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The  publication  of  John  Richard 
Green's  letters  after  nearly  twenty 
years  doe^  not  come  too  late  to  awaken 
the  recollection  of  his  remarkable  per- 
sonality. The  writer  of  the  "Short 
History  of  the  Bnglish  People"  had  a 
considerable  influence  in  directing  and 
educating  the  thought  of  the  .English 
people  during  the  last  quarter  of  the 
nineteenth  century;  and  though  modem 
memories  are  short,  and  even  the  work 
of  history  is  often  only  less  ephemeral 
than  the  monthly  <Hr  weekly  article  on 
the  subject,  the  **Sh(Nrt  History"  sells 
by  thousands  yearly,  and  is  not  likely 
to  be  superseded  soon.  And  in  Qreen's 
case,  when  we  take  into  account  the 
facts  of  the  writer's  struggle  in  the 
race  with  the  short  time  allotted  to 
him  for  glTlng  his  knowledge  to  the 
world,  the  book  has  been  the  man,  as 
the  saying  goes,  and  the  man  the  book, 
in  a  special  manner,  the  one  helping  us 
to  know  the  other.  Now,  the  portrait 
drawn  by  Mr.  Stephen  in  the  inter- 
chapters  published  with     the    letters, 

•  1.  'Xetten  of  John  Rlcluiid  Green.*'  Bdlted 
bj  Leslie  Stephen.  London:  MacmUUn  ft  Go. 
1901. 

2.  **▲  Short  Hietoty  of  the  BogUah  People." 
Leodon:  MacmUlan  k,  Oo.     1874. 

S.  ^'HUtoiy  of  the  BngUah  People."  4  Tole. 
Ltndoo:  MacmUUn  ft  Oo.     1877-80. 

4.  'Tbe  lfakl]«  oC  Bngland."  London:  liac- 
mUlan  ft  Oo.    1882. 


presents  him  yiyldly  before  our  minds. 
The  letters  are  accompanied  by  an  in- 
teresting comment  on  the  literary  and 
religious  history  of  the  day;  and  It  Is 
hardly  necessary  to  add  that  Mr.  Ste>- 
phen  has  done  both  portrait  and  com- 
ment as  well  as  it  was  possible  to  do 
them. 

Johnny  Green— the  familiar  name  is 
an  indication  of  the  man;  we  could  not 
"frame  to  pronounce"  "Ned  Freeman" 
or  "Will  Stubbs"— is  one  of  those  letter- 
writers  who  wrote  without  any  thought 
of  personal  dignity  or  historical  pose.^ 
He  wrote  as  a  friend  to  friends,  a  com- 
rade to  comrades.  The  letters  are  writ- 
ten from  day  to  day,  with  no  thought 
of  a  possible  public,  no  reserve,  no 
modelling  of  style,  no  self-conscious- 
ness; they  contain  Jokes,  puns,  trlylall- 
ties,  even  bits  of  childishness  and  im- 
mature taste.  But  as  they  have  been 
given  us  by  Mr.  Stephen  they  are  a 
truthful  picture  of  the  whole  man;  and 
we  believe  no  one  will  read  them  with- 
out feeling  admiration  for  the  genius 


5.  *Tbe     Oowineet    of 
MaomUUn  ft  Oo.     1888. 

6.  "Stxmj  Studies  fnmi  England  and  Italj." 
London:  liaomlllan  ft  06.    1876. 

7.  "Stndlee  In  Ozfoid  Hiatory."  Bj  the  BeT. 
John  Rd.  Oreen,  M.  A.  and  the  Rot.  Geo.  Rob- 
eraon,  M.  A^   Oxford:  1901. 
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and  affection  for  the  character  of  the 
writer.  Green,  as  we  see  him  here, 
was  a  warm  and  constant  friend,  a 
lover  of  men  and  women,  a  philanthro^ 
plat  and  socialist,  a  devout  Christian, 
besides  being  a  scholar  and  a  man  of 
genius.  His  letters  may  not  be  so 
rich  and  Individual  as  Edward  Fitz- 
gerald's, nor  so  witty  and  delicious  as 
Charles  Lamb's,  nor  so  universal  as 
Byron's;  as  letters,  they  take  a  second 
rank,  but  as  a  personal  portraiture  they 
satisfy  all  ideals.  His  talk  must  have 
been  like  these  letters;  vivid  (Tenny- 
son's epithet),  tender,  audacious,  para- 
doxical, combative,  playing  with  high 
subjects  without  bringing  them  down 
to  a  lower  level,  and  as  versatile  as  seri- 
ous: Just  what  we  should  expect  from 
a  man  who  was  as  alive  with  humor 
as  he  was  convinced  of  the  grave  real- 
ity of  life.  Green^  was  not  a  genius  of 
the  first  order:  Kni-  in  al]  Jjiat  hA  gald 

and  wrote  is    thfi^fltgofity  of 

which  differs,  as  he,.knew,  from  the 
quality  of  talent  oil  of  abilitv.*  Peel 
was  a  man  of  ability,  Pitt  a  man  of 
talent,  Gladstone  and  Disraeli  men  of 
genius:  what  differences  these  words 
denote!  The  quality  of  genius  may  be 
discerned  in  men  so  different  from  each 
other  in  nature  and  scale  as  Scott, 
Leigh  Hunt,  Stevenson,  and  Thackeray; 
there  is  something  which  separates 
them  from  other  men;  and  thou£^  this 
quality  tempers  Green's  clay  in  a  differ- 
ent proportion  from  that  of  Byron,  it 
marks  him  off  no  less  from  other  men, 
even  from  men  whom  he  reverenced  as 
his  superiors,  such  as  Stubbs  and  Free- 
man. Froude,  whom  he  detested,  and 
Kingsley,  whom  he  undervalued,  had 
it  too. 

It  was  a  misfortune  to  Green  that, 
being  the  son  of  a  robe-maker  at  Ox- 
ford and  connected  with  the  trades- 
people in  the  town,  he  was  brought  up, 

^  "Too  defined  'genius'  when  here  as  a  peon* 
liar  aptitude  for  a  certain  branch  of  study.  Par- 
don me,  that  la  talent.    Oenlua  la  a  much  higher 


first  at  Magdalen  School,  and  then  at  a 
college  which  suited  him  so  ill  as  Jesus. 
It  made  him  feel  his  plebeian  origin, 
and  set  up  in  him  an  antagonism  to  his 
surroundings.  He  would  have  been 
better  off  at  Balliol,  as  regards  his  Uni- 
versity life,  or  better  still  at  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  would  have  had  a 
clear  start,  and  would  not  have  been 
teased  with  self-consciousness,  the 
bane  of  sensitive  natures.  He  loved 
Oxford  as  a  town,  not  as  a  University. 
He  rebelled  against  University  meth- 
ods, and  would  not  read  for  honors; 
he  felt  himself  unappreciated  and  de- 
spised; and  though  he  rose  above  such 
feelings,  they  stunted  him  and  inclined 
him  to  misanthropy.  He  wrote  to  Dean 
Stanley  in  1863:— 

I  came  up  to  Oxford  a  hard  reader 
ajid  a  passionate  High  Churchman. 
Two  years  of  residence  left  me  idle  and 
irreligious.  Partly  from  ill  health, 
partly  Qrom  disgust  at  my  college,  I 
had  cut  myself  off  from  society  within 
or  without  it  I  rebelled  doggedly 
against  the  system  around  me.  I 
would  not  work,  because  work  was  the 
Oxford  virtue.  I  tore  myself  from  his- 
tory, which  I  loved,  and  plunged  into 
the  trifles  of  archseology,  because  they 
had  no  place  in  the  University  course. 
(P.  17.) 

The  "Sermon  on  Work"  which  he 
found  in  Stanley's  lectures  converted 
him— miito<i««  Polemo.  "1  took  up  my 
old  boy-dreams— history— I  think  I  have 
been  a  steady  worker  ever  since." 

He  did  not,  however,  forgive  his  col- 
lege, in  which  he  found  but  one  like- 
minded  friend,  Boyd  Dawkins,  the 
sharer  of  his  most  intimate  thoughts: 
he  found  friendship  and  appreciation 
outside  its  walls,  and  was  saved  from 
bitterness  by  Freeman,  Boyd  Dawkins, 
Bryce,  and  Stubbs,  who  revealed  to 
him  his  large  capacity  f<Hr  friendship. 

thing:  the  power  of  hending  drenmatanoea  to 
our  will.  .  .  .  Suppoae  we  go  in  then  for  geniua, 
not  talent?"     (P.  113.) 
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When  his  choice  of  a  profession 
brought  him  into  contact  with  the  real- 
ities of  squalid  life,  when  he  had  to  do 
with  drink,  penury,  prostitution,  and 
crime,  he  became  a  lover  of  his  kind 
and  learnt  the  meaning  of  the  Christian 
life.  He  felt  with  his  earliest  years 
that  history  was  his  final  vocation,  but 
turned  from  books  to  life;  and  the  hero- 
ism which  was  a  characteristic  element 
in  his  nature  was  developed  by  the  dull 
drudgery  of  everyday  duty  in  a  London 
parish,  which  taught  him  the  ndl  aHen- 
um  of  humanity. 

Here,  too,  the  love  of  family  life  and 
the  society  of  friends,  which  his  do- 
mestic circumstances  at  Oxford  had 
not  done  enough  to  develop,  found  its 
opportunity  in  the  welcome  given  him 
by  the  family  of  Mr.  Ward,  his  vicar, 
and  the  Yon  Glehns,  at  Sydenham. 
How  much  his  life  was  cheered  and 
encouraged  and  his  intellectual  sym- 
pathies answered  by  the  friendship  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ward,  their  son  Hum- 
phrey and  his  wife,  Mrs.  Greighton  and 
her  sister,  Miss  von  Glehn,  and  the 
friends  he  met  at  their  houses,  the  cor- 
respondence gives  abundant  and  happy 
evidence.  Henceforward  he  was  **rich 
in  friends,*'  as  those  only  can  be  who 
know  the  value  of  such  riches.  Busy 
as  his  life  always  was,  parish  duty  and 
historical  study  did  not  make  him  for- 
getful of  the  large  public  questions  of 
the  day.  Among  these,  as  we  have 
seen,  social  problems  occupied  much  of 
his  thoughts;  but  he  also  took  an  active 
interest,  though  no  very  active  part,  in 
politics  generally.  He  was  an  insatia- 
ble reader  of  newspapers.  He  uttered 
his  first  warning  note  against  war  in 
some  rather  impatient  verses  written 
against  the  Volunteer  movement.  He 
was  "German  to  the  core"  in  the  war 
of  1870,  but  thought  the  claim  to  Al- 
sace '^revolting**;  on  which  subject  he 
wrote  to  Freeman  (with  astonishing 
freedom),  "The  truth  is,  you  care  a 
good  deal  for  freedom  in  the  past,  but 


in  the  present  you  hate  France  more 
than  you  love  liberty."  Bismarck  and 
himself,  he  said,  were  the  only  pro- 
Germans  who  wished  to  leave  Alsace 
alone. 

In  1868  he  writes  eagerly  about  the 
General  Election  of  that  year.  In  1876 
he  Joined  the  "Eastern  Question  Asso- 
ciation," founded  "to  oppose  the  war- 
like .  tendencies  of  the  Conservative 
Ministry."  "He  was  the  first  Home 
Ruler  I  ever  saw,"  says  Mr.  Bryce; 
sympathizing  warmly  with  the  senti- 
ment of  Irish  nationality.  "A  nation 
is  something  real,  which  can  be  neither 
made  nor  destroyed." 

It  is  an  insoluble  question  whether 
the  world  loses  or  gains  more  by  the 
diversion  of  such  writers  as  Stubbs, 
Lightfoot,  and  Crelghton  from  the  path 
of  history  into  the  absorbing  duties  of 
a  bishopric.  Gardiner  would  not  be 
even  a  professor,  nor  Erasmus  a  cardi- 
nal; and  Gibbon  and  Macaulay  pre- 
ferred learned  leisure— that  is  to  say, 
ceaseless  labor— to  the  prizes  of  a  politi- 
cal life.  One  would  be  tempted  to 
think  Green,  too,  thrown  away  on  the 
details  of  parochial  life;  but  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  Green  himself 
thought  so.  He  plunged  into  parish 
life  with  the  eagerness  which  distin- 
guished everything  he  did,  "doing  it 
with  his  might"  He  never  was  tempted 
to  think  himself  too  good  for  his  work. 
The  schools  and  the  house-to-house 
visiting  interested  him,  it  may  be,  more 
than  the  Sunday  work,  but  all  the  par- 
ish organization  was  valuable  In  his 
eyes.  He  looked  upon  a  parish  as  a 
piece  of  English  life  with  a  unity  and 
life  of  its  own,  and,  though  he  com- 
plained that  the  parson  could  never 
get  to  the  real  life  of  the  poor— "their 
life  is  not  his  life,  nor  their  ways  his 
ways"  (p.  68)— he  gave  them  the  best 
of  his  time  and  care,  and  nearly  all  the 
3001.  a  year  which  his  living  was  worth. 
Above  all,  he  was  always  happy  with 
the  children. 
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They  langh  with  me,  romp  with  me, 
steal  my  watch,  run  away  with  my  six- 
pences, absorb  my  time,  tyrannize  over 
all  my  old  bachelor  habits,  bid  me  "put 
down  my  book,*'  and  it  is  put  down; 
"talk,"  and  I  abandon  my  loyed  si- 
lences; "play,"  and  I  play.  .  .  .  And 
out  of  all  this  comes  a  happy,  most 
l^appjf  Ohristmas.  (P.  116.) 

Mr.  Stephen  quotes  the  following 
from  a  review  of  Edward  Denison's 
letters:*— 

A  yicar'a  Monday  morning  is  never 
the  pleasantest  of  awakenings,  but  the 
Monday  morning  of  an  Bast  end  vicar 
brings  worries  that  far  eclipse  the 
mere  headache  and  dyspepsia  of  his 
rural  brother.  It  is  the  "parish  morn- 
ing." All  the  complicated  machinery, 
of  a  great  ecclesiastical,  charitable^  and 
educational  organization  has  got  to  be 
wound  up  afresh,  aiMl  set  going  for  an- 
other week.  The  superintendent  of  the 
Women's  Mission  is  waiting  with  a 
bundle  of  accounts,  complicated  as  on- 
ly ladles'  accounts  can  be.  The  church 
warden  has  come  with  a  face  full  of 
gloom  to  consult  on  the  falling-oif  of 
the  offertory.  .  .  .  The  organist  drops 
in  to  report  something  wrong  with 
the  pedala  .  .  .  The  nurse  brings  her 
sick-list  and  her  little  bill  for  the  sick- 
kitchen.  .  .  .  There  is  the  interest  on 
the  penny  bank  to  be  calculated,  a 
squabble  in  the  choir  to  be  adjusted, 
a  district  visitor  to  be  replaced,  re- 
ports to  be  drawn  up  for  the  Bishop*s 
Fund  and  a  great  charitable  society, 
the  curates'  sick-list  to  be  inspected, 
and  a  preacher  to  be  found  for  the  next 
church  festival    (P.  57.) 

This  is  one  side  of  the  picture;  but 
when  we  read  that  "his  preaching  and 
his  earnest  and  reverent  reading  of  the 
Church  Service  left  a  permanent  im- 
pression upon  many  hearers"  (p.  58), 
and  that  he  filled  the  empty  church  of 
St  Philip's,  Stepney,  with  a  congrega- 
tion of  eight  hundred;  that  he  antici- 
pated in  his  own  sphere  of  action  the 

>8m    «*▲  Brother   of    the   Poor"    la    "Stimj 
•.••  p.  11. 


principles  soon  afterwards  accepted  by 
the  Charity  Organization  Society  (p. 
56),  and  worked  hand-in-hand  with  Ed- 
ward DenisfHi  in  carrying  them  out; 
that  he  set  up  a  literary  society  in  his 
parish,  and  gave  much  pains  to  anno- 
tating and  rewriting  the  essays  of 
working  men;  that  he  found  'iiie  most 
polished  gentleman  here  in  the  pork- 
butcher's  shop,  and  the  most  learned 
scholar"  in  the  parish  clerk;  that  he 
was  beloved  by  children  and  young  peo- 
ple—it is  impossible  to  wish  that  his 
life  had  been  spent  between  the  Bodle- 
ian and  his  college  rooms.  He  would 
have  written  more  ^dstory,  but  his  mor- 
al nature  might  have  been  starved.  He 
himself  says:— 

Something,  which  I  know  I  must  re- 
sist like  grim  death,  is  constantly  bid- 
ding me  isolate  myself  among  my 
books,  and  leave  the  world  to  drift  as 
it  wUl.  (P.  153.) 

"His  labors  in  the  ^ast-eud,"  says 
the  Editor, 

as  he  often  himself  remarked,  had 
an  important  bearing  upon  his  literary 
work.  His  sympathies  with  human  be- 
ings were  strengthened;  and  the  his- 
tory might  have  been  written  in  a  very 
different  tone  had  the  writer  passed  his 
days  in  academical  seclusion.  His  in- 
terest in  the  welfare  of  the  masses, 
and  his  conviction  that  due  importance 
should  be  given  to  their  social  condi- 
tion, determined  a  very  important  pe- 
culiarity of  the  work.    (P.  59.) 

No  part  of  Green's  life  is  more  ad- 
mirable than  his  clerical  work  in  Lon- 
don. Besides  the  ordinary  duty  of  a 
London  clergyman,  which  gave  him 
scant  time  for  work  at  the  British  Mu- 
seum, work  not  only  congenial  and  de- 
sirable, but  necessary  for  the  "Satur- 
day Review"  articles  by  which  he  made 
his  living,  he  set  going  or  supported  va- 
rious schemes  for  clerical  union,  a 
Clerical  Liberal  Association,  an  organ 
for  Liberal  religious  opinions,  and  a 
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Curates'  Clerical  Clnb  (**C.O.C."),  at 
the  meetinga  of  which  Maurice,  Stan- 
ley, and  other  leaders  ^'occasionally 
looked  in*'  (p.  70).  But  his  character 
came  out  most  finely  in  an  outbreak  of 
cholera  at  Stepney  in  1866.  "Within  an 
hour  of  the  first  seizure  in  his  parish, 
Qreen  liimself ,"  says  Mr.  Qell,  "met  the 
dying  patients  in  the  London  Hospital, 
and  thenceforward,  while  the  plague 
lasted,  Green,  like  other  clergy  in  the 
parishes  attacked,  worked  day  and 
night  amidst  tlie  panic-stricken  people, 
as  officer  of  health,  inspector  of  nui- 
sances, amtmlance  superintendent"  (p. 
55),  chafing  the  limbs  of  the  dying  with 
his  own  hands,  helping  to  carry  the 
sick  into  hospital  and  remove  the  dead 
from  infected  houses;  and  by  cheerful- 
ness and  persuasion  encouraging  the 
living  to  live,  never  sparing  himself  for 
all  his  weak  health,  and  "showing  no 
alarm  except  for  his  friends." 

Such  was  his  clerical  career.  With- 
out it  his  life  might  have  been  longer, 
and  his  contribution  to  BngUsh  history 
would  have  been  more  bulky,  perhaps 
not  more  valuable.  We  return  to  make 
a  few  remarks  on  the  other  side  o^  his 
clerical  career— his  position  as  a  lib- 
eral clergyman. 

If  Qreen  had  been  bom  a  few  years 
earlier,  he  would  probably  have  re- 
mained contentedly  in  the  ministry  of 
the  Church  of  England;  if  he  had  been 
bom  a  few  years  later,  he  would  not 
have  taken  Orders.  The  moment  on 
which  he  lighted  was  the  parting  of 
the  ways.  He  was  ordained  deacon 
in  1860,  and  worked  as  a  clergyman  till 
1860,  when  growing  doubts  of  his  fit- 
ness to  officiate  in  a  dogmatic  Church 
caused  him  to  accept  the  post  of  Libra- 
rian at  Lambeth,  offered  to  him  by  his 
friend  Archbishop  Tait.  If  we  look 
back  five  years  before  the  earlier  of 
these  dates,  we  find  that  in  1855 
Lewes's  "Life  of  Goethe,"  Robertson's 
"Sermons,"  and  Stanley's  "Sinai  and 
Palestine"  were  published,  in  1857  ap- 


peared Buckle's  "History  of  Civiliza- 
tion," in  1859  Darwin's  "Origin  of 
Species,"  in  1860  "Bssays  and  Re- 
views," in  1862  Colenso's  "Pentateuch" 
and  "Joshua"  and  Spencer's  "First 
Principles,"  in  1863  Huxley's  "Man's 
Place  in  Nature,"  Renan's  "Vie  de 
J6BUS,"  and  Stanley's  "Jewish  Church," 
in  1864  Newman's  "Apologia"  and 
Strauss's  "New  Life  of  Jesus,"  in  1865 
Lecky's  "History  of  Rationalism,"  in 
1869  Arnold's  "Culture  and  Anarchy." 
The  air  was  full  of  polemical  and  pro- 
vocative literature.  No  intelligent 
young  man  could  go  through  Oxford 
or  Cambridge  without  being  affected 
by  the  spirit  of  inquiry,  unless  he  Joined 
one  of  the  two  obscurantist  camps.  No 
candidate  for  Orders  could  escape  the 
new  methods  of  interpretation,  nor 
could  any  clergyman  who  read  the 
papers  and  the  current  books  and  maga- 
zines fail  to  be  aware  that  a  change 
was  coming  over  the  Church,  even  if 
he  thought  that  it  would  pass  away. 
Uncertainty  about  the  future,  a  gener- 
ous sympathy  with  the  clergy  who 
were  molested  for  unorthodox  utter- 
ances, an  honorable,  if  too  scmpulous, 
respect  for  the  meaning  of  pledges  and 
subscriptions,  kept  many  of  the  keen- 
est minds  out  of  the  ministry.  Toung 
Oxford  was  more  defiant  than  young 
Cambridge;  but  a  fiood  of  unbelief 
burst  on  both  Universities,  and  hardly 
now  are  the  tops  of  the  mountains  seen. 
It  was  a  bad  time  for  taking  Orders, 
and  a  difficult  time  for  those  who  had 
taken  Orders  and  now  found  them- 
selves in  sympathy  with  the  Liberal 
movement  in  theology. 

According  to  his  own  account  (p.  21), 
he  took  Orders  in  "a  fit  of  religious 
enthusiasm."  "The  fit,"  says  Mr.  Ste- 
phen, "seems  to  have  been  very  genu- 
ine and  lasting." 

There  were,  however,  difficulties  to 
be  met  at  the  outset.  He  was  no  long- 
er a  High  Churchman.  He  had  steeped 
himself  in     geology     and  Darwinism. 
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**Sma8h  Darwin!  Smash  the  Pyra- 
mids!" he  exclaimed,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  famous  encounter  between  Hux- 
ley and  Wilberforce,  In  which  the  Bish- 
op got  the  worst  of  the  argument,  but 
the  bad  manners  were  about  equally 
divided  between  the  combatants.  Just 
before  his  ordination  he  reads  "Goethe 
and  Schiller,  instead  of  Paley  and 
Pearson— I  know  from  which  one 
learns  the  truest  theology.*'  Indeed,  he 
refused  to  read  the  "Evidences''  and 
Pearson  "On  the  Creed,"  and  his  sub- 
stitution of  "Horse  Paulinee"  for  the 
former,  at  Stanley's  suggestion,  was 
not  accepted  by  Tait.  "Oh,  Stanley, 
Stanley!"  cried  the  Bishop,  and  sent 
Green  back  (p.  23). 

It  must  have  been  clear  to  himself 
as  well  as  to  others  that  he  was  not 
going  to  be  an  orthodox  clergyman.  He 
was  ostensibly  an  Bvangelical— that  is 
to  say,  he  was  the  curate  of  an  Evan- 
gelical vicar;  but  in  fact  he  belonged 
neither  to  High  Church  nor  Low 
Church,  and  felt  isolated. 

Highs  and  Lows  have  tlieir  gather- 
ings, their  conferences;  know  one  an- 
other, comfort  one  another,  strengthen 
one  another.  But  the  Liberal  must  eat 
the  bread  of  s<^tude!  He  has  no  gath- 
ering, no  Margaret  Street,  no  Bxeter 
Hall.  There  may  be,  must  be,  other 
heretics  in  the  world,  but  he  does  not 
know  them,  and  he  has  no  means  of 
knowing  them.    (P.  70.) 

He  writes  to  Boyd  Dawkins,  five 
months  after  taking  Deacon's  Or- 
ders:— 

Pardon  my  little  sermon,  dear  Dax, 
it  is  preached  rather  to  myself  than  to 
you.  It  is  really  preached  at  my  anx- 
ieties about  the  future  of  my  opinions 
—church-theories  and  the  like.  Where 
am  I  drifting  to?  Will  not  the  stone 
fall  some  day  on  me?  These  are  the 
questions  which  will  rise  up.  To  work 
fearlessly,  to  follow  e^umestly  after 
Truth,  to  rest  with  a  childlike  confi- 
dence in  God's  guidance,  to  leave  one's 


lot  willingly  and  heartily  to  Him— this 
is  my  sermon  to  myself.  .  .  .  While  we 
remain  mere  ministers  of  the  Church 
of  England  we  must  be  afraid  of  our 
neighbor's  ill-^will,  of  accusations  of 
atheism,  of  "ignorant  bishops";  but 
once  become  a  minister  of  the  Church 
Eternal,  audi  the  cry  of  controversy 
falls  unheeded  on  ears  that  are  deaf 
to  all  but  the  Heavenly  harpings 
around  the  Throne.  Of  course  this  is 
what  people  are  ready  to  sne«r  at— 
mysticism.  But  in  the  union  of  Mysti- 
cism with  freedom  of  thought  and  in- 
quiry will,  I  am  persuaded,  be  found 
the  faith  of  the  future.    (Pp.  77-80.) 

And  again,  a  year  later  (November  4, 
1862):— 

I  see  storms  ahead.  The  rumors  of 
Maurice's  rejection  of  clerical  prefer- 
ment have  set  me  thinking— thinking. 
There  are  clearly  two  errors  to  be 
avoided.  (1)  Remaining  in  a  ministry 
without  holding  the  prescribed  doc- 
trines of  that  ministry.  (2)  The  oppo- 
site one  of  exaggerating  one's  own  va- 
riance of  opinion  from  the  prescribed 
formularies.  And  there  are  two  great 
principles  to  be  kept  in  mindi  (1)  To 
remain  in  the  ministry  of  the  Church 
of  England  so  long  as  by  doing  so  one 
is  helping  to  broaden  its  sphere  of 
thought  (2)  To  quit  it  the  moment 
continuance  within  it  tends  to  narrow 
one's  own. 

And  a  year  later  still:— 

I  see  no  limit  to  this  progress  in  "re- 
ligion." It  is  in  the  very  idea  of  prog- 
ress that  my  faith,  my  deep  and  intense 
faith,  in  Christianity,  rests.  Like  you 
I  see  other  religions.  . .  doing  their  part 
in  the  education  of  the  human  race. 
And  I  see  the  race  advancing  beyond 
the  faiths  that  instructed  it,  so  that  at 
each  great  advance  of  human  thought 
a  religion  falls  dead  and  vanishes 
away.  And  I  Judge  that  this  must  ever 
be  a  condition  of  human  progress,  ex- 
cept some  religion  appear  which  can 
move  forward  with  the  progress  of 
man.  There  comes  a  religion  which 
does  this.    Take  your  Gibbon  and  test 
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what  I  say.  The  fresh  sons  of  the 
Oermanic  forests  break  in  upon  ef- 
fete Rome— and  all  perishes  of  Rome 
save  this.  Christianity  assumes  new 
forms  and  a  new  life,  and  moulds  this 
chaos  into  the  world  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  .  .  .  And  then  the  Middle  Ages 
vanish  away,  and  the  World  of  our 
day  emerges  from  the  Reformation, 
and  Christianity  takes  new  forms  and 
infuses  a  new  life  into  the  new  phase 
of  humanity.  .  .  .  And  now  human 
thought  makes  each  hour  advances 
such  as  it  has  never  made  before;  and 
Christianity,  spiritualized  and  purified 
by  the  wider  demands  made  upon  it, 
is  ready  to  meet  and  satisfy  them  all. 
. . .  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  a  suc- 
cession of  'impossible  precepts."  They 
are  all  summed  up  in  a  precept  still 
more  impossible:  "Be  ye  perfect,  even 
as  your  Father  in  Heaven  is  perfect" 
And  so  it  must  ever  keep  ahead  of 
man.  If  there  be  any  truth  in  our 
veriest  instincts  God  must  ever  be  be- 
yond us,  beyond  our  power,  our  knowl- 
edge, our  vhrtue.     (P.  118.) 

He  writes  to  Freeman  in  1866:— 

...  My  view  of  the  Creeds  is  this. 
I  am  definitely  asserting  my  belief, 
Le.  trust  faith  in  a  Living  Being.  I 
go  on  to  repeat  certain  historic  state- 
ments about  him  which  may  (or  may 
not)  be  affected  by  critical  research, 
which  are  subjects  of  intellectual 
credence  and  not  of  religious  faith.  I 
repeat  them— as  I  repeat  phrases  in 
the  prayers— as  I  read  publicly  legends 
from  the  Bible— as  1  repeat  damna- 
tory psalms;  that  is,  I  take  them  as 
parts  of  old  formularies  whose  literal 
*  accuracy  may  pass  away,  or  whose 
tone  may  now  Jar  against  the  Chris- 
tian consciousness,  but  which  have 
still  an  ideal  truth,  embody  a  great 
doctrine,  continue  the  train  of  Chris- 
tian tradition.  Thought  will  be  always 
alterlng-^we  cannot  be  always  al- 
tering our  formularies— and  so  (if 
we  are  to  retain  formularies  at  all) 
there  will  always  be  a  break  and  dis- 
sonance between  the  two.  But  men 
take  things  in  the  rough.    (P.  164.) 

After  the  Judgment  in  the  case  of 


*'Essays     and    Reviews"   in  1864,  he 
writes:— 

The  sum  of  all  the  decisions  is  .  .  . 
this- that  there  remains  now  in  the 
Church  of  England's  formularies  noth- 
ing to  restrain  freedom  of  thought  Of 
course  different  people  will  view  this 
discovery  in  very  different  ways;  very 
few  probably  but  will  feel  dismay  at 
an  experiment  which  no  Church  has 
tried  before,  that  of  teaching  without 
any  authoritative  standard  of  doctrine 
—or  rather  with  standards,  but  such  as 
do  not  fix  or  determine  the  questions  of 
the  present  or  of  the  future. 

If  I  do  not  share  these  fears,  if  I  ex- 
ult at  the  destiny  which  God  has  given 
to  the  Church  which  1  love— it  is  sim- 
ply because  I  believe  in  the  InspUra- 
tion  of  th^  Church,  in  its  guidance  by 
the  Spirit  of  God. 

He  goes  on  to  say  that  he  looks  for 
this  guidance 

not  surely  in  the  decision  of  Churches, 
for  they  vary,  .  .  .  but  in  the  general 
voice  of  the  Church,  the  public  opin- 
ion of  Christendom.  .  .  .  That  these 
"voices  of  the  Church"  do  not  point  in 
a  doctrinal  direction,  but  in  directions 
moral,  social,  political,  intellectual,  is 
a  fact  well  worth  noting.  .  .  .  The  his- 
tory of  the  Church  is  the  record  of  its 
education  by  the  Sphrit  of  God. 

His  thought  put  shortly,  is  this:  the 
clergy  are  not  the  Church;  clerical  dog- 
matism is  as  obsolete  as  clerical  domi- 
nation; the  clergy  must  follow  Christian 
public  opinion,  not  try  to  force  it  and 
not  be  afraid  of  science,  or  history,  or 
criticism.  A  new  Reformation  was  be- 
ginning, and  the  Church  of  England 
Hhould  be  on  the  side  of  the  reforming 
agencies.  This  was  the  church  of  his 
dreams:  who  can  say  whether  it  is 
nearer  in  view  now  than  forty  years 
ngo?  At  any  rate  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land has  not  yet  set  her  face  against 
the  new  Reformation. 

We  have  no  detailed  record  of  the 
doubts  and  difficulties  which  led  to 
Green's  giving  up  his  parish.    His  posi- 
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tlon  was  that  of  complete  agreement 
with  the  "extreme  left  wing,"  the  ad- 
yanced  neologians,  and  at  the  same 
time  of  sympathy  with  the  Established 
Church,  the  Church  of  English  history. 
He  had  no  taste  for  polemics,  theologi- 
cal or  historical,  and  never  engaged  in 
controversy,  whether  from  love  of 
peace  or  conviction  of  its  uselessnees, 
certainly  not  from  lack  of  pugnacity  or 
courage.  He  did  not  wish  to  give  up 
parish  work,  though  it  became  clearer 
every  year  that  his  health  was  break- 
ing under  the  strain,  and  his  conscience 
did  not  call  upon  him  to  ''come  out/' 

I  have  a  great  wish  (he  writes  to 
Edward  Denison  in  January,  1869)  not 
to  part  cable  altogether;  the  hold  the 
Church  has  over  me,  however  slight, 
is  a  really  healthy  hold  to  a  mind  like 
mine.  Moreover,  I  have  still  a  great 
faith  in  the  capacity  of  "Ecdesia 
Anglicana"  to  meet  the  natUmal  re- 
quirements of  England  in  a  way  that 
no  sectional  action  can  do. 

This  letter,  written  within  three 
months  of  giving  up  his  parish,  shows 
that  he  still  thought  his  position  tena- 
ble; but  it  is  probable  that  desire  for 
leisure  in  which  he  could  make  use  of 
his  stores  of  historical  learning  may 
have  combined  with  failing  health  to 
make  the  change  welcome.  He  was 
never  a  denier  or  a  detractor,  and  the 
national  Church  and  the  Christian  re- 
ligion were  dear  to  him  to  the  end  of 
his  life. 

At  the  same  time  (we  quote  Mr.  Ste- 
phen, p.  71), 

he  was  keenly  alive  to  the  danger  of 
being  tempted  by  his  position  into  in- 
sincerity. His  genuine  affection  for 
the  Church,  as  well  as  his  main  mate- 
rial interests,  might  betray  him  in  that 
direction.  He  resolved  that  if  he 
should  be  at  any  time  unable  to  use 
the  words  of  the  Litany--"Christ, 
have  mercy  upon  us"— with  perfect 
sincerity,  he  would  abandon  the  cler- 
ical character.  When  the  time  came 
he  acted  upon  his  resolution. 


Green's  retirement  from  clerical  life 
to  the  Library  at  Lambeth  took  place 
without  any  violent  rendings  or  up- 
rootings,  but  rather  as  a  natural 
change,  not  wished  for  by  him,  but 
also  not  regretted. 

He  writes  to  Professor  Boyd  Daw- 
kins,  April  24,  18((9:— 

My  dear  Dax,  ...  I  hardly  know 
myself  as  yet  whether  I  am  on  my 
head  or  my  heels.  It  is  so  odd  to  be 
without  a  parish,  without  a  parsonage, 
without  a  hundred  bothers,  inter- 
ruptions, quarrels,  questions  to  decide, 
engagements  to  recollect,  lectures  to 
compose,  visits  to  make,  sermons  to 
plan,  &c.,  &c.  Then,  too,  the  quiet  of 
the  Lambeth  Library  is  like  stiU 
waters  after  the  noise  of  the  East  I 
enjoy  even  the  cleaner  streets,  and 
above  all  my  morning's  trot  through 
the  parks.  It  is  such  a  change,  too, 
to  get  a  chat  when  one  likes,  to  be 
able  to  get  a  peep  at  good  pictures, 
and  to  have  one's  mind  free  for  the 
things  one  cares  about 

For  the  remainder  of  his  short  life 
Green  wus  u  historian  and  nothing  else; 
fighting  with  indomitable  courage  and 
persistency  against  pain  and  weakness, 
and  never  ceasing  to  work  till  within 
a  few  weeks  of  his  death,  when  he 
could  no  longer  hold  a  pen  and  could 
hardly  dictate. 

His  literary  ambition  always  took  a 
wide  range.  Before  he  left  Oxford  he 
had  contemplated  a  history  of  the  Arch- 
bishops of  Canterbury.  Then  he  was 
to  be  the  historian,  not  of  the  Church,  . 
but  of  England.  (P.  103.)  Next  he 
would  write,  in  company  with  his 
friend  Boyd  Dawkins,  a  history  of  Som- 
ersetshire. Then  it  was  to  be  England 
under  the  Angevin  kings.  The  occa- 
sion of  his  beginning  the  book  which 
was  to  begin  and  end  his  fame,  the 
"Short  History,"  was  a  visit  to  Sir 
Andrew  Clark,  whose  account  of  his 
state  of  health  was  so  serious  that 
Green  "resolved  to  set  down  a  few 
notions  which  he  had  conceived  con- 
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ceming  history,  which  might  serve  as 
an  introduction  to  better  things  if  he 
lived,  and  might  stand  for  some  work 
done  if  he  did  not"* 

Sir  Andrew  Clark's  verdict  was,  in 
fact,  a  sentence  of  death.  Though 
Green  lived  thirteen  years  after  it»  they 
were  years  in  which  he  could  never 
count  upon  doing  a  day's  work  in  a 
day,  when  he  had  to  live  by  rule,  avoid 
all  risks,  and  do  his  work  in  pain  and 
weariness,  and  away  from  libraries 
and  fellow-workers,  in  Continental  ho- 
tels and  hired  rooms  at  San  Remo  and 
Capri.  Though  he  could  not  foresee 
this,  he  learnt  enough  of  his  state  of 
health  to  know  that  he  must  not  expect 
many  years  of  activity.  A  choice  had 
to  be  made.  The  work  which  stood 
first  in  his  amUtion  was  a  history  of 
the  Angevin  kings  of  England  and 
their  predecessors  the  Counts  of  Anjou. 
Whilst  writing  this  he  hoped  to  keep 
himself  independent— he  had  no  private 
fortune— by  writing  for  the  "Saturday 
Review."  But  when  he  found  how 
seriously  his  health  was  threatened  he 
changed  his  plan.  The  Angevin  book 
might  have  given  him  a  higher  stand- 
ing among  historians  as  an  addition  to 
the  sum  of  historical  knowledge.  But 
someone  else  might  write  it  His  own 
reading  and  observation,  concentrated 
In  certain  periods,  had  extended  over 
the  whole  field  of  English  history,  and 
gave  him  a  right  to  generalize,  and  his 
consciousness  of  possessing  an  attrac- 
tive style  encouraged  him  to  hope  that 
he  would  find  readers  among  the  Eng- 
lish people  of  whom  and  for  whom  he 
wrote. 

He  proposed  to  himself  to  write,  in 
the  intervals  of  illness  and  with  com- 
paratively little  help  from  books,  a 
complete  history  of  England,  or  rather 
to  rewrite  the  history  of  England  on  a 
new  plan.      So  audacious   a   design 


alarmed  his  friends;  but  he  persevered, 
and  his  reward  was  a  literary  success 
only  to  be  compared  with  that  of  Mac- 
aulay's  history. 

Possibly  "short"  histories  of  Eng- 
land, France,  Greece,  and  Rome  ought 
not  to  be  written  at  all,  and  it  would 
be  better  that  historians  should  confine 
themselves  to  smaller  portions  of  time, 
and  confess  that  the  day  of  comprehen- 
sive histories  is  gone  by.  But,  as  Pro- 
fessor Stubbs  reminded  his  hearers, 
"without  due  scale  and  proportion  the 
reader"  (and  how  much  more  the  writ- 
er!) "of  history  must  be  cautious,  lest, 
having  begun  ...  at  the  Norman  Con- 
quest, we  find  ourselves  stranded  at 
the  battle  of  Waterloo  or  earlier  still."* 
Green  observed  due  scale  and  propor- 
tion, at  the  cost  It  is  true,  of  more 
minute  study;  he  counted  the  cost  and 
did  well  in  paying  it  Literature  gains 
at  the  expense  of  research,  and  we 
think  the  sacrifice  is  worth  the  cost 
He  could  not  have  written  his  book 
except  so,  and  no  one  else  could  have 
written  it 

We  are  not  to  suppose  that  his  stud- 
ies of  English  history  began  now.  He 
had  been  studying  it  all  his  life;  and, 
with  his  clear  conceptions  of  what  he 
knew,  and  vast  stores  of  historical 
reading  arranged  in  his  mind  and  pre- 
served by  a  capacious  and  accurate 
memory,  he  could  almost  have  sat 
down  and  dictated  without  books  a  his- 
tory which  would  have  needed  nothing 
but  revision.  His  habit  of  localizing 
history,  so  that  the  thought  of  a  town 
or  a  county  would  suggest  to  him  its 
complete  history,  gave  him  a  double 
hold  upon  facts,  and  lighted  them  up 
with  the  "picturesqueness"  at  which 
some  would  sneer,  but  which  was  great 
part  of  his  power,  and  perhaps  his  most 
Individual  characteristic.  To  be  pic- 
turesque and  nothing  more  was  Justly 


'Mrs.  Green's  Introdactloo  to  8rd  Editloo,  p. 

cnu. 
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contemned  by  Stubbs,'  but  to  be  both 
sound  and  picturesque  was  a  rare  pow- 
er, and  one  which  he  pat  to  the  best 
use.  Facts  are  as  incoherent  as  gravel, 
if  they  are  not  bound  together  by  the 
cement  of  human  interest  and  the  se- 
quence and  growth  of  varying  condi- 
tions which  make  them  into  history. 
Green  never  forgot  the  organic  charac- 
ter of  history.  The  fault  of  his  style 
is  a  uniformity,  sometimes  almost  a 
monotony,  of  picturesqueness;  there 
are  not  enough  lonffueura  to  throw  the 
vivid  portions  into  relief,  and  we  some- 
times feel  a  fatigue  like  that  which  is 
experienced  in  turning  over  the  pages 
of  a  picture-book.  This  is  partly  ow- 
ing to  the  extraordinary  fulness  and 
compression  of  his  work.  He  could  not 
bear  to  omit  what  had  seemed  to  him 
interesting  and  important  in  the  course 
of  his  reading.  This  may  be  readily 
understood  by  comparing  the  "Short 
History"  with  Goldwin  Smith's  recent 
book,  which  covers  the  same  tract  of 
time,  but  gives  a  greater  impression  ot 
unity,  and  is  read  with  more  ease,  be- 
cause it  has  more  relief  and  variety, 
and  because  the  style  has  more  literary 
ease  and  owes  less  to  the  writer's 
personality.  "Readability,"  Green  tells 
us,  was  what  he  studied  in  the  first 
place,  and  he  achieved  it  But  it  is 
easier  to  read  Goldwin  Smith  through 
than  Green;  and  the  cause  is  that  the 
one  taxes  the  memory  more  than  the 
other,  and  demands  concentration  of 
attention  as  well  as  nimbleness  of  ap- 
prehension. 

Some  of  his  friends  who  saw  the 
work  in  progress  doubted  of  its  success. 
They  wanted  a  narrative  in  chronologi- 
cal sequence.  Green  saw  that  real  his- 
tory, as  acted  in  the  stage  of  the  world, 
has  a  dramatic  character.  To  his  mind, 
the  contest  between  royal  and  papal 
authority  in  England  was  a  chapter  in 
the  history  of  the  popes,  and  the  strug- 
gle for  investitures  in  other  countries 

•Lectures. 


made  the  position  of  Henry  II.  and 
Becket  intelligible;  whilst  the  single 
combat  between  these  protagonists  had 
an  epic  and  dramatic  grandeur.  The 
history'  of  chivalry  was  not  to  be  under- 
stood by  a  series  of  tournaments  and 
pageants.  It  was  mixed  up  with  the 
political  and  ecclesiastical  condition  of 
Europe,  with  the  social  condition  of  the 
noUe  and  plebeian  orders  in  England, 
the  contest  between  king  and  barons, 
the  tenure  of  land,  the  interaction  of 
English  and  Norman  law,  the  contem- 
porary literature.  The  wars  of  the 
Roses  were  not  merely  a  story  of 
bloody  battles  and  inhuman  butcheries: 
they  were  the  outcome  of  a  series  of 
social  and  material  changes,  the  recru- 
descence of  private  war  among  a  baron- 
age brutalized  by  the  French  wars,  the 
abuse  of  ransoms,  the  license  of  great 
lords  setting  themselves  above  a  weak 
central  power  and  surrounding  them- 
selves with  little  armies  of  retainers, 
the  holding  of  castles,  the  stealing  of 
lands,  the  defiance  of  Justice,  the  pro- 
vincial Jealousies  of  North  and  South 
among  the  lords  of  the  Palatine  coun- 
ties, the  Marchers,  and  the  great  com- 
mercial centres;  the  decay  of  the  cleri- 
cal order,  the  conversion  of  cornland 
into  pasture,  and  many  other  social 
causes  which  provided  a  nidus  in  which 
the  rival  Houses  of  York  and  Lancaster 
rose  and  fell;  till  the  destruction  of  the 
baronage  enabled  Edward  IV.  to  grasp 
all  power  in  his  hand  and  crush  the 
liberties  of  England,  so  hardly  won  by 
the  people,  and  so  loyally  respected  by 
the  Lancastrian  kings.  Each  act  of 
the  drama  of  English  history  is  con- 
ceived in  the  same  spirit;  and  the  titles 
given  to  its  successive  acts,  "The  Great 
Charter,"  "The  Hundred  Years'  War," 
"The  New  Monarchy,"  etc.,  which  may 
sometimes  seem  fantastic,  denote  true 
if  not  exhaustive  visions  of  history. 

Much  was  said  at  the  time  of  the 
publication  about  "inaccuracy."  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Bryce  (p.  387),  Graea 
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ranks  for  accuracy  as  eouAl  to  Macau» 
lay  and  betwe^n^jgrote  and  Milman. 
Ranke  and  Tbirlwall,  Gibbon  and  Car- 
lyle  are  in  a  class  by  themselves. 
Froude,  we  suppose,  is  nowhere,  and 
Freeman,  we  guess,  would  top  the  list 
What  estimate  of  the  value  of  accu- 
racy is  deducible  from  this?  Accuracy 
in  facts  and  dates  may  be  of  the  highest 
importance,  and  may  be  of  very  little 
importance.  It  is  comparatively  unim- 
portant if  it  does  not  interfere  with 
right  Judgment  of  pnHM>rtions,  or  turn 
cause  into  effect  For  instance,  it  mat- 
ters if  a  confusion  of  dates  makes  us 
think  that  Napoleon's  march  to  Auster- 
litz,  consequent  on  the  failure  of  his 
invasion  of  England,  was  brought 
about  (as  many  people  think)  by  the 
battle  of  Trafalgar,  which  was  fought 
Sonne  montlis  later;  it  matters  little 
whether  the  Great  Charter  was  signed 
on  June  15  or  July  15,  or  Austerlitz 
fought  at  the  end  of  November  or  on 
December  2,  though  it  is  odd  that 
Green  should  not  have  known  two  such 
famous  dates.  Fronde's  ignorance  of 
the  Latin  name  of  Lisieux,  which  gave 
Fteeman  intense  pleasure  for  twenty 
years,  was  of  no  matter  whatever;  his 
misdating  of  "Moriae  Encomium," 
which,  according  to  him,  was  published 
before  it  was  conceived,  disturbs  the 
relations  between  Erasmus  and  More. 
Suppression  or  ignorance  of  prominent 
facts  is  a  different  thing  from  "inaccu- 
racy" in  details,  and  should  not  be  con- 
founded with  it 

Can  instances  be  found  where  Green's 
inaccuracy  made  him  ascribe  events 
to  wrong  causes  or  mistake  characters? 
If  not  the  less  said  about  it  the  better. 
Bishop  Stubbs's  verdict  on  the  workja 
a  whole  is  this:  "Like  other  people,  he 
made  mistakes  someflmeai.butscarceIy 
ever  does  the  correction  ofhls  ^s- 
takes  affect  either  the  essence  of  the 
picture  or  the  force  of  theargument"; 
and  in  such  matters  Stubbs  speaks  ex 
cathedrd. 


But  when  the  "Quarterly"  accuses 
him  of  exaggerating  the  desolation  of 
the  land  which  the  Saxons  invaded, 
and  asks  what  had  become  of  the  Ro^ 
man  settlement  and  where  were  the 
Britons  both  before  and  after  the  inva- 
sion, the  accusation  is  serious.  Prob- 
ably Green  exaggerated;  but  where 
there  ^e  no  documents  knowledge  is  a 
balance  of  conjectures,  and  there  is  evi- 
dence that  the  Roman  occupation  af- 
fected little  but  the  towns,  that  the  Bow- 
man towns  with  their  organization 
were  much  decayed,  and  that  the  con- 
quest was  carried  on  much  after  the 
manner  of  the  Hebrew  conquest  of  the 
Holy  Land.  Many  of  the  Britons,  no 
doubt  survived  as  serfs,  but  the  or- 
ganization of  the  land  under  Roman 
rule  did  not  affect  the  conquerors  as  it 
did  in  the  settled  conmiunities  of  Gaul 
and  Germany.  Roman  law  and  civili- 
zation and  Celtic  Christianity  were  as 
if  they  had  not  been. 

Again,  Green  probably  overrates  the 
power  of  the  House  of  Commons  in 
Lancastrian  times.  The  Lords  over- 
shadowed them;  the  Ccnnmons  came 
into  Parliament  at  first  only  to  deter- 
mine with  wliat  sauce  they  should  be 
eaten--i.  e.,  what  taxes  they  should  pay, 
and  how,  not  whether,  they  should  be 
taxed  for  the  king's  pleasure;  and  the 
revived  power  of  the  obedient  Houses 
of  the  Tudor  period  was  a  different 
thing  from  the  parliamentarianism  of 
the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries. 
But  Green's  presentment  of  the  subject 
helps  to  right  the  balance.  Again,  his 
treatment  of  the  Great  Rebellion  is 
wrong,  if  it  leads  us  to  think  that  Pym 
was  merely  a  restorer  of  ancient  liber- 
ties annulled  by  Edward  IV.  and  Henry 
VII.— but,  for  all  that,  it  was  a  return 
to  a  development  which  would  have 
brought  about  a  similar  result  to  that 
of  1640  if  the  baronage  had  not  been 
destroyed  during  the  Wars  of  the 
Roses.  A  '^picturesque"  treatment  has 
its  dangers,  and  Green  did  not  always 
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preserve  a  judicial  temper;  he  was, 
as  Mr.  Bryce  confesses,  stronger  in  per- 
ception than  in  Judgment;  but  he  was 
right  in  the  main,  and  later  writers 
have  not  upset  him. 

Mr.  Rowley,  in  "Fraser,"  fired  broad- 
sides into  him  all  along  the  line,  and 
undoubtedly  did  him  some  damage.  He 
showed  that  Green  had  ignored  or 
missed  one  of  Alfred's  chief  battles, 
Ashdowu.  He  pointed  out  in  several 
instances  that  he  had  a  weaker  hold  of 
contemporary  chronology  than  of  his- 
torical sequence— seeing  history,  as  it 
were,  rather  down  the  page  than  across 
it,  a  habit  especially  dangerous  to  a 
writer  who  discarded  a  set  chronology. 
He  was  wrong  about  Yimiera  and  Oin- 
tra.  He  quoted  poetry  from  memory 
and  did  not  verify.  He  confused 
Swale  in  Kent  with  Swale  in  Yorkshire, 
Hugh  Latimer  with  a  less-known  name- 
sake, one  William  of  Orange  with  an- 
other. An  American  reviewer  finds 
him  imperfectly  informed  about  Ameri- 
can affairs,  and  hints  that  other  spe- 
cialists might  find  the  same  in  other 
fields. 

These,  and  many  like  them,  are  seiA- 
ous  blemishes,  all  the  more  because 
Green's  facts  are  mostly  significant, 
and  are  told  in  relation  to  the  facts, 
and  thus  his  conclusions  are  liable  to 
be  invalidated  by  unsound  premisses. 
Most  of  the  mistakes,  however,  could 
be,  and  have  been,  corrected  in  later 
editions.  In  some  cases  Green  proved 
himself  right  by  revealing  some  fact 
unknown  to  the  critic,  on  which  his 
conclusion  was  founded.  But  the  num- 
ber of  inaccuracies  in  such  a  work  was 
bound  to  be  large.  Little  harm  is  done 
if  the  history  itself  is  true.  Green's 
readers  may  have  got  from  him  some 
unverified  theories,  and  learnt  to  over- 
value some  items  in  the  sum  of  Bng-  I 
lish  history,  and  to  undervalue  others. 
Freeman  is  a  safer  guide  for  facts,  and 
Stubbs  for  theories.  But  Freeman 
leaves  off  in  the  twelfth  century  and 


Stubbs  in  the  fifteenth,  and  few  read- 
ers survive  to  his  third  volume.  No 
single  history  can  be  a  final  authority. 
''Regular"  histories,  like  those  of 
Bright  and  Gardiner,  must  be  read  by 
the  side  of  Green.  The  "Short  His- 
tory" was  never  meant,  as  the  ''Quar- 
terly" thought,  to  supersede  all  school 
histories.  It  is  uneven  and  not  wholly 
impartial;  it  shows  traces  of  having 
been  vnitten  against  time.  But  if  the 
boys  and  girls  of  to-day  grow  up  be- 
lieving that  the  history  of  the  Bnglisb 
before  the  Conquest  is  that  of  our  own 
nation,  not  of  some  semi^-foreign  race, 
that  the  Norman  reigns  brought  Eng- 
land into  the  commonwealth  of  Eu- 
rope and  founded  the  mediaeval  Church, 
that  the  (Hrigins  of  law,  constitution, 
and  administration  are  to  be  found  in 
those  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  that  the 
enfranchisement  of  the  laborer  was 
helped  forward  by  the  Black  Death, 
that  the  English  long-bow  created  the 
yeomanry,  that  the  Reformation  was 
not  produced  by  Henry  VIII.'s  matri- 
monial failures  but  was  a  part  of  a 
European  movement,  that  the  Great 
Rebellion  was  not  an  accidental  quar- 
rel between  Charles  and  Cromwell  but 
a  necessary  stage  in  national  develop- 
ment, that  Dissent  Is  at  once  a  Mot 
upon  Church  history  and  a  step  for- 
ward in  the  history  of  'freedcnn,  that 
the  history  of  Ireland  is  as  much  to 
our  shame  as  that  of  India  is  to  our 
credit,  no  small  part  of  this  is  the  di- 
rect result  of  the  popularity  of  Green's 
"Short  History";  and  "grave"  histori- 
ans might  have  labored  in  many  vol- 
umes without  effecting  so  much.  The 
best  criticism  of  the  book  is  given  in  his 
own  words,  "A  ghort^bookjififidjiot  be 
shallow,  and  a  large  book^eedjoot  be 

big."      (P.  259:} 

"Tire  "Short  History"  professes  to  be, 
and  is,  a  history  of  the  English  people. 
It  is  a  democratic  history,  and  has  a 
liberal  bias;  it  is  a  secular  history,  and 
^has  an  anti-clerical  bias;  it  is  a  social 
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and  economical  history,  and  has  a  bias 
against  the  "pragmatic"  historians, 
who  treat  history  as  if  it  was  made  in 
chanoellerles,  board-nxnns,  and  the 
closets  of  kings  and  ministers;  it  is  a 
peace  history,  and  dislikes  drum  and 
tnimpet,  and  it  puts  statesmen  and 
bookmen  above  soldiers  and  sailors. 
But  who  cares  to  read  a  book  without 
a  bias,  whether  its  subject  be  history 
or  philosophy?  If  such  a  book  exists  it 
was  stillborn. 

The  miracle  of  the  "Short  History" 
is  that  it  was  written  in  five  years  of 
distressing  illness,  when  hours  given 
to  work  had  to  be  weighed  against  the 
imperative  claims  of  health;  often 
away  from  libraries  and  in  the  dis- 
comfort^ of  exile;  and  that,  notwith- 
standing these  difficulties,  the  careful 
revision  of  it  for  the  "History"  pub- 
lished in  1877-1880  left  the  work,  in  its 
general  scope  and  outline,  much  as  it 
was  conceived  from  the  first.  It  should 
also  he  reckoned  to  Green's  credit 
that  he  was  never  satisfied  with  his 
writing,  and  that  what  reads  so  fresh- 
ly was  often  written  and  re^written 
five  or  six  times,  nay,  even  ten  times, 
so  careful  was  he  of  workmanship. 

The  love  of  towns  was  one  of  Green's 
earliest  feelings.  And  the  Oxford  pa- 
pers are  interesting  in  this  respect, 
as  well  as  intrinsically,  though  they 
fall  short  of  his  mature  style,  and  are 
somewhat  sketchy  and  fragmentary. 
They  reiect  his  way  of  thinking  and 
learning,  proceeding  from  known  to 
unknown;  and  where  should  he  begin 
better  than  at  home?  He  belonged  to 
Oxford,  both  as  University  man  and  as 
townsman,  but  the  town  had  his  sym- 
pathy, not  his  stepmother,  the  Welsh 
-college.  "He  was,"  says  Freeman,* 
**a  bom  citizen  of  Oxford,"  and  he 
bore  a  grudge  against  the  University 
because  it  swallowed  up  the  liberties 
•of  the  town  and  its  bourffeoisie,  to  which 
his  own  family  belonged.     He  loved  to 

•"Britliii  Quarterly  Bertew/'  Julj,  1888. 


follow  the  strife  of  town  and  gown, 
continued  through  the  centuries,  to 
people  the  familiar  streets  with  mediae- 
val and  eighteenth-century  figures,  to 
see  the  well-known  buildings  rise  to 
meet  successive  national  needs,  for- 
tress, minster,  convent  and  college. 
Archaeology  with  him  always  expanded 
into  history.  All  his  history  was  set  in 
a  local  frame,  and  this  gives  it  a  charm 
of  its  own  as  well  as  individuality  and 
thoroughness;  for  to  look  at  a  subject 
at  a  different  angle  from  other  people 
raises  and  urges  problems  which  the 
follower  of  an  approved  method  does 
not  always  observe.  He  taught  Free- 
man his  method— which,  after  all,  was 
itUerrogare  naturam,  and  no  novelty— 
and  practised  it  with  him  in  Journeys 
through  France  and  Italy,  in  visits  at 
Somerleaze,  and  during  the  Somerset- 
shire archaeological  excursions,  in 
which  he  took  so  much  pleasure,  as  he 
studied  new  streets  and  buildings,  and 
turned  to  his  own  use  the  unsifted 
stores  of  local  antiquaries.  He  and 
Freeman  played  at  being  West  Saxon 
and  Mercian  till  they  almost  believed 
in  it  "I  was  bom  on  the  right  side  of 
the  Thames,"  cries  Green;  and  Free- 
man says,  "Green  would  have  written 
different  history  if  he  had  been  bom  at 
Abingdon"— though,  to  be  sure,  by 
Green's  own  showing  Oxford  was  once 
upon  a  time  in  Wessex. 

The  genius  loci  was  to  him  almost  a 
person,  both  here  and  in  other  towns, 
for  wherever  he  went  the  history  of  a 
town  or  a  building— Verona,  Angers, 
Notre  Dame  at  Paris— presented  itself 
to  his  mind  as  a  biography.  Each  town 
had  its  own  character,  and  had  been 
born,  grown  up,  and  grown  old,  with 
its  peculiar  loves  and  hates,  friends  and 
enemies;  so  that  he  could  take  some 
building  as  his  text,  and  develop  from 
it  the  whole  story  of  its  civic  life. 

Mr.  Bryce  tells  how  he  reached  the 
town  of  Troyes  early  one  morning  wltli 
his  friends.     He  explored  it. 
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darting  bitlier  and  tbithcr  through  the 
streets,  like  a  dog  following  a  scent. 
In  two  hoiirs  the  work  wiu  done.  .  .  . 
Green  brought  down  to  breakfast  next 
morning  an  article  upon  Troyes.  de- 
scribing its  characteristics  and  tracing 
its  connection  with  the  Counts  of 
Champagne  during  some  centuries.  .  .  . 
He  gave  his  friends  an  equally  vivid 
history  of  Basel,  which  they  visited  the 
next  day,  though  it  was  his  first 
sight  both  of  Troyes  and  of  Basel.^ 

And  Freeman  bursts  into  rhapsody— 

And  now,  O  Johnny,  as  I  have  been 
rambling  over  endless  cities,  telling  the 
towers  thereof,  let  me  once  more 
thank  you  for  having  first  taught  me 
to  do  a  town  as  something  having  a 
being  of  Itself,  apart  from  the 
churches,  castles,  &c.,  within  It.  (P. 
215.) 

As  the  town,  so  the  country  told  Its 
story  to  him.  He  first  pointed  out  the 
Importance  of  waste  tracts  and  forests, 
such  as  Elmet  and  the  Andredsweald, 
In  the  history  of  the  English  Invasion. 
The  drying  up  of  the  arm  of  a  river,  the 
subsidence  of  a  coast-line  were  to  him 
not  merely  geological  facts,  but  part 
of  historical  Inductions.  The  **Maklng 
of  England*'  Is  full  of  such  Inductions— 
cw^^edwra  the  Latins  called  the  art— the 
balance  of  evidence  and  the  Introduc- 
tion of  exterior  facts  not  before  ob- 
served to  be  in  evidence.  Thus,  as 
Owen  Inferred  a  bird  from  a  bone, 
Green  Inferred  from  the  shape  of  the 
county  of  Oxford,  marked  out  by  Ro- 
man town  limits  and  ecclesiastical 
boundaries,  plfi«  a  later  earldom  out  of 
place,  the  existence  In  Alfred's  time  of 
a  north-of -Thames  portion  of  Wessex; 
and  this  led  blm  on  to  Interpret  the 
''seemingly  arbitrary  line"  of  delimita- 
tion between  the  Danelagh  and  the 
kingdom  of  Wessex  as  fixed   by  the 

T  "Macmlllan's  Magaslne/'  1888. 

*See  p.  480  (where  he  U  ■peftklnc  of  "work- 
Inc  BDgllsta,  Norman,  and  papal  talatocr  side  by 
aide").  "With  me  the  Impulse  to  try  to  connect 
thinga,  to  find  out  the  'why'  of  tlilnga,  la  im>- 


peace  of  Wedmore  (pp.  221,  429).  He 
told  Freeman  with  gusto  how,  having 
always  believed  ancient  Verona  to  have 
stood  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Adige— a 
fact  forgotten  for  a  thousand  year^— he 
had  gone  there  and  found  the  old  cathe- 
dral with  its  presbytery  and  bishop's 
chair  Just  where  he  had  placed  It  In 
his  mind.  He  called  It  **guesslng";» 
but  such  guesses  as  these  are  Intuitions 
of  genius.  Guessing  Is  easy;  but  to 
guess  right  Is  to  bring  In  Imagination 
to  the  aid  of  knowledge. 

As  Gardiner  said  (**Academy,"  March 
17,  1883),  his  treatment  of  facts  was 
different  from  Freeman's. 

Freeman  fixes  on  facts,  and  gazes 
at  them  till  he  makes  them  tell  their 
secret  and  the  secret  of  the  men 
who  made  them.  .  .  .  That  which 
impressed  [Green]  most  In  men 
was  that  they  were  alive.  .  .  . 
the  continuous  life  of  the  race.  ...  Is 
this  consciousness  of  the  presence  of 
a  living  continuity  In  the  race  a  small 
matter?  Is  it  not  rather  the  very  re- 
sult which  the  modem  scientific  school 
of  historians  are  trying  to  reach?  .  .  . 
high  imaginative  treatment 

The  succeeding  works,  the  **Making 
of  England"  and  the  **Conquest  of  Eng- 
land," are  large  essays,  In  which  geog- 
raphy plays  an  Important  part  Per- 
haps more  than  any  other  part  of 
Green's  work  they  bear  the  Impress  of 
his  direct  study  of  nature  and  history, 
the  geology  which  he  learnt  with  Boyd 
Dawklns,  the  local  history  which  Free- 
man taught  him  to  value  at  Somerleaze 
and  In  many  west  country  excursions 
with  the  Somerset  society,  and  the 
town-lore  In  which  so  much  of  his  his- 
torical Interest  was  centred,  from  the 
time  when  he  first  became  aware  that 
the  town  of  Oxford  had  a  unity  and  a 
development  of  its  own. 

alatible,  and  eren  if  I  orerdo  my  political 
gneaalng  yon"  ((B.  A.  F.)  "or  aome  German  will 
pancta  my  head,  and  put  thinga  rightly  and  unin- 
telligibly again/* 
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These  Somersetshire  excursions 
were  looked  forward  to  with  much 
pleasure.  Besides  the  local  antiquaries, 
some  of  them  no  mean  scholars,  he  met 
at  Wells,  Glastonbury,  or  Shepton, 
such  men  as  Guest,  Earle,  Dawkins, 
Parker,  Willis,  and  others  of  like  dis- 
tinction. Freeman  and  Stubbs  were  al- 
ways there;  and  the  discussions  were 
keen,  and  the  talk  brilliant  It  was 
the  "day  out"  of  the  Oxford  School, 
and  they  enjoyed  it  without  reserve. 

Want  of  space  forbids  our  attempting 
any  further  description  of  the  "Short 
History";  and  it  is  so  well  known,  and 
so  much  has  been  written  about  it  by 
competent  authorities,  that  such  an  at- 
tempt would  be  an  anachronism  and  an 
impertinence.  But  in  the  new  light 
thrown  upon  the  character,  genius,  and 
circumstances  of  the  author  by  the  pub- 
lication of  his  letters,  we  may  consider 
shortly  the  value  of  Green's  historical 
work,  and  of  the  so-called  "school"  to 
which  he  belonged. 

The  writers  who  formed  the  **Oxford 
School"  of  history  did  not  so  much  in- 
vent any  new  method  in  history  as  di- 
rect the  attention  of  Englishmen  to  a 
part  of  their  liistory  which  had  been 
much  neglected.  "Study  your  origins," 
they  said;  "modern  England  cannot  be 
understood  without  reference  to  an- 
cient England."  We  all  knew  that  the 
present  grows  out  of  the  past,  but  were 
content  to  leave  it  so.  It  was  the  work 
of  Stubbs,  Freeman,  and  Green  to  res- 
cue mediaeval  England  from  the  hands 
of  antiquaries  and  romancers,  and 
make  it  live  in  our  minds  as  a  reality, 
not  merely  a  museum  of  dusty  and  un- 
sifted facts  and  fictions  and  stories 
about  people  who  "were  never  alive" 
to  us,  though  there  is  no  doufbt  that 
they  once  lived  and  looked  upon  the 
earth. 

By  the  Oxford  historians  we  mean 
principally  Stubbs,  Freeman,  and 
Green;  for  Goldwin  Smith,  though  he 
still  lives  to  charm  us  by  the  beauty  of 


his  style  and  to  instruct  us  by  his  in- 
sight and  knowledge,  was  at  that  time 
too  eager  a  partisan  to  be  a  trust- 
worthy historian;  and  Froude,  who  sur- 
passed them  all  in  intellectual  brillian- 
cy, was  a  historical  heretic,  and  paint- 
ed men,  like  JEschylus,  rather  as  they 
ought  to  be  tlian  as  they  were;  he  dealt 
with  historical  facts  and  persons  as 
Turner  did  with  castles  and  hills, 
"playing  them  about  boldly  like  chess- 
men," says  Ruskin  in  one  of  his  least 
conscientious  moments;  whilst  Stanley, 
the  "Professor  of  Pictorial  Theology," 
was  often  led  away  by  his  imagination 
into  vagaries  of  comparison  and  coura- 
geous analogies  of  things  which  might 
have  been,  but  were  not,  as  he  in  all 
good  faith  represented  them;  and  had 
neither  leisure  to  be  learned  nor  taste 
for  the  severe  drudgery  which  is  neces- 
sary to  estabilish  facts.  Of  the  three, 
Stubbs  was  much  the  strongest  man. 
He  had  the  industry  of  a  German,  the 
comprehensive  learning  of  the  Renais- 
sance, and  the  good  sense  and  freedom 
from  "enthusiasm"  of  a  Gibbon  or  a 
Porson.  His  astonishing  accuracy  was 
the  result  of  a  vast  memory  and  infinite 
perseverance  in  verifying  facts.  As 
compared  with  Gibbon,  whilst  he  comes 
short  of  him  in  comprehensive  knowl- 
edge of  all  literature  and  power  of  il- 
lustration from  the  whole  field  of  his- 
tory, he  studied  original  authorities 
much  more  deeply.  He  knew  the  chroni- 
clers as  Gibbon  knew  his  Tacitus  and 
Gregory  of  Tours  and  the  Byzantine 
historians.  But  Gibbon  read  nothing 
that  was  not  in  print.  Stubbs  read 
hundreds  of  manuscripts  and  studied 
English  history  by  the  light  of  all  that 
is  known  of  contemporary  annals,  add- 
ing to  this  a  mass  of  archaeological 
knowledge  of  cities,  castles,  and 
churches,  and  of  obscure  documents 
such  as  court-rolls,  royal  and  ecclesias- 
tical writs.  Acts  of  Parliament,  and 
local  charters. 
Freeman  was  great  in  detail.    He  had 
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no  sense  of  proportion  and  little  power 
to  distinguish  right  and  wrong  in  his 
Judgments  of  men  and  motives.  He 
wrote  as  a  partisan,  whether  his  subr 
Jeet  was  the  character  of  a  man,  the 
date  of  a  church  or  the  spelling  of  a 
name.  His  Harold,  Godwine,  and  Wil- 
liam challenge  all  comers  to  controvert 
his  portraiture  of  them.  He  reminds 
us  of  Leech's  critic,  who  asks  for  a 
"candid  opinion,**  and  adds,  "1*11  knock 
any  man  down  who  says  so!*'  Like 
Nelson,  he  "hated  Frenchmen  like  the 
devil,**  and  pelted  them  with  merciless 
broadsides  whenever  he  found  them, 
besides  absurdly  calling  them  "Welch- 
pien."  In  his  own  region  he  was  a 
pedant  and  a  precisian.  His  wide  and 
accurate  knowledge  of  universal  his- 
tory preserved  him  from  shallowness, 
but  not  from  partiality;  and  his  indus- 
try and  determined  perseverance  in  the 
search  for  truth  guarded  him  fnHn 
much  error,  though  they  did  not  teach 
him  to  be  fair  to  antagonists  or  to  pre^ 
serve  philosophic  calm  in  investigating 
the  past. 

What  distinguished  Freeman  from 
other  writers  and  gave  him  a  well- 
deserved  influence  was  his  vigor  and 
vitality,  and  his  robust  contempt  for 
smatterers  and  amateurs,  amongst 
whom  he  most  unjustly  reckoned  his 
great  antagonist  Fronde.  Green  never 
posed  as  a  great  historian.  He  sat  at 
the  feet  of  Stubbe  and  Freeman  as 
masters,  and  he  may  possibly  be  re- 
membered when  Stubbs  is  "supersed- 
ed" by  writers  whose  study  of  parch- 
ment collectively  exceeds  his,  and  when 
Freeman  is  looked  upon  rather  as  a 
writer  of  monographs  than  a  historian. 

The  "Oxford  School"  set  up  no  the- 
ories of  philosophical  history.  Their 
object  was  to  investigate  the  truth. 
Their  predecessors  in  the  field  of  an- 
cient and  mediaeval  history  (of  whom 
Stubbs  always  spoke  with  respect)  had 
somewhat  too  readily  accepted  the  evi- 
dence of  current  narrative;  and,  avoid- 


ing this  error,  they  proceeded  in  a 
strictly  scientific  manner.  They  estab- 
lished facts  and  dates  in  predocumen- 
tary  ages  by  the  evidence  of  earth- 
works, barrows  and  dykes,  place- 
names,  local  customs,  and  ecclesiastical 
legends.  For  a  later  date  they  read 
documents  of  all  kinds,  and  studied 
seals,  churches,  castles,  and  monaster- 
ies—thus laying  in  archaeology  a  foun- 
dation for  history.  When  they  came 
down  to  the  professed  annalists,  they 
made  a  distinction  between  chroniclers 
who  knew  facts  at  first  hand  and  chron- 
iclers who  only  copied  their  predeces- 
sors or  repeated  tradition.  They  set- 
tled the  date  of  "Ipgulphus,**  and  a 
good  deal  of  the  fabric  of  early  history 
fell  down.  They  established  the  prin- 
ciple that  in  primeval  history  direct 
narrative  must  be  supported  by  exter- 
nal evidence  to  be  accepted.  They 
were  not  content,  with  Herodotus,  to 
put  down  priestly  narratives  for  true, 
but  insisted  on  sound  foundations, 
whatever  might  come  to  be  built  on 
them. 

The  method  then  was  scientific, 
working  through  archaeology.  Theory 
stepped  in  where  one  set  of  established 
facts  was  compared  with  a  similar  set 
of  later  date.  How,  for  instance,  did 
the  Judicial  system  of  Henry  II.  differ 
from  that  of  Alfred?  What  new  ele- 
ments had  been  imported?  Whence 
did  they  come?  What  part  in  the 
shaping  of  England  was  borne  by  Ro- 
man law,  imperial  or  papal,  the  institu- 
tions of  Northmen,  Danes  and  Nor- 
mans, working  on  those  of  England, 
themselves  full  of  local  and  provincial 
differences?  It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  in  this  concentration  of  interest  on 
English  origins  through  the  medium 
of  archaeology,  Stubbs  (who  always  ac- 
knowledged freely  his  obligations  to 
English  and  German  writers,  past  and 
present)  was  the  creator  of  a  new 
method. 

This  is  aside  of,  and  to  some  degree 
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iDdependent  of,  political  history,  the 
narrative  of  war  and  peace,  royal  mar- 
riages and  alliances,  the  nse  and  fall 
of  ministries;  apart,  too,  from  the  con- 
siderations of  intellectual  and  spiritual 
movements  and  from  the  lives  of  great 
men;  all  subjects  of  the  highest  inter- 
est, and  in  their  way  not  less  important 
than  the  growth  of  institutions.  Here 
Stubbs  drew  the  line.  His  business 
was  to  investigate  facts.  Hpfiothesea 
non  flngo,  he  might  have  said  with 
Newton;  and  he  may  have  been  too 
suspicious  of  historians  who  traced  in 
the  succession  of  events  the  evolution 
of  economical  and  political  causes, 
periculo8<B  plenum  opus  alew, 

Ranke,  of  whom  Stubbs  speaks  (with 
more  reverence  than  Green)  as  one  of 
the  greatest  of  historians,  is  the  chief 
name  among  those  historians  who  look 
upon  history  from  a  contemporary 
point  of  view,  who  find  the  interpreta- 
tion of  events  in  the  letters  of  ambas- 
sadors, the  treaties  and  political  corre- 
spondence, the  relation  of  states  and 
statesmen  of  the  same  time.  Green 
calls  him  ''pragmatic,"  and  complains 
of  his  "external"  and  **iK>litical"  con- 
ception of  history;  but  confesses  that 

there  is  such  a  Just  aversion  to  "phil- 
osophies of  history,"  on  account  of  the 
nonsense  which  has  passed  under  that 
name,  that  it  is  quite  likely  people 
may  turn  away  from  a  story  which 
(like  his  own)  strives  to  put  facts  on  a 
philosophical  basis,  and  to  miULe 
events  the  outcome  of  social  or  re* 
ligious  currents  of  thought.  (P.  359.) 
Every  word  I  have  written  in  reviews 
and  essays  through  the  last  ten  years 
went  to  the  same  point,  to  a  protest, 
that  is,  against  the  tendency  to  a 
merely  external  political  view  of  hu- 
man affairs,  and  to  a  belief  that 
political  history  to  be  intelligible 
and  Just  must  be  based  on  social  his- 
tory in  its  largest  sense.    (P.  426.) 

It  is  clear  that  two  different  modes  of 
procedure  are  before  us:  to  treat  each 
period  as  an  independent  section,  apd 
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to  examine  the  growth  of  a  nation  or 
an  institution  by  comparing  it  with  the 
same  thing  in  previous  centuries;  to 
rend,  that  is  (as  we  said),  across  the 
page  or  down  the  page;  and  that  to  at- 
tribute such  evolution  principally  to 
social  and  moral  causes  introduces 
theory,  and  with  it  an  element  of  inse- 
curity. But  the  perfect  history  brings 
in  theory  too,  in  its  proper  place,  and 
with  cautions  against  its  abuse. 

Methods  of  history  are  not  so  com- 
pletely different  after  all,  and  we  need 
not  to  put  our  historians  in  this  or  that 
list  All  apply  like  tests  in  the  investi- 
gation of  facts;  all  search  for  motives 
of  action  to  explain  the  facts;  all  recog- 
nize causes  independent  of  conscious 
motive.  No  one  denies  great  men's 
power  of  guiding  events;  no  one  denies 
that  they  can  only  act  within  the  limi- 
tations of  their  time  and  their  personal 
circumstances.  All  allow  that  the  les- 
sons of  the  past  have  their  place  in  the 
present.  History  is  neither  archaeology 
nor  politics,  but  partakes  of  both.  It 
cannot  settle  its  facts  without  i^rchmv 
ology,  nor  help  us  to  think  rightly  with- 
out applying  the  lessons  of  past  politics 
to  the  present  and  the  future. 

We  shall  miss  Green  if  we  seek  him 
in  the  camp  of  the  archaeologists  or  in 
that  of  the  political  theorists.  Of  course, 
in  a  sense,  he  belonged  to  both.  As 
an  inquirer  into  origins  he  wa^^  an 
archaeologist;  as  a  narrator  of  events 
he  could  not  Ignore  the  con<^ering  gen- 
erals and  treaty-ma ki Mjninisters  who 
can  turn  Germans  into  Frenchmen  and 
Poles  into  Prussians.  \But  he  was, 
above  all,  a  believer  in  social  and 
moral  forces,*  a  preacher  and  moralist, 
and  thought  that  history  was  dwarfed 
by  the  '^politicals.")  He  was  angry 
with  Seeley  for  confounding  history 
and  politics.  "The  end  of  the  study  of 
history  is  to  make  a  man"  not  a  histori- 
an, but  a  "politician"!  What  is  the 
end,  then,  of  the  study  of  politics— or 
does   he  consider  them   one   and   the 
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same?  Seriously,  Kingsley  never  talked 
such  mbbisli  as  this.     (P.  240.) 

Seeley  pronounced  that  history  is 
"the  school  of  Statesmanship.'**  He 
put  contemporary  history  above  past 
history.  Ue  valued  past  history,  not 
as  a  storehouse  of  great  deeds  and 
great  warnings,  nor  as  a  portrait  gal- 
lery of  great  men,  nor  for  its  poetical 
and  dramatic  interest,  but  as  a  guide 
towards  acting  in  the  present  and  Judg- 
ing the  future.  If  not  directly  practi- 
cal it  was  worthless.  He  would,  we 
presume,  include  in  its  definition  the 
old  definition  of  't>bilosophy  teaching 
by  examples,"  which  agrees  with  Thu- 
cydides'  conception,  but  confined  it  to 
its  bearing  on  the  politics  of  to-day. 
There  is  much  to  be  said  for  this  view; 
but  it  narrows  history  from  being  a 
branch  of  science  and  a  part  of  human 
philosophy  to  one  function  only,  that 
of  directing  present  action.  A  most 
Important  function,  truly;  but  only  one 
man  in  ten  thousand  can  use  it  so.  The 
lessons  of  history  may  Lave  instructed 
those  who  suffered  by  them,  but  few 
modern  statesmen  or  voters  profit  by 
them.  Still,  we  must  not  forget  that, 
if  Seeley*8  doctrine  of  past  events  pro- 
ducing present  men  and  their  actions 
made  him  represent  Napoleon  as  little 
more  than  part  of  his  environment,  he 
Was  able,  by  putting  forth  the  true 
paradox  that  the  Continental  wars  of 
the  eighteenth  century  were  the  un- 
conscious stirrings  of  the  English  race 
for  oceanic  empire,  to  produce  a  great 
effect  on  public  opinion,  and  give  an 
Impulse  to  the  imperial  idea  which  now 
absorbs  us  all.  But  Seeley  was  the 
one  In  ten  thousand.  The  danger  of 
his  view  of  history  is  that  its  scientlfle 
pretensions  may  set  up  a  claim  to 
establish  conclusions  which  may  be 
used  deductively.  Again,  this  conceit 
of  science  tends  to  make  the  Seeley 

•Inaugural  AddreM  at  Qunbridge,  "The 
Teaching  of  Politics."  Lectures  and  Bssajs  by 
J.  B.  Seeley,  1870. 


school  dry  and  empty  of  emotion. 
Seeley  and  Ranke  work  in  a  Spencerian 
spirit,  aiming  at  generalization  and 
classification  rather  than  inquiring 
what  were  the  faiths  and  aspirations  of 
past  ages.  Inquirers  of  this  stamp 
want  to  know  what  was  done,  and  how 
it  was  done,  not  why  it  was  done.  The 
contest  between  a  town  and  its  op- 
pressor the  neighboring  earl  or  bishop 
does  not  move  them  into  sympathy. 
They  investigate  the  causes,  political, 
economical,  and  geographical,  of  the 
rise  and  decline  of  Winchester,  York, 
or  Liverpool.  The  feelings  of  the  op- 
pressed or  victorious  citizens  they  pass 
by  as  not  to  the  purpose.  *^Men  and 
women,  gentlemen!"  Klngsley  used  to 
say,  who  though  he  taught  at  Cam- 
bridge had  little  of  the  spirit  of  that 
place.  And  so  long  as  history  is  made 
by  men  and  women,  historians  will  be 
right  who  look  upon  men  and  women 
as  actors  in  history,  not  ^'impotent 
pieces  of  the  game."  Both  schools 
have  their  value,  neither  can  do  with- 
out the  €fther;  but  Spencerian  generali- 
zation and  classification  are  dry  and 
cold;  we  cannot  dispense  with  our 
heroic  kings  and  weeping  queens.  To 
leave  out  the  story  of  human  joys  and 
sorrows  in  history,  to  exclude  the  epic 
and  dramatic  interest,  is  like  consider- 
ing Gothic  architecture  as  a  series  of 
problems  of  weight  and  thrust  and  an 
evolution  of  mouldings  and  traceries, 
without  taking  into  account  the  sense 
of  beauty  and  proportion. 

It  is  characteristic  of  Green  that  his 
love  of  country  made  him  look  upon 
his  own  line  as  '*the  old  traditional  line 
of  English  historians." 

Contrast,  he  writes  to  Freeman, 
your  tone  with  Paull's,  for  instance, 
or  even  Gardiner's  with  Rankc.  .  .  I 
don't  doubt  that  the  {English  ideal  of 
history  will  in  the  long  run  be  what 
Gibbon  made  it  in  his  day,  the  first  in 
the  world;  because  it  can  alone  com- 
bine the  love  of  accuracy  and  external 
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facts  with  the  saise  that  goyemment 
and  outer  facts  are  but  the  outcome  of 
individual  men,  and  men  what  body, 
mind,  and  spirit  make  them.    (P.  427.) 

As  for  the  "great  men"  theory,  each 
writer  according  to  the  set  of  his  mind 
thinlLS  of  men  as  individuals  or  as 
parts  of  a  society.  If  the  former,  he 
brings  into  relief  their  differences;  if 
the  latter,  their  resemblances.  The 
individualist  finds  in  Thucydides  or 
Tacitus  a  vivid  picture  of  an  existing 
society;  the  philosophical  inquirer 
compares  these  with  other  states  of 
society,  and  tries  to  find  out  under 
what  differences  of  conditions  similar 
causes  produce  different  results,  or  vice 
t«rM,  and  how  the  differentiating  cir- 
cumstances were  evolved  out  of  former 
conditions.  The  differences  between 
the  two  lines  of  thought  are  rather  mat- 
ter of  temperament  tlian  of  philosophy, 
and  the  true  method  must  combine 
both. 

Green  belonged  by  temperament  to 
the  individualists.  His  men  and  wom- 
en are  all  alive;  their  conscious  motives 
interest  him  as  much  as  the  inherited 
instincts,  political  necessities,  and  eco- 
nomical conditions  which  modify  their 
actions.      He  believed  in  leaders,  and 

■diBlmrgli  B«Ttov. 


his  pages  are  full  of  single  portraits; 
Alfred,  Dunstan,  Henry  II.,  Chaucer, 
McHre,  Marlborough,  are  among  the 
most  striking.  And  besides  and  be- 
yond the  leaders  there  was  the  body  of 
the  nation  with  its  common  interests, 
hopes,  fears,  and  beliefs,  making  for 
themselves  the  history  which  Green 
chiefly  cared  for,  as  their  political  his- 
tory was  made  for  them  by  their  rulers. 
If  Green  had  written  his  history  of 
the  Angevin  kings,  as-  his  friends 
wished,  it  would  have  gone  on  the  shelf 
by  the  side  of  Freeman's  "Conquest*' 
It  would  have  been  read  by  scholars, 
and  he  might  have  been  known  as  a 
great  historian  instead  of  a  popular  his- 
torian. But  he  knew  the  bent  of  his 
own  genius,  and  when  to  follow  or  to 
disregard  advice.  He  was  not  ashamed 
to  write  the  history  of  the  English  peo- 
ple for  j^e^  instruction  of  the  English 
people.  pThe  immense  popularity  of  the 
**Short  History"  does  not  detract  from 
its  merits  as  history,  for  it  was  writton 
for  an  educated  public,  and  is  a  work 
of  learning  and  judgment,  as  well  as  a 
piece  of  excellent  literature;  and  its 
educational  value  outweighs  that  of 
many  books  making  higher  claims  to 
research  and  science. 


OF  HEATHER  BROOMS. 


Flve-an^twenty  years  ago,  before 
Bisley  had  become  synonymous  with 
rifle-ranges,  I  sat,  a  child  beside  my 
mother,  in  a  laborer's  cottage  on  the 
edge  of  the  moor.  Peat  smoke  rose 
from  the  open  hearth,  and  the  house- 
wife regaled  us  with  home-made  cake 
and  turnip  wine;  she  also  fastened  into 
my  small  coat  a  spray  of  pink  daphne 
from  the  garden.  She  was  a  woman 
of  sixty,  with  ITlean  wrinkled  face  like 
a  shrivelled  russet  apple;  but  she  had 


the  vigor  and  verve  of  a  girl  of  sixteen. 
Every  morning  she  went  out  to  field 
labor,  and  she  was  as  cheerful  as  the 
day  was  long— indomitably  cheerful. 
Out  of  many  meetings  with  her,  I  can 
only  remember  one  sentence,  and  that 
was  uttered  on  this  occasion.  My 
mother  inquired,  **And  where  is  your 
daughter  Rachel  now?*-  Answered  our 
hostess,  "She  ain't  in  service  now;  she 
come  home  last  Michaelmas  twelve- 
month, and    she's    been    going  about 
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with  Heth."  This  mysterious  remark 
received  no  further  elucidation,  and  I 
concluded,  with  a  child's  dim  reason- 
ing, that  Heth  must  be  the  man  in 
Genesis  who  had  daughters,  and  was 
now  promenading  Surrey  as  Rachel's 
young  man.  Long  afterwards  I 
learned  that  my  mother  had  also  im- 
agined Heth  to  be  somebody  who  was 
"walking  out"  with  Rachel,  until  she 
came  upon  that  sturdy  daughter  of  a 
sturdier  mother,  urging  a  little  donkey 
along  a  sandy  lane;  and  the  donkey 
drew  a  cart  piled  up  with  heaps  of. 
**heth"— il»j?/ic^  heather.  In  those 
parts  and  those  days  heather  was  ex- 
tensively used  instead  of  straw,  for 
pigsties  and  the  like;  also  as  fuel  for 
the  big  chimney-side  ovens  in  the  open 
fire-places  (though  furze,  peat,  and 
"sprays"— fir  and  birch  boughs— where 
procurable  or  affordable,  were  better), 
but  everybody  knew  that  the  main  and 
chief  purpose  for  which  **heth"  had 
been  created  was  the  making  of  heath- 
er brooms. 

Do  townsfolk  know  these  invaluable 
implements?  Birch  brooms  are  com- 
mon enough;  they  are  sold  round  all 
the  London  suburbs  by  clothes-prop 
people  and  gipsy  basket-carts.  But  the 
heather  broom  is  pre-eminently  a  coun- 
try product  for  country  usages,  such 
as  the  cleaning  of  farmyards,  cowsheds, 
and  pigsties,  the  sweeping  out  of  coun- 
try back-kitchens;  no  cottage,  however 
huml>le,  would  be  without  one.  Certain 
Highland  lairds  are  reputed  to  derive 
two-thirds  of  their  income  from  the 
sale  of  heather  brooms;  and  the 
"broom-squires"  of  the  southern  coun- 
ties sometimes  sell  a  whole  cart-load  at 
once,  thus  replenishing  a  hall  or  farm 
for  years  to  come.  These  broom-squires 
are  a  queer,  mongrel  race,  half  gripsy, 
half  squatter.  They  inhabit  the  fringes 
of  the  Surrey  heaths,  and  the  lonely 
slopes  of  Hindhead;  and  they  pass  on 
wide  irregular  orbits  through  the  south 
and  west  of  England;  their  two-wheel 


veliicles,  drawn  by  stalwart  donkeys  or 
New  Forest  ponies,  are  laden  with  such 
earthenware  pottery  as  would  tempt 
the  most  obdurate  feminine  heart. 
Bowls,  Jars,  pans,  huge  water-Jugs, 
eared  harvest-Jugs  for  slinging  over  the 
shoulder,  glazed  brown  ware  in 
"crocks"  of  every  sort  and  size— all 
these  are  steadied  and  kept  in  place  on 
the  cart  by  strata  of  heather  brooms, 
dark  purple-brown  amongst  the  ruddy 
earthenware;  the  color  scheme  is  de- 
lightful. These  hawkers  do  not  make 
the  pottery,  but  the  brooms  are  their 
own  construction— as  a  rule.  There  is 
a  well-known  legend— Charles  Elings- 
ley,  I  tliink,  tells  it  somewhere,  but 
an  Isle  of  Wight  farmer  unblushingly 
narrated  it  to  me  as  having  been  over- 
heard in  his  own  rickyard— a  story  of 
two  broom-squires  who  met  at  Aires- 
ford  fair.  One  demanded  how  the 
other  could  afford  to  undersell  him  by 
offering  heather  brooms  at  a  penny 
each?  "I  steals  the  heth,  and  I  steals 
the  stales,  and  I  steals  the  withs,  but 
yet  I  can't  sell  mine  under  three-ha'- 
pence." "Ah!"  says  the  other,  "but  I 
steals  mine  ready  made." 

The  heather  is  reaped  before  it  flow- 
ers, when  the  stalks  are  long  and  wiry 
and  thick  with  hard  buds.  The  stales, 
or  handles,  are  cut  from  Spanish  chest- 
nut, or  any  strong  young  wood  that 
happens  to  grow  handy.  The  peasant 
parents  in  "HUnsel  and  Gretel"  were 
broom-makers,  but  in  their  case  it 
seems  to  have  been  a  singularly  unre^ 
munerative  profession;  perhaps  the 
broom  market  is  over-crowded  in 
the  Hartzwald.  In  winter  the  broom- 
squires  change  their  ware;  having  an- 
nexed all  the  berried  holly,  and  poached 
nil  the  available  mistletoe  for  ten  miles 
round,  they  are  off  with  their  loot  to 
the  large  towns,  and  drive  a  roaring 
trade.  Sometimes  they  travel  far 
afield;  I  have  seen  them  arriving  in 
tow-boats  behind  the  Isle  of  Wight 
steamer,   their  huge   freight  of   holly 
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glistening  scarlet  and  bronze  against 
the  wintry  sea;  and  once  I  discovered 
a  bough  of  spindlewood  berries  in  a 
Brompton  shop-window  which  had 
been  obtained  from  one  of  these  va- 
grant gentry  at  dawn  in  Covent  Gar- 
den. But,  as  yet,  never  in  any  district 
of  London  have  I  found  a  heather 
broom.  If  only  a  broom-squire  would 
come  round!  One  would  pay  whatever 
he  liked  to  ask,  for  the  sake  of  old 
times,  and  then  shut  one's  self  up 
somewhere,  to  dream  and  dream.  Far- 
ther than  any  witch's  besom  the 
heather  broom  would  carry  one. 

Now  here  is  a  very  old  broom  that 
has  worn  itself  out  doing  yeoman  ser- 
vice in  the  backyard;  but  perhaps  it 
will  seri-e  our  turn.  Brooms  have  a 
homing  instinct,  and  will  not  turn  to 
right  or  left  until  their  foot— their  one 
foot— be  on  their  native  heather.  Close 
your  eyes,  mount  and  ride.  Hey, 
presto!  we  are  there  already. 

Do  we  find  ourselves  on  a  Cornish 
moor,  where  the  gray  boulders  tower 
out  of  the  crimson  heath-bloom,  and 
the  vast  groundswell  of  the  Atlantic 
surges  and  swerves  in,  a  hundred  feet 
below?  Jackdaws  chatter  among  the 
rocks,  plaintive  wheat-ears  flit  from 
stone  to  stone;  the  black  peat-sod  is  red 
with  sun-dew,  and  glittering  with 
strewn  mica  flakes.  The  wishing-well 
water  trickles  out  of  its  granite  cave, 
and  the  girls  come  up,  pitcher  on  head, 
from  the  flshing  village.  High  above 
all,  muffled  in  grass  and  fern  and 
heather,  looms  the  Druid  altar— its  sac- 
rificial hollows  filled  with  dew,  that 
once  held  pools  of  blood. 

Or  is  it  a  Hampshire  heath?  A  wil- 
derness such  as  encircles  the  New  For- 
est, drowsy  with  the  eternal  murmur 
of  bees  in  the  ling,  sweet  with  marsh 
blossoms  and  pine  scents.  The  bog- 
waters  gleam  strangely  at  night,  and 
the  tall  king-ferns  recede  into  blacker 
shadow.  Resinous  odors  rise  from  the 
trailing  St.  John'g-Wort.      Keep  your 


foot  away  from  it;  in  the  Isle  of  Man 
they  say  that  if  you  tread  on  the  St. 
John's- Wort  after  sunset,  a  fairy  horse 
will  break  from  the  earth  and  gallop 
about  with  you  all  night.  Here,  also, 
are  strange  fiowers  and  precious  plants 
for  the  finding,  such  as  the  summer- 
ladies'  tresses,  tremulous  with  pale 
bells,  the  desire  of  the  collector's  heart, 
growing  only  here  in  all  England.  It 
becomes  darker  and  darker;  far  away, 
across  a  sea-gray  streak,  a  lighthouse 
fiashes.  The  brown  owl  dips  over  the 
furze-brake,  the  night  Jar  whirrs  across 
the  bracken. 

Or  have  we  come  to  a  Dorset  heath, 
such  as  the  wild  wastes  called  the  Dor- 
set Ireland,  where  the  children  of  irre- 
mediable poverty  knit  their  never-end- 
ing tale  of  Ringwood  gloves,  and  cook 
all  their  food  indiscriminately  in  one 
black  pot;  such,  again,  as  the  desert 
lands  round  Wareham,  where  the  rivers 
pour  into  the  uppes  reaches  of  Poole 
Harbor.  The  ciliated  heather,  rose-red 
with  gray  silky  stems,  drops  over  the 
lapping  tide,  the  air  is  full  of  sea-birds, 
crying  and  wheeling.  Or  is  this  a 
Yorkshire  grouse-moor  like  that  in  the 
"Watei<.BaWes."  "all  soft  turf  and 
springing  heather,"  and  full  of  bilber- 
ries and  whinberries,  fern  and  wild 
thyme,  where  lizards  glitter  and  vanish 
down  the  crevices  of  the  limestone 
rocks? 

Or  is  it  a  Norfolk  heath?  over  which 
the  Petulengro  tribe  might  Journey  to 
the  great  horse-fair;  a  moor  such  ns 
surrounds  the  Shrieking  Pits  of  Ayl- 
merton,  where  the  Spectre  Woman 
walks  wailing  and  is  never  comforted. 
Or  a  Devon  heath,  where  reddening 
brambles  and  dusty  ferns  overhang  the 
Plxy-stones,  and  the  voice  of  the  sea 
sings  faintly  in  the  distance? 

No— none  of  these;  it  is  only  such  a 
Surrey  heath  as  you  shall  find  in  any 
day  within  an  hour  of  I^ndon.  The 
tender  blue  sky  is  veiled  with  heat 
haze,  the  midday  sun  beats  down  full- 
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orbed;  the  wind  is  boney -sweet  from 
a  million  heatherbells.  Like  some  fairy 
prince  flinging  off  bis  mean  disguise, 
tbe  moor  bas  changed  its  russet  to 
royal  gold  and  purple,  glowing  from 
rim  to  rim  of  the  horizon.  In  the 
Irish  legend  of  "Smallliead  and  the 
King's  Son/'  these  two  worthies  meta- 
morphosed themselves,  in  a  village  on 
market-day  into  two  heather  brooms. 
They  promptly  set  to  work  to  brush  up 
the  road;  the  crowd  acclaims  them  as 
'*the  mercy  of  God,"  and,  as  a  blessing 
from  heaven,  ''sent  to  sweep  the  road 
for  us."  Nobody  is  in  the  least  sur- 
prised w^hen  they  changge  into  two 
doves  and  take  flight  Some  such  ce- 
lestial agency  must  have  swept  and 
garnished  this  little  haven  of  peace 
under  the  hill-firs.  The  brown  fallen 
spines  lie  soft  as  velvet  underfoot;  the 
giant  spikes  of  rosebay-willowherb 
guard  the  outer  ward.  Climbing  the 
hillside,  knee-deep  in  bloom,  one 
brushes  past  the  short  bushes  of  bil- 
berries, or  "herts,"  blue-black  with 
pleasant  fruit.  Green  brackens  lean 
over  the  little  well-hollow  in  the  hill- 
top, dark  in  an  immemorial  pine-shad- 
ow; and  drop,  drop,  drop,  the  little 
spring  drips  into  its  brown  limpid  pool 
with  sandy  sides.  Birds  come  here  to 
drink,  faded  heath-bells  fall  in  and 
float,  little  blue  butterfiies  drift  by  from 
the  blinding  glare  outside. 

At  the  foot  of  the  hill  lies  a  yellow 
glimmer,  where  the  Marsh-Asphodel 
grows,  and  the  Golden-rod,  which 
closes  all  wounds,  and  is  also  a  divin- 
ing-rod for  the  discovery  of  buried  gold 
and  silver.  In  Elizabethan  days,  dried 
Golden-rod  was  imported  and  sold  at 
half-a-crown  an  ounce  by  the  London 
herb-women,  until  it  was  found  by 
Hampstead  ponds,  and  then  its  repute 
declined.  Here  also  is  the  Marsh- 
violet,  and  the  Bog-Pimpernel;  and 
what  is  this  warm  aromatic  breath, 
redolent  of  a  thousand  memories,  that 
hovers  across  the  moor?     Many  names 


it  has,  and  by  any  name  it  will  smell 
as  sweet— Bog-Myrtle,  Golden-withy, 
Candle-berry,  Sweet-Gale— the  pleas- 
antest,  cleanest,  keenest  of  all  heath- 
land  odors.  In  Sweden  they  brew  a 
powerful  drink  from  Sweet-Gale,  and 
some  have  mentioned  it  as  an  ingredi- 
ent of  the  mysterious  heather-beer.  The 
peasants  of  Isla  and  Jura  make  a  pala- 
table beverage  by  mixing  two-thirds  of 
heath-tops  \^ith  one  of  malt:  but  it 
lacks  the  Pictish  potency. 

The  Pechs  were  a  great  people  for 
ale,  which  they  brewed  frae  heather; 
sae,  ye  ken,  it  bood  to  be  an  ex- 
traomar  cheap  kind  of  drink,  for 
heather,  I*se  warrant,  was  as  plenty 
then  as  it*s  now.  This  art  o*  theirs 
was  muckle  sought  after  by  the  other 
folk  that  lived  in  the  kintry;  but  they 
never  would  let  out  the  secret,  but 
handed  it  down  from  father  to  son 
among  themselves,  wi'  strict  injunc- 
tions frae  one  to  another  never  to  let 
anybody  ken  aboot  it. 

At  last,  gradually  exterminated  by  the 
Scots,  the  dwarfish  race  is  reduced  to 
two,  father  and  son.  King  Kenneth 
threatens  to  torture  them  into  disclos- 
ure of  the  secret.  The  father  agrees 
to  tell  it  on  one  condition,  which  is 
granted  him. 

Then  said  the  Pech: 

"My  son  ye  maun  kill 
Before  I  \%ill  you  tell 
How  we  brei;\'  the  yill 
Frae  the  heather  bell." 

The  King  was  dootless  greatly  as- 
tonished at  sic  a  request;  but  as  he 
had  promised,  he  caused  the  lad  im- 
mediately to  be  put  to  death.  When 
the  auld  man  saw  his  son  was  dead, 
he  started  up  in  a  great  stewd,  and 
cried,  *Now,  do  wi'  me  as  you  like. 
My  son  ye  might  have  forced,  for  he 
was  but  a  weak  youth,  but  me  ye 
never  can  force: 

"And  though  you  may  me  kill, 
I  will  not  you  tell 
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How  we  brew  the  ylU 
Frae  the  heather  bell."^ 

Probably  this  occult  drink  was  of  the 
nature  of  mead.     Mead,  which  Is  made 
from  honey,  is  Intoxicating;  and  heath- 
er-honey is  of  a  singular  and  pungent 
sweetness.      But  heather,   strange  to 
say,  has  a  world-old  association  with 
tragedy.      The   child   of   sour  barren 
soils,  holding  no  communion  with  rich 
comlands  and  fruits  of  the  earth,  its 
banishment  and  isolation  marks  it  out 
to  evildoers  as  fit  for  treasons,  strata- 
gems, and  spoils.      In  Germany  they 
ascribe  the  very  color    of     the  Heicto 
(heath)  to  the  blood  of  the  slain  Heiden 
(heathen)    who    inhabited    the    waste* 
lands.    The   little   brooks  which   ooze 
from  the  marsh  and  creep  over  the 
moor  leave  rusty-red  stains  on  their 
pebbles,  and  a  sharp  sweet  taste  in  the 
mouth— is  it  of  iron  or  blood?    It  might 
be  either.     I  know  of  no  song  so  terri- 
ble as  Schumann's  Heide-Knabe,  where 
the  boy,  liaving  dreamed  an  ill  dream, 
goes  forth  reluctantly  over  the  heath, 
bearing  money  for  his  master.      The 
heath-track,  the  stunted  willows— the 
vast  levels  of  loneliness— the  inevitable 
approach  of  the  predestined  murderer, 
these  things  haunt  one  like  a  night- 
mare, the  worse  for  its  inherent  proba- 
bility.    All  the  plants,  too,  which  fre- 
quent heatherlands,  are  in  popular  be- 
lief of  supernatural  endowment,  and 
more  or  less  malevolent.      Sometimes 
they  are  holy  plants,  set  there  to  coun- 
teract the  malign  influences   of    their 
comrades;  but  for  the  most  part  they 
are    akin    to  Will-o-the- wisps,    witch- 
spells,  and  ghosts  of  murdered  travel- 
lers;   they    represent    the    spade-suit 
among  flowers. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  imperial  Fox- 
glove; glorious  to  behold,  yet  of  ill  re- 
pute among  all  nations.  The  English 
know  it  as  Witches'-Bells,  the  Welsh 
as  Goblin's  Gloves;  the  Irish,  with  that 

^  Ohamb«ni,  'TOfraUtr  BbTmes  of  Scotland." 


reserve  which  overtakes  them  when 
the  fairies  are  in  question,  know  it  as 
Lusmore  or  Great  Herb,  consecrate  to 
the  affairs  of  the  Good  People.  It  is 
a  dangerous  plant,  and  no  animal  will 
touch  it  It  impedes  the  circulation 
of  the  blood,  produces  violent  exhilara- 
tion of  the  spirits,  and  has  various 
other  ill  effects  upon  the  human  sys- 
tem. 

The  Derbyshire  women,  early  in 
this  century,  used  to  intoxicate  them- 
selves with  Foxglove  tea,  secretly 
brewed  in  their  husband's  absence.  To 
counteract  this  evil  influence,  here  is  a 
trail  of  Honeysuckle,  red  and  cream 
and  gold;  the  Alhranke  or  witch-snare 
of  Lower  Germany.  Consumptive  folk 
were  wont  to  seek  sorceresses,  who 
passed  them  thrice  through  a  cir- 
cular wreath  of  Honeysuckle,  cut 
when  the  leaves  were  Just  bud- 
ding, during  the  increase  of  the 
March  moon.  Here  the  heath-stalks 
are  enmeshed,  and  the  furze-bushes 
half  strangled,  with  salmon-colored 
threads  and  tiny  waxen-blooms;  this  is 
the  Dodder,  the  precious  Epithymum  of 
ancient  lore.  Charms  were  once  in 
vogue  for  use  where  Dodder  g^rew,  to 
disperse  and  scatter  its  concentrated 
magic. 

"The  strings  have  no  leaves  at  all 
upon  them,"  says  Culpepper,  "but  wind 
and  interlace  themselves  upon  a  small 
plant,  that  it  taketh  away  all  comfort 
of  the  sun  from  it,  and  is  ready  to 
choke  and  strangle  it.  .  .  .  All  dodders 
are  under  Saturn,  tell  me  not  of  physi- 
cians crying  up  Epithymum,  or  that 
dodder  which  groweth  upon  thyme; 
he  is  a  physician  indeed  that  hath  wit 
enough  to  choose  his  dodder  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  disease  and  humor 
peccant." 

Here  the  antlered  branches  of  the 
Staghom  or  Club-moss,  the  Selago  of 
the  Druids,  the  Golden  Herb  which 
must  be  gathered  in  stealth  by  a  naked 
virgin  with  mystic  ceremonial.      The 
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dust  which  issues  from  its  spore-cases, 
being  highly  inflammable,  is  collected 
for  purposes  of  fire  works  and  stage 
lightning.  In  Cornwall  it  is  still  used 
for  diseases  of  the  eye,  being  plucked 
with  a  holy  invocation,  and  many  remi- 
niscences of  the  Druidic  rite,  notably 
the  white  cloth  to  wrap  it  in.  Here,' 
to  ward  off  heathen  spells,  are  the  per- 
fumed yellow  blossoms  of  Our  Lady's 
Bedstraw,  on  which  Christ  lay  in  the 
manger,  and  which  refresheth  the  sore 
weariness  of  trayellers;  here  is  the 
gentle  Byebright  or  Euphrasy,  "that 
gives  dim  eyes  to  wander  leagues 
around,"  and  here  the  soil  is  red  with 
Sundew,  the  flower-ogre  that  feeds  on 
baby-flies.  Spirits  of  Sundew— ii^tia 
ro%ae  «oZi«— were  once  an  infallible  cure 
for  the  plague;  its  distilled  Juice  yields 
a  strong  stimulant.  Does  it  secrete 
the  mystery  of  heather-ale?  Here  in 
trails  of  blue  and  twists  of  white,  is 
the  delicate  Milkwort,  with  which  gar- 
landed, our  forefathers  walked  the 
boundaries  in  Gang-week;  here  are  the 
yellow  Hawkweed,  the  Devil's-bit- 
scabious,  the  pink  Centaury,  and  a  host 
of  others.  And  here,  there,  and  every- 
where, fragrant  and  bushy,  grows  the 
Bracken-fern,  the  Fern  of  God,  the 
hated  of  witches,  in  whose  cut  stalks  is 
the  signature  I.H.S.  When  the  brack- 
ens of  Christchurch  Head  begin  to  curl 
up  out  of  the  heatherhill,  the  flshermen 
of  the  Stour  and  Avon  put  out  their 
flrst  lobster-pots;  also  they  say— 

When  the  fern  is  as  high  as  a  spoon. 
Then  you  may  sleep  an  hour  at  noon; 
When  the  fern  Is  as  high  as  the  table. 
Then  you  may  sleep  as  longasyouYe 

able; 
When  the  fern  begins  to  look  red, 
Then  milk  is  good  with  brown  bread. 

There  are  six  species  of  English 
heath,  not  counting  the  Ling;  six  mira* 
cles  of  pink  and  purple  and  dulcet  hon- 
ey-scent. Sweet  are  the  uses  of  them 
all;  ale  and  brooms  are  not  their  sum 


total.  The  Northern  cottager  knows 
their  worth;  still,  as  in  the  "Lady  of 
the  Lake,"  "withered  heath  and  rushes 
dry*'  are  his  roof,  and  his  walls  are  of 
black  earth  combined  with  heather. 
He  makes  his  bed  of  heath,  he  twines 
his  ropes  of  it;  he  dyes  his  yam  and 
wool  a  golden  yellow  in  a  decoction  of 
young  heather  twigs.  This  plant  of 
royal  purple  is  essentially  the  poor 
man's  plant;  growing  where  nothing 
else  will,  hardy  against  all  weathers, 
limitless  in  profusion,  it  supplies  him 
with  the  means  of  shelter,  rest,  and 
fuel.  In  the  Northern  hemisphere  it 
is  but  a  shadow,  in  extent,  size,  and 
.variety,  of  what  it  attains  elsewhere;  in 
Cape  Colony  alone  there  are  nearly 
three  hundred  species,  and  in  southern 
latitudes  it  becomes  arborescent.  Lin- 
nseus  mentions  a  belief  among  the 
Lapps,  that  two  plants  would  eventual- 
ly over-run  and  destroy  the  earth; 
namely  heather  and  tobacco.  This 
would  at  any  rate  be  a  pleasanter  ft/naXe 
than  collision  with  a  comet 

You  will  perceive  then  that  the  heath- 
land  supplies  a  man  with  most  things, 
if  not  all,  necessary  for  soul  and  body: 
that  is,  if  he  be  one  to  be  "content  with 
plain  and  simple  things,"  as  A  Kempis 
says,  "and  not  to  grumble  against  any 
inconvenience."  Bilberries  and  black- 
berries for  his  food,  roseberries  too  and 
hawthorn-berries  from  scattered  stunt- 
ed bushes:  wine  of  sundew,  and  beer  of 
bog-myrtle,  and  ale  of  heather,  to  make 
him  merry.  Roots  and  stalks  and  Juices 
to  defend  him  from  things  supernatural 
(which  he  may  Justly  expect  in  such  a 
solitude),  flowers  of  holy  meaning  to 
lead  him  heavenward.  Birds  for  his 
music,  cotton-wll low-down  to  stuff  his 
pillows,  rushes  and  willows  for  his 
baskets,  rabbit-fur  to  clothe  him  and 
his  Baby  Bunting,  little  wells  and 
brooks  for  his  ablutions:  and  heath  for 
house,  couch,  and  flre— all  at  the  cost 
of  a  little  labor.  Is  he  much  to  be 
pitied? 
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"There's  likewise  a  wind  in  the 
heath/'  as  the  gipsy  said  to  Lavengro. 
"Life  is  sweet,  brother;  who  would 
wish  to  die?  .  .  .  Wish  to  die,  Indeedl 
A  Bomany  chal  would  wish  to  live 
for  ever." 

"In  sickness,  Jasper?" 

"There's  the  sun  and  stars,  brother." 

"In  blindness,  Jasper?" 

"There's  the  wind  on  the  heath, 
brother;  if  I  could  only  feel  that  I 
would  gladly  live  for  ever!" 

Fierce  and  conquering,  seizing  the 
world  in  its  giant  grasp,  the  wind  on 
the  heath  flings  itself  across  the  hills: 
it  is  full  of  old  echoes,  songs  and 
shrieks  and  war-cries,  and  legends  of 
feud  and  foray  among  the  Border  hills. 
In  the  breath  of  such  a  wind  the  Ro- 
mans built  and  fought  along  the  North, 
the  moss-troopers  flashed  across  Tyne- 
dale  and  Redesdale,  and  the  hill-coun- 
try men  swept  out  for  battle,  to  the 
cry  of 

Tarset  and  Tarret  Burn, 
Hard  and  heather-bred. 
Yet!  yet!  yet! 

The  wind  on  the  heath  sums  up  all— 
the  proud  desolation,  the  wild  menace, 
the  untrammelled  spaciousness  oX  the 
heather  land,  and  utters  it  on  celestial 
trumpets  whose  notes  reach,  feebly  and 
far-off,  to  the  dusty  ways  of  towns. 

Temple  Bar.  » 


But  now  the  sun  is  westering,  and  a 
film  of  mist  creeps  over  the  marshy 
places.  A  chill  comes  into  the  delicious 
air,  bringing  vague  recollections  of 
other  heaths  over  which  only  the  mind 
has  wandered— the  wild  Northern 
wastes  of  Andersen's  stories,  the  east 
wind  at  midnight  over  desolate  German 
leagues.  Frogs  are  croaking  in  deafen- 
ing chorus:  the  fern-owl  churrs  like  a 
spinning-wheel:  the  last  lark  has 
dropped.  Far  away  in  little  green 
oases,  cottage  candles  are  lit,  and  thin 
spirals  of  peat-smoke  flicker  over  the 
thatched  roofs.  All  this  one  saw  some- 
where before— or  was  it  in  a  ha  If -re- 
membered tale? 

Late,  late  in  a  gloamin'  when  all  was 

still, 
When  the  fringe  was  red  on  the  west- 
ern hill, 
The  reek  o'  the  cot  hung  o'er  the  plain. 
Like  a  little  wee  cloud  in  the  world 

its  lane. 
When  the  ingle  lowed  wi'  a  eerie  leme, 
Late,    late    in    a    gloamin',    Kilmeny 
came  hame. 

And  so  must  we.  The  heather-lands 
grow  vague  and  dusky,  and  the  heather 
broom  lies  at  hand,  as  tangible  as 
ever.  "Horse  and  hattock!"  as  the 
fairies  say.     Mount  and  ride! 

May  Byron. 


ANOTHER  "GRACEFUL  CONCESSION." 


While  the  British  public  has  been  de- 
voting its  attention  to  ping-pong,  cricket, 
and  other  congenial  pursuits,  an  event 
of  no  small  importance,  whether  from 
the  political  or  the  naval  standpoint, 
has  passed  almost  unnoticed.  This  Is 
the  visit  of  the  German  squadron,  un- 
der Prince  Henry  of  Prussia,  to  Irish 
waters.     For  the  flrst  time  in  our  his- 


tory, a  foreign  force  superior  to  any 
squadron  which  we  have  in  commission 
in  home  waters,  superior  indeed  to  any 
individual  squadron  of  any  navy  in 
waters  outside  the  Mediterranean,  has 
been  at  work  upon  our  coasts,  per- 
forming evolutions,  learning  the  navi- 
gation of  our  harbors,  and  training  for 
war.      This  force  comes  to-day  as  a 
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friend,   but  we  know  enough  of  the 
openly   expressed  intentions,   both   of 
the  German  nation  and  the  men  who 
direct  German   policy,   to  understand 
that  in  the  future  it  may  come  as  an 
enemy.     And  as  it  is  always  present  in 
northern  waters,  it  is  of  the  utmodt  im- 
portance that  Englishmen  should  un- 
derstand what  exactly  its  strength  is. 
Prince  Henry's  squadron  has  for  some 
days  during  the  past  month  been  Ijring 
in  one  of  the  fortified    bases    of    our 
Navy,  Berehaven— a  base  which  it  is 
not  by  any  means  desirable,  from  a  na- 
tional point  of  view,  that  foreign  naval 
officers  should  be  invited  to  explore  and 
make  themselves  acquainted  with.    It 
had  previously  visited  Lough  Swilly, 
which  is  another  of  our  fortified  sec- 
ondary bases,  so  that  it  clearly  has  an 
especial  predilection  for  harbors  which 
the  British  Navy  Intends  to  use  in  war- 
time.    One  would  have  supposed  that, 
after  the  conduct  to  this  country  of 
Germans  in  the  past  two  years,  from 
Count  Billow  downwards,  the  German 
admiralty  would  have  found  it  impos- 
sible to  ask,  and  the  British  Admiralty 
impossible  to  grant,  such  a  favor.     It 
is  not  usual  for  navies  to  resort  to 
the  fortified  harbors  of  other  Powers, 
unless  they  are  on  terms  of  the  closest 
friendship  and  alliance  with  those  Pow- 
ers, which  we  know  is  not  the  case 
with    Germany.    Our   squadrons    visit 
such  points  as  Arancl  Bay  in  Sardinia, 
the  Gulf  of  Volo  in  Greece,  Arosa  Bay 
in  Spain,  but  these  are  not  fortified 
harbors,  used  by  the  squadrons  of  the 
Powers  to  which  they  belong  as  naval 
bases,  nor  are  they  owned  by  States 
which  this  country  is  perpetually  men- 
acing with  its  wrath.     A  distant  paral- 
lel to  the  German  hardihood  in  making 
this  request  would  be  if  England  were 
to  ask  Russia  to  allow  her  to  station 
her  Reserve  Squadron  for  a  fortnight 
at  Helsingfors,  or  France  to  allow  her 
to  exercise  her  Channel  Squadron  in 
Douarnenez    Bay,     and    yet     neither 


France  nor  Russia  has  shown  the  same 
hostile  temper  to  England  as  has  Ger- 
many, nor  has  either  of  them  openly 
avowed  the  purpose  of  building  a  fleet 
to  destroy  the  British  naval  predomi- 
nance, as  the  Germans  have  done. 

An  examination  of  this  German  fleet 
in  our  waters,  and  a  comparison  of  it 
with  our  Channel  Squadron,  will  show 
how  formidable  the  German  Navy  is 
becoming.  Prince  Henry  has  ordina- 
rily under  him  eight  battle  ships  and 
three  protected  cruisers.  Our  own 
Channel  Squadrqn  at  the  date  of  his 
visit  consisted  of  six  battleships  and 
nominally  six  cruisers,  though  of  these 
latter  several  were  absent  from  the 
squadron.  One  of  the  most  inefficient 
has  Just  been  replaced  by  an  armored 
cruiser  of  powerful  pattern,  but,  with 
the  exception  of  this  ship,  the  cruisers 
in  either  force  can  1)6  dismissed  as  be- 
ing of  no  great  flghting  value. 

When  the  German  squadron  left  its 
own  waters  it  was  composed  of  flve 
new  battleships  of  the  Kaiser  class  and 
three  older  vessels  of  the  Brandenburg 
type.  But,  on  the  way  over,  one  of 
the  best  German  ships,  the  Kaiser  WU- 
helm  II, t  which  is  fltted  up  to  act  as  the 
Emperor's  flagship,  broke  down,  and 
had  to  be  sent  back  for  repairs;  while 
at  precisely  the  same  time  one  of  the 
battleships  of  the  Channel  Squadron,  ' 
the  Mara,  was  also  temporarily  disabled 
by  the  sad  explosion  in  her  fore-bar- 
bette, which  killed  two  of  the  best  and 
most  promising  young  officers  in  our 
Navy.  So  that  we  could  point  no  fln- 
ger  of  scorn  at  our  rival  on  this  head. 
It  should  be  observed  that  the  battle- 
ships of  the  German  Navy  are  built  in 
homogeneous  groups  of  a  size  dictated 
by  tactical  considerations.  Each  group 
consists  of  flve,  of  which  four  are  for 
service  in  the  fleet  as  a  complete  sub- 
division, and  the  flfth  for  duty  as  a 
flagship  or  in  reserve.  All  the  ships  of 
one  type  or  group  are  kept  together  in 
the  same  fleet.     This  indicates  a  sys- 
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tern  and  method  in  the  German  plans 
which  we  should  do  well  to  copy.  Our 
own  Navy  has  several  large  groups  of 
battleships,  homogeneous  in  construc- 
tion, but  in  not  one  single  case  are  all 
the  ships  of  one  group  in  any  one  fleet. 
This  is  in  itself  a  sign  of  faulty  admin- 
istration and  defective  staff-work  in  the 
British  Navy  which  the  public  might 
note.  There  is  no  point  or  purpose  in 
constructing  large  groups  of  ships,  and 
then  wasting  the  uniformity  thus  at- 
tained by  carefully  mixing  up  the  vari- 
ous classes  till  the  result  is  a  collection 
of  "squadrons  of  specimens." 

The  battleships  of  the  Channel 
Squadron  are  of  the  Majestic  class,  and 
are  considerably  larger  than  the  (Ger- 
man ships  of  the  Kaiser  class.  At  first 
Bight  they  might  seem  much  more  for- 
midable than  the  Germans.  But  on 
examination  we  discover  these  not  very 
reassuring  facts.  In  the  first  place, 
the  German  Kaiser  class  are,  on  the 
whole,  newer  ships.  The  first  of  them 
was  laid  down  in  1894  and  the  last  in 
1898;  the  first  of  the  Majesties  in  1893 
and  the  last  in  1894,  and  when  de- 
signed the  Germans  were  in  many  ways 
better  up  to  date  than  the  British  ships. 
If  they  are  smaller,  they  are  handier; 
they  have  many  small  points  of  advan- 
tage as  against  the  British  type,  and 
though  individually  these  points ''may 
not  be  of  great  Importance,  collectively 
they  become  very  serious.  Thus  the 
Germans  are  half  a  knot  faster;  they 
have  with  one  exception  Krupp  steel 
armor,  which  is  much  superior  to  the 
Harveyed  steel  of  the  British  battle- 
ships; they  have  guns  which  fire  their 
projectiles  with  a  much  higher  velocity 
than  the  Majesti&s;  the  rate  of  fire  of 
their  heavy  weapons  is  again  greater 
than  that  of  the  British  ships;  their 
boilers  are  a  mixture  of  the  water-tube 
and  cylindrical,  to  which  this  country 
is  now  coming  after  many  years  of  un- 
satisfactory experiments;  they  have 
triple-screws,  which  give  greater  ma- 


noeuvring power  and  increased  security 
against  disablement;  they  draw  less 
water;  they  have  no  wood  about  them, 
whereas  the  British  ships  have  a  great 
deal,  and  would  he  seriously  incommod- 
ed by  splinters,  if  not  by  fire,  in  action; 
and  their  torpedo  armament  is  more 
powerful. 

The  batteries  of  the  Kaiser  class  in- 
clude many  more  guns,  though  as  a  set- 
off against  this  must  be  noted  the  fact 
that  their  big  guns  are  much  lighter 
than  those  of  the  Majestic.  The  two 
contrasted  types  stand  thus  in  the  mat- 
ter of  guns: 

Five  Majesties,  four  12-in.,  twelve  6-in., 

sixteen  12-pounders:  ' 
Four    Kaisers,    four    9.4-in.,    eighteen 

.5.9-in.,  twelve  20-pounders: 

The  Majesti&s  big  guns  fire  a  shot 
weighing  850  pounds;  the  Kaiser's  one 
weighing  330  to  475  pounds;  but  the 
rate  of  fire  of  the  German  guns  is 
much  greater  than  that  of  the  British, 
so  that,  according  to  the  statement  of 
German  oflScers,  the  German  gun  can 
fire  two  shots,  or  even  three  under  fa- 
vorable circumstances,  a  minute;  while 
the  British  can  only  fire  one  shot  in  fifty 
seconds,  and  after  four  rounds  have 
been  fired  this  sinks  to  one  shot  in  sev- 
enty-five seconds.  The  slow  fire  of 
our  big  guns  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
they  have,  after  four  shots,  to  be 
brought  back  every  time  to  a  fixed 
loading  position,  while  the  German 
guns  can  be  loaded  in  any  position,  a 
fresh  sign  of  bad  work  in  our  staff  de- 
partments. The  British  guns  must  be 
taken  off  the  target  and  moved  back 
to  the  position  to  load;  the  German 
guns  can  be  kept  on  the  target  while 
loading.  It  is  certain  that,  under  such 
conditions  the  Germans  would  make 
the  better  shooting.  Whether  the 
greater  weight  of  the  Majestic' s  shell 
would  compensate  for  her  slower  fire 
is  a  matter  on  which  gunnery  experts 
differ.  The  English  think  that  it  would; 
the  Germans  that  it  would  not 
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The  smaller  guns  of  the  Germans  are 
far  more  powerful  than  the  British;  in- 
deed, though  this  matter  is  usually  ig- 
nored, the  difference  in  power  is  nearly 
as  great  as  that  between  our  old  muz- 
zle-loaders and  our  first  breech-loaders. 
Moreover,  the  German  5.9-in.  guns  can 
pierce  the  Harveyed  steel  which  pro- 
tects the  British  6-in.  guns,  while  the 
British  6-in.  guns  cannot,  at  fighting 
ranges,  hope  to  pierce  the  Krupp  ar- 
mor which  protects  the  German  5.9-in. 
guns.  Under  such  circumstances  a 
duel  between  eighteen  guns  on  the  one 
part  and  twelve  on  the  other  could 
have  only  one  result.  It  should  be  ob- 
served, as  confirming  what  is  said  here, 
that  the  Ifaval  Annuals  for  1896  and 
1899  give  the  energy  of  fire  for  the  two 
contrasted  classes  as  394,000  foot-tons 
for  the  British  and  676,000  for  the  Ger- 
man vessel.  As  against  this  great  ad- 
vantage which  the  Germans  hold  is 
to  be  set  some  weakness  in  defence. 
The  Majestic  has  rather  more  armor  and 
it  is  rather  better  disposed,  though  it  is 
doubtful  whether  in  practice  this  is  not 
neutralized  by  the  better  quality  and 
greater  resisting  power  of  the  German 
Krupp  mail. 

On  paper,  then,  four  ships  of  the 
Kaiser  class  should  be  superior  to  four 
ships  of  the  Majestic  class.  The  fifth 
Majestic  would  be  faced  by  the  three 
German  battleships  of  the  Brandenburg 
class,  and  they  should  together  be  able 
to  beat  her.  Thus  it  cannot  be  said 
that  the  position  of  the  Channel  Squad- 
ron, vis-d-vis  this  German  Squadron,  is 
at  all  satisfactory.  Yet  the  Channel 
Squadron  is  indubitably  more  power- 
ful than  the  Reserve  fleet,  which  is  our 
only  other  home  squadron.  The  Re- 
serve fleet  is  only  concentrated  and  at 
sea  four  months  in  the  year,  an  ar- 
rangement which  may  save  expense, 
but  which  sacrifices  the  all-important 
factor  of  eflJclency,  so  that  it  could  not 
be  expected  to  shape  well  in  battle. 
The  return  of  the  Mars  to  the  Channel 


Squadron  will  hardly  offset  the  return 
of  the  fifth  of  the  Kaiser  class  to  the 
German  fieet,  and  we  really  depend  for 
our  advantage  upon  the  one  armored 
cruiser  which  has  Just  been  added  to 
the  Channel  Squadron.  Nor  is  the 
German  advantage  transitory.  By  the 
close  of  the  present  year  the  Germans- 
will  possess  eight  thoroughly  modern 
battleships  in  their  squadron,  and  as 
they  are  building  fast,  we  shall  very 
soon  have  to  choose  between  withdraw- 
ing a  great  part  of  our  fieet  from  the 
Mediterranean  or  enormously  inoreas- 
ing  our  ship-building  program.  In  the 
years  1900-3  we  shall  only  have  laid 
down  nine  battleships  to  their  eight 

From  the  political  standpoint,  which 
we  have  left  to  be  considered  last,  the 
visit  is  likely  to  have  unsatisfactory 
results.  It  is  being  used  in  Germany 
as  an  argument  that  the  best  way  tO' 
make  the  Englishman  civil  is  to  kick 
him.  "See,"  it  is  being  said,  "after  all 
Count  Bfilow's  abuse  of  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain, the  English  grant  us  sometliing 
which  they  have  never  granted  any 
other  Power.  Why  treat  them  with 
civility  when  they  are  ready  to  show 
themselves  so  spiritless  and  undiscern- 
ing?  We  Germans  have  plainly  told  them 
what  we  mean  in  the  preamble  of  our 
Naval  Act,  where  we  say  that  'Ger- 
many must  have  a  fieet  of  such 
strength  that  even  for  the  greatest 
naval  Power  war  with  her  would  in- 
volve such  risks  as  to  jeopardize  Its 
own  supremacy,'  and  yet,  though  we 
point  not  obscurely  at  our  true  aim, 
their  Government  thus  kow-tows  to 
us."  The  conclusion  is  obvious,  that 
England  is  either  asleep  or  afraid  of 
Germany. 

It  is  in  every  way  most  undesirable 
that  such  ideas  should  be  allowed  to 
implant  themselves  in  German  heads. 
Because  the  Germans  are  building  an 
immense  fleet  and  planning  to  take 
from  us  our  naval  supremacy,  that  is 
no  reason  why  we  should  be  uncivil 
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to  them,  but  it  is  a  very  sonnd  argu- 
ment against  obsequiousness  on  our 
part.  The  truth  is  that  Germany  has 
picked  a  quarrel  deliberately,  and,  so 
long  as  personal  friends  of  the  Kaiser*8, 
such  as  Professor  Delbrfick,  declare 
that  "Germany  .  .  .  will  make  no 
terms  of  any  sort  with  treacherous  Al- 
bion," and  so  long  as  such  pronounce- 
ments are  received  with  enthusiasm  by 
Germans,  it  is  an  enormous  error  for 
us  to  open  our  bases  to  German  fleets 
or  to  sanction  tacitly  the  expl<^tation 
of  cold  formalities  by  the  German  diplo- 
matists. 

These,  with  their  usual  astuteness, 
are  representing  the  visit  abroad  as  a 
<!Ounterblast  to  President  Loubet's 
Journey  to  St  Petersburg,  and  as  a 
proof  that  they  still  have  only  to  speak 
the  word  to  obtain  the  British  alliance. 

The  National  Berlew. 


The  day  when  such  a  thing  was  possi- 
ble is  for  ever  past  To  remove  all 
misconceptions  in  Paris,  and  to  indicate 
to  the  French  that  our  quarrels  with 
them  are  over,  it  might  be  well  to  In- 
vite the  French  Northern  Squadron  to 
pay  our  naval  bases  a  visit  It  is  cer- 
tain that  at  this  moment  Germany  is 
at  her  old  game  of  using  the  bugbear 
of  an  imaginary  British  menace  to 
smooth  her  own  relations  with  France 
and  Russia  and  obtain  from  them  fresh 
concessions,  of  which  we  shall  ulti- 
mately have  to  pay  the  cost.  This 
game  was  tried  at  the  date  of  the 
French  expedition  to  Mitylene,  and  its 
failure  on  that  occasion  seems  to  open 
up  the  way  for  better  relations  between 
England  and  her  great  n^ghbor  across 
the  Channel. 

Ignotus. 


THE  WINDS  OF  CATHRIGG. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 


FAOT  AND  FAVOT. 


The  weeks  dragged  on  till  even 
northern  Marsdale  was  joyous  with  the 
glories  of  the  later  spring,  and  the 
breadth  of  frowning  Scunner  Head  was 
draped  with  golden  gorse,  and  bluebells 
lay  in  wide  sheets  of  blue  under  the 
budding  oak  woods. 

The  hydro  took  a  long  time  to  bring 
matters  to  a  conclusion,  and  the  law- 
yers engaged  in  settling  the  affairs  of 
the  Crosby  estate  did  not  let  it  make 
too  easy  a  bargain. 

Caradoc  spent  long  hours  at  Cathrigg 
Hall,  turning  out  the  stores  of  genera- 
tions, letters,  papers,  memorials,  which 
no  one  else  had  ever  faced  and  read. 
Some  days  he  studied  them  carefully, 
^other  days   a   sick   impatience   seized 


him,  and  he  rammed  them  back  into 
their  drawers  and  boxes,  and  left  them 
untouched.  When  the  younger  gener- 
ation is  made  for  the  first  time  free  of 
the  contemporary  criticism  of  the 
elder  one,  there  is  always  something 
strange  and  startling,  the  point  of  view 
shifts  in  a  surprising  way,  even  when 
no  shameful  record  does  or  can  leap  to 
light.  To  sit  in  the  seat  of  Judgment 
on  the  elder  world,  hitherto  taken  for 
granted,  is  like  gazing  with  strange 
scientific  eyes  on  the  faith  of  childhood, 
and  in  poor  Caradoc*s  case  there  was  so 
much  that  was  discreditable  and  better 
forgotten.  His  father  had  shirked 
painful  matters  so  thoroughly  that  he 
had  never  even  torn  up  the  letters  and 
papers  referring  to  them. 

Then  there  were  all  the  "things,"  pic- 
tures, plate,  books,  Jewels.     Some  had 
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gone  to  meet  sudden  necessities,  but 
the  Crosbys  through  the  several  genera- 
tions had  had  many  and  good  connec- 
tions, and  Caradoc  who  had  never  even 
thought,  or  cared  for  any  of  these  pos- 
sessions, had  with  the  old  servant's 
help  to  place  and  appraise  these  valua- 
bles. 

He  liked  them  \^ith  the  collec- 
tor's side  of  his  nature,  and  lingered 
over  them,  cataloguing  them,  and  wast- 
ing time  by  searching  out  how  they 
came  into  the  family,  and  finding  out 
the  crests  marked  on  the  old  spoons 
and  forks  in  the  parchment  pedigree 
which  he  had  never  looked  at  before. 
Now  he  wrote  carefully  into  it  the 
deaths  of  his  fath^  and  brother,  with 
the  neatness  and  precision  required  at 
Ashenhead.  Some  of  the  things  he 
must  keep  and  he  proposed  to  lodge 
them  in  the  bank  at  Northborough. 

Mr.  Quince  avoided  these  researches, 
but  Caradoc  made  him  come  to  identify 
the  family  pictures,  of  which  he  him- 
self knew  nothing. 

These  ought  to  be  valued  by  an  ex- 
pert, and  Caradoc  had  Just  enough 
knowledge  of  the  books  to  see  that 
there  were  some  the  value  of  which  he 
did  not  know,  and  the  delightful  consol- 
ing idea  occurred  to  him  of  getting  Mr. 
Elsworthy  over  to  examine  and  value 
them.  He  might  come  for  a  couple 
of  nights,  and  h<^>e  and  peace  would 
surely  come  with  him. 

"I  have  written  to  ask  Mr.  Els- 
worthy," said  Caradoc  to  his  uncle. 
"He  is  the  best  authority  short  of  Lon- 
don, and  in  communication  with  all  the 
experts  there.  You  could  consult  with 
him.  Uncle  Quince?  You  understand 
the  subject." 

"I  don't  think  there's  much  that 
wouldn't  go  for  a  song,"  said  Quince, 
"But  Elsworthy  is  a  very  good  man. 
You  can't  do  better  than  have  him." 

"And  the  pictures?  If  there  are  real- 
ly any  Reynolds  and  Romneys  they 
must  be  worth  something." 


"Yes,  there's  money  in  them,"  said 
Quince. 

"I  shall  keep  you  and  my  father. 
Uncle  Quince,"  said  Caradoc.  "That's 
Gant,  isn't  it?" 

Mr.  Quince  looked  at  the  two  pretty 
little  boys  in  velvet  frocks,  nursing  a 
spaniel. 

"Ay,"  he  said,  **you  won't  sell  'little 
Premier,'  though  like  Charles  Surface, 
you  bring  all  your  ancestors  to  the 
hammer.  And  you'd  get  no  money  for 
us  either,  the  style  is  out  of  fashion." 

"The  mother  could  keep  it  for  me  at 
Beachcombe,"  said  Caradoc. 

One  visit  of  Mr.  Quince's  coincided 
with  an  invasion  by  the  manager  of 
the  Hydropathic  Company,  who  came 
in  person  to  clinch  the  arrangements. 

Mr.  Buswell  was  a  prosperous  and 
substantial  person,  well-dressed,  and 
pompous.  It  was  not  of  course  his 
cue  to  be  enthusiastic  aoout  the  prop- 
erty which  his  company  wished  to  ac- 
quire, but  he  was  very  civil,  and  as  he 
afterwards  remarked,  "Considerate  of 
the  poor  young  baronet's  feelings." 

"Yes,  Sir  Caradoc,  yes.  I'll  not  deny 
that,  properly  worked,  there's  a  unique- 
ness about  the  place,  that  we  should 
regard  as  an  advantage.  Fine  old 
apartments  there,  and  very  sizable. 

"I  should  think  them  gloomy  myself," 
said  Caradoc,  *if  I  came  to  a  health 
resort." 

"Oh,  we  might  have  to  throw  out  a 
saloon  at  the  side,  and  level  a  piece  of 
the  park  for  croquet  and  tennis.  The 
heights  round  would  be  available  for 
golf  links,  no  doubt  neighboring  gentle- 
men would  co-operate.  We  should  have 
to  provide  our  own  plant  for  electric 
light,  and  the  baths  and  corridors 
thrown  out  would  be  modem  and  cheer- 
ful. But  visitors  often  like  a  little 
character  in  a  place.  It  affords  con- 
versation." 

Mr.  Quince  walked  away  to  the  win- 
dow and  stood  with  his  back  turned. 
Caradoc  was  silent. 
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••The  family  crest,  I  presume,"  said 
Mr.  Bus  well,  looking  up  at  the  carving 
over  the  mantelpiece.  '*What  animal, 
may  I  ask.  does  it  represent?" 

"A  woirs  head,"  said  Caradoc. 

"Ah,  most  interesting.  Printed  at  the 
top  of  a  circular,  it  would  have  a 
unique  effect." 

"It  would,  sir." 

"And  these  pictures,  now?  I  should- 
n't at  all  mind  coming  to  an  arrange- 
ment for  a  few  of  them.  Family  ones 
no  doubt?  Might  be  a  pleasure  to 
think  of  them  still  in  their  old  places!" 

"The  pictures  will  be  valued  by  an 
expert,"  said  Caradoc,  looking  very  like 
his  woirs  head. 

**Ah  well,  we  shall  see.  Those  old 
things,  charming  in  their  places,  often 
don't  fetch  much  in  the  market.  But 
they're  characteristic.  Well,  Sir  Cara- 
doc, good  morning.  I  think  I  can  un- 
dertake to  have  the  papers  ready  for 
your  signature  next  week.  We'll  come 
In  with  the  general  public— nominally— 
if  there's  a  sale  of  furniture  and  fit- 
tings, not  that  there's  much  in  our  line. 
I'm  going  to  give  a  look  round  the 
neighborhood." 

"Good  morning,"  said  Caradoc. 

For  his  life  he  could  not  offer  his 
Land,  and  when  Mr.  Buswell  had 
bowed  himself  out,  he  cried  out,  "I 
wish  Scunner  Head  would  fall  and 
crush  the  place  before  his  confounded 
cads  get  hold  of  it.  I'd  gladly  be 
buried  in  its  ruins." 

"Eh,  Crad,  my  boy,  you'd  soon  want 
to  be  dug  out  again,"  said  Mr.  Quince. 
"We*re  not  the  first  to  go  under." 

"It  settles  it— it  settles  it!"  said  Crad 
with  passion.  "I'll  not  stay  here  an 
hour  after  the  deed  is  signed.  See  the 
pipes  of  that  hydro,  running  up  the 
dale,  and  that  oily  curled  beast  in  pos- 
session here.  No!  I'll  go  to  the  end  of 
the  earth— I  will  emigrate!  I'll  never 
set  eyes  on  Marsdale  again." 

"Eh,  well,"  said  Mr.  Quince,  rather 
glad  to  see  anger  take  the  place  of  mel- 


ancholy. •^There's  small  use  for  the 
young  to  sit  on  the  ruins  of  any  Car- 
thage and  weep  over  them." 

"There— there  will  be  nothing  left  to 
weep  over,"  said  Caradoc,  his  voice 
choking,  as  all  the  anguish  of  his  loss 
came  over  him. 

He  went  hurriedly  out,  for  liis  self- 
control  would  endure  no  longer. 

"I'll  see  what  that  beast  is  up  to," 
he  muttered  to  himself,  as  he  followed 
in  the  tracks  of  the  great  Mr.  Buswell, 
who  had  stepped  into  the  one  little 
village  shop,  called  for  a  glass  at  the 
tiny  public.  The  Crosby  Arms,  spoken  a 
word  at  one  or  two  of  the  nearer  farm- 
ers, and  left  an  impression  of  future 
work  and  wealth  behind  him. 

Eggs  and  poultry  would  be  in  de- 
mand, and  vistas  of  profit  opened  be-i 
fore  the  eyes  of  the  Marsdale  house- 
wives. 

Caradoc  walked  along  the  valley  lost 
in  his  gloomy  thoughts.  No  energy, 
no  strength  of  purpose  could  avert  the 
doom  of  this  old  world  in  which  he 
was  born.  He  could  not  conquer  his 
fate;  but  he  might  meet  it  with  self- 
restraint  and  courage.  So  he  gave  a 
nod,  and  a  word  here  and  there  as  he 
passed,  and  wondered  if  it  was  his 
fancy  that  the  response  was  not  quite 
cordial.  At  last  he  met  Matthew 
Fletcher,  with  his  sheep  dog  behind 
him.  He  was  a  good  bit  older  than 
the  young  Crosbys,  and  had  once  been 
their  guide,  philosopher  and  friend  in 
matters  of  heron's  nests,  fish  out  of 
Black  Tarn,  eel  spearing  in  Marswater 
and  other  delights.  He  knew  every 
foothold  on  every  crag,  and  thanks  to 
his  teaching,  Quentin  and  Crad  bad 
learnt  most  of  them  too.  So  Crad 
stopped  and  spoke,  and  Mat  answered 
him  respectfully  and  vTithout  a 
smile. 

Then,  with  a  flush  of  shame,  Caradoc 
supposed  that  Matthew  resented  his  be- 
havior on  Agnes'  wedding  day.  And 
while  he  hesitated  whether  to  speak  of 
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the  past  or  no,  the  young  farmer 
touched  his  hat  and  walked  on. 

"Well,"  thought  Caradoc,  "either 
Marsdale  folk  look  more  to  the  main 
chance  than  I  thought,  or  Mat  bears 
malice.  I  shall  go  and  see  old  Tun- 
stall,  and  see  what  he  has  to  say  to 
me." 

The  little  rough-cast  vicarage  was 
close  to  the  churchyard,  and  thither 
Crad  took  his  way.  As  he  came  up  to 
the  gate,  he  looked  across  at  Joe  Wil- 
son*s  new-made  grave,  and  there  he 
saw  the  widow  in  her  tdack  dress, 
kneeling  on  the  grass  and  planting 
some  primroses. 

With  a  sudden  impulse  he  crossed 
over  towards  her.  Of  course  he  owed 
them  a  more  formal  apology  than  he 
had  yet  made,  and  he  prepared  his 
speech— carefully. 

"Mrs.  Wilson— I  have  to  express  to 
you  how  much  I  regret ^" 

But  when  the  young  widow  rose  from 
her  knees,  and  after  a  slight  waiting, 
met  his  offered  hand  frankly  with  her 
own,  in  true  north-country  greeting,  he 
forgot  it,  and  said,  "Well  Agnes,  so 
you're  here  still—?  I  shan't  be  here 
much  longer." 

"No  sir,  I  suppose  not,"  said  Agnes 
with  quick  acquiescence.  "And  I  am 
going  to-morrow  to  my  aunt  at  Ashby. 
There's  not  much  doing  now  in  Mars- 
dale." 

"There  is  nothing  so  far  as  I'm  con- 
cerned," said  Caradoc. 

"My  husband,"  said  Agnes,  "did  not 
mean  to  stay.  He  had  friends  in  New 
Zealand,  doing  well  on  a  large  farm. 
They  had  invited  us  to  come,  and  of- 
fered us  work.  They're  in  need  of  a 
woman,  I  might  go  yet,  'tis  Joe's  aunt 
and  uncle." 

"They  don't  want  a  day  laborer,  I 
suppose,"  said  Caradoc. 

The  moment  the  half-bitter,  half- 
thoughtless  words  crossed  his  lips,  he 
saw  the  interpretation  that  might  be 
put  on  them. 


Agi^es  colored  deeply,  and  looked 
away  from  him  over  the  vale.  He 
looked  at  her,  modest,  womanly,  and 
beautiful  beyond  compare.  She  seemed 
to  embody  the  very  spirit  of  his  beloved 
hills  and  dales,  and  round  her  image  a 
tender  romance  must  for  ever-  cling. 
Was  It  not  a  poor  tiling  for  a  man  to 
forget  her!  Was  not  the  passion  of 
the  fancy  that  had  clung  to  her  the 
best  thing  he  could  know?  Yet  it  had 
gone,  gone  like  the  sunrise,  faded  into 
the  light  of  common  day,  vanished  be- 
fore the  rush  and  the  onset  of  life,  like 
a  dream  when  one  awaketh. 

Then  he  did  a  somewhat  strange 
thing.  "Agnes,"  he  said,  "I  behaved 
like  a  fool  to  you  and  Joe  Wilson.  You 
knew  how  little  value  my  feelings  had. 
For  what  I  did  on  your  wedding  day 
I  beg  your  pardon.  But  there's  more. 
I  have  a  great  deal  to  thank  you  for. 
If  you  had  been  a  different  girl— I  shall 
always  have  to  remember  that  my  first 
love  was  the  best  of  women.  And  so, 
Agnes,  as  we  are  still  old  friends  and 
neighbors,  I'm  going  to  tell  you  that 
I've  found  my  real  choice  now.  I'm 
a  very  unlucky  fellow,  and  I  don't 
know  if  I  shall  ever  have  a  home  to 
offer  her,  but  if  I  have— she  will  come 
to  it.  You're  one  of  my  oldest  friends 
and  I  like  you  to  know." 

As  Agnes  listened  to  his  words,  which 
were  brave  and  as  sincere  as  such 
words  could  be,  she  kept  her  face 
turned  away.  Perhaps,  like  Maud  Mul- 
ler,  she  felt  for  a  moment  that  "it 
might  have  been." 

Then  she  turned  round  and  held  out 
her  brown  strong  hand  to  him. 

"I  wish  you  very  well,  Mr.  Crad," 
she  said,  "and  the  young  lady  too.  Ye 
must  mak'  a  home  for  her." 

"I  must,"  said  Caradoc,  squeezing  the 
hard  hand,  "and  I  will." 

"And  I'll  say  good  day  to  ye,  sir,  for 
I'm  going  to  Ashby.  And  I've  nought 
to  forgive  ye." 

She  turned  and  walked  fast  away  from 
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him,  and  he,  with  a  long  breath  of  emo- 
tion too  mixed  to  be  defined,  turned 
round  from  watching  her— and  saw  the 
old  parson  standing  at  the  gate,  mani- 
festly and  openly  watching  him. 

"And  what  might  you  and  the  young 
widow  be  saying  to  each  other,  Sir 
Caradoc?"  said  Mr.  Tunstall,  who  hav- 
ing christened  Caradoc  and  Agnes  both, 
and  knowing  every  in  and  out  of  both 
their  families  and  all  their  lives,  might 
be  supposed  to  have  a  right  to  speak- 
though  his  relations  to  his  flock  were 
not  always  strictly  of  a  pastoral  charac- 
ter. 

"I  was  asking  her  pardon  for  attack- 
ing her  husband  on  his  wedding  day," 
said  Caradoc— who  knew  that  the  in- 
terview would  cause  comment^  but 
whose  temper  began  to  rise. 

What  might  have  passed  is  doubtful, 
if  Mr.  Buswell  liad  not  suddenly  ap- 
peared upon  the  scene— smiling  and 
bowing. 

"The  incumbent  of  the  parish,  I  pre- 
sume. May  I  request  the  pleasure  of 
an  introduction?" 

CHAPTER  XXIV. 

THB  BLUB  BNTBXX)PB. 

Mr.  David  Elsworthy  accepted  Sir 
Caradoc  Crosby's  invitation  to  come 
for  two  nights  to  Cathrigg  Hall,  and 
examine  the  library  of  the  late  baronet 
with  a  view  to  Its  valuation  in  the 
event  of  a  sale.  Mr.  Quince  offered  to 
take  him  in  at  Greenhead  Howe;  but 
Caradoc  felt  a  strong  desire  to  do  him 
honor  himself  and  for  the  flrst  and 
only  time  to  offer  the  hospitality  of  his 
own  house. 

Old  "Caleb"  and  his  wife  were  equal 
to  the  task,  and  as  eager  over  it  as 
their  master.  Plate,  china  and  fine 
old  damask  to  be  uned  for  the  last 
time,  were  laid  out  on  a  round 
tiible  at  one  end  of  the  big  library.  A 
Jc^nt  of  small  sweet  mountain  lamb, 
and  a  couple  of  Biddum's  earliest  chick- 
ens were  not  to  be  despised.  Mrs. 
Lnmie  xes.       vol.  xvi.       831 


Caleb  set  her  best  skill  to  work  for  the 
etceteras.  There  were  still  a  few  bot- 
tles of  good  claret. 

A  big  fire  and  four  candles  in  tall 
silver  candlesticks  lighted  up  the  state- 
ly shabbiness  of  the  room.  Caradoc, 
who  had  already  fetched  Mr.  Elsworthy 
from  the  station  in  Mr.  Quince's  trap, 
had  dressed  for  dinner;  he  was  eager, 
cordial,  respectful,  but  it  was  diflScult 
to  believe  that  he  had  been  Charles 
Cross. 

Caradoc  could  hardly  have  defined 
the  feeling  that  prompted  him  to  this 
state  and  ceremony.  It  was  partly  the 
desire  to  do  honor  to  his  kind  friend,  to 
Elsie's  father,  partly  the  wish  to  show 
himself  for  once  in  the  character  that 
ought  for  life  to  have  been  his. 

"I  shall  never  entertain  another 
guest,"  he  said,  as  they  sat  down  to 
table.  "My  uncle  will  dine  with  us  to- 
morrow, and  then— we  shut  up  shop.'* 

"Yes,  Crad,"  Mr.  Quince  had  said, 
"I'll  dine  with  you  to-morrow.  I  will 
dine  once  more  at  Cathrigg,"  and  then 
it  had  occurred  to  Caradoc  that  his 
uncle  never  had  dined  there  within  his 
recollection. 

"It's  a  beautiful  old  place.  Sir  Cara- 
doc," said  Mr.  Elsworthy,  "and  your 
Crown  Derby  is  splendid." 

"Yes.  It's  hardly  been  used  for 
years.  How's  Quince,  and  Miss  So- 
phia?" 

"Quince  is  well,  and  more  mischiev- 
ous than  when  he  had  a  master's  hand 
on  him.  I  regret  to  say  that  he  got 
hold  of  a  fine  stuffed  pole-cat,  which 
the  head  master's  brother  sent  us  for 
the  museum,  and  tore  it  up  before  he 
found  that  it  wasn't  edible." 

"Ah,  I  must  come  and  give  him  the 
licking  he's  spoiling  for.  His  mistress 
away  too— of  course  I  hear  of  her  from 
Viola.  It's  everything  for  poor  VI,  to 
have  her." 

"Her  aunts  want  to  keep  her  too  long. 
My  sister  is  lonely,  but  she  Is  well,  and 
desired  her  regards  to  you." 
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"She  was  very  kind  to  me,"  said 
Caradoc.  **Some  claret,  sir,  it  is  good, 
and  I  know  you  drink  it*' 

Face  to  face  with  the  young  man 
who  had  lived  in  liis  house  for  so  long, 
and  whom  in  a  way  he  knew  so  inti- 
mately, Mr.  Elsworthy  felt  tliat  the 
rumors  he  had  heard  dissolved  into  a 
mist  Caradoc  looked  older.  There 
was  a  great  gravity  behind  his  atten- 
tive cheeriness,  he  was  handsome  and 
more  attractive  than  Mr.  Blsworthy 
had  supposed,  the  appearance  of  his 
assistant  not  having  interested  him 
much.  But  surely  it  was  a  good  and 
sincere  face. 

After  dinner  a  preliminary  glance  at 
the  books  was  taken. 

**I  have  put  these  out  on  the  table," 
said  Caradoc.  "They  seemed  to  me  of 
some  value.  I  know,  of  course,  these 
well-bound  old  classics  Mrith  antiquated 
notes  are  worthless.  And  the  'views 
of  Devon  and  Cornwall,'  they  are  too 
like  that  great  morocco-bound  set  of 
Scotch  views,  if  you  remember,  sir, 
published  at  forty  guineas,  and  we 
couldn't  get  five  for  it" 

"Yes,  I  am  afraid  the  illustrated 
books  are  not  worth  much,  but  these 
Waverleys  are  a  first  edition,  and  ah! 
here's  the  very  first  Ljrrical  Ballads, 
and  unbound  and  uncut,  that's  worth 
something." 

There  were  also  old  prints  and  Barto- 
lozzi  engravings. 

"I  never  saw  them  till  the  other  day," 
said  Caradoc.  "They've  been  packed 
away  since  the  days  of  my  grandfa- 
ther." 

Mr.  Elsworthy,  both  then  and  on  the 
next  morning,  gave  careful  attention  to 
all.  Caradoc  had  searched  out  a  good 
many  valuable  trifles,  and  Mr.  Els- 
worthy could  advise  him,  and  put  him 
in  communication  with  the  best  au- 
thorities on  each  subject. 

Each  had  enough  of  the  collector's  en- 
thusiasm to  enjoy  the  business,  and  for 
the  time  forgot  its  cause. 


"And  here,"  said  Caradoc— as  they 
came  through  the  hall— "would  the 
dear  old  museum  find  a  corner  for 
these?  The  last  raven  shot  by  my  fa- 
ther when  he  was  a  boy,  behind  Scun- 
ner Head— and  these  moor-buzzards,  my 
uncle  got  them?  And  a  good  collection 
of  water-fowl.  I  should  like  to  pre- 
serve them,  they  have  a  local  interest 
and  local  names  attached  to  them.  I'd 
rather  thej'  were  there  than  adorning 
the  liydro." 

"The  museum  will  welcome  them. 
Ah,  I  don't  like  hydros,  i  spent  a  fort- 
night once  at  one.  I've  not  a  word  to 
say  against  it  It  was  conducted  on 
most  pious  principles,  and  the  food  was 
wholesome.  But  somehow  it  took  the 
soul  out  of  the  scenery  round  it." 

Caradoc  sighed  heavily,  and  turned 
back  to  the  matter  immediately  in 
hand. 

Mr.  Elsworthy  was  able  to  give 
him  skilled  advice,  and  to  put  him  into 
communication  with  places  where  he 
was  likely  to  find  the  best  market  for 
his  possessions. 

Caradoc  thanked  him,  and  then 
showed  him  some  papers. 

"Here,"  he  said,  "is  the  form  of  agree- 
ment between  myself  and  the  'Hydro- 
pathic Company  Limited.'  It  is  sent 
for  my  signature.  To-morrow  you  shall 
witness  it  before  you  go.  I'll  get  old 
Tunstall  to  come  up  for  a  second.  I 
won't  wait  longer  than  that  to  sign  it 
But  I'll  sUll  be  master  of  Cathrigg 
while  I  have  a  guest  Then  I  shall  go 
up  to  Loudon  and  see  about  those  other 
matters,  and  Edward  Mason  and  I 
must  talk  matters  over.  I  would  take 
any  appointment  I  could  get,  librarian, 
curator,  secretaryshii>— anything.  But 
those  things  are  not  for  the  unknown. 
You  see,  Mr.  Elsworthy,  if  I  go  to  a 
colony  at  my  age,  and  with  no  capital, 
and  health  not  quite  so  good  as  it  used 
to  be,  it's  probably  only  going  under 
out  of  sight  And  I  can't  do  that,  you 
know." 
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Mr.  ElBworthy  understood  him.  If 
it  had  not  been  for  Elsie—!  Might  not 
tliis  poor  penniless  lad  do  worse  than 
come  back  to  his  old  place  and  earn  a 
decent  living?  What  did  the  handle  to 
his  name  signify?  He  had  the  tastes 
and  capacity  for  the  work.  And  then 
there  was  Elsie?  The  business,  the 
modest  capital  tliat  would  go  with  it- 
were  not  to  be  despised.  Her  father 
needed  a  capable  successor,  and  what 
more  natural  than  tliat  she  should  mar- 
ry him,  and  put  capital  and  brains  to- 
gether, and  his  heart  yearned  after  the 
young  man. 

But  he  remembered  the  rumors 
heard,  he  thought  of  the  family  his- 
tory. Wliat  would  Sir  Garadoc  truly 
at  three  and  tliirty  say  of  such  a  choice 
made  at  three  and  twenty?  And  he 
feared  and  hesitated,  and  held  his  hand 
and  his  tongue. 

In  the  afternoon  Caradoc  took  him 
for  a  drive  which  was  to  include 
Greenhead  Howe  and  an  introduction 
to  **Quince's"  namesake  and  relations. 

It  was  a  fine  clear  afternoon  vTith 
white  rolling  clouds  in  a  blue  sky,  the 
country  was  at  its  freshest  and  best 
Garadoc  pointed  out  each  rock,  path,  or 
torrent  He  spoke  of  them  vTith  a 
pride  of  knowledge  and  ownership 
tlhich  he  did  not  try  to  conceal.  It 
was  the  last  time; 

"It  was  my  heart's  €esire  to  show 
this  place  to  her,"  he  said,  gravely  and 
openly.  **Tliat  will  never  be  now.  But 
I  should  like  you  to  tell  her  about  it 
The  hydro,  will  have  to  mend  these 
roads  if  the  'charming  and  picturesque 
drives  through  the  neighboring  hill- 
country,'  which  they  desire  to  adver- 
tise are  to  please  their  convalescents. 
A  few  benches  too  for  pedestrians,  and 
perliaps  a  shelter  here  and  there, 
would  be  a  great  improvement" 

"There's  sometliing  to  be  said  for  a 
bench  when  you  are  too  old  and  rheu- 
matic to  sit  on  the  grass." 

"Especially  on  such  spongy  turf  as 


ours  too  frequently  is.  Moss  cushions 
are  apt  to  be  damp,"  returned  Garadoc. 
"We  don't  keep  pixies  here,"  he  added, 
"as  they  do  on  Dartmoor.  If  we  did, 
how  they  would  enjoy  misleading  the 
hydros!  Nobody  would  get  in  in  time 
for  dinner!" 

Mr.  Elsworthy  noted  the  accent  of 
bravado  in  Garadoc's  tone,  but  he  took 
no  notice. 

"Have  you  any  local  superstitions?" 
he  said. 

"No,  I  ttiink  not  We  don't  walk! 
We  haven't  got  one  good  square  ghost 
But— perhaps  we're  Imprisoned  in  the 
viewless  vrinds,  and  blown  with  rest- 
less violence  round  about'  these  old 
places.  Sometimes  I  think  so.  I 
should  come  back,  but  nobody  would 
know  it!" 

He  laughed  in  an  odd  excited  tone, 
and  broke  off  to  point  out  a  heron  sail- 
ing across  the  valley. 

They  brought  Mr.  Quince  back  to 
dinner,  after  the  Marsdales  had  been 
duly  admired  and  the  recluse  made 
himself  very  agreeable;  yet,  somehow, 
his  existence  seemed  to  David  Els- 
worthy a  bad  precedent  a  weight  in 
the  balance  against  his  nephew's  fu- 
ture prosperity. 

"What?"  said  Quince,  "sign  the  paper 
to-morrow?  Why  not  do  it  to-night, 
if  Mr.  Elsworthy  goes  so  early.  Bring 
them  out— here  are  witnesses— get  it 
done,  my  lad  and  off  your  mind." 

"No,"  said  Garadoc,  "I'll  not  do  it  to- 
night.    I  shall  do  it  to-morrow." 

He  went  away  to  fetch  some  enamels 
which  he  said  he  had  forgotten  to  show 
to  Mr.  Elsworthy,  and  Quince  said, 
"Ah,  it  comes  hard  on  him.  There's  no 
help  for  it  I  had  thought  there  might 
have  been— I've  had  a  try— but  it's  not 
to  be  done.     He's  a  nice  fellow." 

."I  found  him  so,"  said  Mr.  Elsworthy. 

"Yes— there's  no  harm  in  Grad.  He's 
kind  and  tender-hearted— but  God 
knows  whether  he'll  weather  the  storm! 
The  odds  are  against  it." 
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Caradoc's  bedroom  was  high  up  and 
looked  over  thct  valley  across  to  Scun- 
ner Head.  That  night  he  opened  his 
window  and  let  In  the  wind  that  was 
driving  the  cloud  masses  heavily  across 
the  moonlit  sky.  He  had  not  known 
what  the  last  step  would  cost  him.  It 
was  not  loss  of  position,  not  want  of 
hope  in  life,  that  made  up  his  agony. 
It  was  a  tearing  of  the  heart  strings 
that  he  could  not  analyze  nor  under- 
stand. He  shed  passionate  tears,  his 
soul  seemed  to  go  out  on  the  wild  wind 
to  the  crags,  and  the  heather  and  the 
fine  short  turf  of  the  hill-side— to  all 
that  seemed  to  him  but  the  outer  coat- 
ing of  himself. 

"Elsie— Elsie— Elsie!"  he  cHed  aloud. 

She  was  his  one  anchor  in  the  storm, 
the  one  live  hope  remaining.  And  the 
love  of  her  brought  him  back  to  him- 
self. The  world  would  still  be  before 
him.  Attd  suddenly  a  new  thought 
struck  into  his  mind. 

He  shut  the  window  and  turned  his 
back  on  it,  and  sat  down  by  the  table. 
He  had  suddenly  remembered  his  god- 

Tlie  Bnaday  JfngiriW' 

(To  he  continued.) 


father,  the  Mr.  Morgan  who  had  been 
a  friend  of  his  mother  and  aunts,  and 
was  a  man  with  some  sort  of  prosper- 
ous business  of  whom  Mr.  Quince  had 
spoken.  Caradoc  had  read  of  him  in 
the  old  letters  he  had  been  examining, 
he  guessed  that  the  rich  man  had  been 
in  love  with  his  mother. 

"I'll  go  to  him,"  he  thought.  "He 
might  give  me  a  place  in  his  oflice. 
Uncle  Quince  must  know  about  him. 
That's  what  I'll  do.  What  made  me 
think  of  it,  I  don't  know,  but  God  help 
me  to  succeed  in  it!" 

So  Caradoc  went  to  bed  with  a  pur- 
pose instead  of  hopeless  sorrowing,  and 
came  down  the  next  morning  outward- 
ly, and  in  a  measure,  inwardly  calm. 

"There's  the  parson  coming  up  the 
drive,"  he  said,  as  he  laid  out  the  hy- 
dro, papers  on  the  library  table.  "Here 
are  pens  and  ink.  I'll  Just  look  at  the 
letters  till  old  Tunstall  comes.  What's 
this  long  blue  one?  It  looks  legal  and 
business-like.  Some  unknown  mischief 
probably,  I'll  look  at  that  first." 

Christabel  Coleridge. 


SOUL-WANDERING  AS  IT  CONCERNS  ANIMALS. 


In  one  of  those  enigmatic  sayings 
which  launch  the  mind  on  boundless 
seas,  Cardinal  Newman  remarked  that 
we  know  less  of  animals  than  of  angels. 
A  large  part  of  the  human  race  ex- 
plains the  mystery  by  what  is  called 
transmigration,  metempsychosis,  Sam- 
sarOf  Seelenwanderuiig ;  the  last  a  word 
so  compact  and  picturesque  that  it  is 
a  pity  not  to  imitate  it  in  English.  The 
intelligibilitj'  of  ideas  depends  much  on 
whether  words  touch  the  spring  of  the 
picture-making  wheel  of  the  brain; 
"Soul-wandering"  does  this. 

Ancient  as  the  theory  is,  we  ought  to 


remember  what  is  commonly  forgotten— 
that  somewhere  in  the  extreme  distance 
we  catch  sight  of  a  time  when  it  was 
unknown,  at  least  in  the  sense  of  a 
procession  of  the  soul  from  death  to 
life  through  animal  forms.  Traces  of 
it  are  to  be  found  in  the  Sutras  and  it 
is  thoroughly  developed  in  the  Upani- 
shads,  but  if  the  Sutras  belong  to  the 
thirteenth  century  and  the  Upanishads 
to  about  the  year  700  before  Christ,  a 
long  road  still  remains  to  the  Vedas 
with  their  fabulous  antiquity. 

In  the  Vedas  it  is  stated  that  the 
soul  may  wander,  even  during  sleep, 
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and  that  it  will  surely  have  a  further 
existence  after  death,  but  there  is 
nothing  to  show  that  in  this  further  ex- 
istence it  will  take  the  form  of  an  ani- 
mal. Man  will  be  substantially  man, 
able  to  feel  the  same  pleasures  as  his 
prototype  on  earth;  but  if  he  goes  to  a 
good  place,  exempt  from  the  same 
pains.  What,  then,  was  the  Vedic 
opinion  of  animals?  On  the  whole,  it 
Is  safe  to  assume  that  the  authors  of 
the  Vedic  chants  believed  that  animals, 
like  men,  entered  a  soul-world  in  which 
they  preserved  their  identity.  The 
idea  of  funeral  sacrifices,  as  exem- 
plified in  these  earliest  records,  was 
that  of  sending  some  one  before.  The 
horse  and  the  goat  that  were  immo- 
lated at  a  Vedic  funeral  were  Intended 
to  go  and  announce  the  coming  of  the 
man's  soul.  Wherever  victims  were 
sacrificed  at  funerals,  they  were  orig- 
inally meant  to  do  something  in  the 
after  life;  hence  they  must  have  had 
souls.  The  origin  of  the  Suttee  was 
the  wish  that  the  wife  should  accom- 
pany her  husband,  and  among  primi- 
tive peoples  animals  were  sacrificed 
because  the  dead  man  might  have  need 
of  them.  Not  very  long  ago  an  old 
Irish  woman,  on  being  remonstrated 
with  for  having  killed  her  dead  hus- 
band's horse,  replied  Avlth  the  words, 
"Do  you  think  I  would  let  my  man  go 
on  foot  in  the  next  world ?**^  Apart  from 
what  hints  may  be  gleaned  from  the 
Vedas,  there  is  an  inherent  probability 
against  the  early  Aryans,  any  more 
than  the  modern  Hindu,  believing  that 
the  soul  of  man  or  beast  comes  sud- 
denly to  a  full  stop.  To  destroy  spirit 
seems  to  the  Asiatic  mind  as  impossi- 
ble as  to  destroy  matter  seems  to  the 
biologist. 
Leaving  the  Vedas  and  coming  down 


to  the  Sutras  and  Upanishads,  we  dis- 
cover the  transmigration  of  souls  at 
first  suggested  and  then  clearly  de- 
fined. Whence  came  it?  Was  it  the 
belief  of  those  less  civilized  nations 
whom  the  Aryans  conquered,  and  did 
they,  in  accepting  it  from  them,  give 
it  a  moral  complexion  by  investing  it 
with  the  highly  ethical  significance  of 
an  upward  or  downward  progress  occa- 
sioned by  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the 
soul  in  a  previous  state  of  being? 

A  large  portion  of  mankind  finds  it 
as  difilcult  to  conceive  a  sudden  be- 
ginning as  a  sudden  end  of  spirit.  We 
forget  difilculties  which  we  are  not  in 
the  habit  of  facing;  those  who  have 
tried  to  face  this  one  have  generally 
stumbled  over  it.  Even  Dante  with 
his  subtle  psycho-physiological  reason- 
ing hardly  persuades.  The  ramifica- 
tions of  a  life  before  stretched  far: 
"Whosoever  believes  in  the  fabled 
prior  existence  of  souls,  let  him  be 
anathema,''  thundered  the  Council  of 
Constantinople,  A.D.  543.  Which 
shows  that  many  Christians  shared 
Origen*s  views  on  thlg  subject. 

From  the  moment  that  soul-wander- 
ing became,  in  India,  a  well-established 
doctrine,  some  three  thousand  years 
ago,  the  conception  of  the  status  of 
animals  was  perfectly  clear.  "Wise 
people,"  says  the  Bhagavad  Gita,  "see 
the  same  soul  (Atman)  in  the  Brahman, 
in  worms  and  insects,  in  the  outcasts, 
in  the  dog  and  the  elephant,  in  beasts, 
cows,  gadfiies  and  gnats."  Here  we 
have  the  doctrine  succinctly  expounded, 
and  in  spite  of  subtleties  introduced 
by  later  philosophera  (such  as  that  of 
the  outstanding  self)  the  exposition 
holds  good  to  this  day  as  a  statement 
of  the  faith  of  India.  It  also  described 
the  doctrine  of  Pythagoras,  which  an- 


>  Tbe  other  daj  on  Tislting  that  woDderfuUy 
emotioo-awakening  relic,  th.e  VlklQg  ship  at 
(%rfitlanla.  I  wa«  interested  to  see  tbe  bones 
of  th«  Qiiers  horses  and  dogra  m  well  as  h\9 
own.     Did   the   Norsemen,   passionately   devoted 


to  the  sea  as  they  were,  suppose  that  not  only 
the  animals,  bat  also  the  vessel  in  which  they 
burled  their  leader,  would  have  a  ghostly  sec- 
ond existence?    I  have  no  doubt  that  they  did. 
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cient  traditioiis  asserted  that  he 
brought  from  Egypt,  where  no  such 
doctrine  ever  existed.  Pythagoras  is 
still  commonly  supposed  to  have  bor- 
rowed from  Egypt;  but  it  is  strange 
that  a  single  person  should  still  con- 
tinue to  hold  an  <^inion  against  which 
so  much  evidence  has  been  produced; 
especially  as  it  is  surely  very  easy  to 
explain  the  tradition  by  interpreting 
Egypt  to  hare  stood  for  '*the  East"  in 
common  parlance,  exactly  as  in  Europe 
a  tribe  of  low  caste  Indians  came  to  be 
called  gypsies  or  Egyptians.  Pythago- 
ras believed  that  he  had  been  one  of 
the  Trojan  heroes,  whose  shield  he 
knew  at  a  glance  in  the  Temple  of  Juno 
where  it  was  hung  up.  After  him, 
Empedocles  thought  that  he  had  passed 
through  many  forms,  amongst  others 
those  of  a  bird  and  a  lish.  Pythagoras 
and  his  fire-spent  disciple  belong  to 
times  which  seem  almost  near  if 
judged  by  Indian  computations:  yet 
they  are  nebulous  figures;  they  seem 
to  us,  and  perhaps  they  seemed  to  men 
who  lived  soon  after  them,  more  like 
mysterious,  half  Divine  bearers  of  a 
word  than  men  of  fiesh  and  blood.  But 
Plato,  who  is  real  to  us  and  who  has 
infiuenced  so  profoundly  modem 
thought,  Plato  took  their  the<N7  and 
displayed  it  to  the  western  w(M'ld  as 
the  most  logical  explanation  of  the 
mystery  of  being. 

The  theory  of  transmigration  did  not 
commend  itself  to  Roman  thinkers, 
though  it  was  admirably  stated  by  a 
Roman  poet:— 

Omnia  mutantur:   nihil  interit.    Errat, 

et  illinc 
Hue    venit,    hlnc    illue»    et    quosllbet 

occupat  artus 
Spiritus,  eque  feris,  humana  in  corpora 

transit, 
Inque  feras  noster,  nee  tempore  deperit 

ullo. 
Utpue     novis     faeilis     signatur     eera 

figuris. 
Nee  manet  ut  fuerat,  nee  formas  ser- 

vat  easdem. 


Sed  tamen  ipsa  eadem  est;    animam 
sic  semper  eajidem 


This  description  is  as  accurate  as  it 
is  elegant;  but  it  remains  a  question 
whether  Ovid  had  anything  deeper  than 
a  folk-lorist*s  interest  in  transmigration 
Joined  to  a  certain  sympathy  which  it 
often  inspires  in  those  who  are  fond  of 
animals.      The  enthusiastic  folk-lorist 
finds  himself  believing  in  all  sorts  of 
things  at  odd  times.     Lucien's  admir- 
ers at  Rome    doubtless    enjoyed    his 
ridiculous  story  of  a  Pythagorean  cock 
which  had  been  a  man,  a  woman,  a 
prince,  a  subject,  a  fish,  a  horse  and  a 
frog,  and  which  summed  up  its  varied 
experience  in  the  Judgment  that  man 
was  the  most  wretched  and  deplorable 
of  all    creatures,  all    others    patiently 
grazing  within  the  enclosures  of  Na- 
ture while  man  alone  breaks  out  and 
strays  beyond  those  safe  limits.     This 
story  was  retold  with  great  gusto  by 
Erasmus.     The  Romans  were  a  people 
with  inclusiveprejudices,  and  they  were 
not  likely  to  welcome  a  narrowing  of 
the  gulf  between  themselves  and  the 
beasts  of  the  field.      Cicero*s  dictum 
that,  while  man  looks  before  and  after, 
analyzing  the  past  and  forecasting  the 
future,  animals  have  only  the  percep- 
tion of  the  present,  does  not  go  to  the 
excess  of  those  later  theorists  who,  like 
Descartes,  reduced  animals  to  automa- 
ta, but  it  goes  farther  than  sciehtiflc 
writers  on  the  subject  would  now  al- 
low to  be  Justified. 

It  is  worth  while  asking,  what  was 
it  that  so  powerfully  attracted  Plato  in 
the  theory  of  transmigration?  I  think 
that  Plato,  who  made  a  science  of  the 
moral  training  of  the  mind,  was  at- 
tracted by  soul-wandering  as  a  scheme 
of  soul-evolution.  Instead  of  looking 
at  it  as  a  matter  of  fact  which  pre-sup- 
posed  an  ethical  root  (which  is  the  In- 
dian view)  he  looked  upon  it  as  an 
ethical  root  which  pre-supposed  a  mat- 
ter of  fact     He  was  influenced  a  little. 
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no  doubt,  by  the  desire  to  get  rid  of 
Hades,  ''an  unpleasant  place,'*  as  he 
says,  "and  not  true,"  for  which  he  felt 
a  peculiar  antipathy,  but  he  was  influ- 
enced far  more  by  seeing  in  soul-wan- 
dering a  rational  theory  of  the  ascent 
of  the  soul,  a  Darwinism  of  the  spirit 
"We  are  plants,"  he  said,  '"not  of  eart)i 
but  of  heaven,*'  but  it  takes  the  plants 
of  heaven  a  long  time  to  grow. 

We  ought  to  admire  the  Indian  mind, 
which  first  seized  the  idea  of  time  in 
relation  to  development  and  soared  out 
of  the  cage  of  history  (veritable  or 
imaginary)  into  liberal  seons  to  account 
for  one  perfect  soul,  one  plant  that  had 
accomplished  its  heavenly  destiny.  But 
though  the  Indian  seer  argues  with 
Plato  that  virtue  has  its  own  reward 
(not  so  much  an  outward  reward  of  im- 
proved environment  as  an  inward  re- 
ward of  approximation  to  perfection), 
he  disagrees  with  the  Greek  philoso- 
pher with  regard  to  the  practical  result 
of  all  this  as  it  affects  any  of  us  per- 
sonally. Plato  found  the  theory  of 
transmigration  entirely  consoling;  the 
Indian  finds  it  entirely  the  reverse. 
Can  the  reason  be,  that  Plato  took 
the  theory  as  a  beautiful  symbol 
while  the  Indian  takes  it  as  a  dire 
reality? 

The  Hindu  is  as  much  convinced  that 
the  soul  is  reborn  in  different  animals 
as  we  are  that  children  are  bom  of 
women.  He  is  convinced  of  it,  but 
he  is  not  consoled  by  it  Let  us  refiect 
a  little;  does  not  one  life  give  us  time 
to  get  somewhat  tired  of  it;  how  should 
we  feel  after  fifteen  hundred  lives? 
The  wandering  Jew  has  never  been 
thought  an  object  of  envy,  but  the 
wandering  soul  has  a  wearier  lot; 
it  knows  the  sorrows  of  all  crea- 
tion. 

How  many  births  are  past  I  cannot 
tell. 
How  many  yet  may  be  no  man  may 
say. 


But  this  alone  I  know  and  know  full 
well 
That  pain  and  grief  embitter  all  the 
way." 

Rather  than  thisr-death.  How  far 
deeper  the  gloom  revealed  by  these 
lines  from  the  folk-songs  of  an  obscure 
Dravidian  tribe  living  in  the  Nilgiri 
EUlls,  than  any  which  cultured  West- 
ern pessimism  can  show.  Compared 
with  them,  the  despairing  cry  of  Ban- 
delaire  seems  almost  a  hymn  of  Joy:— 

'Tis  death  that  cheers  and  gives  us 

strength  to  live, 
*Tis  life*s  chief  aim,  sole  hope  that  can 

abide. 
Our  wine,  elixir,  glad  restorative 
Whence  we  gain  heart  to  walk  till 

eventide. 

Through  snow,  through  frost  through 

tempests  it  can  give 
Light  that  pervades  th'  horizon  dark 

and  wide; 
The  inn  which  makes  secure  when  we 

arrive 
Our  food  and  sleep,  all  labor  laid  aside. 

It  is  an  Angel  whose  magnetic  hand 
Gives  quiet  sleep  and  dreams  of  ex- 

tasy. 
And  strews  a  bed  for  naked  folk  and 

poor. 

ms  the  god*»  prize,  the  mystic  gran- 
ary. 

The  poor  man's  purse  and  his  old 
native  land. 

And  of  the  unknown  skies  the  opening 
door. 

Folk  songs  are  more  valuable  aids 
than  the  higher  literature  of  nations  in 
an  enquiry  as  to  what  they  really  be- 
lieve. The  religion  of  the  Dravidian 
mountaineers  is  purely  Aryan  (though 
their  race  is  not);  their  songs  may  be 
taken,  therefore,  as  Aryan  documents. 
They  are  particularly  characteristic  of 
the  dual  belief  as  to    a    future  state 

s  "Folk  Songv  of  Soathem  IndlA,*'  by  Oharlea 
B.  Oover,  a  faecinating  but  little-known  work. 
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which  is,  to  this  day,  widely  diffused. 
How  firmly  these  people  believe  iu 
transmigration  the  quatrain  quoted 
above  bears  witness;  yet  they  also  be- 
lieve that  souls  are  liable  to  immediate 
Judgment.  This  contradiction  is  ex- 
plained by  the  theory  that  a  long  in- 
terval may  elapse  between  death  and 
re-incarnation  and  that  during  this  in- 
terval the  soul  meets  with  a  reward  or 
punishment.  To  say  the  truth,  the  ex- 
planation sounds  a  rather  lame  one. 
Is  it  not  more  likely  that  the  idea  of 
immediate  judgment,  wherever  it  ap- 
pears, is  a  relic  of  Vedic  belief  which 
has  to  be  reconciled,  as  best  it  can, 
with  the  later  idea  of  transmigration? 
The  Dravidian  songs  are  remarkable 
for  their  strong  inculcation  of  regard 
for  animals.  In  their  impressive  fu- 
neral dirge  which  is  a  public  confession 
of  the  dead  man's  sins,  it  is  owned  that 
he  killed  a  snake,  a  lizard  and  a  harm- 
less frog.  And  that  not  mere  life-tak- 
ing was  the  point  condemned,  is  clearly 
proved  by  the  further  admission  that 
the  delinquent  put  the  young  ox  to  the 
plough  before  it  was  strong  enough  to 
work.  In  a  Dravidian  vision  of  Heaven 
and  Hell  certain  of  the  Blest  are  per- 
ceived milking  their  happy  kine,  and  it 
is  explained  that  these  are  they  who, 
when  they  saw  the  lost  kine  of  neigh- 
bor or  stranger  in  the  hills,  drove  them 
home  nor  left  them  to  perish  from  tiger 
or  wolf.  Surely  in  this,  as  In  the  Jew- 
ish command  which  it  so  closely  resem- 
bles, we  may  read  mercy  to  beast  as 
well  as  to  man. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  there  is  as 
much  cnielty  to  animals  in  India  as 
anywhere— perhaps  more.  Some  of 
tills  cruelty  (as  it  seems  to  us)  is  caused 
directly  by  reluctance  to  take  life;  of 
the  other  sort,  caused  by  callousness, 
it  can  be  only  said  that  if  men  are 
often  better  than  their  creeds  they  are 
often  worse.  One  great  fact  is  admit- 
ted: children  are  not  cruel  in  India: 
Victor  Hugo  could  not  have  written  his 


terrible  poem  about  the  tormented  toad 
ill  India.  I  think^it  a  mistake  to  at- 
tribute the  Indian  humane  sentiment 
towards  animals  wholly  to  transmigra- 
tion; nevertheless,  it  may  be  granted 
that  such  a  belief  fosters  such  a  senti- 
ment. Indeed,  if  it  were  allowable  to 
look  upon  the  religion  of  the  many  as 
the  morality  of  the  one,  it  would  seem 
natural  to  suppose  that  the  theory  of 
transmigration  was  invented  by  some 
creature-loving  sage  on  purpose  to  give 
men  a  fellow-feeling  for  their  humbler 
relations.  Even  so,  many  a  bit  of 
innocent  folk-fable  has  served  as  ''pro- 
tective coloration"  to  beast  or  bird:  the 
legend  of  the  robin  who  covered  up  the 
Babes  in  the  Wood;  the  legend  of  the 
swallow  who  did  some  little  service  to 
the  crucified  Saviour,  and  how  many 
other  such  tender  fancies.  Who  in- 
vented them,  and  why? 

Unfortunately,  folk-lore  has  not  al- 
ways done  beasts  and  birds  '*good 
turns."  How  many  owls,  the  farmer's 
best  friends,  have  been  nailed  on  barn- 
doors because  Yama  sent  an  owl  as  his 
messenger!  Yama  also  had  his  two 
dogs,  one  biindled  and  one  brown,  who 
are  equally  well  known  to  us.  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  very  few 
persons  are  quite  incredulous  about 
the  death  portent  of  the  howling  dog. 
But  though  Yama's  dogs  carried  his 
message  to  men,  there  seems  to  have 
been  originally  no  prejudice  against 
them.  They  had  another  oflice,  which 
was  either  to  keep  the  wicked 
from  entering  in,  or  to  bark  at  the  evil 
spirits  who  would  fain  have  seized  the 
souls  of  the  just  on  their  journey.  The 
brindled  hound,  ''Sabala,"  has  been 
thought  to  be  a  kinsdog  of  Cerberus, 
but  the  identification  is  dubious.  If 
Plato  had  wished  simply  to  find  a  hap- 
py substitute  for  Hades,  he  might  have 
found  it— had  he  looked  far  enough— in 
the  Vedic  kingdom  of  the  sun,  radiant 
and  eternal,  where  sorrow  is  not,  where 
the  crooked  are  made  straight,  ruled 
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over  by  Yama,  the  first  man  to  die, 
and  the  first  to  live  again,  death's 
bright  angel,  lord  of  the  holy  departed 
—how  far  from  Pluto  and  the  "Tartare- 
an gray/*  It  would  not  have  provided 
a  solution  to  the  mystery  of  being,  but 
it  might  have  made  many  converts,  for 
after  a  happy  heaven  all  antiquity 
thirsted. 

It  is  not  sure  if  the  scheme  of  exis^ 
tence  mapped  out  in  soul-wandering  is 
really  more  consoling  for  beast  than  for 
man.  It  is  a  poor  compliment  to  some 
dogs  to  say  that  they  have  been  some 
men.  Then,  again,  it  is  recognized  as 
easier  for  a  dog  to  be  good  than  for  a 
man  to  be  good,  but  after  a  dog  has 

The  GoQtemporaiy  Reriew. 


passed  his  little  life  in  well-doing  he 
dies  with  the  prospect  tliat  his  spirit, 
which  by  his  merits  becomes  again  a 
man,  will  be  sent  down,  by  that  man*s 
transgressions,  to  the  society  of  jack- 
als. According  to  the  doctrine  of  soul- 
wandering,  animals  are,  in  brief,  the 
Purgatory  of  men.  Just  as  prayers  for 
the  dead  (which  means  prayers  for  the 
remission  to  them  of  a  merited  period 
of  probation)  represent  an  important 
branch  of  Catholic  observances,  so 
prayers  for  the  remission  of  a  part  of 
the  time  which  souls  would  otherwise 
spend  in  animal  forms  constitute  the 
most  vital  and  essential  feature  in 
Brahmanical  worship. 

E,  Martinetiffo  Cesaresco, 


THE  CORONATION  OF  GEORGE  THE  FOURTH. 


[Skirbeck  House,  Weymouth, 
May  8th,  1902. 
Dear  Mr.  Knowles,— Among  my  fa- 
ther's papers  I  have  come  across  an 
old  and  faded  letter,  written  to  his 
mother  (Mrs.  Eardley  Childers)  by  her 
cousin,  then  the  Hon.  Maria  Twisleton 
(afterwards  Twisleton-Fiennes),  only 
daughter  of  Lord  Saye  and  Sele.  Miss 
Twisleton  afterwards  married  Count 
Ernest  de  Gersdorff.  Some  of  the  de- 
tails of  George  the  Fourth's  Coronation 
appear  curious  and  interesting  at  the 
present  moment 

Believe  me. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Spenoer  Childers.] 

July  20th,  1821. 
Let  the  date  of  this  letter  my  dear- 
est Maria  testify  at  least  the  willingness 
of  my  endeavors  to  fulfil  your  wishes, 
at  the  same  time  I  must  prelude  all 
my  attempts  at  description  by  really 
and  truly  assuring  you  of  my  complete 
inability  to  give  you  anything  ap- 
proaching to  an  adequate  idea  of  the 


glorious  scene  of  yesterday,  which  in- 
deed even  baffled  the  exhaustless  pow- 
ers of  imagination.  I  am  also  I  can- 
didly confess  to  you  doubly  discour- 
aged, on  finding  that  the  British  Press 
of  to-day  has  given  so  accurate  and 
full  a  detail  that  I  cannot  hope  to  rival 
it,  in  every  minute  circumstance,  it 
is  so  faithful  that  Mama  means  to 
preserve  it  for  you,  in  case  you  should 
not  have  seen  it.  As  neither  papers  or 
histoHans  will  relate  what  happened  to 
us  during  the  day,  my  pen  shall  en- 
deavor to  amuse  you  by  doing  so.  At 
half  past  four,  my  toilette  commenced, 
a  low  Court  Plume  with  a  bunch  of 
silver  vine-leaves  and  ears  of  Corn;  a 
figured  white  Net  with  blue  China -As- 
ters and  a  blue  and  silver  tissue  scarf 
was  my  dress.  Mama  was  in  white 
and  silver  with  a  beautiful  scarf  of  the 
same.  Soon  after  six  we  were  in  the 
Carriage,  and  Joined  the  line  at  the 
beginning  of  Grosvenor  Place,  only  con- 
ceive; this  lasted  for  a  foot's-pace  to 
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the  Abbey  altbo'  people  bad  been  going 
from  three  o'clock  (Mrs.  Dawkins  and 
her  party  among  the  number).  At 
eight  we  entered  the  House  of  Lords 
where  we  first  heard  of  the  confusion 
and  dismay  Her  Majesty  had  Just  oc- 
casioned, and  Ferrars  Loftus  and  sev- 
eral others  of  our  acquaintance  liad 
formed  the  ranks  to  arrest  her  progress. 
She  certainly  sustained  her  rOle  quite 
in  character  on  this  occasion,  but 
never  experienced  so  humiliating  a  pun- 
ishment The  Coup  d*CEil  on  our  first 
entering  the  hall  was  heightened  by  the 
magnificent  lustres  suspended  from  the 
arches  of  the  roof,  and  which  an- 
nounced to  us  the  length  of  time  we 
must  expect  to  remain.  The  Musicians 
stationed  on  the  ramparts  of  the  Tower 
within  the  Hall  (at  the  extremity  of 
it)  announced  the  entrance  of  the  King 
and  we  had  a  fine  perspective  view  of 
the  presentation  of  the  Regalia.  This 
was  chlefiy  performed  by  Lord  Gwydyr, 
the  deputy  of  Lady  Cholmondeley  and 
Lady  Willoughby.  He  was  indeed  one 
of  the  principal  actors  of  the  day,  and 
from  his  fine  commanding  figure  and 
very  dignified  and  graceful  manner, 
the  effect  was  much  heightened.  Miss 
Fellowes,  the  Herbswoman  (with 
whom  I  am  well  acquainted)  was  seat- 
ed iniraedifttely  opposite  to  us  during 
this  time,  attended  by  six  very  pretty 
girls,  the  simplicity  of  whose  white 
crape  dresses  covered  with  garlands  of 
fiowers  formed  a  striking  contrast 
to  the  gorgeous  robes  of  Peers,  Knights 
and  Prelates  who  were  ranging  In  pro- 
cession to  follow  these  fair  Floras. 
Gold  Baskets  of  Grecian  shape  filled 
with  choicest  sweets,  were  ranged  at 
their  feet,  and  as  they  passed  they  pre- 
sented a  Magnolia  to  us.  Miss  Bond 
(Mrs.  Graham's  niece)  was  one  of  the 
young  ladles.  Imagination  must  again 
assist  37 ou  my  dear  Maria  to  form  an 
idea  of  the  splendor  of  the  Procession 
as  it  passed  along  the  Hall  to  the  Ab- 
bey.     Prince   Leopold  was  the  most 


graceful  and  interesting  figure  in  it;  he 
wore  his  usual  air  of  deep  melancholy, 
and  doubtless  every  one  present  shared 
with  him  the  remembrance  of  her  who 
is  gone  to  wear  a  heavenly  crown. 
Ix)rd  Londonderry  was  the  next  most 
imposing  figure  both  froih  his  Dress* 
and  handsome  person.  The  Duke  of 
Devonshire  carrying  the  Orb  looked 
best  in  the  robes  from  his  height.  The 
King  was  pale  as  death  when  he  passed 
in  the  morning  and  looked  dreadfully 
ill,  probably  the  consequence  of  the 
annoyance  the  Queen  had  Just  caused 
him,  and  partly  from  natural  anxiety 
for  the  event  of  the  day.  He  wore  a 
chevelure  of  long  brown  ringlets  like 
the  picture  of  Charles  and  a  Hat  and 
feathers  like  Henri  quatre  which  wa& 
very  unbecoming.  During  part  of  the 
ceremony  in  the  Abbey,  the  King 
seemed  quite  overcome,  and  I  never 
saw  anything  like  the  anxiety  witb 
which  Lord  Gwydyr,  Lord  Howard  of 
Effingham,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and 
those  immediately  round  him  seemed 
to  watch  his  countenance  and  appre- 
hend his  fainting.  He  smelt  at  some- 
thing they  gave  him,  and  it  was  with 
great  pleasure  we  saw  him  afterwards 
when  crowned  and  during  the  rest  of 
the  evening,  looking  better  than  I  ever 
saw  him,  and  in  animated  spirits.  The 
Crown  became  him  exceedingly  and 
was  like  all  the  rest  of  his  habiliments 
unparalleled  in  magnificence. 

We  had  the  bpst  places  in  the  Abbey, 
being  in  Lady  Gwydyr's  Box  which 
was  immediately  over  the  Altar  next 
the  Choir,  and  opposite  the  amblassa- 
dors  and  illustrious  foreigners.  It  was 
rich  in  beauty;  all  the  Paget  family. 
Lady  Uxbridge  and  la  belle  et  fi^re 
Roxelane  included,  Lady  Jersey,  the 
Duchess  of  Bedford  and  her  lovely 
niece  Miss  Russell  and  above  all  Lady 
Elizabeth  Conyngham,  and  the  Star  to 
whom  true  as  the  needle  to  the  Pole, 
the  King  during  the  whole  day  con- 
stantly turned  bis  eye.      She   looked 
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most  beautiful,  and  appeared  affected 
during  the  fine  and  awful  service;  he 
smiled  at  her  when  it  was  over,  as  if 
to  assure  her  he  was  well.  Nothing 
could  be  finer  than  the  anthems,  'ioud 
as  from  numbers  without  number, 
sweet  as  from  blest  voices  uttering 
Joy."  The  EUng  prostrated  himself 
with  very  striking  signs  of  devotion, 
and  during  all  the  prayers  appeared 
most  attentive  and  reverent.  I  saw 
him  sign  the  Oath,  having  kissed  the 
Holy  Bible;  he  threw  aside  the  first  pen 
he  tried,  being  like  mine  at  this  mo- 
ment a  bad  one,  and  he  improved  the 
second  by'passing  it  between  his  lips. 
The  girding  on  the  Jewelled  sword, 
and  putting  on  the  signet  Ring  were 
pleasing  sights,  but  I  think  the  electri- 
fying moment  of  all  was  when  the 
royal  Crown  was  placed  on  his  head: 
the  Gannon  fired,  the  Trumpets  sound- 
ed, and  all  the  Peers  put  on  their  Coro- 
nets, whilst  the  Abbey  actually  rang 
with  peals  of  acclamations  which 
seemed  as  tho*  they  could  have  waked 
the  mighty  dead  sleeping  beneath  its 
vaults.  The  Sermon  which  I  heard 
distinctly,  rivals  Bishop  Burnet's  noble 
letter,  and  was  delivered  by  the  finest 
voice  I  almost  ever  heard.  On  our 
return  to  the  Hall,  when  we  again  saw 
the  whole  procession  pass  amidst  loud 
cheers,  the  heat  became  excessive  from 
the  lighting  of  the  thousand  candles 
added  to  a  glorious  evening  sun.  His 
majesty  retired  to  repose  for  an  hour 
and  a  half,  whilst  the  Banquet  was 
prepared,  and  those  In  the  Galleries 
had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  fruit  and 
refreshments  in  profusion  like  poor 
Reynard's  grapes  far  beyond  their 
reach.  I  must  say  the  noble  Lords  did 
ample  Justice  to  them,  as  they  did  not 
even  wait  for  Majesty  but  eat  without 
intermission  "for  about  three  hours, 
occasionally  throwing  up  a  Peach  or 
Bunch  of  Grapes  by  stealth  to  the 
starved  ahow.  Many  persons  fainted; 
Princess  Esterhazy  was    carried   out. 


and  Mr.  Petrc  who  was  Page  to  his 
Uncle  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  told  me  he 
was  throwing  cold  water  so  plentifully 
over  her,  that  the  Prince  Esterhazy 
exclaimed  ''Oh  take  care,  take  care  you 
will  spoil  her  Dres&*'  On  the  Bang's 
return  to  his  throne  the  Banquet  began, 
and  I  peeped  at  some  worthy  Aldermen 
beneath  me,  whose  plates  were  piled 
with  Venison.  The  entrance  of  the 
three  Peers  on  their  Chargers  preced- 
ing the  service  of  Gold  Plate  for  the 
Royal  Table  was  mo%t  striking  their 
backing  out  wonderful  particularly 
Lord  Anglesey;  the  prettiest  thing  was 
to  see  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  second 
Son,  a  lovely  Boy  acting  as  Page  to 
his  father,  and  anxiously  patting  and 
endeavoring  to  restrain  the  impetuosity 
of  his  proud  steed.  The  Champion  threw 
down  his  Gauntlet  admirably  three  times 
with  well  acted  defiance,  and  backed 
with  the  Gold  Cup  in  his  hand  in  the 
finest  style.  The  moment  the  King 
rose  to  drink  the  health  of  the  Peers 
and  his  people  standing  was  impressive 
and  he  did  it  with  all  his  dignified 
grace.  The  Acclamations  which  fol- 
lowed this,  and  also  every  verse  of 
"God  Save  the  King"  were  almost 
overpowering.  At  eight  o'clock  when 
all  was  over,  we  all  descended  from 
the  Galleries,  and  having  only  had  a 
piece  of  biscuit  and  some  fruit  during 
the  whole  day,  we  were  most  happy  to 
be  seated  at  the  Tables  where  Lord 
James  Murray  and  some  kind  persons 
helped  us  to  every  delicacy  we  could 
wish  for.  The  Ladles  then  actually 
seized  the  privilege  of  the  nobility  and 
despoiled  the  Tables  of  every  moveable 
ornament  to  carry  away  as  Trophies. 
A  poor  little  chorister  came  to  petition 
me  for  a  Cottage  to  preserve,  and  the 
scene  was  quite  amusing.  I  had  a 
Gold  Basket  and  some  Bonbons  sent 
me  the  next  day  to  keep  with  the  ar- 
chives of  the  family.  The  remainder 
of  the  Evening  the  House  of  Lords  was 
thronged  with  impatient  multitudes  to 
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get  their  Carriages,  ours  arrived  most 
fortunately  at  twelve,  but  many  did 
not  till  three  in  the  morning.  The 
Stair-Case  was  strewed  with  Lawyers 
and  Aldermen  who  having  partaken 
too  plentifully  of  Turtle  were  laying 
down  unable  to  move,  and  Groans  of  the 
snoring  were  heard.  I  found  Charlotte 
Leyeester  laying  on  the  stairs,  and  1 
rested  by  her.  This  was  an  amusing 
part  of  the  finale.  Little  Greorgina 
Bentinck,  T^ady  Emily  Cowper,  Lady 
Gwydyr's  little  girls  and  some  other 
children  were  in  the  Box  with  us;  they 
were  obliged  to  wear  wreaths  of  swans- 
down  feathers.  A  dreadful  catastrophe 
to  this  glorious  day  was  averted  by  the 
hand  of  Providence.  The  Peeresses 
were  all  to-gether  in  a  Box  in  the  Hall 
Tb«  Nto«t«tBth   Oentonr  sod  After. 


immediately  over  the  royal  table,  no 
gentlemen  were  admitted  into  their 
seats,  conceive  their  dismay  when  soon 
after  the  King's  return  to  the  throne, 
they  perceived  a  Man  amongst  them 
with  a  Pistol  levelled  at  the  royal  plat- 
form  and  another  in  his  Belt.  Lady 
Ashbrook  told  me  she  was  immediately 
before  him,  some  screamed,  the  Police 
officers  in  an  instant  came  in  and 
seized  him;  it  is  said  that  it  is  a  man 
who  has  long  declared  his  intention  to 
assassinate  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  I 
forgot  to  tell  you  that  Mr.  Culling 
Charles  Smith  with  Miss  Fitzroy  and 
Miss  Emily  were  next  to  us  in  a  Box  at 
the  Abbey;  they  reminded  me  of  the 
brilliant  figure  poor  Lady  Worcester 
would  have  made  there. 


IN  THE  CURE'S  GARDEN. 


I  discovered  it  in  summer.  I  do  not 
know  what  it  is  like  in  spring;  golden 
with  daffodils,  perhaps,  and  haunted 
by  hidden  violets,  walled  in  by  lilac 
trees,  and  sweetened  with  the  scent  of 
may. 

I  can  imagine  it  to  be  the  first  meet- 
ing-place Qii  budding  things,  a  garden 
of  the  resurrection,  where  the  birds  re- 
assemble to  re-capture  last  year's  song, 
and  mate  again,  and  build  their  nests 
anew. 

Then  when  the  trees  are  leafless,  or 
just  starting  into  bud,  one  must  see 
the  convent  on  the  hill  more  plainly, 
and  hear  less  clearly,  above  the  bird's 
busy  twitter,  the  bell  tinkle  across  the 
fields.  Then,  in  the  skeleton  poplar 
avenue,  one  may  be  able  even  to  dis- 
tinguish the  figures  of  the  good  Sisters 
of  our  Lady  of  Compassion,  as  they 
pace  slowly  up  and  down.      To-day, 


one  cannot  catch  a  glimpse  of  them,  but 
only  now  and  then  the  outline  of  the 
distant  walls,  between  green  branches 
where  they  part. 

In  spring,  P^re  Laurent  says  the  gar- 
den has  an  air  v^'m  Uni,  Vodeur  plus 
fraichc,  tt  phis  consacri  au  repos, 

I  can  believe  it;  in  these  August  days, 
the  scents  are  heavy,  insistent,  almost 
over-sweet;  the  colors,  fiercely  brilliant, 
still  more  luminous  at  early  twilight,  in 
the  narrow  walks  where  among  roses 
the  carnations  bloom.  Was  not  their 
odor  almost  passionate?  I  asked  him 
once,  in  one  of  our  little  discursive 
talks,  and  were  they  not  par  excellence 
the  flowers  of  seduction  and  desire? 

Par  excellence,  he  agreed;  adding  that 
yet  it  was  well  they  should  be  there, 
diffusing  their  distracting  fragrance; 
they  were  reminders  of  the  world,  the 
flesh:  lleurs  des  sens,  fantOmes  de  la 
chair,  tou jours  tentant  et  qui  doivent 
toujours  etre  crucifixes. 
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This  sultry  afternoon,  however,  it 
was  not  P^re  Laurent  whom  I  had 
come  to  see.  I  passed  him  in  the  vil- 
lage and  he  stopped  me  to  say  that  I 
should  assuredly  find  Anita,  if  I  were 
bound  that  way;  that  she  would  "make 
his  amend"  for  absence,  and  if  I  were 
pleased  to  loiter,  he  would  return 
later  to  smoke  a  pipe  with  me.  I  was 
content  with  the  proposed  "amend." 

Though  both  could  speak  it  (the  Cur6 
had  taught  Anita;  where  he  himself 
had  learned  it  I  do  not  know),  they 
"loved  not  the  English,"  and  would 
sometimes  slip  suddenly  for  relief 
or  emphasis  into  the  more  natural 
tongue. 

"Ah,"  Anita  would  cry,  vainly  seek- 
ing expression  for  a  too  subtle  phrase, 
"here  is  one  of  the  things  you  cannot 
say.  It  suffices  only  that  you  think  it; 
but  in  your  language,— truly  a  great 
one,  but  Viur^,^  you  pardon  me?  it 
kr  a  thought  enterr^;  do  you  call  it 
dumb?" 

I  thrust  open  the  little  gate  through 
which  the  Curd's  mutinous  flowers 
were  pushing,  peeping  into  the  white 
forsaken  road  to  catch  the  gallant 
glances  of  some  passer-by.  There  were 
so  few  to  pass,  the  truants  might  peer 
safely  as  Anita  who  cared  so  much  less 
than  they  for  passers-by.  At  most 
they  would  only  encounter  some  strag* 
gllng  figure,  following  half-a-dozen 
dreamy  cows;  a  straying  child,  or  a 
boy  whistling,  who  would  smite  their 
flushed  faces  as  he  went  past  them 
with  his  swinging  hand.  And  later, 
towards  evening,  P6re  Laurent  him- 
self, leisurely  walking  homeward— a 
sombre  figure,  the  last  gleams  of  sun- 
light catching  the  silver  buckles  of  his 
shoes. 

The  low  white  house  of  the  Cur6  hid 
itself  in  summer-time  behind  the  gar- 
den, modestly  leaving  welcome  to  the 
flowers.  As  I  strolled  in,  I  could  see, 
beyond  lines  of  pink  and  crimson  blos- 
som, the  ponderous  figure  of  Henriette 


taking  in  the  clothes,  which  dry  so 
quickly  in  this  summer  sun.  Uer 
voice  disturbed  the  slumbrous  stillness 
of  the  sunshine;  she  was  singing  in  her 
unmelodious  alto,  0  que  yaime  les  mill' 
taires! 

I  sat  down  on  the  little  bench 
under  the  chestnut  tree,  where 
P6re  Laurent  was  wont  to  bring 
his  books  and  smoke  peacefully, 
till  the  twilight  dimmed  their  pages, 
with  Anita  sitting  smiling  over  her 
tniditatUms  by  his  side.  I  did  not  mean 
to  seek  her  this  afternoon;  she  was 
probably  in  the  kitchen,  devising  some 
simple  surprise  for  the  Curd's  evening 
meal.  By-and-by  she  would  saunter 
along  the  scented  path  and  find  me, 
and  I  awaited  the  child's  greeting,  the 
accustomed:  "Ah!  It  is  you,  monsieur? 
a  thousand  welcomes,"  and  the  gra- 
cious wave  of  the  little  hand.  How 
long  was  it,  I  began  to  wonder,  since 
that  little  hand  had  held  me  here?  Only 
a  few  weeks  in  fact,  and  yet  it  seemed 
for  a  sweet  eternity  that  I  had  loitered 
in  the  Curd's  garden,  to  learn  how  bare 
a  place  without  Anita  the  wider  world 
might  be.  I  found,  not  indeed  a  thou- 
sand, but  one  generous  welcome  here; 
always  the  wish  on  Pdre  Laurent's  lips 
that  I  would  remain  so  long  as  I 
was  not  weary,  always  a  smile  to 
second  it  from  the  happy,  musing 
child. 

A  step  stole  softly  up  behind  me,  and 
the  "thousand  welcomes"  was  in  my 
ear. 

"Where  did  you  spring  from?"  I 
asked,  springing  up  myself,  as  the  girl 
before  me  rose  and  stood  still  as  the 
sunshine  under  the  green  shade.  "I 
imagined  you  in  the  kitchen,  helping 
or  hindering  Henriette,  and  you  ap- 
pear, like  an  angel,  suddenly  to  dis- 
perse  my   earthly   dreams." 

"Henriette  is  mechante  to-day,"  she 
explained;  "it  is  the  washing  that  dis- 
composes her.  I  have  taken  myself 
away." 
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**That  is  not  pretty  in  you;  you  should 
liave  more  sympathy." 

"Fofis  Hes  Uen  aympathique,**  she  re- 
turned, laughing,  ''because  you  do  not 
live  always  with  Henriette." 

"Then  if  you  are  tired  of  Henriette, 
perhaps  you  are  pleased  to  see  me?  I 
have  no  wasliing;  I  am  prepared  to  be 
very  gay." 

*Mm  1  not  always  enchanted  to  see 
you?"  she  questioned  simply.  **You 
are  the  friend  of  le  petit  ph^,  and  you 
speak  of  something  new-Hsomething 
original;  Henriette,  all  the  days,  and 
the  years,  says  always  the  same.  That 
wearies  sometimes,  Dieu  me  pardonnel 
Truly  I  have  my  meditations,  and  they 
do  not  tire,  but  sometimes— sometimes," 
she  said  with  a  little  gesture  of  un- 
usual abandonment,  'it  is  too  warm 
for  them,  I  become  confused;  you  un- 
derstand?*' 

Tliis  little  person  of  seventeen  was 
curiously  indifferent  to  her  loveliness; 
the  wonderful  dreaming  eyes  had  never 
lodged  a  conscious  glance,  the  delicate 
fruit-like  skin  flushed  only  under  the 
sun's  too  ardent  gaze.  She  accepted 
what  she  called  un  compliment  with  the 
prettiest  air  of  indulgence;  it  pleased 
the  giver,  it  was  therefore  but  natural 
she  should  be  pleased. 

Very  early  I  had  dispensed  with  com- 
plimefits,  and  spoke  with  her  more  sim- 
ply, choosing  phrases  fitted  to  a  child. 

•*Yet  you  would  be  sorry,"  I  said,  'to 
lose  Henriette,  to  go  away  from  her; 
you  would  miss  her  scolding  and  her 
care?" 

'"Yes,"  she  admitted,  "I  should  be 
desolated;  but,"  and  her  face  took  on  a 
serious,  almost  exalted  look,  "some  day 
it  may  happen  that  It  must  be." 

"When  you  marry,  perhaps?"  I  ven- 
tured. "Perhaps  she  would  not  leave 
you;  she  would  want  to  go  with  you." 

"That  is  not  what  I  meant,"  she  said. 
"It  is  not  of  marriage  that  I  think." 

"In  your  meditations?" 

"Truly  no." 


"Is  it  then  a  forbidden  thought?" 

**Une  pensie  difenduef  PcutMre."  She 
paused  to  consider,  clasping  her  hands, 
glancing  reflectively  upwards  at  the 
motionless,  dazzling  sky. 

"It  is  of  the  world,"  she  replied  at 
last,  "which  we  do  not  flgure  to  our- 
selves, le  petit  pdre  and  I." 

It  was  thus  she  always  spoke  of  him, 
in  distinction,  as  she  had  explained  to 
me,  from  "te  grand  PH^,  (feat  Dieu.*' 
The  two  were  inseparaUe  in  her 
thoughts;  she  included  them  habitually 
in  every  consideration;  and  though  she 
had  mentioned  once,  with  a  touch  of 
hesitancy,  "fin  autre,  hien  diff&ent;  je  ne 
Vai  jamais  tm,"  of  him  she  never  spoke 
again.  What  place  he  claimed  in  her 
musings,  I  could  not  conjecture,  but  it 
was  clear  and  not  remarkable  that  he 
was  the  least  real  of  the  three. 

"Would  you  not  like  to  see  tliis 
world?"  I  asked  at  length,  while  she 
unclasped  her  hands,  and  seating  her- 
self on  the  bench  beside  me,  took  out 
a  little  book  which  she  always  carried, 
a  tiny  volume  of  devotions,  bound  in 
old  morocco,  and  richly  tooled  in  faded 
gold. 

At  my  question  she  put  It  down,  and 
faced  me  with  one  of  her  serenest 
smiles. 

"It  has  not  occupied  my  thoughts," 
she  said.  "Is  it  truly  very  beautiful? 
You  must  know,  you  who  have  seen  it 
all." 

"It  is  not  so  beautiful  as  your  gar- 
den," I  answered,  returning  the  fresh 
interrogative  glance;  "but  it  is  full  of 
faces,  and  voices,  and  wonderful 
churches  with  arches  so  high  that  your 
eyes  grow  tired  in  looking  up  at  them; 
there  are  great  saUme,  where  ladies 
dance  in  marvellous  costumes,  «  and 
streets  with  tall  houses,  where  car- 
riages are  always  rolling  up  and  down." 

"It  is  then  a  spectacle  very  amusing," 
she  conceded;  "but  there  would  appear 
to  be  too  much  of  distraction,  too  little 
of  peace.     Is  it  not  so?" 
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Taking  lightly  one  of  the  little  hands 
lying  upon  her  knee,  "Anita,"  I  said 
'*if  some  one  should  offer  to  show  it  you 
really,  would  you  like  that?  would  you 
go?" 

*'V6Htahlem€ntr  She  had  read  no 
second  meaning  in  my  question,  and 
looked  into  my  eyes  with  frank,  friend- 
ly negation.  **No,  Monsieur  Vidal,  it 
would  not  be  possible,  it  is  not  my  des- 
tiny." 

"But,"  I  persisted,  "if  the  petit  p&e 
were  willing,  if  he  wished  it,  you 
would  be  content;  you  would  like  to 
see  the  wonderful  churches,  and  wear 
the  wonderful  gowns,  if,  let  us  suppose, 
I  were  to  take  you  and  he  would  trust 
you  to  me?" 

"Assuredly,  it  would  be  a  festival,  a 
thing  of  which  to  dream.  But  we  are 
talking  stupidnesses  this  afternoon," 
she  laughed,  «and  ended,  "And  well  you 
know  he  would  not  permit  it;  demand 
it  of  le  petit  pdre:* 

"I  came  this  afternoon  to  ask  him, 
but  first  it  was  my  mission  to  ask  you." 

The  tranquil  eyes  regarded  me  with- 
out a  flicker  of  surprise,  with  reflective 
quietude.  "You  are  in  Jest?  you  are 
playing  a  little  game  of  conversa- 
tlonr' 

"No,"  I  said  gravely.  "Mademoi- 
selle Anita,  I  am  very  anxious  to  marry 
you." 

She  met  the  announcement  with 
<!hildlsh  composure.  "It  is  not  possi- 
ble," she  said  again,  with  a  slightly  ac- 
•centuated  conclusiveness.  "It  is  not 
my  destiny.  But  it  is  a  very  charming 
proposition.     You  are  very  kind." 

"7011  are  not  very  kind,"  I  said 
gently,  somewhat  rebuffed  by  the  clear 
glance,  the  unmoved  attitude. 

"My  response  displeases  you.  Ah!" 
she  thrust  out  a  little  persuasive  hand, 
put  an  appealing  touch  upon  my  arm. 
"You  will  become  a  stranger,  and  you 
have  been  our  friend;  ah,  no,  you  must 
not  do  that;  he  would  miss  you,  le  petit 
p&er 


"But  if  it  is,  as  you  say,  impossible, 
if  you  cannot  love  me?" 

"Can  it  be  otherwise,"  she  asked 
simply,  "when  I  have  never  occupied 
myself  with  love?" 

"Will  you  begin  to  think  of  it  a  little; 
begin  to  think  of  meV* 

"I  have  always  retained  you  in  my 
thoughts;  in  my  prayers  also,  though 
you  are  not  of  our  faith;  I  shall  remem- 
ber you,  yes  always,  but  not  comme  ga." 

"You  are  decided?" 

"It  is  decided  for  me."  She  put  out 
her  hand  and  added  with  singular  sim- 
plicity and  sweetness,  "Will  you  also 
remember  me,  and  that  it  is  not  I,  mon 
ami,  who  decide?" 

"Then  I  may  not  speak  to  Pdre  Lau- 
rent? It  was  for  that  I  came  this  after- 
noon.    You  forbid  it?" 

"It  Is  not  for  m^  to  forbid.  But  he 
would  say  precisely  as  I  have  said." 

•*That  it  is  not  your  destiny?" 

**C*€8t  positif.  Yes,  he  would  make 
that  explanation.  It  may  be  well  that 
you  should  address  yourself  to  him.  It 
is  possible  he  will  give  you  the  reasons 
why  it  cannot  be?" 

Her  rejection  was  so  positive,  so  per- 
sistent, that  for  the  moment  I  was  dis- 
inclined to  comT>at  it.     I  got  up  to  go. 

She  arrested  me  with  quick  reproach. 
"You  are  going?  I  have  gravely  dis- 
pleased you;  you  are  wounded.  Will 
you  never  return?  You  are  not  aibout  to 
leave  us  with  an  aspect  so  »^t?dre." 

"Why  should  I  stay  when  you  dis- 
miss me?" 

"I  do  not  do  that.  I  implore  you  to 
remain.  You  have  been  so  much  our 
friend;  is  that  forgotten?  Then  it  is 
true  what  they  say  of  it,  Vamour  est  la 
passion  cruelle  qui  d^sole  et  qui  trahit.** 

Her  distress  was  unmistakable;  It 
cast  the  flrst  shadow  which  I  had  ever 
seen  upon  that  exquisitely  cloudless 
face.  I  yielded  to  it  and  said  caressing- 
ly, **Then  I  will  stay." 

"To  supper?"  she  demanded  quickly. 

"If  you  are  so  good."    This  definite 
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assent  restored  to  her  t&e  familiar  un- 
troubled smile.  "And  you  will  perhaps 
gather  me  some  flowers  to  take  back 
with  me?" 

The  suggestion  delighted,  completely 
reassured  her. 

**yo|/oiw.  You  shall  make  your  choice 
immediately,  and  I  will  preserve  them 
till  the  sad  moment  when  we  say  'good- 
night.' To  commence,  then— carna- 
tions, 1  divine  rightly  they  are  the  fa- 
vorites." She  bent  over  the  crowded 
beds  to  make  a  critical  selection.  "It 
must  not  be  too  small,  the  bouquet," 
she  decided;  "that— I  repeat  your  expres- 
sion in  the  affair  of  Henriette — would 
not  be  *pretty'  for  us,  and  one  too  big, 
that  will  appear  ridiculous  for  you.  It 
is  In  fact  the  size."  She  held  it  out  for 
admiration  and  approval.  "I  present 
it  to  you  now,  monsieur;  I  will  render 
it  up,"  she  paused  in  preparation  for  a 
triumphant  idiom,  "by-and-by." 

"By-and-by  is  perfect,"  I  said,  "as 
perfect  as  the  bouquet."  I  took  it 
from  her.  "You  and  your  flowers. 
Mademoiselle  Anita,  have  some  strange 
affinity.  When  I  think  of  you,  it  is  as 
if  I  thought  of  them,  and  when  I  think 
of  them,  it  is  as  if  I  thought  of  you." 

"You  think  too  much  of  them,"  Tshe 
admonished  gravely,  "I  have  remarked 
it.  You  give  to  them  imaginations, 
dispositions  of  your  own;  they  are  not 
what  you  make  of  them  and  they  have 
no  relationship  with  me.  I  see  them  as  I 
see  the  sky,  de  lokn^  nuUs  nons  ne  nous 
toucTwns  pas,  we  scarcely  smile,  we 
do  not  speak,  we  are  not  en  rapport.** 

"I  do  not  believe  it;  see,"  I  thrust 
towards  her  the  scented  nosegay,  "they 
are  speaking  now.  I  do  not,  but  you 
ought  to  understand  what  they  say." 

"It  is  not  speech,  this  beautiful  odor; 
it  is  solely  their  breath,  their  life. 
Truly,  we  are  apart;  we  have  the  life 
immortal,  and  their  existence  is  but 
during  the  spring,  the  summer— very 
short." 

"Is  that  one  of  your  'meditations*  f** 


"Ah,  no,  they  are  more  s4rieuses.  But 
look,"  she  cried;  she  had  caught  sight 
of  the  Curb's  upright  figure  at  the  top 
of  the  descending  road.  He  was  walk- 
ing slowly  down  the  hill.  "We  will  go 
to  meet  him." 

"Presently,"  I  suggested,  "the  flowers 
will  want  some  water." 

Throwing  upon  me  a  little  glance  of 
mockery,  she  suggested,  "if  they  are 
so  sensibles,  as  you  believe,  they  will 
have  patience  till  our  return.  Give 
them  to  me;  you  devise  fine  phrases  for 
them,  and  yet  I  have  more  faith  in 
them  than  you." 

She  led  the  way  down  the  path, 
opened  the  little  gate,  stooping  there  to 
gather  from  the  bush  of  roses  another 
straggling  bud. 

"I  perceive  by  his  step,"  she  said, 
"that  he  is  tired;  he  is  too  often  tired, 
l€  petit  p&€.  He  will  sit  for  an  hour, 
two  hours,  with  his  head  upon  his 
hand,  thus,  and  say  nothing  at  all;  and 
when  he  observes  me,  it  is  as  if  to  say, 
*Go  then,  Anita.  I  am  too  weary  even 
for  you.' " 

"I  have  never  noticed  it." 

"It  is  possible;  with  you  he  is  gay, 
you  make  him  smile;  but  I  am  less  for- 
tunate; why,  I  do  not  comprehend,  but 
it  is  my  unhappiness  sometimes  to 
make  him  sigh." 

"That  must  be  a  fanoir,  merely,"  I 
protested. 

"No,"  she  insisted,  "for  I  have  not 
des  fantaisies;  It  is  the  cloud  which 
alone  obscures  my  sunshine.     It  is  so." 

II. 

Anita  had  left  the  table,  supper  was 
over,  and  we  had  pushed  our  chairs 
back,  when  Henriette.  with  an  air  of 
exasperated  forbearance,  presented 
herself  to  clear  away. 

Did  we  wish  another  meal?  Or  were 
we  seated  In  preparation  for  d^fetlnerf 
What  in  fact  was  the  meaning,  the  ex- 
planation of  our  obstructive  presence? 
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she  demanded  vindictively,  planting 
her  massive  person  before  the  Curt 
and  sweeping  away  his  empty  plate. 

**A  little  more  patience,  Henriette, 
and  you  would  be  perfect,"  he  respond- 
ed mildly,  and  rising  In  reply  to  this 
expostulation. 

Henriette  retorted  that  if  her  pa- 
tience were  miraculous  enough  to  meet 
the  demands  upon  It,  she  would  Indeed 
be  fit  to  die. 

"Permit  monsieur  to  think  better  of 
us;  It  is  only  five,  or  is  it  four  minutes 
past  the  hour  of  dismissal,  and  we  are 
going,  Henriette,  we  go." 

It  was  the  fiat  of  this  exacting  hand- 
maid that  the  Cur6  should,  after  his 
evening  meal,  immediately  retire  and 
smoke  elsewhere  his  pipe  of  peace.  To- 
night he  had  for  the  moment  forgotten 
It,  and  was  loitering  in  the  forbidden 
room. 

•*7te/  misBa  esV  he  said,  leading 
into  the  garden  and  making  his  way  to 
the  bench  where  Anita  had  found  me  in 
the  afternoon.  "Women,  alas!  are  either 
too  sweet  or  too  sour,  there  is  no  grada- 
tion with  them;  It  is  my  experience, 
one  doubtless  that  you  have  shared, 
Monsieur  Vldal,  one  must  make  one's 
selection  of  the  sugarplum  or  the  pill, 
and  these  are  both  enemies  of  the  con- 
stitution. Is  it  not  so?  One  does  well 
to  avoid  both,  if  one  may." 

"You  have  found  a  sanctuary,"  I  sug- 
gested, "which  is  not  open  to  all  of  us, 
whence  you  can  regard  them  undis- 
mayed." 

"Truly,  but,  from  the  distance,  one  be- 
holds them  even  more  clearly;  no  man 
may  know  them  better— ot  shall  I  say 
more  profoundly— than  does  the  priest." 

He  bade  me  seat  myself  and  pro- 
ceeded to  light  his  pipe.  His  remark- 
able personality  had  from  the  first  mo- 
ment of  our  acquaintance  attracted  me, 
but  It  is  not  one  easy  to  reproduce. 

His  tall,  spare  figure  was  erect  and 
unmistakably  commanding;  his  face, 
painfully  thin,  and  black  about  the 
IXnve  A«B.         TOL.  XTI.         832 


shaven  hollow  cheeks  and  narrow  chin, 
was  youthful  in  outline,  but  In  express 
slon  unnaturally  mature,  while  the 
compressed  unyielding  lips— a  common 
feature  in  the  faces  of  the  Roman 
priesthood— lent  It  a  character  impres- 
sive and  severe.  Not  much  over  forty, 
a  young  man  still,  he  wore  a  dignity, 
an  authority,  befitting  a  far  greater 
age.  Only  about  the  eyes,  between 
which  two  deep  lines  were  cut,  there 
lingered  traces  of  repudiated  youth. 
A  fine  Inclsiveness  and  an  almost  pa- 
jtrlarchal  gentleness  were  mingled  in 
his  speech,  as  in  his  nature  'there 
seemed  to  be  at  war  two  forces— a 
tenderness  which  God  had  given  him 
and  a  severity  which  thought  enjoined. 

"Anita  has  flown,"  he  said,  taking  a 
seat  beside  me;  "she  is  undoubtedly  at 
this  moment  the  recipient  of  the  mon- 
strous wrongs  of  Henriette." 

"She  escaped  from  that  martyred  per- 
sonage," I  said,  **thi8  afternoon,  to  fall 
Into  my  clutches;  I  fear  I  startled  her, 
I  spoke  to  her  of— love." 

He  made  a  slight  movement,  knocked 
out  the  ashes,  and  relit  his  pipe. 

"You  made.  In  fact,  a  proposal?  It 
was  premature.  Monsieur;  you  should 
have  addressed  yourself  to  me." 

"It  is  our  English  fashion  to,  as  we 
put  it,  sound  the  lady  first.  It  is  a 
sort  of  principle  with  us,  or  I  should 
have  paid  more  deference  to  yours." 

"And  having— what  is  the  expres- 
sion ?—*sounded*  Anita,  how  did  she 
reply?" 

"She  referred  me  to  you." 

"Naturally;  but  she  received  your 
proposition  with  favor,  with  disfavor, 
which?  I  am  interested.  I  should  like 
to  hear." 

"She  said  that  marriage  was  not  her 
fate,  or  something  of  the  sort;  that  you 
would  tell  me  why." 

"She  said  no  more?" 

"No  more  than  that,  but  that  was 
uttered  very  positively;  she  held  out 
no  hope,  she  was  pitifully  conclusive. 
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I  look  to  yon  for  a  less  mysterious 
and  discouraging  reception/* 

"She  said  truly/'  he  replied,  after  a 
pause;  "she  Is  promised"— and  he 
pointed  through  the  branches  towards 
the  walls  of  the  convent  on  the 
hill— **to  the  good  sisters  over  there." 
"It  is  monstrous,  incredible/'  I  broke 
Itorth,  forgetting  his  restrictive  pres- 
ence. 

'^Nevertheless,  I  assure  you,  it  is 
true."  His  response  was  cold  and 
Judicial,  uttered  almost  without  in- 
flection; but  with  one  of  the  Strang^ 
transitions  peculiar  to  him,  he  went 
on,  touching  a  softer  note.  'Ve  ne 
peux  la  chasser  toutefois,  Je  8ui8  faible, 
pas  asaez  fort;  mais  un  jowr,  un  jour 
proclie,  il  le  fauV* 

"Why,  then,"  I  asked,  "did  you  con- 
stantly invite  me  here  and  allow  me  to 
misinterpret  your  unstinted  hospital- 
ity? Of  course  I  supposed  that  it  im- 
plied approval  of  my  attitude  towards 
Anita.  You  cannot  have  mistaken 
that  It  must  have  been  obvious  that 
mine  was  more  than  a  stranger's  inter- 
est, that  I  meant  to  make  more  than 
a  stranger's  claim." 

"I  had  complete  confidence  in  Anita," 
he  observed  quietly.  "Yes,  it  was  suf- 
ficiently evident,  the  admiration,  agree- 
ably sincere;  but  at  your  age  one 
has  many  admirations,  yours  will*re- 
cover  itself,  fiwn  ami;  It  is  not  fa- 
tal, this  little  affair.  The  child  has 
not  many  pleasures,  but  few  di- 
versions, and  your  charming  society 
was  a  recreation,  a  relief  from  my 
own,  which  is  not  always  enchant- 
ing, and  from  that  of  Henriette,  which 
is  rarely  so/' 

"It  did  not  occur  to  you  that  I  should 
not  regard  the  matter  so  lightly;  that 
to  Anita  herself  it  might  not  seem  so 
trivial?  You  did  not  consider  it  prob- 
able that  I  was  tremendously  in  earn- 
est, or  that  she  might  possibly  come  to 
think  of  me  not  merely  as  a  recre- 
ation or  a  relief?" 


^'I  have  a  supreme  confidence  in 
Anita,"  he  repeated,  "and  you  per- 
ceive it  has  not  been  badly  placed. 
For  you,  I  repeat,  there  are  many  ad- 
mirations. Confess  this  is  not  the 
first.     There  will  toUow— others." 

"I  have  never  wished  to  marry  any 
woman  before." 

"Ah!  then  it  appears  to  you  very 
serious.  I  regret  if  I  become  responsi- 
ble for  a  lacerated  heart  But  it  will 
heal  itself,  my  son.  believe  me,  it  will 
not  draw  the  life-blood.  Yet,  in  the 
future,  I  will  take  more  care." 

"It  is  serious  enough,"  I  returned, 
"and  we  may  leave  the  question  of  its 
subsequent  fate  to  conjecture;  but  at 
present  I  protest  against  the  shutting 
up  of  that  beautiful  child.  For  life; 
but  it  is  not  for  life,  it  is  for  death,  the 
most  dreary  death  to  which  one  mor- 
tal can  condemn  another.  It  is  the 
worst  kind  of  sacrilege.  If  it  were  not 
Anita,  but  any  girl  as  bright  and 
lovely,  I  should  say  the  same." 

"You  are  violent,  monsieur,  but  this 
is  a  matter  on  which  your  countrymeo 
think  violently.  It  presents  itself 
quite  differently  to  us.  There  is,  in  the 
present  case,  no  compulsion,  no  con- 
straint and  what  you  represent  as 
death  is  in  reality  a  much  higher  life 
than  that  which  is  assigned  to  most 
women.  It  is  a  holy,  a  protected  life." 
I  reined  in,  remarking,  "I  des^ve 
your  rebuke,  Pftre  Laurent  one  should 
not  let  prejudice  carry  off  one's  cour- 
tesy; and  ot  course  Anita  consents,  she 
is  a  little  monument  of  piety;  but  this 
destiny  to  which  she  refers  so  sol- 
emnly, and  considers  so  unalterable, 
what  does  it  amount  to?  What,  after 
all,  does  it  mean?" 
"You  desire  to  know?" 
"If  it  is  not  an  impertinent  desire." 
He  devoted  a  second  to  refiection. 
and  then  announced  simply,  "Anita 
has  a  history  common  enough,  but 
nevertheless  sad.  C'eat  une  enfant 
ahandonn4e,  and  there  remains,  there 
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should  remain,  for  such  a  one  solely 
la  vie  r^veuae,  the  guardlanahip  of 
angels,  the  victory  of  the  soul.  La 
mdre  est  morte,**  he  continued,  in  the 
easier  tongue,  ^^peut-Hre  phiitetUe,  pent- 
itre  pardonn^,  et  VenfatU  peut  txpier 
aa  faute  par  le  iuprSme  aupplioe  de 
femme,  la  martiflcatian  4e  la  chair,** 

"You  knew  the  mother?"    I  inquired. 

"I  hare  seen  her— yes." 

''I  suppose  she  was  beautiful?  *  Was 
she  like  Anita?  Do  you  remem- 
ber herr 

'*She  was  not  of  those,"  he  replied 
meditatiyely,  •*whom  one  can  forget 
No,  she  did  not  resemble  Anita;  hers 
was  a  beauty  upon  which  the  holy  an- 
gels could  not  smile.  Une  heauU  de 
ravisaement,  de  perdition,  mois  la  beauts, 
ah!  Dieu  le  aaU.** 

The  description  suggested  a  minute 
and  viyid  recollection,  but  1  remarked 
merely,  '*Anita  has  avenged  the  an- 
gels.    And  the  father?" 

The  pause  was  barely  noticeable;  it 
gave  the  Cur6  time,  however,  to  re- 
move an  insect  which  had  crawled  up 
and  found  a  barren  shelter  on  his 
knee;  but  momentary  as  it  was,  it  oi>- 
pressed  me. 

**Le  pdre  est  ifscom»u,"  he  answered 
quietly.    **Nous  ne  le  cherchans  phis** 

Nor  did  I  seek  him.  I  was  content 
to  examine,  with  new  interest,  the  im- 
movable, emaciated  face  before  me, 
and  as  I  did  so^  the  Curd  smiled. 

"I  am  the  guardian,"  he  proceeded. 
"On  one  side  at  least— the  mother's— 
her  blood  la  noble;  it  is  to  that  she 
owes  the  unique  air  of  ser«nity,  of 
distinction,  which  to  her  loveliness 
lends  so  fine  a  charm.  But  there  is  no 
mcmey,  only  submission  and  a  pure 
heart;  the  good  sisters  are  willing  to 
receive  her,  I  have  done  as  I  have  con- 
sidered best" 

''She  is  to  suffer  for,  to  expiate,  her 
mother's  fault?  Her  father's  also,  I 
presume." 

"Both  assuredly.     C*est  assez  juste** 


**To  sacrifice  an  innocent  human  vic- 
tim for  the  atonement  of  a  passably 
common  sin?  It  is  not  pardonable," 
I  said  again,  *'it  is  monstrous.  Of 
course  you  have  reflected,  but  I  beg 
you  to  reflect  again." 

"It  is  fltting,  sad,  perhaps,  as  you 
regard  it  but  Just  enough." 

"It  is,  pardon  me,  almost  pagan.' 
Then  I  put  forth  a  stuiUed  and  daring 
plea.  "Ptoe  Laurent"  I  said,  "can  you 
imagine  yourself  the  father,  put  your- 
self in  the  father's  place?  Face  to 
face  with  the  child,  whom  you  had  cre- 
ated, a  beautiful  creature,  capable  of 
blessing  and  even  of  purifying  others; 
a  real  and  viable  atonement  for  that 
forgiven  sin;  would  you  destroy  in 
her,  for  your  own  propitiation,  all  the 
natural  instincts  and  pleasures  which 
are  possible  to  her?  To  you,  the 
priest  they  naturaUy  assume  a  for- 
bidden aspect  cannot  perhaps  appeal, 
but  in  the  person  I  ask  you.  for  the 
moment,  to  represent  would  you  deny 
to  her  the  life  that  no  one  had  denied 
you,  which  you  yourself  bad  generously 
enjoyed?  Could  you  contemplate  the 
years  which  would  graduaUy  rob  this 
being,  for  whose  welfare  you  were  re- 
sponsible, of  youth  and  vigor  and 
beauty,  leaving  no  human  alleviation, 
except  the  barren  consolations  of  the 
religious  life?  I  am  pleading  for  Ani- 
ta, in  her  unknown  father's  name, 
Surely  our  own  sins  bring  us  suffering 
enough,  entail  their  expiation  soon  or 
late,  but  beyond  this,  in  God's  name, 
we  are  entitled  to  some  freedom,  some 
choice  at  least  And  it  is  not  credible 
that,  with  this  legend  of  expiation  in 
her  ears,  with  her  'submission,'  her 
'pure  heart'  and  her  complete  ig- 
norance of  life,  Anita  has  been  in  the 
position  to  make  that  choice." 

He  had  listened  attentively  to  this 
long  speech,  and  said  on  its  conclusion, 
"This  is  an  eloquence.  Monsieur, 
hardly  English;  but  it  befits  the  lover." 
I  did  not  know  whether  to  consider 
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the  comment  ironical  or  polite,  until  he 
added  less  ambiguously,  **There  is 
some  reason,  if  too  much  passion,  in 
what  you  say.  You  plead,  in  fact,  that 
1  should  revoke  the  destiny?" 

"That  you  should  give  Anita,  at  any 
rate,  an  alternative  one." 

He  seemed  to  be  pondering,  delib- 
erating, and  after  an  interval  of  ap- 
parently deep  reflection,  he  got  up. 
Hifi  features,  as  he  regarded  me.  re- 
mained impassive. 

"I  am,  as  you '  know,  wealthy,"  I 
puraued,  "I  would  not  interfere  with 
her  religion.  She  should  have  exten- 
sive opportunities  for  charity;  she 
should  spend  what  she  would,  or  what 
you  recommended,  in  masses  or  inter- 
cessions for  her  parents'  exacting 
souls." 

•*You  are  bitter,"  he  answered  at 
length,  "and  now  perhaps  you.  your- 
self, are  not  scrupulously  Just.  But  I 
am  inclined  to  be  indulgent,  I  am  almost 
persuaded  to  yield  to  your  appeal.  I 
do  not  expect  that  Anita  will  reverse 
her  decision.  But  your  plea  is  granted, 
Monsieur  Vidal,  I  will  accord  to  her 
the  permission  of  choice.  It  is  a  great," 
he  paused,  as  if  on  the  point  of  waver- 
ing, "an  almost  terrible  concession.  I 
make  it  for  the  sake  of  Anita,  who 
has  grown  very  dear  to  me.  It  is  a 
sacrifice,  a  tremendous  one.  I  admit 
it.    I  make  it  for  Anita's  sake." 

Catching  his  solemn  tone.  I  replied: 
"Then  in  the  name  of  her  parents,  in 
Anita's  name.  I  thank  you.  It  is  a 
great  concession.  I  am  sensible  of  it, 
I  am  aware  of  that." 

"In  the  name,"  he  rejoined.  "In  which 
you  have  pleaded,  I  accept  your  ac- 
knowledgments, but  I  make  one  con- 
dition. The  decision  must  be  made  in 
my  presence,  and  I  should  prefer  that 
it  be  made  to-night" 

"The  sooner  the  better,"  I  agreed. 
"May  I  fetch  Anita  n<xw?" 

"I  will  summon  her  myself."  he  said; 
adding,  "this  is  your  idea  of  Justice. 


what  you  call  fair  play.  You  notice,  I 
make  no  effort  to  influence  her;  give 
myself  no  time;  but  you  will  allow  me 
to  make  the  pr<^;>06ition.  Believe  me,  it 
i«  in  your  interest  that  I  should." 

I  nodded  assent,  and  he  turned  down 
the  path,  walking  slowly  towards  the 
house.  In  a  few  minutes  they  returned 
together,  and  as  they  reached  me  he 
took  Anita's  hand. 

"I  have  summoned  you,  my  child," 
he  began,  "to  make  a  momentous  de- 
cision. Consider  it  without  haste, 
avec  BM'fiiU,  Monsieur  Vidal  has.aaked 
me  for  your  hand.  I  have  recounted  to 
him  your  history,  but  I  desire  that  you 
tell  him  yourself,  quite  (H)enly,  franch€' 
ment,  what  is  your  destinie.'* 

She  cast  upon  him  a  glance  of  rapid 
question,  and  then  recited  simply, 
Cest  ma  destifUe  de  me  d^dier  au  Dieu, 
de  prier  toute  la  vie  pour  ma  mdre 
p^hereaae  et  man  pauvre  p^e  inconnuJ" 

*V€8t  bien,  he  «aid,  "but!  this  evening, 
i  place  before  you  another  picture. 
This  gentleman  \»  rich;  he  loves  you, 
he  does  you  the  hon<H-  to  choose  you  for 
his  wife.  If  you  desire,  to  accept  him 
for  your  husband,  you  have  my 
sanction,  my  permission.  He  will  not 
disturb  your  faith.  He  offers  you  op- 
portunities,—great  ones— of  charity,  of 
pleasure,  of  liberty.  It  is  for  you  to 
decidle  if  you  will  embrace  them,  or  if 
you  prefer  to  seek  the  protection  of  the 
Holy  Church.  Tu  peux  faire  U  choix** 
he  concluded,  in  a  tone  of  cold  and 
colorless  authority.  "Je  te  le  per- 
mets:* 

For  some  seconds  she  did  not  speak, 
but  stood  looking  mutely,  anxiously 
towards  the  priest,  who  had  turned 
from  her  and  was  toying  with  the 
frayed  edges  of  his  sleeve. 

"Feua?-fw,"  she  cried  at  last,  with  a 
curiously  clear  but  troubled  intona- 
tion, **qiw  facrepte  un  tel  mari,  moi, 
r^pouse  promise  de  Dieuf** 

The  Cur^  was  silent. 

''R^ponds,    rlponds;'    she    exclaimed. 
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more  rapidly,  flinging  out  her  arms  in 
snpplication. 

"It  is  for  you  to  respond,"  lie  said, 
without  raising  his  eyes  to  hers. 
"D^rtde-foi/*  he  commanded  coldly, 
"Fate  tm  choixr 

Her  eyes  were  fixed  upon  his  averted 
face,  her  answer  hung  upon  his  silence. 
It  was  persistent,  and  at  last  she  said: 

"It  is  decided  for  me;  but  no;  it  is 
I  myself  who  decide.  I  am  already 
promised."  Talcing  her  childish  eyes 
from  his  motionless  figure,  she  lifted 
them  towards  the  darkening  sky  and 
seemed  to  be  murmuring  a  prayer. 
Then  for  the  first  time  turning  to  me, 
she  added  with  a  gesture  so  tranquil, 
so  conclusiye,  that  it  afforded  me  no 
protest  no  conceivable  reply— "Le  petit 
pdre  le  vetU,  le  ffrand  P^e  le  hhiira,  et 
fiwi,  je  les  aime  taus  les  deux,  et  je  con- 

She  put  out  a  hand,  and  I  noticed  it 
tremble  slightly  as  she  laid  it  upon 
P^re  Laurent's  arm.  At  the  touch,  he 
looked  up  and  scrutinized  her  face. 

It  glimmered  palely  in  the  advancing 
dusk,  but  there  was  nothhig  tremulous, 
nothing  uncertain,  there.  It  was  com- 
posed, luminous,  almost  radiant,  and 
they  stood  together  thus  in  the  rap- 
idly approaching  twilight  Above,  the 
stars  were  beginning  reluctantly  to  dot 
the  fading  blue,  and  below,  the  lines 

Temple  Bar. 


of  crimson  were  growing  darker, 
blurred;  here  and  there  only,  a  rose 
bush  taller  than  the  rest  was  discern- 
ible, pencilled  delicately  against  the 
failing  light 

The  colcnrs  were  hushed,  the  outlines 
every  instant  becoming  fainter,  but  the 
scents,  as  happens  always  towards 
night,  were  sweeter  to  the  sense, 
more  poignant,  like  speech  in  darlmess, 
and  the  insistent  odor  of  carnations 
was  everywhere. 

Of  what  use  now  to  call  it  passion- 
ate, to  find  in  it  the  mystical  breath  of 
love?  I  looked  at  the  child  and  back 
again  to  the  shrouded,  unextinguished 
flowers.  She  had  indeed  no  part  with 
them;  as  she  had  said  truly,  ''yoM 
ne  nous  touohons  pas.** 

I  was  in  haste  to  leave  them.  Their 
fragrance  had  become  too  sad,  too  el- 
oquent I  turned  to  go.  But  as  I  did 
so,  she  started  forward  with  a  detain- 
ing gesture,  a  murmur  of  recall. 

"One  moment  Monsieur"— I  caught 
her  hand.  It  was  quite  cold,  and  for 
a  breathing  space— it  seemed  no  longer 
—she  let  it  remain  in  mine.  Suddenly 
a  shadow  crossed  her  face.  Her  lips 
parted,  a  smile  replaced  it,  a  strange, 
wavering,  quivering  little  smile.  "One 
moment,"  she  repeated,  pointing  to- 
wards the  house  and  slipping  from  me, 
"you  have  forgotten— the  bouquet" 
Charlotte  M.  Mew. 


THE  GEOLOGICAL  ASPECT  OF  THE  ANTILLES  ERUPTIONS. 


To  push  aside  the  past  horror  and  fu- 
ture terror  that  throb  in  upon  us  from 
our  fellow-men  in  the  West  Indies  and 
to  inspect  these  events  In  earth-history 
with  the  undimmed  eye  of  science 
seems  callous  but  may  be  useful. 
Prophecy  and  explanation  are  alike 
rash  in  the  absence  of  precise  details; 
but  certain  sensational  and  extraordi- 


nary opinions,  fathered  by  the  reporters 
of  the  dally  press  on  geologists  hitherto 
respected,  challenge  us  to  give  the 
broad  lines  of  a  scheme  of  things  in 
which  these  eruptions  may  be  placed. 
The  Lesser  Antilles  are  a  band  of 
small  islands  curving  between  Puerto- 
rico  and  Trinidad,  with  the  deep  Carib- 
bean Sea  on  the  inner  side  of  the  curve 
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and  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  tbe  outer. 
Were  these  waters  dried,  the  band 
would  appear  as  the  snmmits  of  a 
mountain  chain,  sloping  steeply,  al- 
most precipitously,  to  the  west,  but 
shelving  away  gently  <m  the  east,  while 
all  along  the  western  edge  a  row  of 
volcanoes  in  various  stages  of  activity 
would  indicate  the  existence  of  a  crack 
or  line  of  weakness  in  the  earth's  crust 
The  curve  of  this  sunken  mountain- 
chain  may  be  followed  southwest- 
wards  through  the  northern  sierras  of 
Yenesuela  to  the  Andes.  From  the 
lofty  peaks  of  Alaska,  through  the 
Cascade  Ranges,  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
the  Sierra  Madre,  and  the  coastal 
mountains  of  Central  America,  some 
have  attempted  to  trace  an  axis  of  ele- 
vation continuous  with  the  Andes. 
Whatever  be  the  cause  of  the  elevation, 
we  may  regard  it  as  throwing  the  crust 
of  the  earth  into  a  long  fold,  running 
approximately  north  and  south;  fur- 
ther, in  this  case  the  western  limb  of 
the  fold  dips  down  more  steely  than 
I  the  eastern  limb  and  there  is  a  ten- 
dency for  the  crest  of  the  fold  to  be 
pushed  over  towards  the  west  If, 
then,  there  be  molten  rock  beneath 
the  crust  (either  the  remnant  of  a  for- 
mer fluid  interior  of  the  earth,  or  due 
to  heat  or  change  of  pressure  conse- 
quent on  the  folding)  it  will  be  pressed 
up  into  the  fold  by  the  sinking  portions 
of  crust  on  tbe  west  of  the  axis,  and 
may  escape  through  cracks  on  that 
side  of  the  fold.  Hence  the  row  of 
volcanoes  often  said  to  accompany  the 
great  backbone  of  the  two  Americas. 

The  ^backbone,  it  is  true,  can  be 
traced  readily  enough  in  South  Amer- 
ica, and  again,  though  less  plainly,  in 
North  America;  in  Central  America, 
however,  mountains  and  volcanoes 
alike  range  rather  from  east  to  west 
than  from  north  to  south,  while  the 
continuation  of  the  Andes  is  to  be 
found,  if  at  all,  far  to  the  east  in  the 
chain  of  the  Antilles.      This  concep- 


tion of  the  Antilles  is  supported  by  the 
fact  that  similar  flre-crowned  chaplets 
of  islands  cliaracterise  the  margin  of 
the  Pacific,  but  are  fcnreign  to  the  At- 
lantic. The  Caribbean  Sea  is,  as  it 
were,  a  portion  of  the  Pacific,  unlaw- 
fully barred  out  by  the  upstart  volca- 
noes of  Central  America.  To  propound 
further  theories  in  explanation  of  what 
may,  after  all,  be  a  fanciful  analogy 
would  lead  us  too  far;  and  yet  it  is  not 
amiss  to  point  out  that  this  wrenched 
and  disturbed  area  lies  at  the  western 
end  of  a  great  curve  of  weakness,  or 
line  of  movement,  which  passes  across 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Mediterranean,  and' 
thence  down  the  Persian  Gulf  to  Ma- 
laysia, whence  one  may  perhaps  ex- 
tend it  through  the  volcanic  islands  of 
the  Southern  Pacific  and  the  Galapagos 
back  to  the  Caribbean.  Assuming, 
then,  that  certain  forces  tended  to  form 
a  north  and  south  fold,  it  is  not  sur< 
prising  to  find  that  the  result  has  been 
distorted  by  the  forces  that  appear  to 
have  acted  nearly  at  right  angles  to 


To  sum  up:  the  volcanoes  of  the  lics- 
ser  Antilles  barst  out  along  a  line  of 
weakness  on  the  western  edge  of  a  fold 
of  the  earth's  crust.  This  fold  curves 
around  the  southern  and  eastern  mar- 
gins of  the  Caribbean  Sea,  while  there 
are  lines  of  weakness  and  movement 
on  the  western  margin  of  the  sea,  scnne 
running  from  east  to  west  We  may, 
then,  suppose  the  portion  of  the  earth's 
crust  that  forms  the  floor  of  the  Carib- 
bean to  be  somewhat  shattered, 
especially  at  the  edges,  and  to  rest  on 
a  substratum  which  may  be  permanent- 
ly or  intermittently  molten.  The  whole 
region  is  in  an  unstable  condition  and 
ready  for  action.  What  pulls  the  trig- 
ger? It  is  quite  possible  that  the  abnor- 
mal conditions  of  weather  from  which 
we  have  been  suffering,  and,  more  par- 
ticularly, changes  of  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere,  may  have  affected  the 
level  of  some  lava  reservoir,  and  so 
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started  a  series  of  actions  and  reac- 
tions.    The  first  sign  is  an  earthquake 
on  the  west  side  of  the  unstable  area, 
In  Gautemala.     Then  four  days  later, 
a  plume  of  ''smoke'*  over  Mont  Pel6e. 
Perhaps  some  minute  crack  has  been 
enlarged    and  Caribibean  waters    are 
finding  their  way  to  the  heated  sub- 
stratum; or  perhaps  there  has  been  a 
relief  of  pressure,  and  the  water  con- 
fined in  the  heated  rocks  has  flashed 
into  ste^m.     More  water  soaks  through 
to  the  molten  rock;  violent  explosions 
follow,  which  break  it  up  and  eject  It  in 
fragments  so  fine  as  to  appear  a  gray 
ash  'iike  Portland  cement"     This  ash, 
descending  into  crater  lakes,  or  mixed 
with  torrents  of  rain,  forms  a  stream  of 
heated  mud    that    rushes    down    the 
mountain  side,  and  is  followed  at  last 
by  the  orerflowing  lava.     Meanwhile, 
disturbances    of    no    less    magnitude, 
though  less  tragic  in  their  immediate 
consequences,  begin     in  St    Vincent; 
northwards  the   volcanic  activity  ex- 
tends  to   Dominica;   and,   though    re- 
ports of  disturbances  in  Trinidad  are 
not  confirmed,  there  is  a  strong  smell 
of  sulphur  along  the  coast  of  Vene- 
zuela.     But  we  cannot     follow    the 
whole  history— alas!  not  yet  completed. 
Only  a  few  striking  events  may  be 
dwelt  on. 

The  sea  was  greatly  disturbed,  in  one 
place  receding  300  feet  and  then  return- 
ing.  Telegraphic  communication  was 
early  interrupted,  the  cables  being  on 
the  west  of  the  islands,  and  it  is  stated 
that  a  cable  laid  at  a  depth  of  300 
metres  was  found  to  have  sunk  to  a 
depth  of  1,200  metres.  Wallilaboo,  on 
the  west  side  of  St.  Vincent,  partly 
sank  beneath  the  sea,  while  the  adja- 
cent village  of  Richmond  was  raised. 
All  these  facts  show  that  the  floor  of 
the  Caribbean  has  been  sinking  as  the 
rock  underlying  it  has  been  ejected  as 
lava  or  ashes.     As  is  usual  in  the  case 
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of  volcanoes  situated  along  a  crack  in 
the  earth's  crust,  many  new  craters 
have  been  formed,  some,  however,  not 
quite  in  the  direct  line,  but  slightly  to 
the  west  of  it 

Numerous  earthquake  shocks  have 
been  recorded  from  other  countries: 
Portugal,  Spain,  Croatia,  and  the  Cau- 
casus, all  within  the  transverse  zone  of 
weakness,  while  at  Teplitz  in  Bohemia 
the  hot  springs  have  been  disturbed. 
Similarly  along  the  north  and  south  fold 
of  America,  we  read  of  the  activity  of 
Colima  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  Mexico, 
of  an  earthquake  in  North  California, 
and  of  the  smoking  of  "Mount  lona" 
L?]  in  the  United  States. 

Although  streams  of  lava  have  been 
mentioned,  in  one  case  only  to  be  de- 
nied subsequently,  still  the  bulk  of  the 
erupted  matter  seems  to  have  been  in 
the  form  of  scorise  and  ashes.  There 
have  also  been  poisonous  expulsions  of 
gas,  probably  carbonic  acid  and  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen.  When,  in  past 
ages,  the  earth  first  gave  way  along 
this  line,  great  sheets  of  basalt  were 
poured  out,  then  followed  huge  fiows 
of  trachytlc  lava,  while  during  the  last 
250  years,  the  majority  of  the  eruptions 
have  been  of  ashes  and  sulphur  vapors 
and  mud.  This  last  type  of  eruption 
characterizes  the  solfatara  stage  of  a 
volcano's  existence— a  stage  in  which 
the  volcanoes  of  the  Lesser  Antilles 
obviously  are,  as  moreover  is  indicated 
by  the  frequency  of  the  name  Souf ri^e. 
This  stage  is  held  to  indicate  the  deca- 
dence of  a  volcano,  and  though  erup- 
tions are  severe  in  their  effects  when 
they  do  come,  still  they  occur  less  and 
less  often,  till  at  last  hot  baths  and  a 
water-cure  are  the  sole  reminder  of 
their  former  devastation. 

Thus  the  last  word  of  geology  may  be 
hopeful,  but,  unfortunately  for  to-day's 
sorrows,  it  is  a  science  that  thinks  in 
aeons. 
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Madame  Humbert. 


MADAME  HUMBERT. 


If  the  word  **great"  can  be  justly  ap- 
plied to  the  mind  aud  the  achievemeuts 
of  a  swindler,  it  is  surely  applicable  to 
the  mind  and  the  achievem^ts  of  Ma- 
dame Humbert.  To  have  conceived 
the  idea  of  asking  people  to  believe 
something  so  incredible  as  to  be  likely 
to  be  accepted  as  fact;  to  have  man- 
aged, taking  that  as  a  guiding  principle, 
to  get  into  your  pockets  a  sum  of  over 
two  million  pounds;  to  have  maintained 
three  country  estates,  a  yacht,  a  mag- 
nificent town  house,  a  box  at  the  opera, 
and  other  extremely  expensive  lux- 
uries; to  have  kept  the  deception  up 
for  twenty  years  simply  by  perceiving 
exactly  how  far  the  credo  quia  impossi- 
Mle  tendency  of  the  average  man  can  be 
worked  upon,— that  may  surely  be 
called  a  great  achievement.  Madame 
Humbert  achieved  it,  and  to  under- 
stand how  she  achieved  it  the  first 
thing  to  do  is,  if  possible,  to  get  at  the 
known  facts  of  the  case,  and  then  to 
try  to  see  in  what  way  the  methods  of 
this  particular  swindler  differed  from 
those  of  "common'*  swindlers. 

Here,  then,  first,  is  the  story.  Ma- 
dame Humbert  was  born  rather  more 
than  fifty  years  ago  at  Toulouse.  Her 
maiden  name  was  Daurignac,  and  her 
mother  kept  a  linen-shop.  She  married 
the  son  of  a  M.  Humbert,  who  lived  in 
the  house  in  which  the  linen-shop  was, 
and,  apparently,  shortly  after  her  mar- 
riage managed— presumably  with  her 
huefband*s  money,  for  her  father-in-law 
was  Minister  of  Justice— to  buy  a  man- 
sion in  the  Avenue  de  la  Grande  Arm6e 
and  two  country  estates.  These  were, 
80  to  speak,  her  capital.  Possessing 
these— having,  that  Is,  the  necessary 
position  in  society— she  was  able  to  be- 
gin to  work  on  her  big  idea,  namely, 
the  borrowing  of  money  on  the  security 
of  a  fictitious  will.     This  will  she  pro- 


duced. It  purported  to  be  the  last  tes- 
tament of  one  Robert  Henry  Crawford, 
an  American,  and  in  it  the  said  Robert 
Henry  Crawford  left  his  property  to  be 
divided  into  three  parts,— •*one  to  go 
to  Marie  Daurignac"  (Madame  Hum- 
bert's sister  under  age);  **one  to  my 
nephew  Henry  Crawford;  one  to  my 
nephew,  Robert  Crawford;  with  the 
provision  that  these  persons  invest  in 
France  a  capital  sufficient  to  secure  to 
Th^r^se  Daurignac  (Madame  Humbert) 
"an  annuity  of  30,000  francs  per 
month.**  This  is  the  first  mention 
which  appears  of  Robert  and  Henry 
Crawford.  Shortly  after  producing  this 
will,  Madame  Humbert  showed  to  those 
with  whom  she  was  dealing  another 
document,  by  which  "all  title-deeds  and 
securities  constituting  the  assets  of  Mr. 
Crawford's  estate  are  sequestered  and 
placed  in  the  charge  of  M.  and  Madame 
Humbert,  until  at  Mademoiselle  Dau- 
rlgnac's  attaining  her  majority  all  the 
heirs  mentioned  shall  be  able  to  come 
to  an  amicable  agreement  for  an  equita- 
ble transaction,  or  until,  in  default  of 
such  a  transaction,  the  Courts  shall 
have  pronounced  finally  as  to  the  rights 
of  each."  This  was  the  great  stroke  of 
business.  Madame  Humbert  got  a 
safe,  and  in  it  she  said  that  the  Craw- 
ford securities  were  locked  up.  She 
might  not  take  them  out  of  the  safe, 
nor  give  them  into  anybody  else's 
hands;  but  there  the  securities  were  in 
the  safe,  and  on  the  understanding 
that  they  were  there  she  borrowed 
money.  She  borrowed  altogether  about 
two  and  a  half  million  pounds,  in  sums 
ranging  from  a  quarter  of  a  million 
downwards.  But  to  be  able  to  do  this, 
she  saw  that  she  must  keep  on  driving 
home  in  the  minds  of  the  public  the 
notion  that  the  securities  actually  did 
exist.    Therefore  she  conceived  the  idea 
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of  having  her  possessiou  of  them  dis- 
puted. Actions  were  brought  against 
her  by  Robert  and  Henry  Crawford. 
Nobody  saw  either  Robert  or  Henry 
Crawford;  but  still,  the  actions  were 
brought,  and  she  engaged  the  best 
counsel  procurable  to  defend  her,  and 
paid  them  handsomely  in  cash  for  do- 
ing so.  Judgments  were  disputed, 
the  litigation  went  on,  the  defendant's 
lawyers  were  always  paid;  everything 
seemed  to  point  to  the  fact  that  Ma- 
dame Humbert  actually  had  an  enor- 
mous sum  of  money,  and  on  the 
strength  of  that  supposed  fact  Madame 
Humbert  borrowed  more.  Yet  all  the 
while  the  safe  was  empty;  there  was 
no  will;  there  never  had  been  a  will, 
nor  a  millionaire  named  Crawford,  nor 
disputants  of  the  will,  nor  anything,  in- 
deed, save  the  inventive  genius  of  Ma- 
dame Humibert.  This  went  on  for 
twenty  years. 

And  during  those  twenty  years  what 
was  the  impression  left  on  the  minds 
of  the  business  men  with  whom  Ma- 
dame Humbert  dealt?  Clearly  they 
were  convinced  that  she  was  **good" 
for  the  money.  At  intervals  she  would 
get  the  men  from  whom  she  meant  to 
borrow  money  to  her  house  in  the 
Avenue  de  la  Grande  Arm^e.  She 
would  take  them  to  the  safe,  and  tell 
them  that  she  meant  to  do  what  she 
had  never  done  before,— namely,  to 
show  them  the  actual  documents  left 
by  the  imaginary  Mr.  Crawford.  She 
would  take  out  of  the  safe  an  en- 
velope and  explain  that  the  envelope 
l>eing  purposely  made  in  a  particular 
way,  she  was  able  to  extract  from  it 
original  documents  which  it  would 
never  do  for  Messrs.  Henry  and  Robert 
Crawford  to  know  that  she  could  show 
to  anybody.  She  would  then  show  to 
her  dupes  packets  of  securities  purport- 
ing to  be  French  Three  per  Cents.,  and 
certificates  signed  by  notaries  vouching 
for  the  conversion  of  ninety -one  million 
francs  into  three  per  cent,  securities. 
"What  more  do  you  want?'*  she  would 


ask,  and  apparently  they  never  wanted 
anything  more.  They  lent  her  all  th« 
money  she  asked.  That  they  did  so  is 
extraordinary,  of  course;  you  would 
think  that  any  one  lending  even  five 
hundred  pounds  would  want  better  se- 
curity, and  more  actual  knowledge, 
tlian  that  furnished  merely  by  a  wom- 
an's word;  but  still,  that  is  what  hap- 
pened. Occasionally,  as  would  natural- 
ly be  the  case,  a  creditor  became  ner- 
vous. Then  she  paid  him  out  of  money 
borrowed  from  some  one  else;  or  some- 
times she  was  successful  in  represent- 
ing to  him  that  with  the  many  law- 
suits pending  against  her  she  must 
either  win  everything  or  lose  every- 
tliing,  and  that  he  had  better  take  his 
chance  of  sinking  or  swimming  with 
her.  Often  he  took  his  chance,  believ- 
ing her  statements,  or  convinced  by  her 
arguments.  At  all  events,  she  was 
able  to  live  with  her  husband  in  the 
greatest  luxury  for  twenty  years  on  the 
security  of  a  safe  which  was  only 
opened  a  fortnight  ago  and  found 
to  contain  nothing  more  than  some 
comparatively  valueless  jewelry  and  a 
few  old  papers. 

It  was,  indeed,  precisely  because 
the  principle  which  she  kept  be- 
fore her,  and  the  fundamental 
idea  on  which  she  w6rked,  were 
so  extremely  simple  that  she  suc- 
ceeded. She  seems  to  have  realized 
that  people  like  to  believe  what  is  diffi- 
cult to  believe.  Therefore  she  started 
by  asking  them  to  believe  something 
enormous.  If  she  had  said  to  any  one 
from  whom  she  wished  to  borrow  mon- 
ey, "I  have  securities  worth  a  thou- 
sand pounds  in  that  safe,  and  I  want 
you  to  lend  me  fifty  pounds,**  she  would 
probably  have  got  nothing,— at  all 
events,  she  would  never  have  borrowed 
a  thousand  pounds.  But  by  stating 
that  she  had  securities  worth  four  mil- 
lion pounds  she  had  no  difficulty  in  get- 
ting all  the  money  she  asked  for.  Still, 
the  real  stroke  of  genius  was  the  liti- 
gation.     She  saw  that  so  long  as  she 
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alone  was  pointing  at  the  safe,  and 
stating  that  its  contents  were  worth 
four  millions,  she  would  be  suspected. 
She  therefore  contrived  that  two  other 
people  should  point  at  the  safe  and 
contend  that  the  four  millions  ought 
not  to  be  there.  Eventually  she  got 
everybody  pointing  at  the  safe,  and 
wondering  who  would  win  the  lawsuit 
about  the  undoubtedly  enormous  sums 
which  it  contained.  Of  course,  she 
had  exactly  the  right  public  upon 
whose  imagination  to  work.  She  would 
not  have  kept  up  her  swindle  for  a 
week  In  America.  But  <m  the  Conti- 
nent it  is  different  Simply  because  the 
TlM  QpMtator. 


imaginary  Mr.  Crawford  was  said  to  be 
a  Yankee  millionaire  all  the  queer  ar- 
rangements that  he  was  said  to  have 
made  were  accepted  as  antecedently 
probable.  Stilly  to  have  realized  that 
fact  is  all  the  more  to  her  credit  quA 
8wind]e;r.  Her  supreme  cleverness,  in- 
deed, has  been  recognized  perhaps  more 
fully  in  the  country  where  she  has  car- 
ried on  her  swindle  than  anywhere  else. 
She  has  outwitted  practically  every 
one  she  has  come  in  contact  with  for 
twenty  years,  and  for  that  reason, 
criminal  and  fugitive  though  she  is,  to- 
day she  is  in  a  sense  the  most  popular 
woman  in  France. 


THE  DECLINE  IN  FRENCH  INFLUENCE. 


A  few  days  ago  *'Paris  in  London** 
was  opened  at  Earls-court  with  im- 
ported French  entertainments  and  re- 
puted French  cookery.  A  few  days 
hence  London  is  to  be  invaded  by 
French  players,  headed  by  two  orna- 
ments of  the  Paris  stage,  Mme.  H^jane 
and  Mme.  Jane  Hading,  who  are  to  be 
followed  in  due  time  by  Mme.  Sarah 
Bernhardt.  Speaking  at  EarKs-court, 
the  French  Ambassador  expressed  the 
hope  that  these  comparatively  humble 
incidents  might  contribute,  in  their  own 
way.  to  a  more  perfect  understanding 
between  the  two  nations;  and  we  hope 
so  too.  But  it  Is  a  little  odd  to  reflect 
that— outside  the  region  of  commerce- 
only  two  channele  of  intimate  commu- 
nication between  France  and  England 
now  remain— the  theatre  and  the 
kitchen. 

For  it  is  a  regrettable  fact  that  the 
old  relations  between  English  and 
French  society— we  mean  that  section 
of  society  which  our  neighbors  distin- 
guish by  the  curious  name  of  \e  higlif— 


have  virtually  ceased  to  exist  Lord 
Bosebery  may  still  go  to  Paris,  Lord 
Salisbury  to  Beaulieu,  and  the  servum 
pecrn  of  golfers  to  Biarritz  and  Pau. 
But  that  is  quite  another  matter.  The 
point  is  that  the  two  aristocracies  no 
longer  mingle;  Mayfalr  no  longer  asso- 
ciates with  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain 
or  what  remains  of  it  We  do  not  make 
French  marriages;  the  American  mil- 
lionaire takes  good  care  of  that  Peo- 
ple cannot  point  to  an  Anglo-Parisian 
set  as  they  can  point  to  an  Anglo-Ro- 
man set,  to-day.  There  is  no  conceal- 
ing the  fact;  social  relations  between 
the  two  countries  which  lasted  almost 
continuously  for  two  centuries  after 
the  Restoration  have  been  broken  up. 
To  go  back  to  the  days  when  there  was 
an  English  Court  at  St.  Germain  and 
Bollngbroke  became  half  a  Frenchman 
is,  perhaps,  needlessly  to  rake  up  old 
stories.  We  all  know  how  they  were 
followed  by  the  vogue  of  le  grand  taur^ 
when  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  Eng- 
lishmen, from  Chesterfield  to  his  booby 
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son,  from  Thomas*  Gray  to  Peregrine 
Pickle,  "kept  terms"  at  Paris  almost 
as  though  It  were  what  Disraeli  after- 
wards called  It.  the  University  of  the 
World.  We  all  knoiw  how  Horace  Wal- 
IKrte  and  David  Hnme  and  even  Lau- 
rence Sterne  became  familiar  figures  In 
Paris  society,  and  how  Gibbon  became 
a  Parisian  for  sixty  pounds  a  month, 
with  two  footmen  In  handsome  liveries 
behind  his  coach  and  his  apartment 
hung  with  damask.  The  historian  paid 
a  truly  Olbbonlan  compliment  to  "the 
first  names  and  characters  of  France; 
who  distinguished  me  by  such  marks 
of  civility  and  kindness  as  gratitude 
will  not  suffer  me  to  forget,  and  mod- 
esty will  not  allow  me  to  enumerate." 
This  was  In  the  sonoroius  prose  of  the 
Memoirs,  but  In  one  of  his  letters 
(1763)  he  iwrltes  quite  as  withuslastl- 
caiiy:— "We  may  say  what  we  please 
of  the  frtvollty  of  the  French,  but  I  do 
assure  you,  that  hi  a  fortnight  passed 
at  Paris  I  have  heard  more  conversa- 
tion worth  remembering,  and  seen 
more  men  of  letters  among  the  people 
of  fashion,  than  I  had  done  In  two  or 
three  winters  in  London."  No  wonder 
Mme.  du  Deffand  told  him,  ''Vous 
mMtes  I'honneur  d'etre  Francals!" 
Some  more  letters  of  Horace  Walpole, 
recently  published  by  Sir  Spencer  Wal- 
pole, show  how  the  continuity  of  Anglo- 
French  relations  was  maintained.  The 
letters  were  addressed  to  Horace's  two 
cousins,  the  Thomas  Walpoles,  father 
and  son,  both  of  whom  were  for  a  long 
time  domiciled  In  Paris  and  were  Inti- 
mate with  Gibbon's  friends  the  Neck- 
ers  and  with  the  Neckers'  daughter, 
Mme.  de  Stael.  Then  came  the  Erol- 
grationy  to  turn  the  fiow  of  Intercourse 
In  the  reverse  direction.  Did  not  the 
Emigration  make  Chateaubriand  ac- 
quainted with  a  Holborn  garret?  Did 
It  not  marry  General  D'Arblay  to  Fan- 
ny Bumey?  Did  It  not  transport  the 
Chevalier    de    Blols    to    Blackheath, 


where,  as  we  know,  that  little  senti- 
mental episode  happened  between  Mile. 
L6(more  (afterwards  Mme.  de  Florae) 
and  Master  Tom  (afterwards  Colonel) 
Newcome?  But  quite  the  happiest  ef- 
fect of  the  Emigration  was  Its  conver- 
sion of  Mme.  de  FeuUlade  en  secondcs 
nooes  Into  Mrs  Henry  Austen,  and  the 
consequent  Initiation  of  Henry's  cousin 
Jane  Into  the  mysteries  of  private  theat- 
ricals. M.  de  Feulllade,  It  will  be  re- 
membered, had  perished  by  the  guillo- 
tine; and  surely  that  engine  almost 
stands  excused  when  we  consider  that 
without  It  the  world  Would  never  have 
possessed  "Mansfield  ^rk"! 

Perhaps  the  relations  of  French  and 
English  society  were  at  their  senith  a 
decade  or  two  after  Waterloo,  when 
Lord  Monmouth,  Coningsby*s  Lord 
Monmouth,  took  a  splendid  hotel  in  the 
Faubourg  St  Honor6  near  the  English 
Embassy.  Then  Lady  Monmouth  was 
"the  fashion  at  Paris;  a  great  lady, 
greatly  admired."  Then  her  lord  de- 
clared that  "Paris  and  London  ought  to 
be  the  great  objects  of  all  travellers; 
the  rest  was  mere  landscape."  And 
then  Conlngsby  himself  '^was  launched 
Into  the  most  brilliant  circles  of  Parisi- 
an society,  which  he  found  fascinat- 
ing." How  distant  all  this  seems  I  The 
brilliant  circles  of  Parisian  society  may 
be  as  fascinating  as  ever,  but  young 
English  "swells"  are  no  longer 
launched  Into  them.  It  is  noteworthy, 
too,  that  the  author  of  "Conlngsby" 
pleaded  for  that  commercial  treaty 
with  France  which  was  afterwards  to 
do  so  much  for  both  countries.  Disraeli 
remarked  that  the  French  had  to  dine 
off  cold  plates,  because  of  their  Inferior 
porcelain.  "Now,"  said  he,  *if  we 
only  had  that  treaty  of  commerce  with 
France  which  has  been  so  often  on  the 
point  of  completion,  the  fabrics  of  our 
unrivalled  potteries.  In  exchange  for 
their  capital  wines  would  be  found 
throughout  France.  The  dlntiers  of 
both  nations  would  be  Improved;  the 
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English  would  gain  a  delightful  bever* 
iige,  and  the  French,  for  the  first  time 
in  their  lives,  would  dine  off  hot  plates. 
An  unanswerable  instance  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  commercial  reciprocity!" 

This  was  in  the  old  days  of  Louis 
Philippe,  but  under  the  Second  Em- 
pire French  and  English  society  contin- 
ued to  be  at  least  on  visiting  terms. 
The  best  witness  to  that,  beyond  a 
doubt,  is  Prosper  M6rim6e.  Indeed, 
MWm^e's  case  is  of  all  the  most  typical 
as  regards  both  the  continuity  and  the 
Intimacy  of  Anglo-French  relations  up 
to  the  disasters  of  1870.  For  M6ri- 
m6e's  father,  Leonor,  was  a  friend  of 
Holcroft,  whose  memoirs  Hazlitt 
wrote,  and  received  Hazlitt  himself  on 
his  first  visit  to  Paris.  As  for  Prosper, 
he  spoke  English  like  a  native  and 
knew  almost  every  Englishman  worth 
knowing.  It  was  at  a  dinner  given  by 
Lord  Houghton  that  he  first  met  George 
Sand  (1848).  He  visited  the  Exhibition 
of  1851,  was  on  the  Jury  of  the  Exhibi- 
tion of  1862,  and  in  the  interval  had 
spent  a  part  of  nearly  every  season  In 
London.  He  replied  in  English  to  a 
toast  at  the  Royal  Literary  Fund  din- 
ner in  1858,  and  ate  many  other  Eng- 
lish dinners  which,  he  complained,  were 
badly  cooked.  He  went  deer  stalking 
in  the  Highlands.  He  met  Palmerston 
and  disliked  him,  knew  all  about  Lord 
Derby's  gout  and  Lord  John  RusselPs 
fiery  temper,  spent  (1865)  three  days  as 
the  guest  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  whom  he 
thought  little  of,  and  saw  the  Hyde 
Park  riot  of  1866.  Two  faithful  Eng- 
lishwomen were  by  his  bedside  when 
he  died  at  Cannes.  With  his  death  the 
social  intimacy  of  England  and  France 
may  be  said  to  have  died  too.  After 
1870  all  was  changed.  There  was  still 
Mme.  Mohrs  salon,  open  to  the  Eng- 
lish, as  we  know  from  the  diary  of  Sir 
Mountstuart  Grant  Duff.  Where  is 
there  any  such  salon  in  the  Paris  of  to- 
day? 

So  much  for  the  social  channel;  of 


another,  the  literary,  channel  the  story 
is  the  same.  French  and  English  men 
of  letters  no  longer  mix.  The  visits 
of  Voltaire  and  Rousseau  to  England 
may  be  ancient  history,  but  only  half 
a  century  ago  Dickens  and  Thackeray 
knew  Paris,  as  the  French  would  say, 
*'llke  their  pocket**  Did  not  M.  Taine 
come  among  us  taking  notes?  Did  not 
M.  Paul  Bourget  spend  a  term,  and, 
what  is  more,  a  "vac,**  at  Oxford,  and 
succeed  in  understanding  that  peculiar- 
ly English  place  more  completely  than 
any  Frenchman  has  done  before  or 
since?  Did  not  Matthew  Arnold  go 
and  see  George  Sand  at  Nohant,  and 
Renan  come  over  for  a  Hibbert  lecture, 
and  Alfonse  Daudet  alight  at  an  Albe- 
marle-street  hotel  to  find  London  the 
most  noiseless  of  European  capitals? 
All  that  is  over  and  done  with,  like  the 
old  intercourse  through  the  channel  of 
art— in  the  days  when  Constable  al- 
most ravolutionized  French  painting  by 
exhiiMting  'the  Hay  Wain*'  in  the 
Salon  of  1824,  or  when  Delacroix  and 
Bonington  came  (1825)  to  England  to 
make  friends  with  Lawrence  and  Wil- 
kie.  We  should  have  mentioned  Mr. 
Whistler,  had  we  not  remembered  that 
in  Paris  they  call  him  an  American 
painter.  A  certain  number  of  our 
young  men  and  maidens  go  to  Paris 
studios  (like  the  colonials  mentioned 
by  the  Prince  of  Wales  at  the  Academy 
banquet),  but,  as  out  Academy  obsti- 
nately refuses  to  recognize  their  work 
on  their  return  home,  they  can  hardly 
be  said  to  count  in  Anglo-French  rela- 
tions. 

What  are  the  other  factors  in  the 
case?  Perhaps  the  coats  which  the 
French  clubman  orders  in  Savile-row 
and  the  frocks  which  our  ladies  still 
get  from  the  Rue  de  la  Paix.  Whether 
the  French  dandy  still  in  reality,  as  In 
fashionable  French  fiction,  "se  fait 
blanchir  ft  Londres,"  we  do  not  know. 
But  here  we  verge  upon  commercial 
questions,  which  we  began  by  ruling 
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out  No,  xhe  fact  must  be  faced;  the 
direct  influence  of  France  upon  our- 
selves Is  now  brought  to  bear  almost 
entirely  through  her  drama  and  her 
cooks.  I'hose  two  potent  and  agreea- 
ble forces  have  always  been  in  action, 
at  any  rate  within  living  memory.  Few 
London  playgoers  perhaps  can  recollect 
the  old  days  of  Rachel  or  of  Ravel  at  the 
St.  James's,  but  the  visits  of  the  Com6- 
die  Francaise  in  1870  and  1879  and 
again  in  1895  are  by  no  means  forgot- 
ten. It  took  London  in  1879  ten  days 
to  discover  what  had  taken  Paris  ten 
years— the  supreme  genius  of  Sarah 
Bernhardt— and  that  lady  has  rewarded 
Londoners  by  visiting  them  annually 
(more  or  less)  ever  since.  Then  we 
have  seen  R6jane  and  Jane  Hading, 
and  are  to  see  them  again.  They  both 
say  the  London  audience  is  the  most 
charming  in  the  world.  All  French 
actresses  do— in  London.  We  do  not 
Tbe  London  Timet. 


know  whether  the  French  cooks  dis- 
play the  same  diplomatic  tact,  though 
no  doubt  any  club  committee  in  St. 
James*8-street  could  tell  us.  It  is  to 
be  hoped,  at  any  rate,  that  they  have 
forgiven  us  Thackeray's  gibes  at  M. 
Mirobolant.  They  can  afford  to  be  gen- 
erous. Did  not  President  Loubet  tell 
them  the  other  day  that  they  carried 
the  blessings  of  Gallic  civilization  over 
the  world?  Thanks  to  them,  Prosper 
M6rlm6e,  could  he  return  to  life  and 
Loudon,  would  find  our  dinners  much 
improved.  After  all,  Mr.  Worldly 
Wiseman  may  argue,  why  deplore  the 
disappearance  of  the  literary  inter-com- 
munication so  long  as  the  culinary  still 
flourishes?  As  one  of  Moli^re's  char- 
acters says, 

"Je  vis  de  bonne  soupe  et  non  de  beau 
langage" 

—which  nobody  can  deny. 


BOOKS  AND  AUTHORS. 


A  London  publisher  is  to  issue  imme- 
diately a  new  edition  of  Mr.  Ruskin's 
Letters  to  Miss  Beever  "Hortus  Inclu- 
sus,"  with  much  new  material  and  a 
facsimile  of  the  last  letter  written  by 
Mr.  Ruskiu. 

Ellen  Olney  Kirk  is  always  readable, 
and  if  her  latest  story  does  not  show 
her  at  her  best,  it  will  serve  to  while 
away  a  summer  hour  pleasantly.  A 
handsome,  scholarly  recluse,  twenty 
years  widowed,  and  his  pretty  twin 
daughters  play  the  leading  parts  in  "A 
Remedy  for  Love,"  and  the  misunder- 
standings growing  out  of  their  three 
romances  make  an  agreeable  comedy, 
whose  effects  are  heightened  by  the 
author's     dextrous     management      of 


scenery,     costumes     and     accessories. 
Houghton,  Mifilin  &  Co. 

In  a  volume  entitled  '*Lee  at  Appo- 
mattox and  Other  Papers"  Mr.  Charles 
Francis  Adams  collects  five  unrelated 
papers  of  varying  length  which  have 
been  delivered  in  whole  or  in  part  as 
lectures  and  addresses.  In  addition  to 
the  title  paper,  there  is  a  long  consid- 
eration of  "The  Treaty  of  Washing- 
ton,'* and  shorter  addresses  on  "The 
British  Change  of  Heart,"  "An  Unde- 
veloped Function"  and  "A  Plea  for 
Military  History."  They  are  solid, 
thoughtful  and  scholarly  contributions 
to  historical  literature,  with  something 
of  tbe  polemic  element  when  current 
questions  are  touched  upon,  but  with 
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nu  absence  of  heat,  a  breadth  of  view 
and  a  dignity  of  treatment  which  make 
them  noteworthy.  Houghton,  Mifflin 
&Go. 

Mr.  H.  G.  Well*,  in  one  of  his  foot- 
notes in  "Anticipations,"  deplores  the 
absence  nowadays  of  good  controversy 
It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  he  thinks, 
that  the  laws  of  copyright  and  the 
methods  of  publication  stand  in  the 
way  of  annotated  editions  of  works  of 
current  controversial  value.  Why 
should  it  be  so  hopeless  to  suggest  an 
edition  of  the  "Golden  Bough"  with 
foot-notes  by  Mr.  Lang  and  Mr.  Fra- 
8er>  replies?  Mr.  Mallock,  again,  is 
going  to  explain  how  science  and  relig* 
ion  stand  at  the  present  time.  If  only 
some  one,  Mr.  Wells  sighs,  would  ex- 
plain in  the  margin  how  Mr.  Mallock 
stands,  the  thing  would  be  complete. 

Count  Tolstoi's  latest  reflections  on 
the  old  quesUon,  "What  is  Religion?" 
are  published  by  T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co. 
in  a  volume  which  contains  also  a  num- 
ber of  shorter  articles  and  letters  on 
kindred  themes.  Visionary,  vehement 
and  desperately  in  earnest,  Count  Tol- 
stoi's voice  is  that  of  one  crying  In  the 
wilderness,  heeded  by  few,  but  carry- 
ing to  those  few  a  message  of  tremen- 
dous import.  If  the  immediate  results 
of  his  energetic  and  incessant  exer- 
tions appear  scanty,  one  must  remem- 
ber the  strength  of  the  ecclesiastical  in- 
tolerance, political  despotism  and  mili- 
tary brutality  against  which  he  has 
had  to  contend.  Perhaps  the  agita- 
tions among  students,  workmen  and 
peasants  through  which  Russia  is  now 
passing  proceed  from  seed  of  his  sow- 
ing. 

The  younger  son  of  an  old  but  im- 
poverished family  returns  to  England 
after  years  of  wandering,  takes  lodg- 
ings in  Surrey  to  And  quiet  for  literary 
work,  and  in  a  meditative,  middle-aged 


way,  falls  in  love  with  his  landlady,  a 
comely  widow  with  qualities  of  mind 
and  heart  quite  above  her  station,  and 
marries  her.  **Margaret  Vincent,"  their 
daughter,  is  the  heroine  of  a  novel  in 
which  Mrs.  W.  K.  Clifford  has  mixed 
good  stuff  with  poor  in  a  most  exas- 
perating fashion.  The  simplicity  and 
dignity  of  Mrs.  Vincent's  nature  are 
imagined  with  real  insight  and  power, 
and  her  husband's  more  complex  but 
not  more  unusual  personality  is  almost 
equally  well  drawn.  But  Margaret 
fails  to  hold  the  interest  as  the  central 
figure,  and  the  lesser  characters— from 
Vincent's  spiteful,  canting  step-daugh- 
ter to  the  sentimental  and  scheming 
woman  who  poses  as  liis  sometime 
flanc^— are  all  odious.  Harper  &  Bros. 

Doubtless  the  first  appeal  made  by 
Mr.  Adrian  H.  Joline's  delightful 
"Meditations  of  an  Autograph  Collec- 
tor" is  to  brother  collectors,  in  whom 
interest  will  be  mixed  with  envy  as 
they  turn  these  pages  and  realize  how 
rich  and  varied  must  be  the  collection 
from  which  the  author  has  drawn  the 
materials.  But,  aside  from  collectors, 
the  book  will  be  found  entertaining  by 
all  readers  who  are  fond  of  odd  bits  of 
personal  revelation,  such  as  often  are 
made  in  unpremeditated  letters.  Nu- 
merous facsimiles  of  letters  and  pages 
of  manuscr^t  by  authors,  statesmen 
and  other  celebrities  afford  something 
like  personal  glimpses  of  Mr.  Joline's 
collection.  He  writes  lovingly,  as  a 
collector  ought  to  write,  of  his  treas- 
ures, and  with  a  range  of  information 
and  a  sense  of  humor  which  enhance 
the  charm  of  the  book.  Incidentally 
he  tells  many  good  stories  illustrative 
of  the  joys  and  woes  of  collectors,  and 
sometimes,  of  the  unscrupulousness 
with  which  they  pursue  their  quest. 
Harper  &  Bros. 

Apropos  of  the  cost  of  producing 
books  nowadays,   a    leading  publisher 
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remarks  that  an  important  factor  bear- 
ing upon  the  cost  is  the  much  shorter 
''selling  life"  of  the  modem  book.  Even 
books  that  have  been  yery  well  re- 
ceived, he  adds,  and  are  supposed  to 
have  made  a  permanent  place  for  them- 
selves are  quickly  pushed  aside  by  the 
flood  of  newcomers,  and  it  is  a  physical 
impossibility  for  the  public  to  keep  up 
with  the  earlier  ones  and  digest  even  a 
«mall  proportion  of  the  new  ones.  A 
publisher  cannot  depend  upon  a  moder- 
erate,  steady  continued  sale  of  any 
book  during  a  series  of  years,  and  the 
bookseller  is  faced  by  an  increasing 
number  of  books  that  are  practically 
dead  stock.  This  may  be  described  as 
the  reverse  side  of  the  modern  "boom" 
system.  It  re-enforces  the  suggestion 
^f  another  publisher  that  it  would  be  a 
good  thing  for  all  concerned  if  there 
could  be  an  absolute  suspension  of  all 
publication  of  new  books  for  at  least 
;fiix  months. 

Sir  Wemyss  Reid*s  biography  of 
-^'William  Black,  Novelist"  is  neither  a 
formal  "Life**  nor  an  attempt  at  an 
''appreciation;**  it  is  rather  a  series  of 
studies,  estimates  and  reminiscences 
by  one  who  knew  Biack  well  both  as 
a  Journalist  and  as  a  novelist,  and  was 
thrown  into  such  close  relations  with 
him  as  to  be  able  rightly  to  appreciate 
his  winning  personality  and  his  blame- 
less life.  We  have  here  the  portrait 
of  a  man  who,  to  use  the  author's  own 
words  was  "not  only  one  of  the  first 
writers  of  his  time  and  a  true  king  of 
hearts  in  the  realm  of  letters,  but  one 
of  the  most  chivalrous  of  human  souls, 
a  man  who  looked  upon  the  world  and 
all  things  in  it  from  a  standpoint  of  his 
own,  and  who  for  many  a  long  year 
seemed  to  those  admitted  to  his  friend- 
ship to  be  the  very  standard  of  manly 
honor,  tenderness  and  good  faith.**  The 
life-story  of  such  a  man,  and  of  his 
.struggles,  disappointments  and  sue- 
•  cesses,  can  scarcely  be  read  without 


emotion,  and  to  the  delighted  readers 
of  William  Black*s  stories  these  chap- 
ters of  his  history,  affectionately  told, 
will  bring  about  a  revelation  of  the  type 
of  man  he  was.     Harper  &  Bros. 

Announcing  the  fact  that  four  books 
have  already  appeared  upon  Ping-pong, 
"The  Academy"  looks  forward  to  the 
time  when  the  literature  of  the  subject 
will  attain  such  dimensions  that  the 
literary  Journals  will  contain  para- 
graphs after  the  style  of  the  follow- 
ing:— 

It  is  with  deep  regret  that  we  have 
to  announce  the  death  of  Dr.  Oell.  U. 
Lloyd,  Professor  of  Ping-Pong  at  the 
University  of  Cambridge.  The  de- 
ceased was  a  gentleman  of  wide  at- 
tainments. His  work  upon  "The  Ethi- 
cal Value  of  Ping-Pong**  will  no  doubt 
be  familiar  to  most  of  our  readers. 

The  fifth  volume  of  that  monumental 
work,  "The  History  of  Ping-Pong 
from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Present 
Day,**  is  to  be  Issued  shortly. 

"Pingpongistic  Jack,  the  Terror  of 
the  Tables,**  is  a  story  of  a  highly  sen- 
sational type,  which  parents  would  do 
well  to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  their 
children. 

Messrs.  Smythe,  Older  and  Co.  an- 
nounce a  new  publication,  to  be  en- 
titled "The  Dictionary  of  Ping-Pong- 
ers*  Biography.**  The  work  will 
embrace  the  life  histories  of  all  who 
have  in  any  way  contributed  to  the 
study  of  Ping-Pong. 

Messrs.  Meadow  and  Margin  an- 
nounce a  book  of  verse  by  Mr.  R.  Ack- 
ett  The  volume  will  take  its  title  from 
the  first  poem  in  the  collection,  "I  can- 
not Ping  the  Old  Pong.** 

It  seems  strange  to  think  that  so  pro- 
found a  subject  as  Ping-Pong  was 
once  regarded  merely  as  a  game,  and 
yet  such  was  the  case  as  recently  as 
1902. 

Of  the  fact  that  our  fathers  were 
blind  to  the  inner  significance  of  this 
vast  subject,  we  are  reminded  this 
week  by  the  appearance  of  Dr.  D'- 
Rivers  long-promised  work.  "Ping- 
Pong  at  the  birth  of  the  Century.** 
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The  Poefs  Limit — Chimes. 


THE  POET'S  LIMIT. 

All  the  spells  about  his  way, 
All  the  lustre  of  his  day, 
Never  yet  hath  poet  told, 
Though  he  hear  the  clinking  gold 
Of  the  cups  of  daffodils 
In  the  hollows  of  the  hills, 
Though  he  see  the  hue  that  lies 
Where  the  fading  purple  dies 
When  the  spanning  bow  is  given 
Like  an  archway  into  heaven. 
Though  the  mighty  music  sung 
By  the  stars  in  measure  swung. 
Or  a  bird's  delirious  panting. 
Reach  him,  utter  speech  is  wanting. 
If  to  him  come  spangled  Night, 
Veiled  and  wanton  in  delight. 
Never  can  he  tell  the  blisses 
Of  her  secret  silent  kisses. 
In  his  ear  the  crooning  bees. 
Sucking  honey  on  the  leas, 
Hum  the  songs  that  nevermore 
Sappho  sings  on  Leslrian  shore. 
Murmur  tales  of  vanished  love 
Whispered  in  Sicilian  grove. 
Tell  the  legends  that  the  ages 
Left  unheeded  in  their  pages; 
Yet  the  poet,  though  he  listen 

To  the  sweet  elusive  throng. 
When  the  radiant  dewdrops  glisten, 

When  the  summer  light  is  strong, 
Till  the  sun  in  dying  glory 

Eastward  lays  the  shadows  long. 
Cannot  quite  retell  the  story. 

Cannot  quite  recall  the  song. 

If.  K.  J. 

liacmiUaD't  Itecuine. 


EPITAPH. 

Write  on  my  grave  when  I  am  def^d, 

Whatever  road  I  trod 
That  I  admired  and  honorM 

The  wondrous  works  of  God. 

That  all  the  days  and  years  I  had. 
The  longest  and  the  least. 

Ever  with  grateful  heart  and  glad 
I  sat  me  to  a  feast 

That  not  alone  for  body's  meat. 
Which  takes  the  lowest  place, 

I  gave  Him  thanks  when  I  did  eat 
And  with  a  shining  face. 


But  for  the  spirit  filled  and  fed. 

That  else  must  waste  and  die, 
With  sun  and  stars  for  daily  bread 

And  dew  and  evening  sky. 

Lap  me  in  the  green  grass  and  say. 

Below  this  velvet  sod 
Lies  one  who  praised  through  all  her 
day 

The  wondrous  works  of  God. 

The  beauty  of  the  hills  and  seas 

Were  in  her  drinking-cup. 
And  when  she  went  by  fields  and  trees, 

Her  eyes  were  lifted  up. 

Katharine  Tynan, 


THE  MOURNFUL  MISTS. 

The  mournful  mists  are  on  the  hill, 
The  peaks  they  hide,  the  glens  they  fill, 
They  drive  across  the  corries  wide, 
A  white  impenetrable  tide. 
They  cloak  us  with  a  mantle  chill 
And  weave  presentiments  of  ill, 
All  beauties  of  the  earth  they  hide  . 

The  mournful  mists. 

Comes,  sobbing  through     the    silence, 

shrill. 
The  Heather-bleat's  heart-broken  trill— 
(Poor  lonely  bird  that's  lost  his  bride 
A-wailing  on  the  mountain-side)— 
And  swirling  all  around  us  still, 

The  mournful  mists. 
B,  Orr, 

Tbe   Lelwun*  Hoar. 


CHIMES. 

Brief,  on  a  flying  night. 

From  the  shaken  tower, 
A  flock  of  bells  take  flight. 

And  go  with  the  hour. 

Like  birds  from  the  cote  to  the  gales. 

Abrupt— O  hark! 
A  fleet  of  bells  set  sails. 

And  go  to  the  dark. 

Sudden  the  cold  airs  swing. 

Alone,  aloud 
A  verse  of  bells  takes  wing 

And  flies  with  the  cloud. 

Alice  Meynell. 
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PROBLEMS  OF  THE  PACIFIC. 


For  the  sake  of  convenience,  though 
no  one  factor  in  existing  Pacific  prob- 
lems can  in  truth  be  separated  from 
those  others  with  which  it  is  entangled, 
we  may  best  discuss  the  questions  be- 
fore us  by  adhering  roughly  to  the  se- 
quence of  the  seven  great  events  which 
have  wrought  a  complete  revolution  in 
the  politics  of  the  Pacific.  Thus  we 
will  give  our  attention  in  turn  to  Japan; 
to  the  arrival  of  the  United  States  in 
the  heart  of  the  Pacific;  to  China  and 
its  future;  to  Russia's  appearance  upon 
the  scene  and  the  results  which  are 
likely  to  follow  thereon;  to  the  con- 
sequences which  will  probably  be  the 
outcome  of  the  creation  of  the  Austra- 
lian Commonwealth;  to  the  scramble 
for  maritime  supremacy  which  will  en- 
sue when  the  Trans-Isthmian  Canal  is 
a  fait  accompli;  and,  finally,  to  the  posi- 
tion occupied  by  (ireat  Britain  to-day, 
and  that  which  she  is  likely  to  occupy 
in  the  future,  haying  regard  to  the  ex- 
pansion of  other  nations. 

The  awakening  of  Japan,  her  sud- 
den emergence  from  comparative  ob- 
scurity into  a  prominence  which  will 
take  no  denial,  her  marvellous  political 
and  commercial  energy,  her  easy  attain- 
ment to  a  height  of  civilization  which 
has  already    caused    more    than    one 


white  nation  to  blush  for  its  unsuspect- 
ed inferiority,— all  these  things  have 
been  so  startling,  so  dramatic,  that 
they  have  forced  themselves  upon  the 
notice  of  the  least  observant.  The 
broad  outline  of  this  extraordinary 
chapter  in  Asiatic  history  is  known  to 
every  reader,  and  we  need  not  repeat 
the  story  here.  What  it  is  important 
that  Europeans  should  not  forget,  how- 
ever, is  that  a  new  Power  has  come 
into  the  Pacific,  a  Pftwer  which  has  its 
base  on  the  spot,— an  advantage  which 
is  shared  by  no  other  nation  concerned, 
—and  which  not  only  can  do  much  to- 
wards moulding  the  future  history  of 
this  part  of  the  world,  but  has  given 
evident  signs  of  her  full  intention  of 
availing  herself  of  her  opportunities. 
Japan  stands  before  the  world  to-day 
as  the  one  Asiatic  nation  which  has 
proved  that  she  is  capable  of  self-gov- 
ernment,—of  not  only  conceiving  high 
ideals,  but  of  striving  for  them  reso- 
lutely, and  of  attaining  such  as  may 
be  obtained.  Immediately  after  the 
war  with  China  reasons  were  not  lack- 
ing for  the  supposition  that  Japan 
might  cherish  the  desire  of  coming  for- 
ward as  the  champion  of  the  Asiatic 
against  European  encroachment;  and 
this  may  even  yet  come  to  pass  when 
her   finance  has   recovered   from   the 
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enormous  strains  imposed  upon  it  by 
recent  events,  and  when  she  has  com- 
pleted and  perfected  her  armament  Al- 
ready she  has  tried  *an  interesting  ex- 
periment in  oriental  colonization,  hav- 
ing annexed  Formosa,  which  she  is 
now  governing  in  no  selfish  spirit,  and 
upon  lines  closely  copied  from  those 
which  Great  Britain  has  worked  out 
for  the  administration  of  an  inferior 
people.  Hitherto  conquest  in  Asia  by 
Asiatics  has  been  synonymous  with 
every  kind  of  excess,  and  the  subjuga- 
tion of  a  weaker  race  has  always  re- 
sulted in  ruthless  tyranny.  But  in  this, 
as  in  all  else,  Japan  has  revolutionized 
the  traditions  of  the  East,  and  to-day 
we  have  before  us  the  remarkable  spec- 
tacle of  an  Asiatic  race  ruling  over  a 
wild  and  tuibulent  brown  people  with 
a  good  sense  and  an  altruism  which 
does  not  always  distinguish  the  colo- 
nial administrations  of  European  na- 
tions. The  reasons  which  led  Japan  to 
insist  upon  Formosa  being  ceded  to  her 
by  China  were  principally  strategic, 
since  the  command  of  the  Formosa 
Channel  is  a  matter  to  her  of  primary 
importance,  which  materially  adds  to 
her  strength  in  China  seas;  but  having 
taken  up  the  burden  of  colonization, 
she  has  so  far  acquitted  herself  well, 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  island  is  re- 
garded by  her  more  far-seeing  states- 
men in  the  light  of  a  preparatory  school 
in  which  Japanese  civil  servants  may 
gain  the  experience  needed  for  the 
handling  of  an  alien  race  that  later  may 
stand  them  in  good  stead.  At  any 
rate,  though  of  recent  years  less  has 
been  heard  than  formerly  of  Japan's 
desire  to  pose  as  the  protector  of  the 
Asiatic  nations  whose  independence  is 
threatened  by  the  aggression  of  Euro- 
pean Powers,  there  is  little  room  for 
doubt  but  that  she  continues  to 
cherish  such  aspirations,  and  we 
incline  to  the  belief  that  this 
desire  on  her  part  will  have  a 
great  and  lasting  effect  upon  the  future 


history  of  the  Pacific.  We  need  not 
enlarge  upon  the  subject  now,  as  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  recur  to  it  in  a 
later  paragraph  when  discussing  the 
probable  developments  in  China  which 
will  result  from  the  recent  conflict  with 
the  Powers. 

Turning  next  to  the  Philippines,  we 
are  confronted  with  a  new  and  quite 
unexpected  development,  which  chance 
rather  than  the  premeditated  planning 
of  statesmen  has  wrought  in  the  politi- 
cal world  of  the  Pacific.  The  presence 
of  the  United  States  in  the  old  Spanish 
colonies  means  the  elimination  of  a 
factor  which  had  long  been  a  quantiU 
nigligible,  and  the  substitution  therefor 
of  a  nation  which  is  possessed  by  the 
restless  energy,  the  '**pushfulness,*'  and 
the  enterprise  which  are  such  marked 
characteristics  of  this  branch  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  family.  From  such  an 
alteration  it  is  safe  to  predict  that 
much  that  was  formerly  unlikely  has 
now  become  probable.  The  United 
States  will  have  to  be  taken  into  ac- 
count by  all  the  Powers  interested  in 
the  Pacific  to  an  extent  very  different 
to  that  which  limited  th^  dealings 
with  Spain. 

The  experiment  in  colonization  and  in 
the  fashioning  of  the  destinies  of  an  in- 
ferior race,  to  wliich  the  United  States 
is  now  committed,  has  from  the  first 
been  watched  not  only  with  interest  but 
with  sympathy  by  Englishmen.  Many 
of  us  hold  that,  as  a  people,  we  have 
inherited  a  sort  of  heaven-sent  gift  for 
work  of  this  kind,  forgetting  how  in- 
calculable are  the  advantages  which  we 
owe  to  a  continuity  of  tradition  in  the 
administration  of  Orientals,  to  the  ex- 
perience derived  from  the  countless 
blunders  made  by  Us  in  early  times 
when  blunders  were  neither  widely 
known  nor  fatal  in  their  consequences, 
and  to  our  peculiar  home  conditions, 
which  serve  as  an  inducement  to  the 
right  class  of  men  to  voluntarily  under- 
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take  duties  in  Asia  in  spite  of  the  life> 
long  banishment  which  they  entail.  No 
other  European  nation  except  Holland 
possesses  any  of  these  essential  ad- 
vantages to  anything  approaching  the 
same  degree,  and  the  Dutch,  ever  slow 
to  advance,  have  adhered  closely  to 
the  principles  and  the  methods  which 
governed  the  first  enterprises  under- 
taken by  Buropean  conquerors  in  the 
East.  But  as  we  liave  said,  men  who 
have  not  seen  things  for  themselves  on 
the  spot  are  apt  to  overlook  the  pri- 
mary causes  of  our  success,  and  to 
I>oint  only  to  the  success  itself  as  a 
sure  token  of  the  innate  superiority  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon.  Therefore,  when  the 
United  States  **took  up  the  white  man's 
burden,"  many  Englishmen  Jumped  to 
the  conclusion  that,  since  our  achieve- 
ments in  Asia  were  attributable  in  their 
opinion  to  certain  peculiar  qualities 
proper  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  the 
Americans  would  surely  succeed  where 
so  many  other  nations  had  failed  dis- 
mally. 

Unfortunately  this  view  is  one  which 
we  have  always  been  unable  to  accept. 
Holding,  as  we  do,  that  the  theory  of 
some  peculiar  aptitude— though  apti- 
tude there  undoubtedly  is— has  less  to 
do  with  our  success  than  have  experi- 
ence, tradition,  and  circumstances,  it 
seemed  to  us  from  the  first  that  the 
United  States  was  very  heavily  handi- 
capped in  the  enterprise  which  it  had 
been  forced  to  undertake.  In  his  fine 
poem  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling  besought 
the  Americans  to  **send  forth  the  best 
you  breed,**  and  if  that  could  be  done 
all  might  yet  be  well.  It  is  the  prin- 
ciple upon  which  Great  Britain  has 
acted  for  more  than  a  century,  but  she 
has  so  acted  from  necessity  and  not 
from  choice.  Hundreds  of  men  belong- 
ing to  our  upper  and  upper  middle 
classes  go  out  to  the  East  to  fill  the 
gaps  in  the  government  service, 
and  accept  quite  cheerfully  the 
prospect  of  banishment  from  home.    It 


is  hardly  too  much  to  say,  however, 
that  not  one  per  cent  of  all  these  hun- 
dreds would  elect  to  serve  in  tlie  Ejast 
if  he  were  in  a  position  to  support  him- 
self and  those  dependent  upon  liim  in 
decency  and  honor  in  the  country  of 
his  birth.  He  goes  because  there  is  no 
room  for  him  at  home:  he  stays  because 
the  knowledge  a^nd  experience  which 
he  acquires  in  Asia  are  of  a  nature  that 
profits  him  little  west  of  Suez.  He 
may  learn  to  love  the  East,  and  to  be 
heart  and  soul  devoted  to  the  land  of 
his  adoption,  but  the  fact  remains  that 
in  the  beginning  he  was  propelled  by 
grim  necessity.       ^  ' 

No  such  incentive  is  likely  for  many 
years  to  be  called  into  operation  in  the 
United  States.     There  is  room  and  ta 
spare  for  every  American  citizen  who- 
cares  to  remain  in  his  own  land  and 
who  does  not  wish  to  exchange  his- 
congenial  native  climate  for  the  moist 
heat  of  the  Philippines;  and  in  addition 
to  this  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
passion  for  the  acquirement  of  wealth 
is  far  more  general  and  is  vastly  strong- 
er in  the  heart  of  the  average  American 
than  it  is  among  our  own  people.    ''The 
best  they  breed**  are  not  to  be  bought 
body  and  soul  in  the  United  States  for 
the  paltry  salaries  which  suffice  to  in- 
duce Englishmen  to  enter  our  oriental 
civil  services,  and  on  the  other  hand, 
there  are  a  thousand  and  one  reasons 
why  the  cultured  American  of  the  bet- 
ter class  should  not  consent  to  bury 
himself  in  a  place  of  such  restricted  op- 
portunities as  the  Philippines.     One  or 
two  really  able  men  may  be  persuaded 
to  accept  a  few  of  the  very  senior  ap- 
pointments, tempted  by  the  chance  thus 
afforded  them  of  making  their  mark  in 
history;  but  the  rank  and  file  of  th^ 
American  over-seas  service  can  hardly 
fail  to  be  recruited  from  the  classes 
which  in  all  lands  are  least  calculated 
to  inspire  the  confidence  or  the  respect 
of  a  sensitive  oriental  people.     Unless 
the  understrappers  already  installed  in 
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the  Philippines^are  grossly  maligned  by 
those  who  have  had  dealings  with  them, 
bribery  and  corruption  are  almost  open- 
ly practised  by  many  of  them,  and  the 
present   writer  remembers  hearing  a 
worthy   German   merchant  loudly  be- 
wailing the  fact  that  wliile  the  Span- 
iard had  been  a  cheap  soul,  content 
with  a  Mexican  real  or  at  times  with 
even  a  few  cents,  the  minor  American 
official  was  a  man  of  grand  ideas,  who 
based  his  pretensions  on  the  standard 
of  the  "gold"  dollar.     Be  this  as  it  may, 
however,  certain  it  is  that  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  civil  service  are  at  present  re- 
cruited solely  from  the  nominees  of 
Senators  and  others,  without  any  spe- 
cial regard  to  fitness;  that  the  best 
class  of  American  citizen  has  no  desire 
to  compete  for  such  posts;  and  that  in 
Eastern  lands  it  is  the  rank  and  file 
that  really  matters,  since  they  are  the 
men  who  come  into  intimate  personal 
contact  with  the  natives  whose  fate  is 
in  their  hands.     Accordingly  we  regard 
the  outlook  of  the  United  States  lu  Iho 
Philippines  as  exceedingly  black;  nor 
is  our  confidence  increased  by  a  con- 
sideration of  the  methods  which  it  is 
proposed  should  be  employed  for  the 
development   of   the    natives,    with   a 
view  to  ultimately  fitting  them  for  citi- 
Eenship  in  the  Republic.  Education  is 
to  be  the    sovereign     panacea.      The 
Filipino  is  to  be  educated  up  to  the 
'  standard      of     modem     requirements 
among  white  races;  in  the  meantime  he 
is  given  a  certain  semblance  of  self- 
government    under    strict    supervision 
and  limitations— a  semblance  which  he 
is  quite  quick  enough  to  detect  is  an 
empty  sham;  republican  susceptibilities 
in  the  States  are  to  be  salved  by  the 
promise  that  the  Filipino  is,  in  a  word, 
to  be  transformed  by  machinery  into  a 
white  man,  and  is  to  be  ultimately  ad- 
•mitted  as  an  equal. 

There  is  something  absolutely  pa- 
thetic in  the  magnificence  of  this  the- 
ory, as  a  theory,  and  its  total  imprac- 


ticability.     If  experience  teaches  us 
anything,  it  proves  beyond  dispute  that 
the  brown  man  is  not,  and  can  never 
become,  a  white  man;  that  he  has  cer- 
tain qualities,  certain  virtues,  and  cer- 
tain claims  on  our  affection;  but  that 
he  lacks  the  strength  of  moral  fibre,  the 
continuity  of  purpose,  the  self-control, 
and  the  altruistic  patriotism  which  are 
essential    to    a    people    who  are  ever 
to  be  entrusted  with  autonomy.    Great 
Britain  has  long  recognized  this  truth, 
and  only  the  most  miscliievous  faddists 
among  us  dream  of  disputing  it.     No 
nation  is  more  wedded  to  liberal  insti- 
tutions tlian  is    England,  the  Mother 
of     Parliaments;  but  the     East     has 
taught  us  to  fit  our  most  cherished 
theories    to    the    exigencies    of    prac- 
tice, and  to  curb  our  generous  enthu- 
siasms.   We  have  learned  that  the  only 
course  open  to  us  in  the  nante  of  com- 
mon-sense is  to  treat  the  brown  man  as 
a  child— a  bright,  intelligent,  often  lov- 
able child,  but  none  the  less  a  child 
who  is  incapable  of  managing  his  own 
affairs  and  ordering  his   life   wisely, 
with  a  proper  consideration  of  the  wel- 
fare of  liimself  and  his  neighbors,  with 
out  the  assistance  which  only  an  impar- 
tial paternal  Power  can  supply.    And 
this,  if  they  would  not  willingly  abandon 
the  last  shred  of  hope  that  remains  for 
the  success  of  their  administration  in 
the  Philippines,  is  the  lesson  which  the 
United  States  must  humbly  accept  at 
the  hands  of  Britain.      Some  constitu- 
tional difficulties  may  stand  in  the  way 
of    administration    on    the    lines    em- 
ployed by  us  in  our  Crown  colonies  or 
in  our   Protectorates  in   Malaya,   but 
these  must  be  overcome  or  failure  is 
sure. 

The  impossibility  of  converting  the 
Filipino  into  a  machine-wrought  Ameri- 
can citizen  is  rendered  all  the  more 
patent  to  those  who  are  familiar  with 
this  part  of  Asia  by  a  recollection  of 
the  fact  that  the  natives  of  the  Philip- 
pines are  for  the  most  part  a  Malayan 
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race.  The  peculiar  character  of  these 
people  is  well  known,  their  charm  has 
impressed  many  Bnrqpeans;  but  their 
absolute  shallowness,  indolence,  ineffi- 
ciency, and  lack  of  patriotic  or  national 
feeling  are  notorious.  In  the  Federated 
Malay  States  and  the  Straits  Settle- 
ments Malays  have  come  into  intimate 
contact  with  the  British,  and  have  been 
governed  by  us  in  large  numbers.  In 
Sumatra,  Java,  and  other  Islands  of 
the  archipelago  they  are  under  the 
sway  of  Holland.  In  the  Philippines 
a  kindred  people  have  been  conquered 
and  ruled  by  Spain.  Neither  the  ad- 
ministration of  Great  Britain  or  Hol- 
land, nor  long  intercourse  with  English- 
men and  Dutchmen,  has  had  any  effect, 
in  so  far  as  an  elevation,  improvement, 
or  strengthening  of  the  best  qualities 
innate  in  the  Malay  are  concerned.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  admitted  by  all  who 
are  entitled  to  speak  with  authority  on 
the  subject  of  the  Malayan  race  that 
the  Immediate,  obvious,  and  lasting  re- 
sult of  contact  with  men  of  a  higher 
breed  is  rapid  and  incurable  degenera- 
tion. Moreover,  this  degeneration  is  not 
due  in  any  marked  degree  to  acquired 
vices,  as  is  the  case  with  so  many  in- 
ferior peoples,  nor  does  it  very  noticea- 
bly afTect  the  physical  health  of  the  Ma- 
lay; but  it  seems  to  sap  the  morale  of 
the  race,  to  rob  this  people  of  such  vir- 
tues as  are  theirs  in  their  natural  state, 
and  to  replace  them  by  no  others.  Also 
there  is  an  undeniable  tendency  among 
the  portions  of  the  Malayan  popula- 
tions which  have  come  into  close  inter- 
course with  Europeans  and  the  sturdy 
Chinese  immigrants  to  die  out,  not 
from  disease  or  vice  (though  it  is  true 
that  the  opium  habit  claims  its  full  tale 
of  victims),  but  through  a  lack  of 
energy  and  vital  force  that  makes  it- 
self manifest  in  decreased  fertility.  It 
is  as  though  the  brown  man,  recogniz- 
ing his  inability  to  compete  with  folk 
of  a  tougher  fibre,  were  voluntarily  re- 
tiring from  the  arena  in  which  he  is 


conscious  that  he  cannot  hold  bis  own. 
All  this  applies  with  double  force  to  the 
natives  of  the  Philippines  now  that  fate 
has  thrust  them  into  the  arms  of  Amer- 
ica, for  whereas  in  the  past  they  hav» 
been  ruled  by  a  soft  and  effete  Latin 
people,  and  have  thereby  assimilated 
qualities  which  serve  only  to  complete 
the  moral  inertia  which  is  Innate  in 
their  race,  they  are  now  riper  for  de- 
struction than  are  their  brethren  in 
other  Malayan  lands.  It  must  also  be 
borne  in  mind  that  in  their  American 
rulers  they  have  been  brought  into  con- 
tact with  a  harder,  more  hasty,  and 
perhaps  even  more  energetic  race  than 
the  British  or  the  Dutch,  and  that  the 
friction  to  which  they  will  be  subjected 
will  be  proportionately  more  severe.  It 
is  for  these  reasons  that  we  regard  the 
Filipino  race— by  which  rather  lax  term 
we  wish  to  be  understood  as  including 
all  the  brown  inhabitants  of  the  Philip- 
pines— as  foredoomed  to  degeneration, 
and  eventually  to  virtual  absorption  or 
extinction.  We  are  convinced  that  no 
nostrums  that  can  be  devised  by  philan- 
thropy can  really  retard,  far  less  avert, 
the  doom  which  awaits  this  feeble  peo- 
ple. They  will  perish,  in  obedience  to 
the  inexorable  law  of  nature  which  pro- 
vides only  for  the  survival  of  the  fittest, 
and  it  is  extremely  probable  that  the 
well-meant  efforts  of  the  Americans  to 
elevate  their  new  subjects  will  only 
tend  to  accelerate  that  which  they  are 
designed  to  prevent. 

Of  minor  difficulties  the  Americans 
will  have  an  abundance,  and  It  be- 
hooves them  to  smother  the  prejudices 
of  their  faddists  and  to  set  their 
faces  resolutely  against  any  interfer- 
ence with  the  religious  practices  of  the 
natives  of  the  Philippines.  For  In- 
stance, the  Muhammadans  of  the  Snlu 
archipelago  are  of  course  poly ga  mists, 
and  their  polygamy  must  be  tolerated. 
They  are  also  holders  of  slave-debtors 
{hamba  her-Htang,  as  the  Malay  term 
has  it),  and  any  scheme  of  emancipa- 
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tion  must  be  adopted  with  the  utmost 
caution.  In  the  Federated  Malay 
States  the  British  have  succeeded  in 
gi-adually  abolishing  a  similar  system 
of  debt-slavery;  but  this  has  taken 
time  and  lias  only  been  accomplished 
by  the  exercise  of  the  greatest  tact, 
caution,  and  personal  influence,  backetl 
by  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  people 
with  whom  the  white  officials  were 
dealing. 

A  matter  of  vaster  importance  is  the 
question  as  to  whether  or  no  free  immi- 
gration of  Chinese  into  the  Philippines 
should  be  permitted  by  the  United 
States.  As  is  well  known,  the  preju- 
dice against  the  incoming  of  the  yellow 
man  is  very  strong  in/ America,  and  all 
present  indications  seem  to  point  un- 
compromisingly to  his  exclusion.  In 
his  recent  book,  Mr.  Colquhoun  says 
with  perfect  truth:  "A  fresh  influx  of 
Chinese,  such  as  (unless  restricted) 
would  inevitably  take  place  with  the 
new  conditions  Introduced  by  the  Unit- 
ed States,  would  be  fatal  to  the  Fil- 
ipino," and  it  is  on  these  grounds  that 
the  plea  for  the  necessity  of  excluding 
the  Chinese  is  based.  The  fact  is,  that 
while  the  Chinaman  is  both  aUe  and 
willing  to  work,  and  is  altogether  in- 
valuable to  those  who  have  in  hand  the 
task  of  opening  up  a  new  country,  the 
brown  man  neither  can  nor  has  any  de- 
sire to  try  to  emulate  him  in  this  re- 
spect. According  to  the  Malayan 
phrase,  the  highest  earthly  bliss  is 
summed  up  in  three  words,  mAkan  ttdor 
aahaja— only  to  eat  and  sleep!  It  is  the 
object  of  every  Malay  to  attain  as  near- 
ly as  may  be  to  that  indolent  ideal,  and 
It  is  wonderful  with  how  large  a 
measure  of  success  his  efforts  in  tliis 
direction  are  attended.  Exclude  the 
Chinaman,  and  the  Malay  will  gain 
nothing;  for  work  which  he  declines  to 
do  cannot  profit  him  at  all:  admit  the 
Chinaman,  and  the  Malay  will  not  suf- 
fer; for  the  land  in  which  he  lives  is 
80  generous  to  her  children  that  she 


will  give  them  all  that  they  actually 
need  in  return  for  the  tiniest  modicum 
of  labor.  A  precisely  similar  problem 
had  to  be  met  by  the  British  in  the 
Malay  Peninsula,  which  now  contains  a 
Chinese  population  almost  equal  in 
numbers  to  that  of  the  native  commu- 
nity, and  the  triumphant  prosperity  of 
the  Malay  States  and  the  colony  of  the 
Straits  Settlements  may  be  said  to  have 
been  due  primarilj^  to  the  encourage- 
ment of  Chinese  immigration.  This 
immigration  has  enabled  the  Govern- 
ment to  impose  very  light  burdens  of 
taxation  upon  the  natives,  who  have 
therefore  directly  benefited  by  It;  and 
It  has  further  made  it  possible  for  the 
administration  to  adequately  develop 
the  resources  of  the  land  without  in- 
curring the  undying  hatred  of  the  Ma- 
lays, which  as  is  exemplified  by  the 
sentiments  of  the  natives  of  the  Dutch 
colonies  towards  their  rulers,  must 
have  followed  any  resolute  attempt  to 
bind  them  to  the  labor  which  they  ab- 
hor and  despise.  The  Americans  in 
the  Philippines,  led  by  prejudice,  and 
by  well-intentioned  but  ignorant  philan- 
thropists in  their  own  country,  will 
almost  certainly  exclude  or  rigorously 
restrict  Chinese  immigration.  They 
will  hope  thereby  to  save  the  Filipino 
peoples*,  and  eventually  to  elevate  them 
into  a  kind  of  white  man.  Instead, 
they  will  only  succeed  in  destroying  the 
prospects  of  their  new  possession,  in  so 
far  as  its  commercial  and  financial  wel- 
fare is  concerned,  and  in  stirring  up  a 
strong  feeling  against  themselves  in  the 
hearts  of  an  indolent  people  whom  they 
will  be  obliged  to  curae  with  the  curse 
of  Adam.  Moreover,  their  best-wrooght 
schemes  for  the  moral  and  intellectual 
improvement  of  the  Filipinos  will  in- 
evltaibdy  have  results  altogether  oppo- 
site to  those  which  are  anticipated  by 
arm-chair  philanthropists,  who  have  no 
personal  and  practical  acquaintance 
with  the  race  to  which  the  Filipinos  be- 
long. 
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Accordingly,  as  we  have  already  said, 
we  regard  the  outlook  of  the  United 
States  in  the  Pliilippines  as  one  of  ex- 
treme gloom,  their  efforts  as  likely  to 
be  attended  by  almost  complete  failure, 
and  it  is  not  probable  that  so 
sharp-sighted .  and  critical  a  peo- 
ple will  long  labor  under  any 
delusions  as  to  the  trend  of  events. 
Then  one  of  two  things  will  happen: 
either  the  whole  system  of  American 
administration  in  the  Philippines  will 
be  revolutionized  and  placed  upon  the 
sounder  lines  inculcated  by  past  expe- 
rience, or  in  their  impatience  the  Ameri- 
can people  will  cast  off  the  burden 
which  chance  thrust  upon  them,— a  bur- 
den with  which  many  thinking  men  in 
the  States  already  see  every  reason  to  be 
dissatisfied.  We  wish  that  it  were 
possible  reasonably  to  hope  that  the 
former  line  of  action  might  be  adopted; 
ior,  as  Englishmen,  we  would  still  vast- 
ly prefer  to  see  the  Americans  succeed 
in  their  enterprise;  but,  alas!  the  prob- 
abilities are  all  opposed  to  such  a  solu- 
tion of  the  difficulty.  Instead  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  the  Pliilippines  will  be 
suffered  to  pass  into  the  keeping  of 
some  other  Power  hungry  for  empire 
beyond  the  seas;  and  if  the  United 
States  is  indifferent  on  the  subject  of 
her  successor,  provided  that  a  sufficient 
price  is  forthcoming,  it  calls  for  no 
great  penetration  to  foresee  that  Ger- 
many might  be  very  willing  to  be  that 
Power. 

Turning  next  to  China,  we  find  that 
in  her  centre  two  very  important  prob- 
lems of  the  Pacific  world— the  one 
an  internal,  the  other  an  external,  ques- 
tion. The  first  is  her  immediate  fu- 
ture: the  second  is  the  controversy 
which  is  waged  around  the  subject  of 
Chinese  immigration  into  foreign  lands, 
upon  some  aspects  of  which  we  have 
already  touched. 

As  regards  the  first  of  these  ques- 
tions the  opinions  of  experts  are  divid- 


ed. Mr.  Colquhoun  writes  as  follows: 
"The  prospect  of  China's  integrity  be- 
ing maintained— the  wish  being  father 
to  the  thought— is  very  slender,  for  a 
great  portion  of  that  country  is  already 
parcelled  out  into  so  many  spheres; 
spheres  that  are  being  consolidated 
slowly  but  surely,  and  always  with 
feelers  cast  out,  as  in  the  case  of  Ger- 
many and  the  Tangtsze  Valley,  or  pre- 
emption to  provinces,  as  in  the  case  of 
Japan.'* 

Mr.  Alexander  Michie,  whose  pro- 
found knowledge  of  Chinese  affairs  en- 
titles him  to  speak  with  an  authority 
to  which  all  must  pay  considerable  re- 
spect, seems  in  the  article  on  the  Anglo- 
Japanese  Alliance,  published  in  "Maga" 
for  March,  1902,  to  share  this  view.  On 
the  other  hand,  without  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  opinion  of  Sir  Robert 
Hart,  whose  predilections  seem  to  blind 
him  to  many  aspects  of  the  situation, 
we  are  forced  to  admit  that  the  great 
Chinese  Sphynx,  upon  whose  face  the 
mightiest  nations  of  the  civilized  world 
have  been  battering  so  mercilessly, 
seems,  now  that  the  ordeal  is  at  an  end, 
to  be  as  littie  the  worse  for  it  all  as 
were  the  good  people  of  Rheims  after 
the  archbishop  had  launched  his  fa- 
mous curse.  Furthermore,  it  is  evident 
that  the  occupation  of  Peking  has  at 
last  brought  home  to  those  who  occupy 
high  place  in  the  Chinese  empire  con- 
viction that  the  intelligent  imitation  of 
Western  methods,  which  has  been  so 
successfully  adopted  by  Japan^  is  the 
only  future  policy  that  can  effect  their 
country's  deliverance  from  worse  in- 
sults than  she  has  been  called 
upon  to  endure  in  the  past  If 
she  once  realizes  her  gigantic  re- 
sources and  possibilities,— and  there 
is  much  reason  to  believe  that  at 
last  she  has  come  very  nigh  to  an  un- 
derstanding of  them,— she  will  speedily 
cease  to  be  the  **live  ox"  from  whose 
body  any  European  Power  is  free  to 
cut  a  sirloin.      And  nhe  has  a  mentor 
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very  near  at  hand— one  who  is  past- 
master  in  the  art  which  China  most 
urgently  requires  to  learn;  for  it  is 
obvious  that  Japan  can  only  regard  the 
partition  of  the  Cliinese  empire  with 
the  greatest  disfavor.  We  liave  seen 
Japan  trying  an  experiment  in  coloni- 
zation in  Formosa:  presently  she  will 
almost  certainly  be  engaged  in  the 
vaster  task  of  teaching  China  how  to 
develop  her  powers,  acting  not  as 
China's  conqueror,  but  as  her  friend 
and  ally.  ^ 

This  is  the  form  which  Japan^s 
long-cherished  ambition  to  champion 
the  Asiatic  against  the  European 
will  most  likely  take,  and  China  could 
find  no  abler  teacher,  nor  any  whose 
interests  are  less  immediately  likely  to 
run  counter  to  her  own.  In  the  mean- 
time China  has  other  safeguards,  for 
the  Jealousies  of  the  white  nations  are 
all  in  her  favor,  and  the  interests  of 
Great  Britain,  as  well  as  •  those  of 
Japan,  are  entirely  opposed  to  the  par- 
tition of  the  Chinese  empire.  The  new 
alliance  will  give  China  the  time  she 
needs,  and  the  active  wisdom  and 
friendship  of  Japan  may  do  the  rest. 
We  accordingly  refuse  to  accept  the 
prevalent  belief  that  the  days  of 
Clilna's  independence  and  integrity  are 
numbered,  and  are  confident  that  the 
position  wliich  she  occupies  to-day  is 
far  better  than  that  in  which  the  Boxer 
outbreak  found  her  in  1900.  It  needed 
a  violent  shock  to  awaken  this  heavy 
sleeper,  and  the  action  of  the  Powers 
has  duly  administered  it.  For  the  rest 
she  needed  time,  and  a  friendly  and 
disinterested  teacher.  She  has  gained 
the  one,  and  the  other,  we  firmly  be- 
lieve, will  soon  put  her  in  the  way  in 
which  she  should  go. 

The  second  great  question  connected 
with  China— a  question  with  which  al- 
most every  people  living  in  the  various 
portions  of  the  Pacific  is  concerned— 
is  that  of  the  advisability  of  permitting 
or  prohibiting  Chinese  immigration.  On 


no  other  question   is  there  so  much 
strong  feeling  displayed  by  the  various 
classes  of  white  men  who  live  in  the 
countries  lying  adjacent  to  the  Pacific, 
an  absolutely  fanatical  hatred  of  the 
ubiquitous  yellow  man  possessing  the 
vast  majority  of  them,  while  in  certain 
lands  the  conviction  that  his  presence 
is  nothing  short  of  a  necessity  is  held 
to  be  an  axiom.    In  the  Western  States 
of  North  America,  and  even  in  British 
Columbia,    where    the    population    is 
sparse  and  labor  is  dear,  the  Chinese 
immigrant  is  an  object  of  detestation; 
but  the  feeling  entertained  for  him  here 
is  as  nothing  if  its  violence  be  com- 
pared with  the  sentiment  prevalent  in 
the  majority  of  the  states  of  the  Aus- 
tralian Commonwealth.      Already  the 
Federal  Parliament  has  busied  itself 
upon  the  subject  of  the  Chinaman*8 
exclusion— though  incidentally  a  num- 
ber of  other  non-white  races  are  also 
excluded,  among  which  must  be  count- 
ed the  British  subjects  of  India,  and 
our  new  allies  the  Japanese.     The  dis- 
like with  which  the  Chinese  immigrant 
is  regarded  by  the  white  men  of  the 
lower  classes  is  a  thing  very  easy  to 
understand.     Not  only  can  the  former 
work  for  a  wage  that  would  mean  star- 
vation for  the  latter,  not  only  is  his 
competition  rendered  more  crushing  by 
the  fact  that  he  is  docile,  extraordina- 
rily hard-working,  and  easily  satisfied 
no  matter  how  poor  the  accommodation 
afforded  to  him  by  his  employers,  but 
he  is   also  filthy  in  his   surroundings* 
makes  every  place   which   he  shares 
with  Europeans  more  or  less  uninhabi- 
table to  his  least  fastidious  neighbors, 
and  too  often  is  believed  to  corrupt  the 
morals  of  the  white   men's   children. 
The  white  laborer's  case  against  the 
Chinese  immigrant,  on  moral,  economic, 
and  sanitary  grounds,  is  complete  and 
indisputable.      The  white  man  is  not 
like  the  Malay  or  the  Filipino,— a  man 
who  is  doomed  to  die  out  because  he 
lacks  the  energy  to  work  and  live,— 
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and  therefore  there  can  be  no  admit- 
tance for  the  Chinaman  into  a  white 
man's  country  on  the  argument  which 
applies,  as  we  have  seen,  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  Federated  Malay  States 
or  of  the  Philippines.      It  cannot  be 
seriously  contended  that  the  Chinese 
are  the  fittest,  who  are  thereby  entitled 
to  survive,  except  in  cases  where  they 
nlone  are  at  once  willing  and  able  to 
perform  toll  which  is  a  necessity  for 
the  good  of  the  community  at  large. 
Accordingly,  in  our  opinion,  the  action 
taken  by  the  Federal  Parliament  of  the 
Commonwealth,  which  has  for  its  ob- 
ject the  protection  of  the  Australian  na- 
tive against  the  evils  of  Chinese  Immi- 
gration, is  sound  and  necessary.    Un- 
fortunately, however,  this  policy  has 
its  source  in  a  feeling  which  can  only 
be  described  as  fanatical,  and,  as  is  in- 
variably the  case  when  judgment  is 
biassed  by  popular  sentiment,  it  goes 
too   far   and   leaves   common-sense   a 
long  way  behind.     We  admit  fully  that 
the  Chinese  should  be  excluded  from 
Tasmania,  from  South  Australia,  from 
Victoria,  from  New  South  Wales— from 
every  part  of  the  Australian  continent, 
in  fact,  which    is    in    any  legitimate 
sense  a   "white  man's  country**— viz., 
a  country  in  which  men  of  European 
stock  can  perform  manual  labor  with- 
out injury  to  health  during  an  extended 
period  of  time,  and  in  which  they  can 
propagate  their  kind  and  rear  their  chil- 
dren.    Many  parts  of  tropical  Queens- 
land, to  mention  no  other  areas  within 
the  Commonwealth,  cannot,  however, 
be  said  to  conform  to  this  definition, 
and  the  legislation  recently  Introduced 
on  the  subject  of  alien  immigration,  if 
applied  to  them,  can  only  have  the  ef- 
fect of  delaying,  scotching,  if  not  kill- 
ing, their  prosi)erity  and  development 
In  lands  which  are  not  **white  n^en's 
countries"  the  European  should  not  at- 
tempt to  enter  the  lists  as  a  laborer; 
be  should  act  as  the  brain,  not  as  the 
muscle  and  sinew,  of  the  community. 


The  latter  must  be  supplied  by  oriental 
laborers,  and  of  these  the  best,  the 
most  thrifty,  docile,  and  amenable,  are 
the  Chinese.  This  is  a  lesson  which 
the  politicians  of  the  Commonwealth 
would  do  well  to  take  to  heart,  for  un- 
til it  be  learned  a  large  section  of  their 
continent  will  be  doomed  to  stagnation 
and  failure,  which  can  benefit  no  man. 

To  state  the  case  shortly,  the  follow- 
ing principles  should  govern  the  ques- 
tion of  Chinese  immigration  throughout 
the  Pacific  littorals.  The  Chinaman 
should  be  rigidly  excluded  from  all 
countries  in  which  a  white  population 
can  thrive  and  perform  its  own  physi- 
cal toil;  but  he  should  be  welcomed 
with  open  arms  into  all  those  other 
tropical  lands  in  which  Europeans  oap* 
uot  form  the  permanent  population,  and 
in  which  the  natives  are  incapacitated 
by  their  character  and  their  limitations 
from  doing  the  work  which  is  requisite 
for  the  welfare  of  the  community  as  a 
whole. 

But  while  on  this  subject  we  may 
draw  attention  to  another  which  is,  in 
a  sense,  kindred  to  it  In  his  ablo 
speech,  delivered  at  the  Mansion  House 
on  6th  December  last,  the  Prince  of 
Wales  mentioned  tliat  one  of  the  things, 
which  had  struck  him  most  forcibly 
during  his  Journey  through  our  colonies, 
was  the  lack  of  population.  This  un- 
doubtedly is  one  of  the  most  crying 
needs  of  Australia,  nor  can  there  l)e  any 
hope  that  the  lack  will  be  supplied  in 
good  time  by  natural  increment  of  the 
population,  for  the  birthrate  in  the  col- 
onles  is  by  no  means  encouraging,  the 
high  prices  which  prevail  there,  and 
the  standard  of  living,  which  compares 
most  favorably  with  that  obtaining  in 
the  old  country,  alike  combining  to  keep 
down  the  number  of  children  in  the 
families  of  the  most  numerous  classes. 
In  these  circumstances  the  short-sight- 
ed and  selfish  policy  inculcated  by  the 
Labor  party,  who  desire  to  keep  up  the 
price  of  wages  by  placing  ever>'  ob- 
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stacle  in  the  waj  of  immigration,  is  a 
subject  for  the  most  profound  regret. 
At  the  present  time  both  parties  in  the 
Federal  Parliament  appear  to  be  al- 
most completely  at  the  mercy  of  the 
Labor  candidates,  and  one  cannot  but 
regard  with  grave  anxiety  the  results 
to  the  community  as  a  whole  which  are 
calculated  to  follow  upon  the  whole* 
sale  adoption  of  crippling  economic 
measures,  dictated  by  men  drawn  from 
the  least  cultured  and  most  ignorant 
section  of  the  people. 

The  matter  at  which  we  must  next 
glance  briefly  is  the  completion  of  Rus- 
.sia*s  trans-continental  railway,  where- 
by she  has  been  ab)<^  to  advance  her 
base  to  the  very  shores  of  the  Pacific. 
The  extent  to  which  this  gigantic  work 
will  affect  the  trade  of  Central  Asia 
and  the  Far  East  generally  cannot  yet 
be  ascertained,  but  its  first  result  po- 
litically has  been  to  add  enormously  to 
Russia's  strength  in  this  part  of  the 
world.  It  has  also  long  been  evident 
that  Russia  has  no  intention  of  con- 
.senting  to  remain  passive  in  the  north- 
eastern corner  of  the  continent.  If  she 
can  bring  it  about,  she  means  beyond 
question  to  have  not  only  Manchuria, 
but  a  considerable  portion  of  Northern 
China,  and  she  must  be  recognized  as 
the  one  great  force  that  makes  for 
the  disintegration  of  that  ancient  em- 
pire. Opposed  to  her  are  Great  Britain 
and  Japan,  now  bound  together  by  a 
treaty  of  alliance,  and  China  herself, 
who  certainly  is  averse  from  being  de- 
voured piecemeal.  Up  to  the  present 
time  Russia  has  been  pleased  to  act 
towards  China  much  as  did  the  Walrus 
towards  the  oysters:— 

^•I  weep  for  you,"  the  Walrus  said;  "I 

deeply  sympathize." 
With  sobs  and  tears  he  sorted  out  those 

of  the  largest  size. 
Holding  his  pocket-handkerchief  before 

his  streaming  eyes. 


Assurances  of  the  ''deepest  sympathy" 
have  always  been  forthcoming,  as  also 
have  assurances  pointing  to  the  purest 
of  intentions;  but  Russia  has  long  ago 
learned  that  such  assurances  cost  her 
nothing,  and  that  she  is  really  free  to 
carry  out  her  policy  of  expansion  with- 
out serious  check.  How  far  this  aspect 
of  affairs  may  be  changed  tvy  the  new 
treaty  it  is  not  easy  to  predict;  but  in 
this  corner  of  the  Pacific  we  are  bound 
to  recognize  that  big  forces  are  already 
drawn  up  In  battle-array  facing  one 
another.  That  the  result  will  be  Arma- 
geddon is  always  a  possibility:  the 
probabilities,  however,  seem  to  point 
to  a  long  period  of  calm,  mainly  secured 
by  the  Anglo-Japanese  Alliance,  during 
which  China,  under  Japanese  tutelage, 
will  prepare  herself  for  the  great  strug- 
gle In  which  we  doubt  whether  defeat 
will  necessarily  remain  with  her.  After 
all,  Constantinople  is  still  under  the 
sway  of  the  Sultan,  though  Russia  has 
been  casting  sheep's  eyes  at  it  any 
time  these  fifty  years  past 

We  have  already  had  occasion  to  re- 
fer to  the  new  Australian  Common- 
wealth when  discussing  the  question 
of  Chinese  and  other  alien  Immigration, 
but  a  study,  even  on  lines  so  sketchy 
as  the  present,  of  the  problems  which 
centre  round  the  Pacific  would  be  wo- 
fully  Incomplete  were  we  not  to  draw 
attention  to  what.  In  our  opinion,  is  the 
most  serious  aspect  of  the  questions 
which  are  likely  to  be  affected  by  the 
birth  of  the  new  nation.  Unity,  the 
proverb  teaches  us,  is  strength,  and  it 
must  be  recognized  that  a  combination 
which  Includes  all  the  Australian  colo- 
nies must  exercise  an  Infiuence,  must 
possess  a  i>ower  of  Initiative,  and  must 
be  able  to  exert  an  amount  of  pressure 
upon  Great  Britain,  with  a  view  to 
enforcing  its  views,  such  as  have  never 
previously  been  experienced  during  all 
our  history  In  our  dealiugs  with  our  co- 
lonial possessions.      Until  they  were 
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i^elded  into  one  in  1901,  the  Australian 
colonies  were  divided  among  them- 
selves not  only  by  internal  boundaries 
and  by  separate  administrations,  but 
by  certain  conflicting  interests,  and  by 
differences  of  opinion  which  led  to  a 
wide  divergence  of  view  upon  many 
subjects.  Feeling  in  parts  of  Australia 
might  run  high  upon  various  matters 
of  national  policy  which  affected  colo- 
nial interests,  but  there  was  no  real 
combination  between  colony  and  col- 
ony, and  Great  Britain  was  free  to  act 
as  she  chose  without  having  to  be  guid- 
ed very  materially  by  the  opinions  of 
her  over-seas  children.  Now,  however, 
that  is  no  longer  the  case.  The  Fed- 
eral Parliament,  speaking  tot  all  the 
colonies,  uses  a  voice  that  must  be  re- 
garded; but  whereas  her  statesmen 
are  intei-ested  almost  solely  by  affairs 
and  combinations  in  the  Pacific,  the 
British,  Foreign,  and  Colonial  Secre- 
taries are  bound  to  take  a  host  of  other, 
and  no  less  important  matters  into  care- 
ful consideration  before  making  up 
their  minds  as  to  the  expediency  of  de- 
cisive action.  It  is  obvious  that  here 
there  is  room  for  a  wilderness  of  mis- 
understandings, that  may  prove  a  fruit- 
ful source  of  friction,  trouble  and  dis- 
content, all  of  which  may  quite  con- 
ceivably end  some  day  in  a  serious 
deadlock. 

The  splendid  patriotism  which  has 
been  shown  by  the  Australian  colonies 
during  the  whole  course  of  the  South 
African  war  has  delighted  and  im- 
pressed Englishmen  all  the  world  over; 
but  the  cautious  student  of  politics 
should  be  careful  not  to  suffer  himself 
to  be  carried  off  his  feet  by  the  wave  of 
enthusiastic  recognition  which  lias 
flooded  the  press  and  swept  over  every 
class  of  society.  Mr.  Colquhoun,  who 
has  some  true  and  instructive  things  to 
say  on  this  point,  speaks  of  much  that 
has  been  written  and  said  concerning 
Australian  loyalty  to  the  old  country 
as  ^'sentimental  gush/'  and  it  must  be 


confessed  that  a  good  deal  of  it  merits 
that  description.  We  would  not,  how- 
ever, be  thought  to  in  any  way  belittle 
th^  stanch  friendship  which  the  colo- 
nies have  displayed  during  the  last  two 
years;  but  it  is  fatally  easy  to  run  into 
the  other  extreme,  and  to  greatly  over- 
rate its  real  importance  and  signifl- 
cance.  What  Englishmen  must  be 
made  to  realize  is,  that  the  Australian 
native  is  an  Australian  first  of  all,  and 
a  subject  of  the  British  Empire  after- 
wards. His  deepest  and  most  passion- 
ate loyalty  is  lavished  upon  his  own 
country;  what  he  may  have  to  spare 
when  her  Just  claims  are  satisfied  is 
quite  at  the  disposal  of  the  mother 
country.  In  the  event  of  any  circum- 
stances arising,  however,  in  which  the 
interests  of  Australia  and  those  of 
Great  Britain  were  found  to  be 
in  acute' confiict,  it  is  certain  that  co- 
lonial opinion  will  have  no  scruple  in 
going  "solid"  against  the  will  of  Great 
Britain,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  how  seri- 
ous may  be  the  consequences. 

The  present  writer  has  had  consider- 
able personal  experience  of  Australians 
of  the  working  classes,  and  though  he 
recognizes  their  limitations,  he  enter- 
tains a  hearty  admiration  for  many  of 
their  qualities.  They  are  above  all 
things  independent,  with  an  independ- 
ence that  has  in  it  something  that  is  ag- 
gressive, and  they  are  intensely  self- 
respecting.  They  permit  no  man  to 
take  liberties  with  them,  and  if  met 
with  ordinary  courtesy  and  considera- 
tion, they  evince  no  desire  to  take  liber- 
ties on  their  own  account;  but  they  will 
put  up  with  no  airs  of  superiority,  and 
they  only  assume  such  themselves  as 
may  be  supposed  to  result  Inevitably 
from  a  consciousness  of  belonging  to 
the  greatest  country  in  the  world.  For 
it  must  be  remembered  that  to  the 
Australian  of  the  working  classes  there 
is  only  one  country  that  really  counts- 
one  that  is  perfect  in  every  way,  one 
that  surpasses  all  others  as  Saul  o'er- 
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topped  his  fellows.  Accordingly,  the 
political  vision  of  the  new  Common- 
wealth Is  obscured  from  the  very  out- 
set by  a  false  sense  of  perspective  and 
proportion,  and  since  the  working 
classes  are  the  great  force,  the  driving 
power,  at  the  back  of  the  Federal  Par- 
liament, we  must  be  prepared  for  de- 
velopments, more  especially  as  regards 
questions  of  foreign  policy,  which  will 
be  clearly  traceable  to  the  Inability  of 
the  Australian  laboring  man  to  scale 
things  correctly.  It  Is  only  to  be  ex- 
pected that  a  young  democracy,  raw 
and  untrained  as  Is  Australia  In  the 
rough  school  of  experience,  conscious 
of  Its  strength,  and  arrogantly  self- 
confident  because  during  Its  short  his- 
tory It  has  never  had  occasion  to  pit 
that  strength  against  the  might  of 
weightier  Powers,  will  show  more  reck* 
lessness,  less  patience,  more  Impetu- 
osity, and  less  judgment  than  are  cus- 
tomary In  the  chancelleries  of  the  older 
nations.  In  the  ordinary  course  this 
might  lead  to  mistakes,  and  the  mis- 
takes might  lead  In  their  turn  to  a  bit- 
ter lesson,  wherefrom  would  spring  a 
wider  knowledge  and  a  calmer  Judg- 
ment. As  matters  now  stand,  how- 
ever, Great  Britain  cannot  allow  any 
other  Power  to  attempt  to  teach  such  a 
lesson  to  Australia,  and  she  Is  herself 
equally  powerless  to  administer  cor- 
rection to  her  offspring,  no  matter 
how  urgent  hereafter  the  need  there- 
for may  become.  It  Is  evident  that  all 
this  constitutes  a  very  real  danger,  and 
only  the  history  of  the  future,  It  Is 
probable,  will  serve  to  convince  the 
Australian  democracy  of  the  soundness 
of  Wheweirs  aphorism,  that  we  are 
none  of  us  Infallible,  not  even  the 
youngest. 

The  lines  upon  which  colonial  opinion 
has  already  shown  a  tendency  to  work. 
In  a  direction  that  might  easily  Involve 
the  mother  country  In  International 
complications,  find  their  parallel  In  the 
"Monroe  doctrine/*  so  dear  to  the  citi- 


zens of  the  United  States.  As  early  as 
1881  Queensland,  acting  on  her  own  In- 
itiative but  In  the  name  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, annexed  all  that  portion  of  New 
Guinea  which  was  not  already  under 
the  sway  of  Holland,  though  this  move 
was  not  confirmed  by  Lord  Derby,  the 
then  Colonial  Secretary.  Since  that 
time  the  annexations  and  the  growing 
Infiuence  of  G^ermany  In  the  Islands  of 
the  Pacific  have  been  watched  with 
jealous  eyes  by  the  Australian  colonies, 
and  the  presence  of  France  in  New 
Caledonia  has  been  a  fruitful  subject 
for  discontent.  Up  to  the  present  time, 
however,  the  ultimate  settlement  of  all 
questions  so  arising  has  rested  solely 
with  the  Home  Government,  and  a  Ju- 
dicious **glve-and-take"  policy,  which 
naturally  fails  to  commend  Itself  to  the 
Australians,  has  usually  been  adopted. 
But  the  creation  of  the  Commonwealth 
will  have  among  other  effects  the  pow- 
er to  greatly  control  the  action  of  Great 
Britain  In  the  future,  and  the  colonials, 
who  think  that  in  the  past  it  has  all 
been  "give"  and  very  little  **take,"  are 
quite  determined  that  in  the  future  the 
balance  of  advantage  shall  be  reversed. 
It  would  be  easy  to  exaggerate  the 
dangers  of  this  situation;  it  is  more 
fashionable  Just  now  to  Ignore  them,  or 
to  pretend  that  they  have  no  existence. 
We  should  desire  to  draw  a  line  be- 
tween these  two  extremes.  That  the 
danger  is  there  Is  obvious,  and  it  is 
our  duty  to  recognize  that  this  is  so, 
but  it  need  not  dismay  us  unduly,  since 
we  may  cherish  the  hope  that  the  ster- 
ling common-sense,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  useful  characteristics  of  the  Brit- 
isher all  the  empire  over,  will  in  the 
last  resort  suffice  to  avert  the  catas- 
trophe. 

The  next  question  which  awaits  con- 
sideration—the struggle  for  the  com- 
merce and  the  shipping  of  the  Pacific, 
which  will  follow  the  opening  of  the 
Central  American  Canal— is  Inextrica- 
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bly  blended  with  that  other  matter,  the 
last  upon  which  we  propose  to  touch,— 
the  position  of  Great  Britain  in  this 
part  of  the  world  now,  and  the  extent 
to  which  that  position  is  likely  to  be 
modified  in  the  future,  owing  to  the 
expaiision  of  other  nations^  Some 
years  must  still  elapse  before  the  canal 
will  be  completed,  but  until  the  time 
actually  arrives  it  is  impossible  to  do  * 
more  than  speculate  upon  the  magni- 
tude of  the  revolutions  which  it  will 
effect  in  the  trade  of  the  Pacific.  So 
far  as  can  be  Judged,  it  will  certainly 
transfer  the  principal  markets  and  dis- 
trilmting  centres  for  the  produce  of  the 
Pacific,  which  includes  the  exports  of 
Australia  and  the  islands  as  well  as 
those  of  China  and  Japan,  from  Eu- 
rope to  the  ports  of  the  United  States 
on  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  It  will  also 
tend*  to  impart  an  enormous  stimulus  to 
American  shipping,  and  both  these  re- 
sults will  probably  infiict  a  certain 
amount  of  loss  upon  Great  Britain.  A 
further  effect  of  the  canal  will  prob- 
ably be  a  considerable  acceleration  in 
the  development  of  Australia,  a  hither- 
to unprecedented  rapprochement  be- 
tween the  Commonwealth  and  the 
United  States,  and  possibly  a  propor- 
tionate decrease  in  the  colonies'  de- 
pendence upon  the  mother  country.  So 
far  as  it  is  given  to  us  to  foresee  events 
by  the  aid  of  the  indications  afforded 
by  what  is  to  be  observed  in  the  pres- 
ent, it  would  seem  to  be  obvious  that 
the  earliest  results  of  the  canal  cannot 
but  be  detrimental  to  the  trade  and 
the  shipping  of  Great  Britain  herself, 
though  the  material  advantages  which 
will  at  the  same  time  be  conferred  upon 
the  numerous  lands  which  have  the  Pa- 
cific for  their  centre  will  altogether  out- 
weigh any  losses  that  an  individual  na- 
tion may  be  called  upon  to  bear.  In 
a  sense,  too,  if  the  construction  of  the 
canal  causes  all  the  damage  to  Eni^land 
that  seems  probable,  it  will  only  be 
accelerating   a   decline   in   trade   and 


shipping  which  has  already  become 
marked  of  recent  years.  The  small 
local  steamship  lines  are  rapidly  pass- 
ing out  of  British  into  foreign  hands. 
Steam  communication  between  the 
principal  British  ports  and  Slam, 
Borneo,  and  the  Philippines,  for  exam- 
ple, is  now  carried  on  under  the  Ger- 
man flag,  which  has  replaced  the  red 
ensign  in  many  Asiatic  waters.  Trade, 
likewise,  is  slipping  from  us  through- 
out the  Pacific,  and  In  the  same  direc- 
tion. The  Grerman  has  not  shown  him- 
self an  able  administrator  of  his  colo- 
nial possessions;  but  he  has  unquestion- 
ably proved  that  if  he  cannot  rule,  he 
can  use  the  colonies  governed  by  others 
to  the  best  possible  advantage.  He 
will  not  inhabit  his  own  colonies  if  he 
can  avoid  doing  so,  for  the  German 
trader  abroad  has  learned  to  detest  the 
great  idol  "Trop  d* Administration," 
which  Continental  nations  set  up  for 
worship  in  their  over-seas  possessions; 
but  he  will  open  a  business  in  any 
BHtish  colony  with  all  the  pleasure  in 
life,  and  so  surely  as  he  does  so  he 
speedily  becomes  the  altogether  too 
successful  rival  of  the  local  British 
merchants.  The  German  trader  and 
his  young  men  are  content  to  work  for 
longer  hours,  to  receive  less  pay  during 
the  earlier  years  of  their  service,  and 
to  devote  far  more  attention  to  detail 
than  are  their  British  competitors.  The 
German  merchant  is  content 

To  scorn  delights  and  live  laborious 
days. 

An  occasional  evening  at  his  club,  with 
much  beer  and  a  mild  game  of  bowls. 
sufBces  him.  He  does  not  regard  golf 
from  4.30  P.M.  to  dark  as  a  necessity 
of  his  existence,  and  thus  having  much 
more  tim€  at  his  disposal  than  his  Eng- 
lish rival,  he  is  able  to  do  a  great  deal 
himself  which  our  people  are  content 
to  depute  to  middle-men  of  doubtful 
honest}'.  Therefore  the  German  thrives, 
and  the  British  merchant  feels  vaguely 
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wronged,  but  trusts  that  things  will  be 
better  presently,  and,  soothed  by  this 
hope,  never  dreams  of  bringing  about 
any  of  the  revolutions  in  his  practice 
which  are  needed  in  order  to  enable 
him  to  make  head  amidst  the  new  con- 
ditions. It  is  true  that  trade  follows 
the  flag:  it  is  sad  to  be  obliged  to  con- 
fess, however,  that  in  the  Pacific  to- 
day it  is  the  trade  of  foreign  nations 
which  most  successfully  follows  the 
union-jack.  In  the  speech  to  which 
reference  has  already  been  made  the 
Prince  of  Wales  told  the  country  that 
the  message  he  brought  us  from  the 
colonies  was  that  it  behooved  us  to 
•*wake  up,"  and  never  was  advice 
more  sorely  needed.  From  end  to  end 
of  the  Pacific  our  commerce  is  losing 
ground;  and  as  yet  there  are  no  indi- 
cations whatsoever  of  a  general  con- 
sciousness of  the  fact  among  the  men 
concerned,  far  less  are  there  any  signs 
that  much  needed  remedies  will  be  ap- 
plied before  it  is  too  late.  > 

And  now  in  a  few  words  we  may 
sum'  up  the  main  position  in  the  Pacific 
at  the  present  time.  Russia  in  the  north- 
west is  moving  slowly,  as  is  her  wont; 
but  she  knows  clearly  what  she  wants, 
and  means  to  get  it  unless  the  price 
which  she  will  be  called  upon  to  pay  is 
too  high  even  for  her.  China,  still 
shaken  and  dishevelled  by  her  recent 
encounter  with  Western  civilization,  is 
awake  at  last  to  the  necessity  of  de- 
fending herself,  and  seems  to  have  ar- 
rived at  something  like  an  understand- 
ing of  how  that  defence  may  best  be 
conducted.  Japan,  too,  is  desirous  of 
a  little  breathing-space,  which  does  not 
in  the  least  imply  that  she  wants  to  be 
idle,  for  she  has  much  work  on  hand, 
and  the  education  of  China  will  prob- 
ably be  not  the  lightest  of  her  tasks. 
The  alliance  with  Great  Britain  will 
tend  to  secure  the  time  so  urgently 
needed  both  by  China  and  by  Japan, 
and  if  it  succeed  in  this  it  may  prove 


to  liave    been    more    conducive  than 
aught  else  to  the  permanent  peace  of 
the  Far  East      Germany  is  the  **hun- 
gry  dog"  of  the  Pacific.    She  embarked 
upon  her  Weltpoliixk  very  late  in  the 
day,  and  has  never  got  over  the  disap- 
pointment of  finding  that  only  a  few 
odds  and  ends  of  territory  of  doubtful 
utility  remained  to  be  appropriated  \vl 
'  the  Pacific.    She  lias  had  Just  enougk 
to  whet  her  appetite,  and  to  make  her 
crave  for  more.      The  fact  that  her 
enterprises  have  had  only  a  very  mod- 
erate measure  of  success  does  not  curb 
her  desires    in    this    direction.      She 
thinks  that,  given  better  opportunities,, 
success  would  be  hers.     Therefwe,  as 
a  Government,  Germany  is  hungry  for 
the  acquirement  of  more  territory  in 
the  Pacific,  and  she  must  accordingly^ 
be  ranged  on  the  side  of  Russia  as  one^ 
of  the  forces  which  make  for  disturb^ 
ance.     France  in  Indo-China  has  also- 
met  with  disappointment,  the  colonies 
in  that  region  having  proved  a  heavy 
drain  upon  the  finances  of  the  mother 
country,  without  making  to  her  any 
compensatory  return.      In  her  discon- 
tent she  has  of  recent  years  fostered 
hardly  veiled  designs  upon  the  integ- 
rity of  Siam,  and  already  the  Mekong 
river  has  ceased  to  be  the  high-water 
mark  of  her  ambitious  acquisitiveness. 
She  believes  that  the  rich  provinces 
which  she  might  wrest  from  Bangkok 
would  lighten  the  burden  of  financial 
difficulty  with  which  her  colonies  now 
have  to  contend,  and  she  too  is  there- 
fore to  some  extent  opposed  to   the 
maintenance  of  the  status  quo  in  Asia. 
America  in  the  Philippines  has  as  much 
on  her  hands  as  she  can  manage,  with- 
out troubling  herself     about    matters 
which  do  not  directly  affect  her.  When 
the  canal  is  completed  her  influence 
and  her  trade  will  both  increase  enor- 
mously in  the  Paciflc,  but  none  the  less 
we  incline  to  the  belief  that  she  will 
fail  in  her  present  colonial  policy,  and 
may  even  abandon  it  as  hopeless.    Hoi- 
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land  in  the  Dutch  Bast  Indies  lies,  as 
it  were,  behind  a  ring-fence.  She  is 
behind  the  times;  her  theories  of  colo- 
nial administration  are  at  variance 
with  our  own:  but  she  is  quite  content- 
ed with  herself  and  it  is  not  probable 
that  she  will  allow  herself  to  become 
involved  in  any  of  tie  complications 
wlilch  are  likely  to  occur  in  the  future 
in  this  quarter  of  the  globe.  So  far 
as  the  questions  referred  to  in  the  pres- 
ent sketch  are  concerned,  Holland  in 
the  Pacific  might  almost  as  well  be 
non-existent 

Great  Britain  in  the  Pacific  comprises 
the  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  New  Guinea,  and  the  islands 
for  which  the  Gk>yernor  of  Fiji  is  High 
Commissioner,  the  Crown  Colonies  of 
Hong-kong  and  the  Straits  Settlements, 
the  British  Protectorates  of  the  Feder- 
ated Malay  States,  Sarawak  and  North 
Borneo,  and  lastly  the  Pacific  seaboard 
of  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  No  other 
Power  concerned  owns  anything  like  the 
same  extent  of  seaboard,  possesses  such 
widely  scattered  colonies,  or  holds  her 
territories  under  a  more  bewildering 
variety  of  tenures.  Canada,  the  Com- 
monwealth, and  New  Zealand  are  self- 
governing;  Fiji,  Hongkong,  and  the 
Straits  Settlements  are  Crown  Colo- 
nies administered  direct  from  Downing 
Street  through  appointed  governors  on 
the  spot;  Sarawak  is  a  Protectorate 
whose  administration  is  quite  inde- 
pendent of  direct  Governmental  control, 
though  it  has  surrendered  all  its  for- 
eign affairs  into  the  custody  of  Great 
Britain;  North  Borneo  occupies  a  sim- 
ilar position,  but  it  is  exploited  by  a 
chartered  company  which  bears  as  bad 
a  reputation  in  Asia  as  the  repute  of 
Rajah  Brooke's  administration  is  liigh; 
and  the  Federated  Malay  States  are  a 
Protectorate  only  in  name,  their  gov- 
ernment being  carried  on  by  a  regular 
civil  service,  and  all  their  affairs  being 
directed  finally  from  Downing  Street. 
Such  are  the  possessions  of  the  one 


Power  in  the  Pacific  whose  home  inter- 
est is  centred  in  the  maintenance  of 
the  status  quo,  and  her  great  weakness 
lies  in  the  fact  that  her  possessions  are 
so  wide-flung,  that  their  wishes  and 
views  on  important  political  questions 
are  often  at  variance,  and  may  all  dif- 
fer from  those  which  a  wise  foreign 
policy  at  home  would  appear  to  dictate. 
The  opinions  and  desires  of  the  minor 
colonies  it  may  still  be  safe  to  Ignore; 
but  the  Commonwealth,  New  Zealand 
a:id  Canada  will  insist  upon  sufliclent 
attention  being  paid  to  them,  and  thus 
Great  Britain  will  in  the  future  be 
more  at  the  mercy  of  purely,  local  In- 
terests than  any  other  Power.  Her 
advantages,  on  the  other  hand,  are  to 
be  sought  for  in  her  naval  strength, 
the  number  of  her  biases  in  time  of 
need,  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of 
many  of  her  possessions,  and  finally  in 
her  aliiAice  with  Japan— the  one  Power 
whose  desire  to  act  as  a  brake  on  the 
wheels  of  the  too-rapid  history-makers 
is  as  keen  as  Great  Britain's  own. 

Space  has  rendered  it  impossible  for 
us  in  this  paper  to  do  more  than 
glance  at  the  bare  outlines  of 
some  of  the  more  Important  fac- 
tors in  the  numerous  and  com- 
plex problems  which  together  make  up 
the  modern  politics  of  the  Pacific.  We 
feel  much  as  a  pathologist  may  do  who 
has  hurriedly  examined  a  set  of  slides 
upon  which  are  exldblted  a  number  of 
microbes,  each  one  of  which,  given  the 
circumstances  needed  for  its  develop- 
ment, contains  tremendous  potentiali- 
ties. Will  those  circumstances  arise, 
and  how,  and  when,  and  where,  and 
which  of  our  political  microbes  will 
they  affect?  These  are  questions  of 
monstrous  Importance,  to  which  time 
alone  can  supply  the  answer.  Never 
in  the  past,  however,  did  that  gorgeous 
ocean,  at  times  so  calm  and  radiantly 
lovely,  decked  with  its  delicious  isles, 
at  others  so  wild  in  its  fury,  so  capri- 
cious, rent  so  mercilessly   by  its   cy- 
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clones  nnd  storms,  seem  less  deserving 
of  the  name  hastily  bestowed  upon  it 
hy  the  sea-wanderer  of  old;  for  surely 
ill  no  other  quarter  of  the  world  are 
BUokwood*!  Ififmiino. 


there  gathered  together  at  this  moment 
more  elements  of  dispute,  contend- 
ing interests,  misunderstandings,  and 
strife. 


THEIR  MAJESTIES'  COURTS. 


It  was  in  the  Throne-room  of  Buck- 
ingham Palace  nine-and-thirty  years 
ago,  in  the  merry  month  of  May,  that 
our  beloved  Queen  Alexandra,  then 
Princess  of  Wales,  held  on  behalf  of 
Queen  Victoria  her  first  Drawing-Room. 
For  over  two  months,  since  the  happy 
day  upon  which  Her  Royal  Highness 
had  first  landed  in  England,  the  na- 
tion's love  of  her  goodness  and  ad- 
miration of  her  gracious  manner  and 
exquisite  beauty  had  grown  and  grown. 
I^ondon  was  intensely  excited  that 
spring  afternoon.  Such  an  immense 
assemblage  the  Palace  had  rarely  seen. 
Two  thousand  ladies,  not  to  mention 
hundreds  of  men,  are  said  to  have 
paid  homage  to  the  Queen  on  that  oc- 
casion through  her  representative,  the 
lovely  bride  of  nineteen  winters.  Their 
passage  before  the  throne  occupied 
four  whole  hours,  during  which  time  the 
Princess,  as  already  the  people  ador- 
ingly called  her,  unweariedly  bowed 
and  smiled.  As  for  the  courtiers,  they 
had  to  bear  at  least  twelve  hours'  un- 
ceasing fatigue  that  day— hours  in  their 
carriages  on  their  slow  way  to  the  Pal- 
ace, hours  in  the  Palace  itself,  hours 
later  before  they  at  length  reached  their 
homes.  But  for  the  sake  of  the 
supreme  second  during  which  they  and 
their  future  Queen  were  as  friend  and 
friend,  face  to  face,  double  and  treble 
the  exertion  would  have  been  endured 
with  pleasure.  Every  eye  sparkled 
with  enthusiasm  for  the  Heir  Appar- 
ent's  wife;  every  tongue  was  eloquent 
in  praise  of  her  beauty.    Her  dress  was 


a  white  silk  one,  draped  with  Honiton 
lace,  caught  up  with  lilac  sprays,  so 
she  looked  a  bride  indeed.  With 
her  were  the  Princess  Alice  and  many 
other  royalties. 

Each  monarch  only  naturally  holds 
an  individual  opinion  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  he  shall  give  his  courtiers  an 
opportunity  of  paying  their  respects  to 
His  Majesty  in  his  own  palace,  and  of 
presenting  those  who  have  never  be- 
fore had  the  honor  accorded  them  of 
making  his  august  acquaintance. 
Hence  it  comes  to  pass  that  Courts 
and  Drawing-Booms  have  varied  in 
number,  place,  and  the  time  of  their 
being  held,  from  reign  to  reign. 

To  glance  no  further  back  than  the 
y'ear  1760,  it  is  recorded  by  Lady 
Susan  O'Brien  that  Drawing-Rooms 
were  then  held  once  a  week,  that  they 
were  "very  select  company— that  is, 
few  without  titles  or  ofifices  or  con- 
nexions at  Court,"  and  that  though 
on  some  occasions  there  were  crowds, 
in  general  a  well-regulated  and  ele- 
gant assembly  of  the  best  company  at- 
tended. The  same  chronicler  notes  a 
great  change  by  the  year  1820,  when 
she  narrates  that  only  three  or  four 
times  a  year  were  Drawing-Rooms 
held,  *'and  everybody,  man  or  woman, 
that  assumes  the  name  of  gentleman 
or  lady,"  put  in  an  appearance.  "T^e 
crowds  are  so  great,"  she  adds,  "and 
so  little  decorum  attended  to,  that 
people's  clothes  are  literally  torn  to 
pieces,"— a  comment  possibly  most 
applicable  to  the  occasion  immediately 
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after  the  victory  of  Waterloo,  when 
there  were  upwards  of  one  thousand 
fair  courtiers  present  at  the  Drawing- 
Boom  as  well  as  their  masculine  at- 
tendants, the  members  of  the  Corps 
Diplomatique,  lords  and  ladies  in  wait- 
ing, and  the  officials  in  attendance 
upon  the  King,  Queen,  and  princes  and 
princesses. 

Queen  Charlotte,  the  consort  of  King 
George  III.,  and  the  hostess  of  that 
great  occasion,  held  evening  Drawing- 
Rooms.     It  was  upon  her  that  Buck- 
ingham House,  now  Buckingham  Pal- 
ace, was  settled,  in  lieu  of  Somerset 
House,    by    her    husband,    who    had 
bought  it  from  a  subject;    and  when 
Her  Majesty  gave  her  first  Drawing- 
Room  there,  in  April  1814,  the  popu- 
lar name  for  the  residence  was  Queen's 
House.    In  1825,  George  IV.,  who  did 
not  at  all  like  the  place  as  it  was,  de- 
cided to  rebuild  it;   and  as  he  had  a 
great    predilection    for    low-ceilinged 
rooms  he  caused  those  in  which  he  in- 
tended  to  dwell  to   be  so  arranged, 
though  the  state  reception  apartments 
were  magnificently  pitched  and  very 
handsomely  appointed.    In  consequence 
of  this  fact  an  erroneous  impression 
has  since  that  time  traditionally  per- 
meated the  mind  of  the  British  public, 
that  the  interior  of  Buckingham  Pal- 
ace is  all  mean  and  insignificant— an 
accusation,   among  many   others   con- 
nected   with   the    same   royal   abode, 
which  is  of  course  quite  undeserved,  as 
any  one  who  has  been  inside  the  Palace 
knows   full   well.     But   its   rebullder, 
King  George,  neither  enjoyed  its  ad- 
vantages nor  suffered  under  its  draw- 
backs, for  he  died  before  he  had  an  op- 
portunity   of     testing    either.      King 
William  IV.  had  no  desire  to  live  there, 
and  did  not;  but  he  shared  his  brother's 
preference     for    afternoon     Dra/wing- 
Rooms,  in  consequence,  it  is  supposed, 
of  the  fashionable  heavy  dinner,  with 
its  long  series  of  courses,  making  an 
evening  reception,  with  its  very  try- 
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ing  obligations,  hrksome,  and  with  good 
Queen  Adelaide  held  them  by  daylight 
—a  practice  our  late  Queen  followed. 
Thus  during  the  past  four  reigns  have 
the  hours  of  reception  varied. 

Upon  the  accession  of  King  Edward 
VII.  it  was  ex];>ected  that  His  Majesty 
and  Queen  Alexandra  would  make 
changes  with  regard  to  many  details  re- 
specting the  Drawing-Rooms,  changes 
that  commended  themselves  to  their 
sympathetic  appreciation,  as  called  for 
by  the  alteration  of  fashions  and  cus- 
toms, the  evolution  of  which  they  had 
watched  for  many  years  as  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Wales.  Reforms  some 
people  styled  the  changes  made— by  no- 
means  a  fair  et)ithet  Daylight  func- 
tions had  been  customary  to  Queea 
Victoria,  and  endeared  to  her  from 
early  memories  of  the  days  when,  a» 
the  girl  heiress  to  the  throne,  she  at- 
tended her  aunt's  Drawing-Room,  a 
princess  only  just  in  her  teens;  and  as 
time  went  on  it  became  more  and  more 
necessary  that  she  should  avoid  the 
fatigue  attendant  upon  late  hours,  be- 
sides which,  after  her  widowhood,  to 
sleep  in  London  was  to  Her  Majesty 
an  unwelcome  necessity.  All  the  same, 
when  at  last  the  new  regulations  were 
made  public,  it  was  perceived  that 
there  were  many  advantages  in  them, 
compared  with  those  that  had  been  ob- 
served before. 

For  a  whole  year  of  the  King's 
reign,  that  of  mourning  for  Victoria 
the  Well-Beloved,  it  was  known  that 
there  would  be  no  Drawing-Rooms  at 
all.  Hence  it  was  with  fluttering  hearts 
that  debutantes  waiting  to  be  presented 
this  season  read  in  the  papers,  on  the 
morning  of  December  25th  last,  a  copy 
of  the  LOTd  Chamberlain's  notice  in 
the  LandoH  Gazette  of  the  night  be- 
fore, which  gave  to  the  Empire  a  new 
royal  occasion-  that  of  Evening  Courts 
in  lieu  of  Drawing-Rooms— and  an- 
nounced the  momentous  fact  that  at- 
tendance   and    presentation    at    these 
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CJourts  would  be  by  invitation  only, 
conveyed  through  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lain. ^'Ladies/'  ran  the  explanatory 
statement,  "who  have  already  been 
presented  at  Drawing-Rooms,  and  who 
are  detsirous  of  being  invited  to  these 
Courts,  are  requested  to  send  in  their 
names  to  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  Office, 
St.  James's  Palace,  as  soon  as  possible 
after  January  1st  next,  together  with 
those  of  the  ladies  whom  they  may 
wish  to  present.  The  Lord  Chamber- 
lain win  be  glad  if  ladies  will,  at 
the  same  time,  state  when  it  will  be 
most  convenient  to  them  to  pay  their 
respects  to  their  Majesties." 

Would  there  be  any  alteration  made 
in  the  dress  regulations?  was  a  pal- 
pitating question.  Precedent  there  was 
for  changes.  Plumes  and  lappets  had 
been  introduced  by  one  queen,  hoops 
forbidden  by  another.  Her  Majesty 
Queen  Victoria  had  graciously  ac- 
corded permission  to  courtiers  of  del- 
icate health  to  wear  half -high  corsages 
and  elbow  sleeves.  Would  Queen 
Alexandra  institute  any  differences? 
The  answer  was,  none  whatever;  and 
no  deviation  was  made  from  the  an- 
nouncement, though  before  the  first 
Court  was  held,  in  March,  rumors 
went  aLK)ut  all  over  London  that  Her 
Majesty  would  not  expect  the  three 
plumes  to  be  visible  from  the  front- 
face  view  of  their  wearer,  as  had  been 
the  rule  in  the  previous  reign;  and  be- 
fore the  second  Court  the  florists  were 
fluttered  by  an  announcement  that 
arose  in  aristocratic  circles  that  bou- 
quets were  no  more  to  be  allowed,  be- 
cause they  took  up  so  much  room. 
Queen  Alexandra,  whom  her  friends 
have  justly  styled  Alexandra  the  Faith- 
ful, steadfastly  resolving  to  adhere  to 
our  late  monarch's  preferences,  has 
made  no  fresh  regulations. 

The  lady  courtier  must,  as  before, 
appear  in  full  evening  toilette,  the 
corsage  cuf  low  to  outline  the 
shoulders,  the  sleeves  extremely  short. 


She  must  wear  a  Court  train  of  three 
and  a  half  to  four  yards  long,  white 
gloves,  a  white  veil  hanging  from  three 
plumes,  which  must  be  white  if  she 
is  not  in  mourning,  black  if  she  is  in 
mourning.  One  lady  at  the  first  Court 
of  Their  Majesitijes  King  Edward  VII. 
and  Queen  Alexandra  erred  by  wear- 
ing colored  plumes  to  match  her  gown, 
instead  of  the  regulation  white  or 
black  ones.  She  was  not  summarily 
committed  to  the  Tower,  but  will  an- 
other time  no  doubt  know  better  and 
act  accordingly  In  deference  to  Her 
Majesty's  wishes.  What  is  called,  and 
very  appropriately.  Court  dress  must 
be  worn  by  the  men:  to  wit,  a  black 
velvet  tailcoat  decorated  with  cut 
steel  buttons,  and  knee-breeches,  black 
silk  stockings^  buckled  shoes,  white 
gloves,  and  a  cocked  hat  With  a  steel 
buckle  in  it.  The  hat  is  carried  flat  be- 
neath the  arm.  The  gloves  must  be 
completely  white— black  "points"  are 
inadmissible.  A  very  handsome  small 
sword  is  also  worn. 

Great  strain  was  placed  upon  the 
Lord  Chamberlain's  Office,  so  enormous 
was  the  application  list  that  arrived  at 
St.  James's  Palace  by  New  Year's  Day. 
It  was  well  said  by  one  official  that  if 
all  who  wished  to  be  invited  to  Court 
received  the  coveted  card,  the  walls  of 
Buckingham  Palace  would  crack.  As 
a  matter  of  actual  fact,  nine  hundred 
and  fifty  invitations  were  issued  for 
Friday  evening,  March  14th.  Those 
for  Royalty  were  delivered  by  hand 
by  an  equerry-in-waiting,  who  occu- 
pied a  royal  carriage  when  he  went 
upon  his  errand;  less  exalted  person- 
ages received  theirs  by  post.  The 
cards  are  ,like  those  sent  out  in  the 
last  reign  for  State  balls,  and  are  en- 
dorsed with  the  words  that  the  Lord 
Chamberlain  "has  been  commanded  by 
their  Majesties  to  invite"  the  lucky 
recipient  "to  a  Court  to  be  held  at 
Buckingham  Palace  on  such  and  such 
a  date."  .Each  member  of  a  family  in- 
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vited  receives  a  separate  card.  With 
the  invitations,  at  any  rate  for  the 
second  Court,  were  forwarded  particu- 
lar directions  as  to  attire,  with  special 
advic6  ^s  to  the  nice  conduct  of  a 
Court  train,  to  this  effect:  "Ladies 
who  pass  the  Presence  at  their  Majes- 
ties' Court  are  requested  to  be  kind 
enough  to  remember  that  their 
trains,  which  are  spread  by  the  Pages 
on  entering  the  Throne-room,  should 
be  kept  down  until  they  are  picked  up 
and  restored  to  them  by  the  Pages 
who  will  be  in  attendance  at  the  exit 
door  for  that  purpose." 

Delicious,  though  fraught  with  such 
raelUng    anxieties,    are    the    tremors 
that    assail   the   dilyutante   before   her 
presentation.      To  her  imagination  the 
ordeal  before  her  looms  large  and  ter- 
rible.   It  is  as  if  she  were  called  upon 
to  face  her  Sovereign  and  his  Queen, 
chief  actress  in  an  unrehearsed  scene, 
the  whole  success  of  which  depends 
upon    herself.     Yet  she   may   reason- 
ably and  surely  divest  herself  of  her 
nervousness:   she  may  absolutely  trust 
to  the  exquisite  and  ceremonious  care 
which  will  attend  her  every  footstep 
on  the  way  from  the  Palace  door  to 
their  Majesties*  presence;  and  provided 
she    literally   obeys   every   injunction 
she  receives,  and  keeps  close  to  her 
chaperon,  she  cannot  possibly  err.    All 
is   very   splendid,   very  awe-inspiring, 
very  majesiic,  and  there  are  traditions 
to  be  observed  that  a  mere  girl  could 
not  be  expected  to  comprehend,  nor  her 
chaperon  either.*    But  even  with  the 
discomfiting     conviction     that     there 
were   to  be  great  changes,   and   that 
therefore  the  "tell  me  what  happened 
when  you  were  presented"  species  of 
preliminary   coaching   was  not  to   be 
the  usual  solace  before  the  first  evening 
Court  of  the  reign,  there  was  really 
nothing  to  appal  the  shrinking  subject. 
Every  single  item  of  the  stately  pro- 
gramme was  carried  out  by  the  oflBcials 
without  a  flaw  to  mar  Its  perfection. 


Ten  o'clock  was  the  hour  mentioned 
on  the  cards  of  invitation;  therefore 
imagine  all  the  fair  and  highly 
privileged  members  of  society  about 
to  make  reverence  to  their  Majes- 
ties,  free  to  attend  to  their  toi- 
lettes in  leisurely  fashion  by  arti- 
ficial light,  Instead  of,  as  under  the  old 
regime,  In  the  glare  of  the  day's  high 
noon.  The  beauty  specialists  were  at 
their  posts  at  the  toilet-table  all  day,  it 
is  true,  and  some  courtiers  were  treated 
the  day  before;  the  coiifeurs,  too,  were 
busy  from  early  mom  to  dewy  eve; 
but  the  great  business  of  dressing  was 
not  entered  upon  until  after  a  rather 
early  dinner,  or  just  before  that  func- 
tion. Society  is  now  utterly  opposed 
to  prolonged  and  heavy  feasts,  but 
follows  the  King's  own  practice  of  par- 
taking of  a  meal  of  a  few  courses, 
served  with  dispatch.  Besides,  there 
was  supper  in  anticipation  at  the  Pal- 
ace—a fact  concerning  which  dowagers 
waxed  enthusiastic,  recalling  the  days 
of  other  Drawing-Rooms  when  not  so 
much  as  a  refreshing  cup  of  tea  was 
offered  within  the  royal  walls.  In  this 
circumstance  trace  a  proof  of  the  stu- 
pendous difficulty  of  altering  or  pod- 
Ifying  a  precedent.  Afternoon  tea, 
though  nearly  twenty  years  old  a  cus- 
tom now,  was  an  unknown  luxury 
when  Queen  Victoria  ascended  the 
throne,  and  did  not  in  consequence 
enter  into  the  schemes  of  those  who 
marshalled  her  receptions. 

Dressed  to  the  finest  possible  point 
of  delicious  daintiness,  her  gown  in 
coloring  the  result  of  carefully  con- 
sidered choice  made  by  the  electric 
light,  since  now  the  Palace  is  thus  il- 
luminated, a  cloud-like  vision  of  chiffon 
superbly  embroidered  by  hand  with 
glittering  sequins,  even  her  train  a 
film  of  lace  and  gauze— for  the  old 
heavy  handsome  effects  are  not  de- 
manded now  that  the  searching  rays 
of  daylight  do  not  penetrate  the  scene 
of  the  reception— her  jewels  ablaze,  her 
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hair  dressed  in  the  graceful,  careless 
mode  of  this  year,  the  English  d^hur 
tante  of  the  dawn  of  the  twentieth 
century  Xs  a  right  lovely  sight.  So 
she  enters  her  coach  with  her  chaperon 
—a  state  coach,  should  such  be  a  fam- 
ily possession,  in  deference  to  the 
King's  known  appreciation  for  the 
stately  ccmveyances  of  other  courtly 
days— and  Is  whirled  off  at  a  decorous 
speed  to  the  monarchical  abode. 

That  now  historic  night  of  March 
was  a  (Wild,  wet  evening.  The  King 
and  Queen  were  not  then  in  residence 
at  Buckingham  Palace;  and  when  at 
a  quarter  past  ten,  escorted  by  Life 
Guards,  their  Majesties  drove  thither 
with  their  suite  from  Marlborough 
House  in  one  of  their  heavily  gilded 
State  coaches,  with  a  coachman  clad 
in  picturesque  royal  livery,  scarlet 
cape  and  jockey  cap,  and  four  footmen 
hanging  on  at  the  back,  it  was  to  the 
splish-splash  accompaniment  of  a  cold 
and  persistent  downpour  of  rain.  No  at- 
mospheric conditions  could  more  forci- 
bly have  brought  to  a  full  stop  a  rep- 
etition of  the  gala  hours  a  Drawing- 
Room  of  the  last  reign  meant,  to  the 
onlooking  crowds  who  assembled  in  the 
Mall  and  about  the  Palace  precincts 
for  a  view  of  the  "quality."  But  even 
that  delight  the  sweet  warm  evening 
hours  of  a  night  in  May  or  June 
can  repeat,  when  beneath  the  virginal 
leafery  of  the  Mall  the  populace  may 
enjoy  the  half -revealed,  half  only  to  be 
imagined  beauties  the  flash  of  a  dia- 
mond tiara  will  suggest,  or  the  fair 
face  of  a  courtier,  framed  in  the  white 
of  her  veil  and  crowned  with  nodding 
plumes.  Then,  too,  that  consummately 
artistic  combination,  the  primrose 
tints  of  the  evening  sky  momentarily 
declining,  the  darkness  that  is  illu- 
mined by  stars,  latticed  by  green 
boughs,  and  the  steady  brilliant  arti- 
ficial light  of  the  Palace  and  its  en- 
virons, the  moving  glowworms  of  the 
equipage    lamps,    will    surely    appeal 


with  the  force  of  novelty  to  Londoners 
whose  only  opportunity  of  witnessing 
such  a  galaxy  of  fair  women  and 
splendid  gems  has  been  in  the  pur- 
lieus of  Covent  Garden  on  grand 
opera  nights.  One  kind  of  pleasure 
deposed  does  but  make  way^  for  an- 
other. 

There  are  several  entrances  to  Buck- 
ingham Palace.  The  Garden  Entrance 
is  the  one  reserved  for  the  Royalties 
and  their  equerries.  By  the  Pimlico 
Entrance,  exactly  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  house  in  Buckingham 
Palace  Road,  and  the  State  Entrance, 
approached  from  the  front  of  the  resi- 
dence through  the  Quadrangle,  the 
company  are  admitted.  One  ingress  is 
apportioned  to  the  Corps  Diplomatique 
and  those  privileged  to  possess  the  en- 
tr^,  and  the  other  to  what  is  known 
as  the  general  company— that  is  to  say, 
to  those  courtiers  who  occupy  no  of- 
ficial position.  The  entree  is  held  by 
the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  Am- 
bassadors and  other  distinguished  for- 
eigners connected  with  the  Legations, 
and  by  those  of  the  high  officials  of  the 
Court  and  Government  It  is  a  priv- 
ilege that  not  only  insures  the  courtesy 
of  a  special  entrance,  but  that  of  early 
presentation.  Hience  a  nervous  d^ 
butante  is  highly  fortunate  if  her 
chaperon  possesses  the  en^r^e,  and  after 
she  has  passed  the  Presence  has  a 
prolonged  opportunity  of  watching 
the  proceedings  and  of  thoroughly  en- 
joying the  magnificence  of  quite  the 
stateliest  and  most  exquisitely  ap- 
pointed ceremony  to  be  seen  the  wide 
world  over. 

What  first  of  all  happens  to  every 
lady  after  she  enters  the  portals  of 
the  Palace  is  the  prosaic  proceeding 
common  to  all  full-dress  receptions.  A 
maid  divests  her  of  her  wraps  and 
gives  her  a  numbered  ticket  for  their 
later  identification;  and  then  she  is 
ready  to  make  her  slow  progress 
through  the  corridors  and  chambers  to 
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the  one  in  which  their  Majesties  hold 
Court 

An  entirely  different  route  is  trav- 
ersed to  the  Ball-room,  in  which  apart- 
ment, instead  of  in  the  Throne-room, 
their  Majesties  have  elected  to  con- 
duct thehr  CJourt,  by  the  separate  sec- 
tions of  visitors.  The  Royalties,  too. 
congregate  in  an  apartment  reserved 
for  their  own  use  before  they  enter  the 
Ball-room.  The  Royal  Closet,  leading 
out  of  the  White  Drawing-room  and 
immediately  communicating  with  the 
Throne-room  by  the  romantic  ex- 
pedient of  a  secret  door— to  all  ap- 
pearance a  mirror  and  cabinet,  which 
by  the  initiated  finger  is  easily  opened 
—was  the  apartment  specially  set 
apart  for  the  Queen's  occupation  and 
that  of  hei'  family.  It  used  to  con- 
tain, and  probably  still  does  (for  there 
have  been  fewer  changes  made  in  the 
placing  of  furniture  and  obie%%  d*art 
than  of  pictures)  some  very  valuable 
treasures.  Now  that  the  King  and 
Queen  reside  at  the  Palace,  they  will 
only  need  to  walk  straight  from  their 
private  apartments  to  the  Ball-room 
on  Court  evenings. 

There  have  been,  as  has  been  said, 
more  changes  made  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  priceless  pictures  the  Pal- 
ace contains  than  in  any  other  detail, 
save  that  of  the  lighting,  which  is  all 
now  done  by  electricity.  In  the  old 
days,  before  the  Prince  Consort's  ad- 
mirable powers  of  organization  were 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  domestic 
economy  of  the  Royal  abodes,  wax 
candles  were  used  throughout  the  State 
rooms,  and  after  each  entertainment 
they  were  immediately  claimed  as 
perquisites  and  even  scuffled  for  b> 
the  servants  of  the  Palace.  Electric- 
ity 19  also  responsible  for  another  very 
great  boon  to  those  who  attend  the 
present  Courts— namely,  the  telephonic 
communication  by  which  carriages  are 
so  quickly  called  up  for  their  owneors 
when  the  time  for  leaving  arrives. 


The  splendid  marble  pillars  that  are 
a  marked  feature  of  the  interior  deco- 
rations; the  range  of  double  columns 
in  the  hall,  standing  on  an  elevated 
continuous  basement,  each  formed  of 
white  veined  Carrara  marble  with 
gilded  bases  and  capitals;  the  floor  all 
of  variegated  marble,  the  steps  of  the 
grand  staircase  solid  masses  of  the 
same  stone,  with  balustrades  of  mo- 
saic and  gold;  the  famous  Scagliola 
pillars,  which  created  so  much  com- 
ment when  first  the  Palace  was  com- 
pleted in  its  renovated  form  for  Queen 
Victoria,— all  are  still  to  be  seen  by  the 
privileged.  As  for  the  pictures.  King 
George  IV.  made  some  extensive  and 
i^PPJ  purchases  from  Sir  Francis 
Baring,  a  great  collector  of  Dutch  art; 
and  when  Queen  Victoria  became  mis- 
tress of  the  Palace  the  lists  comprised 
seventeen  Tenlers,  nine  Cuyps,  eight 
Wouvermans,  six  Gerard  Douws,  seven 
Rembrandts,  three  Albert  DQrers,  some 
Watteaus,  Shr  Joshua  Reynolds^  "Death 
of  Dido"  and  "Cymon  and  Iphigenia," 
and  many  other  great  treasures.  King 
Edward  has  had  placed  in  the  Ball- 
room Vandyke's  great  Charles  I.  and 
Queen  Henrietta  Maria  and  the  por- 
traits of  Queen  Victoria  and  Prince 
Albert  by  Winterhalter. 

Controlled  by  gentlemen  ushers,  who 
pass  the  general  company  out  of  the 
corridor  into  which  they  have  first  been 
conducted,  from  one  ante-chamber  to 
another  in  groups  of  about  thirty  at  a 
time,  the  courtiers  and  debutantes  pro- 
ceed on  their  onward  way.  There  are 
most  comfortable  settee  benches  en 
route,  little  use  of  which  is  made  as  a 
rule,  because  every  one  wants  to  ar- 
rive in  the  Royal  presence  unruffled, 
and  besides,  there  is  a  very  general 
tendency  to  press  forward  as  fast  as 
possible.  Eager,  insistent  members  of 
the  throng  push  and  struggle  to  make 
a  way  for  themselves  with  unbecoming 
vigor,  and  debutantes  distressful  are 
parted  from  chaperons  indignant,  some- 
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times  by  an  impenetrable  wall  of  hand- 
somely decorated  femininity,  or,  even 
worse  still,  by  a  barrier.  But  the 
agitated  plaint  of  the  parted  is  rarely 
without  eflCect,  and  that  awful  con- 
tretemps, a  chaperon  arriving  at  the 
last  stage  of  all  without  her  charge,  is 
avoided  somehow.  Indeed,  there  seems 
to  be  a  special  atmosphere  of  good 
luck  in  the  whole  environment  of  the 
royal  residence,  for  though  agitated 
girls  declare  they  shall  fall  fainting  at 
the  Sovereign's  feet  from  sheer  fright, 
they  never  do,  and  though  chaperons 
vow  that  something  is  sure  to  happen- 
that  something  signifying  a  direful 
misfortune  of  the  type  they  deem 
most  virulent— all  goes  well  when  the 
crucial  moment  actually  arrives. 

The  Ball-Room  is  a  large  apartment, 
with  a  magnificently  ornamented  ceil- 
ing glistening  with  gold,  crimson  hang- 
ings, a  general  impression  of  much 
stately  whiteness,  and  an  inlaid  floor 
of  the  most  surpassing  polish.  Few 
except  the  equerries,  the  royal  pages, 
the  gold  and  silver  sticks,  the  Gentle- 
men-at-arms, the  Lord  Chamberlain 
and  the  other  great  functionaries  of 
the  CJourt,  are  ever  destined  to  see  one 
of  the  most  interesting  of  all  the  cat- 
alogue of  interesting  sights  that  ap- 
pertain to  a  court— namely,  the  en- 
trance of  their  Majesties  the  King  and 
Queen  and  the  other  royal  personages 
to  assume  their  places  for  the  even- 
ing. Mr.  Hal  Hurst,  who  with  His 
Majesty's  express  permission  was 
present  from  the  very  beginning  to 
the  very  end  of  the  ceremony,  beheld 
that  great  sight.  He  saw  the  Queen, 
all  in  white,  as  she  had  been  on  that 
memorable  day  in  1863,  a  satin  gown 
this  time  veiled  with  snowy  mousseline, 
her  incomparably  beautiful  Brussels 
lace,  probably  that  which  was  given 
her  on  her  marriage  by  the  King  of 
the  Belgians,  and  some  priceless  rose 
point,  hejr  train  of  monteau  vmitien  she 
specially    approves,    her    crown,    her 


necklaces,  her  corsage  gems  one  corus- 
cation of  lambent  diamonds,  all  the 
actual  color  she  wore  borrowed  from 
them  and  from  the  blue  ribbon  of  the 
Garter  across  her  breast  prominent  be- 
side her  other  orders.  He  saw  the  King, 
splendid  In  an  admiral's  uniform, 
leading  his  Consort,  her  hand  on  his; 
the  Princess  Victoria  in  purest  white, 
the  rrincess  of  Wales  also  in  white 
satin  and  jeweled  lace,  a  foam  of  ppppy 
petals  at  her  feet,  her  train  a  beauti- 
ful cloud  of  silver  tissue,  with  the 
Prince  and  the  other  royalties. 

Their  Majesties  halted  upon  a  splen- 
did carpet  of  velvet  pile,  a  carpet  em- 
blematic of  the  British  Empire,  with  a 
royal  red  center,  a  cream  border  woven 
with  the  English  rose,  and  at  the 
corners  devices  significant  of  the  va- 
rious Colonies.  The  carpet  was  raised 
on  no  dais  at  all,  and  there  were  no 
thrones.  From  half-past  ten  to  within 
a  few  moments  of  midnight  their 
Majesties  stood,  with  the  other  Royal- 
ties behind  them;  and  of  course  when 
later  the  peeresses  and  oflAcial  ladies  or 
entr^  guests  lined  the  walls,  a  gay 
parterre  of  beauty,  they  too  stood  as 
in  duty  bound,  in  their  King's  and 
Queen's  presence.  The  first  act  of  the 
Royal  pair  was  to  receive  the  Ambassa- 
dors, who  passed  before  them  in  order 
of  precedence— that  is  to  say,  according 
to  the  date  on  which  they  were  ac- 
credited to  the  Court  of  -  St.  James's, 
and  therefore  headed  by  M.  de  Staal, 
of  the  Russian  (Embassy,  who  is  the 
d^en  of  the  Corps  Diplomatique  in 
London.  With  them  the  King  shook 
hands,  bowing  to  the  members  of  the 
Legation  presented  to  him  by  the  Am- 
bassadors, and  then  the  Corps  Diplo- 
matique ranged  itself  at  one  side  of!  the 
King.  Afterwards  the  possessors  of 
the  eiiMe  made  obeisance,  taking  up 
their  position  in  the  room;  and  then 
the  general  company  arrived. 

The  general  company  pass  through 
the  Ball-room   at  the  end  below  the 
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Minstrels'  Gallery,  on  their  way  to  the 
corridor  where  the  King's  famous 
tapestries  hang— the  last  stage  before 
the  meeting  with  Royalty.  They  could 
see  nothing  of  the  royal  group  at  the 
other  end  of  the  apartment  through 
the  close  line  of  the  Honorable  Corps 
of  Gentlemen-at-arms,  but  there  was 
music  now  to  be  heard,  provided  by 
the  King's  band,  under  the  direction 
of  Sir  Walter  Parrat,  Master  of  the 
King's  Music;  and  in  the  quaint  uni- 
forms worn  by  the  musicians,  as  well 
as  thpse  of  the  Gentlemen-at-arms, 
who  carry  axes  on  their  shoulders, 
there  was  oi^>ortunity  for  admiration. 
The  musical  programme  at  the  first 
Court  included  nine  numbers: 

**  Pas  da  Voile"  (Callirhoe)     .  Chaminade. 
"  Andalouse  and  Aabade  "  (Le )  Massenet. 

**  Dance  of  Nymphs  and  Reap-  \  a„inv-„ 
ers"  (Tempest)       .       .     {»«*"▼««• 

"  Vision  '^  (Jeanne  d»  Arc)        .  Gounod. 

**  WiegenUed  "        ....  Sohabert. 

*•  Liebesgrnss "       .       .       •     .  Blgar. 

BcHepso  (Midsummer Night's)  Mendelssohn. 
Dream)        .       .       .       •     ) 

"May  Song" Elgar. 

Prelude  and  Gavotte     .       .     .  Saint-Saens. 

The  last  corridor,  that  runs  parallel 
to  the  Ball-room,  already  described  as 
having  been  traversed  at  one  end,  leads 
to  an  open  portal.  Now  the  moment 
of  all  moments  arrives:  the  presence  of 
Royalty  is  entered.  Each  lady  has  her 
card  in  her  hand  and  each  gentleman 
his;  she  delivers  it  to  the  functionary 
nearest  the  barrier  after  it  has  been 
passed;  and  at  the  moment  she  is  in- 
side the  room  is  conscious  that  her 
train  is  being  gently  taken  from  her 
arm,  where  she  has  up  to  that  moment 
Jealously  and  lovingly  borne  it.  by 
one  of  the  Gehtlemen-at-arms,  and 
cleverly  spread  by  two  of  them  upon 
the  floor.  As  she  glides  onwards*  her 
card  is  passed  from  hand  to  hand  until 
it  is  taken  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain 
himself.  Lord  Olarcndon  stands  at  the 
King's  left  hand.  Deliberately  he 
reads  the  card,  deliberately  scans  the 
donor  of  it  over  his  spectacles,  as  if  to 
satisfy  himself  that  all  is  absolutely  to 


his  Judgment,  ripe  and  right  for  the 
important  procedure  of  announcement, 
and  then  in  a  clea^r  voice  he  speaks  the 
name,  or,  should  the  case  be  that  of  a 
dib^utante,  announces  her  chaperon's 
first,  adding  that  of  the  lady  she  is 
presenting.  When  her  name  is  uttered 
the  lady  is  face  to  face  with  her  King; 
she  curtseys  very,  very  low  to  him. 
The  King  bows,  bestowing  upon  her 
that  most  gracious  smile  which  seems 
to  convey  to  her  a  direct  message  of 
hospitable  welcome,  Then  a  few  steps 
further  she  moves:  she  is  face  to  face 
with  her  Queen.  Again  she  curtseys 
very,  very  low.  Her  Majesty  inclines 
her  head  and  sweetly  smiles.  On- 
wards she  goes,  her  obeisances  all 
made.  At  the  portal  on  the  other  side, 
as  if  by  magic,  her  train  is  returned  to 
her  arm  as  she  passes  out. 

But  she  remains,  if  possible,  a  few 
moments  to  survey  the  scene;  to  note 
again  the  central  figures,  the  King  and 
Queen,  who  have  greeted  her  so  gra- 
ciously, and  all  the  brilliant  throng 
about  them.  Then  she  goes  onwards 
to  the  supper  room,  and  tries  to  recall 
whether  she  really  did  use  her  best  en- 
deavors to  thrust  her  bouquet  or  her 
fan  into  the  hand  of  the  official  instead 
of  her  card,  and  how  she  contrived  to 
keep  her  feet  upon  that  marvellous 
flopr  with  its  surface  like  glass.  Safe 
over  the  trial  of  her  self-possession, 
she  is  eager  for  a  repetition  of  the  ex- 
perience. Like  a  wedding,  says  some 
one,  once  it  is  finished  one  wants  to  go 
through  the  *whole  thing  again— to  en- 
Joy  it  this  time. 

Notes  are  compared  by  dowagers, 
and  opinions  aired  concerning  the  new 
arrangements.  The  fact  is  commented 
upon  that  at  the  Drawlng-Rooms  given 
by  the  late  Queen  seven  or  eight  or 
even  more  curtseys  had  to  be  dropped, 
to  each  separate  Royalty  on  the  dais, 
whereas  now  reverence  Is  only  done  to 
their  Majesties.  Then  again,  now  there 
is  no  backing  out  of  the  Presence  Cham. 
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ber,  tbat  serious  task  with  a  train 
nearly  four  yards  long  to  manipulate 
—a  mercy  for  which  every  one  is 
grateful. 

The  general  opinion  is  that  the  neiw 
Courts  approach  the  functions  held  by 
the  German  Emperor  and  Empress; 
though  at  Berlin  their  Majesties  walk 
past  the  courtiers,  whose  names  the 
Chamberlain  utters,  instead  of  allowing 
the  courtiers  to  walk  past  them, 
Deep  obeisance  is  made  as  the  Impe- 
lial  pair  advance,  and  with  those  whom 
they  delight  to  honor  they  hold  con- 
verse. Such  was  the  custom  of  the 
Stuart  kings,  after  Sunday  morning 
church  at  the  Palace  of  Whitehall  and 
the  other  royal  houses. 

Now  that  the  King  and  Queen  reside 
at  the  Palace,  the  kitchens  are  In 
practical  and  constant  working  order, 
and  the  famous  secret  recipes 
for  mayonnaise,  "cup,"  and  other  de- 


lectables,  the  most  delicately  delight- 
ful "little"  dishes,  and  superlatively 
charming  cakes  and  creams  figure  at 
the  superbly  served  6upper,  which  is 
taken  standing,  and  does  not  include 
an  elaborately  arranged  menu.  Their 
Majesties  sup  apart,  with  the  royal 
circle  and  a  few  chosen  guests.  The 
general  company  had  all  departed  after 
the  first  Court  by  one  o'clock— some  to 
the  photographers',  who  remained  open 
until  three  in  the  morning  to  take 
fiashllght  portraits,  others  to  parties 
given  in  honor  of  the  occasion— parties 
that  now  usurp  the  proud  position  of 
displays  formerly  held  and  called  pea- 
cock or  train  teas,  which  functions 
followed  the  long  obsolete  one  of  a 
drive  in  Hyde  Park,  where  the  congre- 
gated crowds  feasted  their  eyes  upon 
the  fiower  of  the  nation's  beauty  and 
chivalry  in  all  their  splendid  attire. 
Mary  Eoioarth. 


THE  WINDS  OF  CATHRIGG. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 
'^TUBK,  FOBTUVB,  TUBH  TBT  WBXBL.'* 

On  that  same  May  evening  Edward 
Mason  was  sitting  in  his  room  in  the 
Temple,  with  six  uncut  novels,  three 
volumes  of  poetry  by  new  poets,  two 
biographies  in  two  volumes  each,  and 
a  book  entitled  "Transcendental  Eth- 
ics," on  a  table  before  him. 

He  held  a  large  paper-knife  in  his 
hand  and  was  preparing  to  cut  open, 
read,  and  review  these  various  produc- 
tions. 

Edward's  briefs  were  still  not  over- 
whelming in  number,  and  after  he  had 
done  all  that  was  possible  to  increase 
them,  he  still  had  a  good  deal  of 
time  on  his  hands,  and  employed  some 


of  it  in  writing  for  the  press.  He  was 
a  coDscientious  person,  and  he  gave  the 
immortal  works  entrusted  to  him  all 
the  attention  at  his  disposal,  and  more 
time  than  the  very  small  sum  he  re- 
ceived for  Judging  them  deserved.  He 
did  not  like  casual  novels  nor  consider 
that  he  understood  Transcendental 
Ethics,  or  even  felt  quite  certain  as  to 
what  they  might  be.  One  of  the  biog- 
raphles  required  a  minute  knowledge 
of  the  duties  demanded  of  a  bishop  to- 
wards his  clergy,  the  other  was  full  of 
military  technicalities;  but  the  paper 
for  which  Edward  wrote  was  not  in  a 
position  to  command  the  services  of 
experts,  and  the  reviewer  was  of  course 
supposed  to  be  omniscient. 
Edward  was  conscious  of  some  gaps 
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In  his  knowledge;  but,  as  has  been  sa^i, 
3ie  took  pains  and  was  on  his  guard, 
and  at  once  detected  that  the  first 
smartly  dressed  book  he  took  up  was 
a  reprint  of  an  early  work  by  a  yeteran 
author  and  not  the  promising  effort  of 
a  young  beginner. 

He  dismissed  it  with  a  few  polite 
words,  and  took  diligently  to  the  next 
the  scene  of  which  was  laid  in  a  ladies' 
<?ollege. 

**II*m~I  should  expel  these  young 
minxes— if  I  was  the  head  of  this  estab- 
lishment. Am  \  to  take  the  line  of 
showing  up  the  evils  of  female  educa- 
tion, or  tell  the  writer  he's  incurring  an 
action  for  libel?  I  don't  belieye  that 
they—" 

**Ali,  confound  it,  here's  an  interrup- 
tion.   Come  in!" 

The  door  flew  open,  and  Caradoc 
Crosby,  wide-eyed  and  pale,  stood  be- 
fore him. 

•*Crad!  Good  heavens!  What's  the 
matter  now?" 

"I— I  don't  know!"  said  Crad;  "I  can't 
believe  it.  But  I  haven't  signed  the 
Hydro,  agreement.  Here,  what  do  you 
think  of  this?" 

He  thrust  a  long-shaped  letter  into 
Edward's  hand,  and,  too  eager  to  sit 
down,  almost  to  take  off  his  hat,  stood 
watching  him  as  he  read  it. 

"Your  godfather,  Mr.  Morgan— dead- 
left  you  his  heir— considerable  sum  of 
money— interview  desired  by  Messrs. 
Gray  and  Cotford.  Why,  Crad,  of 
course  it's  true,  why  not?  Well,  I  am 
.^-delighted!" 

"I  got  it  this  morning,"  said  Caradoc, 
**the  agreement  with  the  Hydro,  was 
all  ready,  and  Mr.  Elsworthy  and  old 
Tunstall  were  to  witness  it  But  after 
this— I  couldn't— I  thought  it  might  be 
enough  to  save  the  old  place— or  part 
of  it.  I  told  no  one— I  only  half  told  Mr. 
Elsworthy,  I  don't  know  what  he 
thought.  But  I've  got  the  Hydro  deed 
In  my  pocket;  of  course  I  may  have  to 
stick  to  it     I  wired  to  Gray  and  Cot- 


ford  that  I  was  coming  up— so  here  I 
am." 

Edward  read  the  letter  through  a 
second  time,  while  Crad  said: 

"What  do  you  think  they'd  call  a  big 
sum,  Ned?  Ten  thousand— do  you  think 
it  might  be  twenty?  Even  if  I  mustn't 
keep  Catlu*igg,  there'll  be  something 
for  Vi  and  the  young  ones,  and  to  give 
one  a  start.  It  might  make  all  the  dif- 
ference in  the  world  to  one's— future?" 

"Well,  Crad,"  said  Edward,  "I  should 
think  it  was  something  considerable. 
Mr.  Quince  asked  me  to  make  some  in- 
quiries about  old  Morgan,  and  I  gath- 
ered that  he  was  w<»althy— I  suppose 
you  know  that  he  was  a  friend  of 
the  Tremaddocks,  and  that  he,  like 
many  others,  wanted  to  marry  your 
mother." 

"Well,  I  guessed  that;  yes.  Last 
night  I  thought  I'd  go  to  him!  The 
idea  came  over  me." 

"Well,  he  kept  up  the  friendship  after 
her  marriage,  and  was  your  godfather. 
Then  something  went  wrong.  I*m 
afraid  Sir  Caradoc  was  unreasonable— 
perhaps  suspicious— anyhow,  there  was 
a  great  quarrel.  Then  he  was  unlucky 
and  lost  his  money,  for  a  time.  After- 
wards things  righted  themselves,  he 
'struck  oil'  somehow,  and  became  very 
wealthy.  You  know  he  had  American 
connections  and  business  in  the  States. 
That,  I  believe,"  Edward  added,  "was 
the  beginning  of  the  Miss  Tremaddock's 
acquaintance  with  the  Winterton  fam- 
ily. He  certainly  had  something  to 
leave." 

"Well,"  said  Caradoc,  "I  came  right 
away.  I  wired  that  I  was  coming,  but 
it's  too  late  now  to  go  to  the  lawyers'. 
Ned,  even  a  little  capital  would  make 
all  the  difference  to  me." 

"You've  not  had  your  supper!"  said 
Edward.  "I'll  tell  you  where  we  can 
get  some— and  I  can  manage  a  shake- 
down for  you.  To-morrow  we'll  go  to 
the  solicitors'  firfift  thing." 
Caradoc  cared  very  little  what  was 
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done  with  him.  He  ate  little  and  slept 
less,  and  Edward  did  not  try  to  make 
him  talk  of  the  hard  past,  the  perplex- 
ing present,  or  of  the  future  which  had 
suddenly  become  formless  and  full  of 
dazzling  doubt,  that  hardly  knew  itself 
for  widening  hope. 

When  the  moment  of  crisis  came  on 
the  next  morning,  his  agitation  sub- 
sided. He  felt  quite  calm  and  ready 
to  be  thankful  for  the  smallest  result. 
When  they  came  to  the  solicitors*  office, 
they  were  received  by  both  the  part- 
ners with  a  degree  of  ceremony  that 
made  Edward  perceive  at  once  that  the 
occasion  was  an  important  one. 

Caradoc  took  the  lead  with  dignity 
and  without  the  least  apparent  excite- 
ment. 

"I  understand  that  you  have  commu- 
nications to  make  to  me  about  my  late 
godfather's  will,"  he  said. 

**Yes,  Sir  Caradoc  Crosby.  With  the 
exception  of  some  few  legacies  of  no 
great  amount,  he  has  left  you  heir  to 
his  whole  fortune " 

**And  the  amount?"  said  Caradoc 
quietly. 

"We  are  not  able  to  make  at  present 
a  return  of  the  exact  amount  in  differ- 
ent investments,  but  the  total  cannot 
be  short  of  five  hundred  thousand." 

Edward  Mason  felt  his  head  swim, 
and  for  a  moment  he  could  not  have 
spoken. 

''That's  a  great  deal  of  money,"  said 
Caradoc  in  a  strange,  even  voice. 

**It  is.  Sir  Caradoc.  I  can  give  you  a 
few  details." 

Caradoc  listened,  apparently  with  in- 
telligence, to  the  technicalities  that  fol- 
lowed. He  gave  his  own  lawyer's  ad- 
dress, and  future  interviews  were  de- 
cided upon.  And  then,  with  a  check- 
book in  his  pocket  and  full  authority  to 
draw  upon  Mr.  Morgan's  banker  for 
what  he  might  need,  Sir  Caradoc  Cros- 
by left  the  office. 

"What  next?"  said  Edward. 

"A  wiire  both  to  Boswell  and  to  the 


lawyers  that  it's  all  off  with  the  Hydro. 
Then,  first,  I  must  go  home." 

\  can't  seem  to  realize  it,  Crad,  but 
I  wish  you  joy,  of  course,  to  any  ex- 
tent." 

"I  don't  know  a  bit  what  it  means," 
said  Caradoc.  "But— I  suppose  the 
mother  wouldn't  come  back?  Every- 
thing she  wants,  of  course." 

"You  could  make  her  an  allowance 
for  the  children's  education,"  said  Ned. 

"And  to  the  aunts  for  Vi.  I  can  go 
down  there  now." 

They  entered  Edward's  club,  from 
which  letters  and  telegrams  could  be 
despatched. 

Caradoc  drew  out  the  check -book  as 
he  came  up  to  the  writing-table  and 
looked  at  it.  ^ 

"It  means—"  he  said,  "it  means— that 
I  can  go  back  first-class.  I  haven't 
got  a  return.  I  was  so  short  that  1 
waited  till  I'd  done  with  Iiondon.  I 
thought  you " 

"I'll  lend  you  with  pleasure,"  said 
Ned,  with  a  short  nervous  laugh. 

"Oh,  don't— don't  laugh,"  said  Crad. 
"I— I  can't!  I  don't  tliink  I  can  stand 
it!    See  about  the  letters  and  wires." 

The  two  young  men  sat  down  and 
immersed  themselves  in  the  business 
in  hand.  Caradoc  decided  in  his  own 
mind  that  he  would  go  to  Ashenhead 
and  tell  his  news  there  himself.  He 
wrote  a  short  and  suitable  announce- 
ment to  his  aimts  and  to  Lady  Crosby, 
and  by  Edward's  advice  he  directed  his 
solicitor  to  inform  the  Hydropathic 
Company  of  the  change  in  his  inten- 
tions as  to  selling  Cathrigg  Hall.  And 
then,  still  with  the  oddest  sense  of  un- 
reality, he  drew  his  first  check— for  ten 
pounds,  which  Edward  got  changed  for 
him  by  the  manager  of  the  club. 

Even'  the  golden  sovereigns  did  not 
make  his  fortune  seem  real. 

Then  they  had  luncheon,  rather  a 
choice  one,  and  then  he  took  the  after* 
noon  train  to  Northborough,  where  he 
must  stay  the  night,  see  his  solicitors 
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and  bankers,  and  go  back  to  Cathrigg 
the  next  morning.  A  brief  letter  had 
been  despatched  to  Mr.  Quince. 

**Won't  you  come  home  with  me?"  he 
said. 

**I  don't  think  I  can.  I'll  meet  you  at 
Beachcombe  whenever  you  "go  there, 
and  talk  over  things  with  the  mother. 
Take  care  of  yourself,  my  boy,  and  take 
things  easy.  You  will  have  plenty 
of  time  to  realize  it  all  by  degrees." 

Crad,  still  pale,  and  with  the  dazed 
look  in  his  eyes,  was  silent  for  a  mo- 
ment. 

"It  might  have  been  Quentln— it 
ought  to  have  been,"  he  said  in  a  low 
voice.  **0r  if  my  father  had  lived.  But 
I— /—after  all  I've  done  and  not 
done!" 

Edward  gave  his  hand  a  hearty 
siiuecze. 

"There's  much  for  you  to  do  yet, 
Crad,"  he  said  heartily;  but,  as  they 
parted,  he  did  not  feel  altogether  Joy- 
ful. 

Of  course,  as  he  came  to  think  it  over, 
it  was  a  wonderful  thing  for  everybody, 
lifting  all  care  from  his  mother's  shoul- 
ders, and  giving  Viola  all  she  needed. 
Ah,  but  Viola's  claims  would  be  dif- 
ferent now.  He  had  almost  made  up 
his  mind  to  speak  to  her.  There  would 
now  be  no  disturbance  of  domestic  re- 
lations if  she  refused  him,  and  what  he 
had  to  offer  would  be  worth,  in  the 
aunt's  estimation,  the  consideration  of 
a  penniless  girl  with  no  prospects  be- 
fore her.  But  the  proportion  of  things 
was  altered  now. 

Caradoc  took  the  first-class  ticket  as 
a  sort  of  seizin  of  his  new  possessions. 
He  noticed  that  his  hat,  as  he  took  it 
off  for  the  convenience  of  travelling, 
though  well  preserved,  showed  signs  of 
wear. 

"I  can  get  a  new  one,"  said  Crad  to 
himself.  "I  bought  this  out  of  my 
salary  at  Ashenhead." 

The  small  thoughts  came  first  to  him. 

"I  can  buy  back  Maida,"  he  thought. 


remembering  the  dog  he  had  sold  when 
his  troubles  began.  And  visions,  lovely 
visions  of  taking  Eisie  to  Cathrigg,  and 
of  asking  her  what  she  would  like  to 
have  done  there,  fioated  before  him. 

He  did  not  feel  exactly  elated,  he 
was  too  conscious  of  how  little  he  mer- 
ited this  sudden  change  of  fortune,  but 
the  knowledge  of  it  began  to  steal 
into  his  mind  like  warmth  over  his 
body,  and  he  could  not  but  smile  as 
he  thought  of  Mr.  Quince  and  Bid- 
dums. 

He  felt  queer  and  shy  at  the  North- 
borough  Hotel,  and  very  tired,  so  that 
he  went  early  to  bed;  and,  to  his  own 
surprise,  he  slept,  worn  out  with  so 
many  sensations.  And  when  he  woke 
in  the  morning  he  wondered  why  he- 
felt  happy. 

But  his  interview  with  lawyers  and 
bankers  made  things  seem  more  real. 
They  were  very  pleasant  interviews, 
and  the  congratulations  were  agreeable. 
Then,  while  it  was  still  early,  he  went 
off  by  train  to  Ashby,  and  got  a  little 
trap  to  drive  home. 

Home— Home!  There  was  Marsdale- 
in  all  the  unspeiikable  fresh  glory  of  the 
spring,  bathed  in  sunshine  under  a 
cloudless  sky;  his  own  place— his  very 
own! 

The  great  joy  swallowt^d  up  all  the 
little  satisfactions.  The  clouds  had 
all  rolled  away,  and  though  his  eyes, 
filled  and  his  throat  swelled,  as  he 
thought  of  those  who  were  gone  In 
grief  and  fear,  Caradoc  always  thought 
afterwards  that  he  knew  what  It  would 
be  like  to  wake  in  Paradise.  He  bared 
his  head  and  his  heart  gave  thanks. 

He  sprang  out  of  his  trap  at  the  foot 
of  Greenhead  Howe,  and  hurried  up  by 
the  shorter  way. 

There  were  all  the  dogs  barking,  and 
there  was  Biddums  on  the  path  In  her 
best  gown,  dropping  a  curtsey. 

"Welcome  home,  Sir  Caradoc.  Ah, 
my  dear  Master  Crad"— and  she  was 
hugging  him  and  crying— "I  knew  that 
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there  nasty  old  Hydro,  wouldn't  come 
and  eat  us  up!" 

And  in  the  doorway  stood  Mr.  Quince, 
with  a  new  face,  a  happy  face. 

''God  Mess  you,  my  lad!  It's  come 
in  time,"  he  said.  "Come  in— come  in 
—and  tell  us  all  about  it." 

Caradoc  felt  quite  practical  and  busi- 
ness-like as  he  sat  down  in  the  study 
and  told  his  uncle  all  that  had  passed. 
Then  he  took  out  the  papers  which  Mr. 
Cotford  had  given  him,  and  spread 
them  out  so  that  they  could  examine 
them  together,  and  to  his  surprise 
found  among  them  a  letter  addressed 
"Quentln  Crosby,  Esq." 

"Why,  Uncle  Quince,  this  is  for  you!" 
he  said.  "There  '11  be  a  share  for  you. 
That's  splendid." 

"There's  better  than  a  share,  Crad," 
:said  Quentln,  when  he  had  opened  and 
read  the  brief  letter,  which  was  written 
in  pencil  with  a  tremulous  hand. 

"Dear  Quentin  Crosby,"  it  began, 
"You  and  I  were  the  disappointed  ones, 
and  whatever  else  we  may  have  made 
of  life,  we  never  took  a  lesser  good 
than  the  lost  one.  I  am  an  old  man, 
and  I  have  resented  injury  and  suspi- 
cion, but  I  will  give  her  son  a  chance 
in  life,  and  I  thank  you  for  your  let- 
ter. 

"Yours, 

''Robert  Mwganr 

"Then,  Uncle  Quince,"  cried  Caradoc, 
•**it  was  your  doing." 

"My  dear  boy,  I  thought  of  old  times. 
Morgan  could  not  win  your  mother's 
fancy,  but  he  loved  her  with  all  his 
heart,  and  settled  down  to  be  the  kind 
uncle  and  godfather— the  family  friend. 
But,  perhaps,  when  he  saw  her  trou- 
bles, he  couldn't  govern  his  tongue.  I, 
you  know,  did  not  see;  I  kept  apart  for 
•other  reasons.  And  my  brother  was 
jealous  of  him,  most  wrongfully,  and 
•quarrelled  with  him.  Then  he  lost  his 
money  for  the  time,  and  there  were  no 


communications.  But  lately  I  sent  Ed- 
ward to  find  out  about  him,  and  I  wrote 
to  him.  I  thought  he  took  no  notice, 
but  you  see Was  the  will  recent?" 

"Yes.  It  was  only  made  a  month  ago. 
He  had  no  near  relations,  Mr.  Cotford 
said;  no  one  with  any  claim.  Uncle 
Quince,  it  is  your  doing— that— that 
we've  shunted  the  Hydro.!" 

"Ah,  lad!"  said  Quince,  wiping  his 
spectacles,  "it's  not  only  that  he  has 
left  you  a  fortune,  he  has  left  us  the 
air  we  breathe  and  the  soil  we  tread, 
our  holes  and  our  burrows." 

"More  than  that,"  said  Crad;  "our 
good  name,  and— our  hopes." 

CHAPTER  XXVI. 
LOYX  IB  ■HOUGH. 

"I  want  you  to  come  home  without 
delay.  There  is  nothing  the  matter, 
but  please  come  at  once." 

This  telegram  from  her  father  was 
put  into  Elsie's  liands  on  the  morning 
of  the  day  after  he  left  Cathrigg  Hall. 
It  filled  her  with  surprise  and  with 
vague  excitement,  half  eager,  half 
alarmed. 

She  knew  that  her  father  liad  been 
at  Cathrigg,  and,  »urely,  in  some 
strange  way  this  summons  must  have 
come  out  of  his  visit  there.  What  did 
he  want  with  her?  Should  she  find 
Caradoc  at  Ashenhead  before  her?  A 
thousand  questions,  hopes  and  fears 
filled  her  mind,  and  caused  her  to 
blush  and  falter,  as  she  told  her  aunts 
that  she  must  go  home  at  once. 

"I  don't  understand  it  at  all,"  said 
Kfiss  Treleven  for  about  the  twentieth 
time.  "If  there  is  nothing  the  matter 
—if  no  one  is  ill— what  can  your  father 
want  with  you  in  such  a  hurry?" 

"I  can't  tell  at  all.  Aunt  Ethel,"  said 
Elsie,  "but,  you  see,  of  course,  I  must 
go." 

"I  suppose  you  must;  but  I  call  it 
very  odd;  and  this  second  train  brings 
you  in  so  late!" 
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'That  doesn't  matter  in  these  long 
days.  I  am  sure,  auntie,  father  would 
be  Tery  sorry  to  seem  inconsiderate. 
He  must  have  a  reason  for  it." 

"Well/'  said  the  younger  Miss  Trel- 
even,  as  Elsie  escaped  to  her  packing, 
'*if  it's  true  that  there's  nothing  amiss, 
there  can  be  only  one  thing  that  can 
account  for  the  summons.  There's  a 
young  man  in  the  case." 

"But  Elsie  has  never  said  anything, 
and  she  always  seems  so  candid." 

"What  else  could  he  want  her  for?" 
said  Miss  Edith  unanswerably. 

Elsie  had  made  so  little  mystery 
about  the  fact  that  Mr.  Charles  Cross 
and  Sir  Caradoc  Crisby  had  turned  out 
to  be  the  same  person,  and  yet 
had  said  so  little  about  him  that  the 
aunts'  suspicions  did  not  light  upon 
him.  Moreover,  he  existed  in  their 
minds  as  an  unfortunate  and  not  very 
steady  boy,  so  that  they  did  not  asso- 
ciate him  in  any  way  with  matrimony. 

Something  impelled  Elsie  to  run  up 
and  say  "Good-bye"  to  Viola,  who  fell 
into  despair  at  parting  with  her. 

"Oh,  Elsie,  come  back!  What  shall 
I  do  without  you?" 

"I'll  come  back  if  I  can,"  said  Elsie, 
"and,  anyhow,  Viola— dear  Vi—I'll 
write.    Good-bye.    I— I  am  sorry." 

She  threw  her  arms  round  Viola,  and 
tears  filled  her  eyes. 

"Darling  Elsie,"  cried  Vi,  hugging 
her,  "don't  cry.  Perhaps  no  one  is 
dead  or  ill.  Oh,  I  didn't  mean  to  say 
I  thought  so,  but  telegrams  are  so  hor- 
rid!" 

"Oh,"  said  Elsie,  with  a  nervous 
laugh,  "I'm  sure  no  one  is  dead,  nor  ill 
either.  Father  never  says  anything 
untrue.  He  says  there  is  nothing  the 
matter.     But  I'll  write." 

AVhat  might  she  have  to  tell?  Her 
journey  seemed  endless,  and  in  the 
long,  late  evening  of  early  summer,  she 
was  met  at  the  station  by  the  shop 
errand-boy,  with  a  truck  for  her  lug- 
gage. 


"All  well,  Albert?"  she  said. 

"Yes,  Miss  Elsie;  master  came  home 
yesterday." 

"Any  one  else  there?" 

"No,  miss." 

Elsie's  heart  sank,  and  one  little  fire 
of  expectation  fizzled  out  into  darkness. 

In  another  minute  or  two  she  was  at 
home.  Quince  was  madly  barking,  and 
her  father  and  aunt  were  receiving  her, 
it  seemed,  with  extra  warm  kisses. 

"Well,  papa,  what  is  it?  Whatever 
is  the  matter?  Why  have  you  made 
such  an  upset?"  she  said  impatiently. 

"You  had  better  have  something  to 
eat,  my  dear;  and  then  I  will  tell  you 
why;  nay,  there  is  no  real  hurry." 

"Eat!"  said  Elsie.  "No,  papa,  if  you 
please,  I'll  hear  first.  I  had  tea  at 
Derby.  I  am  not  hungry,  and  it's  not 
in  human  nature  to  eat  my,  supper  till 
I  know  why  you  sent  for  me,  because 
it  madei  it  very  difficult  and  inconven- 
ient, and  the  aunts  didn't  like  it." 

"I  am  sorry,"  said  her  father  meekly; 
and  Elsie  controlled  herself,  and  fol- 
lowed him  into  the  study,  and  sat  down. 

She  took  off  her  hat,  and  looked  at 
him  with  clear,  steady  eyes,  the  young 
eyes  that  are  beginning  to  Judge  the 
elder,  even  while  they  are  full  of  affec- 
tion. 

"I  had  reason  to  think,"  said  Mr.  Els- 
worthy,  "that  Sir  Caradoc  might  go  to 
Beachcombe,  and  I  wished  to  talk  to 
you  before  you  met  him  again."         • 

"Yes?"  said  Elsie. 

"You  will  own  that  I  am  right  in 
wishing  it,"  said  Mr  Elsworthy.  "I 
shall  tell  you  all.  Sir  Caradoc  showed 
me  every  kindness,  and  made  me  a 
mpst  honored  guest.  Never  was  he  a 
more  pleasant  companion.  The  agree- 
ment with  the  Hydropathic  Company 
was  ready  to  be  signed,  and  before  I 
came  away  on  Wednesday  evening  I 
was  to  witness  it,  with  the  clergyman 
of  the  parish.  But  by  that  morning's 
post  Sir  Caradoc  received  a  letter 
which  caused  him  suddenly  to  change 
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his  mind,  or  at  least  to  defer  the  sig- 
nature. He  went  up  to  London.  He 
told  me  that  his  godfather,  Mr.  Mor- 
gan, was  dead,  and  that  some  money 
was  coming  to  him,  he  did  not  l^now 
whether  much  or  little." 

"But  that's  good  news,"  said  Elsie, 
-with  deepening  color. 

"Elsie,  I  knew  that,  be  it  much  or 
little,  it  would  bring  him  to  your  side— 

or— if  it  did  not But  now,  my  dear, 

I  have  never  kept  things  from  you.  My 
daughter  Is  a  reasonable  creature;  the 
responsibilities  of  life  are  upon  her." 

"Yes,  papa,"  said  Elsie,  "I  have  to 
judge  about  my  own  life." 

"You  shall,"  said  her  father,  "at  least 
you  shall  know  the  grounds  of  my 
judgment.  Sir  Caradoc  took  me  to  the 
station,  and  at  Northborough,  as  you 
know,  I  went  to  see  Hoxton  about  that 
Investment  he  has  been  making  for 
me." 

"Yes,  papa,  I  know  what  he  talked 
about." 

"You  know?" 

"I  can  guess;  but  please  go  on.  Let 
me  hear  what  he  said  to  you,"  said 
Elsie,  sitting  very  upright,  her  hands 
locked  together,  and  her  eyes  fixed  on 
her  father's  face. 

"Well,  of  course,  I  had  heard  talk.  It 
Is  all  very  well  to  shut  your  ears  to 
gossip,  but  there  must  be  something  to 
start  it.  Well,  he  told  me  a  good  deal, 
which,  in  a  way,  the  boy  told  me  himself. 
His  attachment  to  this  beautiful  girl 
was  well  known,  and  his  violence  to 
her  husband  on  their  marriage-day; 
also  his  quarrel  with,  and  personal  at- 
tack on,  his  father  in  consequence."* 

"I  know  all  that,"  said  Elsie  in  a 
clear,  steady  little  voice;  "and,  of 
course,  papa,  I  know  that  that  story 
would  be  told  in  different  ways.  You 
need  not  explain  it  to  me." 

"Well,  Elsie,  it  seems  that  there  is  a 
doubt  as  to  the  right  version.  And  it 
appears  that,  now  she  is  a  widow,  there 
has  been  a  renewal  of  interest  in  her. 


Also,  the  circumstances  of  his  father's 
death  are  not  clear.  There  are  those 
who  say  that  there  was  a  quarrel  be- 
fore the  fatal  fall.  I  could  get  noth- 
ing definite  out  of  Hoxton,  but  people 
are  Inclined  to  look  askance  at  him. 
Well,  then,  when  I  got  back  to  the 
station,  there  was  Mr.  Tunstall,  the 
parson  at  Marsdale— a  rough  man,  but 
of  course  he  has  known  the  family  for 
years.  We  fell  Into  talk.  He  spoke 
with  kindness  of  all  the  Crosbys,  and 
said  Lady  Crosby  had  been  the  saving 
of  thenj.  He  would  not  talk  about  the 
old  gentleman's  accident,  saying  tliat 
the  causes  were  settled  by  the  coroner, 
and  there  was  no  more  to  be  said;  but 
he  did  tell  me,  Elsie,  that  he  much 
feared  that  *young  Crad,'  as  he  called 
him,  was  seeking  out  Mrs.  Wilson 
again.  He  saw  them,  he  says,  together 
hand-in-hand,  and  no  one  can  deny  that 
it  is  a  dangerous  situation." 

Elsie  sat  silent  with  crimson  cheeks, 
but  after  a  minute  she  said:  "There's 
nothing  for  us  to  do,  papa." 

"No,  my  dear.  But  if  any  legacy  has 
made  marriage  possible  for  him— if  he 
comes  to  you,  or  if  he  does  not  come  to 
you— these  points  must  be  cleared  up. 
He  must  be  tested;  he  must  test  him- 
self. Elsie,  I  wish  you  would  put 
away  the  thoughts  of  him.  I  could  not 
let  you  meet  him  without  full  warning, 
and  when  away  from  me." 

"I  knew  that  all  these  things  were 
said,"  said  Elsie;  "Mattle  Manvers  told 
me  so.  He  is  not  bound  to  us.  If  these 
things  were  true,  I— I  will  go  and  take 
off  my  hat." 

Elsie  escaped  to  her  own  room.  She 
was  young  and  proud,  with  a  keen 
sense  of  her  own  honor  and  of  his. 
She  dismissed  with  scorn  the  thought 
that  Caradoc  had  not  told  her  the  tinith 
about  Ills  father*s  death,  but  she  was 
jealous— keenly,  instinctively  Jealous— 
of  the  beautiful  unknown  Agnes,  of  the 
girl  of  another  class,  about  whom  she 
could  not  judge.      And  she  was  keen 
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aDd  critical,  and  she  saw  that  Caradoc 
had  come  quickly  to  love  herself.  And 
he  had  come  to  her  out  of  another  world; 
she  too  might  be  a  fancy.  Elsie  was 
not  so  made^love  did  not  come  to  her 
in  such  a  fashion  as  to  impel  her  to 
flini^  herself  helpless  at  his  feet— to  cry 
out  that  as  long  as  he  stooped  to  take 
her  love,  nothing  in  himself  or  his  life 
mattered  to  her.  She  did  not  so  think, 
nor  did  she  so  feel.  She  gave  and  she 
asked,  and  she  could  not  pretend  to 
lier&ielf  that  she  had  no  fears. 

She  stood  at  her  window,  looking  over 
the  peaceful  meadows  where  she  had 
walked  with  him,  and  feeling  Quince's 
head  tucked  close  into  her  hand  as  he 
sat  on  the  window-ledge. 

**I  will  marry  him,"  she  thought,  "if 
all  the  world  slanders  him,  if— I  myself 
am  sure." 

And  then  suddenly  a  great  wave  of 
emotion  swept  through  her.  She  no 
longer  stood  outside,  waiting  for  one 
whom  she  must  Judge  and  appraise. 
She  felt  herself  within— by  his  side— 
wealjs  tempted,  full  of  yearnings  after 
good,  and  full  of  impulses,  not  perhaps 
of  evil,  but  which  swamped  the  good 
before  it  bore  fruit  She  loved  him, 
and  he  knew  this,  and  she  knew  that 
he  loved  her. 

"Oh,"  she  sobbed,  throwing  herself 
on  her  knees,  "I  don't  love  him  enough. 
I'm  not  good  enough.  Perhaps  it  will 
never  do  for  him  to  marry  me,  but  it's 
given  to  me  to  help  him  to  do  right. 
There's  not  enough  of  me!  What  shall 
I  do?  Quince— Quince— you're  better, 
you're  happier,  you'll  just  trust.  Oh— 
how  can  I  keep  myself  safe  and  apart? 
And  yet— father's  right!  Oh,  I  must 
help  him  to  find  himself,  it  doesn't 
matter  if  he  gets  me.  And  yet,  oh,  it 
does  matter!  It  would  be  so  easy  to 
behave  well,  and  just  give  him  up  if  he 
wasn't  quite  perfect,  and  get  over  it 
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by-and-by.  There  are  a  lot  of  years 
in  life  to  come.  Oh,  yes,  I  could  do 
that.  And  I— I  could  say  nothing  mat- 
tered if  I  had  Wm  to  myself.  Oh, 
there's  a  higher  vision,  and  I  can't  see 
It;  a  better  love,  and  I  haven't  got  it. 
They  hope  I  don't  care  very  much— 
that  isn't  the  way  out  of  it  at  all!" 

"Come,  Elsie,  thee  must  have  thy 
supper,  my  dear,"  said  her  aunt's  quiet 
voice  behind  her. 

Elsie  sprang  up  and  threw  herself  on 
her  aunt's  neck. 

"Aunt  Sophy— you'll  know,  I'm  sure. 
Pray  -pray  for  me  that  I  may  love  him 
very  much  indeed,  and  then— then— 1 
shall  not  grasp  him  if  I  mustn't  I 
want  to  love  him  like  a  mother,  Aunt 
Sophy,  and  there  isn't  enough  of  me, 
there's  something  come  to  me,  that's 
too  big  for  me.  I— I  can't  bear  it,  I 
can't  6e  it,  auntie.  I— I  can't  grow 
enough  for  it." 

"Oh  yes,  thee  can,  Elsie.  'Tis  the 
Spirit  of  God  working  In  thee,  and  He 
can  make  room  for  Himself.  But 
meantime  thee  must  be  quiet  and  keep 
thyself  still." 

Elsie  came  back  to  herself  in  her 
aunt's  arms,  and  the  storm  of  passion 
died  down  and  was  still.  She  rose  up 
and  went  and  bathed  her  face  and 
smoothed  her  hair,  and  went  down  to 
sypper.  A  great  crisis  had  come  to  her, 
an  experience  which  she  would  never 
forget,  but  which  left  her  capable  of 
waiting  and  of  possessing  her  soul  in 
patience  while  she  waited. 

The  first  news  that  came  was  a  wild 
post-card  from  Viola. 

"Crad   has   come   into  quantities   of 
money  and  he  is  not  going  to  sell  to , 
the  Hydro.     Cathrigg  is  saved.     He's 
coming  to-day.     Oh,  do  come  back  and 
hear  about  it.— ri." 

•    Christahel  Coleridge. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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AMERICAN  WIVES  AND  ENGLISH  HOUSEKEEPING. 


The  clever  woman  wbo  wrote  Ameri' 
can  Wives  and  English  Husbands  pat  her 
Califomian  heroine  in  a  position  in 
which  the  one  problem  she  was  not  re- 
quired to  solve  was  English  housekeep- 
ing. She  might  break  her  heart  over 
her  English  husband,  but  the  author 
does  not  add  to  our  pangs  by  relating 
how  her  American  bride,  having  first 
studied  the  peculiarities  of  her  Eng- 
lishman, next  varied  her  soul's  trials 
by  "wrestling"  with  the  lower  but 
equally  aggravating  problems  prepared 
for  her  by  the  English  tradesmen— un- 
der which  general  term  I  include  all 
the  male  and  female  creatures  who, 
having  helped  to  set  up  a  brand-new 
household,  immediately  proceed  to  hin- 
der it  from  running. 

The  problem  of  English  husbands  I 
leave  to  more  gifted  pens,  but  I  may 
perhaps  be  permitted  to  tell  what  the 
American  woman  jexperiences,  who, 
having  '*pulled  up  stakes,'*  plants  her- 
self on  English  soil.  This  era  of  in- 
ternational marriages  Is  not  at  all  con- 
fined to  the  daughters  of  American  mil- 
lionaires who  can  afford  the  luxuiy  of 
English  dukes;  nor,  in  giving  my  ex- 
periences, do  I  address  the  prospective 
Anglo-American  duchetss,  who  would 
not  be  likely  to  spend  several  sleepless' 
nights,  as  I  did,  trying  to  decide 
whether  she  should  or  should  not  take 
her  carpets  or  the  "ice  chest."  I  must, 
however,  give  one  little  word  of  advice 
to  the  American  girl  proposing  to  turn 
herself  into  an  Englishwoman;  and 
that  is,  she  must  be  very  sure  of  her 
,  Englishman,  because  for  him  she  gives 
up  friends  and  country,  and  he  has  to 
be  that  and  more  to  her. 

To  start  with,  America  has  an  unde- 
served reputation  for  Being  a  very  ex- 
pensive place  in  which  to  live.  The 
larger  earnings  art  offset,  it  is  said, 


by  expenses  out  of  proportion  to  the* 
wages.  Both  facts  are  exaggerated,, 
and  in  contrasting  English  and  Ameri- 
can housekeeping,  one  of  the  first  rea- 
sons I  have  decided  why  English  living 
flies  away  with  money,  is  that  the  cur- 
rency itself  tends  to  expense. 

To  start  with,  the  English  unit  of  mon- 
ey value  is  a  penny— the  American  a  cent^. 
but  observe  that  a  penny  is  two  cents, 
in  value.  I  am  asked  8d.  for  a  pound 
of  tomatoes— I  think  "how  cheap"  until 
I  make  a  mental  calculation,  "16  cents,, 
that's  dear."  It  is  the  guileless  penny 
which,  like  the  common  soldier,  does 
the  mighty  executions,  and  swells  the 
bill.  I  look  on  the  penny  as  a  cent, 
and  that  is  the  keynote  of  the  expense 
of  living  in  London.  To  go  farther  into 
the  coinage,  there  is  the  miserable  half- 
crown— it  is  more  than  half-a-dollar, 
and  yet  it  only  represents  a  half-dollar 
in  Importance.  "What  shall  I  give 
him?"  I  ask  piteously  of  my  English- 
man when  a  fee  is  in  question.  "Oh, 
half-a-crown,"  he  says  carelessly;  I 
obey,  but  I  mourn  over  12^4  cents . 
thrown  away  with  no  credit  to  myself. 
Poor  English  people  who  have  no  dol- 
lar! Don't  talk  of  four  shillings!  Four 
shillings  are  a  shabby  excuse  for  two 
self-righteous  half-crowns.  Oh,  for  a 
good  simple  dollar!  Five  dollars  make 
a  sovereign,  roughly  speaking— that 
wretched  and  delusive  coin  which  is  . 
no  sooner  changed  into  shillings  and 
half  crowns  than  it  disappears  like 
chaff  before  the  wind,  while  the  good 
dollars  repose  in  one's  purse,  either  in 
silver  or  greenbacks  (very  dirty,  but 
never  mind!),  and  demand  reflection  be- 
fore spending.  Think  of  the  impor- 
tance of  a  man's  salary  multiplied  by 
dollars!  I  believe  the  wealth  of  France 
is  due  to  her  coinage— francs  are  the 
money  of  a   thrifty   middle-class— the  • 
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English  coinage  is  intended  for  peers 
of  the  realm  and  paupers.  A  hundred 
pounds  a  year  is  not  a  vast  income,  but 
how  much  better  it  sounds  in  dollars— 
$500.00;  if,  however,  you  multiply  it  by 
francs,  2,500  francs,  why  it  sounds 
noble!  Count  an  Englishman's  income 
by  hundreds,  and  it  does  seem  shabby! 
Dollars,  when  you  have  4,000  to  spend, 
represent  a  value  quite  out  of  propor- 
tion to  the  £800  they  really  are.  Change 
your  English  coinage— don't  have  half- 
crowns  or  sovereigns,  but  nice  simple 
dollars  (call  them  by  any  other  name 
if  you  are  too  proud  to  adopt  dollars), 
and  see  the  new  prosperity  that  will 
dawn  on  the  middle-classes.  I  venture 
to  say  that  a  little  tradesman  struggling 
along  on  £150  a  year,  will  feel  like  a 
capitalist  on  $750.00.  I  am  not  straying 
from  my  subject  for  it  was  my  first 
observation  in  English  economics. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  days  have 
passed  in  America  for  the  making  of 
sudden  and  great  fortunes,  nor  are  the 
streets  paved  with  gold.  The  lady 
from  County  Cork  does  riot  step 
straight  from  the  steerage  into  a  Fifth 
Avenue  drawing-room  (unless  by  way 
of  the  kitchen),  but  there's  work,  and 
there  are  good  wages,  and  if  the  lady 
from  County  Cork  and  her  brothers  and 
cousins  would  work  as  hard  in  Ireland 
as  they  do  in  the  United  States,  that 
perplexing  island  would  bloom  like  a 
rose;  that  their  fences  are  always  tumb- 
ling down,  even  over  there,  and  their 
broken  windows  stuffed  with  rags,  is 
only  an  amiable  national  trait  to  which 
the  Irish  ai*e  loyal  even  in  America, 
just  to  remind  them  of  home. 

"Everything  is  cheai)er  in  England," 
everybody  said  when  the  decisive  step 
had  to  be  taken  whether  to  take  or 
leave  the  contents  of  our  large  house. 
"It  won't  be  worth  packing,  taking,, 
and  storing.  Send  everything  to  auc- 
tion." That  was  the  advice.  I  com- 
promised, and  one  day  half  of  the  dear 
familiar  household  gods  were  trundled 
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off  to  be  sold— alas!  and  the  elect  were 
left  to  be  packed.  Three  decent  men 
invaded  the  house  with  great  pine 
boards,  which  they  piled  in  our  back- 
yard (every  American  house  has  a 
grass-grown,  fenced-in  space  at  the 
back  of  the  house  called  a  yard,  for  the 
drying  and  bleaching  of  the  laundry), 
and  the  making  of  cases  and  the  pack- 
ing began.  The  packing  was  contract- 
ed for.  The  chief  of  the  firm  came, 
looked  through  each  room,  estimated, 
and  gave  us  the  price  of  the  whole 
work  completed  and  placed  on  the 
freight  steamer.  I  am  told  that  the 
English  are  the  best  packers  in  the 
world,  but  I  have  had  more  damage 
done  in  two  cases  sent  from  Bristol  to 
London  than  in  eighty  cases  sent  from 
Boston  to  Liverpool.  The  three  men 
worked  three  weeks,  and  then  took 
all  the  cases  out  of  the  house  and  put 
them  on  the  freight  steamer,  and  the 
price  of  all  this  wonderful  packing 
was  about  £40.  What  will  surprise  an 
English  person  is  that  not  one  of  these 
men  expected  a  fee.  My  one  ceaseless 
regret  is  that  I  did  not  take  everything, 
from  the  kitchen  poker  to  the  mouse- 
trap. On  the  arrival  of  our  eighty 
cases  in  London,  they  were  received 
by  the  warehouse  people,  who  sheltered 
them  until  the  brand-new  English 
house  was  ready,  which  was  not  for  a 
year.  The  packing,  sending,  and  stor- 
ing of  all  this  furniture  was  under  £100, 
which,  with  my  English  experience,  I 
knew  could  have  bought  nothing.  I 
did  question  the  wisdom  of  bringing 
carpets,  and  I  do  not  think  it  pays  un- 
less they  are  very  good  and  large— the 
re-making  and  cleaning  are  too  dear  to 
waste  on  anything  not  very  good.  Hav- 
ing my  furniture  safely  landed,  the 
next  step  was  to  get  a  house. 

I  find  that  the  cheapness  of  English 
rents  is  misleading,  for  besides  the  rent 
the  tenant  is  expected  to  pay  the  rates 
and  taxes,  which  add  to  the  original 
rent  one-third  more,  only  somehow  it  is 
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ignored.  Get  a  house  for  £150,  and 
you  can  add  £50  to  that  by  way  of  rates 
and  taxes.  Nor  does  that  enable  you 
to  get  anything  very  gorgeous  in  the 
shape  of  a  house,  but  one  obtainable 
for  about  the  same  price  in  New  York 
or  Boston,  minus  those  comforts  which 
Americans  have  come  to  consider  as  a 
matter  of  course,  until  they  learn  better 
in  England.  Only  in  flats  are  the  rates 
and  taxes  included  in  the  rent,  and 
when  flats  are  desirable  they  are  ex- 
pensive. Now,  living  in  flats  is  un- 
doubtedly the  result  of  worrying  ser- 
vants, and  it  is  obtaining  here  as  rapid- 
ly as  the  English  ever  accept  a  new 
idea— but  being  impelled  by  despair 
they  are  becoming  popular.  Small 
flats  for  ''bachelor-maids'*  and  childless 
couples  are  abundant  and  well  enough, 
but  for  families  who  decline  to  be  trod- 
den on  by  their  nearest  and  dearest 
these  are  impossible,  and  when  possi- 
ble very  dear.  The  "flat"  contrived 
for  the  "upper  middle  classes''  is  a 
terror,  and  is  devoid  of  the  comforts 
invented  by  American  ingenuity  and 
skill,  and  the  good  taste  which  makes 
American  domestic  architecture  and 
decoration  so  inflnitely  superior  to  all. 
I  do  not  wish  to  be  misunderstood— if 
money  is  no  object  one  can  be  as  com- 
fortable in  London  as  in  New  York, 
but  I  am  only  addressing  the  "comfort- 
ably off." 

In  New  York  I  was  in  a  flat  occupied 
by  a  clerk  in  my  husband's  employ, 
which  proves  that  the  average  man  can 
make  himself  very  comfortable.  It  was 
in  an  "apartment  house"  near  Central 
Park.  The  street  was  broad  and  airy. 
To  be  sure  the  flat  was  up  three  flights, 
and  there  was  no  lift— but  that  is  noth- 
ing. It  consisted  of  six  rooms,  besides 
a  kitchen  and  bath-room,  and  a  ser- 
vant's room.  It  was  entirely  flnished 
in  oak,  and  the  plumbing  was  all 
nickel-plated  and  (^>en,  and  it  was  fur- 
nished with  speaking  tubes.  In  the 
nice  kitchen  was  an  ice-box,  and  the 


kitchen  range  was  of  the  best.  This 
model  flat  cost  £6  a  month,  including 
heating,  and  could  be  given  up  at  a 
month's  notice. 

No  model  flat  turning  up  here,  we 
were  reduced  to  take  a  house,  for  which 
we  were  willing  to  give  from  £150  to 
£200.  The  agony  of  that  search,  and 
the  horror  of  the  various  mansions  of- 
fered! For  the  flrst  time  I  recognized 
the  wisdom  that  puts  no  clothes-closets 
in  London  houses,  when  I  think  of  the 
repositories  of  dirt  they  would  inevita- 
bly become.  At  that  time  I  was  not 
on  such  intimate  terms  with  the  cli- 
mate as  I  have  since  become,  and  I  did 
not  understand  that  it  is  humanly  im- 
possible to  rise  triumphant  over  fogs, 
smuts,  and  beetles.  For  my  beneflt, 
grim  and  dingy  caretakers  rose  out  of 
the  bowels  of  the  earth  as  out  of  a  tem- 
porary tomb  (always  in  bonnets),  and 
showed  us  over  awful  houses  in  which 
every  blessed  thing  had  been  carried 
away,  even  to  the  door  knobs  and  the 
key-holes— I  mean  of  course  the  metal 
around  the  holes.  Awful,  closetless 
houses,  guiltless  of  comfort,  with 
dreary  grates  promising  a  six  months' 
shiver,  and  great  gaunt  windows  rat- 
tling forebodingly.  As  for  the  plumb- 
ing—but it  is  well  to  drop  a  curtain 
over  the  indescribable.  I  do  protest, 
however,  against  the  people  who  live 
in  these  houses— houses  whose  discom- 
fort an  American  artisan  would  not 
tolerate— looking  with  inefTable  self- 
complacency  on  their  methods,  and 
sniffing  at  our  American  ingenuity,  and 
our  determination  to  make  life  comfort- 
able. Of  course,  we  got  a  house, 
thanks  to  no  estate  agent,  but  as  we 
could  not  rent  it  we  had  to  buy  it— or 
rather  the  thirty-eight  years'  remnant 
of  a  lease— a  mysterious  arrangement 
to  an  American.  It  was  rather  hard 
to  feel  that  the  house  and  all  our  little 
improvements  would,  after  thirty-eight 
years,  revert  to  the  Bishop  of  London, 
to  whom  the  estate  belongs,  but  we 
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thought  that  after  thirty-eight  years  we 
might  not  be  so  very  keen  about  it,  so 
we  disturbed  an  aged  woman  in  a 
dusty  crape  bonnet  and  some  friendly 
beetles,  and  they  left  the  premises 
simultaneously.  We  took  an  archi- 
tect on  faith,  who  was  to  be  our  shield 
and  protector  against  the  contractor, 
then  we  folded  our  hands,  as  it  were, 
and  retired  to  an  hotel  and  proceeded 
to  recover  from  the  hcnrrors  of  house- 
hunting. This  interval  was  taken  by 
the  tradesmen  of  my  new  neighborhood 
to  recommend  themselves  to  me,  whose 
address  they  discovered  by  some  mir- 
acle; they  grovelled  before  me,  they 
haunted  me  with  samples— eggs,  cream, 
butter,  bread  followed  me  to  the  ends 
of  England,  and  I  finally  succumbed  to. 
the  most  energetic.  Gradually,  I  got 
accustomed  to  **patronage*'  and  **pa- 
tron,"  rare  words  in  America,  where 
the  •*!  am  as  good  as  you**  feeling  still 
obtains.  I  am  getting  used  to  them  as 
well  as  tradesmen**  and  "class.**  I  ac- 
•quiesce  in  a  distinct  serving  class,  con- 
scions  that  not  to  be  aware  of  the  divid- 
ing gulf  would  mean  the  profound 
scorn  of  those  we  have  agreed  to  call 
our  inferiors.  To  return  to  the  house. 
The  architect  and  I  looked  it  over— 
everytbing  was  wanting.  The  plumb- 
ing was  new,  but  clumsy  and  inade- 
quate. In  an  American  house  much 
less  costly  there  would  be  a  hanging 
cupboard  in  each  room,  thus  dispensing 
with  the  clumsy  and  expensive  ward- 
robes. The  plumbing  would  be  pretty 
and  nickel-plated,  resisting  the  action 
of  the  air,  and  easily  kept  clean.  Here 
it  is  always  brass  or  copper,  clumsy 
and  always  tarnished.  The  architect 
suggested  only  the  obvious,  and  with 
unwarranted  faith  I  hardly  ventured 
to  suggest  anything,  but  when  the  sum- 
mer  brought  an  American  friend,  who 
looked  over  the  house,  then  approach- 
ing completion,  she  sat  on  the  solitary 
<rbair  and  shook  her  head.  "He  hasn't 
thought  of  a  single  thing,*'  she  cried. 


"Think  of  not  having  a  dumb-waiter 
(English:  dinner-lift)  in  this  unheated 
house.  Stone  walls  and  cold  blasts— 
don*t  invite  me  to  your  lukewarm  re- 
past'* She  added,  "You  must  have  a 
hardwood  floor'*  (parquet  floor)  *in  your 
drawing-room**  (being  an  American  she 
really  said  parlor!).  "Think  of  all  the 
dirty  carpets  it  will  save.*'  I  was  con- 
vinced. "My  dear,  you  don't  mean  to 
say  that  you  will  live  in  this  Bunker 
Hill  Monument  of  a  house**  (she  comes 
from  Boston)  "without  speaking 
tubes?**  She  was  aghast  "What  an 
architect!  Supposing  you  want  to  speak 
to  the  cook,  why  you'd  have  to  run 
down  four  flights  for  a  Ute-^-tHe;  then 
supposing  you  want  coals  up  four 
flights— must  the  maid  climb  up  four 
flights  to  find  out  what  you  want  before 
doing  it?  My  dear,  even  an  English 
servant  has  human  legs,  and  she  can*t 
stand  it**  I  was  convinced.  I  spoke  to 
the  architect,  and  he  was  politely  acqui- 
escent, and  as  all  these  very  necessary 
suggestions  came  late  they  were  douMy 
expensive,  and  I  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  domestic  architecture  is 
the  proper  field  for  a  woman  with  ideas 
—a  mere  man-architect  does  not  know 
the  meaning  of  comfort,  ingenuity,  re- 
source, and  economy. 

As  the  house  declined  to  get  done,  I 
braved  the  architect,  the  contractor, 
and  the  workmen,  and  arrived  one  day 
in  company  with  a  bed,  a  table,  and  a 
chair  (also  a  husband),  and  took  posses- 
sion. I  did  have  one  treasure  at  the 
time— a  caretaker.  She  saved  my  life, 
and  she  protected  my  innocent  self 
from  the  British  tradesmen,  whilst  she 
gently  taught  me  what  the  British  ser- 
vant will  and  will  not  do.  She  informed 
me  when  I  was  paying  twice  as  much 
as  right  to  the  otDeequious  tradesman, 
and  she  regulated  the  (to  me)  perplex- 
ing fee.  She  was  very  religious,  and  I 
think  she  looked  upon  me  as  her  mis- 
sion and  she  was  to  rescue  me— which 
she  did.     Her  wages  were  £1  a  week 
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Inclading  her  food,  and  to  be  just  I 
could  not  have  got  such  a  treasure  In 
America  at  the  price.  The  most  ob- 
vious defect  we  discovered  in  our  house 
was  that  it  was  very  cold— a  universal 
English  drawback— and  the  inadequate 
open  fires  seem  to  accentuate  the  chill. 
Would  that  my  feeble  voice  could  do 
justice  to  the  much-calumniated  Ameri- 
can methods  of  heating!  It  does  pay  to 
be  less  prejudiced  and  more  comforta- 
ble! Possibly  the  furnace  and  steam 
heat  may  be  a  little  overdone,  but 
not  veith  moderate  care.  No  one  can 
make  me  believe  that  it  is  healthy  to 
sit  shivering  all  over,  or  roasting  on 
one  side  and  freezing  on  the  other; 
neither  do  I  consider  a  red  nose  and 
chilblains  very  ornamental.  I  admit 
that  furnaces  are  not  a  crying  need  in 
England  all  through  the  winter,  but 
from  December  to  March  it  is  a  pre- 
tence to  say  you  are  comfortable,  for 
you  are  not.  There  is  no  doubt  but 
New  England  has  bad  throat  and  lung 
troubles,  yet  so  has  Old  England,  and 
the  hardening  process  does  not  save  if 
statistics  are  right  If  I  must  take 
cold  and  die,  at  least  I  prefer  to  do  so 
comfortably. 

If  I  had  a  furnace  I  should  not  need 
gas-stoves  (which  are  certainly  no  more 
poetic  than  a  register  or  a  radiator,  be- 
sides being  distinctly  sham),  nor  would 
there  be  a  perpetual  procession  of  coal- 
scuttles going  up  stairs,  unless  an  open 
fire  is  desired  for  additional  warmth 
and  cheerfulness. 

This  brings  me  to  the  relative  costs 
of  coal,  water,  and  gas.  London  coal 
is  greasy,  soft,  and  dear.  Where  the 
hard  coal  is  burned  in  the  States  it 
leaves  white  cinders  and  ashes.  It 
bums  slowly,  and  is  therefwe  very 
profitable,  and  the  price  averages  about 
24s.  a  ton.  Must  the  cheek  of  English . 
beauty  always  be  adorned  with 
"blacks?" 

The  water-rates  are  just  double  those 
of  Boston^  where,  O  rapture!  we  had 


two  bath-rooms,  and  where  the  "side- 
walk" (American  for  pavement)  waa 
thoroughly  washed  every  morning.  In 
Boston  gas  was  charged  for  at  the  rate 
of  4s.  for  1,000  cubic  feet;  here  we  pay 
3s.  6d.  for  the  same,  and  yet  for  in- 
finitely less  gas  used  our  bills  here  are 
mysteriously  larger.  Our  London  elec- 
tricity is  both  expensive  and  poor;  con- 
sumers are  at  the  mercy  of  the  com- 
panies, and  a  little  wholesale  competi- 
tion is  very  imperative. 

The  English  are  reckoned  a  nation  of 
grumblers,  but  I  find  the  grumbler 
ends  in  grumbling,  though  in  momenta 
of  supreme  anguish  he  writes  to  The 
Times,  which  permits,  with  the  impar- 
tiality of  Divine  Providence,  both  the 
just  and  the  unjust  to  disport  in  its 
columns. 

Considering  the  papering  lind  paint- 
ing of  the  house  done— the  painting 
done  very  roughly  from  our  point  of 
view,  the  kitchen  needed  a  new  range 
and  we  got  the  most  expensive  of  its 
kind— expensive  for  America  even— but 
the  acknowledged  solidity  of  English 
workmanship  (which  •  sometimes  be- 
comes clumsiness)  is  well  in  place  here. 
The  dinner-lift  had  been  constructed 
for  one  flight,  and  was  surprisingly 
dear,  while  the  parquet  floor  in  the 
drawing-room  cost  £27  where  it  woirid 
have  cost  £15  in  America. 

This  brings  me  to  a  point  on  which  1 
wish  to  lay  great  stress;  the  remark- 
able progress  in  America  in  all  the  ap- 
plied and  domestic  arts  within  the  last 
ten  years,  which  leaves  England  far 
behind.  Our  English  house  was  just 
old  enough  to  be  surprisingly  ugly— it 
belongs  to  the  early  Victorian  period. 
Without  feeling  ourselves  justified  in 
spending  too  much  money  In  its  decora- 
tion, we  did  feel  that  we  might  put 
away  the  funereal  mantel-pieces  and  set 
up  something  more  eesthetic.  Our 
architect— always  obliging  and  never 
suggestive— took  us  to  see  wooden  man- 
tel-pieces, and  we  found  them  expen- 
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Bive  and  clumsy.  In  this  strait  my 
Englishman  had  a  inspiration.  ''Buy 
them  in  New  York"  (we  were 
just  going  over),  **and  you  will 
And  them  prettier,  better,  and 
cheaper  even  if  tlie  freightage 
has  to  be  added  to  the  price."  I  would 
not  believe  him  because  I  also  was 
still  laboring  under  the  delusion  that 
England  was  cheap  and  America  dear. 
However,  we  went  to  New  York  and 
there  we  bought  three  wooden  mantels 
—six  feet  high  and  six  feet  wide— of 
the  best  quartered  oak,  of  so  simple 
and  graceful  a  design  that  they  are 
always  noticed  and  admired,  and  these 
three  were  packed,  sent,  and  landed  at 
our  front  door  in  London,  and  the  price, 
all  included,  was  not  much  more  than 
we  should  have  paid  for  the  only  one  in 
London  of  which  I  approved.  I  feel 
convinced  that  there  is  a  great  market 
here  for  American  wood-work  as  well 
as  leather,  iron,  and  glass,  for  with 
English  excellence  of  workmanship 
they  combine  a  taste  which  adapts  the 
best  to  its  own  uses.  It  would  revolu- 
tionize the  decoration  of  English 
houses.  The  American  has  the  advan- 
tage that  he  is  not  conservative  where 
that  stands  between  him  and  progress. 
That  something  was  good  enough  for 
his  ancestors  is  no  reason  why  it  should 
satisfy  him.  Because  they  chose  to 
freeze  is  no  reason  why  he  should. 
Somehow,  I  always  come  back  to  the 
inadequate  heating,  for  as  I  write,  my 
face  is  flaming  while  a  lively  icicle 
penetrates  my  spine. 

My  carpets  being  now  down,  I  sent 
to  the  warehouse  for  the  eighty  cases, 
and  after  a  year  I  again  looked  at  my 
household  gods.  They  were,  I  must 
say,  very  skilfully  unpacked,  but  (here 
l8  the  difference  between  the  English 
and  American  workman)  not  one  of  the 
men  but  expected  a  fee  every  time  he 
moved  a  box  for  me.  Every  time  I 
went  to  the  warehouse  to  open  a  trunk 
one  or  two  men  had  to  be  feed,  and  at 


the  end  it  came  to  quite  a  little  sum, 
which,  in  America,  would  not  have 
been  expected,  even  for  harder  work 
done,  and  quite  rightly,  for  the  men 
were  receiving  proper  wages,  and  I 
was  paying  the  Storage  Company  lib- 
erally. 

My  American  furniture  being  cos- 
mopolitan it  was  speedily  at  home  in 
my  English  rooms,  only  these  high- 
studded  rooms  have  such  a  way  of  de- 
vouring furniture!  I  thought  piteously 
of  the  furniture  I  had  rashly  flung  into 
the  Boston  auction-room,  and  when  it 
came  to  replacing  it,  what  did  I  find? 
That  American  furniture  is  much  bet- 
ter and  much  cheaper.  My  soul  yearned 
even  for  the  big  black  chest  of  drawers 
which  I  had  left  behind,  and  it  loathed 
the  brand-new  "art  furniture,"  sticky 
with  paste  and  varnish.  I  demanded 
Chippendale  and  such-^but,  alas!  their 
day  is  over,  except  for  millionaires! 
Praed  Street,  Brompton  Road,  Great 
Portland  Street,  and  Wardour  Street 
should  blush  for  the  faked-up  antiqui- 
ties that  ogle  the  passer-by.  I  have  no 
prejudice  against  modern  furniture  If 
it  is  good,  nor  do  I  love  old  furniture 
simply  because  It  is  old,  but  undoubt- 
edly the  old  taste  was  artistic  and  sim- 
ple, and  workmen  had  plenty  of  leisure 
and  used  their  hands;  but  when  it 
comes  to  American  or  English  machine- 
made  furniture,  I  favor  the  American 
because  it  is  in  better  taste,  is  made  of 
better  wood  and  is  cheaper.  I  paid 
24s.  apiece  for  painted  pine  chests  of 
drawers  for  the  servants.  In  New 
York  I  saw  a  pretty  one,  all  of  oak 
with  brass  handles  for  13s.  That  is 
only  a  sample.  Perhaps  it  is  ungener- 
ous urging  the  importation  of  American 
wares  that  can,  because  of  English  free 
trade,  undersell  the  English  manufac- 
turer, but  it  remains  true  that  it  can 
be  done,  and  ought  to  be  done,  and 
competition  will  Improve  the  home 
produce,  and  there  is  room  for  improve- 
ment. 
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Well,  having  finally  got  my  dwelling 
into  some  kind  of  order,  I  and  my  Brit- 
ish and  old  American  household  gods 
proceeded  to  keep  house  together. 

This  brings  me  to  the  question  of 
English  and  American  domestic  ser- 
vice. It  is  an  article  of  faith  that 
America  being  the.  home  of  the  free 
(and  independent),  before  long  there 
will  be  no  servants  there,  only  "mis- 
sisses."  It  is  not  quite  so  bad,  by  any 
means.  To  be  sure  wages  are  much 
higher,  but  the  American  servant  does 
twice  the  work  of  an  English  servant. 
The  average  American  family  keeps 
two  servants  and  a  man  who  comes  in 
twice  a  day  to  **tend"  the  furnace— the 
central  stove  which  beats  the  entire 
house.  The  cook  gets  £50  a  year,  the 
housemaid  £40,  and  the  man  who  gets 
neither  food  nor  lodging  £18;  the  total 
is  £108,  which  includes  the  baking  of 
all  the  bread  and  the  doing  of  the 
weekly  laundry  for  the  entire  house, 
the  only  additional  expenses  being  for 
coal  and  soap. 

Now  for  the  wages  in  an  English  fam- 
ily of  the  same  standing:— Cook  £35, 
parlor-maid  £25,  housemaid  £20,  char- 
boy  £8,  and  £50  to  the  laundry  for  work 
which  is  quite  disgraceful.  The  sum 
total  is  £138,  which  does  not  include  the 
feeding  of  an  additional  person,  and  a 
servant's  board  is  a  greater  expense 
than  her  wageo.  Distinctly  the  economy 
is  on  the  American  side. 

That  the  servant  business  is  a  trade 
was  impressed  on  me  for  the  first  time 
by  my  very  intelligent  English  cook. 
Each  English  servant  has  her  trade 
which  she  knows,  and  she  declines  to 
meddle  with  what  she  does  not  under- 
stand, for  which  reason  the  dividing 
lines  are  rather  strictly  laid  down.  It 
was  something  I  had  to  learn  so  as  not 
to  call  on  one  servant  to  do  the  duties 
of  another.  Our  American  servants 
are  more  liberal,  but  now  I  realize  that 
a  good  English  servant  is  not  so  much 
an  amateur  as  an  American,  and  unless 


you  wish  to  be  unpleasantly  enUght- 
ened  as  mistress,  you  must  learn  her 
line  of  duty  well.  To  keep  house  one 
must  have  servants,  and  in  a  strange 
place  the  first  problem  is  how  to  get 
them.  Supposing  no  friend  can  recom- 
mend you  one,  you  are  reduced  to 
either  advertising  or  the  registry  office. 
Registry  offices,  through  which  the  ma- 
jority of  sufferers  get  their  "help,"  riot 
in  ungodly  prosperity.  They  have  man- 
agers and  clerks  like  a  bank,  and,  like 
other  corporations,  they  have  no  souls. 
If  you  are  a  meek  lady  they  snub  you» 
and  if  you  are  undecided  they  give  you 
bad  advice.  At  any  rate  they  take 
your  fee  whether  you  get  a  servant  or 
not.  It  seems  to  me  as  if  a  certain 
amount  of  honesty  should  obtain  even 
in  this  business,  and  I  protest  when  I 
pay  five  shillings  for  the  mere  Joy  of 
talking  to  a  stately  female  who  pockets 
my  fee,  and  is  the  presiding  goddess  in 
the  generally  ill-ventilated  temple,  and 
who,  as  soon  a»  my  fee  is  safe,  takes 
no  further  earthly  interest  in  me.  In 
Boston  I  paid  two  shillings,  but  not 
until  I  was  really  suited  with  a  servant. 
The  methods  of  English  registry  offices 
seem  to  me  the  brazenest  kind  of  pi- 
racy. Why  don't  English  women  re- 
bel? Are  they  not  the  daughters  and 
wives  of  grumblers,  and  proibfebly  the 
mothers  also?  However,  fate  was  kind 
to  me,  and  I  got  three  servants,  two  of 
good  village  families,  while  the  supe- 
rior cook  was  the  legacy  of  a  brilliant 
woman,  a  good  deal  of  whose  wisdom 
I  have  since  got  at  second-hand. 

In  the  economy  of  the  universe  I 
know  that  there  is  a  serving  class, 
but  we  people  of  New  England  are  not 
glib  in  the  use  of  the  word  "servant." 
Do  we  not  call  them  "helps"  (In  the 
country)  when  the  expression  is  base 
flattery?  Here,  class  distinctions  have 
put  the  matter  on  a  practical  footing 
—servants  are  servants  and  recognize 
themselves  as  such,  and  have  that  out* 
ward   and   visible   sign   of   the   well- 
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trained  domestics  which  the  Irish  girl, 
direct  from  her  paternal  pig^sty,  scorns 
In  New  York.  'Tou  must  not  think," 
said  my  intelligent  cook,  *that  we  don't 
have  our  feelings  as  much  as  you." 
There  it  was,  and  she  put  herself  as  a 
matt^  of  course  on  quite  a  different 
plane  of  human  beings;  the  American 
servant,  on  the  other  hand,  would  con- 
sider herself  of  the  same  class,  but  ill- 
used  by  circumstances.  I  always  re- 
member what  a  clever  woman  once 
said  to  me,  "Xou  can't  expect  all  the 
Christian  virtues  in  the  kitchen  for  five 
dollars  a  week!"  But  we  do  expect  it. 
Perhaps  the  most  precious  gift  given 
to  me  when  I  left  Boston  was  this  ad- 
vice: "Don't  see  too  much."  Servants 
are  like  children;  to  ke^  them  under 
control  you  must  impress  them.  They 
object  to  a  mistress  who  is  too  clever 
with  her  hands,  but  they  like  her 
praise.  An  American  servant  does  not 
lose  respect  for  a  mistress  who,  if 
necessary,  can  "lend  a  hand,"  but  the 
English  servant  sees  in  such  readiness 
a  distinct  loss  of  dignity.  Many  a  time 
have  my  American  servants  seen  me 
on  the  top  of  a  step-ladder  doing  some- 
thing that  required  more  intelligence 
than  strength,  and  they  have  respected 
my  power  to  "do,"  but  here  something 
keeps  me  from  the  top  of  the  step-lad- 
der—instinct probably.  An  American 
treats  her  servants  more  considerately 
than  an  Englishwoman.  I  am  con- 
scious that  I  save  my  servants  too 
much:  often  (I  confess  it  with  shame) 
I  run  down  a  flight  or  two  to  meet 
them,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  the 
more  I  do  the  more  unwilling  and  un- 
grateful they  become. 

My  three  English  servants,  a  boy,  and 
the  weekly  laundry  doing  now  the  work 
of  two  American  servants,  I  proceed. 
I  have  mentioned  a  vital  and  nearly 
fatal  subject—the  laundry.  In  London 
it  is  awful  but  inevitabde,  and  I  do  not 
wonder  any  more  at  the  stupendous 
dirt  of  the  lower  classes.      Are  their 


things  ever  washed,  and  if  so,  who 
pays?  After  much  observation  I  have 
decided  that  they  make  up  by  a  liberal 
use  of  starch  what  they  lack  in  soap 
and  water  and  "elbow-grease."  Lan- 
guage fails  an  American  direct  from 
the  land  of  clear  skies,  sunshine  and 
soap  and  water,  when  he  contemplates 
the  harrowing  results  of  steam  laun- 
dries. Really  the  most  expensive  of 
luxuries  in  London  is  to  keep  clean. 
When  on  Sunday  afternoons  I  see  in 
Kensington  Gardens  a  poor  infant  with 
a  terribly  starched  dirty  cap  on  its 
head  (in  the  form  of  a  muffin),  envel- 
oped in  an  equally  dirty  and  starched 
cape,  and  carried  by  a  small  girl  in 
fearfully  starched  and  dirty  petticoats, 
I  recognize  maternal  pride  which  rises 
superior  to  London  dirt.  I  am  the 
client  of  a  "model"  laundry  which 
sends  our  linen  back  a  delicate  pearl- 
gray.  We  call  it  affectionately  the 
"muddle"  laundry,  and  it  costs  us  one 
pound  a  week  to  keep  up  the  pearl-gray 
standard.  I  wish  we  could  go  back  to 
the  days  of  chain-armor!  What  rem- 
edy? I  don't  know,  except  country 
laundries  for  the  rich  and  great,  and  no 
help  for  the  poor!  The  only  result  of 
soft  coal  and  dire  necessity  is  the  excel- 
lence and  cheapness  of  the  cleansing 
establishments,  without  which  the  long- 
suffering  householder  would  indeed  sit 
in  sack-cloth  and  ashes! 

My  one  aim  in  furnishing  our  little 
house  has  been  to  keep  the  rooms  free 
from  all  unnecessary  draperies,  which 
are  merely  traps, for  dust.  It  is  hard 
for  me  to  curb  my  feminine  taste, 
which  runs  to  sofa  cushions  and  Orien- 
tal nooks  lighted  by  Venetian  lamps, 
but  the  exigencies  of  the  London  cli- 
mate make  me  strictly  Colonial  (New 
England  Colonial),  and  I  can  look  into 
every  corner— blessed  privilege.  The 
laundry  being  an  accepted  evil,  one  in- 
stitution I  willingly  proclaim  cheap^ 
the  scrub-woman  who  gets  2s.  6d.  a 
day.      Why   don't  all   English   scrub* 
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women  emigrate  to  the  States  in  a 
body?  Tliey  would  get  from  six  to 
eight  shillings  a  day,  overtime  over- 
pay. 

Coming  to  the  details  of  housekeep- 
ing. The  custom  here  is  that  trades- 
men call  for  •rders.  That  also  obtains 
in  America,  but  plenty  of  ladies  there 
go  to  the  markets  and  select  and  order 
for  themselves,  which  is  distinctly  more 
economical.  Here,  as  the  result  of  in- 
adequate storage  room,  the  expense  of 
ice,  and  the  by  no  means  common  use 
of  the  ice-box,  there  is  not  much  food 
kept  in  the  house,  and  I  think  the  lay- 
ing in  of  a  good  supply  once  or  twice  a 
week,  if  the  mistress  understands  or- 
dering and  goes  where  she  pleases,  is 
undoubtedly  cheaper  than  a  daily  or- 
dering of  dribblets.  It  is  the  same 
with  groceries,  and  these  should  be 
kept  under  lock  and  key!  To  an  Ameri- 
can that  is  not  only  an  impossibility,  it 
is  nearly  an  insult,  and  I  know  of  not  a 
single  American  housekeeper  who 
weighs  out  the  groceries  and  other  arti- 
cles to  be  u^ed  week  by  week.  It  seems 
to  me  to  start  the  mutual  relationship 
of  mistress  and  maid  on  a  basis  of  sus- 
picion. It  is  useless  to  give  a  tabu- 
lated list  of  values  where  prices  fluctu- 
ate. I  simply  compare  the  differences 
as  I  have  found  them  in  my  own  little 
housekeeping.  Meat,  with  the  exer- 
tion of  flllet  and  sirloin,  is  dearer  here, 
and  so  is  poultry.  Groceries  average 
about  the  same,  but  coffee  and  flour  are 
dearer.  So  are  butter  and  eggs.  Milk 
is  the  same,  but  tea,  so  dear  to  the 
Bnglish  heart,  is  so  cheap  that  one  can 
undermine  one's  nervous  system  at  a 
very  small  expense.  Vegetables  are 
good  and  cheap  but  there  is  little  vari- 
ety, while  fruit  is  dear.  I  miss  the 
ordinary  cheap,  good  fruits,  the  Cali- 
fornia grapes  and  the  Concords  with 
th^  clusters  of  deep  blue  berries,  a 
five-pound  basket  of  which  only  cost  a 
shilling.  They  were  first  grown  In  the 
old  New  England  town  that  Emerson 


made  famous.  As  for  apples,  pears  and 
peaches,  they  are  among  the  cheap 
fruits  over  the  sea,  and  I  maintain  their 
superiority  to  their  English  kin*  What 
oranges  equal  the  Floridas?  The  ''Shad- 
dock," the  so-called  "grape-fruit,"  is 
only  just  making  its  conquering  way 
into  the  English  sh<H>B.  If*  as  it  is 
claimed,  it  is  the  forbidden  fruit  of  the 
Garden  of  Eden,  Eve  is  nearly  justified! 
Yes,  there  are  many  good  things  in  the 
States  and  at  reasonable  prices.  I  have 
only  to  think  of  the  divine  "sweet  corn" 
and  "squash"  and  "sweet  potatoes," 
and  even  the  modest  white  bean  from 
which  all  New  England  makes  its  na- 
tional dish  of  **pork  and  beans."  Fish 
there  is  in  great  variety  in  London,  but 
that  I  also  find  dear.  How  is  it  possi- 
ble for  me  to  live  in  a  land  where  lob- 
sters and  oysters  are  a  luxury  and  not 
a  necessity?  Only  a  housekeeper  knows 
what  a  refuge  in  trouble  they  are— 
when  an  unexpected  visitor  turns  up. 
Is  not  the  "oyster  stew"  (a  soup  of 
milk  and  oysters)  nearly  an  American 
national  dish?  But  it  could  only  reach 
perfection  in  that  blessed  land  where 
to  eat  oysters  is  not  to  suck  a  copper 
key,  and  where  they  exist  in  regal  pro- 
fusion. I  look  with  scorn  at  the  measly 
little  lobsters  for  each  of  which  the 
fishmonger  demands  three  ridiculous 
shillings  instead  of  Is.  Sd.  My  heart 
longs  for  lobster  d  la  Newburg  till  I  re- 
member that  it  takes  three  of  these 
poor  creatures  to  make  the  dish— nine 
shillings!  So  I  continue  to  yearn  and 
keep  my  nine  shillings.  I  cannot,  how- 
ever, leave  the  subject  without  expres- 
sing my  hearty  admiration  for  the 
beauty  of  the  English  fish  shops  and 
butcher  shops.  To  see  a  fish  shop  in 
Ix>nd<m  is  to  see  a  trade  haloed  over 
with  poetry.  If  I  were  a  fishmonger 
I  would  sit  among  my  stock-in-trade 
and  be  inspired.  The  fishmonger  is  an 
artist,  he  constructs  pictures  of  still- 
life  which  would  have  been  revelations 
to  the  greatest  of  Dutch  masters,  and 
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the  same  I  can  say  of  the  butchers' 
shops.  lu  America  our  fish  shops  are 
devoid  of  poetry— the  only  compensa- 
tion being  to  see  tl^  mountainous  piles 
of  oysters,  ready  to  be  opened,  and  in- 
numerable great  red  lobsters. 

To  one  item  of  American  economy  I 
wish  to  return  with  added  stress;  that 
is,  the  baking  of  bread  in  each  house. 
This  household  bread,  if  well  made,  is 
delicious,  substantial,  and  economical. 
Usually  the  cook  bakes  twice  a  week, 
and  beside  tliat  she  is  expected  to  have 
ready  for  breakfast  either  fresh  baked 
"biscuits"  (scones),  "muffins,"  or  "pop- 
t)vers."  The  yearly  allowance  of  flour 
for  each  person  is  one  barrel,  and  I 
reckon  the  expense  to  be  about '  one- 
half  what  bread  costs  here.  The  Eng- 
lish "double-decker"  is  a  fearful  and 
wonderful  production  that  errs  on  the 
side  of  heaviness,  just  as  the  American 
baker's  bread  errs  on  the  side  of  frivo- 
lous lightness  and  nourishes  like  froth. 

Whenever  I  hear  Americans  proclaim 
the  cheapness  of  a  visit  to  London  I 
have  without  exception  discovered  that 
they  live  here  as  they  would  not  dream 
of  living  at  home,  where,  should  they 
take  lodgings  in  the  same  economic 
manner,  they  could  live  quite  as  cheap- 
ly. Another  inexpensive  commodity— 
which  becomes  very  expensive  in  the 
end— is  cabs.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
they  are  cheap,  and  the  fatal  result  is 
that  they  are  used  to  an  extent  which 
makes  them  a  serious  item  of  expense 
to  a  family  of  moderate  means.  In 
America  we  pay  2s.  each  for  a  short 
drive  in  that  stately  vehicle  called  a 
"hack,"  and  the  price  is  prohibitive  for 
an  average  family  except  on  "occa- 
sions." So  cab  fares  are  not  a  serious 
Item  in  domestic  expenses. 

From  experience,  I  believe  the  United 
States  has  a  very  unmerited  reputation 
for  exi)ense.  Live  well,  even  if  not 
ostentatiously,  in  London,  and  it  costs 
fully  as  much  as  in  New  York  or  Bos- 
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ton— more  than  it  costs  in  Boston.  I 
do  not  judge  by  millionaires  or  beggars, 
for  both  are  independent  of  statistics, 
but  by  the  middle  classes.  Houses  are 
here  singularly  devoid  of  comforts,  and, 
taking  the  same  income,  I  should  say 
a  middle-class  American  family  could 
live  there  as  cheaply  as  here,  but  with 
more  comfort,  and  when  it  comes  to 
schooling  for  children,  an  item  to  which 
I  have  not  alluded,  with  infinitely 
greater  advantages. 

In  writing  down  these  desultory  re- 
flections, I  have  been  actuated  by  the 
thought  that  what  I  have  learned  may 
be  of  use  to  some  puzzled  American 
creature,  who,  having  married  an  Eng- 
lishman, proposes,  with  only  American 
standards  to  guide  her,  to  live  in  Eng- 
land. She  must  not  believe,  as  I  was 
told,  that  an  American  income  will  go 
one-third  farther  there.  It  won't.  She 
must  be  prepared  to  accept  other  meth- 
ods, even  if,  secretly,  she  modifies  them 
a  little  to  siiit  her  American  notions, 
but  she  must  not  boast,  for  her  well- 
meaning  efforts  will,  at  best,  be  regard- 
ed with  good-natured  tolerance. 

How  I  wish  I  could  clap  a  bdg,  stolid, 
conservative,  frost-bitten  English  ma- 
tron into  a  snug  American  house,  with 
a  furnace,  and  heaps  of  closet  (cup- 
board) room,  and  all  sorts  of  bells  and 
lifts  and  telephones,  and  then  force  her 
to  tell  me  the  absolute,  unvarnished 
truth!     What  would  she  say?    I  know! 

In  conclusion,  I  wonder  if  I,  as  an 
exiled  American  sister,  might  make  a 
plea  to  my  American  brethren?  It  is 
this,  that  when  they  send  me  their  wed- 
ding invitations,  as  well  as  others, 
printed  on  their  swellest  "Whiting" 
paper,  they  will  kindly  put  on  enough 
postage.  Why  should  I  have  to  pay 
flvepence  on  each  joyful  occasion?  On 
some,  bristling  with  pasteboard,  I  have 
even  had  to  pay  tenpence,— why  add 
this  pang  to  exile? 

Aimie  E,  Lane. 
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TBB  MILXTABY  MBMOIBS  OF  A  FBIHCXBB. 


''Charles  The  Great,"  says  Shake- 
speare's Archbishop  Chlchely  in  th« 
course  cf  his  somewhat  lengthy  speech, 
"established  then  this  law:  *No  woman 
shall  bear  rule  In  Salique  land'"; 
"which  law,"  as  the  Archbishop  ob- 
serves shortly  afterwards,  "was  not"— 
or  ought  not  to  have  been— "devisM 
for  the  realm  of  France."  French- 
women have  taken  upon  themselves  to 
exact  their  revenge  for  this  unchival- 
rous  decree,  and  through  all  succeeding 
ages  they  have  contrived  to  exert  an 
influence  over  public  affairs  which  is 
perhaps  unequalled  In  the  history  of 
any  other  nation.  If  the  statutes  of 
the  land  denied  them  such  a  ruler  as 
Queen  Elizabeth  or  as  Catherine  of 
Russia,  there  rwas  no  law  which  could 
nullify  such  powers  as  were  wielded  by 
the  "Women  of  the  Salons,"  or,  a  cen- 
tury or  two  earlier,  by  the  ladies  of 
the  Fronde,  or  by  those  of  the  court  of 
Catherine  de  Medicis.  Anne  de  Bour- 
bon-Montpensier,  "grande  Frondeuse," 
holder  of  Paris  and  Orleans  against 
the  King,  had  little  or  none  of  the 
brilliant  versatility  which  gave  influ- 
ence to  so  many  of  her  countrywomen. 
Her  conversational  powers  were  not  re- 
markable; her  literary  education  cer- 
tainly ceased  at  fifteen,  if  indeed  it 
can  be  said  to  have  ever  begim;  she 
wrote  like  a  princess,  in  the  sense  in 
which  Madame  Lebrun  told  Louis 
XVIII.  that  he  sang  like  a  prince;  so 
much  so  that,  but  for  the  assistance  of 
a  secretary,  her  memoirs  would  have 
been  scarcely  decipherable.  Yet,  even 
in  the  most  cultivated  salon,  "la  grande 
Mademoiselle"— the  title  itself  is  elo- 
quent—was not  a  person  whom  it 
would  have  been  possible  to  ignore. 
She  carried  with  her  a  complete  as- 
surance of  her  position,  an  unwaver- 


ing confidence  in  the  superiority  of  the 
House  of  Bourbon  over  the  rest  of  the 
human  race,  which  would  have  ena- 
bled her  to  hold  her  own  In  any  as- 
sembly. In  her  naive-  arrogance,  her 
careless  good-nature  to  her  subordi- 
nates, her  capacity  for  preserving  a 
reasonable  amount  of  dignity  in  the 
most  untoward  circumstances,  she  is 
as  typical  of  the  old  regime  as  Madame 
Roland  was  of  the  new. 

Her  memoirs,  which  extend  ov»  the 
greater  part  of  a  life  of  sixty-five  years,, 
are  of  very  unequal  interest.  But  hei 
martial  triumphs,  brief  though  they 
were,  stand  out  as  a  i>icturesque  ep- 
isode in  a  more  or  less  dreary  record 
of  court  Jealousies  and  Intrigues; 
and  it  may  be  worth  while  to  recall 
them,  if  only  for  the  reason  that  they 
bring  before  us  a  type  almost  un- 
known to  that  period^the  disinter- 
ested partisan. 

Mademoiselle,  Duchesse  de  Montpen- 
sier,  Princesse  de  Roche-sur-Yon,  Prin- 
cesse  de  Dombes,  Duchesse  de  Chatel- 
h6rault— to  mention  only  a  few  of  her 
titles— was  bom  in  Paxis  in  1627.  She 
was  the  daughter  of  Gaston,  Duke  of 
Orleans,  brother  of  Louis  XI 11..  and 
better  known  in  his  time  as  "Mon- 
sieur" ;  and  of  Marie  de  Bourbon, 
heiress  of  the  House  of  Bourbon-Mont- 
pensier.  This  lady,  dying  at  her 
daughter's  birth,  bequeathed  to  her 
lands  and  revenues  enough  to  make  her 
the  richest  princess  in  France,  and  a 
string  of  high-sounding  designations,, 
among  which  her  baptismal  name  of 
Anne  was  almost  forgotten.  As  the 
eldest  daughter  of  "Monsieur."  the  un- 
equivocal title  of  "Mademoiselle"  wa» 
hers  by  right,  and  by  this  title  she  was- 
generally  known;  as  to  hers^f,  she 
was  quite  ready  to  ignoi^  any  other 
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form  of  address,  for,  in  theory  at  least, 
she  attached  far  more  Importaiice  to 
her  royal  blood  than  to  her  ducal  for- 
tune. 

She  grew  up  at  court,  surrounded  by 
the  spirit  of  faction  in  its  most  acute 
form,  herself  an  active  member  of  a 
political  party— not  over  scrupulous, 
perhaps,  but  marked  throughout  by  a 
certain  frankness  of  disi)osition  which 
distinguishes  her  from  most  of  her 
contemporaries.  At  six  years  old  she 
was  brought  to  see  her  fathw's  fol- 
lowers publicly  disgraced  at  Fontaine- 
bleau.  At  thirteen  she  was  the  leader 
of  a  band  of  young  ladies  who  revolted 
against  the  social  supremacy  of  the 
Princesse  de  Cond^,  and  wrecked  her 
balls  by  using  means  of  the  most  va- 
rious kinds  to  prevent  the  guests  from 
attending.  In  course  of  time  several 
marriages  were  suggested  for  her,  and 
among  her  suitors  was  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  afterwards  Charles  II.,  warmly 
encouraged  by  Queen  Henrietta  Maria, 
who,  after  the  manner  of  her  kind, 
was  unfeignedly  anxious  that  her  im- 
pecunious son  should  take  some  step 
to  retrieve  his  fortunes;  but  it  was 
decided  that  a  king  who  was  appar- 
ently destined  to  spend  his  days  in 
exile  was  no  fitting  match  for  an  heir- 
ess of  such  importance.  Indeed,  be- 
fore the  events  of  the  summer  of  1652 
there  were  many  who  considered  that 
Mademoiselle  need  only  play  her  cards 
well  to  be  Queen  of  Prance.  Her 
portrait  is  candidly  given  by  a  chron- 
icler of  the  period  in  his  account  of  the 
principal  persons  at  court:  "hautalne, 
hardle,  d'un  courage  plus  masle  que 
n'est  ordinahrement  celuy  d'une  femme 
.  .  .  fi^e,  entreprenante  et  libre  & 
parler.  II  est  difficile  que  son  coeur 
altier  se  puisse  soumettre'&  la  dominion 
d'un  homme.  .  .  .  iBUe  est  belle  et  de 
grande  taiUe,  d*une  mine  masle,  une 
d-marche  libre,  un  port  majestueux." 
It  must  be  admitted  that  her  memohrs 
do  not  convey  the  idea  of  quite  such  a 


ferocious  Amason;  and  h»  manner  of 
describing  her  feats  <tf  arms  is  es- 
sentially feminine. 

When  the  political  troubles  which 
culminated  in  the  War  of  the  Fronde 
first  took  a  serious  aspect.  Mademoi- 
selle ranged  herself,  once  for  all,  on 
the  side  of  Monsieur,  her  father;  that 
is  to  say,  in  steady  opposition  to  the 
Queen  Regent  and  Cardinal  Mazarin. 
She  was  immediately  signalized  as^ 
one  of  the  most  pronounced  frandeu8€8. 
Monsieur,  who  was  seldom  on  good 
terms  with  his  daughter,  and  had 
lately  quarreled  with  her  over  certain 
negotiations  for  hor  marriage,  now  saw 
that  her  high  spirit  might  be  turned  to 
account  Cond^,  on  whom  the  fortunes 
of  the  Fronde  mostly  depended,  was  in 
Guienne,  and  the  young  Due  de  Beau- 
fort--"le  roi  des  Hailes"— with  other 
leaders  of  the  popular  party  was  de- 
termined upon  holding  the  principal 
towns  south  of  Paris  against  the  Royal 
force,  thereby  assuring  to  CoQd6  bis 
line  of  communication.  For  this  pur- 
pose everyone  was  of  opinion  that 
Monsieur  himself  must  undertake  the 
defence  of  the  city  of  Orleans,  where, 
though  the  authorities  wwe  inclined 
to  submit  to  our  King,  the  poorer- 
townspec^le  still  held  to  Gaston  as 
their  feudal  lord.  But  it  was  in  vain 
that  Beaufort  urged  the  necessity  of 
this  step;  Monsieur,  while  outwardly 
consenting  to  act  on  the  suggestion, 
was  inwardly  resolved  to  do  nothing 
of  the  kind.  It  was  not  till  he  had  re- 
duced his  adherents  almost  to  despair 
that  the  idea  was  started  of  employing 
Mademoiselle  as  a  substitute— a  pro- 
posal which  was  no  sooner  mentioned 
than  it  was  hailed  with  enthusiasm^ 
She  was  known  to  be  enterprising  and, 
above  all,  reliable.  "C'est  une  brave- 
fille,"  the  people  said  to  her;  "elle- 
portera  une  pique  aussi  blen  qu'un 
6ventail.''  Moreover,  she  was  delighted 
with  the  undertaking,  though  slightly 
ashamed  of  her  father  for  letting  her 
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go.  She  made  her  preparations  with 
all  possible  light-heartedness,  and  set 
forth  undaunted,  in  a  coach,  attended 
by  three  of  her  ladies— Mesdames  de 
Br^aut^,  de  Fiesque,  and  de  Frontenac. 
Monsieur  stood  at  the  window  and  sew 
them  start;  a  truly  original  party  for 
the  attack  of  a  fortified  town. 

Once  outside  Paris  they  were  met 
by  an  escort  of  500  horse,  and  the 
princess  left  her  carriage  to  ride  at 
their  head,  "which,"  she  records, 
"gave  the  soldiers  great  pleasure  when 
they  saw  me;  and  the  officers,*'  she 
naively  adds,  "were  even  more  pleased 
than  if  it  had  been  Monsieur."  The 
words  suggest  a  picturesque  little 
scene.  At  Arthenay,  about  twenty 
miles  from  her  journey's  end,  she  met 
with  the  first  signs  of  opposition.  A 
messenger,  one  De  Flamarens,  came 
from  Orleans  to  inform  her  that  she 
was  to  be  refused  admittance;  the 
citizens  had  shut  the  gates,  and  the 
King's  army  was  advancing  from  the 
further  side;  she  was  therefore 
strongly  advised  to  go  no  further,  but 
-to  pretend  illness,  and  not  attempt  to 
force  a  way  into  the  town.  Mademoi- 
selle's reply  was  characteristic  in  the 
extreme.  She  dismissed  the  Due  de 
Rohan,  who  had  escorted  her  till  then, 
saying  that  she  would  not  be  responsi- 
ble for  80  important  a  person;  "but  as 
for  me,"  she  continu)t*d,  "there  is  no 
question;  I  shall  go  straight  to  Orleans. 
If  I  can  get  into  the  town,  my  being 
there  will  encourage  those  who  are 
-serving  his  Royal  Highness  and  con- 
vert those  who  are  not  For  to  see 
persons  of  my  condition  exposing  them- 
selves in  danger  is  a  thing  which  in- 
spires anyone^'~"cela  anime  terrible- 
ment  les  peuples."  If  she  should  be 
cinable  to  gain  an  entran'ce  she  would 
^retire  to  join  the  army  under  the  Due 
de  Beaufort;  and  if,  at  the  worst,  she 
•should  be  arrested,  in  any  case  she 
would  fall  into  the  hands  of  people 
who  spoke  her  own  language,  and  who 


would  show  her  the  consideration  due 
to  her  birth. 

With  these  conclusive  arguments 
she  resumed  her  place  in  the  coach, 
and  set  off  from  Arthenay  at  five  in 
the  morning,  leaving  the  greater  part 
of  her  escort  to  follow  as  best  they 
might  Reports  met  her  on  the  way 
that  the  King's  troops  were  already  in 
Orleans;  but  being,  as  she  admits,  "of 
a  rather  resolute  natmre,"  she  disre- 
garded them  all,  and  arrived  before 
Porte  Bannidre,  one  of  the  principal 
gates  of  the  town,  before  midday.  It 
was,  as  the  messenger  had  foretold, 
firmly  barricaded,  and  her  demands  for 
admittance  met  with  absolutely  no 
success.  She  was  not  even  allowed  to 
hold  any  communication  with  the 
authorities,  after  the  first  refusal. 
Mademoiselle  continued  before  the  gate 
for  three  hours,  m'enfiuyant  datw  nwt^ 
carro8SC,  till  she  could  bear  the  inaction 
no  longer,  and  dismounted,  to  walk 
along  under  the  walls  with  the  ladies 
who  had  accompanied  her  in  the  car- 
riage. She  could  see  M.  le  Marquis 
d'Alluye,  the  governor,  watching  her 
through  the  shot- window  over  the  gate; 
while  the  townspeople,  who  lined  the 
ramparts,  cried  out  with  joy  at  sight 
of  her:  "Vive  le  Roi,  les  princes,  et 
point  do  Mazarin!"  In  her  excitement, 
she  declares,  she  "could  not  help  call- 
ing back  to  them  to  go  to  the  HOtel  de 
Ville  and  make  the  authcMrities  come 
and  open  the  gates,"  though  her  ad- 
visers told  her  she  ought  not  to  have 
done  it.  At  the  next  entrance  they 
were  equally  repulsed.  But  this 
strange  little  forlorn  hope  was  not  to 
be  discouraged;  they  still  pursued 
their  way,  and  finally  reached  the  place 
where  the  walls  of  the  town  were  met 
by  the  river.  Then  at  last  thehr  per- 
severance was  rewarded,  for  the  ferry- 
men sudd  boatmen  no  sooner  recognized 
their  duke's  daughter  than  they  came 
as  one  man  to  offer  her  their  services. 
There  was  a  gate,  they  said,  not  far 
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off,  opening  on  to  one  of  the  quays, 
which  they  (would  undertake  to  break 
open  If  she  gave  them  leave.  "Some- 
thing wonderful  will  happen  to  me  to- 
day," said  the  princess  to  her  ladles; 
"an  astrologer  foretold  It  me.  I  shall 
have  that  gate  opened,  or  take  the 
town  by  assault"  "I  accepted  the 
offer  gladly,"  she  continues,  "and  said 
all  the  pleasant  things  to  these  boat- 
men that  I  could  think  of."  The  tide 
was  low  in  the  river,  and  a  bridge  was 
Improvised,  consisting  of  two  ferry- 
boats and  a  ladder,  by  which  Mad- 
emoiselle was  te  scale  the  quay.  "One 
rung  of  the  ladder,"  she  remembered 
afterwards,  "was  missing,  which  made 
it  difficult  to  get  up"— more  especially, 
one  would  Imagine,  in  the  stately  cos- 
tume of  the  period;  "but  none  of  these 
things  seemed  to  matter  when  so  much 
advantage  to  the  party  was  at  stake." 
Madame  de  Br6aut6,  "the  most  chicken- 
hearted  creature  In  the  world,"  was 
crying  out  against  the  whole  proceed- 
ing; "and  I  am  not  sur^"  her  mistress 
unfeelingly  relates,  **that  the  fright  she 
was  In  did  not  even  make  her  swear." 
Meanwhile  the  boatmen  worked  with 
a  will,  and  without  encountering  much 
oi^positlon,  as  a  band  of  soldiers,  who 
still  supported  Monsieur's  cause,  had 
been  gathered  together  on  the  inner 
side  of  the  wall,  with  M.  de  Gramomt, 
a  frondeur,  at  their  head.  Mademoi- 
selle stood  by,  with  her  little  group  of 
attendants,  eagerly  watching  for  the 
signal  to  advance,  and  quite  as  much 
alive  to  the  humorous  side  of  the  oc- 
casion as  to  its  real  importance.  "When 
I  saw,"  she  says,  "that  they  had  taken 
two  planks  out  of  the  middle  of  the 
door,  and  that  there  was  no  other  way 
of  opening  it,  as  two  great  Iron  bars 
had  been  fastened  across,  Gramont 
signed  to  me  from  inside  to  come  for- 
ward. It  was  so  muddy  that  one  of  my 
footmen  lifted  me  to  the  gate,  and 
pushed  me  through  the  hole,  and  no 
sooner  was  my  head  Inside  than  the 


drums  struck  up;  I  gave  my  hand  to 
the  captain,  and  said:  *You  will  be 
glad  to  be  able  to  say  that  it  was  you 
who  brought  me  In.'  The  shouts  of 
*Vlve  le  Rol,  les  Princes,  et  point  de 
MazarinI'  were  redoubled.  Two  men 
put  me  in  a  wooden  chair  they  had 
brought,  and  I  was  so  glad  to  be  where 
I  was  that  I  do  not  know  whether  I 
sat  on  the  seat  or  on  one  of  the  arms; 
everyone  was  kissing  my  hands,  and  I 
could  do  nothing  but  laugh  to  think  of 
the  position  I  was  In." 

In  this  triumphal  state,  covered  with 
mud,  and  in  fits  of  laughter,  with  the 
drums  beating  before  her.  Mademoiselle 
was  borne  through  the  town  to  the 
council-house,  where  the  governor  and 
other  officials,  not  a  little  embarrased 
by  the  unexpected  turn  of  affairs,  could 
only  make  the  best  of  it,  by  receiving 
her  with  all  4ue  honors.  "Persons  of 
my  rank,"  she  observes  in  her  favor- 
ite phrase,  "must  be  in  the  habit  of 
giving  orders  wherever  they  may  find 
themselves";  therefore,  with  a  dignity 
not  the  least  impaired  by  her  irregu- 
lar entrance,  the  "new  Maid  of  Or- 
leans," as  she  was  nicknamed,  unhes- 
itatingly assumed  the  direction  of 
affairs.  When  these  transactions  had 
been  accomplished,  it  was  ahready  late 
in  the  evening;  but,  tired  as  she  was,, 
the  victorious  commander  could  not 
forego  the  satisfaction  of  announcing 
her  success  with  her  own  hand,  and 
she  sat  writing  dispatches  to  Mon- 
sieur, and  to  the  Due  de  Beaufort,  till 
three  in  the  morning.  G^aston's  reply 
was  one  of  the  few  civU  letters  he  ever 
addressed  to  her;  "My  daughter,"  he 
wrote,  "you  have  saved  Orleans  for  me 
and  secured  Paris;  it  is  the  cause  of 
national  rejoicings,  and  everyone  de- 
clares your  conduct  was  worthy  of  the 
granddaughter  of  Henri  IV."  At  the 
same  time  he  sent  congratulations  to 
Mesdames  de  Fiesque  and  de  Fron- 
tenac,  inscribed,  "A  mesdames  les 
comtesses,  mar^chales  de  camp  dans 
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rarm^  da    ma  fille    eontre   le  Massa- 
rin." 

Mademoiselle  remained  for  about  a 
month  in  Orleans,  which  was  converted 
by  her  presence  into  one  of  the  most 
^nti-royalist  strongholds  in  France. 
The  citizens  adored  her,  and  would 
open  the  gates  to  none  but  Monsieur's 
followers,  and  the  town  was  used  as 
headquarters  by  Beaufort's  army  dur- 
ing the  greater  part  of  her  stay.  The  va- 
rious difficulties  which  she  encoun- 
tered; her  embarrassment  before  her 
first  council  of  war,  when  the  task  of 
explaining  Monsieur's  instructions  to 
the  assembled  officers  devolved  upoa 
Jier;  and  her  dismay,  tempered  by 
amusement,  at  the  furious  quarrel  be- 
tween the  two  generals,  the  Dukes  of 
Beaufort  and  Nemours,  who  actually 
struck  each  other  in  her  presence,  and 
wept  when  she  succeeded  in  reconcil- 
ing them:  —these  and  many  other  de- 
tails are  given  in  her  memoirs  at  too 
great  length  for  quotation.  When  the 
time  came  for  her  return  to  Paris,  she 
was  received  in  the  different  towns 
along  the  road  -with  full  military  hon- 
ors, and  enjoyed  them  to  the  utmost 
Cond^  himself,  "M.  le  Prince"  as  he 
was  called  by  his  contemporaries,  came 
to  meet  her,  with  a  distinguished 
company,  and  escorted  her  on  the  last 
stage  of  the  journey,  "and  the  people 
in  the  streets,"  she  wrote  after  her  entrj* 
into  the  capital,  **ran  after  me  as  if 
they  had  never  seen  me  before,  so  that 
I  was  quite  ashamed." 

In  short,  she  had  acquired  a  reputa- 
tion for  valor  and  military  skill,  which 
was  soon  to  be  much  more  severely 
tested  than  in  the  assault  "pour  rire" 
on  Orleans.  The  summer  of  the  same 
year  (1652)  found  the  Queen-mother 
and  the  young  King  at  Rueil;  Mad- 
emoiselle and  her  father,  strong  in  the 
«upport  of  the  masses,  lived  secure  In 
Paris;  and  two  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  French  generals  repre- 
sented the  Queen  and  the  Princes  in 


skirmishes  outside  the  walls.    Matters 
had  been  fairly  quiet  within  the  town 
for  some  months  when  suddenly  what 
had  been  little  more  than  a  pretence 
of  warfare  blazed  out  into  stem  real- 
ity.    On  the   morning  of  July  2,   as 
early    as    six    o'clock,    Mademoiselle, 
who  occupied  a  suite  of  apartments  at 
the  Tuileries,  was  roused  by  the  ar- 
rival of  a  messenger,  sent  by  *'M.  le 
Prince"  to  inform  her  that  he  had  been 
attacked,  near  Montmartre,  by  a  very 
superior  force  under  Turenne;  that  the 
Porte    St-Denis    had     already    been 
closed;  and  that,  unless  a  retreat  could 
be  kept  open  for  him  to  the  city,  the 
army  of  the  Fronde  was  lost    This  ap- 
peal for  help  was  addressed  in  the  first 
place  to  Monsieur,  who,  on  receiving  It, 
pleaded  illness     and  declined  to  take 
any  steps  whatever;    Gond6,  foresee- 
ing this  contingency,  had  dh*ected  that 
the  message  should  also  be  delivered 
to  Mademoiselle,  and  she  was  now  im- 
plored to  use  what  infiuence  she  could 
with  her  father  before  it  was  too  late. 
Gaston  d'Orl^ans  had  often  given  his 
daughter  cause  to  blush  for  him,  but 
her  sense  of  filial  duty  was  never  more 
hardly  tried  than  on  this  occasion.    To 
her  loyal,  if  ungovemed,  nature  it  was 
utterly  incomprehensible  that  he  should 
be  willing  to  sacrifice  his  adherents  to 
his  personal  jealousy  of  Condd  and  to 
the  fear  of  being  implicated  in  an  un- 
successful revolt.     She  entreated  him 
with  tears  to  make  the  necessary  ef- 
forts, if  not  for  the  sake  of  their  cause, 
at    least    for    that   of   their   personal 
friends,    who    were   with    the    army; 
"brave   and   honest    men,"    she   says, 
"who  all  in  turns  seemed  to  come  be- 
fore  my    mind;"    and.    when   all    she 
could   say  on   that  score   proved   un- 
availing,   she    begged   him,    for    very 
shame,  to  keej)  his  room  and  act  the 
part  of  an  invalid  a  little  more  con- 
vincingly.    "II  n'en  fit  rien;"  neither 
prayers  nor  threats  would  move  him, 
and     after    an     hour's     conversation. 
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during  wMch  time,  as  Mademoiselle 
observes,  "all  om:  friends  might  have 
been  killed,  to  say  nothing  of  M.  le 
Prince,'*  MM.  de  Bohan  and  de  Cha- 
vigny,  Gaston's  principal  counsellors, 
appeared  on  the  scene.  They  sug- 
gested, as  before,  that  there  w^as  no 
one  so  well  fitted  as  Mademoiselle  to 
take  the  place  which  should  have  been 
filled  by  Monsieur;  possibly  they 
hinted  that  she  could  represent,  yet  not 
commit  him.  In  any  case  their  united 
arguments  succeeded  in  obtaining  per- 
missioin  for  her  to  act,  together  with 
a  written  document,  referring  "lee 
Messieurs  de  ville''  to  the  princess,  his 
daughter,  for  their  instructions.  The 
traditional  gaiety  of  the  Fronde  was 
quite  eclipsed,  and  Mademoiselle,  in  the 
greatest  anxiety,  hastened  to  the 
Hotel  de  Ville  to  meet  the  Governor, 
Michel  de  I'HOpital,  and  the  other 
municipal  authorities.  She  was  not 
too  well  received.  Her  demands  were, 
firstly,  that  they  should  call  the  in- 
habitants of  Paris  to  arms,  and  send 
2,000  men  to  Condi's  assistance;  and 
secondly,  that  they  should  give  her  a 
troop  of  400  soldiers  to  post  where  she 
liked.  The  great  request  she  kept  to 
the  last,  which  was  that  they  should 
let  the  Prince's  army  through  their 
gates  and  keep  out  the  King's.  There 
was  no  reason  to  hesitate,  she  assured 
them,  with  more  conviction  than  ac- 
curacy. If  Cond6  were  defeated,  the 
town  would  fall  into  the  hands  of 
Mazarin,  who  knew  himself  to  be 
hated  by  the  citizens,  and  would  take 
revenge  accordingly;  thus  the  enemies 
of  Monsieur  would  be  found  to  be  the 
worst  enemies  of  Paris.  "That  may 
be,"  replied  the  President  de  I'HOpital, 
*'but  you.  Mademoiselle,  are  aware 
that,  but  for  the  existence  of  your 
army,  there  would  have  been  no  ques- 
tioQ  of  fighting  at  all."  Madame  de 
Nemours,  the  sister  of  Beaufort,  was 
one  of  the  few  ladies  present  and 
would    have    disputed    the    question, 


had  not  Mademoiselle  interfered.  "Gen- 
tlemen," she  said,  addressing  the 
council,  "remember  that,  while  you 
are  discussing  this  matter,  the  life  of 
M.  le  Prince  is  in  danger  in  your 
faubourgs.  Think  of  the  disgrace  that 
would  come  upon  you  if  he  fell  by 
your  fault  If  you  can  send  him  help, 
then  do  it  quickly."  StUl  they  would 
give  no  consent  without  some  further 
debate,  for  which  purpose  they  with- 
drew into  another  room,  while  the  poor 
princess,  who  felt  that  everything  now 
depended  upon  her,  stood  at  the  win- 
dow that  opened  into  the  Chapel  of  the 
St-Esprit,  reciting  her  prayers.  At 
length,  to  her  unspeakable  thankful- 
ness, a  message  came  that  all  her  con- 
ditions were  agreed  to.  She  was  al- 
most at  her  wits'  end,  she  tells  us, 
and  was  meditating  an  appeal  to  the 
people  of  Paris,  when  the  news  ar- 
rived; needless  to  add.  she  lost  no 
time  in  acting  upon  it. 

The  fight  had  now  continued  for 
several  hours.  Cond6.  still  resisting 
fiercely— his  enemies  said  "like  a  de- 
mon"—had  been  driven  back  into  the 
narrow  streets  of  the  faubourg  out- 
side  jthe  Porte  St.-Antoine.  It  was  at 
this  moment  that  Mademoiselle,  by 
causing  the  great  gate  to  open  and  ad- 
mit his  hard-pressed  troops,  changed 
the  fortune  of  the  day.  As  she  made 
her  way  through  the  city,  to  assure 
herself  that  her  directions  had  been 
carried  out,  the  whole  force  came 
pouring  in.  -At  every  step,"  she  de- 
scribes,  **we  saw  wounded  men.  some 
on  foot,  some  riding,  some  carried  on 
ladders  and  planks:  and  dead  bodies 
in  litters.  In  the  Rue  de  la  Tixanderle 
we  met  the  most  horrible  sight  that 
can  be  imagined:  M.  de  la  Roche- 
foucauld  with  a  musket  shot  between 
his  eyes;  his  son  was  leading  him." 
Others  of  her  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances she  met  in  sUU  worse  case,  so 
that,  for  all  her  warlike  reputation, 
she  had  no  rest  that  night,  "J'eus  tons 
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ces  pauvres  morts  dans  la  t6te/*  But 
she  was  still  the  "granddaughter  of 
Henri  IV.,"  and,  fired  with  the  idea  of 
a  still  more  audacious  measure,  she 
pushed  on  for  the  Bastille  itself, 
where,  with  the  artillery  of  the  fortress 
at  her  command,  she  was  prepared  to 
use  it  to  ensure  the  safety  of  her 
friends.  One  of  the  officials,  being  in- 
formed of  her  intention,  came  forward 
to  offa*  his  house  in  the  Rue  St-An- 
toine,  as  a  half-way  lodging,  from  which 
she  might  send  her  orders  either 
to  the  Bastille  or  to  the  gates.  Mad- 
emoiselle thankfully  accepted,  glad  to 
escape,  even  for  a  moment,  from  the 
horrors  outside;  though  the  room 
where  she  waited  looked  nowhere  but 
Into  the  street.  As  she  sat  there 
she  relates  how  Cond6,  who  passed 
among  those  who  knew  him  for  a  mon- 
ster of  heartleseness,  came  suddenly 
into  the  house,  straight  out  of  the 
fight;  "dans  un  6tat  pitoyable,"  blood- 
stained, covered  with  dust,  his  cuirass 
"tout  cribl6  de  coups,"  a  sword  in  his 
hand  and  the  sheath  lost.  He  made 
some  brief  apology,  dropped  into  a 
chair,  and  burst  into  tears,  saying 
that  all  his  friends  were  killed.  "Yet 
they  tell  you,"  she  adds,  "that  he  cares 
for  nothing  and  no  one."  After  a  few 
moments  he  collected  himself  and  went 
out  again,  leaving  his  already  staunch 
ally  better  disposed  towards  him  than 
she  had  ever  been  before. 

The  hours  which  followed  were  the 
turning-point  in  the  career  of  "la  grande 
Mademoiselle."  She  was  that  day  be- 
yond question  the  most  influential  per- 
son in  Paris,  and  it  was  her  loyalty  to 
her  friends  which  proved  her  own  un- 
doing.    When    the   gates   had   closed 
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upon  Turenne's  advance,   her  boldest 
design   was   put   into   execution;    the^ 
cannon  of    the  Bastille  were    turned 
upon  the  King's  army,  in  the  King's 
capital,  by  the  order  of  the  King's  own 
cousin,  and  Turenne  was  compelled  to 
retire.    By  this  decisive  stroke  she  in- 
disputably and  finally  disposed  of  any^ 
prospects  she  may  have  had  of  sharing 
the    French    throne.      "Mademoiselle 
has  killed  her  husband,"  de  Betz  is 
reported  to  have  said  on  hearing  the 
sound  of  the  cannon.    And  so  she  had;: 
for  though   "ma  cousine"  was  after* 
wards  received  at  CJourt,  Louis  never 
forgave  her;   his  ideas  on  the  subject 
of  the  House  of  Bourbon  were  too  like 
her  own.     It   was  asserted  in   some 
quarters     that    Mademoiselle    denied 
that    the      order  actually     proceeded 
from  her.     But  in  her  own  memoirs 
the   version    of   the   story   which   all 
France  accepted  is  confirmed,  and  even 
dwelt  on  with  pride.    "When  I  thought 
that  evening,  audi  when  I  think  even, 
now,  how  that  army  was  saved  through 
me,  I  own  it  caused  me  great  pleasure 
and  at  the  same  time  great  astonish- 
nient  to  reflect  that  I  had  made  the 
cannon  heard  in  Paris,  and  passed  in 
the    red    banners   with    St    Andrew's 
Cross."     She  lived  to  see  the  Fronde 
dispersed;    and  her  subsequent  career 
came  lamentably  short  of  the  brilliant 
future  which  had  been  prophesied  for 
her.    Yet  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
she  ever  really  regretted  her  hour  of 
triumph,  or  repented  the  help  which 
ehe  so  valiantly  gave  to  the  soldiers 
who  cried  that  day,  when  they  heard 
she   was   coming  to   open  the  gates: 
"Faisons  merveille!    Mademoiselle  est 
ft  la  porte." 

Evelifie  C,  Oodley, 
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"Woiif."  seid  Appu  Hamy,  "that 
black  vouravie  is  calling  again!  There 
must  be  death  or  misfortune  about  the 
bungalow."  He  addressed  this  speech 
to  the  bungalow  poditfon  (small  boy), 
who  was  lying  on  a  disused  camp-bed 
in  the  comer  of  the  dark  kitchen,  Idly 
smoking  one  of  his  master's  cigarettes. 
Appu  Hamy  got  up  and  gazed  at  the 
crow,  the  messenger  of  Ill-luck  croak- 
ing in  a  straggly  eucalyptus,  whom  his 
"Sh-sh!  pallian  yacko**  (Get  out,  you 
deyil!)  did  not  seem  to  frighten  in  the 
least.  He  returned  to  the  Idtchen,  and 
**Mutton-heed,"  the  podiyan,  remarked, 
"The  swallows  built  in  the  verandah 
this  year,"  which  Cingalese  consider  to 
be  equally  unlucky.  "Until  I  knocked 
the  nest  down,"  replied  Appu  Hamy; 
"and  the  doray  [master]  was  very 
covwn  [angry]— he  threatened  to  kill 
me!  But  there  is  bad  luck,  for  I  met  a 
black  cow  when  going  to  fetch  the 
beef-box  to-day."  ^'Fetching''  the  beef- 
box  is  a  most  important  function  in  the 
ordinary  routine  of  a  planter's  bun- 
galow, where,  as  it  may  be  surmised, 
Appu  Hamy  and  Mutton-head  were 
respectively  "head-servant"  and  "bun- 
galow podiyan.'* 

In  out-of-the-way  districts  in  Ceylon, 
such  as  they  lived  in,  the  planter  prac- 
tically gets  all  his  supplies  from  the 
"butcher"  in  the  nearest  village,  who 
really  is  a  "general  storekeeper." 
Everything  can  be  got  there,  from  an 
umbrella  to  crockery,  from  curry  stuff 
to  prime  roast-beef,  with  one  exception; 
for  the  butcher  being  Mohammedan, 
the  planter  has  to  kUl  his  own  pork, 
and  get  his  bacon  from  (Colombo.  Tues- 
days and  Fridays  every  week  are  gen- 
erally killing-dayo,  and  the  night  be- 
fore Appu  Hamy  would  go  to  his 
master  and  say,  "What  getting,  to- 
morrow beef-day,  sar?"  And  Appu 
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Hamy's  master  would  tell  him  to  "go 
to  the  devil!"  and  get  anything  he 
liked,  and  he  wondered  how  often  he 
had  told  him  not  to  worry  him;  and 
so  Appu  Hamy  would  discreetly  re- 
tire, looking  very  serious  until  he  got 
outside  the  door,  when  he  would  smile 
to  himself  very  cynically,  and,  pro- 
ceeding  to  the  storeroom,  he  would  go- 
through  the  usual  process,  which  took, 
place  twice  a-week,  which  was  this*  He 
carefully  opened  the  meat-safe,  and 
extracting  everything  from  it  in  the 
way  of  potatoes,  onions,  matches, 
curry-stuffs,  eggs,  &c.,  he  took  them 
up  to  the  kitchen.  There  he  leisurely 
began  to  wrap  them  up  In  a  cloth,  and 
handing  them  to  Mutton-head,  he  saidr 
"Sap-e-kee  konda  po!"  which  being  in- 
terpreted means,  •'Take  to  the  shop." 
Mutton-head  winked,— he  was  a  know- 
ing  young  Tamil,— and  taking  up  the 
bundle  proceeded  to  return  them  to 
the  butcher,  from  whom  he  was  wont 
to  receive  their  value  to  the  extent  of 
about  "25  cents  in  the  rupee."  The 
articles  were  of  course  duly  sold  back 
to  his  master  again  on  the  next  day. 
Appu  Hamy  would  sometimes  receive 
a  scolding  from  the  butcher  when  he 
had  not  been  very  economical,  and 
little  came  back,  so  he  would  make 
up  for  it  by  ordering  an  extra  large 
beef-book,  on  the  contents  of  which  he 
received  a  commission  which  was 
worked  on  a  slldlng-scale.  Thus  was 
the  delicate  machinery  of  the  beef -book 
worked. 

That  morning  at  the  beef -shop  there 
had  been  a  great  deal  of  gossip  and 
gnmibling,  and  lively  discussion  as  to 
the  future;  for  it  was  rumored  that 
the  doraya  in  all  districts  were  going 
out  to  the  war  against  the  Burghers 
in  South  Africa,  who  were  relatives  of 
the  half-caste  Dutch  in  the  island.    For 
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of  course  the  island  of  Ceylon  belonged 
to  the  Dutch  until  1799,  and  they 
have  left  their  mark  in  the  form  of 
half-castes,  who  are  called  Burghers, 
and  who  in  a  few  ways  resemble  their 
rdatives  in  South  Africa,  especially  in 
craftiness.  The  great  difference  is 
that  they  are  as  weak  and  cowardly  as 
the  Boers  are  strong  and  brave,  no 
doubt  due  to  mixture  of  effeminate 
Eastern  blood;  and  although  they  may 
have  a  certain  amount  of  sympathy 
for  their  Dutch  brethren,  they  are  too 
languid  to  even  think  of  expressing  it, 
though  probably  the  best  of  them  are 
loyal  to  the  core.  They  are  a  fast- 
decreasing  race,  who  are  being  gradu- 
ally absorbed  into  a  growing  native 
population.  The  butchers  were  deeply 
concerned  in  the  corps  which  Ceylon 
was  about  to  send  out,  and  questioned 
all  the  Appus  very  closely;  for  some  of 
the  doraya  owed  them  much  money, 
and  even  in  some  cases  the  Appus 
were  in  their  debt  "Surely  they  will 
not  stop  long  if  it  is  *Burghers*  they 
go  to  fight,**  said  the  head-butcher, 
Jacob  Saibo.  **Bah!  my  people  in  Cen- 
tral India  would  kill  them  in  a  very 
short  time.  But  then  the  doraya  are 
degenerating  since  I  started  here  in  the 
days  of  kopee  [coffee].  Their  word  is 
no  longer  their  bond.  They  run  away 
and  pay  not  poor  Jacob  Saibo,"  the  old 
scoundrel  being  worth  about  50,000 
rupees  hard  cash  at  the  coast  (India). 
To  tell  the  truth,  there  have  been  eases 
of  this  description;  but  Jacob  Saibo 
was  gi'ossly  exaggerating.  For  upright- 
ness, honesty,  and  general  British  good- 
heartedness,  the  average  Ceylon  planter 
is  very  hard  to  beat 

"Yes,"  sighed  the  chettie,  who  held 
bills  at  25  per  cent  in  his  coffers; 
**these  were  good  days!  Doraya  all  own- 
ing their  own  totuma  [estates]  then» 
Now  too  much  'company.*  Look  there,*' 
and  he  pointed  up  the  valley.  "Com- 
pany, company,  company!  These  are 
bad    times!      All    managers,    no    real 


4oraya.  No  money  getting.**  And  the 
ohettie  sighed  wearily,  for  he  had  lots 
of  bills,  but  they  were  rarely  ever  met, 
and  no  wonder,  considering  the  interest 
which  he  charged,  and  the  ludicrous 
way  in  which  salaries  have  been  cut 
down  in  Ceylon  owing  to  competition 
for  berths.  It  was  always,  "Oh.  ohettie^ 
X  must  have  another  three  months." 

"No,  doray,  I  cannot  give,*'  the 
chettie  would  say. 

"All  right,  I  go  elsewhere  for  my 
rice,**  and  then  the  chettie  would  give  in; 
for  the  supplying  of  the  coolies  v^th  rice 
was  much  more  valuable  to  him  than 
the  money  lent  to  the  doray,  as  he  could 
fleece  the  coolies  easier  than  their 
master.  Besides,  Jacob  Saibo  was  al- 
ways ready  to  nip  in,  and  the  chettie 
had  never  once  got  back  a  rice  account 
that  Jacob  Saibo  had  taken  from  him; 
the  Mohammedan  was  far  too  wily 
for  that  It  was  these  two  men  who 
"ran**  the  "bazaar,"  and  although  out- 
wardly' friendly,  they  were  bitter 
enemies. 

Appu  Hamy  had  been  deeply  ques- 
tioned by  both  that  morning  as  to  his 
master's  plans.    ' 
"Was  he  too  going  to  the  war?" 
Appu  Hamy  did  not  know. 
"Had  he  read  his  master*s  letters?** 
"Yes!**  replied  the  faithful  servant 
"Was  there  nothing  in  them?**  they 
asked  eagerly. 

"Nothing.**  replied  Appu  Hamy,  in- 
nocently. 

"Keep  a  sharp  look-out,"  said  the 
butcher. 

The  chettie  winked  at  him,  and  as 
Appu  Hamy  was  going  home  he  en- 
tered the  chettie'a  "boutique**  (shop) 
and  received  a  5-rupee  note  from  him, 
which  meant  that,  in  the  event  of 
news,  the  chettie  was  to  possess  it  first, 
though  of  course,  if  his  master  paid 
higher,  neither  of  them  would  receive 
any. 

Appu  Hamy  was  in  luck  that  day, 
and  the  ill-omen  of  the  "cawing**  crow 
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amazed  him  excessively.  The  bird  per- 
sisted in  mafting  its  mournful  croaking 
until  the  servant,  unable  to  stand  it 
longer,  seized  a,  watchman's  gun  which 
he  kept  in  the  comer  of  the  kitchen 
as  a  protection  against  thieves,  and 
taking  steady  aim,  soon  brought  down 
the  bird  of  ill-omen. 

As  he  did  so  there  came  a  shout 
from  the  bungalow,  "Boy!  boy!"  and 
Appu  Hamy  scuttled  into  the  veran- 
dah as  fast  as  he  could  go.  His  master 
was  sitting  in  a  long  chair  in  the  ve- 
randah with  a  telegram  in  his  hand. 
He  was  a  powerful-looking  young 
fellow,  of  a  thoroughly  British  type, 
broad,  fair,  and  tanned  by  the  sun, 
and  his  loose  limbs  were  chucked  into 
an  untidy  old  flannel  suit— a  thorough 
specimen  of  a  happy-go-lucky  planter. 

"Boy,"  he  said,  "I  want  to  speak  to 
you."  It  may  be  mentioned  that  by 
this  time  Mutton-head,  the  podiyan,  so 
called  from  his  seeming  stupidity,  was 
listening  behind  the  door.  "What's 
all  that  noise?"  he  asked. 

Appu  Hamy  explained,  and  then  the 
dorap  spoke  again. 

"Boy,"  he  said,  "you  know  that  we 
^re  fighting  the  Boers  away  in  Africa." 

"Yes,  sar,"  replied  Appu  Hamy. 

"I  am  going  to  fight  too,"  said  his 
master. 

"Very  sorry,  sar,"  replied  Appu 
Hamy.  "Master  get  killed!  What  I 
do?" 

His  master  frowned.  "Oh,  that  is 
all  right.  I'll  get  you  a  place.  But 
look  here,  boy!" 

"Yes,  sar?"  expectantly. 

"Well,  you  know  I  owe  the  butcher  a 
good  deal,  and  the  chettie,  and,  to  tell 
the  truth,  I  can't  pay  them,  so  we  will 
have  to  get  off  quietly— see?" 

"Yes,  sar!  I  know!  Chettie  good 
man,  I  think— master  can  pay  any  time 
—but  butcher— very  bad!" 

"Well,"  replied  the  doray,  pausing, 
^*what  are  we  to  do  with  Mutton-head?" 

"I    look    after    that      Master    give 


Mutton-head  one  month'»  pay.  I  look 
after  him.  He  shall  never  know  that 
master  is  going!"  Mutton-head,  how- 
ever, was  standing  in  the  dining-room, 
alternately  putting  his  finger  in  the 
jam  and  licking  it,  the  meanwhile 
sucking  in  how  events  stood. 

"Then,  boy,  you  come  with  me,"  said 
his  master,  "and  I  will  get  you  a  place 
with  a  friend  of  mine— a  globe-trotter 
—who  has  just  come  out."  Appu 
Hamy's  eyes  gleamed  when  he  heard 
it  was  with  a  globe-trotter.  "You  set- 
tle with  Mutton-head  and  I'll  settle 
with  you.  We  must  go  to-night— 
quietly!  You  understand?  Not  a 
word,"  and  Appu  Hamy  bowed  with 
the  usual  Cingalese  politeness.  "Stop," 
said  the  doray.  "We  had  better  take 
Mutton-head  with  us,  otherwise  there 
might  be  suspicions!"  Appu  Hamy 
bowed  obsequiously,  and  then  inquired 
"What  about  the  estate?" 

"Oh,  a  new  doray  will  be  here  in  half 
an  hour,"  answered  his  master,  wav- 
ing the  telegram. 

"That  is  good,"  said  Appu  Hamy. 
"I  will  tell  Mutton-head  that  he  has 
come  to  stop  here,  and  then  there  will 
be  no  suspicion.  What  time  master 
starting?" 

"Nine  o'clock.  See  about  everything. 
Box,  coolies,  &c.  I  shall  only  need  one. 
I  will  leave  all  my  things  here  at 
present." 

"But  then  chettie  will  take,*  pleaded 
Appu  Hamy. 

"Never  mind,"  said  the  doray;  "go 
and  do  as  I  say." 

And  Appu  Hamy  retired  to  the 
kitchen,  where  he  found  Mutton-head 
calmly  seated,  grinning  from  ear  to 
ear. 

"So  It  Is  bad  luck,"  said  Mutton- 
head. 

"You  young  devil!  you  have  been 
listening,"  said  Appu  Hamy.  "But 
look  here.  Mutton-head.  It  is  all 
right.  I  am  going  to  Colombo-you 
heard,  eh?" 
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"Yes,*'  replied  Muttan-head,  "I 
heard.'* 

"Well,"  said  Appu  Hamy,  "I  am  go- 
ing to  be  servant  to  a  d d  fool 

passenger,  a  friend  of  the  doray'8.  Ton 
come  to  Colombo  too.  I  have  a  very 
good  plan.  Ton  keep  quiet  Don't  tell 
chettie.  Don't  tell  any  one."  Mutton- 
head  nodded. 

"I  wlU  not  tell,"  he  said;  "I  wiU 
come  too.  Good  place  Colombo.  Lots 
of  arrack,  and  Jaffna  cheroots  are  very 
cheap." 

"Well,  you  not  come  with  us— you 
come  alone." 

"AU  right."  said  Mutton-head,  wink- 
ing knowingly. 

And  it  was  this  way  that  the  doray 
managed  to  get  off  quietly  and  enlist 
in  the  Planter's  Corps,  which  was  go- 
ing out  to  the  front  Once  into  the 
Queen's  uniform  he  was  safe,  as  the 
chettie  and  the  butcher  will  tell  you 
tearfully,  if  you  care  to  go  and  ask  at 
the  Pandurella  Bazaar.  Not  that  the 
d^iray  has  really  much  to  do  with  the 
story,  for  his  friend  the  Hon.  Byme- 
Paget  has  far  more;  and  though  at 
first  Appu  Hamy  thought  that  when 
he  shot  the  crow,  he  had  turned  away 
his  ill-luck,  perhaps  afterwards  he 
found  out  that  the  dead  omen  was  ful- 
filled in  the  long  run. 

A  day  or  two  afterwards  Appu  Hamy 
was  introduced  to  his  new  master  at 
the  Galle  Face  Hotel  in  Colombo.  He 
was  a  little  man,  with  not  enough 
physique  to  justify  his  existence  as 
a  fighter,  so  he  was  seeing  a  bit  of  the 
world,  as  he  thought. 

"Ah,  Appu  Hamy,"  he  said,  when  he 
had  read  the  doray*s  letter,  "so  you  are 
to  be  my  servant;  ah,  you  had  better 
come  and  be  introduced  to  my  ward- 
robe." 

"Very  well,  sar,"  replied  Appu  Hamy, 
who  was  gaily  bedecked  in  a  silk  cloth 
of  a  many-colored  tartan,  and  immac- 
ulate Jacket  which  he  had  raised  on 
tick  on  the  strength  of  having  been  en- 


gaged by  the  "Seemi  rajah"  (lord  from 
England). 

Mutton-head  was  not  very  far  off. 

They  went  up  to  the  Hon.  Byrne's 
bedroom,  and  Appu  Hamy  was  intro- 
duced to  his  new  charge.  How  his- 
eyes  glistened  as  he  looked  at  the  val- 
uables  which  he  hoped  would  shortly 
be  his— at  any  rate  some  of  them.  Silk 
handkerchiefs,  fine  linen,  gold  studs, 
jeweled  pins,  new  holland  silk  jackets, 
mother-of-pearl  buttons,  moonstone 
buttons,  silk  socks,  and  numerous 
trinkets.  What  pickings!  He  slowly 
went  through  the  wardrobe,  carefully^ 
noting  all  its  contents. 

Then  he  went  down  to  the  verandah, 
where  the  Hon.  Byrne-Paget  was  lan- 
guidly lounging. 

"Well,  boy,"  he  said,  daintily  sipping 
his  whisky. 

"I  have  seen  master's  clothes,  and 
made  list  Can  master's  honor  give  me 
small  advance?*' 

"Yes,    boy;     how    much?"    wearily^ 

"One  month's  wages,  sar.  Then  as 
to  wages,  sar?" 

"Your  master  said  I  was  to  give  you 
twenty  rupees.     Will  that  do?" 

"Oh,  sar,  master  got  such  nice 
clothes,  and  there  is  so  much  trouble, 
I  never  seeing  gentieman  with  clothes 
like  this  before.  Can  your  honor  not 
ghre  twenty-five?" 

"All  right"  said  the  Hon.,  fanning 
himself  and  handing  him  twenty-five 
rupees;  "only  do  not  worry  me.**  The 
heat  was  doing  that  sufllciently. 

Then  Appu  Hamy  went  out  and 
met  Mutton-head. 

"Well?*'  asked  the  youngster,  who 
was  swaggering  about  also  gaily 
dressed,  smoking  a  thick  Jaffna  cigar.. 

"Very  good,"  replied  Appu  Hamy. 
"Lots  of  things  getting.  Such  things, 
too!"  and  he  proceeded  to  relate  the 
details  of  the  Hon.  Byrne's  wardrobe, 
till  Mutton-head's  eyes  sparkled. 

"Does  he  not  want  a  dressing-boy  r* 
asked  the  youngster.     A  dressing-boy 
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Is  the  individual  who  performs  "valet" 
in  the  East,  a  most  necessary  person 
in  a  hot  and  damp  climate  like  Co- 
lombo. 

•*No,"  replied  Appu  Hamy,  "I  do 
that  But  you  come  to  the  hotel  to- 
morrow. I  shall  have  a  parcel  for 
you." 

"What    for?"     asked     Mutton-head. 

"Come  this  way  and  you  will  see," 
said  Appu  Hamy,  and  he  led  the  way 
to  a  back  street,  or  rather  slum,  off 
the  main  street  of  the  Pettah,  which  is 
the  native  town  of  Colombo. 

They  entered  a  mysterious  dark- 
looking  houtique,  where  they  were  re- 
ceived by  an  ill-looking  old  Mohamme- 
dan, who  nodded  to  Appu  Hamy  and 
winked  at  Mutton-head.  Appu  Hamy 
winked  back,  as  a  signal  that  it  was 
all  right,  and  they  seated  themselves. 

'This  the  podiyan"  said  Appu  Hamy. 

"Umph,"  said  the  old  man,  and 
he  squeezed  up  his  eyes,  gazing  curi- 
ously at  the  lad.    "Is  he  clever?" 

"Very,"  replied  Appu  Hamy.  "He 
has  good  characters  from  the  doray. 
He  will  do  what  I  tell  him." 

"Umph,"  said  the  old  man  again, 
and  fetched  out  a  bottle  of  arrack  and 
some  betel-leaves  and  chunam,  and  the 
three  settled  down  to  alternately  drink 
and  chew,  discussing  their  plan  of 
campaign.  It  was  this.  Appu  Hamy 
was  to  steal,  not  outright,  but  grad- 
ually he  was  to  pilfer  valuables.  Mut- 
ton-head was  to  take  Appu  Hamy's 
dinner  to  the  hotel  every  day,  receive 
the  goods  from  him,  and  bring  them  to 
the  old  man,  who  was  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  a  receiver  of  stolen  prop- 
erty, and  who  would  dispose  of  them 
to  hard-up  Burgher  (half-caste)  clerks 
and  suchlike  people  who  were  not  over- 
particular as  to  where  their  finery 
came  from  as  long  as  it  was  cheap. 

So  Mutton-head  started  his  daily 
visits  with  Appu  Hamy's  curry-and- 
rice,  and  of  course  at  first  Appu  Hamy 
was  scrupulously  careful— nothing  dis- 


appeared. He  would  engage  the  Honor- 
able in  respectfully  couched  conversa- 
tion until  he  found  out  all  his  plans, 
which  he  managed  very  successfully. 

*^He  will  be  here  a  long  time."  he 
said  to  Mutton-head.  "Oh!  but  he  Is 
such  a  fool!  Not  like  a  doray.  This 
man  may  be  a  rajah,  but  he  knows 
nothing." 

And  the  Hon.  Byrne  remarked  to 
an  acquaintance  one  day,  "I  have  such 
a  jewel  of  a  boy!  Never  miss  anything, 
and  he  looks  after  my  togs  beauti- 
fuUy." 

"EeaUy,"  said  the  other.  *^I  have  a 
perfect  brute,  always  missing  things- 
studs,  handkerchiefs,  and  I  lost  a  real 
gold  pin  the  other  day." 

And  the  Hon.  Byrne  told  this  unto 
Appu  Hamy,  who  smiled  blandly,  say- 
ing, "But  there  are  such  big  ^-d 
scoundrels  in  Colombo!"  Then  after  a 
pause  he  asked,  "Is  that  gentleman  a 
friend  of  your  honor's?" 

"No,"  replied  the  Hon.,  "but  his  peo- 
ple know  some  of  my  people  or  some- 
thing." 

"I  can  get  him  a  choice  servant 
whose  honesty  is  like  my  own,"  replied 
Appu  Hamy.  "It  is  true  he  is  young," 
he  went  on,  "but  he  has  great  experi- 
ence," which  was  quite  true. 

It  was  Mutton-head  he  referred  to, 
who  was  duly  installed,  and  then  the 
fun  became  fast  and  furious.  Little 
by  little  things  disappeared,  and  the 
old  Mohammedan  in  the  Pettah  rubbed 
his  hands  grinningly  over  the  booty 
^^hich  was  brought  in  to  him.  Shirts 
of  silk,  and  under-garments,  handker- 
chiefs, and  socks  of  the  best,  studs  and 
buttons^  and  cumberbunds,  all  of  the 
finest  material,  little  by  little  they 
found  their  way  into  the  dingy  shop 
in  the  Pettah. 

One  day  Appu  Hamy  came  to  the 
Hon.,  saying,  "Master,  speak  to  hotel 
manager.  The  dJwby  [washerman] 
here  very  bad  man,"  and  he  held  out 
a     vulgar-looking    handkerchief,    and 
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pair  of»  coarse  socks,  which  he  had 
bought  in  the  Pettah,  and  Mutton-head 
had  washed  in  the  lake.  Spreading 
them  out,  he  said,  "Master  never  hav- 
ing socks  like  that,  or  handkerchief. 
This  happening  two  or  three  times,  but 
I  not  liking  to  trouble  your  honor  be- 
fore." 

The  Hon.  was  angry.  "1*11  take  a 
case  against  the  man,"  he  said.  "What 
cheek!  what  infernal  cheek!" 

"Ah,  that  is  the  worst  of  it,"  said  the 
wily  oily  servant  "Master  will  not 
know  that  the  law  here  is  Roman 
Dutch,  and  very  slow.  It  is  a  law  in 
favor  of  the  criminal  too.  For  it  would 
take  a  long  time  and  much  trouble  for 
your  honor  to  take  a  case  against  this 
man.  You  might  have  to  stop  six 
months  in  the  island." 

"God  forbid!"  said  the  Hon.,  pacified 
by  fright  at  such  an  idea.  And  so  the 
pilfering  still  continued,  until  the  Hon. 
announced  his  intention  of  going  to 
Bomboy. 

"Would  Appu  Hamy  go  with  him?" 
he  asked. 

"Certainly,"  replied  the  wily  one. 
"Should  he  pack  his  honor's  box?" 

He  got  instructions  to  do  so,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  pack,  reserving  various  tit- 
bits for  himself,  and  he  and  the  Hon. 
went  on  board  together.  Mutton-head 
was  left  behind  with  the  other,  and 
to  look  after  the  sharing  of  the  spoil, 
but  not  for  long. 

There  was  no  doubt  but  that  Appu 
Hamy  went  on  board  and  took  his  mas- 
ter's luggage  down;  but  after  that  no 
one  on  board  ever  saw  him  again,  and 
when  the  Hon.  Byme-Paget,  feeling 
very  sea-sick,  told  the  steward  to  fetch 
his  "boy,"  that  individual  hunted  the 
whole  ship  in  valu.  At  first  they 
thought  that  he  must  have  fallen  over- 
board and  been  devoured  by  the 
sharks;  but  after  the  Hon.  had  noted 
the  contents  of  his  boxes,  the  mystery 
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was  completely  solved,  and  they  con- 
cluded that  Appu  Hamy  had  made  a 
life-fortune  out  of  his  late  master's 
kit  And  so  the  Hon.  Byrne-Paget  de- 
parted, sorrowihg  and  raging  at  the 
dupe  he  had  been  of  the  wily  Gingalee^ 
whom  he  was  too  lazy  to  return  and 
prosecute,  but  bought  a  new  outfit  at 
Bombay  instead. 

So  Appu  Hamy's  luck  continued  for 
a  time,  for  he  and  Mutton-head  lived 
on  the  other  passenger,  and  amassed 
a  considerable  amount  of  pelf  off  him. 
But  they  overdid  themselves,  for  they 
tried  to  rob  him  of  his  box  and  were 
found  out.  Their  way  of  working  was 
Ingenious— but  unsuccessful.  Appu 
Hamy  put  it  into  the  guard's  van  on 
the  train,  and  Mutton-head  pulled  it  out 
of  tlie  other  door,  which  was  open,  so 
slack  was  the  guard;  but  some  one  else 
unfortunately  noticed  it,  and  at  last 
they  were  run  to  earth,  and  captured 
red-handed.  Mutton-head,  to  save  him- 
self, turned  Queen's  evidence,  and  so 
the  whole  thing  came  out,  and  led  to 
no  end  of  trouble,  for  even  the  Govern- 
ment clerks  were  implicated,  for  buy- 
ing obviously  stolen  silk  vests  in  a  low 
boutique  in  the  Pettah.  So  Appu  Hamy 
spent  a  fairly  lengthy  portion  of  time 
boarded  and  lodged  at  her  Majesty's 
expense.  The  law  was  not  all  for  the 
criminal  this  time:  perhaps  it  was  a 
pity  he  did  not  take  warning  from  the 
crow  instead  of  shooting  it.  Of  course 
the  doray  is  still  fighting  in  South 
Africa,  quite  innocent  to  this  day  what 
a  couple  of  "sharks"  he  harbored  l)e- 
neath  his  roof  and  palmed  off  on  his 
friends;  but  then  that  is  often  one  of 
tlie  peculiarities  of  the  East.  Let  us 
hope  that  he  was  not  included  in  those 
that  came  under  the  influence  of  the 
black  crow's  croaking;  for  the  chettie 
and  the  butcher  at  any  rate  wish  to  see 
him  again. 
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THE  STORY  OP  THE  GREAT  SEAL. 


On  tbe  death  of  the  reigning  monarch 
the  virtue  of  the  Great  Seal  ceases,  and 
a  new  seal  becomes  a  constitutional 
necessity. .  Such  has  recently  been  the 
fate  of  the  Great  Seal  of  Queen  Vic- 
toria which  has  now  become  the  per- 
quisite of  the  Lord  High  Chancellor. 
The  seal  which  is  made  in  two  portions, 
the  obverse  bearing  a  different  design 
from  the  reverse,  remains  intact  It  is 
"damasked"  by  the  new  monarch,  an 
operation  which  consists  in  giving  the 
seal  a  slight  blow  whereupon  its  effi- 
cacy is  for  ever  gone.  A  well-known 
instance  of  this  procedure  on  the  ac- 
cession of  William  IV.  gave  rise  to 
rival  claims  by  two  Chancellors,  Lynd- 
hurst  and  Brougham,  the  one  being 
Chancellor  when  the  old  seal  was  dam- 
asked, the  other  being  in  office  when 
the  new  Seal  was  made.  The  King, 
emulating  the  wisdom  of  Solomon,  or- 
dered half  the  seal  to  be  set  in  silver 
and  given  to  Brougham,  the  other  half 
similarly  set  he  bestowed  upon  Lynd- 
hurst. 

Great  reverence  has  been  shown  from 
the  earliest  times  for  the  "clavis  regni** 
as  Lord  Coke  terms  the  Great  Seal. 
Round  it  has  gathered  a  store  of  curi- 
ous learning  and  antiquated  practice. 
Concealed  in  its  immemorial  purse  its 
history  is  wrapped  in  mystery,  some- 
times in  romance,  and  it  is  always  asso- 
ciated with  the  fate  of  the  nation.  Its 
precise  origin  is  difficult  to  ascertain. 
Edward  the  Confessor  had  a  Great 
Seal,  the  Norman  kings  were  repre- 
sented on  the  one  side  enthroned  and 
on  the  reverse  seated  on  horseback. 
John  actually  put  the  Great  Seal  up  to 
auction  and  sold  it  to  Walter  de  Gray 
during  the  terra  of  his  natural  life  for 
the  sum  of  5,000  marks,  but  after  six 
years  de  Gray  parted  with  it  not  en- 
tirely of  free  will.    The  custodian  of 


the  seal  was  not  necessarily  the  Chan- 
cellor, his  title  properly  was  Lord  Keep- 
er, a  distinction  which  occurs  as  late 
as  the  eighteenth  century.  There  is 
one  instance  at  least  of  a  Lady  Keeper, 
Queen  Eleanor  wife  of  Henry  III.  who 
kept  the  Great  Seal  when  her  husband 
was  in  Gascony  in  1253.  At  that  pe- 
riod the  seal  was  usually  engraved  Rex 
Anglise  et  Franciae  on  one  side  and  Rex 
Francla?  et  Anglise  on  the  reverse.  To 
counterfeit  the  Great  Seal  was  at  all 
times  a  heinous  crime.  Bracton  speaks 
of  it  as  high  treason,  and  Glanville 
writes  to  the  same  effect  By  the  stat- 
ute of  25  Edward  III.  it  was  declared 
to  be  high  treason,  and  with  trifling 
exceptions  it  has  remained  so  to  this 
day.  The  object  aimed  at  was  not  the 
benefit  of  the  King  but  the  protection 
and  safeguarding  of  the  privileges  of 
the  subjects.  Once  the  Great  Seal  was 
affixed  to  any  document  nothing  could 
avail  against  it.  By  a  false  seal  the 
King  might  without  his  Chancellor's 
knowledge  improperly  barter  away  the 
legal  rights  of  his  subjects.  The  rule 
that  the  Great  Seal  must  never  go  out- 
side the  kingdom  is  of  comparatively 
modern  growth.  In  Plantagenet  times 
it  was  frequently  taken  abroad  and 
during  its  absence  another  seal  was 
made  and  used  in  its  stead.  Of  this 
practice  there  were  instances  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  I.  Yet  in  later  years 
we  find  it  alleged  as  one  of  the  articles 
of  impeachment  against  Wolsey  that 
he  took  the  Great  Seal  out  of  the  king- 
dom, namely  to  Calais,  without  the 
authority  of  the  King  or  of  Parlia- 
ment. 

The  loss  of  the  Great  Seal  was  a  seri- 
ous affair  of  state,  for  without  it  the 
business  of  the  kingdom  could  not  be 
conducted.  There  is  the  well  known 
instance    of    Jamos    II.    throwing   the 
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Great  Seal  into  the  Thames  on  tlie 
eventful  night  of  10  December,  1688, 
when  he  tied  from  Westminster  on  his 
way  to  France.  It  was  shortly  after- 
wards recovered  in  the  net  of  a  fisher- 
man near  Lambeth,  and  the  lucky  find- 
er was  handsomely  rewarded.  After 
the  battle  of  Worcester  in  1651  the 
Great  Seal  of  Charles  II.  was  lost, 
probably  it  was  thrown  into  the  Severn; 
at  any  rate  it  was  never  seen  again. 
This  did  not  dislocate  the  national  busi- 
ness, because  some  years  before 
the  Long  Parliament  had  ordered  a 
new  Great  Seal  to  be  prepared  to  take 
the  place  of  the  one  which  had  been 
carried  away  by  Charles  I.  to  Oxford. 
The  custody  of  this  new  seal  was  en- 
trusted to  six  Commissioners.  There 
was  much  discussion  and  considerable 
opposition  before  tliis  vital  step  was 
taken.  No  precedent  was  to  be  found  for 
making  a  new  Great  Seal  when  the 
original  seal  was  witliin  the  kingdom 
and  still  retaining  its  potentiality.  In 
support  of  the  resolution  of  the  Com- 
mons the  learned  Prynne  wrote  an  elab- 
orate treatise  of  justification  setting 
forth  reasons  why  the  action  of  Par- 
liament was  necessary  and  lawful. 

It  is  a  common  error  to  imagine  that 
the  seal  is  never  in  the  custody  of  the 
monarch.  No  doubt  it  was  properly 
meant  to  be  in  the  custody  of  a  subject 
for  the  better  protection  of  the  rights 
of  the  subjects,  but  whe6  the  King 
went  abroad,  he  not  infrequently  took 
the  seal  with  him.  During  the  ab- 
sence of  the  Great  Seal  a  lesser  seal 
was  made  and  used,  which  itself  was 
always  placed  in  a  purse  with  much 
solemnity  and  kept  under  several  other 
seals  only  to  be  taken  out  and  used  for 
great  matters  of  state.  The  Plan- 
tagenet  kings  were  wont  to  hold  the 
Great  Seal  in  their  own  hands  for  days 
together  much  to  the  dissatisfaction  of 
the  barons.  Thus  we  read  that  Ed- 
ward II.  sent  the  Bishop  of  Winchester 
to  the  Ix>rd  Chancellor,  then  in  London, 


commanding  the  latter  to  hand  over  the 
seal,  whereupon  it  was  carried  by 
Adam  de  Osgodby  to  the  King  at  Wind- 
sor where  Edward  was  hunting  and 
was  kept  there  for  five  days.  Nor  was 
this  the  only  occasion  when  Adam  de 
Osgodby  carried  the  Great  Seal  to  and 
from  the  King  and  the  Chancellor,  for 
Edward  would  often  send  for  It  to  seal 
some  charter  or  gift  on  the  intercession 
of  one  of  his  favorites.  In  these  days 
the  seal  goes  with  the  Chancellor  wher- 
ever he  goes,  but  this  is  a  modern 
growth  in  practice.  The  customs  of 
the  holders  of  the  seal  varied  greatly. 
When  the  Chancellor  of  Henry  III. 
went  to  France  he  surrendered  the 
Great  Seal  into  the  custody  of  the 
Keeper  of  the  Wardrobe  to  be  retained 
dumg  his  absence.  It  was  carefully 
placed  in  a  bag  or  purse  to  which  were 
afiftxed  three  several  seals.  Whenever 
the  seal  was  required  each  of  the  three 
great  ofllcers  whose  seals  were  thus 
used  had  to  attend  on  the  seals  being 
broken  and  the  Great  Seal  taken  out; 
then  they  all  carefully  resealed  the 
purse  when  the  seal  had  been  replaced 
In  it.  Again  at  another  period  we  find 
that  if  the  Ix>rd  Chancellor  went  on  a 
journey  to  a  distant  part  of  the  king- 
dom he  usually  entrusted  the  seal  dur- 
ing his  absence  to  two  clerks  of  the 
King.  Very  minute  and  elaborate  are 
the  recorded  precautions  to  safeguard 
its  existence  and  sanctity.  In  early 
days  of  course  few  could  sign  their  own 
names.  It  was  the  common  custom  of 
every  man  to  signify  his  consent  to  a 
document  by  his  seal  alone  and  to  this 
rule  the  monarch  was  no  exception. 
When  he  signed  in  his  private  capacity 
he  had  his  signet  for  ordinary  matters 
such  as  correspondence;  other  affairs 
which  in  some  measure  touched  the 
public  interest  were  put  under  the 
Privy  Seal;  but  the  business  of  the  na- 
tion could  only  be  transacted  properly 
under  the  Great  Seal.  No  signature 
was  attached,  the  seal  of  Itself  sufliced. 
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'Occasionally  the  King  would  add  his 
initials.  At  times  of  great  urgency  he 
might  add  a  minute  or  note  in  his  own 
handwriting,  "we  will  that  this  matter 
be  8i)eeded  without  delay."  One  note- 
worthy exception  appears  to  have 
arisen  early  and  hardened  into  iuvete^ 
rate  custom.  When  the  monarch  sent 
a  message  to  Parliament  he  placed  his 
signature  at  the  head  and  at  the  foot 
thereof. 

The  transfer  of  the  Great  Seal  from 
one  Chancellor  to  his  successor  has 
been  made  in  strange  places  and  on 
eventful  occasions.  The  tent  of  the 
monarch  in  the  hunting  field,  where  in 
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the  presence  of  two  ecclesiastics  it  was 
handed  to  a  Bishop,  the  keep  of  a  bor- 
der castle,  the  hall  of  an  Oxford  college, 
the  royal  bedchamber,  in  turn  have 
been  recorded  by  the  chronicler.  The 
fitting  spot  for  the  surrender  of  the  seal 
to  the  incoming  Chancellor  was  the 
marble  table  in  Westminster  Hall,  and 
so  the  custom  grew  that  "the  occupant 
of  the  marble  chair**  was  a  synonym 
for  the  Lord  Chancellor.  Until  Stuart 
times  the  Keeper  of  the  Seal  was  gen- 
erally an  ecclesiastic,  since  then  he  has 
been  the  political  head  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession. 


BABYLONIAN  INSCRIPTIONS  IN  THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM. 


The  policy  of  activity  In  publishing 
and  making  known  to  scholars  the  rich 
treasures  of  the  Assyrian  Babylonian 
Department  of  the  British  Museum 
which  was  instituted  by  Dr.  E.  A,  W. 
Budge,  and  In  which  he  has  been  sup- 
ported by  the  Trustees,  has  Just  result- 
ed In  the  publication  of  two  parts  of 
the  selected  inscriptions  which  are  cer- 
tainly among  the  most  important  Is- 
sued by  the  department.  The  thor- 
ough rearrangement  of  the  collections 
and  the  Important  acquisitions  made 
during  recent  years  have  rendered 
It  possible  to  publish  groups  of 
tablets  each  dealing  with  some  spe- 
cial branch  of  Babylonian  literature. 
In  former  publications  we  have  had  a 
most  Important  selection  of  the  old 
Samerlan  Royal  Inscriptions;  also  an 
almost  unique  collection  of  the  survey 
and  revenue  tablets  dating  from  about 
B.C.  2600.  These  documents  show  an 
amount  of  official  organization  in 
Southern  Chaldea  totally  unlmagined. 
A  cadastral  survey  had  been  made  of 
the  greater  portion  of  the  cultivated 


land,  and  the  value  estimated  by  its 
corn-growing;  upon  this  both  rent  and 
taxation  were  based.  At  stated  periods 
there  was  a  census  of  all  cattle,  sheep, 
oxen,  and  asses,  and  so  the  amount  of 
revenue  could  be  estimated  with  the 
utmost  exactitude.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  these  documents,  of  which 
the  British  and  other  museums  possess 
several  thousands,  were  drawn  up  at 
least  two  centuries  before  Abram  left 
his  Chaldean  home.  The  copies  of 
some  200  or  more  of  those  tablets  made 
by  Mr.  L.  W.  King,  M.A.,  assistant  in 
the  department,  have  thrown  a  new 
light  upon  the  wonderful  development 
of  Chaldean  officialism.  How  early 
this  was  attained  may  be  imagined 
when  we  find  a  system  only  slightly 
more  primitive  in  the  long  land  valua- 
tion Inscription  found  at  Susa  by  M.  de 
Morgan  dating  about  B.C.  4500. 

In  two  parts,  of  50  plates  each,  just 
Issued,  the  selection  has  been  made 
from  documents  of  a  much  later  period 
and  of  a  more  literary  class.  Recent 
additions  to    the    Oriental  collections 
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have  resulted  in  the  acquisition  of 
many  inscriptions  from  the  great  li- 
brary attached  to  the  temple  of  Nebo, 
the  **god  of  learning,"  at  Borsippa, 
which  show  that  this  great  temple,  the 
ruins  of  which  are  marked  by  the  great 
mound  of  the  Birs  Nimrud,  was  not 
only  the  University  of  Chaldea,  but 
indeed  the  intellectual  centre  of  all  the 
Oriental  world.  Founded,  according 
to  an  inscription  in  the  Louvre,  by 
Khammurabi,  the  greatest  monarch  of 
the  Arabian  dynasty  of  Babylon,  about 
B.C.  2300,  it  rose  rapidly  into  promi- 
nence over  all  the  older  temple  libraries 
and  schools.  Inscriptions  copied  from 
its  tablets  were  found  at  Tel-el-Amarna 
in  Egypt  in  the  palace  of  Amenophis 
IV.,  dating,  therefore,  about  B.C.  1460. 
The  library  founded  by  Assurbanipal  at 
Ninevah  in  B.C.  660  was  modelled  upon 
its  system,  its  shelves  being  stocked 
with  new  editions  of  its  clay  books  and 
dedicated  to  the  same  divine  patron  of 
learning.  Its  golden  age  was  during 
the  new  Babylonian  Empire  (B.C.  604- 
.  539)  and  revived  again,  strange  to  say, 
under  the  rule  of  the  Persians,  especial- 
ly Darius  and  Artaxerxes;  and  from 
tablets  in  the  British  Museum  we  learn 
that  it  was  in  existence  until  B.C»  80, 
if  not  later.  From  this  library  the 
Museum  possesses  a  large  number  of 
I  tablets  of  great  literary  and  educa- 
tional importance,  among  them  consid- 
erable portions  of  a  large  lexicon  in  40 
tablet  books,  the  copies  of  which  have 
been  made  by  Mr.  R.  Campbell  Thomp- 
son of  the  department,  and  which  will 
be  welcomed  by  students.  These  tab- 
lets show  that  besides  having  a  large 
literature  embracing  all  classes  of 
works,  historical,  religious,  poetical, 
and  scientific,  the  Babylonian  doctors 
directed  considerable  attention  to  the 
philological  study  of  their  language. 
These  lexicons  are  based  on  a  Sumerian 
model,  in  a  style  rather  similar  to  the 
encyclopaedia  of  the  Chinese.  That  is, 
the  whole  consisted  of  a  series  of  clay 


volumes,  each  of  which  is  assigned  to 
some  seizes  of  words  relating  to  some 
special  subject.  The  finest  tablet  here 
deals  with  numbers,  fractions,  numeri- 
cal symbols  of  the  gods.  Another  re- 
lates to  words  relating  to  God,  etc.  This 
important  work  is  dated  in  the  tenth 
and  11th  years  of  Artaxerxes  (B.C.46&- 
424),  and  the  name  of  the  compiler  is, 
fortunately,  preserved,  being  a  certain 
Nabukuzur-su,  son  of  Bel-erba,  the 
priest,  and  the  work  was  dedicated  as 
a  votive  offering  to  the  temple  of  Nebo, 
"for  the  preservation  of  his  health  and 
life."  In  the  same  part  Mr.  Thompson 
publishes  copies  of  considerable  por- 
tions of  a  large  lexicon  from  the  Royal 
library  at  Nineveh— which  is  also  stat- 
ed to  be  copied  from  an  older  tablet  at 
Borsippa.  So  the  amount  of  native 
philological  material  accessible  to  stu- 
dents is  very  greatly  augmented,  and 
there  will  have  to  be  many  modifica- 
tions made  in  the  dictionaries  and 
Worterhiich^  which  have  been  pub- 
lished. 

In  the  second  series  of  inscriptions 
from  the  copies  of  Mr.  L.  W.  King,  M. 
A^  we  have  more  evidence  of  the  rich- 
ness of  the  Borsippa  library.  The  Cre- 
ation tablets  from  the  Royal  library  at 
Nineveh  are  so  well  known  and  have 
been  so  often  commented  upon  that  we 
may  pass  them  over:  but  these  Babylo- 
nian versions  of  the  Persian  age,  for 
they  are  not  duplicates  of  the  Assyrian, 
are  of  the  utmost  importance.  The 
publication  by  Mr.  King  of  the  frag- 
ment of  the  second  tablet,  hitherto 
missing,  is  most  important,  as  it  gives 
cohesion  to  this  portion  of  the  Epic. 
We  find  the  work  of  Creation  impeded 
by  the  revolt  of  Chaos  or  "The  Chaotic 
Sea,"  Tiamat,  the  Tehom  of  Genesis. 
Here  she  is  called  by  a  curious  epithet 
"the  mother  of  the  Brood."  That  is,  a 
swarm  of  composite  creatures  slie  has 
created  to  aid  her,  dragons,  serpents* 
scorpions,  etc.  The  God  of  Heaven 
looks  on  in  dismay  for  some  one  to  con- 
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quer  the  powers  of  darkness.  All  the 
gods  fall  him  until  ''his  son"  Marduk— 
or  Merodach— comes  forth  to  offer  him- 
self. Here  we  may  Insert  the  new 
fragment,  which  Is  In  the  form  of  a 
poetic  dialogue:— 

Thou  art  my  son,  who  makest  valiant 

thy  heart, 
To  the  battle  thou  shalt  draw  near, 
The  Lord  rejoiced  at  the  words  of  his 

father, 
Ansar  beheld  him,  and  his  heart  was 

filled  with  joy, 
He  kissed  him  on  his  lips,  and  fear  de- 
parted from*  him. 
O,  my  father,  let  not  the  word  of  thy 

mouth  be  overcome, 
Let  me  go  that  I  may  accomplish  that 

which  Is  In  my  heart. 
What  man  hath  forced  thee  to  go  forth 

to  battle, 
Tlamat  who  Is  a  woman  with  weapons 

opposeth  thee. 
Now  therefore  rejoice  and  be  glad. 
The  neck  of  Tlamat  quickly  thou  shall 

trample  upon. 
Therefore  rejoice  and  be  glad! 

Here  Merodach  assumes  the  ofllce  of 
Avenger  of  the  gods  as  champion  of 
Light  against  Darkness,  a  dualism 
which  soon  becomes  a  war  between 
Good  and  Evil.  This  promise  of  ven- 
geance is  fulfilled,  and  Mr.  King  gives 
the  text  which  reads:— 

The  triumph  of  Ansar  over  his  enemies 
completely  he  established, 

And  the  purpose  of  Ea  he  had  attained. 

The  warrior  Marduk  over  the  captive 
gods  made  strong  his  hold. 

Now  unto  Tlamat  whom  he  had  cap- 
tured he  turned  back. 

Then  he  stood  upon  her  back  with  his 
unsparing  club  he  crushed  her 
skull. 

We  get  but  little  of  this  nature  myth 
In  the  Hebrew  Genesis,  although  we 
may  "assign  the  bruising  of  the  ser- 
pent's head"  In  Gen.  iii.,  15,  to  it;  but, 
as  Gunkel  and  Zimmem  have  shown, 
the  myth  is  not  unknown  to  Hebrew 


literature,  where  It  is  preserved  In  the- 
poetic  contest  between  Yaveh  and  Ra- 
hab.  The  importance  of  these  inscrip- 
tions, In  a  very  complete  state,  cannot 
be  too  highly  estimated.  This  Is  not 
the  place  to  raise  the  question  of  a  Mes- 
sianic idea  In  these  Babylonian  Inscrip- 
tions. It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to 
note  the  epithets  applied  to  Marduk  in 
these  hymns.  He  Is  called  "the  Son," 
'•the  first  bom,"  'iJie  great  God,"  "the 
mighty  Lord,"  "the  restorer  of  Peace," 
"the  Avenger";  to  him  is  given  "the 
Sovereignty  and  Power  over  all  things," 
which  remind  us  forcibly  of  Isaiah  IX.,. 
6-7.  We  must  remember  that  these 
documents  embody  the  theological 
teaching  of  Babylonia  and  of  the  great- 
est theological  college  of  the  Oriental 
world,  and  educated  Jews,  both  during 
the  time  of  the  Captivity  and  the  Per- 
sian rule,  must  have  been  In  close  con- 
tact with  its  priests,  scribes  and 
learned  men,  and  had  free  access  to  its 
schools  and  libraries.  That  they  did 
not  avail  themselves  of  this  privilege 
seems  doubtful.  Some  things  the  He- 
brew scribes  certainly  learned.  We 
find  these  tablets  always  arranged  in 
groups  numbered  by  the  first  words  of 
the  first  line  of  the  opening  tablet,  the  • 
book  being  called  by  that  name.  This 
is  the  custom  in  the  post-Captivity  Pen- 
tateuch. So  also  the  lines  were  count- 
ed and  noted  at  the  end,  and  the  words 
under  each  root  in  the  lexicons  are 
carefully  counted.  Here  we  have 
probably  the  origin  of  the  scribal  at- 
tention to  minutiae  among  the  .Tews. 
Students  of  Biblical  criticism  will  find 
much  In  the  literary  customs  of  Baby- 
lonia revealed  by  these  tablets  of  great 
value.  In  these  parts  Mr.  King:  ffives 
the  texts  of  several  interesting  legends 
and  poems  relating  to  early  Babylonian 
Kings,  including  the  great  Semitic  he- 
roes Sargon  and  Narara  Sin. 

The  publication  of  these  inscriptions 
will  afford  rich  material  for  students, 
and  certainly  removes  the  old  saying 
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that  the  British  Museum  collected  and 
the  Germans  published.  Another  point 
Is  too  important  to  be  passed  unnoticed. 
Each  of  these  parts  contains  50  plates, 
Tb«  London  TlmM. 


yet  they  are  issued  at  the  low  price  of 
7s.  6d.— a  remarkable  contrast 'to  the 
expensive  publications  of  the  Conti- 
nental museums. 


LONDON'S  MYSTERY  OF  CHANGE. 


The  body  of  a  man  renews  all  its  par- 
tides  once  in  seven  years;  London  does 
not  accomplish  as  much  in  seven  cen- 
turies, and  to  the  end  of  his  life  the 
Londoner  finds  something  elusive  and 
mysterious  in  the  changing  face  Of  the 
city.  The  changes  leave  so  much  same- 
ness, the  sameness  hides  so  much 
change.  Where  indeed,  and  wliat,  is 
the  civic  entity  which  he  syllables  as 
London?  Great  tracts  of  it  he  has 
never  seen:  he  has  never  crossed  over 
Shooter's  Hill,  never  walked  through 
Spitalfields,  or  never  explored  that 
'  backyard  of  civilization,  the  York  Road, 
N.;  he  knows  not  Shad  well  norDeBeau- 
voir  Town,  and  as  for  the  Golden 
Square  it  may  be  that  he  has  sought  it 
dilligently  all  the  days  of  his  life  and 
has  not  found  it.  Again,  he  has  known 
several  Londons.  There  was  the  Lon- 
don of  his  youth  into  which  he  came 
iWith  gleaming  eye  and  burning  feet. 
There  was  the  London  of  his  middle 
age  in  which  he  kept  to  certain  streets, 
and  caught  certain  trains.  And  there 
Is  the  London  on  which  his  memory 
has  time  to  play.  Yet  the  three  are 
one;  he  cannot  calculate  the  long 
change. 

This  helplessness  besets  even  a  young 
man  who  would  indicate  the  change 
which  has  come  over  Loudon  between. 
Bay,  his  twentieth  and  thirty-fifth  year. 
Its  detail  and  subtlety  defy  capture. 
He  begins  to  enumerate  little  difTer- 
ences,  but  they  seem  trivial  and  inex- 
pressive. He  feels  the  difference,  but 
cannot  total  it.     Fifteen  years  ago,  he 


will  tell  you,  the  'bus-conductor 
clutched  the  milliner's  skirt  to  assist 
her  decorous  ascent  of  an  iron  ladder. 
It  was  a  characteristic  and  daily  action 
in  the  streets.  Fifteen  years  ago  touts 
at  the  entrance  of  Doctor's  Commons 
invited  you  to  buy  the  right  to  marry. 
Fifteen  years  ago  there  were  trespass 
boards  and  hay-cocks  on  Parliament 
Hill;  Hampstead  Heath  was  unkemptly 
beautiful,  and  the  gipsy  woman,  rising 
like  a  flame  from  the  gorse,lent  her  wild- 
ness  to  the  miles  beyond.  In  those  far 
times  the  Foot  Guards  wore  their  bear- 
skins in  the  streets  on  Sunday,  and  it 
was  a  sight  for  the  gods  to  see  a  six- 
foot  private,  thus  crested,  walking  to 
the  Park  with  a  diminutive  Jill  from  a 
Pont  Street  kitchen.  In  the  dusk  the 
wide  path  from  the  Serpentine  to  the 
Marble  Arch  was  one  long  sinuous 
blackness,  above  which  the  bearskins 
swayed  against  the  clear  green  sky; 
and  it  looked  like  a  crowd  and  it  looked 
like  a  forest,  and  it  looked  like  nothing 
in  the  world  but  a  young  man's  Lon- 
don. 

In  the  late  eighties  there  was  a  ves- 
tige of  credit  in  walking  through  Seven 
Dials  alone;  and  Saffron  Hill  was  a 
habitation  of  dragons.  Half  Blooms- 
bury  was  closed  to  cabs  by  wooden  bars 
tended  by  watchmen  in  gold-laced  hats, 
and  scraps  of  village  green  still  kept 
Islington  merry.  There  was  no  Char- 
ring Cross  Road  to  chill  St.  Giles's  and 
no  railway  to  dissect  St  John's  Wood. 
In  Holbom  you  might  stray  through 
the  square  carriage-way  of  Fumivars 
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Idd,  past  Dickens's  old  lodgings.  Into 
the  quiet  square  with  Its  fountain  and 
rhododendrons.  Hard  by  was  Rldler's 
—hospitable  Rldler's,  where,  aa  you 
passed  the  door,  you  saw  pewter  can- 
dlesticks on  the  hall  table,  If,  Indeed, 
you  were  Imbecile  enough  not  to  step 
straight  into  the  eighteenth  century 
and  call  for  a  port  negus,  which  pres- 
ently was  brought  to  you  by  a  waiter 
who.  In  lineaments  and  dignity,  was  the 
double  of  Mr.  Speaker  Peel.  When 
Rldler's  came  down,  they  talked  of  re- 
building it  and  keeping  the  candle- 
sticks; but  it  was  soon  seen  that  the 
play  was  ended.  Shall  we  recall  the 
*'Bull  and  Mouth'"'  tavern,  opposite  the 
old  Post  Office,  and  the  little  red  'buses 
that  trundled  you  up  to  the  "Angel"? 
Shall  we  register  the  thrill  with  which, 
in  some  quiet  street,  aware  only  of 
stranger  millions,  one  met  William 
Ewart  Gladstone? 

Now,  it  has  always  been  thus.  A 
few  years  have  always  brought  such 
changes  to  Londoners,  and  their  annals 
are  full  of  their  pasts  within  pasts. 
You  may  go  back  to  John  Stow,  and 
you  will  find  him  recalling  the  London 
of  his  boyhood  in  the  same  strain  as  Sir 
Walter  Besant  recalls  it  in  his  auto- 
biography. Writing  about  Goodman's 
Fields,  that  now  populous  and  Hebraic 
district  of  Whitechapel,  Just  outside  the 
City  boundary,  he  remarks:  "Near  ad- 
joining to  this  abbey  [the  Minorles], 
on  the  south  side  thereof,  was  some- 
time a  farm  belonging  to  the  said  nun- 
nery; at  the  which  farm  I  myself  in  my 
youth  have  fetched  many  a  half-penny 
worth  of  milk,  and  never  had  less  than 
tbree  ale  pints  for  a  halfpenny  in  the 
summer,  nor  less  than  one  ale  quart 
for  a  halfpenny  in  the  winter,  always 
bot  from  the  kine  as  the  same  was 
milked  and  strained." 

Another  curious  circumstance  is  that 
tbere  has  never  been  a  time  in  the  last 
four  hundred  years  when  the  size  of 
Ix>ndon  did  not  warm  and  alarm  the 


Londoner's  Imagination;  it  has  always 
seemed  to  have  reached  the  limits  of 
conceivable  growth.  Indeed,  this  sense 
of  the  vastness  of  London  seems  to 
have  been  stronger  one  and  two  hun- 
dred years  ago.  When  the  area  of  the 
London  streets  was  small  enough  to 
tempt  as  well  as  defeat  the  powers  of 
the  mind,  it  may  well  have  produced, 
effects  which  are  lost  now.  To-day, 
for  the  Individual  Londoner  vast  areas- 
do  not  count,  and  the  sense  of  distance 
is  annihilated  by  the  blank  walls  of 
tubes  and  tunnels.  A  hundred  years 
ago  London  was  small  and  rural  com- 
pared with  its  present  state;  and  yet 
early  in  the  last  century  a  West  coun- 
tryman, a  man  of  property,  entering 
London  by  coach  for  the  first  time  in 
his  life,  was  so  appalled  by  the  endless 
vistas  of  lamps  and  the  labyrinths  of 
streets  that  he  lost  his  reason.  Slip- 
ping out  of  his  inn  In  Lad  Lane,  he 
disappeared.  Six  weeks  later  he  was 
found  wandering  about  at  Sherborne, 
in  Dorsetshire.  A  brief  cure  was  ef-^ 
fected  before  he  died,  and  he  related 
that  he  had  been  obsessed  by  the  Idea 
that  he  would  never  be  extricated  from 
the  network  of  streets,  and  this  had 
turned  his  brain.  It  Is  impossible  to 
think  that  London  seemed  smaller  to 
Londoners  then  than  the  London  of 
to-day  seems  to  ourselves.  And  yet 
the  difference  between  their  and  our 
London  cannot  be  estimated.  You  came 
into  London  by  country  roads  and  turn- 
pikes. As  late  as  1818,  David  Cox  sat 
down  in  St  George's  Fields  to  paint 
London  and  St  Paul's  with  the  gable 
ends  of  the  Waterloo  Road  advancing 
into  a  foreground  of  pastures  and  graz- 
ing cattle. 

Nothing  seems  so  dim  and  untracea- 
ble as  these  over-laid  Londons  which 
in  their  day  filled  the  imaginations 
and  wore  out  the  strength  of  our  grand- 
fathers. You  may  vision  a  piece  here 
and  a  piece  there  in  books  and  prints, 
but  the  aspect  of  any  large  and  typical 
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portion  can  rarely  be  recovered.  Yet 
one  exception,  at  least,  exists:  In  one 
<locument  the  London  of  a  bygone  day 
has  been  captured  In  dogged  detail  and 
left  to  us  In  such  a  form  that  It  Is  pos- 
sible to  walk  in  spirit  along  two  miles 
-of  a  great  London  highway  of  one 
hundred  years  ago,  counting  the  lamp- 
posts, reading  the  numbers  on  house- 
doors,  stepping  over  gutters  and  grat- 
ings, noting  the  patterns  of  front  gar- 
<lens,  distinguishing  granite  and  mac- 
adam, gazing  into  shop  windows,  drink- 
ing at  pumps,  pausing  at  the  doors  of 
barracks  and  great  houses  and  church- 
es—in a  word,  walking  the  streets 
of  the  London  of  Byron,  Rogers, 
and  Pitt  and  Gastlereagh  and 
Wellington.  We  refer  to  the  London 
Topographical  Society's  recently  issued 
reproduction  of  the  plan  of  the  road 
from  Hyde  Park  Corner  to  Addison 
Road  made  in  1811  by  Joseph  Salway, 
surveyor  to  the  Kensington  Turnpike 
Trustees. 

Intended  primarily  as  a  record  of 
drains,  these  plans  go  much  further, 
and  give  us  not  only  a  minute  ground- 
plan  of  the  road,  but  the  elevations  of 
all  the  houses,  walls,  and  other  way- 
side objects  along  the  whole  length  of 
the  road,  on  its  north  side,  between 
the  points  we  have  named.  These  beau- 
tiful drawings  have  long  reposed  in 
the  MS.  Department  of  the  British  Mu- 
seum, and  it  is  to  the  enterprise  of  the 
London  Topographical  Society  and  of 
its  secretary,  Mr.  T.  Fairman  Ordish, 
that  we  owe  their  reproduction  in  col- 
ored facsimile.  The  scale  is  one  inch 
to  twenty  feet,  and  the  sheets  placed 
end  to  end  measure  something  like  thir- 
ty yards.  The  effect  is  unique,  Indeed 
the  combined  Interest  of  bygone  and 
surviving  London  in  the  drawings  can 
be  appreciated  only  by  the  eye. 

Every  name  has  the  note  of  sober 
actuality.  For  example,  a  great  house 
is  marked  simply  with  the  words  "Wil- 
liam  Wilberforce,   Esquire."    Twenty- 


five  years  later  this  house  would  have 
been  marked  "Lady  Blessington,''  for  it 
is  the  Gore  House  of  many  memories. 
Wilberforce  found  this  house  more  sa- 
lubrious, and  perhaps  a  little  livelier, 
than  his  house  at  Glapham.  He  writes: 
"We  are  just  one  mile  from  the  turn- 
pike at  Hyde  Park  Comer,  having 
about  three  acres  of  pleasure-ground 
around  our  house  or  rather  behind  it, 
and  several  old  trees,  walnut  and  mul- 
berry, of  thick  foliage.  I  can  sit  and 
read  under  their  shade  with  as  much 
admiration  of  the  beauties  of  nature 
as  if  I  were  two  hundred  miles  from 
the  great  city."  Here  the  Abolitionists 
met  to  free  the  slave  and  to  ameliorate 
human  life.  They  were  followed  by 
Lady  Blessington  and  all  her  tribe  of 
butterflies,  a  circumstance  which  in- 
spired James  Smith's  epigram:— 

Mild  Wilberforce,  by  all  beloved, 
Once  own'd  this  hallowed  spot. 

Whose  zealous  eloquence  improved 
The  fetter'd  Negro's  lot; 

Yet  here  still  ^slavery  attacks 

When  Blessington  invites; 
The  chains  from  which  he  freed  the 
Blacks 

She  rivets  on  the  Whites. 

Nothing  would  be  easier,  nothing 
more  pleasant,  than  to  stroll  and  gossip 
along  this  fine  old  road  of  1811,  from 
Hyde  Park  Turnpike  down  to  the  cob- 
bler's stall  on  the  pavement  at  the 
corner  of  Sloane  Street,  and  the  terrace 
which  Charles  Reade  afterwards 
dubbed  Naboth's  Vineyard  when  fight- 
ing a  public  body  for  his  lease;  thence 
past  the  Watch  House  at  Knights- 
bridge  Green,  past  the  old  Horse  Bar- 
racks to  the  Half  Way  House  with  its 
straggling  stables  and  pig-styes  (af- 
fronting gentility);  past  great  resi- 
dences like  Kingston  and  Stratheden 
Houses,  and  Inns  like  the  "Fox  and 
Bull,"   with   its   sign   painted   by   Sir 
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Joshua  Reynolds  and  its  pewters 
drained  by  George  Morland,  and  so  on 
to  Kensington  Street,  with  its  inns  and 
stable-yards.  Beyond  old  Kensington 
Church  there  are  banks,  hedges,  and 
ditches  on  both  sides  of  the  road,  which 
runs  through  open  country  as  far  as 
Stanford  Brook.  The  plans  end  at 
Counter's  Bridge  with  Lee  and  Ken- 
nedy's Nursery.     At  this  point  the  re- 

Tb«  Acftd«lli7. 


sponsibilities  of  the  Kensington  Turn- 
pike Trustees  ceased. 

Ours  must  cease  too.  We  will  only 
add  that  to  the  close  student  of  London 
these  plans  are  a  document  of  the 
greatest  value.  Alike  in  what  they 
show  and  in  what  they  suggest  they 
are  a  clue  to  London's  mystery  of 
change. 


BOOKS  AND  AUTHORS. 


Frontier  life  as  it  tests  the  fibre  of 
character  is  the  theme  of  Frank  Lewis 
Nason's  novel,  **To  the  End  of  the 
Trail;"  its  scene  is  the  mining  region 
of  the  San  Juan;  and  a  pair  of  young 
people  fresh  from  the  East  are  its  cen- 
tral figures.  The  ranch  home,  with 
its  ambitions  and  ideals,  is  as  happy 
as  it  is  picturesque  until  the  mining 
fever  seizes  upon  the  husband,  when  he 
falls  an  easy  victim  to  sharpers  and 
loses  first  his  principles,  then  his  prop- 
erty, and  last  of  all  his  trust  in  his 
wife,  and  the  dreary  trail  ends  in  grim- 
mest  tragedy.  Gamblers,  bar-keepers  and 
dancing-girls  play  prominent  parts  ot 
necessity,  but  a  disproportionate  space 
is  given  to  describing  them,  and  the 
reader  feels  that  with  less  of  sordid  de- 
tail the  plot  might  have  made  a  more 
concentrated  and  powerful  impression. 
As  it  is,  the  story  is  a  noticeable,  if  un- 
pleasant one.     Houghton,  Mifllin  &  Co. 

John  Lane  publishes  a  trio  of  novels 
noticeable  for  their  daring  theme,— 
''The  influence  of  Roman  Catholicism 
on  social  life  to-day."  Of  these,  *'The 
Catholic,"  by  an  anonymous  writer, 
will  not  commend  itself  to  the  serious 
reader  as  a  study,  either  in  ecclesiasti- 
clsm  or  psychology,  though  as  a  picture 
of  the  sordid,  vicious  life  of    the  so- 


called  "smart  set"  it  may  have  a  cer- 
tain success.  Of  much  better  quality 
in  every  way  is  "A  Roman  Mystery" 
?)y  Richard  Bagot,  the  story  of  a 
charming  English  widow  married  to  a 
Roman  nobleman  in  whose  family 
there  is  hereditary  insanity  of  a  pe- 
culiarly repulsive  type.  With  an  in- 
genious plot,  a  good  proportion  of  dia- 
logue, and  an  abundance  of  Italian 
scenery,  Mr.  Bagot  has  made  an  inter- 
esting, if  slightly  sensational,  story; 
but  unfortunately,  he  has  subordinated 
the  religious  and  political  influences 
which  shaped  it  in  the  flrst  half  to 
others  more  trivial  in  the  last,  so  that 
the  reader  in  quest  of  real  enlighten- 
ment is  again  disappointed.  But  in  the 
third  novel  of  the  group— Mr.  Bagot's 
again— "The  Casting  of  Nets"- the 
marriage  of  a  young  English  Catholic 
girl  to  a  man  whose  family  traditions 
ally  him  with  the  Establishment  while 
his  personal  views  are  agnostic,  is  the 
central  interest.  The  struggle  between 
the  wife's  love  for  her  husband  and  her 
loyalty  to  her  Church,  complicated  as 
it  is  by  the  energetic  proselytism  of 
ber  relatives,  is  portrayed  with  much 
cleverness  and  subtlety.  The  fairness 
of  the  book  will  be  denied,  but  its 
power  and  brilliancy  will  scarcely  be 
questioned. 
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APRIL  WEATHER. 

My  love  is  like  an  April  day 

So  smiling  sad,  so  cold,  so  bright; 
For  now  8be*d  have  me  far  away, 

Yet  pity  puts  the  thought  to  flight 
And  now  she  would  I'd  never  told. 

And  now  she'd  hear  my  tale  again; 
Is  fond,  but  half  inclined  to  scold. 

Vows  she  loves  not,  yet  vows  in  vain. 


Spirit  of  Love  and  Truth, 

Breathing  in  grosser  clay. 
The  light  and  flame  of  youth, 

Delight  of  men  in  the  fray. 
Wisdom  in  strength's  decay; 

From  pain,  strife,  wrong  to  be  free,. 
This  best  gift  I  pray, 

Take  my  spirit  to  Thee. 

Henry  Charle$  Beeching. 


The  fair,  fresh  Springtide  dreads  the 
Sun^ 

Shrinks  from  the  hazy  noontide  heat, 
Essays  his  amorous  glance  to  shun. 

In  scudding  clouds  and  rain  and  sleet; 
Yet,  half  for  love,  and  half  In  fear, 

She  dares  not  wholly  banish  him; 
She  smiles,  and  then  lets  fall  a  tear. 

Is  joyous,  though  her  days  are  dim. 

But  if  no  April— then  no  May: 

Predestined  are  the  Summer  flowers, 
The  wayward  storms  of  Spring  are  gay. 

And  glad  the  changing  chiding  hours; 
Sweet  are  thy  soft  repelling  moods. 

Fair  Love,  and  dear  thy  questioning 
eyes, 
Kind  the  cold  breath  that  sears  the 
woods, 

Precursor  of  indulgent  skies. 

My  Love  Is  but  an  April  day, 
And  if  no  April— then  no  May. 

J. 

Tb«  SpaetatMT. 


PRAYERS. 

God  who  created  me 

Nimble  and  light  of  limb. 
In  three  elements  free, 

To  run,  to  ride,  to  swim: 
Not  when  the  sense  Is  dim, 

But  now  from  the  heart  of  joy, 
I  would  remember  BUm: 

Take  the  thanks  of  a  boy. 

Jesu,  King  and  Lord, 

Whose  are  my  foes  to  fight. 
Gird  me  with  Thy  swwd 

Swift  and  sharp  and  bright. 
Thee  would  I  serve  If  I  might. 

And  conquer  if  I  can; 
From  day-dawn  till  night. 

Take  the  strength  of  a  man. 


THE  SECOND  CRUCIFIXION. 

Loud  mockers  in  the  roaring  street 
Say  Christ  is  crudfled  again: 

Twice  pierced  His  gospel-bearing  feet 
Twice  broken  His  great  heart  again. 

1  hear,  and  to  myself  I  smile. 

For  Christ  talks  with  me  all  the  while. 

No  angel  now  to  roll  the  stone 
From  off  His  unawaking  sleep. 

In  vain  shall  Mary  watch  alone. 
In  vain  the  soldiers  vigil  keep. 

Yet  while  they  deem  my  Lord  is  dead 
My  eyes  are  on  His  shining  head. 

Ah!  never  more  shall  Mary  hear 
That  voice  exceeding  sweet  and  low 

Within  the  garden  calling  clear: 
Her  Lord  is  gone,  and  she  must  go. 

Yet  all  the  while  my  Lord  I  meet 
In  every  London  lane  and  street 

Poor  Lazarus  shall  wait  in  vain. 
And  Bartlm«eus  shall  go  blind; 

The  healing  hem  shall  ne'er  again 
Be  touched  by  sufTering  humankind. 

Yet  all  the  while  I  see  them  rest 
The  poor  and  outcast  on  His  breast 

No  more  unto  the  stubborn  heart 
With  gentle  knocking  shall  He  plead* . 

No  more  the  mystic  pity  start 
For  Christ  twice  dead  is  dead  indeed. 

So  in  the  street  I  hear  men  say. 
Yet  Christ  is  with  me  all  the  day. 

Richard  Le  Oallienne. . 
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THE  SHIPPING  "COMBINE"  AND  THE  BRITISH  FLAG. 


BewUderment,  alarm,  indignation- 
such  has  been  the  prevailing  mood  of 
the  publie  mind  since  the  news  of  the 
great  Shipping  Combination  burst  upon 
it  a  few  weeks  ago.  That  something 
was  wrong  somewhere— that  somebody 
liad  stolen  a  march  upon  us— that  some- 
thing ought  to  be  done— such  was  the 
common  sentiment  of  the  men  in  the 
streets  and  in  the  newspapers.  Through 
the  chaos  of  conflicting  rumors  and  re- 
solves there  has  perhaps  emerged  a 
fairly  clear  conception  of  what  has 
happened  and  of  its  bearing  on  our  two 
great  national  interests— the  mercan- 
tile marine  and  the  navy. 

Now  what  has  happened?  The  one 
thing  certain  is  the  provisional  agree- 
ment dated  the  4th  of  February  last 
between  Messrs.  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co., 
called  the  ''bankers,"  on  the  one  hand, 
and  Messrs.  Ismay,  Imrie  &  Co.,  called 
the  **Wliite  Star  Vendors,"  and  certain 
other  persons  known  as  the  "Dominion 
Vendors"  and  the  "Atlantic  Vendors" 
respectively,  on  the  other.  For  vari- 
ous reasons  public  attention  has  cen- 
tred on  the  "White  Star"  part  in  the 
transaction.  The  White  Star  Line  is 
the  largest  and  best  known  of  the  com- 
bining fleets,  and  its  relations  with  the 
Royal  Naval  Reserve  of  Merchant 
Cruisers  are     particularly    important. 


Confining  ourselves  to  the  White  Star 
Line,  and  neglecting  the  details  of 
price,  method  of  payment,  and  so  forth, 
we  iind  tliat  the  agreement  contains 
the  following  provisions: 

(1)  The  whole  object  and  purpose  is 
the  acquisition  of  the  properties  and 
businesses  by  a  corporation— that  is  to 
say,  a  company  to  be  organized  under 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  or 
some  other  American  State. 

(2)  The  "properties  and  businesses" 
so  to  be  acquired  consist  in  the  first 
place  of  750  shares  of  the  Oceanic 
Steam  Navigation  Company,  "including 
the  new  vessels  building  for  the  said 
company,  and  all  its  rights  in  the  name 
of  the  White  Star  Line  and  in  the  flag 
of  such  line,"  and  in  the  second  place 
of  the  assets  of  the  firm  of  Ismay,  Imrie 
&  Co.,  including  the  position  of  mana- 
gers of  the  Oceanic  Company  so  far  as 
they  can  sell  the  same.  Now  the  Oce- 
anic Steam  Navigation  Company  is  the 
owner  of  the  White  Star  Line,  and  the 
total  number  of  shares  in  the  company 
is  750.  The  main  object  of  the  agree- 
ment, therefore,  is  that  before  the  end 
of  the  present  year  the  whole  of  the 
shares  of  this  company,  carrjrlng  with 
them  of  course  all  the  property  of  the 
company  new  and  old,  are  to  pass  into 
the  hands  of  a  foreign  company,  or- 
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ganized  under  laws  as  yet  undeter- 
mined, with  a  "charter,"  so  to  speak, 
as  yet  unknown. 

This,  it  will  be  seen,  is  not  an  agree- 
ment between  the  new  foreign  corpora- 
tion and  the  old  Oceanic  Company.  It 
is  an  agreement  between  a  private  Eng- 
lish firm  and  the  American  "bankers," 
who  may  not  incorrectly  be  described 
as  the  promoters  of  the  foreign  com- 
pany about  to  be  formed.  The  Eng- 
lish firm  undertake  to  procure  the 
transfer  to  the  new  foreign  corporation 
of  all  the  shares  in  the  old  Oceanic 
Company.  The  Oceanic  Company,  as 
such,  does  not  appear  to  be  a  party  to 
the  agreement  Its  corporate  existence 
remains  unaffected,  and  it  will  remain 
as  before  the  legal  owner  of  the  White 
Star  I^ine  and  all  its  assets,  sentimental 
and  material.  The  only  change  will 
be  that  all  its  existing  shareholders 
will  go  out  and  in  their  place 
will  be  substituted  the  new  cor- 
poration to  be  called  into  existence 
during  the  current  year  under  the  laws 
of  an  unnamed  State  of  the  American 
Union.  What  compensation  the  out- 
going shareholders  will  receive  is  a 
question  which  does  not  greatly  con- 
cern the  public.  It  will,  in  the  first 
instance,  be  as  to  part  cash  and  as  to 
part  stock  in  the  new  foreign  corpora- 
tion, which  of  course  may  be  turned 
into  cash.  The  essence  of  the  transac- 
tion ^may  be  fairly  taken  to  be  that  the 
present  shareholders  of  the  Oceanic 
Company— all  presumably  British  sub- 
jects—will sell  out,  that  one  new  share- 
holder, viz,  the  new  foreign  corporation, 
will  become  the  registered  holder  of  all 
the  shares,  that  this  new  foreign  cor- 
poration will  have  a  body  of  sharehold- 
ers of  various  nationalities,  and  that 
until  the  new  corporation  otherwise  de- 
termines the  old  Oceanic  Company  will 
remain  a  British  corporation,  though 
under  foreign  control,  and  all  its  ves- 
sels will  continue  to  be  nominally  Brit- 
ish vessels  and  to  fly  the  British  flag. 


The  condensed  summary  of  the  agree- 
ment which  appearedln  the  Times  of  the 
9th  of  May  leaves  it  uncertain  whether 
it  is  an  essential  part  of  the  agreement 
that  all  of  the  shares  in  the  Oceanic 
Company  shall  be  transferred.  The 
American  manipulator  in  such  circum- 
stances is  generally  satisfied  with  a 
controlling  interest,  which  need  not 
amount  to  more  than  a  moiety  of  the 
shares  plus  one.  Nor  is  it  quite  clear 
how  far  the  execution  of  all  the  agree- 
ments is  necessary  to  the  binding  effect 
of  any  one.  We  may  assume  both  in 
the  case  of  the  White  Star  and  of  the 
other  lines  that  the  necessary  condi- 
tions will  be  fulfilled,  and  that  the  gen- 
eral situation  will  be  such  as  I  have  de- 
scribed—one great  foreign  corporation 
owning  all  the  shares  in  the  British 
companies,  which,  however,  will  con- 
tinue to  exist  as  corporations  under 
British  law. 

What  has  happened  beyond  the  sign- 
ing of  the  provisional  agreement  it  is, 
at  the  time  of  writing,  impossibile  to 
say.  Meetings  of  the  Oceanic  Steam- 
ship Company  are  said  to  have  been 
held  and  to  have  passed  or  refused  to 
pass  the  necessary  resolutions— al- 
though it  is  diflScult  to  see  what  resolu- 
tions the  company  is  concerned  to  pass, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  no  party  to  the  pro- 
visional agreement,  which,  as  we  have 
said,  appears  to  contemplate  a  simulta- 
neous sale  of  their  shares  by  all  the 
shareholders,  leaving  the  company  as 
such  intact  and  unconcerned.  The  last 
statement  in  the  press  announces  that 
the  White  Star  meeting  was  unani- 
mous, and  that  the  vessels  of  the  fa- 
mous line  will  continue  to  fly  the  Brit- 
ish flag.  Why  should  they  not?  The 
Oceanic  Steamship  Company  still  exists 
and  has  not  parted  with  a  particle  of 
its  property,  and  nothing  in  the  agree- 
ment requires  that  it  should. 

I  do  not  propose  to  discuss  the  right 
of  a  shareholder  in  a  British  company, 
alone  or  In   combination  with  all  his 
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colleagues,  to  sell  his  shares  at  a  profit. 
That  his  or  their  motives  are  neither 
imtriotlc  nor  the  reverse,  bnt  purely 
businesslike,  is  the  safest  assumption 
to  make.  Nor  can  I  see  much  ground 
AS  yet  for  the  suggestion  that  quite  a 
different  bargain  has  been  made  by  the 
(terman  participators  in  the  combina- 
tion. We  do  not  know  what  the  Ger- 
man arrangement  is  or  what  powers 
the  German  Government  may  possess 
to  prevent  a  group  of  shareholders  in 
n  shipping  company  from  selling  their 
Hhares  to  the  highest  bidder.^  Indeed, 
the  attempt  has  been  made  by  one  of 
the  few  apologists  of  the  combination 
In  the  English  press  to  prove  thatgthe 
German  shipowners  would  only  have 
been  too  glad  to  come  in  on  the  English 
terms,  and  that  their  exclusion  is  in 
some  sort  a  blow  to  German  pride.  It 
is  insinuated,  indeed  asserted,  by  the 
T\me%  that  criticism  of  the  combination 
is  in  some  way  inspired  by  anti-Brit- 
ish feeling  on  the  Continent  and  is 
little  better  than  a  pro-Boer  slander, 
prompted  by  ''official  Germany."  If 
there  has  l>een  exaggeration  in  the  criti- 
cism generally  passed  upon  the  com- 
bination, it  has  at  all  events  been  free 
from  the  reckless  insolence  of  this  al- 
most solitary  champion. 

But  there  is  something  to  be  said 
from  the  British  national  point  of  view. 
The  status  of  these  ships  as  part  of 
our  mercantile  marine  is  a  public  ques- 
tion of  some  importance,  and  their  con- 
nection with  the  Navy  is  another. 

It  may  be  assumed,  then,  that  what 
has  liappened  is  the  purchase  by  a  for- 
eign syndicate  of  the  controlling  inter- 

^  It  appears  from  statements  in  the  **  Ber- 
liner Neneste  Naohrichten*'  of  the  ISrd  of  May 
that  the  two  leading  German  lines,  the  North 
Gtorman  Lloyd  and  the  Hamburg-American, 
are  to  be  made  secnre  against  the  most  ob- 
noxions  charaeteristio  of  the  White  Star 
agreement  by  a  revision  of  the  constitution 
of  the  Companies.  The  managing  boar#  in 
each  case  mnst  in  fatore  be  composed  of 
Germans  resident  in  Germany.  Any  future 
decision  to  sell  the  proi>erty  of  the  companies, 
or  "  to  subject  It  to  f oreigrn  control,"  must  be 


est  in  certain  companies  owning  British 
ships.  Many  of  these  ships  are  on  the 
list  of  the  Royal  Reserve  of  Merchant 
Cruisers,  and  carry  men  of  the  Royal 
Naval  Reserve.  In  the  case  of  the 
White  Star  Line  it  is  apparently  certain 
that  the  arrangement  includes  the 
transfer  of  the  entire  number  of  shares 
in  the  Oceanic  Steamship  Company— 
the  owner  of  the  White  Star  Line.  Two 
sets  of  questions  arise  for  our  consid-. 
eration.  The  first  deals  with  the  bear- 
ing of  the  new  coml>ination  upon  some 
of  the  fundamental  laws  governing 
British  shipping.  The  other  concerns 
the  relation  of  these  vessels  to  the 
Naval  Reserves- of  Merchant  Cruisers 
and  of  officers  and  men. 

I.  The  Merchant  Shipping  Act  of 
1894  contains  no  definition  of  a  ''British 
ship."  But  certain  conditions  are  laid 
down  in  the  first  section  of  the  Act 
which  have  the  effect  of  making  the 
ownership  of  the  vessel  the  vital  point. 
A  ship  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  Brit- 
ish unless  owned  wholly  by  persons  of 
the  described  character.  Neither  the 
place  where  she  is  built  nor  the  trade 
in  which  she  is  employed  is  material. 
The  master  and  the  crew  are  not  re- 
quired to  be  British  subjects.  The  ship 
must  be  registered  and  her  owners 
must  be  wholly  British  in  the  sense  set 
forth  in  detail  in  the  first  section  of 
the  Act.  Ownership  is  thus  all  impor- 
tant, and  the  utmost  care  has  been 
taken  to  exclude  by  definition  unquali- 
fied persons. 

Who,  then,  are  the  qualified  persons? 
They  are: 

(1)  Natural  born  British  subjects; 

carried  in  two  distinct  general  meetings,  and 
by  a  majority  of  four-flfthe  of  the  sliare- 
holders.  Resolutions  to  this  effect  were  to 
be  submitted  to  a  shareholders'  meeting  of 
the  Hamburg- American  line  on  the  28tli  of 
May.  See  Berlin  telegram  in  the  **  Times  '*  of 
the  24th  of  May.  (The  precautions  appear  to 
include  provision  against  foreign  purchases 
of  shares.)  The  motive  power  behind  these 
remarkable  new  developments  has  not  been 
revealed. 
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(2)  Naturalized  persons; 

(3)  Persons  made  denizens  by  letters 
of  denization;  and 

(4)  Bodies  corporate  established  un- 
der and  subject  to  the  laws  of  some 
part  of  the  King's  dominions,  and  hav- 
ing their  principal  place  of  business  in 
those  dominions. 

When  a  natural  bom  British  subject 
has  become  a  subject  of  a  foreign 
State,  or  when  an  alien  has  become 
naturalized  or  made  denizen,  he  shall 
not  be  qualified  ^  own  a  British  ship 
until  he  has  taken  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance to  His  Majesty,  and  is  during  the 
time  he  is  owner  of  the  ship  resident 
in  His  Majesty's  dominions  or  partner 
in  a  firm  actually  carrying  on  business 
iu  His  Majesty's  dominions.  And  the 
Naturalization  Act  of  1870,  which  lays 
down  the  conditions  on  which  natural- 
ization can  be  obtained,  declares  that 
nothing  in  this  Act  sliall  "qualify  an 
alien  to  be  the  owner  of  a  British 
ship."  By  section  25  of  the  Merchant 
Shipping  Act,  when  a  registered  ship 
or  share  therein  is  transferred,  the 
transferee  shall  not  be  entitled  to  be 
registered  as  owner  thereof  until  he, 
or,  in  the  case  of  a  corporation,  the 
person  authorized,  has  signed  a  decla- 
ration stating  the  qualification  of  tl^ 
transferee  to  own  a  British  ship,  or, 
if  the  transferee  is  a  corporation,  of 
''such  circumstances  of  the  constitu- 
tion and  business  thereof  as  prove  it 
to  be  qualified  to  own  a  British  ship." 
Finally,  "if  an  unqualified  person  ac- 
quires as  owner  otherwise  than  by 
such  transmission  as  hereinbefore  pro- 
vided for,  an  interest,  either  legal  or 
beneficial,  in  a  ship  using  a  British  fiag 
nnd  assuming  the  British  character, 
that  interest  shall  be  subject  to  for- 
feiture under  this  Act"  (Section  71). 

There  is  no  express  provision  in  the 
Act  as  to  the  sale  of  a  British  ship  to 
an  "unqualified  person,"  where  there 

*  Section  21  refers  to  a  registered  ship  ceas- 
ing to  be  a  British  ship  "  by  reason  of  transfer 


is  no  Intention  to  retain  the  British 
character.  We  may  assume  that  on 
such  a  sale  the«ehlp  will  lose  her  reg- 
istry.' If  an  attempt  were  made  to 
continue  the  British  character  after 
such  a  sale  the  provisions  as  to  for- 
feiture would  apply.  And  a  British 
ship  must  be  wholly  owned  by  quali- 
fied persons.  A  share  cannot  be  held 
by  an  unqualified  person. 

If  these  restrictions  on  the  rl^ts  of 
individuals  to  own  British  ships  or 
shares  therein  are  Just  and  necessary, 
it  must  be  for  the  reason  that  owner- 
ship Is  assumed  to  carry  with  It  certain 
obligations  and  to  supply  certain  safe- 
guafds.  Nothing  can  be  more  clear 
than  the  "public  policy"  of  the  Mer- 
chant Shipping  Act  on  this  point  The 
Act  of  1894  merely  repeats  with  rather 
more  detail  and  precision  the  terms  of 
the  old  Act  of  1854.  In  both  cases 
elaborate  care  is  used  to  rule  out  nat- 
ural persons  who  are  not  British  sub- 
jects. But  in  both  Acts  the  whole  effect 
of  these  careful  provisions  is  nullified 
by  the  words  which  permit  ownership 
to  be  acquired  by  "corporate  bodies 
established  under  and  subject  to  the 
laws  of  some  part  of  His  Majesty's 
dominions." 

For  wliat  is  a  corporate  body?  So 
far  as  Great  Britain  Is  concerned,  it 
may  be  taken  to  be  a  company  incor- 
porated by  Royal  Charter  or  by  special 
Act  of  Parliament,  or  under  the  gen- 
eral provisions  of  the  statutes  known  as 
the  Companies  Acts.  The  vast  majority 
of  British  companies  belong  to  the  last 
category.  There  is  the  utmost  liberty 
of  action  permitted  in  the  incorpora- 
tion of  such  a  company.  Any  seven  or 
more  persons  associated  for  any  lawful 
purpose  may  by  subscribing  their 
names  to  a  memorandum  of  associa- 
tion and  complying  with  the  requisi- 
tions of  the  Act  of  1862  as  to  registra- 
tion form    an  incorporated    company. 

to  persons  not  qaallfled   to  be  owners  of 
British  ships." 
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The  memorandum  specifies  the  objects 
of  the  company,  and  constitutes  its 
charter  and  the  measure  of  its  powers. 
"There  is  nothing,"  says  Lord  Justice 
Lindley,  "to  prevent  an  alien  not  an 
enemy  from  holding  shares  in  a  com- 
pany. The  effect  of  a  person  who  is 
a  member  of  a  company  becoming  an 
alien  enemy  by  a  declaration  of  war 
lias  never  been  decided,  but  Em  parte 
Boussmaker  tends  to  show  that  such 
a  person  would  not  ipso  facto  cease  to 
be  a  member,  but  rather  that  his  rights 
and  liabilities  would  be  suspended  dur- 
ing the  war  and  might  be  enforced 
upon  the  restoration  of  peace."  That 
a  foreign  corporation  would  be  in  the 
same  position  as  an  individual  alien 
may  be  assumed.  It  has  been  actually 
decided  under  an  old  Merchant  Ship- 
ping Act  that  a  ship  may  be  registered 
in  the  name  of  a  company  although 
some  of  its  members  are  aliens,  and 
this  decision  has  been  treated  as  ap- 
plying to  the  new  Merchant  Shipping 
Act  and  to  companies  under  the  Com- 
panies Acts.  That  a  ship  may  be  so 
registered  although  all  of  the  members 
are  foreigners  or  all  of  the  shares  held 
•  by  a  single  foreigner  or  foreign  com- 
pany may  also,  I  suppose,  be  taken  for 
certain. 

I  cannot  reconcile  the  liberty  thus 
conceded  to  aliens  through  the  medium 
of  the  machinery  of  incor];>oration  with 
the  avowed  policy  of  excluding  aliens 
from  the  ownership  of  British  ships. 
The  contradiction  becomes  obvious 
when  we  compare  the  ordinary  method 
of  shipowning,  as  set  forth  in  the  Mer- 
chant Shipping  Act,  with  the  possible 
results  of  incorporation.  Every  British 
ship  is  made  by  law  a  kind  of  material 
corporation  by  itself.  That  is  to  say, 
the  Act  provides  that  on  the  register 
the  property  in  a  ship  "shall  be  divided 
into  sixty-four  shares,"  and  that,  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  "not 
more  than  sixty-four  individuals  shall 
be  entitled  to  be  registered  at  the  same 


time  as  owners  of  any  one  ship;  but 
this  rule  shall  not  affect  the  beneficial 
title  of  any  number  of  persons  or  of 
any  company  represented  by  or  claim- 
ing under  or  through  any  registered 
owner  or  joint  owner."  In  the  case  of 
single-ship  companies,  or  companies 
owning  several  sliips,  the  company,  I 
understand,  appears  on  the  register  as 
owning  the  entire  ship.  If  a  ship,  then, 
is  not  owned  by  a  company,  every  one 
of  its  sixty-four  shares  must  be  in  the 
ownership  of  a  British  subject,  natural 
born  or  naturalized.  But  if  the  sliip 
is  owned  by  a  company  with  a  capital 
divided  into  sixty- four  or  any  other 
number  of  shares,  any  one  or  more,  or 
apparently  all,  of  those  shares  may  be 
owned  by  foreigners  or  by  a  foreign 
corporation. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  this  anom- 
aly must  be  the  result  of  inadvertence 
in  the  application,  in  quite  modem 
times,  of  the  machinery  of  corporation 
laws  to  the  purposes  of  trading.  In 
this  country  the  very  name  "corpora- 
tion," which  in  the  United  States  is 
constantly  used,  is  with  us  rarely  used, 
by  business  men  to  mean  a  trading 
company.  Our  trading  corporations 
have  been  a  development  of  the  laws 
of  partnership  rather  than  the  comnion 
law  of  corporations,  and  when  the  final 
stamp  of  incorporation  was  placed  on 
companies  we  perhaps  scarcely  real- 
ized the  full  effect  of  what  we  were 
doing.  The  diflJculty  which  arose  some 
years  ago  in  connection  with  "one-man 
companies"  is  another  example  in 
point,  and  there  are  doubtless  many 
more. 

If  there  is  any  virtue,  then,  in  the 
ownership  of  British  ships  by  British 
subjects  ought  not  the  Merchant  Ship- 
ping Act  to  be  amended  in  this  par- 
ticular? Can  anybody  doubt  that  if 
the  Transatlantic  agreement  is  carried 
into  effect  the  ships  of  the  White  Star 
Ldne,  though  registered  as  British 
ships  and  flying  the  British  flag,  will 
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have  ceased  to  be  British  in  any  effec- 
tive sense  quite  as  much  as  if  they  and 
not  the  shares  representing  them  had 
been  sold  outright  to  Mr.  Pierpont 
Morgan  or  the  foreign  company  about 
to  be  called  into  being?  From  my 
point  of  view,  I  cannot  understand  the 
satisfaction  some  people  pretend  to 
find  in  the  fact  that  the  Oceanic  Com- 
pany has  undertaken  not  to  transfer 
its  ships  to  a  foreign  flag.  It  is  the 
company  itself  that  has  passed  under 
foreign  control,  and  if  the  ships  are 
really  foreign-owned  I  fail  to  see  how 
the  situation  is  saved  by  the  technical 
survival  of  the  flag. 

On  general  principles,  then,  I  con- 
sider that  the  power  given  by  the 
Mercliant  Sliipping  Act  to  all  corpora- 
tions under  British  law  to  own  British 
shipping,  no  matter  who  may  be  the 
constituent  members  of  such  corpora- 
tions, is  in  contradiction  to  the  general 
principle  of  the  Act  and  ought  to  be 
restricted.  I  am  quite  aware  that  diffi- 
culties of  many  kinds  will  suggest 
themselves  to  the  draftsman  who  takes 
such  a  piece  of  work  on  hand.  The 
governing  idea  should  be  that  the  own* 
ership  in  vessels  which  the  law  disal- 
lows to  Individual  foreigners  seeking 
It  directly  should  not  be  made  possible 
to  them  through  the  medium  of  share- 
holding. Would  It  be  sufficient  or  pos- 
sible to  require  that  the  majority  of 
shares  in  shipowning  companies  should 
be  held  by  individuals  qualified  under 
the  Merchant  Shipping  Act  to  be  own- 
ers of  British  ships?  Or  should  the 
disaibllity  of  alienage  attaching  to  the 
Individual  ownership  of  ships  or  shares 
therein  attach  also  to  the  ownership  of 
shares  in  shipowning  companies?  The 
effect  of  such  an  alteration  would  no 
doubt  be  to  render  impossible  in  the 
future  such  an  arrangement  as  appears 
to  be  contemplated  at  present  by  the 
Transatlantic  agreement.  It  would  not 
render  impossible  the  out-and-out 
transfer  of  British  ships  to  foreigners, 


Individual  or  corporate.  I  do  not  know 
whether  any  responsible  person  has 
suggested  such  a  tremendous  restric- 
tion on  the  power  of  alienating  prop- 
erty. Nor  need  I  discuss  the  other 
suggestions  which  have  been  thrown 
out  in  the  course  of  recent  discussion. 
One  of  these  may  before  this  article 
appears  have  been  discussed  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  There  is  a  motion 
on  the  paper,  fixed  for  the  28th  of  May, 
declaring  inter  alia  that  **the  policy  of 
the  law  with  respect  to  the  British 
Mercantile  Marine  demands  reconsid- 
eration, seeing  that  the  shipping  trade 
of  the  United  Kingdom  Is  subject  to 
burdens  and  restrictions  from  which 
foreign  ships  are  exempt  even  in  Brit- 
ish waters." 

II.  Apart  from  the  Intimate  connec- 
tion between  the  Mercantile  Marine 
and  our  general  naval  position,  the 
Navy  is  Interested  in  the  present  con- 
troversy at  two  points.  We  have  a 
Naval  Reserve  of  Merchant  Cruisers 
and  we  have  a  Naval  Reserve  of  men 
and  officers.  Some  of  the  vessels  in 
the  Cruiser  service  belong  to  the  fleets 
embraced  in  the  North  Atlantic  com- 
bination, and  others  may  be  Involved 
in  the  same  or  some  similar  combina- 
tion. And  the  ships  carrying  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Reserve  of  men  and  officers 
may  at  any  moment  be  similarly  af- 
fected. 

The  present  .system  of  Merchant 
Cruisers  has  subsisted,  I  understand, 
on  practically  the  same  footing  since 
1887.  The  essential  features  are,  first 
the  payment  of  a  subvention  to  the 
owners  of  selected  ships  held  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Admiralty  in  time  of 
war  and  so  constructed  as  to  be  easily 
adaptable  to  the  work  of  cruisers.  Sec- 
ondly, the  amount  of  the  subvention 
depends  on  the  speed  of  the  ships,  on 
the  amount  of  mail  subsidies  to  which 
the  owner  may  be  entitled,  and  the 
complement  of  the  Royal  Naval  Re- 
serve men  they  may  carry  for  the  time 
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being.  In  the  third  place,  the  com- 
panies owning  the  subventional  ships 
place  at  the  disposal  of  the  Admiralty 
for  pre-emption  or  liire  a  considerable 
number  of  other  vessels  without 
further  subsidy.  In  the  present  year, 
as  for  many  years  past,  the  total 
amount  payable  in  subventions  is  63,- 
OOOL— distributed  among  seven  com- 
panies. There  are  eighteen  subven- 
tioned  ships,  and  thirty  are  held 
without  further  subsidy.  The  OoeanAc, 
Majestic,  and  Teutonic,  of  the  White 
Star  Line,  are  subsidized  at  the  rate  of 
14,0001.  a  year,  and  five  others  are  in 
the  second  class.  The  Cunard,  the  P. 
and  O..  the  Orient,  the  Royal  Mail,  the 
Pacific,  and  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
way are  the  other  subsidized  com- 
panies. 

I  have  before  me  a  copy  of  the  form 
of  contract  of  subsidy  usually  entered 
into  with  variations  in  the  case  of  the 
different  companies.  The  general  char- 
acter of  the  engagements  on  either  side 
may  be  gathered  from  the  correspond- 
ence published  as  a  Parliamentary 
Paper  in  1887.'  The  original  offer  of 
the  Wliite  Star  line  contained  the  fol- 
lowing provisions.  Certain  named  ves- 
sels were  to  be  held  for  purchase  or  hire 
at  named  prices.  The  company  was  to 
build  several,  vessels  of  such  type  and 
speed  as  should  render  them  specially 
suitable  for  service  as  armed  cruisers, 
and  in  accordance  with  plans  and  spe- 
cifications already  submitted  to  and 
approved  by  the  Admiralty.  The  Ad- 
miralty was  to  pay  an  annual  subven- 
tion of  158,  per  gross  registered  ton,  to 
be  increased  to  209.  in  certain  eventu- 
alities. The  company  was  to  be  pre- 
cluded from  entertaining  any  offer  of 
sale  or  charter  for  over  four  weeks 
without  giving  the  Admiralty  the  op- 
tion of  exercising  the  pre-emption.  The 
"crews  of  the  vessels  employed  under 
this  agreement  shall  consist  as  nearly 

*0  — 0006. 


as  possible  of  one-half  the  men  belong- 
ing to  the  Royal  Naval  Reserve.  Should 
any  of  the  foregoing  ships  be  sold  to 
a  British  shipowner  approved  by  the 
Admiralty,  the  privileges  of  the  agree- 
ment are  to  remain  attached  to  the  ship 
or  ships  under  the  new  agreement.*' 
These  provisions  are  embodied  in  a 
more  formal  manner  in  the  clauses  of 
the  actual  contract. 

The  essential  points  in  all  cases  ap- 
pear to  be  these:  no  sale  to  be  enter* 
tained  by  the  contracting  company 
without  notice  to  the  Admiralty;  sale 
to  a  British  subject  approved  by  the 
Admiralty  to  carry  with  it  the  priv- 
ileges and  obligations  of  the  contract; 
and  provisions  for  the  carrying  of 
Naval  Reserve  men. 

Nothing  is  said  about  the  sale  of  the 
ships,  whether  subventioned  or  not,  to 
foreign  persons^  but  since  this  question 
arose  a  new  clause  has  been  agreed  to 
forbidding  such  a  sale  without  the 
sanction  of  the  Admiralty,  and  a  new 
contract  including  this  clause  has  been 
made  with  the  White  Star  Ldne  for  a 
new  period  of  three  years.  My  own 
conviction  is,  however,  that  it  ought  to 
be  taken  to  be  a  fundamental  and  gov« 
eming  condition  of  a  contract  like  this 
that  the  ships  shall  be  and  shall  remain 
British  ships.  Th^  new  condition, 
therefore,  adds  nothing  to  the  strength 
of  the  naval  position.  It  is  quite  true 
also  that  the  terms  of  the  agreement 
of  the  4th  of  February  do  not  techni- 
cally violate  any  of  the  terms  of  the 
current  Admiralty  contract.  No  vessel 
subject  to  that  contract  has  been  sold 
to  anybody,  foreign  or  other. 

But  that  scarcely  disposes  of  the 
naval  question.  Surely  the  object  of 
the  Merchant  Cruiser  policy  was  the 
retention  of  British  ships  in  the  sense 
of  ships  owned  by  British  subjects. 
Can  the  White  Star  Line,  under  the 
Morgan  agreement,  any  longer  be  said 
to  be  a  British  line?  The  same  ques- 
tion arises  here  that  we  have  already 
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discussed  in  connection  with  the  Mer- 
chant Shipping  Act  Nobody  would 
tolerate  a  system  of  subventionB  to 
foreign  companies,  although  they  might 
fly  the  British  flag  and  bind  themselves 
to  carry  a  full  complement  of  men  of 
the  Royal  Naval  Reserve.  If,  for  ex- 
ample, the  Hamburg-American  Steam- 
ship Company  had  been  the  purchaser 
of  all  the  shares  of  the  Oceanic  Com- 
pany, should  we  willingly  allow  it  to 
earn  the  White  Star  subvention?  And 
in  what  better  case  is  the  unnamed 
American  company  to  be  formed  by 
Mr.  Pierpont  Morgan?  No  doubt  the 
Oceanic  Steamship  Company  has  given 
pledges  not  to  transfer  its  vessels  to 
a  foreign  flag,  but  what  of  that  if  the 
company  itself  has  passed  into  foreign 
control?  I  do  not  wish  to  be  under- 
stood as  expressing  any  opinion  about 
the  value  of  the  Merchant  Cruiser  to 
our  naval  system.  Since  its  introduc- 
tion It  has,  at  least  such  is  my  impres- 
sion, been  acquiesced  in  rather  than 
strongly  defended  by  successive  Boards 
of  Admiralty.  One  result  of  the  Ship- 
ping "Combine"  will  be  to  force  on  a 
renewed  discussion  of  the  system  in 
the  near  future.  All  I  contend  for  now 
is  that  it  is  of  the  essence  of  the  sys- 
tem that  the  subsidized  lines  should 
be  really  and  substantially  under  the 
control  of    British  subjects,  and  that 

Thft  Nlneteentb  Centaiy  and  After. 


condition  I  consider  is  not  fulfilled  by 
a  company  which,  though  incorporated 
under  British  laws,  has  not  a  single 
fraction  of  its  capital  owned  by  a  Brit- 
ish subject  My  strong  conviction  is 
that  the  subsidy  to  the  White  Star 
Line  ought  not  to  be  continued  after 
this  essential  change  in  the  character 
of  the  Oceanic  Company  has  taken 
effect 

The  fact  that  Royal  Naval  Reserve 
men  are  carried  by  the  sufbventioned 
lines,  even  in  vessels  other  than  those 
earning  the  subventions,  strengthens 
the  general  argument  There  is  no 
doubt  about  the  importance  of  this 
Reserve.  In  the  present  year  the  Royal 
Naval  Reserve  of  officers  and  men 
serving  in  merchant  or  trading  vessels 
calls  for  an  expenditure  of  240,000Z. 
There  are  1,900  officers  provided  for, 
and  of  the  25,880  men  11,000  belong  to 
the  first  class.  I  am  informed  nearly 
4,000  men  are  at  this  moment  serving 
on  foreign-going  ships  and  over  20.000 
in  home  waters.  The  subvention  is  not 
the  only  inducement  offered  by  the  Ad- 
miralty for  the  employment  of  these 
men.  But  I  think  it  will  be  generally 
agreed  that  the  men  retained  for  this 
important  reserve  should  be  found  on 
ships  which,  whether  they  are  subsi- 
dized or  not,  are  really,  and  not  merely 
in  legal  technicality,  British  ships.« 
Edmund  Robertson, 


ROMAN  REMINISCENCES  OF  NEARLY  HALF  A  CENTURY 

AGO. 


Forty -four  years  ago!  Those  were 
the  dayjs  when  '*Rome  was  Rome,"  as 
Gi|&gorovius  used  to  say.  At  that  time 
there  wiere  no  railways,  consequently 
no  railway  stations;  no  trams,  no  om- 

4  The  existing  Rales  of  the  Royal  Naval 
Reserve  state  that  there  is  no  objection  to 
Royal  Naval  Reserve  men  sailing  on  ships 


nibuses,  not  even  cab-stands,  and  cer- 
ftainly  no  tariff  for  anything.  Every- 
thing had  to  bie  bargained  for;  and  a 
tedious,  disagreeable  process  it  was. 
Eighteen  francs  was  not  an  uncommon 

under  a  foreign  flag  for  short  voyages,  but 
special  leave  of  absence  will  not  be  granted 
for  service  on  such  vessels. 
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price  to  tie  asked  for  a  drive  from 
Piazza  di  Spagna  to  St.  Peter's.  Of 
course  no>body  paid  that;  after  much 
haggling,  and  offering  a  franc  and  a 
half,  one. paid  three  francs,  and  arrived 
at  St  Peter's  a  good  deal  too  late.  The 
dirt  of  the  streets  was  sonuething  ap- 
palling. The  Corso  and  principal  thor- 
oughfares were  occasionally  swept, 
generally  at  the  most  inconvenient 
moment,  when  full  of  passengers,  at 
the  fashionable  hour.  I  once  suggested 
that  It  would  be  better  to  sw^p  in  the 
morning,  when  the  streets  weiie  empty. 
"What  would  be  the  use  of  that?"  was 
the  reply;  "nobody  would  see  we  had 
done  It" 

The  state  of  the  narrow  side-streets 
was  fearful;    all  the    dirt  was  swept 
into  them:  In  the  evtenlng  everything 
waa    brought    out  of  the  houses,  and 
thrown     on  the    huge  dust-heaps^  to 
the  great    delight  and  enjoyment    of 
thie  cats  and  the  homeless  dogs,  which, 
like  those  In  Constantinople,  wandered 
wild  about    the  city.    I  once  counted 
eleven  cats  on  one    dust-heap— which 
dust-heaps    were    ileally,    to    use    a 
stiongier  expression,  dunghills.    As  to 
the  dogs,  they  were  never  interfered 
with,  except  by  the  cats;  and,  strange 
to  say,  hydrophobia  was  then  unknown 
in  Rome,  as  is  also    the  case  at    the 
present  day  in  Constantinople.    There 
were  a  few  gas  lamps  in  the  Corso;  in 
the    side-streets    none.      Society    was 
simple  in  those  days,  and  kept  early 
hours;  it  was  quite  customary  to  go  to 
even  gay  parties  on  foot  One's  servant 
always  carried  a  lantern.  The  entrance, 
even  to  very  good    houses,  was  usu- 
ally   filthy;  no    porter,  no    light    on 
the  dirty  stairs.    It  was  not  uncommon 
for    Englishmen     to  be     robbed  and 
stabbed  in  those  dark,  lonely  streets: 
the  Romans,  however,  never  attacked 
ladies;  thus  the  men  were  always  most 
obliging    In  offering  to  escort    ladles 
home. 
With  all  this,  Rome  was  a  far  pleas- 


anter  place  then  than  now.  Tiiere  were 
only  six  hotels,  I  think,  and  not  one 
pension!  One  of  the  hotels,  very  small 
and  humble,  was  the  old  Albergo  dell' 
Orso,  where  It  Is  supposed  Dante 
lodged  when  he  came  to  Rome  for  the 
Jubilee  of  1300.  The  little  inn  still 
exists,  amost  unchanged  In  outward 
appearance. 

There  were  no  Cook's  tourists  then. 
In  fact,  there  were  very  few  tourists 
of  any  kind.  Nobody  thought  of  tak- 
ing such  a  long  expensive  Journey  in 
order  to  spend  a  few  weeks  or  days  in 
Rome.  About  a  fortnight's  quick  trav- 
elling was  necessary  between  England 
and  Italy:  six  days  in  a  vetturino  car- 
riage from  Florence  to  Rome;  three 
days,  or  three  and  a  half,  from  Rome 
to  Naples.  Of  course  it  was  shorter  to 
take  the  diligence  and  travel  night  and 
day;  but  there  was  almost  a  certainty 
of  being  stopped  by  brigands.  Also, 
one  could  come  by  sea;  even  then  it 
was  a  whole  day's  journey  in  a  car- 
riage from  Ci\ita  Vecchia,  and  there 
were  more  brigands  on  that  road  than 
on  any  other.  Therefore,  when  people 
came,  they  stayed;  frequently  two  win- 
ters in  Rome,  spring  in  Florence, 
autumn  in  Naples,  summer  in  the  cool 
Tuscan  valleys.  Professional  people 
and  business  men  could  not  undertake 
so  long  an  absence;  consequently  the 
mere  fact  of  being  In  Rome  was  a  kind 
of  passport  to  people's  good  opinion,  as 
proving  that  one  had  nothing  to  do.  It 
was  supposed  that  you  had  education, 
some  knowledge  of  foreign  languages 
and*  literature,  and  the  classics;  and, 
above  all,  that  you  had  a  more  or  less 
clear  idea  of  what  you  had  come  to  see. 
I  do  not  think  one  could  have  been 
asked  then,  as  I  more  recently  was  by 
a  lady  in  the  railway-train,  "What  is 
the  Apollo  Belvedere?" 

The  cardinals  were  constantly  met  in 
society,  and  to  be  seen  also  walking 
outside  the  gates,  with  a  heavy  car- 
riage and  fat  horses  lumbering  after. 
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The  Pope  even  occasionally  came  to 
the  Pincian  at  the  fashionable  hour; 
and  then  the  band  stopped  playing  the 
Drinklng-Song  from  the  **Traviata," 
and  all  went  down  on  their  knees. 
Among  the  most  curious  features  of 
Roman  life  were  the  cardinals'  recep- 
tions. When  a  new  cardinal  was  made, 
ou  the  evening  of  the  day  when  his 
hat  was  sent  to  him,  he  held  a  splendid 
reception  in  one  of  the  gri^at  old  Roman 
palaces,  where  some  Roman  princess 
received  for  him.  No  invitations  were 
issued;  all  wlio  presented  themselves 
were  admitted.  There  were  one  or  two 
rules,  and  I  do  not  remember  that  they 
were  ever  Infringed.  It  was  not  wished 
that  professional  pleople,  medical  men 
and  the  like,  practising  In  Rome,  should 
go.  Artists,  also,  both  painters  and 
sculptors,  were  not  expected.  This  last 
regulation  seems  illiberal,  as  excluding 
many  men  well  worth  knowing.  In 
practice,  however,  it  was  not  so,  for 
everybody  whatsoever  who,  as  the 
phrase  is,  had  a  "decoration,"  was  wel- 
comed; and  as  all  the  great  painters 
and  sculptors  had  something  of  the 
kind,  it  ended  In  their  being  received 
with  distinction.  Gibson,  as  well  as 
most  of  the  great  French  artists,  had 
the  Legion  of  Honor;  Benzonl  and 
Teneranl  the  Order  of  Plus,  and  so  on. 
Those  receptions  were  very  curious, 
from  the  strange  mixture  of  people  and 
costumes.  The  first  time  I  went  to  one 
a  magnificent  ecclesiastic  went  upstairs 
before  us,  "Monsignor  the  Archbishop 
of  Babylon*'  being  announced  by  the 
servants  on  every  landing.  Next  eame 
the  Duchess  del  Drugo,  daughter  of 
Queen  Isabella  of  Spain  by  her  second 
marriage;  she  was  dazzling  In  dia- 
monds; which  diamonds,  some  people 
were  ill-natured  enough  to  say,  be- 
longed of  right  to  the  Spanish  crown- 
jewels.  Following  this  brilliant  ap- 
parition came  a  bevy  of  barefooted 
friars,  in  their  brown  robes,  with  the 
cord  of  St.  Francis  knotted  round  the 


waist  All  the  religious  orders  were 
represented  on  those  occasions.  Besides 
the  Franciscans  there  were  Domini- 
cans, Benedictines,  and  many  others, 
each  in  their  distinctive  dress.  The 
whole  College  of  Cardinals  (those,  at 
least,  who  were  living  In  Rome)  were 
obliged  to  go,  in  fullest  gala  dress,  a 
blaze  of  scarlet.  All  the  ambassadors, 
In  diplomatic  uniform,  and  covered 
with  orders,  were  to  be  seen.  The  old 
Duke  de  Saldanha,  Portuguese  Ambas- 
sador, had  so  many  orders  that  there 
was  scarcely  room  for  all,  even  on  his 
broad  chest  He  had  everything  that 
anybody  could  possibly  have,  begin- 
ning with  the  Golden  Fleece;  every  dis- 
tinction for  military  prowess,  for  liter- 
ary fame,  and  for  civil  merit.  All  the 
ambassadresses,  all  the  Roman  prin- 
cesses went  in  their  most  gorgeous 
array,  and  their  historic  jewels.  Prin- 
cess Corsinl's  diamond  tiara  was  so 
high  that  It  quite  dwarfed  her,  she 
being  a  little  thin  woman.  It  really 
seemed  to  be  a  third  of  her  height;  but 
though,  of  course,  of  Immense  value,  I 
did  not  admire  it  It  was  more  like  a 
cut-steel  fender  than  anything  else.  She 
wore  also  her  celebrated  pearls,  the 
string  of  which  broke  one  evening 
when  I  was  standing  beside  her:  the 
pearls  flew  in  every  direction,  but  I 
think  they  were  all  rescued.  They  were 
the  largest  I  have  ever  seen,  some  be- 
ing nearly  as  big  as  hazel-nuts;  but 
they  were  not  all  quite  perfect  in  shape, 
nor  was  the  color  so  pure  as  in  some 
of  smaller  size.  Besides,  in  Rome  one 
does  not  perhaps  appreciate  pearls  as 
they  deserve:  they  can  be,  and  are,  so 
exquisitely  imitated. 

The  evening  after  the  great  recep- 
tion there  was  always  a  smaller  one 
of  Invited  guests.  On  two  occasions 
we  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  asked. 
I  don't  think  they  were  so  interesting 
as  the  others;  the  cardinals  were  only 
in  half-gala,  the  princesses  wore  their 
second-best  diamonds,  the  religious  or- 
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ders  were  in  much  smaller  number.  At 
the  invited  reception  we  got  refresh- 
ments; but  the  ices  did  not  make  up 
for  the  want  of  the  cardinals'  scarlet 
cloaks.  However,  everybody  liked  to 
be  asked  to  the  second  reception, 
chiefly  because  their  friends  were  for 
the  most  part  left  out 

Cardinal  Antonelli,  the  Secretaiy  for 
State,  was  the  most  prominent  figure 
in  Rome  at  that  time.  He  went  much 
into  society,  and  had  great  charm  of 
manner:  he  always  said  pleasant,  flat- 
tering things,  and  it  did  not  greatly 
matter  whetlier  they  were  sincere  or 
not. 

He  had  a  very  remarkable  collection 
of  jewels;  fine  specimens  of  every 
known  gem,  and  also  of  intaglios, 
cameos,  etc.;  and  a  series  of  pieces  of 
every  kind  of  marble,  ancient  and  mod- 
ern. We  were  invited  to  his  apartment 
in  the  Vatican  to  see  all  this,  and  we 
went,  expecting  to  find  a  sort  of  mu- 
seum, with  a  functionary  to  show  it. 
But  no!  we  were  received  in  the  ^car- 
dinars  drawing-room  by  the  cardinal 
himself.  In  his  pocket  he  kept  the  key 
of  those  valuable  possessions,  and  prob- 
ably he  did  wisely.  The  Jewels  were  in 
boxes,  and  arranged  on  little  rods. 
These  rods  were  furnished  with  small 
nippers,  each  holding  a  separate  stone. 
On  toucliing  a  spring,  the  rods  turned, 
the  nippers  sprang  up  like  the  keys  of 
a  flute,  and  the  gem  was  seen  trans- 
parent. There  were  diamonds,  rubies, 
emeralds,  sapphires^  opals,  amethysts, 
all  splendid  specimens;  and,  most 
beautiful  of  all,  that  rarest  of  stones, 
the  jacinth,  besides  all  kinds  of  what 
may  be  termed  second-class  jewels— 
turquoise,  aquamarine,  topaz,  both  pink 
end  yellow,  cairngorms.  These  last 
were  differently  arranged,  being  of 
larger  size.  Then  there  were  engraved 
gems  of  all  kinds,  intaglios,  cameos, 
both  stone  and  shell:  it  was  indeed  a 
wonderful  collection.  The  marbles,  too, 
were  very  interesing.  The  cardinal  said 


he  regretted  having  chosen  so  large  a 
size  for  his  squares  of  marble,  as  other- 
wise he  could  have  picked  up  many 
small  bits  of  rare  kinds.  He  talked 
most  agreeably,  telling  us,  among  other 
things,  how  in  his  earlier  days,  he 
sometimes  went  barefooted,  in  the 
depth  of  winter,  dressed  in  the  peni- 
tent's garb  (which,  as  is  well  known, 
covers  the  whole  face  and  form),  and 
l)egged,  "just  for  curiosity,  and  to  know 
how  it  felt,"  and  that  it  was  not  at  all 
disagreeable!  He  took  the  precaution, 
however,  to  have  always  hot  water 
ready  to  plunge  his  feet  into  on  his 
return.  In  old  days  it  was  quite  a 
common  tiling  for  people,  even  of  high 
rank,  to  go  out  as  penitents.  As  to  the 
cold,  he  said  it  was  in  a  great  measure 
a  matter  of  habit  He  frequently  went 
out  to  see  liis  mother  at  Sonnino,  a 
village  off  the  Frosinone  road.  He  had 
been  there  lately,  one  very  cold  snowy 
day,  and  met  a  little  boy  who  had 
neither  shoes  nor  stockings.  The  car- 
dinal asked  liim  if  he  did  not  feel  the 
cold  in  his  bare  feet.  "No,"  said  the 
boy;  **is  your  face  cold?" 

The  cardinal  was  certainly  a  very 
good  son.  He  never  neglected  his 
mother,  going  often  to  see  her,  and  al- 
ways speaking  of  her  with  respect  and 
affection,  though  she  was  but  a  peas- 
ant woman,  and,  report  said,  the  widow 
of  a  brigand.  Indeed  it  was  said  that 
all  the  male  inliabitants  of  Sonnino 
were  brigands,  more  or  less. 

One  of  our  party,  Mr.  C,  unfortu- 
nately took  it  into  his  head  to  catechize 
the  Cardinal  Secretary  of  State  on  his 
political  views— to  interview  him,  in 
short.  There  was  a  rebellion  of  some 
kind  going  on  in  Poland  against  Russia, 
and,  to  everybody's  consternation,  Mr, 
C.  asked  Antonelli  what  he  thought  of 
it  "Of  course,"  said  the  cardinal,  "one 
must  always  sympathize  to  a  certain 
extent  with  those  of  one's  own  religion; 
but  revolution  is  always  revolution!" 
This  was  said  with  a  darkening  brow. 
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and  such  a  fiery  gleam  in  his  eye,  that 
I  hastily  interposed  with  some  perfectly 
inane  question  about  one  of  the  gems. 
His  Eminence  looked  much  relieved. 

When  we  rose  to  take  leave  the  car- 
dinal shook  handfiH- indeed  squeezed 
our  hands  emphatically,  and  begged 
that  we  would  never  forget  him.  It 
was  so  unlikely  we  should,  he  being 
one  of  the  most  important  personages 
in  European  politics  at  that  moment 

Groing  downstairs  our  friend  Mr.  G. 
said  to  me  reproachfully,  "I  wish  you 
had  not  changed  the  conversation  Just 
then.  I  was  going  to  ask  him  what  he 
thought  of  the  state  of  affairs  in  Ire- 
land." I  did  not  repent  of  my  interrup- 
tion. 

Though  much  liked  in  society,  Anto- 
nelli  was  hated  (by  the  populace.  He 
had  a  black  cat,  which  used  to  sit  on 
his  shoulder  when  he  was  writing  de- 
spatches and  other  documents.  The 
common  people  said  this  cat  was  a 
familiar  spirit— an  emissary  of  the 
devil,  if  not  indeed  the  devil  him- 
self—whispering evil  things  into  the 
eardinars  ear.  But  of  this  I  can  form 
no  opinion,  not  having  seen  the  pussy 
in  question. 

In  the  College  of  Cardinals  the  most 
remarkable  at  that  time,  next  to  Car- 
dinal Antonelli,  was  Cardinal  d' Andrea. 
Nothing  could  be  more  opposed  than 
the  two  men.  Antonelli,  representing 
the  old  system,  strong  in  repression, 
with  a  very  clear  idea  of  his  own  plans, 
and  a  very  decided  determination  to 
carry  them  out.  D' Andrea,  with  the 
high  and  noble  aim  of  blending  all  that 
was  good  in  the  old  ways  with  all  that 
was  best  in  modem  ideas  of  progress. 
He  died  at  a  comparatively  early  age:  I 
do  not  think  he  was  much  over  fifty, 
and  that  is  young  for  a  cardinal— espe- 
cially for  one  who  aspires  to  the  Pa- 
pacy. And  had  he  lived  he  would 
probably  have  been  Pope;  he  was  the 
Liberal  candidate.  His  political  view 
was  to  make  Italy  a  confederation.  The 


north,  with  Lombardy,  Venice,  Tus- 
cany, to  be  under  the  King  of  Sardinia; 
the  Pope  to  reign  over  all  his  old  do- 
minions; the  King  of  Naples  over 
Naples  and  Sicily.  Those  three  were 
to  be  united  in  a  close  federation,  with, 
I  suppose,  the  Pope  as  umpire,  in  case 
of  difflulties  arising.  And  difficulties 
were  pretty  sure  to  arise,— between 
Victor  Emmanuel  and  the  King  of 
Naples,  for  instance.  It  was  a  grand 
idea,  and,  could  it  have  been  worked, 
would  have  changed  the  whole  future 
of  Italy,  and  perhaps  of  some  other 
countries.  At  least  it  would  have  pre- 
vented the  bitter  hatred  which  now 
exists  in  many  quarters  against  the 
priests,  and  too  often  against  all  re- 
ligion whatever.  But  it  was  not  to  be: 
the  Jealousy  of  Pio  Nono  was  fiercely 
roused,  and  Cardinal  d'Andrea  was 
obliged  to  leave  Rome  and  go  to  Naples^ 
on  pretext  of  his  native  air  being  good 
for  his  health.  The  reverse  was  the 
result:  he  died  of  consumption  little 
more  than  a  year  after.  The  Vatican 
rejoiced,  but  the  Roman  people  grieved. 
There  certainly  was  no  love  lost  be- 
tween the  cardinal  and  the  Pope.  The 
former  said  one  day,  when  speaking 
of  Pio  Nono,  "The  Holy  Father  is  as 
vain  as  a  woman.  He  would  bum  me 
if  he  could." 

The  cardinal's  religious  opinions  were 
moderate.  He  was  no  fanatic,  and 
would  never  have  been  a  persecutor. 
He  often  spoke  of  Protestantism,  and 
asked  many  questions  about  it.  Fre- 
quently he  said,  **That  I  approve."  Once 
he  said,  speaking  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
"You  put  her  too  low;  but  we  put  her 
as  much  too  high." 

He  was  a  man  of  varied  culture,  and 
an  enthusiastic  Dante  student.  On  one 
occasion  he  invited  us  to  meet  a  learned 
friend  of  his,  Padre  Borgogni,  who  had 
translated  the  book  of  Isaiah  into 
"terza  rima,"  the  same  metre  as  the 
"Divina  Commedia,"  and  certainly  as 
poetry  it  was  magnificent. 
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Another  and  very  different  personal- 
ity was  Gibson  tlie  sculptor,  whom  we 
knew  well.  The  kindest-hearted  of 
men,  he  was  totally  without  worldli- 
ness,  and  absolutely  without  envy  and 
malice.  In  fact  he  could  scarcely  have 
been  enyious,  he  was  so  undoubtedly 
the  king  of  the  artist  world.  Still,  it  is 
not  every  man  who,  having  attained 
greatness,  is  uniformly  kind  and  help- 
ful to  those  who  are  struggling  up.  His 
influence  in  Rome  was  always  for 
good.  After  his  death  everything  was 
<rhanged:  all  the  artists  instantly  went 
by  the  ear»— so  much  so  that  one  was 
nfraid  to  go  to  a  studio  lest  one  should 
hear  something  against  somebody  next 
door,  whereas  Gibson  never  would  al- 
low evil-speaking.  His  quaint  humor, 
too,  was  delightful.  Of  course  he  was 
very  much  petted  by  our  Royal  Family, 
iind  he  gave  a  most  amusing  account 
of  liis  visit  to  Osborne.  When  he  was 
invited  to  go  there,  the  (then)  Prince 
of  Wales  asked  him  to  arrange  to  go 
at  the  time  he,  the  Prince,  would  be 
there.  So  it  was  settled.  •Well,"  said 
he,  in  telling  me  the  story,  '*I  did  not 
know  if  I  was  to  stay  all  night,  or 
even  to  dinner;  so  I  made  up  my  bag 
in  this  way.  A  coat,  waistcoat,  stdrt; 
tnit  I  did  not  take  second  trousers. 
When  I  arrived  I  found  I  was  to  dine 
with  the  equerries,  and  stay  the  night. 
Next  day  at  eleven  I  was  to  have  an 
uudience  of  her  Majesty."  In  the  morn- 
ing, when  he  was  dressing,  comes  a 
message  from  the  Prince  asking  him  to 
come  down  to  the  garden.  Of  course 
iie  hurried  in  finishing  his  toilet  "I 
did  not  wish  to  keep  the  Prince  wait- 
ing, and  I  wts  Just  putting  on  my 
trousers  as  fast  as  I  could  when  a  ter- 
rible rent  came  at  the  back,"  said  he, 
looking  expressively  over  liis  shoulder. 
Alas^  he  had  no  other  trousers.  What 
was  to  be  done?  He  rang  the  bell  and 
asked  if  there  was  anybody  in  the 
house  who  could  mend  them.  After 
considerable     delay     somebody     was 


found.  In  the  meantime  another  mes- 
snge  comes  up,  "The  Prince  of  Wales 
is  waiting  in  the  garden."  Presently 
another  message,  •'The  Princess  of 
Wales  is  waiting"!  Driven  to  despera- 
tion, Gibson  said  to  the  messenger, 
•'Just  you  tell  his  Royal  Higlmess  ex- 
actly what  has  happened." 

Naturally,  when  Gibson  came  down 
to  the  garden,  he  found  the  royal  party 
struggling  with  imperfectly  suppressed 
merriment.  In  fact  the  Princess  of 
Wales  never  attemped  to  suppress  it; 
nor  did  she  recover  her  gravity  all 
through  the  visit.  Princess  Helena  was 
of  the  party,  and  Gibson  told  her  that 
the  last  time  he  had  seen  her  she  was 
playing  with  a  very  large  wax  doll,  a 
present  from  King  Louis  Philippe.  ••! 
have  it  still."  said  the  Princess.  Then 
she  gathered  a  beautiful  rose  and  gave 
it  to  him.  Unfortunately  the  head  broke 
off,  whereupon  he  put  it  in  his  pocket 
Presently  the  Princess  of  Wales  gave 
him  a  rose.  '*You've  lost  the  one  I 
gave  you,"  said  Princess  Helena.  **No, 
ma'am,  I  have  not;  it  is  safe  in  my 
pocket." 

But  now  it  was  almost  eleven  o'clock, 
and  Gibson  rose  to  go.  ••Oh!  don't  go 
yet;  stay  a  little  longer,"  said  the 
Prince. 

"No,  I  will  not;  I  can't  keep  her  Ma- 
jesty waiting  for  any  person,"  answered 
Gibson. 

He  was  ushered  into  the  Queen's 
presence,  and  he  described  the  inter- 
view thus:  ''By  Jove!  I  forgot  and 
spoke  first!"  But  the  Queen  was  most 
gracious.  She  asked  him  how  old  he 
was  when  he  came  to  Rome,  and  he 
told  her.  Presently,  as  if  quite  uncon- 
nected with  the  previous  question,  she 
asked  him  how  many  years  he  had 
been  in  Rome.  He  replied,  ''If  I  were 
to  tell  you  that,  ma'am,  you  would 
know  my  age,  and  that  I  tell  to  no 
lady."    And  then  the  Queen  laughed. 

I  think  he  was  about  seventy-six 
when  he  died.  He  was  only  a  few  days 
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ill.  On  going  down  to  his  studio  to 
inquire  for  him,  it  was  strangely  silent 
and  des<Hate.  How  one  missed  his 
bright  welcome!  Sad  and  lonely  stood 
the  wondrous  statues  around,  the  gods 
of  Greece,  for  the  most  part;  only  one 
sacred  subject  was  there,  our  Lord  call- 
ing the  little  children  to  come  to  him. 

He  was  buried  on  a  bright  January 
day  in  our  lovely  Protestant  cemetery, 
where  the  birds  were  singing,  and  the 
violets  blooming,  as  if  in  spring.  All 
the  foreigners  in  Rome  were  there,  in 
deep  mourning.  The  French  troops 
were  out,  for  he  had  the  cross  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor.  They  marched  with 
muffled  drums,  firing  into  the  grave  as 
they  passed. 

I  do  not  think  any  one  was  ever  so 
universally  mourned.  But  it  is  sad  to 
think  that  his  beautiful  works  have 
never  had  a  suitable  place  made  for 
them  in  England.  How  much  better 
the  Danes  treated  Thorwaldsen! 

Among  the  pleasantest  recollections 
of  Rome  are  the  days  spent  at  Palazzo 
Caetani,  listening  to  the  old  Duke  di 
Sermoneta's  brilliant  talk.  The  head 
of  the  great  baronial  House  of  Caetani, 
Don  Michelangelo,  as  he  was  generally 
called,  was  one  of  the  most  learned 
and  gifted  men  I  have  ever  known. 
He  was  the  greatest  Dante  scholar  of 
the  age.  He  was  said  to  know  the 
whole  "Divlna  Commedia*'  by  heart:  if 
you  gave  him  one  word,  he  would  go 
on  from  that  to  the  end  of  the  canto. 
When  we  first  knew  him  he  had  not 
yet  become  blind,  but  the  sight  of  one 
eye  was  weak.  He  always  read  with 
the  book  ot  manuscript  held  close  to 
his  face;  and  he  tried  his  sight  far  too 
much,  especially  Xfs  reading  at  night. 
As  was  the  case  in  all  Roman  palaces, 
there  was  no  gas,  and  electric  light 
was  as  yet  unheard  of.  I  always 
thought  the  supply  of  lamps  and 
candles  insufficient  in  those  great  dim 
rooms.  The  Italians  have  an  idea  that 
much  light  is  bad  for  the  eyes,  so  they 


live  in  semi-darkness:  this  perhaps  ac- 
counts for  the  great  prevalence  of 
blindness  in  Italy.  The  duke  loved  to 
pore*  over  manuscripts,  and  the  more 
crabbed  and  illegible  they  were,  the 
more  he  seemed  to  enjoy  it  Drawing 
was  also  a  great, pleasure  to  him;  it 
was  he  who  drew  all  those  exquisite 
Etruscan  designs  carried  out  in  gold- 
work  by  Castellani.  Even  after  the 
duke  became  quite  blind  he  could  still 
draw  the  designs. 

In  fact,  but  for  the  duke,  Castellani 
could  never  have  done  anything,  for  he 
had  no  money,  and  a  large  sum  was 
required  to  provide  all  the  very  pure 
gold  necessary  for  the  work.  The  duke 
lent  it  to  him,  and  thus  enaUed  him 
to  produce  those  lovely  specimens  of 
the  goldsmith's  art  afterwards  so  fa- 
mous. Castellani  himself  was  quite  a 
character.  He  had  a  supreme  contempt 
for  everything  modem;  and  modem 
times,  according  to  his  views,  reached 
very  far  back.  Once,  having  come  from 
one  of  the  Paris  Exhibitions,  we  told 
him  we  had  seen  some  earrings  that 
had  belonged  to  Pharaoh's  daughter 
who  adopted  Moses.  ''But  Moses  was 
quite  a  modern  man,"  objected  he.  We 
asked  if  he  considered  that  age  of  the 
Bg3T)tian  monarchy  modern.  "But- 
most  modem"!  he  answered. 

In  earlier  days,  when  the  duke  still 
had  his  eyesight,  he  drew  plans  of 
Dante's  worlds— Hell,  Purgatory,  and 
Paradise;  as  well  as  many  little  illus- 
trations explanatory  of  some  obscure 
passages.  One  of  the  most  Ingenlots 
showed  how  the  shining  spirits  form- 
ing the  letter  M.  in  the  18th  canto  of 
the  "Paradiso,"  with  slight  change, 
took  the  shape  of  a  fleur-de-liSf  and 
then  of  an  eagle. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  never 
published  a  large  or  Important  work; 
but  he  wrote  many  slight  articles,  little 
pamphlets,  some  concerning  Dante,  and 
others  about  old  Latin  days;  conversa- 
tions in  the  Tusculan  wood,  etc.     He 
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used  to  read  Virgil  aloud  sometimes,— 
not  as  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  but 
with  the  soft  Roman  pronunciation.  It 
was  certainly  very  beautiful,  and  ex- 
ceedingly easy  to  understand.  He  did 
not  hesitate  to  call  our  English  pro- 
nunciation barbarous.  *'Did  the  Ro- 
mans not  know  better  than  anybody 
else  how  their  language  should  be 
sp(^en?"  And  indeed  there  seemed 
some  truth  in  that. 

About  once  a-week,  In  Palazzo  Cae- 
tani,^  there  were  Dante  afternoons. 
After  Don  Michelangelo  became  blind, 
somebody  else  read;  often  Marchese 
Francesco  Vitelleschi,  who  had  a 
beautiful  voice,  and  read  extremely 
well,— pausing  with  gi*eat  tact,  when- 
ever he  thought  there  was  anything  to 
be  explained:  and  those  explanations 
were  very  delightful  and  instructive. 

The  duke  was  not  at  all  in  favor  of 
the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope.  He 
used  to  say,  "My  ancestors  owned 
every  bit  of  ground  between  the  gates 
of  Rome  and  the  gates  of  Naples  be- 
fore the  Pope  had  a  foot  of  temporal 
power."  That  was  <iuite  true;  his  an- 
cestors levied  blackmail  on  everybody 
who  passed  that  way.  Although  he 
was  a  Liberal  in  politics,  and  most 
simple  and  unassuming  in  manner,  he 
was  by  no  means  democratic  in  opin- 
ions; and  very  proud  he  was  of  being 
a  Campagna  baron;  much  more  so  than 
of  being  the  premier  duke  in  Rome. 
That  last  he  considered  a  trivial,  com- 
monplace thing,  scarcely  worth  men- 
tioning. 

In  his  house  I  once  heard  a  discus- 
sion as  to  the  relative  ranks  of  the 
Roman  nobility:  the  first,  and  much 
the  first,  were  the  Campagna  barons, 
who  had  ruled  despotically  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Rome  ever  since  the  break- 
ing up  of  the  Empire.  Don  Michelan- 
gelo himself  was  born  with  the  right 
of  life  and  death  on  his  property;  but 
as  all  that  came  to  an  end  when  he 
was  three  years  old,  he  naturally  had 


never  exercised  it.  The  only  surviving 
really  baronial  families  are  the  Caetani, 
the  Colonna,  the  Orsinl;  at  that  time 
also  the  Santa  Croces,  now  extinct  in 
the  male  line.  It  is  to  be  feared  that 
those  families  did  not  always  use  their 
quite  irresponsible  power  in  the  gent- 
lest manner;  for  the  word  Ixiron  at  the 
present  day  signifies  also  a  tyrant. 

Next  to  the  barons,  the  feudal  fiefs 
of  the  holy  Roman  Empire  seemed  to 
be  the  most  considered.  All  were 
agreed  that  the  papal  nobility,  gener- 
ally having  its  source  in  nepotism,  was 
the  lowest  of  alK 

It  was  the  Duke  di  Sermoneta  who 
went  to  invite  Victor  Emmanuel  to 
Rome;  but  I  don't  think  he  was  quite 
satisfied  after  he  had  got  him.  Like 
many  otlier  people,  he  expected  too 
much:  he  thought  everything  would  be 
faultless,  which  is  never  the  case  in 
this  world;  he  expected  everybody  to 
be  contented,  which  has  certainly  never 
yet  been  the  case  in  Italy.  He  supposed 
that  everybody  was  as  purely  and  dis- 
interestedly patriotic  as  he  was  him- 
self; and  he  saw  the  evil  of  the  great 
multitude  of  hangers-on,  always  clam- 
oring for  a  place  with  little  to  do.  The 
great  ambition  of  a  young  Italian  is 
to  be  an  employee,  and  work  half  the 
day.  They  do  not  object  to  begin 
pretty  early  in  the  morning;  but  they 
must  have  their  afternoons  free,  to 
wear  pale  kid  gloves,  and  saunter  on 
the  Pincian,  listening  to  the  band. 
They  say,  "Only  slaves  work  after  three 
o'clock."  They  are,  however,  content 
with  very  little  pay.  In  the  great  pal- 
ace of  the  Ministry  of  Finance  I  have 
been  told  there  is  room  for  a  thousand 
of  those  clerks;  that,  I  think,  must  be 
an  exaggeration,  but  there  are  cer- 
tainly too  many.  The  Duke  di  Ser- 
moneta, instead  of  the  Ministry  of  Fi- 
nance, always  called  it  **the  Mausoleum 
of  the  Finances,"  And  a  mausoleum 
it  was,  of  human  beings  as  well  as  of 
finance;  in  the  erection  of  it,  the  work, 
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as  is  usual  in  Italy,  was  let  out  to  con- 
tractors, the  cheapest  contract  being 
accepted.  Unseasoned  wood  was  used 
for  the  scaffoldings,  consequently 
scarcely  a  day  passed  without  some- 
thing breaking  and  workmen  being 
killed  or  injured. 

At  last  the  duke  said,  ''Between  the 
infamy  of  the  Court  and  the  stupidity 
of  the  Vatican  I  really  don't  know 
wliich  to  choose." 

Though  a  good  man  and  a  good  Cath- 
olic, he  had  no  great  admiration  for 
the  monastic  orders.  Nuns  especially 
did  not  appeal  to  his  sympathies.  He 
said,  "Byery  insect,  generally  speaking, 
lives  in  water  or  in  air;  nuns,  however, 
are  insects  who  can  live  vrithout  water 
and  without  air.  I  Imow  it,  for  my 
sister  is  a  nun.*'  Also,  like  most  other 
born  Roman  Catholics,  he  extremely 
objected  to  converts,  usually  speaking 
of  them  as  '*those  lunatics." 

Another  Roman  house  in  those  days 
was  Palazzo  Santa  Croce.  It  stands 
at  the  comer  of  the  Via  in  Publicolis, 
recalling  the  tradition  that  the  Santa 
Croces  were  descended  from  Valerius 
Publicola,  "the  good  house  that  loved 
the  people  well."  It  was  a  strange 
old  palace— said  to  be  liaunted,  and  it 
looked  very  like  it  There  was  the  bust 
of  a  Cardinal  Santa  Croce  at  the  top 
of  the  stairs,  and  one  of  the  young 
Santa  Croce  girls  told  me  that  at  night 
he  got  off  his  pedestal  and  walked 
about  the  house,  '^because  he  was  a 
very  wicked  man."  However,  there 
has  never  been  a  Pope  of  that  family, 
on  which  account,  according  to  the 
Duke  di  Sermoneta,  they  deserved  par- 
ticular consideration,  and  were  always 
waited  for,  however  late  they  might 
be! 

There  were  some  good  pictures  in  the 
palace,  especially  Guide's  Europa.  The 
archives  of  the  family  were  Interest- 
lug;  they  dated  from  the  time  of  the 
Empress  Helena,  when  one  of  the  fam- 
ily went  with  her  to  the  Holy  Land 


and  brought  back  the  piece  of  the  true 
cross,  now  venerated  in  the  Basilica  of 
S.  Croce  in  Gerusalemme.  But  I  think 
they  were  prouder  of  their  legendary 
descent  from  Valerius  Publicola.  The 
eldest  daughter  of  the  house  was  sin- 
gularly like  the  portrait  of  Beatrice 
Cencl;  I  remarked  it  to  her,  and  she 
told  me  that  Beatrice  Cencfs  mother 
was  a  Santa  Croce. 

Liszt  very  often  came  in.  the  evening 
to  Palazzo  Santa  Croce,  and  used  to  go 
to  the  piano  and  play  for  hours.  Some- 
times, however,  he  announced  that  he 
could  not  play.  He  said  he  had  little 
talent  for  music,  but  he  could  play 
whist.  And  what  whist  it  was!  Never 
have  I  seen  anything  so  queer.  No- 
body seemed  to  have  the  most  rudi- 
mentary Idea  of  returning  their  part- 
ner's lead,  usually  preferring  to  return 
their  adversary's.  Under-trumping  was 
frequent,  and  revokes  not  unknown. 
There  were  no  markers;  everybody  had 
a  bit  of  paper  and  a  pencil,  and  Jotted 
down  the  progress  of  the  game.  The 
"canonlco,"  a  priest  who  came  nearly 
every  evening,  was  the  only  person 
who  had  the  faintest  notion  of  how  the 
game  should  be  played.  This,  however, 
was  a  doubtful  advantage,  as  it  caused 
him  to  lose  his  temper  violently;  and 
totally  forgetting  his  manners,  he  spoke 
to  everybody,  including  the  Prince,  in 
the  second  person  plural  Instead  of  the 
polite  third  person.  Liszt  meanwhile 
sat  serenely,  with  his  long  hair  falling 
back  and  a  sweet  smile  on  his  face,  as 
if  wrapt  in  Elysium.  Once,  in  passing 
through  the  room,  I  asked,  **Wliat  are 
trumps?"  Liszt  put  his  hand  on  his 
heart  and  said,  ''Les  coeurs  regnent 
toujours!" 

Frequently,  however,  he  went  to  the 
piano.  One  evening  he  volunteered  to 
play  a  duet  with  Donna  Louisa,  the 
eldest  daughter,  who  was  to  play  on 
the  harmonium.  She  objected  that  she 
had  only  begun  to  learn  that  instru- 
ment, that  she  knew  but  one  tune,  and 
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even  of  it  only  the  first  part,  which  she 
could  play  with  the  right  hand  only. 
**That  will  do  quite  well;  let  us  begin," 
said  Liszt.  They  accordingly  began, 
and  he  improvised  the  most  exquisite 
variations  on  the  simple  little  theme. 
Presently  he  got  completely  absorbed 
in  the  music,  and  Donna  Louisa 
stopped.  Very  soon,  however,  he  per- 
ceived this,  and  broke  off  abruptly 
with,  "Well,  why  don't  we  go  on?"  and 
she  had  to  begin  again.  Another  time 
be  was  asked  to  play  "Characters."  A 
name  of  some  mutual  friend,  or  some- 
body known  in  society,  was  mentioned, 
and  he  improvised  something  suitable 
to  each  person.  There  were  delicate, 
faint  melodies;  deep,  thrilling  chcnrds; 
merry,  rippling  trills;  and  then  a  wild 
crash  of  hurrying  notes.  At  last  a 
name  was  given  which  seemed  to  rouse 
much  merriment.  He  then  turned  his 
back  to  the  piano  and  played  with  his 
fists. 

At  this  time  Gregorovius  was  much 
in  Rome,— often  at  Palazzo  Gaetani, 
and  also  in  German  houses.  He  did 
not  go  much  among  the  English,  not 
speaking  the  language  at  all.  In  fact, 
he  was  really  at  home  only  in  German, 
and,  in  a  lesser  degree,  in  Italian.  On 
being  asked  if  he  spoke  French,  he  re- 
plied, "Badly  and  unwillingly."  At 
Casa  Caetani  this  did  not  matter,  for 
every  language  was  spoken  there.  Don 
Michelangelo's  gifted  daughter,  Count- 
ess Lovatelli,  spoke  six  fluently. 

One  of  the  peculiarities  of  Grego- 
rovius was  that  he  would  not  go  any- 
where where  he  was  asked,  though  he 
willingly  came  when  not  invited.  On 
one  occasion  I  really  wished  him  to 
come,  on  account  of  friends  who  were 
very  desirous  of  meeting  him.  A  few 
evenings  befcHre  I  met  him  at  a  Ger- 
man house,  and  when  I  was  going 
away  I  said  to  him,  "Some  friends  are 
coming  to  spend  Wednesday  evening 
with  us;  but  I  don't  ask  you  to  come, 
I  don't  want  you:  in  fact,  I  had  rather 
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you  stayed  away."  He  came,  and  made 
himself  most  agreeable. 

Perhaps  the  poems  of  Gregorovius 
are  not  as  well  known  as  his  prose. 
He  did  not  write  a  great  deal  of  poetry, 
but  what  he  wrote  was  very  beautiful 
—his  poem  of  "Icarus"  in  particular, 
suggested  by  a  bas-relief  in  the  Villa 
Albani.  Some  of  his  verses,  little 
miniature  poems  of  four  llnesy  are  ex- 
quisite—especially one  to  the  almond- 
tree.  He  had  a  peculiar  love  for 
almond-blossom,  and  when  he  was 
about  to  leave  Rome  he  mourned,  al- 
most tearfully,  that  he  had  to  go  be- 
fore the  trees  v^nere  in  flower.  Where- 
upon a  young  Roman,  somewhat 
lacking  in  sentiment,  said  in  much 
surprise,  "How  can  it  possibly  matter 
to  him  or  to  anybody  else  whether  the 
almonds  are  In  blossom  or  not?" 

There  was  a  very  pleasant  German 
society  at  that  time.  One  very  brilliant 
house  was  that  of  Baron  Platner,  son 
of  the  Platner  who  wrote  the  "Rombe- 
schreibung"  along  with  Bunsen.  All 
the  most  noted  German  authors  and 
artists  went  there.  There  was  also  the 
German  Artist  Club,  which  gave  merry 
parties.  The  club  still  exists;  but,  like 
many  other  things  in  Rome,  it  has  be- 
come too  large  and  too  ambitious, 
thereby  losing  its  homelike  simplicity. 
In  those  days  it  used  to  give  amateur 
theatricals,  which  were  often  exceed- 
ingly amusing.  One  little  comedy  was 
"The  Niece  and  the  Nightingale," 
wherein  much  confusion  was  caused 
by  the  old  uncle  thinking  a  man  who 
had  come  to  buy  ^the  nightingale 
wished  to  marry  the  niece.  There  was 
no  splendor;  little  lighting  up,  for  elec- 
tric light  did  not  yet  exist;  no  costly 
refreshments,  only  a  bun  and  a  glass 
of  lemonade  or  weak  punch.  But  there 
was  much  kindly  hospitality. 

In  my  flrst  years  in  Rome  archaeol- 
ogy, among  the  English  at  least,  was 
not  much  cultivated.  There  was  al- 
ways a    German  or,  as  it  was    then 
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called,  a  Prussian  Archaeological  Insti- 
tute, and  also,  of  course,  an  Italian 
Academy  with  the  same  scope.  But 
Germans  and  Italians  were  far  too 
busy  quarrelling  to  have  much  leisure 
for  study.  The  Forum  was  still  un- 
touched. Instead  of  showing  its  pres- 
ent appearance  of  a  town  recently 
ruined  by  an  earthquake,  it  was  then 
a  field  with  a  few  trees  and  some 
rough  grass,  where  occasionally  some 
cattle  were  to  be  seen  browsing.  Just 
about  that  time  they  began  to  uncover 
part  of  the  Basilica  Giulia.  The  Arch 
of  Septimius  Seyerus  was  prominent 
and  the  Arch  of  Titus;  also  the  Column 
of  Phocas,  its  name  already  ascer- 
tained, its  base  being  no  longer  buried. 
Other  ruins  were  named  in  a  very  hap- 
hazard manner.  The  columns  now  defi- 
nitely ascertained  to  belong  to  the 
Temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  were 
then  termed  remains  of  the  Temple  of 
Minerva  Chalcidica;  while  almost  any- 
thing was  ascribed  to  Jupiter  Stator,— 
failing  him,  to  Jupiter  Tonans.  The 
house  of  the  Vestals,  Jutuma's  Fount, 
and  the  house  of  the  Pontifex  Max- 
imus,  were  undreamt  of. 

Then  came  the  English  archaeologist, 
Mr.  Parker.  Immediately  the  Germans 
and  Italians  left  off  disputing  among 
themselves,  and  unanimously  swooped 
upon  Mr.  Parker.  It  must  be  confessed 
that  his  methods  of  argument  were  not 
the  mildest  imaginable.  He  constantly 
told  his  opponents  that  they  had  not 
a  shadow  of  proof  of  what  they  as- 
serted. This  naturally  was  not  sooth- 
ing, and  the  fighting  grew  fast  and 
furious.  Tl)e  Italians  were  not  quite 
BO  angry  as  the  Germans.  Indeed  De 
Rossi  was  then,  as  ever,  uniformly 
kind  and  encouraging  to  everybody; 
but  his  work  lay  mostly  underground 
In  the  Catacombs.  At  length  even  the 
Germans  acknowledged  Mr.  Parker's 
services  to  archaeology,  especially  in  de- 
termining the  site  of  the  Porta  Capena, 
and  also  in  tracing  the  course  of  the 


ruined  aqueducts.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  at  the  time  in  question  there 
was  but  one  aqueduct  bringing  drink- 
able water  to  Rome;  the  others  lay  in 
ruins,  and  it  was  not  till  several  years 
after  this  that  Pio  Nono  caused  the 
Marcian  Aqueduct  to  be  repaired.  Now 
the  English,  German,  and  Italian  ar- 
chaeologists get  on  perfectly  well  to- 
gether. 

In  those  old  days  the  Palace  of  the 
Caesars,  then  called  the  Famese  Gar- 
dens, was  still  undisturbed:  it  was  a 
tangle  of  wild-flowers  and  blossoming 
slirubs.  Inhabited  by  a  good  many 
snakes.  Besides  the  danger  from 
snakes,  there  was  always  the  risk  of 
tumbling  into  apparently  fathomless 
holes,  concealed  by  the  l^ambles  and 
briers.  Of  course  there  were  no  para- 
pets, no  warning  placards;  it  was  all 
as  wild  and  pathless  as  the  Campagna, 
and  if  one  chose  to  wander  about,  it 
was  nobody's  business  to  prevent  one 
being  killed.  Now  and  then  one  came 
upon  a  fragment  of  masonry,  seem- 
ingly unaccountable  in  such  a  wilder- 
ness; and  occasionally  one  found  one- 
self standing  on  concrete  instead  of 
upon  earth.  It  was  wonderfully  pic- 
turesque, and  the  view  of  the  Coliseum 
magnificent;  but  the  Hall  of  Domitian, 
the  Palace  of  Caligula,  the  house  of 
Augustus,  were  all  buried  deep  down. 

There  was  a  great  sensation  when  it 
was  announced  that  the  Famese  Gar- 
dens were  to  be  excavated;  and  many 
a  pleasant  day  we  spent  there,  accom- 
panied by  the  ever-kind  and  courteous 
Signor  Rosa.  His  enthusiasm  was  de- 
lightful to  behold.  One  day  he  arrived 
at  the  Grerman  Institute  staggering  un- 
der the  weight  of  a  huge  lead  water- 
pipe  on  which  lie  had  discovered  the 
name  of  Livia,  thereby  determining  the 
topography  beyond  all  doubt. 

The  Coliseum,  like  most  other  things 
in  Rome,  was  far  more  beautiful  then 
than  now.  It  was  a  mass  of  foliage; 
good-sized  trees,  a  wealth  of  wall-flow- 
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ere,  violets  everywhere,  golden  broom, 
and  many  rare  and  curious  plants.  It 
was  supposed  that  the  trees  were  push- 
ing out  the  stones,  and  an  order  was 
given  that  they  were  to  be  rooted  up. 
Possibly  the  larger  trees  did  mischief; 
but  I  think  the  violets,  and  even  the 
wall-flowere  must  have  been  harmless. 
Unfortunately,  however,  the  order  be- 
ing given,  it  happened  that  Signor 
Rosa  was  obliged  to  go  to  Florence; 
and  when  he  came  back  he  was  aghast. 
There  was  the  building,  scraped, 
peeled,  utterly  naked;  and,  curiously 
enough,  it  seemed  reduced  to  half  its 
normal  size.  The  woret  of  it  was  that 
several  plants,  peculiar  to  the  Coliseum, 
were  lost  forever. 

Another  of  the  sorrowful  changes  in 
Rome  is  the  destruction  of  its  many 
lovely  villas.  First  and  foremost  thfe 
exquisite  Villa  Ludovlsi,  with  its  glori- 
ous cypress  avenues.  It  was  indeed 
sad  to  see  the  palms  and  cypresses 
carted  away  in  order  to  build  the  unin^ 
teresting  new  quarter,  strongly  resem- 
bling South  Kensington.  The  villa 
ought  to  have  been  bought  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, if  its  noble  owner  persisted  in 
selling  it  Surely  there  is  somiething 
repulsive  in  the  idea  of  the  owner, 
Willie  professing  strong  attachment  to 
the  Vatican  and  the  old  order  of  things, 
yet  condescending  to  trade  with  the 
newcomere,  in  hopes  of  making  money. 
It  is  some  small  consolation  to  know 
that  owner,  buyere,  builders,  were  all 
more  or  less  ruined  by  the  speculation. 

Many  other  beautiful  villas  have  been 
swallowed  up  in  brick  and  mortar:  the 
Strozzi,  Negroni,  Wolkonski,  the  Villa 
Campana,  where  the  talented  sculptor, 
Mr.  Warrington  Wood,  had  his  studio 
for  several  yeare;  now  its  charming 
gardens  are  all  pulled  to  pieces,  and 
what  remains  of  th^  house  is  a  low 
restaurant. 

Villa  Muti-Savorelli  is  also  sadly  al- 
tered. Having  been  a  typical  old  Ro- 
man villa,  picturesque,  quaint  with  its 


tangled  garden,  its  thickets  of  roses, 
where  tw(o  (beautiful  wMte  goats  wan- 
dered at  will,  browsing  on  the  rose- 
leaves,  it  is  now  thoroughly  spoilt  and 
vulgarized  by  its  present  wealthy  own- 
ere.  It  might  be  the  I.ees  at  Folke- 
stone or  a  Parade  at  Southsea.  An 
immense  deal  of  money  has  been  spent 
upon  it,  with  the  above-mentioned 
melancholy  result  I  believe  it  is  now 
called  Villa  Aurelia.  The  only  thing 
that  cannot  be  spoilt  is  the  view,  ex- 
tending over  the  whole  of  Rome,  away, 
away  to  the  Sabine  Mountains,  the 
peak  of  Mons  Lucritilis,  the  snows  of 
the  Leonessa.  In  very  clear  weather 
even  the  Gran  Sasso  d'  Italia  is  visible. 

This  villa  originally  belonged  to  the 
Muti-Savorelli  family,  who  owned  a 
beautiful  villa  at  Frascati,  where  Car- 
dinal York  died;  and  also  the  palace 
in  the  Piazza  Santa  Apostoli,  so  long 
inhabited  by  Prinoe  Charles  Edward. 
In  his  lifetime  it  was  high  treason  for 
any  British  subject  to  enter  that  pal- 
ace. The  Muti-Savorellis  are  now  ex- 
tinct, and  I  do  not  know  who  suc- 
ceeded to  the  property;  all  was  sold. 

Vittoria  Savorelli  was  the  heroine  of 
Edmond  About's  novel  of  '*Tolla."  One 
of  the  Dorias,  brother  of  the  then 
prince,  fell  in  love  with  her  and  wished 
to  marry  her.  As  the  Villa  Savorelli 
is  almost  at  the  entrance  of  the  Villa 
Doria,  the  young  people  naturally  saw 
each  other  often.  But  the  Doria  family 
would  not  hear  of  the  marriage.  And, 
in  truth,  though  one's  sympatliies  had 
aways  gone  with  Tolla  in  reading  the 
novel,  yet  on  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  family,  one  could  not  but  feel 
the  absolute  impossibility  of  the  alli- 
ance, in  spite  of  the  Mutis'  boasted  de- 
scent from  Mutius  Scsevola. 

Poor  Tolla  died  of  consumption,  quite 
young.  She  was  an  only  daughter,  but 
had  three  brothers,  all  of  whom  we 
knew,  as  well  as  the  old  mother,  a 
worthy  elderly  lady,  who  possibly 
might  have  proved  a  trying  mother-in- 
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law  to  a  Doria.  The  brothers  were, 
first,  the  Marchese;  then  the  Monsig- 
nore,  a  dignified  ecclesiastic,  who 
looked  very  well  in  a  Roman  drawing- 
room,  but  in  the  country  paid  small 
attention  to  appearance.  That  class  of 
Italians  thought  it  quite  absurd  to 
dress  even  tidily  in  the  country,  and 
anything  clean  was  out  of  the  question. 

The  youngest  brother,  the  Toto  of 
About's  story,  was  the  most  interest- 
ing. He  had  been  a  Garibaldlan,  and 
lost  some  of  his  fingers  in  the  fighting. 
Before  that,  he  had  studied  sculpture 
under  Thorwaldsen,  and  told  us  much 
about  his  way  of  life  and  manner  of 
working.  It  seems  Thorwaldsen  had 
no  servant.  An  old  woman  came  in 
every  morning  for  an  hour  or  two.  She 
came  very  early,  bringing  him  a  loaf 
and  a  Jug  of  milk;  this  was  his  break- 
fast, and  he  took  nothing  more  till  sun- 
set. Then  he  left  his  work  and  dined 
at  a  restaurant,  generally  going  to  the 
Artist's  Caf6  afterwards.  He  dined 
well,  and  drank  an  ample  supply  of 
wine— so  much  that,  in  spite  of  his 
strong  northern  head,  when  he  went 
home  the  room  sometimes  span  round 
with  him.  Young  Savorelli,  a  temper- 
ate Italian,  remonstrated  with  him 
about  this.  Thorwaldsen  grunted  and 
said,  **H*m!  perhaps  you  consider  me  a 
beast!"  "Yes,"  answered  Savorelli,  "a 
beast  in  this,  but  in  nothing  else." 

Pleasant  evenings  were  often  spent 
in  the  Psflazzo  Spada,  then  inhabited 
by  an  Englishwoman  who  had  lived  so 
long  in  Italy  as  to  be  quite  Roman. 
Her  political  opinions  were  known  to 
be  Lfiberal,  so  the  Papal  Government 
looked  upon  her  with  suspicion.    When 

Blackwood*!  Mafaslne. 


we  went  up  the  dimly  lighted  stair, 
and  through  the  great  half-dark  hall, 
past  the  statue  of  Pompey,  two  papal 
gendarmes  were  to  be  seen,  posted 
there  to  watch  who  went  out  and  in. 
After  all,  there  were  no  conspirators  in 
the  case;  the  time  was  passed  in  the 
very  innocent  occupation  of  reading 
Goldoni's  plays,  everybody  taking  part. 
People  were  quite  accustomed  at  that 
time  to  the  gendarmes  appearing  at 
^  festal  gatherings.  There  was  a  law 
which  probably,  and  very  properly,  still 
exists,  forbidding  dancing  except  on  a 
first  fioor.  This,  as  Roman  houses  are 
constructed,  was  certainly  prudent,  as 
there  might  have  been  considerable 
risk  of  bringing  down  the  whole  build- 
ing. But  young  people  sometimes  tried 
to  infringe  it,  and  then  the  solemn 
gendarmes  made  their  appearance  and 
stayed  all  evening.  Nobody  was  sur- 
prised or  in  the  least  annoyed. 

Ah!  well,  with  all  the  absurdities  and 
inconveniences  of  those  days,  one 
would  like  to  go  back  to  them,— to 
drive,  dusty  and  tired,  into  Rome,  by 
the  road  leading  from  the  Mil  via  n 
Bridge.  No  gaswork  then;  no  foun- 
dries; no  mean,  dirty  sh(^s:  only 
beautiful  villas,  with  the  roses  hang- 
ing over  the  walls.  The  favorite  way 
of  going  to  St.  Peter's  then,  some  half- 
century  ago,  was  to  cross  the  Tiber  by 
the  ferry,  and  walk  through  the  fields 
of  Gincinnatus,  between  the  hawthorn- 
hedges.  Now  it  is  all  a  hideous  suburb 
of  badly  built  houses,  already  falling  to 
pieces.  But  they  will  not  even  make 
good  ruins.  Alas!  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  going  back.  No  river  runs  back  to 
its  source. 

C.  H.  /J. 
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CHAPTER    XXVII. 

LIFB'8  BBVXWBD  XVDXAYOB. 

The  news  ccmimunleated  in  brief, 
bald  notes  from  Caradoc  to  the  two 
bonsebolds  at  Beacbcombe,  and  supple- 
mented by  a  rather  more  detailed  one 
from  Edward  to  his  mother,  was  al- 
most too  surprising  to  be  realized. 
Viola  took  it  in  silence;  she  really  did 
not  know  what  to  say.  Then  she  flew 
down  the  hill  to  Lady  Crosby's  cottage, 
and  burst  in  upon  her,  finding  words 
in  a  torrent. 

"Oh,  mother!  You've  heard  too?  Cath- 
rigg won't  be  sold!  The  Hydro,  isn't 
coming.  Oh,  mother,  can't  we  all  go 
back  home?" 

'*My  dear  child!"  exclaimed  Lady 
Crosby,  as  Viola  hugged  her,  "I  am  in^ 
deed  glad;  but  you  forget  this  concerns 
Crad  only." 

"Oh!  but,  mother,  you  will  come, 
won't  you?  Of  course,  Crad  will  want 
usr 

"That  is  more  than  we  can  say, 
Viola;  but,  in  any  case,  things  will  be 
different.  Do  you  mean  that  you  really 
want  to  be  with  me,  not  with  your 
aunts?" 

"Why,  mother,  you're  home,"  said  Vi. 
"Of  course  I  do.  And— oh!  I  wish  Elsie 
was  here  still.  I  want  to  tell  her  that 
Cathrigg  is  still  ours.  If  it  had  not 
been  for  that,  to-day,  at  this  very 
minute,  it  would  have  been  the  Hy- 
dra's! When  I  awoke  this  morning  I 
thought  it  was  gone!    And  it's  not!" 

Ned  Mason  joined  Caradoc  as  he 
went  through  London,  and  the  two 
young  men  arrived  at  Beachcombe  to- 
gether, and  went  straight  to  Lady 
Crosby's,  where  Viola  awaited  them. 
Caradoc  was  to  go  back  with  her  to 
his  aunts',  and  to  stay  there  for  the 
night 

It  was,  after  all.  a  very  quiet  meeting. 


Lady  Crosby  kissed  him,  and  said,  "I 
congratulate  you,  my  dear  Caradoc"; 
and  Vi  found  herself  speechless. 

A  little  information  about  Mr.  Mor- 
gan's death,  and  the  circumstances  of 
Caradoc's  receiving  the  news  was 
asked  and  given. 

Caradoc  explained  how  he  had  got 
the  letter  as  Mr.  Elsworthy  was  leav- 
ing Cathrigg  Hall,  Just  in  time  to  pre- 
vent the  signing  of  the  contract  with 
the  Hydropathic  Company. 

"Oh,"  broke  in  Viola,  "it  is  such  a 
pity!  Mr.  Elsworthy  sent  for  Elsie  to 
come  home  all  of  a  sudden,  directly 
he  got  back  from  Cathrigg.  She  did 
not  know  why  he  wanted  her  at  all." 

Edward  caught  sight  of  Caradoc's 
face  as  this  announcement  was  made, 
and  knew  at  once  what  his  look  of 
blank  dismay  betrayed.  He  went  on 
talking,  and  gave  the  poor  fellow  time 
to  collect  his  thoughts,  and  to  return 
to  the  matter  in  hand;  and  presently 
Caradoc  rather  solemnly  began: 

"Mother,  I  have  been  talking  to  Ed- 
ward, and  I  wish  to  say  at  once  that  of 
course  the  children's  education  will 
now  be  my  affair.  There  need  be  no 
consideration  but  what  is  best  for 
them.  Giles  can  go  to  the  best  of  pre- 
paratory schools,  and  I  should  like  him 
to  go  to  Eton  if  you  and  Ned  approve; 
and  the  girls  to  have  whatever  you 
wish  for  them.  I  should  like  Giles  to 
hnve  all  the  advantagjDs  we  had  to  go 
without." 

"You  ai-e  veiy  good,  Crad,  to  think 
of  the  little  ones  at  once,"  said  Lady 
Crosby. 

*'I  thought  of  them  directly.  And, 
mother,  whatever  else  I  do,  I  shall 
have  the  house  put  thoroughly  to 
rights;  It  is  still  home  for  us  all. 
You  will  say  when  you  like  to  come 
there.*' 
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**My  dear  Crad,"  said  Lady  Crosby, 
•if  you  once  begin  to  pull  the  old  house 
about  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  it 
will  be  fit  for  anybody  to  live  in!" 

"Yea.  I  know.    And "    Crad  broke 

off  and  colored;  then  he  said,  with  an 
odd  mixture  of  simplicity  and  of  youth- 
ful importance:  **I  know  it  was  very 
shabby  and  uncomfortable  for  you, 
and  I  should  like  you  to  enjoy  it  at  its 
best.  My  father,  I  am  sure,  would 
have  liked  it.  And  now  I  suppose  I 
ought  to  go  up  to  the  aunts'.*' 

**He  is  a  dear  boy,"  said  Lady 
Crosby,  as  the  brother  and  sister  went 
off  together. 

"Yes,  mother,"  said  Ned.  "I  don't 
know  any  one  "with  a  kinder  heart  than 
Crad,  and  you  must  look  after  him. 
Remember  he  Isn't  twenty-four,  and 
this  fortune  makes  the  most  tremen- 
dous change  for  him.  He'll  want  us 
all  to  hold  on  to.  But  he'll  take  care 
that  the  children  have  everything  they 
can  need." 

Lady  Crosby  gave  a  little  sigh.  Per- 
haps her  short  period  of  independence 
of  the  perplexing  Crosbys  had  had  its 
charm.  But  she  said  no  word  of  this. 
They  should  not  find  her  wanting. 

Meantime  Caradoc  and  Viola  walked 
off  together,  and  the  young  head  of  the 
house,  with  a  little  natural  importance, 
laid  down  his  views  of  what  was  fit- 
ting for  his  sister.  No,  Viola  must  cer- 
tainly not  rush  away  from  her  aunts 
in  a  violent  and  ungrateful  manner;  he 
would  take  care  that  she  was  no  longer 
dependent  on  them;  he  was  the  proper 
person  to  provide  for  his  own  sister. 
It  would  not  do  at  all  for  her  to  be 
running  wild  in  Marsdale  at  present 
She  must  go  on  improving  herself  as 
the  mother  and  the  aunts  desired,  and 
as  Miss  Elsworthy  advised  her;  and 
then  the  talk  was  easily  brought  round 
to  Elsie  and  her  doings  and  sayings; 
and  Caradoc  cherished  the  thought 
that  Mr.  Elsworthy  had  sent  for  her 
so  that,  after  his  change  of  fortune,  he 


should  feel  quite  free  to  act  as  he 
chose. 

"It  would  be  just  like  him,"  thought 
Crad;  *^but  I  shall  go  there  at  once, 
and  win  her  promise  now  I  have  the 
power.    Now!" 

The  aunts  had  had  but  little  time  to 
adjust  their  ideas.  "Poor  Crad,"  the 
inconvenient  and  hopeless  nephew,  who 
would  always  be  an  expense  and  anx:- 
iety,  had  changed  into  "Sir  Caradoc," 
the  head  of  the  house,  with  means  to 
carry  out  his  wishes,  and  a  right  to  his 
opinion. 

They  were  unworldly  people,  they 
had  always  wishM  to  be  just  and  kind 
to  Crad,  but  somehow  all  his  kindness 
and  right  behavior  at  the  time  of  his 
father's  funeral  which  they  had  always 
acknowledged,  showed  in  a  stronger 
light  now. 

Caradoc  was  very  observant  sensi- 
tive to  every  change  of  manner  and 
tone,  and  he  felt  the  unconscious 
change  in  them,  and  secretly  resented 
it  He  knew  they  were  more  deferen- 
tial than  they  would  have  been  last 
week. 

However,  all  went  off  amicably. 
There  was  much  to  say  about  old  Mr. 
Morgan,  reminiscences  that  came  out 
now  vrith  renewed  interest;  altogether 
it  was  a  happy  evening. 

Caradoc  managed  his  little  speech  to 
his  eldest  aunt  though  he  was  much 
more  shy  of  her  than  of  "the  mother." 
Viola  must  not  be  any  expense  to  the 
kind  aunts,  only  he  hoped  they  would 
still  be  kind  to  her. 

Miss  Tremaddock  took  it  all  quite 
naturally.  Of  course,  since  Caradoc 
was  so  generous  a  brother,  many  things 
might  be  different  for  Viola  now. 

And— Miss  Tremaddock  took  the 
brother  into  her  confidence— Mr.  Win- 
terton  was  coming  back,  and  Vi's  fool- 
ish flight  from  him  had  been  the  result 
of  distress  about  poor  Quentin  and  fear 
of  losing  her  home.  No  doubt  the  whole 
matter  would  come  on  again,  naturally 
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and  happily;  and  really  Viola  might  do 
much  worse. 

''I  should  not  think,  yon  know,  my 
dear  Caradoo,  of  over-persuading 
Vi.' 

*'I  don*t  think  yon  conld,  Annt  Bes- 
sie; she  knows  her  own  mind  very  well 
generally.  I  have  never  understood  the 
Winterton  business,  but  I  suppose  Vi 
is  bound  to  give  him  another  hearing 
if  he  wishes  it.*' 

"The  very  absence  of  any  need  to  ac- 
cept him  will  make  the  poor  child  more 
free  to  follow  her  feelings,"  said  Miss 
Tremaddock.  "But  that  all  lies  in  the 
future." 

Caradoc  had  too  much  to  think  of  in 
the  present  to  give*  his  mind  to  an  in- 
definite future.  He  went  back  to  Lon- 
dcHi  on  the  next  morning,  for  more 
business  interviews,  and  gradually  the 
new  state  of  things  became  wonder- 
fully natural.  There  were  shops,  too, 
to  be  visited,  and  he  did  not  get  back 
to  Northborpugh  till  late  at  night 

He  had  a  few  arrangements  to  make 
there  before  the  disappointed  and  dis- 
gusted Mr.  Boswell  could  be  finally  dis- 
posed of,  and  then,  before  going  home, 
he  meant  to  go  to  Ashenhead.  and  with 
a  thrill  of  proud  satisfaction  he  real- 
ized that  he  could  now  ask  Elsie  at 
once  to  be  his  wife. 

All  scruples  would  disappear,  and 
when  he  gave  orders  for  the  repairs  of 
Cathrigg  it  would  be  with  a  view  of 
making  it  ready  for  a  new  mistress. 

All  the  clouds  seemed  to  be  rolling 
away,  and  the  future  shone  before  him. 
If  he  brought  Elsie  to  Marsdale,  he 
would  bring  such  a  blessing  there  that 
all  old  sores  would  be  forgotten. 

He  meant  to  go  to  Ashenhead  by  the 
afternoon  train,  and  before  that,  he 
bad  another  visit  to  pay. 

Kirk-Marsby  was  within  easy  reach 
of  Northborough.  A  short  drive  would 
take  him  there,  and  a  strong  impulse 
moved  him  to  visit  his  father's  grave, 
to  pay  that  tribute  to  remembrance  be- 


fore he  began  his  new  life.  He  went  to 
a  flower  shop  at  Northborough  and 
bought  the  most  beautiful  flowers  that 
he  could  get  He  remembered  how 
economy  had  had  to  be  considererd 
even  in  those  which  the  widow  and 
daughter  had  laid  on  the  new-made 
grave.  It  was  a  lovely  day,  all  sun- 
shine and  sweet  air,  very  unlike  the 
stormy  ominous  winds  of  the  funeral 
morning.  He  left  his  conveyance  at 
the  inn,  and  went  alone  into  the  church- 
yard, easily  flnding  the  recent  grave, 
on  which  of  course  no  stone  had  yet 
been  placed.  There  should  be  a  good 
one  now,  solid  and  lasting  as  the  rock 
of  Cathrigg  Fell  itself. 

Caradoc  sat  down  on  a  flat  tomb- 
stone near  by,  and  looked  about  him. 
He  had  looked  at  nothing  on  the  fu- 
neral day:  but  there  was  an  immense 
spreading  view  over  hill  and  dale  from 
the  churchyard,  Cathrigg  Fell  and 
Scunner  Head  t>ounding  it  to  the  south. 

Caradoc  rested  his  elbows  on  his 
knees  and  his  face  on  his  hands.  He 
thought  of  his  father;  of  his  uncle;  of 
their  stormy,  misguided  paths;  of  his 
resolute  young  brother,  whose  youth 
had  been  hard  and  penurious,  and  who 
had  held  his  head  up  by  a  kind  of  self- 
denial  in  which  he  himself  had  notably 
failed.  He  thought  of  his  own  foolish 
debts— debts  which  now  could  be  dis- 
charged so  easily;  of  the  roughness  and 
hardship  and  the  want  of  advantages 
in  the  lives  of  his  tenants  and  depiend- 
.'ents.  His  thoughts  glanced  at  the 
coldness  which  he  had  recently  felt 
from  them. 

♦•They  think  poorly  of  me!"  he 
thought  "and  they  have  had  good 
reason." 

He  had  got  such  a  chance  now  as  no 
one  of  his  race  had  had  for  genera- 
tions, and,  as  he  looked  at  his  father's 
grave,  he  felt  the  cruel  self-reproach, 
and  yet  the  self-excusing,  the  seeing 
why  things  went  wrong,  that  comes 
when  the  strain  of  intercourse  is  past 
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and  gone,  and  the  rub  is  over  and  the 
book  is  closed. 

"Father,"  he  said,  "I  wasn't  a  good 
son,  and  I  don't  think  jou  ever  had 
the  chance  of  being  a  very  good  father. 
But  I  couldn't  see  that;  I  could  not 
make  allowances  for  my  father,  could 
I?  I'll  try  and  do  for  yours  what  you 
couldn't  do.  If  you  can  think  of  it 
now,  father,  you'll  know  just  why  I 
went  wrong,  because  I'm  made  out  of 
the  same  block.  I'll  never  recall  any- 
thing again  tliat  lies  between  us.  And 
oh,  if  I  could  but  have  told  you  that 
last  day  that  I  meant  to  be  a  good  son! 
There's  no  making  up  for  the  past,  but 
all  you  never  did  for  those  dependent 
on  you  shall  be  done  now;  and  you 
were  very  sorry  that  things  went  to 
the  bad  in  your  hands.  And  I'll  be  bet- 
tr  than  a  son  to  Mr.  Quince,  and  *the 
mother'  who  lived  hardly  for  us  shall 
have  the  best  of  everything.  That's  all 
I  can  do  for  you,  father— I  who  am 
luckier  than  you.  The  Crosbys  of  Cath- 
rigg shan't  go  under." 

This  silent  appeal  to  his  dead  father 
was  to  Caradoc  like  a  vow.  In  another 
age  and  country  the  same  instincts 
would  have  led  him  to  offer  masses  and 
candles  for  his  erring  father's  soul. 

He  knelt  down  by  the  grave  and  laid 
his  flowers  gently  upon  it,  and  then  he 
prayed  earnestly  to  be  forgiven  for  his 
past,  and  that  he  might  do  better  in 
the  future. 

And  then,  as  he  turned  and  set  his 
face  towards  the  way  that  led  to  Elsie, 
he  felt  as  if  old  things  had  passed  away 
and  all  the  world  was  hopeful  and 
new.  Surely  he  had  laid  all  the  ghosts 
of  the  past,  and  the  future  was  ready 
to  smile  on  him. 

He  had  proved  over  and  over  again 
that  he  was  in  earnest,  and  there  could 
be  no  reason  for  saying  him  nay. 

CHAPTER     XXVIII. 

niPALPABLB. 

Caradoc    established  himself   at  the 


Ashenhead  Hotel,  and  in  the  late  after- 
noon, which  was  still  light  and  sunny, 
walked  down  the  familiar  street  to- 
wards his  old  quarters.  He  felt  happy 
and  eager,  like  a  prince  come  into  his 
kingdom.  There  was  nothing  now  to 
keep  Elsie  from  him,  and  young,  nat- 
ural if  frivolous,  thoughts  of  the  ring 
he  would  give  her,  the  diamonds  he 
would  like  to  see  her  wear,  float- 
ed across  the  top  of  his  deeper  feel- 
ings. 

Should  he  ring  at  the  side  door,  or  go 
through  the  shop  and  find  Mr.  Els- 
worthy?  Quince  settled  the  matter  by 
suddenly  appearing  and  bouncing  at 
him  with  barks  and  shrieks  of  joyful 
recognition.  The  house  door  was  open 
and  Elsie  stood  on  the  step. 

Caradoc  was  at  her  side  in  a  moment 

"You  fled  from  me,"  he  cried,  "but  I 
am  here.  Darling,  you  knew  I  should 
come,  now  that  I  can  come  and  claim 
you!" 

The  flush  of  joy  that  rose  in  Elsie's 
face  faded  and  left  it  white.  She  could 
not  speak  a  word. 

'*You  are  glad?  You  know?  Vi  has 
told  you  about  the  money?  Why  did 
you  run  away?" 

Elsie  took  hold  of  his  hand  and 
squeezed  it  hard. 

**Go  to  father,"  she  said,  "and  then 
come  to  me.    I'll  wait  in  the  garden." 

Oh,  he  was  hers,  his  presence  proved 
it!  There  could  not  be  one  black 
thought  behind  those  eager  eyes! 

"Well."  said  Caradoc,  "yes,  I'll  go  to 
him;  where  is  he?" 

"In  his  room,  I  think." 

Caradoc  rushed  off  and  Elsie  went 
into  the  garden  and  sat  down  on  a 
bench  at  the  end  of  it,  trembling  and 
cold.  In  three  minutes  Caradoc  darted 
out  at  the  house  door. 

"I  can't  flnd  your  father  anywhere. 
He's  gone  out,  they  say.  Come,  let  me 
tell  you  all  about  it  There'll  be  plenty 
of  time  to  tell  him." 

Elsie  was  silent.     This  eager,  vivid. 
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masterful  person  seetned  as  if  he  must 
have  his  own  way. 

*lt  is  all  right/'  Caradoc  said.  ''My 
godfather  has  left  me  money  enough  to 
set  everything  straight,  I  shall  not 
have  to  sell  my  property,  all  the  liabili- 
ties can  be  paid  off  and  the  place  put 
to  rights.  I  can  provide  for  my  sister 
and  for  the  little  ones,  and,  Elsie,  I  can 
give  you  the  home  you  deserve.  You 
will  come  and  make  Marsdale  a  happy 
valley  and  help  me  to  lift  our  name  out 
of  the  dust.  Elsie,  I've  not  been,  as 
you  know,  worthy  to  kiss  your  feet. 
But  if  thankfulness,  if  being  humbled 
'  by  good  fortune  can  make  a  new  begin- 
ning—and, Elsie,  the  hand  of  God  must 
rule  our  lives,  since  He  brought  me 
here  in  my  utmost  need  and  saved  kne 
from  destruction— help  me  not  to  be 
quite  unworthy." 

There  are  many  misunderstandings 
in  real  life,  and  many  more  in  fiction, 
but  it  is  nevertheless  more  often  given 
to  absolutely  fair-minded,  true-hearted 
and  sensible  people  to  know  the  truth, 
when  they  hear  it,  than  it  is  the  fash- 
ion to  suppose. 

Jealousy  and  suspicion  fell  away 
from  Elsie's  pure  soul,  and  she  knew 
that  Caradoc  was  her  faithful  lover, 
that  he  was  holding  no  dark  past  back 
from  her,  and  that  he  meant  from  his 
heart  every  word  he  said  to  her,  and 
to  her  pure  heart  strength  and  faith 
were  given. 

"Caradoc,"  she  said,  "I  believe  every 
word  you  say,  and  I  do  love  you;  but 
the  way  isn't  clear  before  us,  and  I 
will  tell  you  about  it  myself." 

"We'll  see  if  we  can't  clear  the  way," 
said  Caradoc,  with  a  new  confidence 
and  decision,  as  he  sat  down  on  the 
bench  beside  her. 

"In  the  first  place,"  said  Elsie,  "you 
are  very  young  and  I  am  nothing  like 
your  social  equal.  You  don't  know  your 
own  world,  and  you  ought  to  live  in  it 
first  No— wait.  It  wouldn't  be  right 
to  let  any  one  say  that  father  and  I 


took  advantage  of  you  and  your  being 
here  as  you  were." 

"I  think,"  said  Caradoc,  "that  there 
has  been  a  good  deal  that  more  than 
equalizes  things  between  us.  I'll  take 
care  no  one  says  that  And  as  for  the 
world—  My  grandmother  was  pre- 
sented, and  so  shall  my  wife  be.  Elsie," 
he  went  on,  and  again  his  tone  was 
humble,  "I  don't  think  you  need  be 
afraid.  I  haven't  got  such  a  bad  rec- 
ord in  things  that  matter. '  You  know  I 
don't  drink,  I've  never  had  any  turn 
for  it,  and  my  debts  were  wrong,  of 
course;  but  I'd  no  money,  and  then  I 
hardly  knew  there  was  none  I  could 
have.  Of  course  I  cheeked  the  dons— 
that's  all  over— and  you  know  about 
Agnes.  If  she'd  been  a  bad  sort— of 
course  I  don't  say  what  might  have 
been;  but  she's  a  good  woman,  and  I 
honored  her  as  such.  I've  told  her  about 
you.  and  she  has  wished  us  well.  It 
was  a  dream  and  it's  over.  And  my 
father— you  know,  I  told  you  about  the 
quarrel  that  drove  me  away.  It's  an 
awful  thing  to  know  I  lifted  my  hand 
to  him.  I've  got  that  temper,  Elsie,  and 
so  had  he!  Crod  knows,  I've  wished  I 
was  a  Roman  Catholic,  that  I  could 
fancy  I  could  make  amends  to  him  by 
spending  this  money  in  masses  or 
something  like  that  But  the  only  thing 
I  can  do  is  to  pull  up  his  name  again, 
and  I  suppose  God  knows  all  about  his 
temptations  as  well  as  mine!" 

"And  the  last  time,"  said  Elsie  in  a 
whisper,  **you  couldn't  then ?" 

"Oh,'/  said  Caradoc,  with  deep  grav- 
ity in  his  voice,  "then,  he  fell  before  I 
could  speak  to  him.  Oh!  I  often  think 
how  hard  life  was  on  him.  It's  a  very 
queer  thing,  it  cuts  very  deep  to  pity 
one's  father,  Elsie.  And  yet  that's  how 
I  see  it  now." 

Then  Elsie  changed  her  purpose.  She 
had  thought  at  first  that  she  ought  to 
tell  him  the  cruel  things  that  she  had 
heard,  but  now  she  vowed  within  her- 
self that  she  would  never  let  one  word 
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of  such  Tain  folly  pass  her  lips,  and  if 
trouble  came  to  him  from  idle  slanders 
it  should  come  to  her  too. 

*1  will  give  you  my  promise,"  she 
said,  "and  I  will  be  engaged  to  you. 
But  I  think  father  will  make  us  wait." 

"Oh  well,"  said  Caradoc,  "we*ll  see 
about  that" 

Neither  of  them  knew  quite  well  how 
the  next  few  minutes  went,  but  Quince 
suffered  pangs  of  jealousy,  and  thrust 
himself  up  on  to  the  bench  between 
them. 

"You  shall  come  back  to  your  native 
air,  old  boy,"  said  Caradoc,  laughing. 
"Elsie,  you  can  come  and  see  Cathrigg? 
Your  father  will  bring  you?  Would 
Miss  Sophy  come?  Or  shall  I  get  one 
of  the  aunts  from  Beachcombe— if 
there  must  be  a  lady?  Then  you  can 
see  what  it  is  like,  and  what  you  like. 
That's  the  chief  thing,  you  know." 

"I  feel  as  if  I  knew  just  what  it  is 
like!"  said  Elsie,  "because  I  know  you, 
and  you  belong  to  it  so." 

"Yes,  yes.  That's  just  it!"  said  Cara- 
doc, delighted. 

Then  he  drew  out  a  little  case  from 
his  pocket  and  produced  a  slender  old- 
fashioned  ring,  made  of  a  true-lover's 
knot  in  tiny  rubies. 

"I  found  this  among  the  old  things," 
he  said;  "will  it  do  for  the  present?" 

"It  would  do  always,"  said  Elsie  fer- 
vently. "It's  not  like  any  other.  But—" 

She  paused  a  moment,  then  held  out 
her  little  hand. 

"Yes,"  she  said,  "I  will  take  it,"  and 
she  registered  a  silent  pledge  to  stand 
by  Caradoc  shoulder  to  shoulder,  as  a 
faithful  friend,  until  she  could  put  her 
hand  in  his  and  join  her  lot  with  him 
forever. 

"I  will  keep  it,"  she  said  with  a  grav- 
ity which  he  was  himself  too  much 
thrilled  and  excited  to  feel  strange;  and 
even  as  she  spoke  she  knew  that  they 
wore  not  alone,  and,  looking  up,  saw 
her  father  coming  down  the  garden 
towards  them. 


She  stood  up,  flushing  deeply,  while 
Caradoc  taking  her  hand  again,  went 
forward,  saying,  in  the  frank  and 
eager  tones  that  were  so  familiar  and 
so  characteristic: 

"Sir,  now  that  I  can  come  I  have 
come.  You  will  give  her  to  me.  I  have 
got  plenty  of  money  now,  and  there 
will  be  no  more  diflaculty." 

Poor  Mr.  Elsworthy  ha<f  spent  many 
a  sleepless  hour  in  trying  to  decide 
what  was  the  right  line  to  take  with 
this  youth  whom  he  loved,  and  yet  of 
whom  he  felt  so  doubtful. 

It  was  impossible— he  felt  it  to  be 
impossible  to  repeat  the  vague  slan- 
ders which  he  had  heard  to  the  young 
man's  face;  to  give  the  names  of  his 
informants  would  only  lead  to  anger 
and  quarrels,  actions  for  libel— every- 
thing that  was  against  his  principles 
and  his  traditions.  Besides,  face  to  face 
with  Caradoc,  he  did  not  credit  for  one 
moment  that  he  came  with  intent  to 
deceive.  Still,  whether  he  knew  it  or 
not,  there  was  a  cloud  upon  him;  his 
character  was  unproved,  and  his  cir- 
cumstances were  so  unusual  that  to 
give  him  Elsie  seemed  impossible. 

Honestly,  neither  the  old  title  nor  the 
new  wealth  affected  David  Elsworthy 's 
point  of  view.  He  did  not  wish  his  girl 
to  go  away  into  so  alien  a  world,  he 
had  much  rather  she  had  married  in  a 
more  ordinary  way;  it  was  only  his  lik- 
ing for  Caradoc  himself,  and  his  re- 
spect for  his  daughter's  right  to  her 
own  free  choice,  that  swayed  him  fa» 
vorably.  He  felt  his  judgment  unequal 
to  the  situation,  and  he  had  no  self- 
confidence  to  carry  him  through. 

He  called  Caradoc  into  the  house, 
and  listened  to  his  earnest  appeal,  an 
appeal  which  touched  him,  since  it  con- 
tained no  sign  that  the  young  man 
thought  that  his  new  prosperity  gave 
him  the  right  to  claim  consent.  The 
right  to  ask  was  all  he  assumed.  And 
now,  Elsie  had  agreed  to  grunt  his 
desire. 
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*-Then/'  said  Mr.  Elsworthy  at  last, 
"I  express  to  you  and  to  Elsie  one  wish 
and  request— that  this  engagement 
shall  not  be  proclaimed,  published  nor 
mentioned  to  your  family  for  at  least 
six  months,  and  that  neither  of  you 
shall  hold  the  other  bound  until  that 
time  is  over.  If  for  no  other  reason,  I 
cannot  have  it  supposed  that  I  took 
advantage  of  your  position  here,  or 
held  you  bound  in  your  changed  cir- 
cumstances. If,  after  all,  you  marry 
my  daughter,  her  position  will  be  the 
more  dignified  for  the  delay." 

True  as  this  was,  Mr.  Elsworthy  was 
so  truthful  a  man  that  he  felt  himself 
disingenuous,  and,  though  Caradoc 
could  not  exactly  deny  what  he  said, 
he  looked  puzzled. 

"You  wouldn't  forbid  me  to  come 
here?"  he  said  rather  boyishly. 

"How  can  you  ask  for  it?  You  must 
know  that  your  coming  here  to-day 
must  have  caused  remark.  No,  I 
couldn't  allow  it." 

While  they  talked.  Miss  Sophia  had 
come  into  the  room,  and  her  brother 
had  not  paused  for  her  entrance.  She 
suddenly  spoke: 

"David,  thee  is  not  acting  as  fairly 
by  our  friend  as  is  thy  custom.  The 
truth  is  best.  Friend  Caradoc,  it  Is 
right  that  thee  should  be  told  that 
some  among  thy  neighbors  and  ac- 
quaintances disbelieve  thy  statements, 
both  as  to  thy  father's  death  and  as  to 
thy  relations  with  the  young  woman 
thee  has  named  to  us.  There  is  gossip 
about  thee,  which  we  all  hold  false, 
but  which  thee  should  be  able  to  si- 
lence." 

Caradoc  listened,  at  first  with  great 
astonishment,  then  with  more  compre- 
hension. 

"What,"  he  said,  "what  do  they  say? 
Stx^  though.    Does  Elsie  know  this?" 

"She  knows  that  there  has  been  talk." 

"Let  her  come  in,"  said  Caradoc  with 
dignity,  though  he  was  very  pale.  "I 
will  hear,  and  I  will  answer—to  her." 


Elsie  came  at  her  aunt's  summons. 
She  sat  down  quietly. 

"What  do  they  say?"  repeated  Cara- 
doc. 

Then  David  Elsworthy  pulled  him- 
self together  and  said: 

"I  should  not  have  told  you  of  this 
gossip,  Sir  Caradoc,  but  truth  is  best. 
I  am  to  blame  for  thinking  of  results 
in  the  matter.  I  am  told  that  there  is 
talk  of— another  quarrel  between  you 
and  your  father— on  what  evidence  I 
cannot  say." 

"There  is  no  evidence,"  said  Caradoc. 
"No  one  but  myself  was  there.  I  have 
deserved  that  people  should  think  I 
might  again  have  quarreled  with  my 
father,  might  have  lifted  my  hand 
against  him,  but  I  have  not  deserved 
that  I  should  be  suspected  of  denying 
It  and  giving  false  evidence  before  the 
coroner.  You  say  you  did  not  mean  to 
speak  of  It,  but  you  meant  to  act  upon 
it,  Mr.  Elsworthy." 

"I  meant  to  delay  action,"  said  Mr. 
Elsworthy. 

"I  think,"  said  Miss  Elsworthy,  "that 
as  it  seems  to  be  plain  that  a  tale  of 
the  kind  is  being  told  about  Caradoc 
Crosby,  it  would  be  well  if  thee  and  he 
together  endeavored  to  trace  it  to  Its 
source,  which  may  be  mistake  or  may 
be  malice.  Taking  offence  seems  to  me 
to  obscure  truth  more  often  than  to 
discover  it.  And  it  is  desired  to  dis- 
cover the  truth,  I  suppose." 

"I  desire  it,"  said  Caradoc.  "I  desire 
it  wholly.  As  for  the  other  matter— 
my  relations  with  Agnes  Wilson.  I 
have  told  the  exact  truth  about  her.  It 
would  be  easy  to  ask  her  family,  ex- 
cept that  such  inquiries  would  be  as 
unsuitable  there  as  they  would  be 
here." 

He  flung  up  his  head  and  looked  very 
impracticable,  for  the  deep  offence  of 
mistrusting  his  word  was  beginning  to 
stir  in  his  blood.  But  as  he  spoke  he 
remembered  how  great  a  want  of  cor- 
diality he  had  perceived  in  his  friends 
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and  neighbors.  Were  these  slanders 
the  explanation  of  it? 

He  spoke  again  rapidl3%  and  in  a  dif- 
ferent tone. 

**Of  course,"  he  said,  "as  long  as  my 
name  does  not  stand  clear,  Mr.  Els- 
worthy  is  perfectly  right  not  to  enter- 
tain my  proposals.  I  have  a  good  deal 
less  right  to  come  forward  than  I  knew 
I  had  when  I  hadn't  a  penny.  I  think, 
Mr.  Elsworthy,  you  ought  to  tell  me 
your  authority." 

*-yes,"  said  Mr.  Elsworthy,  **ln  the 
long  run  I  shalL  But  you  must  remem- 
ber it  was  only  hearsay  repeated.  Let 
me  endeavor  to  run  it  down  first  Sir 
Caradoc  will  do  the  same." 

A  sense  of  deep  repression,  of  a  pur- 
suing evil  fate  fell  upon  Caradoc.  Good 
luck  was  not  for  him. 

**I  ought  to  beg  your  pardon,"  he  said, 
turning  to  Elsie,  "for  approaching  you 
as  I  have  done,  with  this  behind  me." 

"That  sounds  very  fine,  but  I  think 
It's  rather  silly,"  said  Elsie  In  a  steady 
little  voice.  And  the  inevitable  laugh 
cleared  the  air. 

The  Sanday  HafAsiiM. 


"Let  us  before  all  things  be  reason- 
able," said  Mr.  Elsworthy.  "A  scandal 
exists,  and  we  must  endeavor  to  get 
rid  of  it;  but  we  believe  you  to  have 
acted  In  good  faith.  And  if  there  was 
no  scandal  at  all,  I  should  still  insist 
on  your  taking  full  time  to  consider 
your  new  position." 

"I  left  you  with  old  Tunstall!"  cried 
Caradoc  suddenly.  "I'll  be  bound  he  is 
at  the  ibottom  of  it.  He  always  was  an 
old  fool,  no  more  good  than  a  sheep  as 
far  as  sense  or  influence  goes.  I'll  go 
and  nail  him  to  the  spot." 

"Thee  had  better  take  supper  with 
us,"  said  Miss  Sophia,  "else  will  thy 
coming  here  appear  much  more  unac- 
countable." 

It  was  a  strange  evening,  and  per- 
haps the  happiest  creature  there  was 
Quince,  who  knew  that  his  best  friend 
was  there,  and  even  he  duffered  com- 
punctions between  faithfulness  to  his 
mistress  and  adoration  of  Caradoc,  as 
to  whose  merits  he  at  least  had  no  mis- 
givings. 

Christabel  Coleridge. 


{To  be  continued,}, 


GERMAN  DRAMA  OF  TO-DAY. 


The  Interest  excited  by  the  stage  and 
the  Importance  attached  to  everything 
connected  with  it  are  greater  In  Ger- 
many than  In  any  other  part  of  Europe. 
.  .  .  The  Germans  talk  of  it  as  of  some 
new  organ  for  refining  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  men;  a  sort  of  lay  pulpit,  the 
worthy  ally  of  the  sacred  one,  and  per- 
haps even  better  fitted  to  exalt  some  of 
our  nobler  feelings.  .  .  .  Literature  at- 
tracts nearly  all  the  powerful  thought 
that  circulates  in  Grermany;  and  the 
theatre  Is  the  great^t  nucleus  of  Ger- 
man literature. 

These  words  are  as  applicable  to  the 


conditions  of  the  drama  in  Germany 
at  the  present  day  as  they  were  when 
Carlyle  wrote  them  in  1825.  The  part 
played  by  the  theatre  in  modem  Ger- 
man life  can  scarcely  be  overrated.  In 
every  town  the  playhouse  is  invariably 
one  of  the  most  imposing  buildings.  Its 
director  is  a  man  of  culture  and  liter- 
ary instincts,  as  often  as  not  the  author 
of  serious  biographical  or  critical 
works,  and  attached  to  it  is  a  company 
of  competent  players.  The  newspapers 
concern  themselves  largely  with  the 
theatre.  To  quote  Carlyle  again,  they 
"are  bursting  with  theatricals."      The 
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Gennan  dramatic  critic  is  a  person  of 
Importance.  He  fears  neither  the  dram- 
atist nor  the  actor-manager;  he  has 
knowled^  and  experience,  he  pos- 
sesses true  critical  insight,  and  an  in- 
dependent spirit.  He  takes  himself  and 
his  office  seriously.  After  a  first-night 
performance  he  contents  himself  with 
brief  observations  on  the  acting  and 
setting  of  the  play,  reserring  for  a  day 
or  two  detailed  criticism  of  the  ma- 
terial of  the  drama  until  he  has  seen 
it  again  or  has  had  time  to  read  it,  for 
in  nearly  every  case  a  new  German 
play  is  in  the  booksellers'  shops  within 
a  day  or  two  of  Its  first  performance.* 

But  neither  the  German  people  nor 
the  great  English  critic  and  exponent 
of  their  literature  dreamed  in  1825  of 
the  vast  devel(^ment  of  topic  that  was 
to  take  place  in  their  drama,  or  of  the 
apparently  unpromising  elements  of 
which  the  best  modem  German  plays 
were  to  be  compounded.  If  we  confine 
our  survey  to  plays  produced  in  the 
last  decade,  we  find  that  while  a  few 
of  them,  true  to  the  precedent,  develop 
with  effect  romantic  themes  of  peren- 
nial beauty  and  purity,  the  majority 
of  them  Illustrate  almost  every  new 
and  notable  phase  of  current  life  and 
thought  Materialism,  mysticism,  as- 
ceticism, democratic  socialism,  and 
aristocratic  individualism,  are  all  in 
their  most  recent  manifestations  ac- 
corded dramatic  treatment  in  the  Ger- 
man theatre,  and,  contrary  to  what  we 
might  reasonably  expect,  these  sub- 
jects are  handled  in  strict  harmony 
with  the  essential  principles  of  dra- 
matic art 

The  first  aim  of  most  of  the  modem 
German  dramatists  is  to  produce  on 
the  spectator  the  effect  of  a  piece  of 
contemporary  life.  He  eschews  every- 
thing that  tends  to  hinder  the  growth 


of  such  an  illusion.  The  dialogue  has 
to  be  before  all  else  natural  and  simple, 
it  has  to  suggest  or  recall  unmistakably 
the  everyday  talk  of  more  or  less 
everyday  people.  The  conversation 
must  fit  the  action  with  the  utmost 
closeness.  Without  appearance  of  ef- 
fort it  must  reveal  the  character  of  the 
speaker.  No  word  should  be  bestowed 
on  topics  not  strictly  relevant  to  the 
portrayal  of  the  action  or  character  in 
hand.  The  elaborated  epigrams  that  do 
duty  for  dialogue  in  the  contemporary 
plays  of  other  countries,  the  theatrical 
devices  of  asides,  long  speeches  and 
monologues,  are  unknown  to  the  mod- 
em German  stage.  The  presentment  is 
thus  made  startlingly  real.  We  forget 
we  are  watching  a  play,  and  almost 
seem  to  be  witnessing  an  episode  in 
the  lives  of  some  or  other  of  our  neigh- 
bors. The  method  has  Its  dhngers.  The 
strict  suppression  of  explanatory  com- 
ment or  ornamental  surplusage  of 
speech  strains  the  auditor's  attention, 
and  in  the  hands  of  men  of  lesser  tal- 
ent the  conversation  and  action  lead  to 
abraptness,  incoherence,  or  obscurity, 
which  cannot  always  be  neutralized  by 
the  most  powerful  Intellectual  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  spectator  who  seeks  to 
follow  intelligently  the  development  of 
the  drama.  That  a  playwright  who  is 
so  good  a  craftsman  as  Gerhart  Haupt- 
mann  is  conscious  of  the  defects  of  the 
modem  method  of  linguistic  economy, 
is  proved  by  the  extreme  elaborateness 
of  the  stage  directions  and  descriptions 
of  scenes  and  characters  with  which 
he  Intersperses  the  printed  texts  of  his 
play.  Such  paraphemalia  often  fill  two 
octavo  pages  of  small  print  at  the  be- 
ginning of  on  act.  In  one  of  his  plays 
ground-plans  of  the  scene  are  prefixed 
to  two  of  the  acts.  The  furniture, 
pictures,  the  positions  of  the  chairs  and 


«  The  larg«  demand  for  these  books  is  sig- 
nlfloant.  At  the  end  of  1900  Hanptmann's 
"Sunken  Bell"  (produced  1896)  was  in  its 
forty-fonrth  edition,  his  "Weavers"  (pro- 


duced 1882)  in  its  twenty-sixth.  Sudermann's 
**  John  the  Baptist "  (produced  1898)  was  in  its 
twenty-seventh,  and  his  *'Heimat"  (produced 
1888)  in  its  twenty-sixth. 
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tables,  the  sites  of  the  various  doors, 
the  places  they  lead  into,  the  view  from 
each  window,  are  all  minutely  de- 
scribed. On  the  first  appearance  of  a 
cliaracter  the  accompanying  stage  di- 
rections tell  us  his  age,  while  such  de- 
tails as  the  colors  of  his  hair,  eyes  and 
complexion,  his  stature  and  dress  are 
categorically  stated.  It  is  the  drama- 
tist's object  to  express  the  inner  man 
by  the  outward  aspect,  and  to  make 
external  traits  harmonize  graphically 
with  internal.  The  result  cannot  be 
uniformly  satisfactory.  Discrepancies 
are  at  times  inevitable,  and  produce 
the  unintended  effect  of  caricature. 
J  The  founding  of  the  German  Empire 
in  1870  makes  a  useful  starting-point 
for  the  literary  movement  of  modem 
Germany,  although  it  cannot  be  said 
that  that  event  in  itself  had  much  ef- 
fect on  anyi,  branch  of  literature.  Great 
as  was  the  enthusiasm  of  the  nation,  it 
produced  no  poet,  Dovelist,  or  dramatist 
of  the  highest  rank.  The  Schiller  Prize, 
instituted  by  the  Prince  Regent  of 
Prussia  in  1859,  a  triennial  reward  for 
the  best  play  produced  during  that 
period,  was  not  awarded  at  all  from 
1869  to  1875,  and  then  was  divided  be- 
tween three  men,  of  whom  only  one, 
Adolf  Wllbrandt,  is  generally  known 
to-day  even  in  his  own  country. 

The  active  ruler  of  the  German  stage 
Id  the  decade  1870-80  was  Paul  Lindau. 
He  was  the  first  dramatist  to  bring 
modem  society  on  the  German  stage, 
or  to  endeavor  to  make  the  talk  of  his 
characters  refiect  with  llteralness  the 
everyday  conversation  proceeding  at 
the  moment  outside  the  playhouse.  But 
his  work  was  only  to  a  small  extent  an 
indigenous  growth.  He  worked  after 
French  originals,  and  his  comedies, 
lacking  the  ease  and  wit  of  liis  models, 
have  scarcely  kept  the  stage. 

But  barren  as  that  period  was  for 
German  art  and  literature,  signs  were 
already  apparent  of  a  coming  era  of 
fertility.    The  operas  of  Wagner  were 


familiarizing  people  with  unconven- 
tional manipulations  of  the  German 
theatre,  and  the  Melnlngen  troops  of 
actors  produced  the  poetical  and  his- 
torical plays  of  Emst  von  Wllden- 
bruch.  Bom  in  1845,  he  early  won 
recognition  as  a  poet  and  novelist— his 
stories  concerning  children  are  among 
the  best  we  know  in  any  language;  but 
it  was  not  until  1881  that  his  first  play 
**Die  Karolinger''  found  representation 
on  the  Berlin  stage  after  Ibeing  per- 
formed the  same  year  at  Melnlngen.  It 
at  once  established  his  fame  as  a  dram- 
atist, and  proved  the  advent  of  a  poet 
far  superior  in  talent  to  any  that  had 
appeared  since  1870.  But  neither  the 
**Karollnger'*  nor  any  of  its  successors 
are  historical  dramas  in  the  grand  style 
as  their  author  intended.  History  is  so 
freely  dealt  with  that  the  historical 
atmosphere  evaporates.  Although  he 
can  show  us  the  deeds  of  heroes,  Wll- 
denbruch  cannot  depict  the  motives  of 
their  actions.  Thus  while  he  is  perhaps 
the  greatest  dramatic  poet  of  contem- 
porary Germany,  he  is  not  her  greatest 
dramatist  But  his  burning  patriotism, 
and  his  ardent  desire  to  paint  the 
apotheosis  of  the  Hohenzollerns,  mark 
a  fresh  departure  in  his  art,  and  gave 
a  new  impulse  to  play-writing  in  Ger- 
many. The  tragedy  of  **Harold,**  where 
the  Normans  and  Saxons  closely  re- 
semble modern  French  and  Germans, 
"Der  Mennonlt,"  and  "Vater  und 
SShne,"  dealing  with  Prassia  in  1807 
and  1813  respectively,  gave  Wilden- 
bruch  a  fine  opportunity  to  voice  aloud 
his  love  of  his  fatherland;  all  three 
belong  to  the  year  1882.  In  **Das  Neue 
Gebot"  (1886)  the  dramatist  first 
tackles  the  material  centring  round 
King  Henry  IV.  (1050-1106),  to  which 
he  returned  later  in  "Heinrlch  und 
Heim-ichs  Geschlecht"  (1896).  With 
**Quitzow8/'  in.  1888,  Wildenbmch  be- 
gan a  series  of  dramas  (others  are 
*'Generalfeldober8t'*  1889,  and  **Der 
Neue  Herr,"  1891)  dealing  with  the  hls- 
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tory  of  Brandenburg,  which  were  to  be 
for  the  German  people  what  Shake- 
speare's English  history  plays  are  for 
the  EInglish.  But  as  Wildenbruch  re- 
gards history  solely  from  the  Hohen- 
zollem  standpoint,  as,  neglecting  all 
sense  of  justice,  he  is  always  on  the 
king's  side,  always  the  upholder  of  the 
law,  order,  and  imperialism  in  'a  de- 
gree that  shall  satisfy  the  most  exact- 
ing ''Junker"  audience,  the  dramatic 
motive  is  naturally  weakened.  His 
best  work  in  drama  is  to  ibe  found  in 
'•Harold"  and  "VHter  und  S<5hne.*' 

The  next  decade  (1880-90)  may  per- 
haps be  characterized  as  a  period  of 
storm  and  stress,  but  it  differs  from 
the  years  in  the  eighteenth  century 
which  we  are  accustomed  to  describe 
in  those  terms,  in  that  wliilethe  earlier 
movement  was  strictly  national,  the 
later  was  to  a  large  extent  interna- 
tional. The  Deutsche  Theatre  of  Ber- 
lin was  founded  in  1883  under  the  di- 
rectorsliip  of  Adolf  L'Arronge,  himself 
a  dramatist,  and  in  a  way,  by  the  kind 
and  quality  of  his  work,  a  forerunner 
of  Sudermann.  For  it  was  L'Arronge 
who  in  Ills  *'Hasemann's  T5chter" 
(1877)  first  conceived  the  idea  of  put- 
ting in  Juxtaposition  on  the  stage  the 
wealtliy  inhabitants  of  the  Yorderhaus 
and  the  poor  dwellers  in  the  Hinterhaus, 
nil  idea  which  iSudermann  took  up,  and 
crystallized  for  all  time  in  "Die  Ehre," 
eighteen  years  later.  L'Arronge  held 
office  until  1889,  when  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Dr.  Otto  Brahm,  the  present 
Erector,  author  of  well-known  biog- 
raphies of  Schiller  and  Kleist  He  had 
formerly  been  president  of  the  "Freie 
Btthne,"  where  Hauptmann's  first 
plays  were  produced.  It  was  towards 
the  end  of  the  decade  1880-90  that  Ger- 
hart  Hauptmann  and  Hermann  Suder- 
mann first  came  into  notice. 

In  his  early  work  Hauptmann  was 
feeling  his  way,  uncertain  what  to  do, 
and  clearly  influenced  by  Ibsen.  But 
.even  then— and  it  was  to  become  later 


more  sharply  defined— there  was  a 
marked  difference  in  the  two  drama- 
tists' outlook  on  human  life.  Ibsen 
divides  the  world  into  two  classes:  the 
soaring  idealists  who  lack  clear  per- 
ception of  common  human  needs  and 
limitations,  and  the  people  who  are 
dull,  conventional,  stupid,  and  narrow- 
minded.  He  is  unable  to  recognize  the 
value  of  that  pure  goodness  of  heart 
which  oftdn  outweighs  liighly  devel- 
oped intellect.  Amid  the  gloom  that 
mostly  envelops  Hauptmann's  sub(Jects 
and  characters,  his  firm  belief  in  the 
efficacy  of  purity  and  innocence,  in  the 
love  that  is  stronger  than  death,  is 
never  absent,  and  he  is  free  from  the 
cryptic  symbolism  that  in  the  later 
plays  too  frequently  obscures-  Ibsen's 
meaning. 

Between  1889  and  the  present  date 
Hauptmann  has  written  thirteen  plays. 
They  serve  well  to  illustrate  some  of 
the  distinguishing  characteristics  of 
the  modem  German  drama,  its  remark- 
able variety  of  topic,  and  its  desire  to 
deal  with  everyday  occurrences  where 
nothing  happens  that  is  out  of  the  ordi- 
nary. In  many  of  the  plays  the  charac- 
ters are  in  a  condition  of  things  out  of 
which  they  try  to  get  But  as  a  rule 
|the  chains  are  too  strong,  and  the  at- 
tempt at  salvation  brings  about  the 
catastrophe.  In  "Before  Sunrise"  (1889) 
we  liave  a  social  drama  of  the  type  of 
Zola's  **L'As8ommoir,"  and  Ibsen's 
"Ghtosts,"  a  drama  in  which  heredity 
and  drunkenness  are  the  main  themes. 
In  "The  Coming  of  Peace,"  designated 
by  Hauptmann  himself  as  a  domestic 
catastrophe,  the  dramatist  presents  the 
evil  consequences  to  the  children  bom 
of  it,  of  a  loveless,  unsympathetic  mar- 
riage. The  drama  entitled  "Lonely 
Lives"  (1891)  la  placed  by  the  author 
in  the  hands  of  those  who  U\^  them, 
and  portrays  how  the  loneliness  of 
heart  and  soul,  which  is  the  lot  of  so 
inuny  human  beings,  may  iu  weak  na- 
tures   lead  to  overwhelming    disaster. 
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•  The  craving  for  sympathy  in  our  ideals 
and  our  work  is  entirely  human  and 
natural,  but  it  is  surely  a  sign  of  weak- 
ness to  allow  our  whole  happiness  and 
our  conduct  to  be  dependent  on  finding 
it  The  play  is  a  gentle  satire  on  the 
clashing  of  the  practical  with  the  ideal, 
a  condition  under  which  so  many  lives 
are  spent^  The  dramatist  makes  here 
no  attempt  to  present  heroic  types  of 
character;  his  personages  are  the  men 
and  women  of  our  everyday  acquaint- 
ance. In  order  to  enter  into  the  spirit 
of  such  a  play  it  must  be  remembered 
that  Englishmen  will  make  the  best  of 
difficulties  in  domestic  life  that  Ger- 
mans will  not  endure. 

After  1890  Hauptmaun  became  surer 
of  himself  and  of  his  powers,  and  be- 
gan to  deal  with  themes  of  larger  Inter- 
est than  the  relations  between  parent 
and  child  or  husband  and  wife.  In  tlie 
•*Weavers"  (1892)  we  have  the  people 
for  hero.  It  is  a  yoXki^rama  In  the 
grand  style,  and  at  the  time  of  Its  pro- 
duction in  Berlin  political  capital  was 
made  out  of  it  The  Emperor  forba»de 
officers  of  the  army  and  all  government 
officials  to  enter  the  doors  of  the 
Deutsche  Theatre  on  the  nights  on 
which  the  "Weavers"  was  performed. 
But  Hauptmann  denied  any  political 
intention,  and  declared  that  he  wrote 
the  play  simply  because  he  had  lived 
among  that  class  of  people  and  knew 
them.  **My  grandfather  was  a  weaver; 
and  I  learned  from  my  father  the  story 
of  the  misery  that  stalked  through  the 
Silesian  mountains  in  1844.  To  teach 
avaricious  employers  to  deal  humanely 
with  their  employees  never  entered  my 
h#ad.  Any  such  interest  which  at- 
taches to  my  play  is  secondary  to  the 
dramatic  impulse  under  which  I  wrote 
it"  There  is  no  plot  properly  so  called; 
only  a  series  of  scenes  illustrating  pov- 
erty and  hunger.  In  "Florian  Geyer" 
(1895),  Hauptmann  again  dealt  with 
the  struggle  against  oppression,  this 
time  under  the  guise  of    the  Peasant 


War  of  1525.  But  the  play  with  its 
sixty-one  speaking  parts  and  Its  lack  of 
clearness  was  not  a  success. 

In  ''Hannele"  (1893),  a  most  original 
conception,  Hauptmann  shows  the  evil 
efllects  of  ignorance  and  superstition 
and  brutality  in  the  lives  of  the  poor. 
The  dramatist  has  attempted  first  to 
IdealizS^  a  dying  child's  dream,  and 
then  to  make  it  palpable  and  ylslble  on 
the  stage.  A  girl  of  fourteen,  Ill-used 
by  her  father,  takes  refuge  In  such  re- 
ligion as  has  been  taught  her  by  sis- 
ters of  mercy,  and  mingles  with  it 
fairy  tales  and  country  superstitions, 
which  linger  in  every  mountain  or 
forest  village  in  Germany.  She  places 
her  dead  mother  in  a  beautiful  heaven 
of  her  own  creation,  and  to  attain  her- 
self to  so  blessed  a  spot  throws  herself 
into  the  village  pond,  is  dragged  out  to 
die  in  the  poorhouse,  of  a  fever  brought 
on  by  her  own  act.  Hauptmann  has 
plucked  the  heart  out  of  dreams.  The 
child's  literal  acceptance  of  the  marvel- 
lous, her  minting  of  the  i>ersonality  of 
Jesus  with  her  schoolmaster,  the  only 
human  being  whom  she  loved,  will  be 
recognized  as  perfectly  comprehensible 
and  natural  by  those  who  have  thought 
about  or  much  experienced  dreams. 
The  whole  forms  a  work  of  art,  uncon- 
ventional indeed,  but  thoroughly  con- 
sistent, natural,  and  original. 

The  theme  of  "The  Sunken  Bell" 
(1896)  is  the  difficulty  of  reconciling 
the  highest  aspirations  of  the  artist 
with  the  common  duties  of  human  life. 
It  takes  the  form  of  a  fairy  drama  in 
most  melodious  verse  and  shows  a 
fresh  development  in  Hauptmann*s 
genius.  It  possesses  that  artistic  unity 
which  Is  a  testimony  to  the  dramatist's 
progress  In  his  art,  and  proves  that  the 
strain  of  Idealism  and  romantic  reverie 
is  still  living  and  vigorous,  despite  the 
"realism  without  fig-leaves"  of  much 
of  the  contemporary  German  drama. 
The  mountain  forest  with  the  warm, 
rich  animation  of     nature,  forms  the 
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backgrouud  for  a  hero  to  whom  iu  the 
solitudes  of  the  mountains  come  great 
thoughts.  His  chief  desire  is  to  found 
a  new  religion— that  of  the  happiest  of 
the  world.  He  suffers  death  in  the  at- 
tempt to  attain  his  ideal.  The  play  had 
an  enormous  success,  only  to  be  ami- 
pared  with  that  of  Sudermann*8 
"Ehre,"  W^ldenbruch's  "KSnig  Hein- 
rich,"  and  Fulda's  "TaUsman." 

'^l^'uhrmann  Henschel"  (1898)  is  in 
many  ways  Hauptmann's  most  finished 
production,  and  the  fourth  act  is  prob- 
ably the  strongest  piece  of  dramatic 
writing  of  the  present  era.  It  is  a  grim 
episode  from  real  life,  the  tragedy  of  a 
broken  promise  where  the  promise- 
breaker  goes  to  his  doom  as  swiftly 
and  surely  as  the  hero  of  the  old  Greek 
drama.  Henschel  promises  his  dying 
wife  not  to  marry  their  servant 
Hanne.  But,  coarse  and  brutal  as  she 
is,  Hanne  is  not  without  physical  at- 
traction, and  when  Henschel  begins  to 
feel  the  need  of  a  woman  to  look  after 
his  house,  he  makes  Hanne  his  wife. 
She  cared  nothing  at  all  for  liim,  and 
accepted  him  merely  to  further  her 
own  illicit  pleasures.  She  neglects  her 
husband's  interents,  estranges  his 
friends,  and  deceives  him  with  the  first 
comer.  At  last  Henschel's  eyes  are 
opened.  Hanne  makes  no  attempt  at 
concealment  or  evasion,  and  surveys 
the  situation  with  brazen  contempt 
Henschel  imagines  liimself  pursued  by 
his  broken  promise  as  by  an  avenging 
fury,  and  finally  puts  an  end  to  his  life. 

In  **Micliael  Kramer,'*  Hauptmann 
again  shows  liimself  in  a  somewhat 
new  light.  He  is  here  not  only  the 
keen  observer  of  human  nature,  the 
sldlful  prober  of  the  human  heart,  but 
he  is  the  proclaimer  of  the  higher 
truths  concerning  man's  destiny.  The 
material  few  the  drama  is  poor,  and  the 
composition  is  full  of  technical  faults 
which  caused  the  Berlin  public  to  give 
it  a  doubtful  reception,  but  as  lofty 
imaginative  literature,  as  the  heart  cry 
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of  the  idealist  in  all  ages,  in  all  lands, 
the  play  stands  far  above  anything 
Hauptmann  has  yet  produced.  Michael 
Kramer  and  his  sou  Arnold  are  paint- 
ers. Arnold  possesses  the  spark  of 
genius  lacking  to  his  father,  but  he  is 
unable  to  overcome  certain  mental  and 
physical  defects,  he  Is  without  strength 
of  mind  or  will.  This  the  father  knows, 
and  the  main  interest  of  the  drama  is 
furnished  by  his  struggle  against  his 
son's  weakness  and  depravity,  a  strug- 
gle only  ended  by  Arnold's  suicide. 
Death  becomes  the  great  mediator  and 
reconciler,  who  teaches  man  to  under- 
stand !ife,  and  the  fourth  act  is  a  mag- 
nificent elegy  over  the  dead  man  and 
his  wasted  existence.  Some  think  that 
the  play  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  personal 
confession,  others  consider  it  a  token 
of  that  restlessness  of  modern  life  so 
fatal  to  art.  We  cannot  undertake  to 
decide. 

"Der  Bote  Hahn"  (1900),  Haupt- 
mann's  latest  play,  a  tragi-comedy  in 
four  acts,  bears  a  close  relation  to  the 
"Biberpelz,"  a  thieves'  comedy  of  a 
most  amusing  character,  written  in 
1893.  Some  of  the  personages  of  the 
"Biberpelz"  reappear  in  "Der  Bote 
Hahn."  We  have  von  Wehrhahn.  the 
deputy-commissioner  {Am,i%vor%teher)^ 
Glasenapp,  his  secretary,  Frau  Wolff, 
the  wicked,  hypocritical  washerwoman, 
who  in  the  Interval  between  the  two 
plays  has  lost  her  husband,  the  ship's 
carpenter,  and  has  married  the  shoe- 
maker and  police  spy,  Fielitz;  and 
I^eontiue,  her  daughter  by  her  first 
husband.  Both  plays  satirize  the  of- 
ficial who  shuts  his  eyes  to  the  guilt  of 
any  one  who  is  in  the  pay  of  the  police. 
The  man  who  in  any  capacity  stands 
within  the  sacred  gate  of  "officialdom" 
can  do  no  wrong.  And  the  hero  of 
**Der  Bote  Hahn,"  who  sets  fire  to  his 
own  house,  not  only  has  that  qualifica- 
tion but  is  also  an  avowed  anti-social- 
ist. The  deputy-commissioner,  there- 
fore, while  making  a  show  of  justice. 
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assists  the  incendiary  to  escape  the 
consequences  of  his  crime,  and  fastens 
it  on  a  poor  wretch  unable  to  defend 
himself  or  prove  his  innocence.  The 
tliird  act,  which  represents  the  official 
inquiry  into  the  causes  of  the  fire,  and 
in  which  the  depravity  of  all  the 
parties  concerned,  Judges,  accusers, 
and  accused,  makes  the  irony  of  the 
situation  for  the  spectator,  is  perhaps 
the  most  amusing  and  dramatic.  The 
Interest  is,  however,  too  local  for  the 
play  to  find  favor  beyond  Germany, 
and  the  prevalence  of  the  Berlin  dia- 
lect makes  it  difficult  of  comprehen- 
sion for  the  uninitiated.  But  it  forms  a 
typical  description  of  bureaucratic  life 
in  a  small  Prussian  village,  and  the 
characterization  and  dialogue  are  ab* 
solutely  true  and  natural.  Both  these 
plays  of  low  life  illustrate  how  widely 
the  German  dramatist  of  to-day 
spreads  his  net 

Hauptmann,  like  all  great  drama- 
tists, attempts,  it  will  be  seen,  no  solu- 
tion of  the  problems  he  sets  before  us. 
He  recognizes  no  poetical  Justice, 
events  are  not  nicely  rounded  off  to 
suit  stage  or  human  conventions,  but 
turn  out  sadly  or  happily  as  they  might 
in  real  life. 

Perhaps  Hermann  Sudermann's  chief 
claims  to  greatness  as  a  dramatist  are 
his  mastery  of  stage-craft  and  his  rare 
insight  into  the  characters  of  women. 
He  is,  too,  a  keen  observer  and  pos- 
sesses the  sympathetic  imagination 
that  reveals  to  him,  for  instance,  ex- 
actly how  the  mind  of  the  small  arti- 
san works  without  the  rose-colored 
spectacles  of  socialism,  and  without  an 
undue  or  unnecessary  depreciation  of 
the  aristocrat.  The  same  quality  is 
seen  in  his  portrayal  of  women.  The 
heroines  of  his  dramas  are  mostly 
closely  related;  they  are  all  at  war 
with  circumstances,  they  are  all  Indi- 
vidualists. Lenore  in  "Die  Ehre"*  re- 
bels against  the  false  ideas  of  honor 
—the  substitute  for     duty— current  in 


her  parents'  house  and  circle.  Magda 
in  *'Heimat,''  the  best  of  Sudermann's 
plays  in  point  of  view  of  dramatic 
power  and  movement,  breaks  through 
tradition  and  carves  out  for  herself  a 
great  and  prosperous  career  as  a 
singer.  Elisabeth  in  "Gldck  Im  Winkel" 
suffers  from  the  misery  of  a  loveless 
marriage  on  her  side,  escape  from 
wliich  would  mean  her  dishonor;  so  in 
response  to  her  husband's  nobility  of 
character,  that  is,  as  it  were,  only  re- 
vealed to  her  by  an  accident,  she  sul>- 
mits  to  circumstances.  "Johannisfeuer" 
(1900)  presents  the  problem  of  the 
eternal  conflict  between  happiness  and 
duty.  No  solution  is  offered,  but  three 
persons  will  certainly  be  miserable; 
whether  neglect  of  duty  would  have 
brought  happiness  to  two  of  them  iio 
one  can  say.  In  his  latest  play,  "Es 
lebe  das  Leben!"  (Long  live  Life!),  pro- 
duced in  February  last,  a  woman  is 
once  more  the  dominating  figure.  Mar- 
ried to  an  insignificant  personage, 
though  a  nobleman  in  rank,  Beate  has 
a  lover,  a  Baron  VQlkerling,  a  friend  of 
her  husband,  and  a  man  of  intelligence. 
When  he  becomes  Conservative  candi- 
date for  the  Heichstag,  a  Socialist  agi- 
tator publicly  accuses  him  of  his  mis- 
deeds, and  the  Countess,  fearing  his 
suicide,  confesses  her  fault  of  fifteen 
years  ago,  at  the  same  time  making  it 
her  glory  that  she  had  only  yielded  to 
the  dictates  of  her  higher  nature.  But 
Vftlkerllng  does  not  share  her  views 
and  determines  on  suicide.  Beate  sees 
that  only  her  death,  apparently  from 
natural  causes,  can  save  him,  and  this 
she  compasses,  falling  dead  at  a  ban- 
quet in  the  act  oif  drinking  to  the  toast, 
"liOng  live  Life!"  The  exposition  is 
rather  too  long,  but  the  last  two  acts 
are  as  excellent  as  anything  Suder- 
mann  has  written. 
Ludwlg  Fulda  possesses  tlie  gift  of 

*  Sudermann's  first  play,  produced  in  1888  at 
the  Lessing  Theatre,  Berlin,  under  the 
directorship  of  Dr.  Oscar  Blumenthal. 
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melodious  verse,  he  has  wit  and  hu- 
mor, gentle  satire,  and  the  German 
sense  of  pure  romance.  The  two  plays 
tliat  illustrate  his  best  manner  are 
•*The  Talisman"  (1802),  of  which  Mr. 
Tree  presented  an  English  version  at 
the  Btaymarket  in  1804,  and  "The  Twin 
Sisters,"  produced  in  Berlin  last  year. 
The  former,  a  dramatic  fairy  tale, 
based  on  Andersen's  story  of  the  Em- 
peror's new  clothes,  is  a  distinct  addi- 
tion to  European  literature.  The  latter 
is  the  story  of  a  Paduan  lady  of  the 
time  of  the  Renaissance,  who  has 
reason  to  doubt  her  husband's  fidelity. 
In  order  to  test  him  she  personates  her 
twin  sister,  and  so  teaches  the  erring 
husband  a  salutary  lesson.  The  idea 
is  by  no  means  a  novel  one,  but  the 
play  is  admirably  constructed,  the  in- 
terest grows  as  the  action  progresses, 
the  verse  is  smooth,  and  the  language 
full  of  chann.* 

It  would  be  easy  to  mention  a  dozen 
dramatists  besides  whose  work  calls 
for  notice.  But  as  the  space  at  our  com- 
mand renders  it  impossible  to  treat 
them  individually,  it  will  be  best  to 
illustrate  further  from  their  plays  the 
wide  variety  of  subject  that  appeals  to 
the  German  playwright  of  to-day. 

A  large  portion  of  contemporary  Ger- 
man literature  concerns  itself  with  the 
so-called  "woman  question."  Women 
authors  write  pamphlets,  or  novels  and 
plays,  which  are  at  bottom  treatises  on 
the  relations  of  the  sexes,  and  on  the 
position  of  women  in  modem  society, 
and  men  writers  draw  portraits  of 
modem  women  that  are  sometimes 
satirical,  sometimes  sympathetic.  The 
note  of  Hartleben's  comedies,  "Hanna 
Jagert"  and  "Brziehung  zur  Efie,"  for 
instance,  is  "Despise  Women,"  while 
Georg  Hirschfeld,  a  disciple  of  Haupt- 
mann,  in  liis  plays  "MUtter"  and  "Ag- 
nes Jordan,"  represents  women  who 
are  strong  and  wise  in  adverse  circum- 

'  An  English  version,  by  Mr.  Loais  N. 
Parker,  was  lately  performed  at  the  Duke  of 
York's  Theatre  in  London,  bat  the  translation 


stances,  mothers  who  are  capable  of 
every  sacrifice  for  the  sake  of  their 
children,  and  who  find  happiness  in 
such  sacrifice.  The  type  of  course  is 
not  new,  but  the  setting  is.  But  some- 
times the  self-reliant,  independent 
woman,  who  thinks  for  herself  and 
cultivates  her  mind,  is  mercilessly  cari- 
catured, or  represented  as  hard,  un- 
lovely, even  bad.  Fulda  in  "Klamera- 
den"  draws  an  unpleasing  picture  of 
such  a  woman,  although  it  must  be 
confessed  that  the  satire  is  delicate 
and  fine,  and  the  situations  humorous. 
Hella,  in  Max  Halbe's  "Mutter-Erde," 
is  a  well-drawn,  consistent  figure,  but 
though  clever  and  intelligent,  she  cul- 
tivates her  reason  at  the  expense  of 
her  emotions  and  her  senses,  and  thus 
produces  an  unnatural  and  disagree- 
able effect.  In  "Die  Heimatlosen" 
(1800)  Halbe  brings  out  the  pathetic 
side  of  the  life  of  the  woman  of  medi- 
ocre talent  who  is  forced  to  earn  a 
living,  and  the  evil  infiuence  of  inde- 
pendence, acquired  as  it  were  by  force, 
on  weaker  natures. 

It  is  not  often  that  women  achieve 
success  in  what  is  perhaps  the  most 
difficult  form  of  literature— the  drama, 
but  that  they  have  done  so  in  Germany 
is  indisputable.  The  best  of  the  plays 
produced  by  Clara  Viebig,  the  novelist, 
is  "Barbara  Holzer"  (1807),  a  veritable 
Volksstiick  in  which  the  characters  are 
all  drawn  from  the  people.  In  plot  and 
dialogrue  it  is  enormously  powerful 
work.  The  central  figure,  a  servant  girl, 
strong  of  body  and  of  will,  passionate 
for  love  and  hate,  who  for  the  sake  of 
her  child  murders  her  faithless  lover, 
stands  out  clear  cut  and  convincing. 
The  heroine  of  Anna  Groissant-Rust^s 
play,  "Bua,"  is  a  notable  figure.  She 
is  a  childless  peasant  woman  who 
adopts  a  boy.  The  lad  turns  out  un- 
grateful, and  ill-treats  and  despises  his 
foster-mother.    She  forgives  him  In  her 

scarcely  reproduces  the  literary  charm  of  tha 
original  verse. 
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great  mother-love,  but  is  in  the  end 
murdered  by  him.  And  in  dying,  to 
save  him,  she  denies  bis  crime.  The 
heroine  of  "Der  Standliafte  Zinnsoldat'* 
is  a  young  poetess  who  marries  a  man 
threatened  with  permanent  blindness. 
When  the  worst  happens  she  finds  her- 
self unable  to  keep  her  promise  to  go 
with  her  husband  into  everlasting 
darkness,  and  leaves  him  to  travel 
there  alone.  She  had  discovered  her 
artistic  gift,  and  the  love  of  life  and 
light  is  strong  within  her.  Perhaps  the 
most  characteristic  piece  of  work  in 
drama  done  by  a  woman  is  Ernst  Bos- 
mer's  "Dammerung"  (1893).  The  au- 
thoress is  best  known  in  this  country 
as  tiie  composer  of  the  libretto  for  her 
brother's  operas  "Hansel  and  Gretel," 
and  **The  Children  of  the  King."  The 
play,  extraordinarily  simple,  is  some- 
thing on  the  lines  of  Ibsen's  work.  The 
scene  is  the  same  through  all  the  five 
acts,  and  there  are  only  four  charac- 
ters of  importance.  Of  these  the  most 
striking  and  interesting  is  Sabdne,  the 
woman  doctor.  In  her  we  have  so  far 
the  only  instance  on  the  stage  of  the 
educated,  trained  woman,  the  success- 
ful hard- worker  in  her  profession,  rep- 
resented as  a  character  of  ordinary 
life,  for  the  play  is  without  tendency 
or  purpose.  Lisbeth  Weigel,  the  woman 
doctor,  in  Max  Dreyer's  comedy,  "In 
Behandlung,"  only  succeeds  in  over- 
coming prejudice  and  obtaining  a  prac- 
tice by  forming  a  platonic  marriage 
with  a  man  doctor;  while  she  stands 
alone  she  is  persecuted  on  all  sides  and 
fails.  But  Sabine  stands  alone  and 
succeeds.  Everything  she  says  and 
does  is  calculated  to  heighten  her  char- 
acter in  the  eyes  of  the  spectators.  She 
was  at  the  commencement  poor,  so 
poor,  that  besides  bread  she  had  little 
to  eat.  When  Isolde,  her  girl  patient, 
asks,  "What  did  you  do  then?  You 
wept,  I  suppose,"  and  Sabine  answers, 
"No,  I  worked,"  Isolde  looks  at  her  as 
at  some  wild  animal.    Although  Sabine 


is  twenty -eight,  she  shows  no  perturba- 
tion at  being  still  single.  Isolde  con- 
cludes that  she  must  be  the  victim  of 
an  unhappy  love  affair.  But  Sabine 
assures  her  that  such  is  not  the  case: 
**when  you  have  to  work  as  hard  as  I 
do,  you've  no  time  for  unhappy  love 
affairs."  Isolde's  father,  Bitter,  a  wid- 
ower, falls  in  love  with  Saibine,  and 
wishes  to  make  her  his  wife.  Isolde's 
jealousy  is,  however,  so  great,  that  the 
lovers  feel  there  is  nothing  for  it  but 
to  part,  and  they  make  the  great  re- 
nunciation. The  character  of  Bitter  is 
well  drawn  and  forms  the  complement 
to  that  of  Sabine.  Constant  attendance 
in  his  daughter's  sick-room  has  c<Hn- 
pelled  him  to  put  aside  his  own  wishes 
and  desires,  just  as  Sabine's  hard  work 
and  poverty  have  compelled  her  to  for- 
get herself  and  the  needs  of  her  own 
heart. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the 
woman  who  makes  her  own  career  is 
practically  ignored  as  material  by  Eng- 
lish dramatists  and  novelists.  We  can 
point  to  QO  such  figure  of  any  distinc- 
tion in  our  novels  and  plays.  In  France 
the  novelists  at  least  recognize  the 
capabilities  of  such  characters.  The 
heroine  of  J.  H.  Bosny's  "L'lndomp- 
t6e,"  for  instance,  is  a  woman  doctor, 
a  fine  character,  finely  drawn.  She  la 
represented  as  a  woman  of  noble  aims, 
using  her  knowledge  for  good,  preserv- 
ing her  womanliness  amid  the  unpleas- 
ant scenes  to  which  duty  calls  her,  her 
acquaintance  with  evil  helping  to  keep 
her  from  harm.  She  is  strong,  but  pos- 
sesses at  the  same  time  the  hopes  and 
aspirations  of  every  true  woman  to- 
wards love,  marriage,  and  motherhood. 
It  is  a  most  dignified  picture  of  the 
professional  woman,  full  of  enthusiasm 
for  her  calling,  and  the  only  one  we 
can  call  to  mind  in  imaginative  litera- 
ture worthy  of  a  place  l)eside  Ernst 
Bosmer's  Sabine. 

At  first  sight  educational  methods 
and  school  life    scarcely  seem     likely 
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subjects  ou  which  to  base  a  successful 
play.  But  Max  Dreyer's  "Probekandi- 
dar*  (1900)  proves  that  it  is  not  the 
material  that  is  important,  but  the 
manner  in  wliich  it  is  treated.  In  mod- 
ern  times  intolerance  makes  itself  felt 
in  ways  unknown  to  former  ages,  and 
it  must  be  said  in  ways  that  are  fully 
as  cruel  and  as  destructive  of  progress 
as  those  of  a  former  day.  In  Dreyer's 
play  Fritz  Heitmann,  a  young  and  en- 
thusiastic schoolmaster  on  liis  probia- 
tion  in  a  Realschule,  is  as  much  a  veri- 
table martyr  to  his  belief.  In  the 
natural  science  lessons  Heitmann  says 
things  that  do  not  correspond  with  the 
divinity  lessons.  Tliis  comes  to  the  ears 
of  the  principal  and  the  committee,  and 
alarmed  for  orthodoxy,  they  call  on  the 
young  man  to  recant  in  the  presence 
of  his  class,  or  to  resign  liis  post  and 
with  it,  of  course,  all  chance  of  promo- 
tion in  his  profession.  Urged  by  his 
family,  who  are  more  or  less  depend- 
ent on  him,  by  his  flanc^,  a  girl  abso- 
lutely unable  to  understand  him,  by 
ills  colleagues,  who,  wliile  they  sympa- 
thize with  his  ideas,  take  the  practical 
view  of  the  situation,  he  decides  for 
recantation.  But  at  the  crucial  moment 
he  finds  it  impossible  not  to  be  true  to 
himself. 

Wer  die  Wahrheit  kennet  und  sagt  die 

nicht, 
Der    ist    ftirwahr    ein    erbttrmlicher 

Wicht 

The  grief  of  his  pupils  at  losing  liim 
brings  liim  perhaps  some  small  conso- 
lation, but  he  has  to  seek  another  love, 
and  a  land  where  toleration  is  a  reality 
and  not  a  fiction. 

Likewise,  military  life  finds  its  dra- 
matic exponents.  ''Rosenmontag,**  by 
Otto  Erich  Hartleben,  is  an  excellent 
play  of  its  kind.  It  is  well  built  up, 
and  the  various  elements,  tender  and 
comic,  pathetic  and  ironical,  passionate 
and  witty,  are  admirably  contrasted. 
Perhaps  the    officers*  comedy— that  is 


the  humorous  barrack  scenes— give 
more  satisfaction  than  the  officers' 
tragedy  (as  the  play  is  described) 
though  the  relations  between  the  un- 
fortunate lovers  are  portrayed  with 
tender  pathos.  To  the  horror  of  his 
nobly-born  comrades  Hans  Rudorff,  a 
young  lieutenant,  falls  seriously  in  love 
with  Gertrud  Reimann,  the  daughter 
of  a  respectable  artisan.  By  a  trick 
Hans  is  made  to  believe  tliat  (Jertrud 
is  untrue  to  him;  he  lH*eaks  with  her, 
and  after  a  bad  illness  becomes  en- 
gaged to  a  girl  of  his  own  rank.  Then 
his  friends  reveal  the  plot,  and  the 
tragedy  lies  in  the  fact  that  Hans  lias 
given  his  word  of  honor  to  his  colonel 
never  again  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  Gertrud.  Knowing  her  to  be  pure 
and  true,  Hans  cannot  give  her  up. 
According  to  his  code  there  is  notliing 
left  but  suicide,  a  fate  Gertrud  elects 
to  share  with  him.  We  do  not  claim  it 
as  a  great  play,  but  it  is  highly  dra- 
matic, brilliant  in  the  details,  and  very 
characteristic  of  German  military  life. 

Notwithstanding  the  array  of  native 
talent,  the  German  theatre  offers  a 
warm  welcome  to  foreigners.  The 
latest  plays— capitally  translated  into 
German— of  Ibsen,  BjQrnson,  Tolstoy, 
Rostand,  Donnay,  Hervieu,  Pinero, 
Heyermans,  are  found  in  the  repertory 
of  most  of  the  leading  playhouses, 
while  on  an  average  nearly  three 
Shakespearean  representations  a  day 
are  given  in  the  Grer man-speaking  dis- 
tricts of  Europe.  Neither  are  the  Ger- 
man classics  neglected.  The  casual 
visitor,  spending  a  week  in  Berlin, 
could  if  he  wished  see  in  that  time 
plays  by  Schiller,  Goethe,  Kleist,  Grill- 
parzer,  Kotzebue,  and  Freytag. 

A  recent  critic  has  proclaimed  that 
analysis  of  motive,  not  ideal  represen- 
tation of  action,  is  the  first  principle  of 
contemporary  dramatic  composition, 
and  for  this  reason:  as  civilization  pro- 
gresses and  the  idea  of  liberty  obtains, 
n  self -consciousness  is  developed  in  the 
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individual  which  is  antagonistic  to  the 
universal,  that  is,  to  art,  the  best  art 
being  a  fusion  of  the  universal  and  the 
Individual.  In  accordance  with  that 
dictum,  we  have  to  admit  that  there  is 
nothing  in  the  German  drama  of  to-day 
that  reaches  the  high-water  mark  of 
great  literature.  But  there  is  in  all  the 
work  we  have  attempted  to  describe  a 
very  real  striving  towards  the  highest. 
"We  are  nothing,  what  we  desire  to 
be  is  everything,"  vrrote  H51derlin.  The 
German  playwright  does  not,  it  is  evi- 
dent, pander  to  the  taste  or  the  want 
of  taste  of  an  ignorant  public  who,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw,  are 
"without  power  of  attention,  without 
interests,  without  sympathy,  in  short. 

The  Onnliin  Miffriw. 


without  brains  or  heart."  Perhaps  the 
distinguishing  feature  of  contemporary 
German  drama  is  tliat  welded  with  its 
solid  realism,  and  its  clever  analysis  of 
motive,  is  a  sense  of  the  ideal,  of  the 
romantic,  that  is  peculiarly  an  attri- 
bute of  the  German  temperament  Not 
the  hardest  and  most  prosaic  facts  of 
every-day  life,  not  all  the  misery  of  all 
the  world  can  crush  the  romance  that 
lurks  in  every  German  heart  It  may 
be  that  the  spirit  of  lyrical  poetry,  now 
said  to  be  dead  in  Germany,  has  passed 
into  the  newer  forms  of  novel  and  play, 
and  in  so  doing  justifies  the  German 
custom  of  calling  novelists  and  drama- 
tists, as  well  as  poets,  by  the  common 
term  of  Dichter, 

Elizabeth  Lee. 
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Ue  could  not  raise  his  hand  to  kill, 

God  sent  her  hand,  to  hold  it: 
He  could  not  work  his  maddened  will. 

Because  her  will  controlled  it 
She    tamed    the    tiger,    charmed    the 
snake. 

And  soothed  the  savage  human; 
Then— cried,    as   if   her   heart   would 
break, 

A  tired  little  woman. 

A  small  woman  in  a  badly-cut  khaki 
habit  rode  slowly  along  a  path  which, 
although  it  was  the  main  thoroughfare 
between  two  fairly  large  villages,  was 
almost  overgrown  by  tufts  of  tall 
Jungle-grass.  She  was  no  longer  young, 
and  the  bright  coloring  of  hair  and 
skin  that  was  once  hers  had  been 
dulled  by  nearly  twenty  years  spent 
in  India.  The  pitiless  climate— kinder 
to  her,  however,  than  to  many  English- 
women—had taken  toll  of  her  beauty 
without  wrecking  her  health;  for, 
though  the  face  under  the  faded  hair 
wa8  ver>'  thin  and  yellow,  the  Rliirht 


figure  swaying  easily  in  the  saddle  was 
erect  and  strong..  Her  Arab  chose  his 
own  pace  and  she  made  no  attempt  to 
hasten  his  slow  steps.  The  dak  bunga- 
low where  she  intended  to  spend  the 
night  was  but  a  mile  away,  and  since 
her  husband  had  been  detained  on  his 
inspection  tour,  no  one  was  waiting  for 
her  there. 

A  note  telling  her  of  the  unexpected 
delay  had  reached  her  that  morning, 
advising  her  to  postpone  her  jungle 
trip  until  the  following  day;  but  Mrs. 
Addison  had  made  her  arrangements 
for  departure,  and  a  great  weariness 
of  her  own  whitewashed  house  had 
seized  her.  Her  home  letters  had  been 
disquieting  lately:  the  boy  at  Woolwich 
had  developed  an  unexpected  delicacy 
of  the  lungs,  and  her  youngest  son, 
with  a  boy's  indifference  to  the  value 
of  time,  was  playing  at  athletics  in- 
stead of  working  for  Sandhurst  There 
was  nothing  in  the  small  dull  station, 
nothing    in  the  monotonous    evenings 
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passed  so  slowly  in  the  dreary  pre- 
cincts of  the  ''Amusement  Clnb,"  to 
amnse  or  distract  an  anxious  mind, 
and  ten  days  in  camp,  even  with  a  hus- 
band who  was  habitually  overworked 
and  frequently  worried,  appeared  to 
her  as  a  change  that  might  bring  rest 
and  healing. 

A  familiar  figure,  running  as  swiftly 
as  clumsy  shoes  would  allow,  emerged 
at  a  turn  of  the  road;  GuJ  Raj  Singh, 
one  of  Mr.  Addison's  chaprasHes  and 
messengers,  whose  name  being  trans- 
lated meant  "Elephant  King  Lion." 

"Stop,  mem  sahib,"  he  panted,  'there 
is  a  mad  sahib  in  the  t>ungaIow  who 
is  shooting  with  a  gun,  and  your  honor 
must  wait  till  he  is  caught." 

"A  mad  sahib?  Where  has  he  come 
from?" 

'The  bungalow  khansamah  has  no 
news,  Huzoor.  The  sahib  arrived  yes- 
terday, very  angry,  without  servants 
and  with  but  three  coolies  bringing 
boxes.  They  told  the  khansamah  that 
they  had  found  the  sahib  in  the  jungle 
alone,  and  he  had  beaten  them  with 
sticks  and  obliged  them  to  *carry  his 
Mbab.  They  saw  no  tents.  Last  night 
the  sahib  was  full  of  anger  for  no 
reason,  and  to-day  he  is  mad  and  has 
a  gun." 

"It  must  be  some  poor  fellow  with 
sunstroke,"  said  Mary  Addison  to  her^ 
self. 

••He  will  soon  be  caught,  however," 
Raid  Guj  Raj  cheerfully,  "many  men 
from  the  village  are  there  with  heavy 
sticks.  If  the  honored  one  will  wait 
a  little " 

"I  nm  going  on;  follow  me,"  said 
Mrs.  Addison. 

Three  minutes'  quick  canter  brought 
her  in  sight  of  the  bungalow,  a  one- 
storeyed  building  of  three  rooms,  open- 
ing upon  a  narrow  verandah.  A  swell- 
ing seething  crowd  of  men  armed  with 
metal-bound  staves  swayed  and  shifted 
near,  and  a  little  rabble  of  women  and 
children  watched  from  a  safe  distance. 


As  she  drew  rein,  a  reed  blind  that  hung 
before  the  centre  door  moved  slightly, 
there  was  a  puff  of  smoke,  the  sharp 
ping  of  a  rifle,  and  a  bullet  found  a 
harmless  billet  in  a  green  turban,  two 
inches  above  the  wearer's  head. 

"Strike,"  yelled  the  crowd.  "Seize 
and  strike!"  and  it  seemed  to  the  white 
woman  that  race  hatred  mingled  with 
the  fear  and  anger  in  their  voices.  No 
one  had  dared  to  approach  the  man 
behind  the  blind  as  yet;  but  when  they 
did,  the  six-foot  brass-'bound  loMea 
were  terrible  weapons,  that  could  deal 
the  death  of  a  dog. 

One  of  Mrs.  Addison's  own  servants 
ran  to  her. 

"The  sahib  is  mad,"  he  shouted;  "go 
back!" 

'Vhaop"  she  answered,  and  the  em- 
phatic word  seemed  to  enforce  the  si- 
lence it  commanded.  "Send  these 
people  away  at  once.  Tell  them  to  go 
quietly  to  their  houses.  The  sahib  is 
my  brother." 

She  dismounted  and  walked  to  the 
reed  blind  as  resolutely  as  though  no 
possibility  of  death  in  a  hideous  form 
lurked  behind  it  The  man  was  abso- 
lutely unknown  to  her,  but  the  race 
feeling  was  strong  in  her  heart.  An 
Englishman  in  an  alien  land  needed 
help,  and  she,  as  an  Englishwoman, 
must  save  him  from  himself  if  neces- 
sary. She  noticed  how  the  smell  of 
gunpowder  hung  in  the  air. 

The  man  behind  the  blind  was  quite 
young,  and  very  tall  and  strongly  built; 
his  face  was  strangely  red,  almost  con- 
gested, and  his  fair  hair  was  very  dull 
and  untidy.  As  she  entered  he  instinc- 
tively raised  his  hand  to  his  bare  head 
as  though  to  take  off  a  hat,  and  the 
little  gesture  relieved  her  of  the  worst 
of  her  fears. 

"How  do  you  do?"  she  said  pleas- 
antly, and  he  shifted  his  rifle  to  take 
her  proffered  hand.  "I'm  Mrs.  Addi- 
son. Perhaps  you  have  met  my  hus- 
band out  in  the  district;  he  has  been 
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prevented  from  meeting:  me  here,  but 
be  will  come  to-morrow,  I  hope." 

*'ril  take  care  of  you/'  he  cned  in  a 
peculiarly  high  hard  voice.  **I*11  shoot 
some  of  those  devils  outside.  You 
watch." 

She  stepped  between  him  and  the 
door,  laughing  lightly.  **0h,  you 
mustn't  do  that,"  she  said.  "Why, 
«ome  of  my  servants  are  there,  and  if 
you  frighten  them  away  we  shall  get 
no  dinner.  May  I  look  at  your  rifle? 
It  seems  a  great  beauty.  I  wonder  if 
It  is  as  heavy  as  my  husband's.  I  can 
shoot  rather  well  with  his.'*  She  took 
it  from  his  unresisting  hand,  and  step- 
ping outside  fired  into  the  ah:.  "There, 
I've  missed  that  crow,  and  I've  hurt 
my  shoulder  dreadfully,"  she  cried 
laughing,  as  she  leant  the  empty  rifle 
against  the  verandah  wall  with  a  quick 
gesture  to  Guj  Raj,  and  went  back  into 
the  room.  It  needed  a  good  deal  of 
courage  to  go  in  the  second  time, 
though  nothing  in  her  manner  betrayed 
the  effort. 

**rm  quite  tired,"  she  said,  "and  long- 
ing for  tea,  though  I  haven't  had  a  long 
ride— only  from  Pultonpore.  When  did 
you  come  here?" 

He  bent  over  her,  after  elaborate  pre- 
cautions against  being  overheard,  and 
whispered,  "I  have  been  in  hell  for 
ages  and  agc^.  This  is  hell— didn't  you 
know?" 

She  took  his  hot  dirty  hand  and  laid 
her  fingers  on  the  wrist.  "I  am  afraid 
you  have  fever,"  she  said;  "sit  down 
here  with  your  back  to  the  light  and 
tell  me  how  you  feel— you  look  as  if 
youliad  been  sleeping  badly." 

His  rifle  was  still  leaning  against  the 
wall.    Why  was  GuJ  Raj  so  slow? 

"I  can't  remember  when  I  slept  last," 
he  said  simply. 

The  rifle  was  gone  now  and  she 
spoke  more  cheerfully.  "You  must  let 
my  husband  prescribe  for  you  to-mor- 
row; he  is  not  a  doctor,  but  he  is  nearly 
as  good  as  one." 


"Is  he  of  good  family?  I  am  of  very 
ancient  birth  and  high  lineage;  we  can 
trace  descent  iii  a  direct  unbroken  line 
from  Guy,  Earl  of  Warwick.  You  liave 
heard,  of  course,  of  the  Dun  Cow,  and 
the  Dunmow  Flitch?" 

Mrs.  Addison  assented  enthusiasti- 
cally, and  he  went  on: 

"I  could  draw  you  up  a  genealogical 
tree  in  a  moment,  if  I  had  pen  and 
paper,  that  would  make  the  whole  mat- 
ter clear  to  you." 

"Please  do.  I  shall  be  de^ly  inter- 
ested." 

The  contents  of  a  portmanteau 
seemed  to  have  been  emptied  out  on 
the  table;  he  dug  like  a  terrier  among 
the  confusion  till  he  found  a  writing- 
case. 

"Tliis  will  be  a  truly  beautiful  fam- 
ily tree,"  he  said. 

"I  am  so  glad,"  said  Mrs.  Addison, 
locking  his  gun-case  and  pocketing  the 
key.  She  hummed  a  waltz  tune  to 
cover  the  sound  of  her  movements  as 
she  rummaged  for  liis  razors  in  an 
open  bag.  There  were  seven  of  them 
in  a  neat  case.  What  other  weapons 
was  he  likely  to  possess,  she  wondered, 
glancing  at  the  absorbed  figure.  There 
was  bound  to  be  a  revolver  somewhere; 
she  cautiously  moved  a  mg  and  pillow 
that  were  flung  slantwise  on  the 
bare  l)edstead,  and  found  what  she 
sought 

"What  are  you  dctog?"  he  asked  sud- 
denly and  roughly. 

"Only  tidying  the  room  a  little,"  she 
answered,  tossing  an  end  of  the 
blanket  over  the  revolver.  "You  don't 
like  it  as  untidy  as  this,  I'm  sure." 

"No,  I  hate  it;  but  these  devils  are 
not  to  come  in  and  pry  about,  mind 
that." 

"Of  course  they  sha'n't.  I'll  do  it 
myself." 

"Let  me  help  you,"  he  said,  an  in* 
stinct  of  politeness  coming  pathetically 
to  the  surface  of  his  seething  mind. 

"Oh,  no:    you  must  go  on  with  the 
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tree.    I  sha'n*t  understaDd  about  your 
family  else." 

He  bent  obediently  over  the  table, 
and  hiding  the  revolver  with  the  razors 
/  under  the  fold  of  her  skirt,  she  went 
•out  quickly  to  lock  up  the  dangers  in 
her  own  box.  Coming  back,  she  stole 
away  a  hea\'y  stick,  and  now  there 
only  remained  the  large  hunting-knife 
that  lay  on  the  table  near  his  hand. 

"How  is  the  tree  getting  on?"  she 
asked,  looking  over  his  shoulder  at  a 
piece  of  paper  that  displayed  pitiful 
8cra\flings  in  red  and  blue  pencil,  like 
the  scribblings  of  a  little  child. 

"It  won't  come  right;  my  head  hurts 
so  all  over  the  top." 

She  passed  a  cool  hand  over  his 
burning  brow  and  eyes,  and  at  the 
same  moment  caught  up  the  hunting- 
knife  and  hid  it  beliind  her. 

"Yes,  your  forehead  is  dreadfully  hot. 
Aren't  you  thirsty?" 

"No;  only  in  the  top  of  my  head." 

"I*M  tell  them  to  get  us  some  tea," 
she  said. 

This  was  her  excuse  for  hiding  the 
knife,  and  when  she  returned  her  feel- 
ing of  relief  was  so  great  that  she  was 
almost  light-hearted.  She  liad  learnt 
from  the  gun-case  that  his  name  was 
Sydney  Warwick,  and  that  he  belonged 
to  an  English  regiment,  but  the  prob* 
iem  of  his  presence  there,  and  the  mys- 
tery of  his  madness,  were  still  unsolved 
by  her.  Had  the  insanity  been  caused 
by  sunstroke,  or  excesses,  or  aaxiety, 
or  was  it  a  sheer  hereditary  curse? 
She  had  no  means  of  judging. 

After  tea  he  talked  a  great  deal,  al- 
ways in  a  high  hard  voice,  and  it  was 
difficult  for  her  to  tell  in  his  fluent 
rambling  sentences  where  sanity 
ceased  and  madness  began.  He  was 
very  boastful  and  argumentative,  and 
a  little  disposed  to  be  quarrelsome  if 
jthe  did  not  instantly  agree  with  his 
wildest  statements.  It  seemed  to  her 
tliat  he  talked  as  a  fever  patient  thinks, 
with  no  power  to  fix  the  mind  upon  one 


subject,  and  with  no  possible  connec- 
tion of  ideas  between  the  topics.  Two 
or  three  times  he  told  her  stories  of 
the  kind  that  no  gentleman  should  tell 
to  a  lady:  scum  that  floated  on  the 
whirling  torrent  of  his  poor  mind,  and 
she,  understanding,  smiled  patiently. 

It  was  useless  to  question  him.  She 
made  one  very  ordinary  inquiry  as  to 
his  recent  movements,  and  he  glared 
angrily  at  her,  growling,  "I  warn  you 
not  to  go  too  far!"  A  moment  later  he 
unearthed  a  packet  of  letters  from  the 
confused  njound  on  the  table  and  in- 
sisted that  she  should  read  them.  Most 
of  them  were  from  his  mother— loving 
letters  full  of  the  details  of  a  narrow 
life  in  a  far-away  cathedral  city,  and 
telling  her  little,  save  that  the  red- 
faced  wild-looking  man  with  the  suf- 
fused eyes,  who  sat  rocking  his  body 
restlessly  to  and  fro,  was  a  dearly 
loved  and  only  son,  the  child  of  many* 
prayers. 

"Sydney,'*  said  Mrs.  Addison  quietly, 
purposely  using  his  Christian  name,  "I 
think  your  mother  would  wish  you  to 
see  a  doctor,  if  she  were  here." 

The  restless  rocking  ceased  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  the  fierce  red  face  grew 
gentler. 

"The  poor  old  mum  worries  awfully 
if  there's  the  least  thing  wrong  with 
me,"  he  said. 

"I  know  she  does;  so  for  her  sake  you 
ought  to  write  to  Dr.  Bailey— he's  the 
doctor  at  Pultonpore,  only  twelve  miles 
from  here— and  ask  him  to  ride  out  and 
see  you  to-morrow  morning.  I'm  sure 
he  would  if  you  told  him  that  going 
out  in  the  sun  would  be  too  much  for 
you." 

"Very  well;  I  daresay  the  mum  would 
like  it."  And  taking  a  red  pencil,  he 
began  his  note  on  a  sheet  of  foolscap. 

"Had  I  better  draw  our  coat  of  arms 
at  the  top?"  he  asked. 

"No;  I  shouldn't  wait  for  that.  It's 
getting  late,  and  we  ought  to  send  the 
letter  without  delay."  said  Mary  Addi- 
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son,  who  was  writing  a  note  to  accom- 
pany the  foolscap  sheet 

**Is  this  all  right?*'  he  asked  pres- 
ently. 

It  was  sadly  right,  in  that  it  faith- 
fully showed  the  turmoil  in  his  poor 
brain;  and  Mrs.  Addison  knew  that  the 
doctor  who  was  to  receive  it  would  set 
all  possible  difficulties  aside  to  come  to 
his  help— his  help  and  hers.  Meanwhile 
she  was  sure  the  madman's  great  need 
was  sleep. 

'1  know  what  will  hie  the  best  thing 
for  you  to  do,"  she  said;  "after  dinner 
let  me  give  you  some  sulphonal.  I  often 
take  it,  and  it  will  make  you  sleep  well 
all  night*' 

'l*m  not  g(^g  to  swallow  any  of 
your  poison!"  he  shouted. 

"Sydney,  you  forget  yourself;  that  is 
not  the  way  to  speak  to  me." 

"I  didn't  mean  to,"  he  stammered; 
•  '*but  you  can  see  for  yourself  the  dan- 
ger I  am  in.  I  dare  not  go  to  sleep; 
these  black  brutes  will  come  and  kill 
me  if  I  do." 

"When  did  you  first  begin  to  think 
that  of  them?" 

"I  don't  know.  Of  course  they  are 
bound  to  kill  me  in  the  end— there  are 
8o  many  of  them;  but  I  won't  let  my 
life  go  cheap.    Where's  my  rifle?" 

"I  took  it  away  to  clean  it— you  shall 
have  it  after  dinner,  if  you  like.  Please 
sit  down,  Sydney;  it  makes  me  nervous 
to  see  you  pacing  up  and  down  the 
room." 

"I'm  a  restless  sort  of  chap,  I  know," 
he  said  meekly;  "the  mum  is  always 
telling  me  so." 

"Try  and  keep  still  for  ten  minutes, 
then,"  said  Mrs.  Addison,  laughing,  as 
she  went  into  the  verandah  to  give  or- 
ders for  the  despatch  of  the  note.  The 
servants  were  busy  preparing  dinner, 
and  the  crowd  had  dispersed  long  ago, 
in  a  calm  belief  that  the  mem  sahib 
would  prevent  the  mad  sahib  from  do- 
ing any  harm. 

Guj  Raj  shuffled  up  to  her,  a  light  of 


unwonted  intelligence  on  his  honest 
stupid  face,  and  a  piece  of  ru^e  in  his 
hand. 

"Since  the  sahiib  has  neither  guns  nor 
knives  now,"   he  said  eagerly,   "four  \ 
men  by  entering  quickly  could  tie  up 
his  hands  and  feet  vtrithout  hurt" 

"Gro  away,  and  try  not  to  be  a  fool,'' 
said  Mrs.  Addison.  "The  sahib  will  eat 
dinner  with  me,"  she  went  on,  turning 
to  her  table  servant  '*and  the  medicine 
in  this  paper,  which  looks  like  salt 
must  be  put  into  the  soup  that  you  give 
to  me— to  me,  you  understand.  IX  you 
forget  to  do  this  the  sahib  will  cer- 
tainly kill  me,  and  then  will  probably 
kill  some  of  you;  so  be  careful  not  to 
forget    Bring  dinner  quickly." 

The  table  was  laid  in  the  third  room 
of  the  bungalow,  and  made  pretty  with 
roses  brought  from  Mrs.  Addison's  own 
garden  in  Pultonpore-~a  detail  ar- 
ranged ibQ^  the  khMtnatghar  as  a  matter 
of  course. 

"Now  remember,  Sydney,"  said  Mrs. 
Addison,  as  she  led  him  in,  "you 
mustn't  frighten  my  servants,  they  are 
very  good  men." 

He  looked  suspiciously  at  his  soup 
without  tasting  it 

"This  isn't  the  same  as  yours,"  he 
said. 

"Oh,  yes,  it  is,"  said  Mary  Addison, 
making  sure  with  the  bowl  of  a  spoon 
that  the  sulphonal  was  completely 
melted;  "but  we'll  change  plates  if  you 
like;  I  do  not  mind  at  all." 

The  transfer  was  made  to  his  evident 
relief,  and  he  drank  the  soup.  During 
the  whole  dinner,  the  six  courses  in- 
sisted on  by  the  khanwmah  as  essential 
to  the  dignity  of  the  ruling  race,  this 
exchange  of  plates  was  solemnly  gone 
through. 

"The  poison  they  have  prepared  for 
me  is  not  likely  to  injure  you,"  he  said 
each  time,  in  a  kind  of  pitiful  apology^ 

After  dinner  he  grew  at  first  noisy 
and  then  deeply  depressed— the  effect 
of  the  sulphonal,  she  supposed,  for  the 
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dose  she  had  given  him  had  been  a 
Htrong  one. 

*'I  wish  I  dared  go  to  sleep,*'  he  said. 

•Why  not?  I'll  watch  and  see  that 
no  one  comes  near  you.  I'm  a  very 
good  nurse,  and  think  nothing  of  sit- 
ting up  all  night,"  she  answered,  In  a 
very  matter  of  fact  voice. 

She  persuaded  him  at  last,  after 
much  argument,  to  lie  down;  and, 
wrapping  herself  in  a  fur  cloak,  sat 
near  him  till  his  babbling  voice  ceased 
and  his  regular  breathing  told  of  sleep. 
The  night  was  cold,  with  the  coldness 
of  northern  Indian  winter;  but  she  had 
been  afraid  to  have  a  fire  lighted,  lest 
the  sight  of  It  should  suggest  to  his 
madness  a  new  and  horrible  form  of 
destruction.  A  lantern  burning  in  a 
comer  dimly  lighted  his  flushed  face, 
which  had  a  touching  air  of  youth  and 
helplessness.  At  first  he  slept  uneasily, 
apd  she  unlaced  and  took  off  his  heavy 
boots,  and  loosened  his  coat  at  the 
throat,  vTlth  gentle  motherly  fingers. 
He  looked  up,  indistinctly  murmuring 
a  sentence  that  ended  in  a  coarse 
word;  but  she  whispered  **Hush!  Syd- 
ney, don't  talk";  and  he  nestled  down 
on  his  pillow  like  a  tired  child,  saying, 
"I'm  so  sleepy." 

Mrs.  Addison  did  not  care  to  read, 
and  the  young  face  on  the  pillow,  seem- 
ing in  that  dim  light  far  younger  than 
it  really  was,  carried  her  thoughts  back 
to  the  days  when  her  sons  had  been 
children  within  the  reach  of  her  love: 
before  the  Inevitable  separation  of  In- 
dian life  had  done  its  cruel  work.  Her 
babies—her  little  boys— were  now  her 
big  sons,  and  divided  from  her  by  more 
than  mere  thousands  of  miles  of  land 
and  sea.  Her  face,  her  ways,  her  very 
love  Ux  them  had  grown  unfamiliar  to 
them,  and  they  had  received  her  with 
more  criticism  than  tenderness  when 
she  had  last  "gone  home."  And  yet  her 
heart  yearned  over  all  three— Roger, 
the  Woolwich  cadet;  Ted,  at  Hailey- 
bury;  and  little  Dick,  her  baby  of  a  few 


years  ago,  who  now  loved  his  aunt  so 
dearly  and  cared  for  his  mother  so 
little.  Would  they  ever  seem  like  her 
own  again,  or  had  her  love  and  pain 
been  wasted,  thwarted  and  set  at 
naught  by  the  dividing  power  of  dis- 
tance and  time? 

The  sleeping  boy— she  no  longer 
thought  of  him  as  a  man— moaned  and 
started,  and  she  smoothed  his  hair, 
murmuring,  ''Hush,  dear;  hush.  It's  all 
right,  I'm  here.  Go  to  sleep  again,"  In 
a  voice  that  had  power  to  soothe  him, 
because  it  was  a  mother's.  Presently 
his  breathing  was  echoed  by  a  slow 
snore  from  the  verandah,  and  she 
looked  out.  It  was  Guj  Raj,  the  un- 
appreciated, who  had  brought  his 
blanket,  unasked,  and  lay  stretched 
across  the  doorway.  Mary  Addison  had 
not  thought  of  taking  the  precaution 
of  keeping  a  servant  within  call,  and 
the  unexpected  thoughtfulness  touched 
her. 

A  sudden  exaltation  of  spirit  came  to 
her  through  the  night  stillness,  bracing 
her  tired  body  for  fresh  exertions. 
There  was  no  wrecked  or  wasted  feel- 
ing; the  might  of  her  love,  which  could 
make  no  manifestation  to  her  own 
sons,  was  being  utilized  to  help  an- 
other woman's  s<hi,  the  unfortunate 
boy  she  had  found  distracted  and  alone. 
She  had  been  able  to  prevent  him  from 
committing  sheer  mad  murder,  and  It 
might  yet  be  within  her  power  to  save 
the  overthrow  of  a  tottering  reason. 
Her  plain  weary  face  seemed  trans- 
figured by  an  illuminating  purpose  as 
she  performed  the  homely  action  of 
lighting  a  spirit  lamp  and  heating  some 
milk,  for  she  knew  that  he  might  wake 
soon. 

He  woke  presently,  with  a  cr>%  his 
eyes  full  of  wild  terror,  and  he  struck 
at  her  when  she  tried  to  reassure  him. 
For  weeks  after  her  breast  showed  the 
black  mark  of  his  blow,  and  at  the  mo- 
ment acute  physical  pain  turned  her 
fnint    and    sick;    then    the    weakness 
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passed  and  he  was  a  child  again,  a  big 
unhappy  child,  to  be  coaxed  and  com- 
forted. Slowly,  very  slowly,  his  dark 
mood  changed,  he  forgot  the  horror  of 
his  dream,  was  interested  in  the  hot 
milk  given  him  to  drink,  and  made 
drowsy  by  her  steady  flow  of  talk  in  a 
gentle  monotonous  voice. 

"I  like  to  hear  your  voice,  it  keeps 
dreadful  things  at  bay,"  he  said,  and 
as  she  sat  near  him  dipping  handker- 
chiefs in  water  to  cool  his  hot  fore- 
head, she  found  herself  singing  the 
hymn  that  had  been  her  children's  lul- 
laby, and  repeating  again  and  again 
what  little  Dick  called  "the  comfy 
verse": 

When  in  the  night  I  sleepless  lie. 
My  soul  with  heavenly  thoughts  sup- 
ply: 
Let  no  ill  dreams  disturb  my  rest- 
No  powers  of  darkness  me  molest. 

How  long  the  dawn  was  in  coming; 
each  time  that  she  looked  towards  the 
door  she  saw  the  same  hopeless  dark- 
ness. She  could  have  prayed  at  last 
for  a  gleam  of  the  sunrise  that  should 
usher  in  a  better  day.  Surely  he  was 
sleeping  more  peacefully,  and  his  fore- 
head seemed  cooler.  Was  the  victory 
not  to  be  with  the  powers  of  darkness 
after  all? 

Very  slowly  a  gray  light  glimmered 
behind  the  reed  blind,  and  the  crows 
began  to  wake.  Warwick  was  still 
sleeping,  and  as  the  light  grew  stronger 
she  arranged  a  shawl  on  a  chair  to 
shield  his  eyes. 

Presently  there  was  a  sound  of  ar- 
rival outside,  and  an  English  voice  ask- 
ing for  the  mem  sahib,  and  she  hurried 
out  to  meet  the  doctor. 

"Are  you  all  right,  Mrs.  Addison? 
How  have  you  managed?"  he  asked 
quickly.  "You  must  have  had  an  awful 
night.  I  only  got  your  letter  at  dawn, 
and  came  at  once.  What  have  you  done 
with  him,  where  is  he?  That  was  the 
letter  of  an  absolute  madman." 


"He  is  asleep  still,"  said  Mary  Ad- 
dison, quietly,  "he  has  slept  a  great 
part  of  the  night,"  and  she  briefly  de- 
scribed what  had  happened.  Her  face 
looked  very  gray  and  small  in  the  dawn 
light 

"Have  some  chota  hazeri  and  then  lie 
down  and  get  a  sleep,"  said  the  kind 
little  man,  whose  full  title  was  Sur- 
geon-Lieutenant-Colon^,  but  who  re- 
fused to  answer  to  anything  longer  or 
more  stately  than  "Doctor."  "You've 
done  wonders,  and  I'll  look  after  him 
now.  I've  got  a  couple  of  Tommies 
coming  in  case  he  needs  a  guard,  as  he 
hates  natives,  but  I  h(^e  they  won't  ble 
wanted." 

"Let  me  come  and  tell  him  who  you 
are— you  might  startle  him." 

"Drink  your  tea  and  lie  down,  while 
I  look  after  my  patient,"  and  then  she 
realized  for  the  first  time  how  tired  she 
was. 

Three  hours  later  she  was  arranging 
the  roses  on  the  breakfast  table,  a  little 
weary  eyed,  but  fresh  and  alert  again, 
and  listening  eagerly  for  voices  from 
the  next  room. 

"Ah.  rested?  That's  right,"  said  Dr. 
Bailey,  entering  briskly.  "Warwick 
will  be  here  in  a  minute,  and  after 
breakfast  he  is  coming  back  with 
me." 

Mary  Addison's  eyes  asked  a  ques- 
tion that  her  tongue  hesitated  to 
phrase. 

"Yes,  I  think  one  may  hope  he  will  be 
himself  again  before  long;  but  he  may 
call  it  either  good  luck,  or  God's  mercy, 
according  to  his  turn  of  mind,  that  you 
came  when  you  did.  He's  an  excitable 
fellow,  and  he's  got  into  money 
troubles,  I  gather— and  I  don't  mind 
telling  you,  his  reason  was  simply 
hanging  in  the  balance  yesterday.  He 
was  insane  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
and  if  it  had  come  to  a  struggle,  if  one 
of  these  natives  had  tried  to  overpower 
him,  he  would  have  gone  mad:  raging, 
raving  mad." 
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"Oh,  poor  boy;  will  he  really  re- 
cover?" 

"I  hope  so,  in  time  and  with  care; 
that  sleep  he  got  last  night  was  the 
best  thing  possible."  He  laughed  sud- 
denly. "It's  funny  to  look  at  the  size 
of  your  hands  Mrs.  Addison,  and  think 
that  you  have  prevented  a  man  from 
committing  two  or  three  murders!" 

•*He  was  quite  gentle  with  me." 

"Yes,  I  know  that  sort  of  gentleness, 
and    the  watching    and  managing    it 

LoDffmAs'i  Magaslne. 


needs;  and  you're  a  plucky  woman,  a 
very  plucky  woman." 

"No  I'm  not,  not  a  bit,"  said  Mary 
Addison;  "but  it  might  have  been  one 
of  my  own  boys  ill  and  in  trouble,  with 
no  one  to  look  after  him.  Fancy  if 
Roger,  or  Ted,  or  my  little  Dick " 

Her  voice  broke  and  she  hid  her  face. 

"There's  nothing  to  cry  for  now," 
said  the  doctor. 

"That's  why  I  let  myself  do  it"  said 
Mary  Addison,  through  her  tears. 

Alice  Fleming, 


A  RUSSIAN  RELIGIOUS  REFORMER. 


A  star-studded  dome  of  blue  or  green 
surmounted  by  a  cross  of  gleaming 
gold  towering  high  above  a  straggling 
street  of  squalid  cabins— easily  mis- 
taken at  a  distance  for  natural  excres- 
cences in  a  vast  plain  steeped  in 
sombre  hues—is  at  once  the  type  of  the 
average  Russian  village  and  the  sym- 
bol of  the  place  occupied  by  the 
Church,  or  rather  by  religious  senti- 
ment among  the  forces  which  mould 
the  great  North  Slavonic  race.  Long 
processions  of  pious  pilgrims,  with 
scrips  and  staves,  reciting  monotonous 
prayers  or  uttering  fervent  ejacula- 
tions, cross  and  recross  thousands  of 
riiifes  of  this  sad  sullen  country,  pass- 
ing from  shrine  to  shiine,  descrying 
as  they  go  the  finger  of  God  in  every 
gust  of  wind,  in  every  twinge  of  pain, 
admiring  awful  miracles  where  others 
«ee  the  operation  of  natural  laws,  and 
communing  with  angels  or  confronting 
devils  who  move  hither  and  thither  as 
they  list  helping  or  harming  the  crea- 
tures of  God.  For  the  masses  of  the 
people— meek,  melancholy  and  resigned 
—are  still  in  the  stage  of  theocracy, 
and  naively  translate  patriotism,  prog- 
ress and  such  modem  ideas  as  reach 
them  into  their  religious  equivalents. 


The  powerful  solvent,  scepticism,  which 
has  undermined  or  set  free  so  much  of 
good  and  evil  in  the  societies  of  West- 
ern Europe  and  even  in  the  upper  so- 
cial strata  of  Russia  itself,  will  not  for 
generations  to  come  have  filtered  down 
into  the  nether  strata  of  Muscovy.  In- 
deed, for  a  parallel  to  the  religious 
Russia  of  to-day  one  must  look  back 
to  the  times  of  the  great  cathedral 
builders  of  England,  France  and  Ger- 
many, and  in  some  cases  even  to  the 
Hebrew  community  to  which  the 
Prophet  Amos  preached  in  vain. 

Religion  is  the  centre  round  which 
everything  in  Russia  revolves.  Art, 
literature,  socialism,  politics,  all  feel 
its  attractive  force,  and  even  move- 
ments which  are  ostensibly  directed 
against  the  supernatural  itself  adopt 
its  methods,  borrow  its  ideals,  and  cul- 
tivate its  virtues.  The  very  Nihilists 
are  but  religious  fanatics  with  their 
Ideas  and  sentiments  in  disarray,  and 
the  source  whence  they  draw  a  decree 
of  selflessness  and  fortitude  which  be- 
longs to  earlier  ages  of  Christianity  is 
precisely  that  religious  faith  In  a  latent 
state  which  they  are  so  eager  to  stifle 
in  its  more  active  forms.  The  heroism, 
which  marked  their  activity,  is  in  truth 
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no  rare  phenomenon  in  contemporary 
Russia:  men  ttiere  are  willing,  some 
indeed  eager,  to  die  for  their  beliefs, 
and  the  authorities  refusing  them  a 
martyr's  crown,  they  often  seek  and 
find  it,  like  many  over-zealous  Chris- 
tians of  bygone  times,  in  self-inflicted 
suffering  and  thinly  disguised  suicide. 

No  soil  could,  therefore,  be  more  fa- 
vorable than  this  to  the  growth  of  the 
religious  reformer,  and  if  the  lives  of 
those  extraordinary  apostles  were  writ- 
ten who  have  lived  and  died  for  Christ 
since  the  days  of  the  Archpriest  Avva- 
koom,  a  truly  interesting  chapter  would 
be  added  to  the  history  of  religion  and 
of  Russia. 

One  of  the  most  ideal,  influential  and 
sympathetic  of  these  men  has  just 
passed  away  in  the  person  of  Colonel 
Paschkoff,  whose  name  was  at  one  time 
well  known  to,  and  whose  work  has 
ever  been  highly  appreciated  by,  reli- 
gious circles  in  this  country.  A  mem- 
ber of  the  highest  aristocracy  of  the 
empire,  related  by  blood,  and  marriage 
to  several  of  the  Czar's  chief  Ministers, 
himself  a  colonel  of  the  Imperial 
Guards,  and  personally  known  to  Al- 
exander II.,  he  led  for  years  a  life  of 
refined  pleasure,  wherein  the  aesthetic 
and  intellectual  elements  largely  pre- 
dominated, as  is  so  often  the  case  in 
Russian  society  at  its  best.  From  a 
worldly  point  of  view,  perhaps,  no  kind 
of  life  has  more  serious  claims  to  be 
regarded  as  complete  than  this  which 
consists  in  whetting  and  refining  one's 
powers  of  reception,  one's  taste  for  the 
delicate  beauties  of  poetry,  painting, 
sculpture  and  music,  yet  without  al- 
lowing that  inborn  sense  of  happiness 
to  be  dulled  which  feeds  upon  acts 
shaped  in  accordance  with  our  highest 
moral  ideals.  For  people  of  that  fine- 
ness of  temper  seldom  let  the  influence 
of  the  dim  future  emanating  from  be- 
hind the  veil  of  the  present  wholly  die. 
In  some  subtle  'way  religion  still  min- 
isters  to   their  pleasures,   whispering 


promises  of  an  everlasting  continuance 
of  sublime  joys  which  they  paint  in 
colors  borrowed  from  the  world  they 
know  and  love.  It  was  thus  in  a  round 
of  brilliant  balls,  court  functions,  mili- 
tary pageants,  hunting  expeditions,  and 
flying  visits  to  his  vast  estates  scat- 
tered over  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  empire,  that  the  years  of  Colonel 
Paschkoff's  life  were  taking  wing,  hur- 
rying him  on  to  the  point  where  the 
rank  of  General,  the  post  of  Member 
of  the  Imperial  Council  and  possibly 
the  portfolio  of  Minister  had  his  aspira- 
tions taken  that  direction,  might  add 
zest  to  his  enjoyment  or  give  enlarged 
scope  to  his  untested  powers  of  admin- 
istration, when  a  seemingly  uninterest- 
ing incident  changed  his  ideals  and 
with  them  the  whole  course  of  his  ex- 
istence. 

No  one  doubted  that  in  due  time 
Colonel  Paschkoff,  who  was  one  of  the 
most  accomplished  men  in  Russian  so- 
ciety, and  known  for  the  generosity  of 
his  character  as  well  as  the  brilliancy 
of  his  parts,  would  be  called  upon  to 
occupy  a  post  of  trust  and  responsibil- 
ity in  the  government  of  the  empire, 
if  he  had  not  himself  resolved  to  keep 
free  from  the  cares  of  office.  Certainly 
the  prize  lay  within  his  grasp,  but  his 
lack  of  ambition  in  those  swift-winged 
days  of  pleasant  impressions,  and 
partly,  too,  his  strong  sense  of  rei^KHisi- 
bllity,  kept  him  still  in  the  smobth 
groove  in  which  he  had  been  moving 
so  long.  One  day  he  was  invited  by 
a  friend  to  go  and  listen  for  an  hour  to 
an  English  lord— an  eccentric  Briton 
they  called  him— who  had  travelled  to 
St.  Petersburg  to  preach  Christ's  Gos- 
pel  to  the  Russian  aristocracy.  The 
preacher  was  Lord  Radstock.  What 
he  had  to  say  was  as  old  as  Christian- 
ity Itself,  the  French  in  which  he  de- 
livered his  message  was  lacking  in 
elegance,  at  times  even  in  grammar, 
but  the  earnestness  of  his  manner  more 
than  made  up  for  any  defects  of  lau- 
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guage.  Some  of  his  hearers  were 
amnsed,  others  transiently  interested, 
a  few  were  deeply  tonched.  Colonel 
Paschkoff,  who  spoke  English  like  an 
Bnglishman,  entered  into  conyersation 
with  the  "Lord  Apostle/'  as  he  was 
facetiously  termed,  and  the  truths  of 
the  Gospel  flashed  upon  him  with  the 
freshness  of  a  new  revelation.  He  went 
Away  asking  himself,  What  shall  it 
proflt  a  man  though  he  gain  the  whole 
world  and  lose  his  own  soul? 

Having  once  realized  the  new  signifi- 
<^ance  of  the  teaching  of  the  old  Gali- 
lean fishermen.  Colonel  Paschkoff,  with 
whom  living  and  believing  were  one, 
re-adJusted  his  life  to  the  faith  he  had 
received.    Having  already  resigned  his 
X)osition  in  the  Guards,  he  henceforth 
■denied  himself  every  kind  of  luxury, 
gave  his  substance  to  feed  the  poor,  his 
right  hand  seldom  knowing  what  his 
left  was  doing,  and,  throwing  open  his 
:sumptuous  palace  on  the  blue  Neva,  he 
invited  the  classes  and  the  masses  to 
•come  and  hear  the  Gospel  of   Jesus. 
The  Russian  capital  seethed  with  ^- 
•citement  at  the  news;  students,  priests, 
droschky  drivers,  beggars,  and  princes 
flocked  to  hear  the  new  preacher.    Sev- 
eral members  of    the  highest  aristoc- 
racy,   including    Countess    Shuvaloff, 
Princess  Gagarin,  and  the  Minister  of 
Ways     and    Communications,    Count 
Bobrinsky,  were  won  over  to  primitive 
Christianity.     Meetings  were  held  in 
palaces  and  in  hovels,  tea  rooms  were 
4>pen  for    the  needy,  refuges  for    the 
homeless,  and    tens  of    thousands  of 
tracts    and    New    Testaments    were 
printed  by  Colonel  Paschkoff,  and  dis- 
tributed by  members  of    the  commu- 
nity. In  a  comparatively  short  time  the 
movem^it    had  spread  to    the  arctic 
north,  the  sunny  south,  to  Poland  and 
Lithuania  in  the  west,  and  to  the  Per- 
sian frontiers  and  Siberia  in  the  east, 
working  wonders  everywhere. 

The  peasant,  listless,  lazy,  lying,  and 
jgreedy    (as    Maxim    GJorky    has    por- 


trayed him),  became  zealous,  painstak- 
ing, truthful,  and  unselflsh;  Poles,  Rus- 
sians, and  Germans,  Greek  Churchmen, 
Roman  Catholics,  and  Lutherans  felt 
drawn  together  by  a  bond  of  brother- 
hood stronger  than  that  of  nature,  and 
all  Russia  seemed  springing  up  into 
new  life. 

No  distinction  was  made  between 
Jew  and  Gentile,  Catholic  and  Protes- 
tant, Russian,  P<rie,  or  German.  All 
were  asked  to  believe,  to  realize,  that 
Christ  was  God,  and  had  redeemed 
mankind  by  His  death  on  the  cross; 
dogmas,  liturgies,  services,  and  disci- 
pline being  all  left  to  flnd  their  own 
level.  No  one  was  required  formally 
to  leave  his  Church.  Parallel  with  this 
religious  revival  ran  an  educational 
mov^nent  which  bade  fair  to  awaken 
the  people  from  the  slumber  of  cen- 
turies. Ladies  of  the  aristocracy 
opened  private  schools,  and  taught  the 
peasants  to  read,  that  they  might  them- 
selves extract  comfort  from  the  teach- 
ings of  the  New  Testament.  Colonel 
Paschkoff  travelled  through  the  towns 
and  hamlets  of  Russia,  slewing  in  the 
smoky  huts  of  the  peasants,  consoling 
them  in  their  troubles,  and  relieving 
their  distress.  He  did  not,  as  others 
had  done,  divest  himself  of  his  pnH>erty 
with  a  flourish  of  trumpets,  and  make 
it  -over  to  his  relations,  bettering  no 
man  b>y  the  transaction.  But  he  ^pent 
it,  most  generously,  <m  the  poor  and 
suffering,  with  a  secrecy  and  tact  to 
which  I  have  never  seen  a  parallel. 
Students  who  had  been  starving  on 
black  bread  and  weak  tea  were  en- 
abled to  finish  their  studies;  families 
about  to  disperse  for  lack  of  subsist- 
ence were  kept  together  by  relief  from 
an  unseen  source;  the  sick  were  cared 
for  by  his  physicians  or  sent  to  the  hos- 
pitals at  his  expense;  and  wherever  he 
appeared  his  presence  was  welcomed 
as  that  of  a  savior.  In  a  few  years 
he  thus  spent  a  large  fortune  in  works 
of  Christian  charity. 
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His  influence  over  men  of  the  most 
opposite  temperaments  and  ideas  was 
astounding.  Professors,  physicians, 
princes  and  peasants,  some  of  them 
come  to  amuse  themselves  at  his  ex- 
pense, heard  him,  believed,  and  threw 
themselves  heartily  into  the  movement, 
I  remember  one  student  in  particular 
who  invited  me  to  come  and  see  the 
*ieader  of  the  new  fashion."  **Doft- 
toieffsky  is  my  prt^het,"  he  added, 
"and  I  have  no  intention  of  setting  up 
an  aristocrat  in  his  place.  But  I  should 
like  to  see  the  sort  of  man  Paschkoff 
is,  and  the  types  of  pe<^le  who  follow 
him:  they  must  be  a  choice  lot'*  He 
went  and  returned  again,  and  when  I 
last  saw  him  he  had  substituted,  not 
indeed  Colonel  Paschkoff,  but  the  New 
Testament  which  the  latter  had  given 
him,  for  the  ethical  teachings  of  Dos- 
toieffsky.  On  another  occasion  a  Rus- 
sian priest  was  tempted  to  go  to  hear 
him  in  order  to  obtain  some  local  color 
for  his  diatribes  against  **the  imperti- 
nent layman  who  will  neither  enter  the 
Church  nor  behave  as  a  layman."  He 
too  came  away  a  changed  man.  He 
did  not,  it  is  true,  identify  himself  with 
the  revival,  but  he  confided  to  me  that 
**Paschkoff  was  doing  excellent  work, 
and  doing  it  better  than  many  of  our- 
selves." 

To  the  prisons  he  was  a  constant 
visitor,  special  facilities  being  accorded 
him  by  the  Government,  and  there  are 
many  men  and  women  now  leading 
exemplary  lives  throughout  the  empire 
whom  his  word  and  example  there  re- 
claimed from  a  career  of  vice  and 
misery.  One  day,  I  remember,  some 
one  told  him  that  a  promising  young 
man  had  been  arrested  for  no  reason 
that  could  be  ascertained,  possibly  in 
error,  and  removed  to  Siberia.  "Surely 
he  was  guilty  of  some  crime  or  of- 
fence," objected  the  Colonel.  "No, 
nothing  whatever,"  was  the  reply. 
"Well,  if  that  be  true,  I  will  see  that 
Justice  be  done  him."     "Oh,  he  is  too 


far  away  now,"  exclaimed  the  prison- 
er's friend.  "No  matter  where  he  is, 
I  will  have  the  matter  inquired  into, 
and  if  it  be  as  you  say,  he  shall  be  set 
at  liberty."  The  youth  was  in  truth 
over  2000  versts  distant  from  the  capi- 
tal, on  his  way  to  Siberia,  but  Colonel 
Paschkoff  had  an  interview  with  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior  next  day,  and 
fulfilled  his  promise  to  the  letter. 

The  impulse  thus  given  by  Colonel 
Paschkoff  seemed  destined  to  react 
upon  all  society,  quickening  the  peas- 
antry especially  into  new  life,  spiritual 
and  intellectual.  Writers  and  journal- 
ists gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  the 
movement  which  had  been  set  going 
carried  within  it  the  germs  of  social  as 
well  of  ethical  regeneration,  and  many 
prophesied  that  the  awakening  of  the. 
people  would  be  effected  through  this 
channel.  Those  who  deemed  It  desir- 
able that  there  should  be  no  awakening 
as  yet,  called  the  Czar's  attention  to 
Colonel  Paschkoff's  activity,  and  sug- 
gested the  desirafbility  of  putting  a  stop 
to  it  without  delay.  But  Alexander  II., 
well  knowing  that  he  had  no  more 
loyal  subjects  than  the  members  of  the 
new  community,  and  eager  to  see  his 
people  better  fitted  for  the  reforms 
which  he  was  minded  to  grant  them, 
refused  to  forbid  prayers  and  good 
works.  And  the  "Paschkovite  Sect" 
increased  and  multiplied. 

The  bomb  which  put  an  end  to  the 
career  of  the  well-intentioned  Emperor 
killed  the  germs  of  many  a  salutary 
enterprise  which  might  have  thriven 
and  borne  good  fruits.  Among  the  ad- 
visers of  the  new  Czar,  Alexander  III., 
were  some  who,  holding  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  autocracy  was  indissolubly 
bound  up  with  the  institutions  of  the 
Church,  urged  upon  the  monarch  the 
necessity  of  staying  the  progress  of 
the  new  "sect"  Private  Interpreta- 
tions applied  to  the  Gospel  were  there- 
fore declared  to  be  inconsistent  with 
orthodoxy  and  prejudicial  to  the  State, 
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whereupon  the  so-called  "StundistB" 
—Evangelical  Christians,  differing 
scarcely  at  all  from  the  people  con- 
verted by  Colonel  Paschkoff— were  ar- 
rested, tried,  convicted  and  deported  to 
distant  and  unhealthy  parts  of  the  em- 
pire; and  soon  afterwards  Mr.  Pasch- 
koff himself  was  called  upon  to  aban- 
don his  apostolic  work. 

This  he  aibsolutely  refused  to  do,  for 
had  not  his  Master  said:  "Whosoever 
shall  confess  me  befCN-e  men,  him  will 
I  confess  also  before  my  Father  which 
is  in  heaven." 

Fot  some  time  after  this  he  was  left 
in  i>eace,  but  a  sharp  eye  was  kept  on 
all  his  movements,  which  were  gradu- 
ally hampered.  Priests,  too,  were  sent 
to  argue  him  back  to  the  fold  of  the 
Church,  but  some  of  them  came  away 
convinced  that  he  was  on  the  right 
path.  Though  he  could  repeat  most  of 
the  New  Testament  by  heart,  he  laid 
little  stress  on  polemics.  Indeed,  he 
never  confounded  controversy  with  re- 
ligion, nor  did  he  chill  the  heart  by 
exercising  the  head. 

Revelation  to  him  was  very  much 
more  than  the  conclusion  of  a  syllo- 
gism. Conversion  by  argument  is  very 
often  no  conversion  at  all.  The  true 
religious  apostle  communicates  his 
faith,  his  enthusiasm,  his  charity  as 
fire  kindles  fire.  For  religion  is  catch- 
ing, although  it  is  only  the  truly  re- 
ligious man  who  is  a  flame.  To  the 
supernatural  world  there  is  no  access 
by  mere  reasoning,  one  can  perceive 
only  with  the  inner  sense,  if  at  all,  the 
fine  threads  which  link  the  petty  hum- 
drum life  of  men  with  the  calm  sphere 
of  the  eternal.  Hence  Colonel  Pasch- 
koff never  took  his  inspiration  from 
outside;  his  words  flowed  from  an  out- 
welling  reservoir  within,  and  went 
from  heart  to  heart,  drawing  people 
towards  him  in  some  subtle  way,  vir- 
tue, as  it  were,  going  out  of  him. 

And  herein  lies  the  difference  be<- 
tween  him  and  Leo  Tolstoy,  whose  re- 
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ligion  is  cold,  argumentative,  rational- 
istic, appealing  solely  to  the  intellect 
while  leaving  the  heart  untouched. 
Filled  with  that  love  of  his  fellows 
which  springs  ftom  the  q;>irit  of  Christ, 
Colonel  Paschkoff  had  comfort  toe 
every  sorrow,  balm  toe  every  wound, 
and  widespread  arms  for  every  aching 
breast 

The  spiritual  life  upon  which  he  ex- 
horted Ills  hearers  to  enter  was  well- 
attempered  to  men  of  all  dispositions, 
to  Christians  of  all  theological  schools. 
Hence  members  of  various  churches 
came,  heard,  and  were  fired  to  action 
by  his  words.  The  simplicity  of  his 
exhortations  and  the  Impressiveness  of 
his  manner  enabled  him  to  deliver 
sermons  the  most  effective-^in  the 
highest  sense  of  the  word— that  I  have 
ever  heard.  Even  those  who,  like  my- 
self, were  unable  to  accept  the  histori- 
cal propositions  which  his  teaching  of 
necessity  implied,  went  away  the  bet- 
ter and  happier  for  having  heard  it; 
and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
if  the  admirable  fruits  of  a  set  of  re- 
ligious tenets  could  be  admitted  as  a 
proof  of  the  accuracy  of  the  narrative 
underlying  them,  Mr.  Paschkoff  would 
have  presented  the  most  telling  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  his  interpretation  of 
Christianity  that  has  been  offered  for 
many  centuries. 

The  detachment  of  his  thoughts  from 
worldly  things.  In  the  midst  of  which 
he  continued  to  live,  was  as  complete 
as  that  of  an  anchorite  or  a  Trappist 
His  mind  was  continuously  fixed  on 
the  supernatural  world  with  a  degree 
of  absorption  so  entire  that  his  power 
of  passing  naturally  to  tender  yet  tact- 
ful care  of  the  wants  of  others  ap- 
peared little  short  of  miraculous.  A 
healthy  optimism  marked  his  views  of 
life;  Indulgence  bom  of  charity  shaped 
his  judgment  of  the  acts  of  men— even 
of  the  very  few  who  requited  his  good 
with  evil;. and,  living  In  a  sphere  il- 
lumined by  vast  breadths  of  calm  light. 
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he  never  allowed  his  zeal  to  degenerate 
into  fanaticism  or  intolerance. 

The  Procurator  of  the  Most  Holy 
Synod,  M.  PolbedonoBtseff,  who  carried 
out  the  various  decrees  Issued  against 
Mr.  Paschk<^,  held  the  ''Sectarian"  in 
high  esteem,  and  professed  a  deep  re- 
spect for  his  conscientious  firmness, 
which  he  himself  was  putting  to  the 
severest  tests.  One  by  one  the  institu- 
tions founded  by  Colonel  Paschkoff 
were  dosed.  At  first  the  biblical  texts 
which  hung  from  the  walls  of  the  tea- 
rooms were  removed,  then  the  rooms 
were  closed;  many  of  the  religious  pub- 
lications, once  sanctioned,  were  forbid- 
den; public  revival  meetings  were  pro- 
hibited, and  at  last  many  of  the 
brethren  forfeited  their  liberty  in  order 
to  keep  their  faith. 

While  the  storm  clouds  were  thus 
gnthering  over  his  head,  Mr.  Pasch- 
koff paid  one  of  his  frequent  visits  to 
England,  a  country  he  never  ceased  to 
love.  During  his  stay  here,  a  rumor 
circulated  that  he  had  been  banished 
from  Russia,  and  that  his  property  had 
been  confiscated  by  the  Government. 
Both  statements  were  untrue.  One 
morning,  however,  the  post  brought  the 
Colonel  a  letter  from  an  English  lady, 
whom  he  had  never  seen,  but  who  was 
well  acquainted  with  the  nature  and 
progress  of  his  llfework,  and  was  de- 
sirous of  enabling  him  to  continue  to 
carry  it  on.  She  stated  that  she  pos- 
Bessed  a  considerable  fortune,  and 
would  be  grateful  for  the  privilege  of 
being  allowed  to  present  him  with  a 
large  part  of  it. 

The  Czar  Alexander  III.  looked  as- 
kant upon  every  religious  movement 
which  had  not  its  source  in  the  Ortho- 
dox Church.  The  "Paschkovite  Sect" 
provoked  his  displeasure  in  an  especial 
manner  for  he  believed  that  it  tended 
to  foster  a  spirit  of  criticism  which,  if 
allowed  to  devel<^,  would  be  applied 
to  political  matters  as  ruthle^ly  as  to 
ecclesiastical.     His  feeling  was  inten- 


slfied  when,  on  the  death  of  a  cele- 
brated Russian  magnate,  the  widow, 
an  ardent  apostle  of  the  new  ''Sect," 
neglected  to  have  the  traditional 
Church  services  chanted  for  the  repose 
of  his  soul.  The  Emperor  made  no 
secret  of  his  displeasure.  The  explana- 
tion given— that  the  service  was  omit- 
ted at  the  request  of  the  dying  noble- 
man—was considered  insufficient,  and 
severe  measures  were  put  in  force 
against  the  evangelical  Christians. 

Colonel  Paschkoff  himself  was  called 
upon  to  choose  between  residence  in 
Russia  on  condition  tliat  he  would 
never  again  preach  the  gospel  of  Christ 
and  going  into  life-long  exile.  His 
choice  was  made  unhesitatingly.  M. 
Pobedonostseff,  who  had  a  long  con- 
versation with  him  on  the  subject  and 
who  personally  treated  Mr.  Paschkoff, 
his  official  adversary,  with  the  utmost 
consideration,  gave  him  the  kiss  of 
peace,  and  the  "Sectarian"  left  forever 
the  country  he  so  tenderly  loved.*  Since 
then  he  had  been  living  in  England, 
Austria,  Taris  and  Rome  zealously  car- 
rying on  the  work  of  his  life,  but  the 
community  which  he  founded  at  home, 
far  from  dispersing  at  the  blast  of  the 
danger-trumpet,  has,  I  am  assured,  not 
only  held  its  own,  but  considerably 
gained  ground. 

From  the  first  day  of  his  conversion, 
when  he  attuned  himself  to  the  new 
order  of  things,  down  to  the  moment 
of  his  death  in  Paris  (February  8, 
1902),  no  false  note  ever  jarred  upon 
the  harmony  of  a  career  in  all  respects 
congruous  with  a  firm  religious  faith. 
Cheerfulness  was  one  of  the  most 
striking  characteristics  of  the  man,  one 
of  the  chief  tests  of  the  power  of  his 
belief  to  buoy  him  up  through  a  life 
chequered  by  difficulties  and  disap- 
pointments. He  was  wholly  free  from 
the  sadness  which  one  is  wont  to  asso- 

1  He  returned  since  then  on  two  oooasiona, 
bat  only  for  a  few  days,  daring  the  serioas 
illness  of  members  of  his  family. 
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ciate  with  a  high  level  of  Christian 
perfection,  from  the  shadows  cast  by 
the  evil  which  men  of  his  vocation 
combat  Even  that  homesickness  for 
a  better  world,  which  imparts  a  touch 
of  melancholy  to  those  whose  scrfe  de- 
sire is  to  be  released  from  this,  left  no 
trace  upon  Mr.  PaschkoflF. 

1  have  heard  eminent  preachers  of 
various  churches  in  many  lands,  but 
none  among  them  all  possessed  the 
same  degree  of  strength— a  strength 
which  never  turned  to  bitterness— com- 
bined with  the  marvellous  tact  and  fas- 
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cinating  sweetness  that  characterized 
Colonel  PaschkoflF.  Fascinating  is  in 
truth  the  only  word  which  I  may  use 
to  convey  the  mysterious  nature  of  the 
power  he  wielded  over  all  who  came 
under  his  spell.  His  example  was  pow- 
erful for  good  even  with  those  who  on 
historical  grounds  could  not  accept  his 
doctrine,  and  the  secret  of  his  influence 
lay,  I  take  it,  in  the  inlet  which  liis 
life  afforded  into  the  true  spirit  of 
Christ's  Christianity.  His  striving  was 
with  loving,  his  living  was  in  deed. 


THE  WAY  WITH  WEEDS. 


If  you  leave  matters  to  your  gar- 
dener, weeds  can  be  treated  with  silent 
contempt  Their  hour  will  arrive  when 
he  has  taken  off  his  coat,  tightened  his 
belt  and  started  to  dig.  He  will  not  stop 
digging  until  he  has  converted  all  the 
flower-beds  into  neat  brown  puddings 
of  various  shapes.  "Weeds?*'  he  says 
in  reply  to  inquiries,  "yes,  there  was 
a  tidy  few.  But  there  ain't  none  now." 
And  he  is  approximately  correct.  Be- 
tween his  upheaving  spade  and  homy, 
crablike  Angers  it  is  a  poor  weed  that 
has  escaped;  and  even  then  the  odds 
are  that  it  is  buried  eight  inches  deep 
and  root  upwards.  It  will  be  a  poorer 
weed  still  when  the  earthworm  has 
done  with  it. 

But  the  radical  revolution  which  the 
gardener  effects  at  flxed  periods  has  its 
drawbacks.  With  the  weeds  have  gone 
all  kinds  of  interesting  seedlings  and 
offshoots  which  you  had  purposed  to 
cherish;  for  the  gardener's  spade  has 
no  bowels.  Those,  therefore,  who 
would  like  to  ascertain  by  experience 
what  a  rank  jungle  they  can  have  next 
year,  by  carefully  fostering  this  year's 
seedlings,  may  dispense  with  the  gar- 


dener's spade  and  set  about  "doing  up" 
the  flower  beds  themselves  with  a 
trowel. 

Chickweed,  for 'instance,  provides  a 
liberal  education  by  itself.  Not  unpleas- 
ing  to  look  upon,  as  a  tangled  green 
mat  among  your  perennial  Alpine 
creeping  plants,  this  innocent-looking 
weed  invites  early  attention.  You  pluck 
a  strand  or  two  and  they  come  away 
readily  in  the  hand.  "Birds  like  chick- 
weed";  so  you  place  them  on  one  side 
for  your  bulflnch.  In  doing  so  you  no- 
tice that  there  are  no  roots  attached. 
This  must  be  seen  to;  and  you  proceed 
to  investigate  matters  from  the  point 
where  the  strands  broke  off  short.  You 
And  the  plant  obligingly  simple  in  con- 
struction. About  forty  thin  stalks,  each 
branching  in  many  directions,  radiate 
from  a  common  centre.  They  are  so 
tangled  up  with  everything  around  that 
you  are  rather  proud  of  your  general- 
ship when  you  have  them  all,  except 
two  or  three,  firmly  grasped  in  your 
hand.  A  slight  pull— it  does  not  require 
a  strong  one  to  break  the  thin  stem  of 
the  chickweed— and  the  whole  thing 
comes  off  short  in  your  hand  leaving 
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the  roots  iu  the  ground.  From  these 
yon  know  that  a  new  plant  will  luring 
in  less  than  no  time,  so  yon  search 
carefully  for  the  broken  stem.  The  part 
left  is  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  l<mg, 
as  slippery  as  an  eel  and  as  thin  as 
soda-water  wire,  and  holds  to  the  soil 
like  grim  death.  It  ''gires"  at  last  and 
brings  up  several  small  clods  of  earth 
with  it  You  shake  these  off  and  place 
the  root  triumphantly  in  the  basket 

A  flourishing  dock  plant  catches  your 
eye.  Four  times  a  day  you  have  passed 
that  flower-bed  and  you  hare  always 
had  an  uneasy  idea  that  something  was 
wrong  with  your  prim  battalion  of 
mignonette.  There  was  a  dash  of  rank- 
ness  about  it  and  a  slight  discord  in 
the  shades  of  green.  Somehow  you 
were  always  too  busy  to  investigate, 
but  now,  when  the  rain  has  flung  the 
straggling  mignonette,  heavy  with 
moisture,  to  the  ground,  there  is  no  dis- 
guising the  fact  that  the  clump  has 
been  30  per  cent  do(:k  all  the  while. 
Indignation  at  having  been  imposed 
upon  lends  vice  to  the  grip  with  which 
you  seize  the  dock,  and  a  sudden  up- 
ward Jerk  leaves  you  with  enough 
leaves  in  your  hand  to  feed  a  rabbit; 
but  the  root  of  the  dock  is  still  in  the 
ground.  It  is  the  peculiarity  of  this 
plant  to  anchor  itself  to  the  Antipodes; 
though  with  perseverance  you  can  ex- 
cavate a  good  deal  of  its  root  in  three- 
inch  lengths.  The  mignonette  looked 
draggled  before  you  commenced  your 
fray  with  the  dock;  by  the  time  you 
have  finished  it  is  only  flt  for  the  rub- 
bish heap,  and— up  it  comes,  too.  With 
a  sigh  of  relief  you  notice  that,  al- 
though weeds  may  cling  to  their  ill- 
gotten  territory  with  all  the  tenacity 
of  Frenchmen,  mignonette,  like  other 
garden  flowers,  yields  gently  at  the 
first  time  of  asking.  This  is  a  benefi- 
cent arrangement  of  Nature  to  teach 
man  caution  and  self-restraint  in  weed- 
ing. For  man  is  naturally  lazy;  and  if 
things  were  arranged  contrariwise  he 


would  cheaply  discriminate  between 
weeds  and  seedlings  by  giving  them  a 
tug  all  round.  Now  he  has  to  be  care- 
ful. If  he  touches  a  flower-plant,  it 
comes  out  of  the  ground  at  once;  if  he 
passes  over  a  weed,  thinking  it  may  be 
a  flower,  it  strikes  roots  through  sev- 
eral geological  strata  and  spreads 
abroad  like  the  rumor  of  a  dog-flght. 

Quietly  aggravating  weeds,  in  the 
matter  of  pretending  to  be  flower- 
plants  and  refusing  to  "come  up"  if  the 
fraud  is  detected,  are  the  various 
spurges.  The  emerald  hue  of  their 
neatly  rounded  leaves  suggests  engag- 
ing potentialities  of  blossom,  and  it  is 
not  until  they  have  shed  most  of  their 
seed  that  you  realize  the  deception 
wliich  has  been  practised  upon  you  by 
their  subterfuge  of  bright  green  flower- 
ing bracts  instead  of  flowers.  Then 
you  pluck  at  them,  and  each  breaks  off 
short  and  leaves  a  drop  of  milk-white 
fluid  upon  your  index  flnger.  This  fluid 
will,  says  rustic  legend,  cure  warts  if 
you  have  them  or  give'  you  warts  if  you 
have  them  not  As  you  have  no  burn- 
ing desire  for  warts  you  pause  from 
your  labors  once  more  to  wipe  your 
fingers.  In  doing  so  you  leave  upon  the 
handkerchief  a  good  deal  of  garden 
earth  which  you  may  transfer  later  to 
your  forehead  and  the  side  of  your 
nose  when  you  mop  your  heated  brow. 

But  a  man  who  weeds  his  own  gar- 
den must  not  be  afraid  of  a  little  earth 
upon  the  side  of  liis  nose.  It  is  the 
badge  of  honest  toil;  and  so  is  a  thorn 
in  his  finger.  You  never  realize  the 
true  meaning  of  the  recurved  thorns 
on  a  rose-bush  until  yotf  have  done  a 
little  weeding.  Botanists,  by  the  way, 
join  issue  with  the  poets  and  the  pub- 
lic generally  by  asserting  that  no  roses 
have  thorns,  but  only  "prickles,"  which 
are  "modified  setaceous  processes  of 
the  epidermis."  It  is  good  moral  train- 
ing, when  you  have  a  few  buried  in  the 
epidermis  of  the  back  of  your  hand,  to 
try  and  remember  this.    And  you  can 
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get  them  into  the  back  of  your  hand 
without  any  trouble  whaterer.  All  you 
have  to  do  is  to  endeavor  resolutely  to 
clear  away  the  bindweed  from  a  roBO- 
bush,  and  Nature  does  the  rest  In  the 
first  place  the  bindweed  has  so  cork- 
screwed itself  in  and  out  of  the  main 
stems  of  the  rose-tree  that  you  are 
tempted  to  insinuate  your  hand  into 
narrow  places  when  there  is  barely 
room  for  it.  Then  you  grab  several 
strands  of  the  bindweed  and  pull 
gently  and  cautiously.  The  bindweed 
"gives*'  just  enough  to  suggest  that  you 
can  pull  it  clean  away,  and  you  put  a 
little  more  force  into  the  tug.  Then 
something  happens.  It  may  'be  that 
the  soft  white  root  of  the  bindweed 
has  parted  sev^nl  inches  undergroundt 
or  that  one  or  more  of  the  twisted 
strands  at  one  side  liave  loosened  their 
hold.  The  result  is  the  same.  Your 
even-handed  pull  is  suddenly  converted 
into  a  sideways  Jerk,  and  a  number  of 
the  modified  setaceous  processes  of  the 
epidermis  of  the  rose-tree  are  buried 
to  the  hilt  in  the  back  of  your  hand. 
Each  leaves  an  angry  blood-black  spot 
which  aches,  suggesting  that  the  points 
may  have  broken  off  inside,  witl|  blood 
poisoning  to  follow.  One  is  almost  in- 
clined, after  a  few  of  such  experiences, 
to  finish  the  work  and  the  rose-bush 
with  a  niblick.  But  the  bindweed 
would  laugh  at  niblicks.  Nothing  less 
than  the  gardener's  spade  will  reach 
the  vital  principle  in  its  roots,  and  then 
most  of  the  foundations  of  the  rose- 
bush come  up  with  it.  You  can,  how- 
ever, discourage  the  bindweed  a  good 
deal  by  tracing  its  convolutions  down- 
wards to  the  point  where  it  leaves  the 
ground  and  with  a  careful,  perpendicu- 
lar pull  you  may  unearth  many  inches 
of  white  worm-like  stalk.  If  you  leave 
these  lying  about,  they  will  take  root 
afresh  in  the  ground,  and  if  you  decide 
to  clear  them  away  you  will  find  that 
the  twining  green  stems  which  grow 
out  of  them  had  straggled  off  in  the 


direction  of  all  the  neighboring  par- 
ishes and  taken  a  twist  round  many 
chrysanthemums  and  geraniums  en 
rwite.  It  will  be  quite  an  assortment 
of  tilings  that  goes  with  the  bindweed 
to  the  rubbish  heap;  for  its  cork-screw 
folds  are  Just  loose  enough  to  yield 
when  you  pull  and  yet  Just  tight 
enough  to  lasso  the  best  of  the  leaves 
and  fiowers. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  bindweed,  the 
large  and  the  small.  If  either  did  not 
exist,  you  would  say  that  the  other  was 
the  greatest  possible  nuisance  in  a 
flower-bed. 

The  dandelion  should,  in  spite  of  the 
botanists,  be  classed  with  the  dock, 
like  that  hardened  sinner,  it  has  roots 
which  go  down  to  the  source  of  all  evil, 
and  leaves  which  flourish  exceedingly 
among  your  violets.  Presently,  it  be- 
trays its  presence  by  a  gaudy  yellow 
flower,  that  catches  your  eye  one  day 
as  you  hurr>'  away  to  catch  a  train  and 
causes  you  to  make  a  mental  memo- 
randum that  you  will  have  it  out  of  that 
to-morrow.  When  you  come  back,  the 
flower  has  shut  up,  and  you  are  not 
reminded  of  the  hateful  presence.  To- 
morrow you  forget  and  it  seems  only 
the  next  day  or  so  .when  the  dandelion 
fluff  is  wandering  with  the  wind  all 
over  the  place.  This  decides  you  to 
immediate  action,  and,  grasping  the 
offender  by  its  coronal  of  spreading 
greenery  you  tug  at  him  and  he  leaves 
in  your  hand  what  looks  like  an  ass<Mi:- 
ment  of  greengrocer's  lettuces,  but  no 
roots.  These  have  to  be  searched  out 
with  as  much  circumspection  and  care 
as  the  roots  of  dock  or  Sanskrit 

In  the  case  of  weeds,  where  all  must 
be  placed  upon  your  indeor  expurgato- 
rius,  it  may  seem  waste  of  time  to 
dilate  upon  individually  objectionable 
characters;  but  no  reference  to  the  sub- 
ject could  be  so  cursory,  and  no  ex- 
perience of  miscellaneous  gardening  so 
brief  as  not  to  include  the  nettle.  This, 
indeed,  is  the  only  weed  which  compels 
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the  most  Inobservant  to  master  some 
of  the  rudiments  of  botany.  The  fool 
who  puts  his  hand  on  a  thistle  deserves 
to  be  pricked,  as  surely  as  he  who 
sticks  his  finger  in  the  parrot's  cage 
must  expect  to  be  bitten.  There  is  as 
little  disguise  about  the  thistle  as  the 
bird.  The  weed's  spines  shout  at  you. 
So  does  the  parrot  But  the  solitary 
nettle,  the  innocent-looking  t>ioneer  of 
a  pestilent  colcmy,  might  be  a  flourish- 
ing Salvia  ot  Canterbury  bell,  and  may 
lead  any  one  into  painful  mistakes.  It 
is,  therefore,  part  of  your  duty  towards 
your  family  to  clear  your  mixed  bor- 
ders of  nettles.  And  not  every  one  who 
is  familiar  with  the  three-foot  rankness 
of  the  clustered  commcm  nettle  is  also 
aware  that  there  is  a  nasty  little  insect 
of  a  nettle,  which  may  be  only  a  few 
inches  high,  that  stings  just  as  badly. 
You  find  this  out  when,  with  that  easy 
jerk  of  the  wrist  wliich  brings  up  all 
the  little  weeds  (me  after  the  other, 
you  are  Just  going  to  add  your  first 
specimen  of  TJrtica  wens  to  the  weed- 
heap.  It  is  too  late  to  let  go  them,  for 
it  has  already  stung  you;  but  you  will 
look  out  for  it  in  the  future  and  not 
weed  so  fast  (It  may  not  be  out  of 
place  here  to  refer,  to  a  characteristi- 
cally mean  action  of  this  weed  in  con- 
nection with  myself.  My  readers  may 
have  wondered  what  an  illustration  of 
a  nettle  was  doing  in  a  previous  ar- 
ticle, which  dealt  with  the  flowers  of 
winter.  That  illustration  has  been  sup- 
plied to  the  Editor  as  evidence  that 
pictures  of  weeds  were  not  worth  re- 
production; but  of  course  the  weed 
smuggled  itself  among  the  winter  flow- 
ers and  appeared  as  such.  A  better 
instance  of  the  low  cunning  of  these 

Good  Word!. 


despicable  vegetables  could  hardly  be 
quoted.) 

Compared  with  those  mentioned,  the 
rest  of  the  weed  family  may  be  sum- 
marily dealt  with.  The  Shepherd's 
Purse  comes  up  in  multitudes  every- 
where, looking  like  seedlings,  and 
when  in  doubt  you  leave  it  for  a  day 
or  two  it  seizes  the  interval  to  flower 
and  fructify  and  scatter  its  seeds.  Per- 
haps that  is  why  its  seed  pods  are 
called  Shepherd's  Purses;  when  you 
come  to  them  they  are  always  empty. 
Besides  these,  there  are  various  kinds 
of  small  things  like  dandelions  Ui  min- 
iature with  varying  degrees  of  adhe- 
siveness to  the  soil,  and  others  which 
would  be  starworts  if  they  had  any 
flowers;  others  again  wliich  pretend  to 
be  mignonette,  and  straggling  little 
speedwells  and  pimpernels  whose  tiny 
blue  or  scarlet  blossom  might  look 
handsome  under  a  magnifying  glass. 
There  are  also  some  thistles  which 
break  off  short,  goosefoot  which  brings 
up  the  flower-bed  with  it,  and  cleavers 
which  pulls  up  all  the  flowers  round  it. 
Lastly,  there  is  grass  of  many  kinds; 
sometimes  a  single  threadlike  stalk 
which  flnds  its  way  upwards  to  prepos- 
terous altitudes  among  the  fuchsias, 
and  waves  its  feathery  head  aloft; 
sometimes  a  dense  tuft  of  matted  fod- 
der which  comes  up  with  a  bang,  after 
a  hard  pull,  and  leaves  a  large  hole  in 
the  flower-bed.  Sometimes  there  Is 
grass  so  brittle  that  it  comes  away  at 
every  joint  except  the  root,  and  some- 
times so  tough  that  It  cuts  the  fingers. 
By  the  time  you  have  cleared  a  long 
flower-bed  of  grass  alone,  you  have 
richly  earned  a  backache. 

E.  Kay  Rohinstm. 
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AN  XPODX. 

"Sing,  8oariug  voices,  tQ  a  joyous  tune,  ''''^T' 

Mourning  is  done  and  pain; 

Peal,  solemn  organ  music,  deep  sublime, 

For  'tis  a  joyous  time! 

Shine  forth  serene,  unclouded  sun  of  June, 

To  gild  the  dawning  Reign; 

Hu8hed  is  the   Shriek   of   War,   'tis  Peace,  *tis  Peace, 

Blest  calm  endure,  increase; 

To-day   rejoicing   Britain   grieves   no  more! 

Resound,  oh,  reverend  aisles,  as  oft  before; 

Kneel,  ermined  nobles*  kneel,  fair  jewelled  train. 

As  in  our  storied  England— past  away, 

'Tis  a  triumphant  day." 

Such  was  our  song.      Ah!  'twas  but  yesterday 

The  Princely  guests,  the  Imperial  Envoys,  came. 

With  festal  light  the  vistas  seemed  to  flame. 

And  all  the  rosy,  fluttering  ways  were  loud 

With  the  admiring  crowd. 

From  mom  to  eve  millions  of  loyal  feet 

Paced  the  gay  flower-hung  street 

In  endless  innocent  processions  mild. 

The  lowly  father  bore  the  wondering  child. 

Gray  head  and  gold,  youth,  maiden,  girl,  and  boy 

Came  filled  with  humble  joy. 

Again  blue  skies  and  the  unclouded  sun. 

Our  cares*  our  tolls  seemed  done— 

When    sudden,    on    the   Innumerable  throng. 

Hushing  the  hum  of  mirth,  the  bursts  of  song, 

There  broke  a    bitter  cry  of   mortal  pain, 

Leaving  those   futile   splendors  pale  and  dead. 

While  that  sore-tried  and  unanointed  head 

Uncrowned  must  yet  remain. 

Oh,  unsubstantial  pomps!  Oh,  pageants  vain! 

Oh,    seeming    wasted    labors    swept  away! 

'Twas  no  triumphant  day! 

Thy   power   is   over   all.    Mysterious  Lord, 

Thine  the  dread  ruling  Sword, 

Ours  to  obey  whatever  Thy  command. 

Oh,  stay  Thy  chastening  hand. 

Restore  Thy  servant  to  his  people's  prayer. 

Beside  his  bed  of  pain,  oh,  be  Thou  there. 

And  still  with  grace  and  mercy,  bending  down, 

King,  Queen,  and  people  crown! 

The  London  Times,  June  28.  LeuHs  Motris. 
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THE  £4,000  BIBLE— AND  OTHERS. 


Four  thousand  pounds  for  a  Bible! 
Such  was  the  figure  paid  not  so  long 
ago  in  a  London  auction  room.  Peo- 
ple talk  of  Cremona  yiolin  collecting  as 
a  craze,  but  the  highest  price  hitherto 
paid  for  a  Cremona  is  only  a  modest 
£2,000.  And  after  all  there  is  some 
practical  advantage  to  be  gained  from 
the  possession  of  an  old  violin.  A  vio- 
lin improves  with  age,  and  a  specimen 
from  the  hands  of  Stradlvarius  will 
give  out  a  music  that  no  modem  instru- 
ment can  match.  But  Bibles?  Well, 
Bibles  are  printed  and  sold  that  they 
may  be  read;  and  to  the  uninitiated  it 
would  seem  that  there  can  be  no  in- 
herent or  appreciable  distinction  be- 
tween a  Bible  priced  at  four  shillings 
and  one  priced  at  four  thousand.  But 
the  bibliomaniac  knows  better.  He 
does  not,  like  Browning's  poet,  "glance 
o'er  books  on  stalls  with  half  an  eye." 
He  employs  both  his  eyes,  and  the 
whole  of  them  too.  He  knows  that  rare 
books  are  not  bought  to  be  read— not  pri- 
marily at  least;  they  are  bought  for  the 
pleasure  of  "collecting"  them.  Moreover, 
the  bibliomaniac  generally  buys  in  a 
particular  line.  He  is  like  the  man 
who  has  been  described  as  purchasing 
"as  many  little  Elzevirs  as  he  can  lay 
his  hands  upon,"  for  the  sake  of  col- 
lecting them  Into  a  library,  "where 
other  books  are  scarce  enough."  So 
there  is  the  Bible  collector,  and  his 
prize  is  the  great  edition  of  the  Scrip- 
tures for  which  the  enthusiast  paid  the 
£4,000,  the  highest  sum  ever  given  for 
a  Bible. 

The  precious  volume  which  thus  en- 
gages the  interest  of  the  bibliomaniac 
has  come  to  be  known  as  the  Mazarin 
Bible  since  the  discovery  of  a  copy 
in  the  library  of  Cardinal  Maz- 
arin.     It  ought  more  properly  to  be 


called  the  Gutenberg  Bible,  coming  as 
it  does  from  the  press  of  the  benefac- 
tor who  discovered  the  art  of  printing 
from  movable  metal  types.  The  Maz- 
arin Bible  is,  in  fact,  the  first  book 
so  printed,  the  slow  and  expensive 
process  of  using  engraved  blocks  being 
the  only  resource  of  the  printer  prior 
to  its  appearance.  It  is  said  that  Guten- 
berg issued  it  to  the  clergy  as  a  genu- 
ine manuscript,  and  that  his  townsmen 
believed  him  to  be  in  league  with  the 
devil.  There  is  no  date  on  the  book, 
and  the  precise  year  in  which  it  was 
printed  cannot  be  fixed;  it  is  generally 
supposed  to  have  been  issued  before 
1456.  It  is  a  folio  of  041  leaves,  and  is 
printed  in  black-letter  in  double  col- 
umns, without  title-page  or  pagina- 
tion. 

For  strength  and  beauty  of  the  pa- 
per (which  bears  four  water-marks 
throughout),  lustre  of  the  ink,  and  ex- 
act uniformity  of  impression,  it  has 
never,  says  an  authority,  been  equalled 
by  any  other  work.  It  "seems  marvel- 
lous, in  looking  at  the  pages  of  those 
splendid  volumes,  that  the  inventor  of 
printing  should,  by  a  single  eftort,  have 
exhibited  the  perfection  of  his  art." 
That  he  chose  the  Scriptures  for  the 
introduction  of  that  art  is  a  point  worth 
noting.  As  Hal  lam,  the  historian,  has 
put  it,  we  may  see  in  imagination  the 
venerable  and  splendid  volume  leading 
up  to  the  crowded  myriads  of  its  fol- 
lowers, and  imploring,  as  it  were,  a 
blessing  on  the  new  art  by  "dedicating 
its  first-fruits  to  the  service  of  heaven." 
No  wonder  that  an  enthusiastic  "cata- 
loguer"  described  It  once  as  the  most 
important  and  distinguished  article  in 
the  whole  annals  of  typography,  "a 
treasure  which  would  exalt  the  hum- 
blest, and  stamp  with  a  due  character 
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of  dignity  the  proudest  collection  in  the 
world." 

Unfortunately,  nowadays  it  is  only 
the  owners  of  the  proudest  collections 
who  can  aftord  to  indulge  even  the 
hope  of  such  a  possession.  A  hun- 
dred years  ago  one  might  have  bought 
a  Mazarin  Bible  for  the  modem  price 
of  a  first  edition  of  "The  Vicar  of 
Wakefield,"  but  that  time  has  gone  for 
ever.  Mr.  Perkins,  of  Hanworth  Park, 
had  two  copies,  one  in  vellum,  the  other 
on  paper.  He  bought  the  vellum  copy 
in  1825  for  £504,  and  the  paper  copy 
for  £199  108.  His  library  was  sold  in 
1873;  the  vellum  copy  then  brought 
£3,400,  and  the  paper  copy  £2,690.  The 
purchaser  of  the  former  was  the  Barl 
of  Ashbumham,  and  when  his  library 
was  sold  in  1897  the  treasure  produced 
£4,000.  This  is  a  splendid  instance  of 
rising  value,  especially  when  the  fact 
is  recalled  that  ten  years  before  Mr. 
Perkins  made  his  purchase— that  is  to 
say,  in  1825— a  perfect  copy  on  vellum 
realized  only  £175.  The  Earl  of  Hope- 
toun  was  the  fortunate  possessor  of  a 
Mazarin,  though  he  did  not  know  it 
until  the  sale  catalogue  of  his  library 
came  to  be  made  up.  Mr.  Quaritch, 
the  Piccadilly  book  magnate,  bought 
this  copy  for  £2,000.  At  Sir  John  Thor- 
old's  sale  in  1884  Mr.  Quaritch  was  also 
the  lucky  bidder  for  a  copy  which  ap- 
peared there.  This  time  he  began  at 
£1,000,  and  after  a  spirited  contest  the 
volume  was  knocked  down  to  him  at 
£3,850.  Doubtless  when  a  "Mazarin" 
next  comes  into  the  market,  it  will  real- 
ize a  sum  considerably  in  advance  of 
any  figure  yet  associated  with  the  book. 

Many  early  editions  of  the  Bible  are 
sought  after  by  the  collector,  with  the 
natural  result  that  they  produce  a  long 
price  when  a  copy  turns  up.  Thus  a 
copy  of  the  first  printed  Latin  Bible 
(1462)  was  knocked  down  at  the  Ash- 
bumham sale  for  £1,500  while  Myles 
Coverdale's  English  Bible  of  1535  ran 
up  to  £820.     In  a  good  many  cases  the 


bit)iliomaniac  hunts  his  quarry  merely 
because  of  some  peculiarity  of  transla- 
tion. There  is,  for  example,  the  well- 
known  "Bugge"  Bible,  which  is  unsus- 
pectingly connected  with  a  popular  mis- 
conception. This  edition  takes  its 
name  from  a  somewhat  curious  render- 
ing of  Psalm  xci.  5:  ''So  that  thou  shalt 
not  need  to  be  afraid  of  any  bugges  by 
night,  nor  for  the  arrow  that  flieth  by 
day."  The  sentence  in  the  prologue 
reads  as  follows:  "He  tliat  hath  the 
spirit  of  Christ  is  now  no  more  a  child; 
he  neither  leameth  or  maketh  now  any 
longer  for  painof  the  rod,  or  for  fear  of 
bogges,  or  pleasure  of  apples."  There 
used  to  be  a  great  deal  of  dis- 
cussion about  the  precise  meaning  of 
the  word  "bugge"  as  so  applied;  for 
of  course  the  signification  is  quite  dif- 
ferent from  that  now  attached  to  it. 
But  the  word  means  simply  evil  spirit; 
it  is  from  the  same  root  that  we  have 
the  word  "bugaboo,"  and  the  modern 
"bogie"  dreaded  of  the  children.  The 
"Bugge"  Bible  is  sought  for  not  alone 
on  account  of  the  peculiarity  which 
has  brought  it  its  name:  the  prologues, 
by  Q'yndale,  gave  such  offence  to  the 
clergy  that  they  caused  the  edition  to 
be  entirely  suppressed.  This  of  course 
means  that  the  work  is  excessively 
rare;  and  for  a  book  to  be  rare  is 
enough  to  set  all  the  bibliomaniacs  on 
its  track.  The  edition  always  pro- 
duces a  good  price  in  the  market.  One 
collector's  copy  sold  for  £60,  and  an  im- 
perfect specimen  brought  £45  some 
years  ago  in  a  London  auction  room. 

The  so-called  "Breeches"  Bible  of 
1560  is  not  so  valuable.  It  owes  its 
name  and  distinction  to  the  rendering 
of  Genesis  iii.  7:  "Then  the  eyes  of 
them  both  were  opened  and  they  knew 
that  they  were  naked.  And  they  sewed 
fig-tree  leaves  together,  and  made 
themselves  breeches."  The  "Rosin" 
and  the  "Treacle"  Bibles  both  take 
their  name  from  translations  of  the 
well-known  question  of  Jeremiah  now 
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rendered  "Is  there  no  balm  in  Gilead?'* 
In  the  one  case,  for  the  word  "balm" 
we  have  "rosin/*  and  in  the  other  case 
**treacle."  The  word  thus  rendered  by 
three  different  Bnglish  words  often 
occurs  in  the  Bible;  and  it  is  curious  to 
note  that,  although  the  Authorized  Ver- 
sion has  "balm"  in  the  text,  it  gives 
*'rosin"  in  the  margin  as  an  altematiye 
reading.  King  James's  translators 
were  evidently  doubtful  as  to  wliich 
word  exactly  represented  the  original. 
With  these  two  editions  may  be  classed 
the  "Vinegar"  Bible  of  1717.  In  this 
case,  the  name  comes  from  the  head- 
line of  St.  Luke,  chapter  xx.,  the  word 
"vinegar"  being  printed  in  mistake  for 
"vineyard,"  thus:  "The  parable  of  the 
vinegar." 

About  the  year  16S0  several  small 
Bibles  were  printed  by  Robert  Barker, 
the  most  notable  of  which  was  the  oc- 
tavo of  1G31.  This  is  known  as  the 
"Wicked"  Bible,  from  the  omission  of 
the  "not"  from  the  Seventh  Command- 
ment. The  error  must  have  been  dis- 
covered before  the  printing  of  the  edi- 
tion was  finished,  for  in  several  extant 
copies  the  negative  is  in  its  place.  Nev- 
ertheless, the  hapless  printer  was  cast 
in  a  fine  of  £300  by  Archbishop  Laud, 
the  money,  we  are  told,  being  expended 
In  "a  fount  of  fair  Greek  type,"  which 
was  to  render  almost  impossible  such 
enormities  as  the  above.  Only  four 
copies  of  the  "Wicked"  Bible  are 
known  to  exist;  but  curiously  enough 
the  same  blunder  has  lately  been  de- 
tected in  a  German  edition.  Some  col- 
lectors run  after  the  "Whig"  Bible,  so 
called  because  the  ninth  verse  of  Mat- 
thew V.  is  made  to  read:  "Blessed  are  the 
place-makers  for  they  shall  be  called 
the  children  of  God."  This  rare  vol- 
ume, seldom  found  in  a  perfect  condi- 
tion, was  sent  into  the  world  by  a  Gene- 
van printer  in  1562.  In  1613  Barker, 
the  London  printer,  made  two  issues  of 
thiB  Bible,  which  are  generally  distin- 
guished  as   the   "Great   He"   and  the 


"Great  She"  Bibles,  from  the  blunder 
which  substituted  "he"  for  "she"  io 
the  last  clause  of  Ruth  iii.  15.  Copies 
of  either  edition  usually  fetch  a  good 
price.  Not  many  years  ago  an  imper- 
fect copy  of  the  "she"  issue  brought 
teu  guineas  at  Puttick's  sale-room.  The 
"Wife-beater's"  Bible— fortunately,  per- 
haps—is seldom  noticed.  In  this  edi- 
tion the  husband  is  exhorted  to  "en- 
deavor to  beat  the  fear  of  Gtod  into  her" 
—a  method  certainly  calculated  to  in- 
spire the  fear  of  man! 

Published  in  London  in  1572,  the 
"Pagan"  Bible  is  a  real  curiosity,  con- 
taining as  it  does  at  St.  John,  1st  Epis- 
tle, chapter  i.,  a  woodcut  of  Mount 
Olympus  and  the  Gods— Leda  and 
Swan,  Daphne  and  Apollo.  Tliis  ex- 
traordinary Bible  also  contains  other 
scenes  from  the  "Metamorphoses."  It 
is  perfectly  inconceivable,  says  a  writ- 
er, "how  such  utterly  inappropriate  il- 
lustrations should  have  been  allowed  a 
place  in  an  edition  of  the  Bible."  It  is 
well  known,  however,  that  two  or 
three  centuries  ago  the  difficulties  of 
reproducing  pictures  of  any  kind  in 
books  were  so  great  that  one  block  was 
made  to  do  duty  not  only  in  several 
works  of  wholly  diverse  kind,  but  was 
even  used  over  and  over  again  in  the 
same  book.  The  first  Bible  printed  in 
Scotland  is  another  of  the  rarities 
sought  after  by  the  collector.  It  was 
from  the  press  of  Thomas  Bassandyne, 
and  bears  the  date  1576.  The  only  per- 
fect copy  known  is  in  the  possession  of 
the  Earl  of  Morton.  Average  speci- 
mens, if  in  good  condition,  usually 
fetch  something  like  £20.  Of  merely 
curious  Bibles  there  are  a  large  num- 
ber. Thus  there  is  the  "Persecuting 
Printer's"  Bible,  in  which  the  Psalmist 
is  made  to  say:  "Printera  have  perse- 
cuted me  without  a  cause."  The  "Ear 
to  Ear"  Bible  was  printed  at  Oxford  in 
1810,  and  takes  its  name  from  the  ren- 
dering of  Matthew  xiii.  43:  "Who  hath 
ears  to  ear,  let  him  ear."      No  fewer 
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than  three  editions,  the  latest  being  of 
1823,  transform  the  word  "fishers"  In 
Ezekiel  xlvii.  10,  into  **fishes,"  so  that 
the  phrase  reads:  "fishes  shall  stand 
upon  it'*  These  editions  are  accord- 
ingly known  as  the  "Standing-fishes'* 
Bible.  The  "To  Remain"  Bible  ob- 
tained its  name  from  a  very  curious  cir- 
cumstance. In  this  edition,  Galatians 
iv.  29  reads:  "Persecuted  him  that  was 
bom  after  the  Spirit  to  remain,  even  so 

Tbe  G«otlemmD*t  Hagaslne. 


it  is  now."  While  the  work  of  this  edi- 
tion was  in  preparation  the  proof-reader 
was  somewhat  puzzled  about  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  a  comma  should  be  in- 
serted after  the  word  Spirit,  and  ac- 
cordingly asked  his  superior.  When 
the  superior  returned  the  proof-sheet 
it  had  the  words  **To  remain"  pencilled 
on  the  margin,  and  the  printer  inserted 
the  two  words  into  the  body  of  the 
text! 

«/.  Outhbert  Hodden. 


THE  LOST  CORONATION. 


It  will  hardly  be  an  intrusion,  if  we 
venture  to  say  that  the  best  alleyiative 
of  the  King's  mental  and  bodily  sufter- 
ing  must  be  the  thought,  the  certain 
knowledge,  that  liis  illnesss  has  en- 
hanced the  loyalty  of '  the  nation  to 
himself  and  to  the  Crown.  The  sufter- 
ing  man  on  his  sick  bed  draws  us  more 
closely  than  the  crowned  King  on  liis 
throne.  It  is  this  that  gives  the  touch 
of  perfect  reality  to  pageantry  and 
splendor  which  would  not  by  any 
means  have  been  a  lie,  had  personal 
feeling  not  come  into  the  matter  at  all. 
Recognition  of  the  King  as  supreme, 
ideal  tributes  to  monarchy,  have  an 
actual  and  a  perfectly  legitimate  place 
even  when  the  person  of  the  Sovereign 
has  no  attracting  power  and  no  imme- 
diate infiuence.  It  is  only  a  person 
ignorant  of  history  and  of  human  na- 
ture that  will  question  this:  and  many 
who  might  question  it  are  all  the  while 
illustrating  the  truth  of  the  proposi- 
tion. For  it  is  as  difllcult  for  most  men 
and  almost  all  women  to  believe  that 
they  are  pursuing  an  idea  as  to  realize 
that  they  cannot  be  devoted  to  a  per- 
son with  whom  they  have  nothing  per- 
sonally to  do.  And  yet  naturally  when 
there  can  be  real  personal  feeling 
added  to  the  feeling  of  kingship,  loy- 


alty becomes  a  living  force  in  a  quick 
sense  usually  unknown.  It  is  not  mere 
poetic  conceit  that  nature's  touch  makes 
kinship  with  a  king.  There  must  be 
extremely  few,  if  there  is  one,  who  can 
not  enter  into  our  King's  distress  of 
mind  at  feeling  himself  the  unwilling 
helpless  cause  of  a  great  national  dis- 
appointment One  knows  how  in  such 
circumstances— the  most  painful  of  all 
—one  cannot  help  feeling  that  somehow 
or  another  he  is  to  blame  for  all  the 
trouble  he  is  occasioning  and  that, 
whether  he  is  or  not,  others  will  think 
he  is  to  blame.  And  then  the  helpless- 
ness to  prevent  it!  All  this  involves 
a  mental  worry  and  resistance  that 
necessarily  prevents  the  calm  so  ur- 
gently desirable  for  physical  recovery. 
We  cannot  believe  that  with  any  but 
children  sympathy  with  the  King  will 
not  be  the  strongest  feeling  stirred  by 
the  loss  of  the  Coronation  festivities.  If 
there  are  any  such,  if  there  are  any  who 
are  thinking  only  of  their  own  balked 
pleasure-making,  then  for  them  that 
exactly  has  happened  which  should 
have  happened.  They  will  furnish  one, 
we  should  suppose  the  only  possible 
case,  for  not  regretting  the  failure  of 
the  Coronation. 
We  have  to  be  thankful  that  we  are 
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lamenting  a  lost  Coronation  and  not  a 
lost  King.  After  all  we  must  remem- 
ber that,  apart  from  the  King's  per- 
sonal afQiction  and  the  sorrow  which 
as  such  it  must  bring  upon  the  nation, 
this  is  no  national  disaster.  It  has  in 
it  no  element  of  humiliation,  it  does  not 
involve  a  set-back  to  imperial  progress. 
To  the  vast  majority  of  us  personally 
it  means  nothing  but  the  loss  of  a 
splendid  pageant  and  the  enjoyment  of 
a  holiday.  It  ill  becomes  us  to  lament 
it  unreasonably,  when  the  King,  who 
has  to  bear  the  full  force  of  the  blow, 
is  able  to  face  it  with  courage,  heredi- 
tary courage,  and  to  think  of  others 
before  himself,  and  in  particular  of 
those  to  whom  a  little  pleasure  is  a 
great  because  a  very  infrequent  thing. 
It  is  true,  of  course,  that  the  failure  of 
the  festivities  means  actual  business 
loss  to  large  numbers,  and  no  one  will 
wish  to  minimize  the  hardness  of  their 
case.  But  it  is  more  the  loss  of  pro- 
spective profit  than  damages  actually 
incurred  that  men  have  had  to  face. 
For  those  who  have  taken  seats  the 
actual  money  wasted  is  large  only  in 
the  case  of  very  rich  pec^le:  for  the 
dealers  in  seats,  the  syndicates  and 
speculators,  we  have  but  little  sym- 
pathy. Where  they  took  a  risk  they 
had  the  option  of  insuring  against  it: 
nor  is  there  any  special  grround  for 
commiserating  the  underwriters  who 
have  had  to  pay.  It  was  all  in  the 
course  of  business:  the  speculation 
turned  out  adversely:  it  was  merely 
the  fortune  of  war.  On  the  whole,  it 
is  Just  a  great  disappointment,  and 
must  be  taken  us  such;  and  as  such  on 
the  whole  it  has  been  taken.  There 
has  been  a  general  recognition  that 
this  is  no  national  holiday:  the  closing 
of  the  banks  was,  as  it  turned  out  an 
unfortunate  accident  which,  it  appears, 
could  not  be  rectified.  One  could  have 
wished,  perhaps,  that  the  decorations 
had  been  taken  down  and  the  flags 
drawn  in  as  soon  ns  it  was  known  that 


the  festivities  could  not  take  place, 
fact  we  are  rather  surprised  tha 
few  in  London  did  this.  Perh 
however,  that  would  have  given 
gloomy  a  turn  to  things,  almost 
gesting  general  mourning.  As  it  ^ 
the  flags  and  the  brilliant  weather, 
no  procession,  did  very  aptly  figure 
actual  fact,  that  there  has  been  a  g 
disappointment  but  nothing  worse, 
is  a  pity  that  so  many  of  the  n( 
papers,  in  their  anxiety  to  make  a 
play  of  their  excessive  grief,  sh 
have  ridiculously,  not  exaggerated, 
misrepresented  the  effect  on 
crowds  in  London  of  the  first  new 
the  postponement  on  Tuesday, 
mighty  silence  is  said  to  have  falle 
the  people;  then  consternation,  dist 
tearing  of  hair;  in  fact  every  exhib: 
which  might  liave  been  poss 
though  in  England  we  trust  not  lil 
had  the  bulletin  informed  the  ci 
that  the  Channel  Fleet  had  been  f 
hilated  and  that  a  great  hostile  a 
was  rapidly  marching  on  London, 
illustrates  the  tendency  of  the  joui 
ist  to  overreach  himself;  for  all 
sudden  gloom  and  consternation,  w 
is  meant  to  give  an  idea  of  the  d 
of  the  people's  feeling  for  their 
ereign,  could  not  have  been  due  to 
such  cause.  The  first  announcei 
did  not  show  that  the  King  was  in 
critical  condition,  and  all  this  outt 
of  grief  would  simply  have  been 
appointment  at  a  lost  show.  Thj 
not  fair  to  the  people:  who  in  Loi 
at  any  rate  took  the  matter  in  qui 
different  way.  If  there  was  anyt 
remarkable  in  the  reception  of 
news,  it  was  that  it  seemed  to  pro 
so  little  outward  effect  Everyl 
went  on  decorating  as  before,  ei 
body  looked  at  the  decorations  as 
fore;  the  crowd  of  sightseers  nei 
diminished  nor  altered  their  demet 
with  which  there  was  no  fault  to 
The  cynic,  of  course,  would  read 
as  a  determination  to  have  their  p 
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ore,  no  matter  what  had  happened. 
That  may  hare  been  true  of  some;  bat 
the  real  explanation  undoubtedly  was 
that  the  crowds  did  not  believe  any- 
thing was  meant  beyond  possibly  a 
brief  postponement  of  the  festivities; 
they  clearly  did  not  realize  the  danger 
to  the  King.  Some  who  did  know  what 
the  operation  meant,  learning  that  the 
crisis  had  been  survived,  thought  that 
recovery  might  be  very  rapid.  It  took 
the  people  a  very  long  while  to  realize 
that  the  Coronation  really  was  lost, 
and  that  the  King's  condition  put  a 
public  holiday  out  of  the  question. 
That  it  was  so  is  not  very  strange;  and, 
with  all  allowance  for  sudden  drafts 
on  platitude  at  such  a  time  as  this,  it 
is  not  to  the  credit  of  the  London  daily 
press  that  it  should  have  made  this  dis- 
play of  sentiment  by  means  of  a  nds- 
representation  of  fact 

There  is,  of  course,  in  all  sobriety  an 
aspect  of  the  disappointment  wliich 
will  bear  the  description  of  an  irrepar- 
able national  loss.  We  are  not  thinking 
of  old  wives*  stories  about  the  crown- 
ing of  the  King;  a  postponed  Corona- 
tion loses  none  of  its  efficacy.  But 
history  does  not  repeat  itself;  things 
never  happen  exactly  in  the  same  way 
again.  When  again  will  Peace  after  a 
successful  war  and  a  Coronation  coin- 
cide?   Then  it  is  doubtful  if  so  repre- 

Tbe  Satarday  Rertow. 


sentative,  so  ideal  a  gathering  of  the 
British  Empire  can  ever  be  repeated. 
The  Indian  contingent  alone  can  hardly 
be  so  complete  again.  Very  many  per- 
sonages imperially  most  significant 
will  now  return  without  having  taken 
part  in  the  great  object-lesson,  a  lesson 
for  life,  for  which  they  came  over. 
These  are  among  the  things  we  can 
only  regrret  In  all  this  national  disturb- 
ance the  people  and  the  Church  have 
not  forgotten  the  Supreme  B^ng:  the 
services  of  intercession  have  been  en- 
tirely in  place  and  they  have  been  well 
attended.  It  is  beyond  human  ken  to 
trace  the  finger  of  God  in  particular 
phenomena;  but  the  nation  is  right  in 
times  like  these  to  remind  itself  with 
emphasis  that  God  is  in  all.  These 
things  pull  us  up  sharp,  as  we  go  on 
confidently  assuming  that  we  are  our 
own  masters.  Nature's  touch  in  the 
convulsions  of  the  West  Indies  re- 
minded us  not  to  be  so  c^it^in  that  the 
kingdom  of  man  over  conquered  nature 
is  at  hand.  This  disappointment,  com- 
ing at  the  last  moment  wben  every- 
thing else  had  conspired  to  make  the 
great  British  festival  a  success,  may 
well  remind  us  to  be  a  little  less  Inso- 
lent in  our  *'Anglo-Saxon"  success. 
Even  the  British  Empire  is  not  entirely 
its  own  master. 
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Gerald  Massey  has  written  so  little 
of  late  years  that  his  productive  days 
might  well  have  been  thought  to  be 
over,  the  more  so  that  he  is  now 
seventy-seven  years  old.  But  it  ap- 
pears that  he  is  occupied  upon  a  pon- 
derous work  treating  of  the  Egyptian 
Wisdom  and  its  bearings  upon  the 
world's  thought. 


Mr.  Marion  Crawford  produces  books 
so  rapidly  that  it  is  not  easy  to  realize 
that  he  is  capable  of  such  self-restraint 
as  is  implied  in  the  statement  that  he 
has  Just  destroyed  two-thirds  of  a 
novel  because  he  did  not  think  it  good. 
What  if  Hall  Caine  or  Marie  Corelli 
were  to  judge  their  works  with  similar 
conscientiousness  ? 
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Lovers  of  Ruskiu  will  learn  with 
some  perturbation  that  the  new  defini- 
tive edition  of  his  writings  is  to  include 
some  passages  which  the  author  chose 
to  omit  The  "Seven  Lamps  of  Archi- 
tecture" for  example,  will  contain 
about  eight  thousand  words  which 
Kuskln  excluded  but  which  have  been 
replaced  from  the  original  draft.  Rus- 
kiu had  such  exquisite  taste  as  to  the 
form  in  which  he  cast  his  thoughts 
that  it  might  have  been  well  to  allow 
his  rejection  of  these  passages  to  be 
decisive. 

Slighter  than  Its  rivals  of  the  "Pene- 
lope* series,  many  readers  will  find 
Kate  Douglas  Wiggin's  new  volume, 
'*The  Diary  of  a  Goose-Girl,"  most  at- 
tractive of  all.  With  absolutely  no  ad- 
mixture of  information  and  only  the 
slightest  tincture  of  romance,  it  is  pure 
fun  and  satire  from  beginning  to  end, 
doing  for  Uie  poultry  yard  what 
Charles  Dudley  Warner  did,  a  genera- 
tion ago,  for  the  garden.  There  are 
illustrations,  in  admirable  keeping,  on 
nearly  every  page.  Claude  A.  Shep- 
person  is  the  artist.  Houghton,  Mif- 
flin &  Co. 

The  author  of  "Robert  Toumay*'  fol- 
lows his  romance  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution  with  a  story  of  our  own  Civil 
War.  The  Virginia  family  which 
gives  its  name  to  the  book,  "The  Clay- 
bornes,"  is  divided,  the  father  and 
younger  son  choosing  the  side  of  the 
South,  the  older  son  fighting  for  the 
Union.  The  latter  Is  the  hero  of  the 
story,  and  the  wavering  of  his  affec- 
tion between  his  boyhood's  fancy— now 
become  one  of  Beauregard's  spies— and 
the  daughter  of  a  general  in  the  North- 
ern army,  forms  the  central  thread  of 
the  narrative,  along  which  cluster  a 
series  of  such  stirring  incidents  as 
many  readers  will  enjoy.  The  histori- 
cal action  takes  place  about  Vicksburg. 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 


Studies  in  heredity  are  to  the  fore 
tills  season,  and  the  inheritance  with 
which  Ripley  D.  Saunders  endows  his 
hero,  "John  Kenadie,"  is  a  blood-feud. 
The  peculiar  interest  of  the  story  lies 
In  Kenadie's  ignorance  of  the  feud, 
which  his  widowed  mother  has  been  at 
pains  to  secure  by  removing  from  their 
home  in  Kentucky,  and  in  the  uncon- 
scious—and to  himself  InexpllcaUe— 
aversion  which  he  feels  for  its  object, 
when  malicious  chance  throws  them 
together  in  a  little  Arkansas  school- 
house.  In  maturer  years  the  coquetry 
of  a  pretty  neighbor  fans  the  smoulder- 
ing passion  to  flame,  and  only  the  wis- 
dom and  tact  of  the  gentle  old  school- 
master avert  a  tragic  outcome.  The 
book  is  readable  throughout,  and  con- 
tains passages  of  unusual  feeling  and 
delicacy.    Houghton,  MlflUn  &  Co. 

"The  Virginian"  from  whom  Owen 
Wlster's  spirited  novel  takes  its  title 
is  the  same  picturesque  cow-puncher 
who  has  already  fascinated  so  many 
readers  as  he  has  appeared  in  the 
magazines.  The  unrivalled  story-teller 
of  that  remarkahle  yarn,  "The  Game 
and  the  Nation,"  could  not  be  more 
vividly  real,  but  he  becomes  even  more 
attractive  in  this  circumstantial  ac- 
count of  his  love-making.  The  little 
Vermonter  who  subdues  him  at  the 
very  height  of  his  adventurous  career 
is  a  descenidant  of  "Molly  Stark."  and 
carries  her  inherited  name  piquantly. 
The  uneven  progress  of  the  high-mind- 
ed Virginian's  wooing  furnishes  the 
thread  of  a  narrative  that  not  only 
has  color  and  dash  but  deals  with  prob- 
lems of  law,  order  and  social  distinc- 
tion in  a  broad  and  human  way.  The 
Macmillan  Co. 

Readers  of  The  Living  Age  need  no 
introduction  to  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen, 
who  writes  the  volume  on  "George 
Eliot"  for  the  Macmlllans'  series,  Eng- 
lish Men  of  Letters.  They  know  him 
as  one  of  the   most  accomplished  of 
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contemporary  critics  and  essayists;  and 
tliey  wiJl  expect  to  find  in  this  new  vol- 
ume tlie  acumen,  the  sense  of  propor- 
tion and  the  just  and  delicate  apprecia- 
tion wliich  characterizes  his  **Hours 
in  a  Library"  and  the  scores  of  critical 
and  biographical  essays  contributed  by 
him  more  recently  to  the  English  re- 
views. Nor  will  they  be  disappointed. 
The  volume  is  of  modest  proportions, 
like  its  predecessors  in  this  series;  but 
within  its  barely  two  hundred  pages 
there  is  compressed  one  of  the  most 
charming  and  informing  accounts  of 
George  Eliot's  personality  and  literary 
career  which  has  been  published,  to- 
gether with  carefully  considered  an- 
alyses and  estimates  of  each  of  her 
more  important  works. 

An  Enoch  Arden  of  the  Far  West, 
returning  to  find  his  wife,  not  bound  to 
another  but  as  hopelessly  separated 
from  him  by  inherited  wealth  and  by 
the  ambitions  it  enables  her  to  realize 
for  their  children,  is  the  central  figure 
in  Mary  Hallock  Footers  new  novel, 
'The  Desert  and  the  Sown."  His  son's 
charming  romance  serves  to  relieve  the 
gloom  of  the  plot,  and  the  shifting  of 
its  scene  first  from  a  garrison  post  on 
the  frontier  to  the  snowbound  wilder- 
ness at  the  north,  then  to  the  Oregon 
desert,  and  finally  to  the  region  of 
Dutch  traditions  about  the  Hudson, 
gives  opportunity  for  noticeable  bits  of 
description.  Mrs.  Foote's  work  never 
lacks  distinction,  and  she  has  put  much 
laborious  character  study  into  this 
book,  but  her  pen  does  not  move  with 
its  wonted  zest  under  the  impulse  of 
themes  like  these,  and  one  misses  the 
dash  and  verve  of  her  earlier  stories. 
It  is  the  romance  of  generous  youth, 
not  the  realism  of  sordid  middle-age 
that  shows  her  talent  at  its  best. 
Houghton,  MifiUn  &  Go. 

William  Watson's  "Ode  on  the  Day  of 
the  Coronation  of  King  Edward  VII." 
<John  Lane,  publisher)  is  as  noble  and 


virile  a  piece  of  verse  as  has  seen  the 
light  this  many  a  day.  Loftily  patri- 
otic and  finely  imaginative,  it  gathers 
up  the  memories  and  glories  of  the 
past  and  makes  them  the  occasion,  not 
of  idle  vaunting  but  of  serious  reflec- 
tion upon  the  responsibilities  of  the 
present.  The  bards  surely  are  not  alt- 
dead  when  the  sources  of  England's 
greatness  are  traced  In  such  lines  as 
these: 

"How  many  peoples  crown  thee,  who 
shall  say? 

Time,  and  the  ocean,  and  some  foster- 
ing star, 

In  high  cabal  have  made  us  what  we 
are, 

Who  stretch  one  hand  to  Huron's 
bearded  pines, 

And  one  on  Kashmir's  snowy  shoulder 
lay, 

And  round  the  streaming  of  whose  rai- 
ment shines 

The  iris  of  the  Australasian  spray. 

For  waters  have  connived  at  our  de- 
signs. 

And  winds  have  plotted  with  us— and 
behold. 

Kingdom  in  kingdom,  sway  in  over- 
sway, 

Dominion  fold  In  fold." 

The  Ode  closes  with  this  solemn  note 
of  warning: 

"Already  is  doom  a-splnnlng,  if  un- 
stirred 

In  leisure  of  ancient  pathways  she  lose 
touch 

Of  the  hour,  and  overmuch 

Recline  upon  achievement,  and  be  slow 

To  take  the  world  arriving,  and  forget 

How  perilous  are  the  stature  and  port 
that  so 

Invite  the  arrows,  how  unslumberlng 
all 

The  hates  that  watch  and  crawl. 

Nor  must  she,  like  the  others,  yield  up 
yet 

The  generous  dreams!  but  rather  live 
to  be 

Saluted  in  the  hearts  of  men  as  she 

Of  high  and  singular  election,  set 

Benignant  on  the  mitigated  sea; 

That  greatly  loving  freedom  loved  to 
free, 

And  was  herself  the  bridal  and  em- 
brace 

Of  strength  and  conquering  g^aee." 
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OPHELIA. 

There  ruDS  a  crisscross  pattern  of  small 

leaves 
Espalier  in  a  fading  summer  air, 
And  there  Ophelia  walks,    an     azure 

flow'r, 
Whom  wind  and  snowflakes  and  the 

sudden  rain 
Of  love's  wild  skies  have  purified  to 

heav'n. 
There  is  a  beauty  past    ail    weeping 

now 
In  that  sweet  crooked  mouth,  that  va- 
cant smile; 
Only  a  lonely  gray  in  those  mad  eyes 
Which  never  on  earth  shall  learn  their 

loneliness: 
And  when  mid  startled  birds  she  sings 

lament. 
Mocking  in  hope  the  long  voice  of  the 

stream. 
It  seems  her  heart's  lute  hath  a  broken 

string. 
Ivy  she  hath  that  to  old  ruins  clings; 
And  rosemary  that  sees  remembrance 

fade; 
And  pansies  deeper  than  the  gloom  of 

dreams. 
But  ah!  if  utterable,  would  this  earth 
Remain  the  base  unreal  thing  it  is? 
Better  be  out  of  sight  of  peering  eyes; 
Out-out  of  hearing  of  all-useless  words; 
And,  lest,  at  last,  ev'n    earth    should 

learn  mad  secrets. 
Lest  that  sweet  wolf  from  some  dim 

thicket  steal. 
Better  the  glassy  horror  of  the  stream! 
W.  J.  de  la  Mare. 

Tbe  Hootbly  Bertow. 


MY  GARDEN. 

I  have  a  little  Garden  set 
With  Lavender  and  Mignonette 
And  here  my  Dial  stands  to  mark 
The  dawning  of  each  Day  from  Dark— 
And  here,  as  Beatrice  imaged  fair, 
The  strong  light  shining  on  her  Hair, 
Closing  her  Eyes  in  Death's  Repose, 
While  on  her  Hands  the  white  Dove 

throws 
The  longed  for  Poppy  flowers  of  Sleep- 
So  I  my  Tryst  with  Death  would  keep 


Beside  my  Garden's  Dial  stone 
Like  Dante's  Beatrice— alone. 

My  Garden  of  sweet  Dreams  and  F 

cies. 
Tall  Lilies  and  my  Purple  Pansies, 
^ly  Rosemary  for  remembering 
The  Love  of  many  a  bygone  Spring 
Were  it  not  best  to  pass  away 
In  Evening  hour  of  quiet  Day 
Alone  beside  my  gentle  Flowers, 
Who  comforted  my  lonely  Hours 
And  blessed  me,  as  such  Beings  bl< 
With  their  exceeding  loveliness? 

Alone— in  one  swift  Moment  pass, 
Leaving  no  Shadow  on  the  Grass, 
Where  oft  my  earthly  Form  hath  s 
A  Shadow  on  each  Garden  Bed- 
All  unattended— voiceless  Prayer 
Uttered  beside  me— everywhere— 
Into  the  flowerless,  strange  Unkno 
Alone— still  in  God's  Hands— alone 
Arabella  Romill 
The  Bambler. 


THE  HILLS  ARE  CLEAR. 

The  hills  are  clear,  the  summits  fi 
The  clouds  and  shadows  fade  and  f 
The  misty  bands  are  scattering, 
From  ridge  and  peak  away  they  fli 
To  find  a  rest  beyond  the  sea; 
All  vanished  now  from  you  and  me 
The  sadness  and  the  sorrowing, 

The  hills  are  cU 
The  sunlight  gleams  on  rock  and  ti 
It  glints  upon  the  granite  scree, 
It  glows  on  bracken,  bent  and  ling, 
And  all  the  weary  waters  sing. 
Oh  Weary-heart,  look  up  and  see. 
The  hills  are  ck 
B.  Or 
Leisare  Hour. 


O  WORLD,  BE  NOBLER. 

O  world,  be  nobler  for  her  sake. 

If  she  but  knew  thee  what  thou  i 
What  wrongs  are  borne,  what  de 

are  done, 
In  thee,  beneath  thy  daily  sun. 
Knows't  thou   not  that   her  ten 
heart 
For  pain  and  very  shame  would  brej 
O  world,  be  nobler  for  her  sake. 

Laurence  Binyat 
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THE  RUSSIAN  AWAKENING- 


On  the  19th  February  (March  4th 
this  year),  a  sceptical  Russian,  after 
roaminfiT  In  the  feverish  streets  of  St. 
Petersbnrs*  said  to  his  friends  in  the 
evening,  with  an  expression  of  con- 
sternation on  his  face:  "Yes,  I  have 
seen  now  how  revolutions  begin." 

What  was  it  that  convinced  that 
sceptic?  It  was  only  one  of  those  street 
demonstrations  which  have  occurred, 
besides  St  Petersburg,  in  Moscow, 
Kiev,  Kh&rkov,  Ekaterinoslav,  Odessa, 
Tlflis,  Tomsk,  Nizhny-Novgorod, 
Drinsk,  Riga,  Kishiny6v,  and  so  many 
other  places  whose  "unpronounceable" 
names  it  would  be  too  hard  to  impose 
on  the  British  reader.  These  demon- 
strations are  now  in  their  second  year, 
and  their  characteristic  features— 
whether  they  happened  in  1901  or  in 
1902,  in  the  north,  or  in  the  south,  in 
the  west  or  in  the  east— are  the  same. 
Let  us,  for  example,  look  back  to  what 
took  place  in  Kharkov  at  the  beginning 
of  last  year. 

On  the  morning  of  the  19th  February 
(March  4th,  1901)  a  number  of  students 
of  the  University,  the  Veterinary  Insti- 
tute, and  thfe  Technology  Institute  went 
to  the  cathedral  of  St.  Nicholas,  ask- 
ing the  clergy  to  conduct  a  special  com- 
memoration service,  as  that  day  was 
the  anniversary  of  the  emancipation  of 


the  serfs.  Had  the  priests  understood 
that  this  was  meant  for  a  political 
manifestation  they  would  probably 
have  refused,  as  was  the  case  previ- 
ously on  similar  occasions.  But  they 
did  not;  so  the  fee  being  duly  paid,  the 
service  took  place,  and  the  undergradu- 
ates behaved  vdth  the  reserve  and  pro- 
priety due  to  the  occasion.  When,  on 
its  conclusion,  the  usual  prayer  for  the 
Royal  Family  was  begun,  the  students 
started  to  go  out  into  the  open  square, 
where  they  struck  up  the  Russian  Mar- 
seillaise, '"Doubinoushka,"  and,  accom- 
panied by  the  public,  made  their  way 
to  the  University.  But  here  Cossacks 
made  a  rush  on  them,  using  their  '*na- 
gayki,"  and  surrounded  the  undergrad- 
uates. It  must  be  explained  that  the 
noffdyka  is  a  formidable  instrument, 
although  in  appearance  only  a  whip. 
Its  leathern  part  is  not  longer  than  its 
stick,  but  of  the  same  thickness  all  its 
length— the  thickness  of  a  finger,  and 
loaded  with  wire.  ^It  cuts  the  flesh.  The 
Cossacks  were  in  a  state  of  rage,  as 
they  had  been  kept  for  weeks  in  am- 
buscade—i.  e.,  cold  and  hungry.  They 
charged  now  with  the  utmost  ferocity 
and  indiscriminately  both  men  and 
women,  among  whom  were  many 
mothers  and  sisters  of  the  undergradu- 
ates.   A  girl  who  was  on  the  sidewalk 
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with  a  music  case  in  her  hand,  prob- 
ably on  her  way  to  school,  noticing  a 
Cossack  officer  raise  his  whip  against 
a  student,  dashed  at  the  aggressor  and 
belabored  his  face  with  the  music  case, 
thus  saving  the  young  man.  Another 
student  was  so  severely  wounded  that 
lie  was  taken  to  the  hospital  groaning 
4a  11  the  time.  Still  another  received 
ibad  cuts  across  his  face,  and  several 
Were  seen  bleeding.  There  were  about 
-Ti  hundred  students,  and  seventy  of 
them  were  arrested  and  taken  in  four 
•divisions  to  the  police  station,  situated 
^lose  by  the  Square  of  St.  Nicholas. 
This  conflict  brought  to  the  spot  large 
trowds  of  the  populace,  and  more  stu- 
dents, who  remained  there  till  night- 
fall. Collections  to  secure  food  and 
tobacco  for  the  captured  were  going  on 
among  the  multitude,  and  conversa- 
tions proved  that  the  ordinary  citizen 
was  on  the  side  of  the  demonstrators. 
Some  shopkeepers— a  very  conservative 
and  loyal  class— were  heard  to  remark 
of  the  troops  employed,  "They  had 
better  go  and  fight  the  Germans  than 
their  own  people."  The  peasants  made 
remarks  to  the  eflPect  that  the  under- 
graduates were  horsewhipped  because 
they  showed  sympathy  with  the  peas- 
antry. 

In  the  meanwhile,  news  of  the  events 
of  the  morning  spread  through  the 
town.  A  demonstration  was  generally 
expected  in  the  afternoon,  and  indeed 
took  place  towards  six  o'clock.  More 
enthusiastic  singing  of  songs  of  Free- 
dom and  shouts  of  "Down  with  Autoc- 
racy r  "Long  live  Socialism!"  on  the 
part  of  the  public;  more  ferocious 
charges  and  arrests  on  the  part  of  the 
cavalry  and  the  police.  This  did  not 
disperse  the  peaceful  multitude,  how- 
ever. Soon  some  8,000  people  collected 
In  the  Theatre  squares.  Everyone  was 
in  a  state  of  excitement  and  enthusi- 
asm. Even  the  townspeople  (ladies, 
young  girls,  officers  and  pupils  from 
ttie  Middle  Scliools)  were  triumphant 


and  Joyful,  and  praised  the  Undergrad- 
uates. Now  the  factory  workers  ap- 
peared: they  were  so  numerous  that 
the  students  and  even  a  good  portion 
of  the  general  public  seemed  lost  in 
their  mass.  The  conservative  and  prig- 
gish section  of  the  onlookers  expected 
the  conduct  of  the  factory  workers 
would  be  that  of  a  rabble,  that  they 
would  take  to  smashing  windows  and 
plundering  the  shops.  But  nothing  of 
the  kind  happened;  they  seemed  very 
well  disciplined  and  their  animosity 
was  directed  exclusively  against  the 
official  aggressors.  Many  of  the  work- 
ing-men were  greatly  excited,  and  ex- 
plained that  thousands  would  have 
come  to  the  rescue  of  the  students  had 
not  the  Cossacks  and  soldiers  taken 
precautions  to  surround  all  the  facto- 
ries outside  the  town,  and  in  this  way 
prevented  them  from  going.  Only  a 
few  succeeded  in  breaking  through  this 
chain.  Those  who  came  to  the  dem- 
onstration were  mainly  from  the  town 
factories. 

One  of  the  charging  Cossacks  was 
wounded  and  dragged  down  from  his 
horse.  The  rest  rushed  at  the  workmen 
and  attacked  them  with  whips,  while 
they,  in  defence,  broke  the  fences  and 
the  seats  of  the  squares,  and  used  the 
boards  as  weapons,  beating  off  the  Cos- 
sacks. One  of  the  workmen  shouted, 
"They  have  robbed  us  of  everything 
now,  we  can  endure  it  no  longer;  we 
should  be  freer  in  our  graves!*'  As  the 
throng  of  workmen  and  some  students 
moved  in  the  direction  of  the  provincial 
governor's  residence,  a  new  detach- 
ment of  irregular  cavalry  darted  from 
the  gate  of  a  private  house  with  un- 
sheathed sabres  with  shouts  and  yells 
and  began  to  hit  anyone  they  came 
across.  The  order  was  to  use  the  flat 
of  their  swords.  But  eithei*  the  flat  can 
cut  as  well,  or  the  order  was  not 
strictly  obeyed— in  any  case  a  techno- 
logical student  was  killed,  while  many 
others  were  wounded  and  badly  hurt. 
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The  workmen  again  used  their  planks 
and  sticks  in  defence,  but  were  over- 
powered. 

Such    is  the  picture  of    one  of  the 
earliest  street   manifestations   in   the 
^uth;  but  it  is  the  same  in  the  North. 
X.et  us  imagine,  for    example,  in  St. 
Petersburg,  on  March  3rd-16th  last.  By 
11  A.M.  the  Nevsky  Prospekt  presented 
an  unusual  picture.    Instead  of  a  well* 
dressed  holiday  public,  great  numbers 
•of  factory  workers  were  circulating  in 
the   streets.     They  had   come    to  the 
town  on  the  previous  day,  or  earlier, 
^r  stayed  at  St.  Petersburg  overnight 
for  fear  of  being  otherwise  prevented 
by  the  police  from  joining  the  demon- 
strators.    A  certain  tension  could  be 
observed    on   their    faces.     Evidently 
•everybody  expected  something  to  liap- 
pen.      By  noon  the  throng  was  such 
that  the  extremely  wide  side  walks  of 
the  main  artery  of  the  capital  proved 
insufficient  for  it,  and  the  public  were 
-walking  along  the  roadway,  and  yet 
more  and  more  people  arrived  on  the 
itcene.  About  half-past  twelve  the  sing- 
ing  of    the    "Marseillaise"    near    the 
Church  of  St.  Katharine  thrilled  the 
throng,  and  a  red  banner  was  hoisted. 
Many  of  those  of  the  other  side  of  the 
Toad  rushed  towards  that  group.     At 
the     same    time    a     detachment    of 
mounted  gendarmes  with  bare  swords 
dashed  out  of     some  courtyard     and 
charged  the  demonstrators.    In  a  few 
minutes  the  standard-bearer,  a  work- 
man, was  felled  to  the  ground  bleed- 
ing, and  the  triumphant  police  carried 
away  the  red  flag.     But  immediately 
after  shouts  of    "Down  with    Autoc- 
racy!"     "Long    live    Liberty!"    were 
heard  from  afar,  and  another  red  ban- 
ner appeared  at  another  point  on  the 
Nevsky  Prospekt.    This  was  repeated 
several  times.     Whenever  the  shouts 
of  the  demonstrators,  singing,  or  red 
flags  with  "seditious"  inscriptions  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  police,  gen- 
•darmes  and  squads  of  mobilized  house- 


porters,  they  rushed  to  that  point, 
bringing  havoc  on  the  heads  of  the 
multitude.  The  number  of  these  bashi- 
bazouks  was  enormous,  but  the  num- 
bers of  the  crowd  were  still  larger,  so 
the  Bhirri  had  to  rush  hither  and  thither 
after  the  pliantom  of  rebellion,  which 
was  now  here,  now  there,  and  seemed 
to  be  everywhere.  "I  was  standing  on 
the  [so-called]  Kazan  Bridge,"  says  an 
eye-witness,  "when  by  the  arcades  of 
the  Ooatinny  Dvor  the  cries  of  *Down 
with  Autocracy!*  and  *Long  live  politi- 
cai  Liberty!'  were  heard.  The  gen- 
darmes galloped  there,  and  began  to 
rain  blows  on  the  crowd  with  un- 
sheathed sabres.  The  sight  was  hor- 
rible. The  gall<H>ing  horses,  the  enraged 
faces  of  the  soldiers,  the  clinking  of 
the  arms,  were  alone  sufficient  to  im- 
press the  puWic  with  terror.  We  rushed 
as  far  as  the  Michael  Square,  but  again 
hit  on  the  gendarmes,  who  now  chased 
us  in  the  opposite  direction,  returning 
from  the  Oostinny  Dvor,  Revolutionary 
cries  still  floated  in  the  air.  People 
tried  to  slip  between  the  galloping 
horses,  but  the  majority  were  chased 
to  the  square  facing  the  Catholic 
Church.  The  gates  leading  into  the 
churchyard  were  locked.  The  public 
tried  to  stand  as  close  to  the  wall  as 
possible,  and  to  manoeuvre  among  the 
brandished  sabres.  At  the  same  time, 
just  opposite,  mounted  gendarmes  and 
constables  on  foot  surrounded  a  large 
group  of  people,  who  were  pressed 
towards  the  buildings,  and  belabored 
them  with  sabres  and  fists.  One  could 
see  how  Individual  persons  bleeding, 
without  caps,  with  their  clothes  torn, 
contrived  to  escape,  or  were  violently 
dragged  out"  The  hottest  flght  prolb- 
ably  took  place  on  and  around  the  high 
stone  staircase  of  the  Town  Hall.  A 
student  of  the  Technological  Institute 
ran  to  the  top  of  It,  and  unfurling  a 
red  banner  called  to  the  crowd  to  close 
round  him.  His  appeal  was  replied  to 
with  a  thunderous  "Down  with  Autoc- 
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racy!"  Tbe  gendarmes  rushed  up  the 
staircase  to  capture  the  flag.  The  stu- 
dent held  it  up  for  about  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  when,  seeing  that  the  police 
were  getting  the  upper  hand,  he  threw 
the  banner  over  their  heads  into  the 
street  A  gendarme  officer  rushed  to 
seize  it,  but  was  rather  roughly  handled 
by  the  crowd.  Then  came  the  mounted 
gendarmes  with  unsheathed  swords. 
The  numbers  of  bleeding  people  in- 
creased. In  a  few  minutes  this  squad 
turned  in  another  direction,  attracted 
by  new  demonstrative  cries.  But  a  new 
detachment  of  cavalry  continued  the 
charge,  using  their  heavy  whips. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  the  fists  of 
the  police,  the  whips  of  the  Cossacks, 
the  sabres  of  the  gendarmes,  and  the 
butt-ends  of  the  infantry  rifles  play  a 
far  more  prominent  part  in  all  these 
proceedings  than  any  really  rebellious 
activity  of  the  population.  Tes,  so  it 
is.  The  discontented  crowds  are  un- 
armed, their  only  weapons  are,  so  far, 
shouts,  banners  and  martrydom  for 
Liberty,  while  the  auto-bureaucratic 
regime  meets  these  with  the  infliction 
of  wounds  and  death.  Still  there  are 
features  in  this  uneven  struggle  which 
are  of  very  ill-omen  for  auto-bureauc- 
racy. Such  is,  in  the  flrst  place,  the 
hearty  compact  between  the  factory 
workers  and  the  masses  of  the  towns 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  forward  ele- 
ments of  the  classes,  mainly  repre- 
sented by  the  students  of  the  different 
higher  educational  institutions,  on  the 
other.  Secondly,  there  is  the  persist- 
ency with  which  the  cries  "Down  with 
Autocracy!"  "Long  live  Liberty"  are 
now  resounding  throughout  the  Empire 
of  the  Tzars.  The  shouters  are  invari- 
ably beaten  down,  even  shot  down,  as 
we  shall  see  later  on;  but  the  cry  is 
raised  again  and  again.  Revolutions 
are,  unfortunately,  not     accomplished 


by  shouts  alone;  but  does  not  the 
Tzar's  Government  take  all  possible 
pains  to  teach  the  population  thia^ 
simple  truth?  And  it  will  succeed  in 
teaching  them,  as  it  has  to  a  consider- 
able extent  succeeded  in  diverting  by 
persecutions  the  purely  religious  popu- 
lar movement  of  the  last  thirty  years 
into  the  political  channel.  Besides  our 
own  information,  which  proves  that 
various  sectarians  of  the  present  day 
read  most  eagerly  and  approve  of  the 
contemporary  revolutionary  press,  we 
have  the  following  statement  by  Mr. 
K.  Pobedonostser  himself  in  his  last 
report  to  the  Tzar:  "Stundism  is  a 
particularly  formidable  and  threaten- 
ing power  for  this  reason,  that  the 
thought  of  contemporary  Stundists  be- 
comes more  and  more  negative  in  its 
attitude  and  area,  and  thus  assumes  a 
most  dangerous  tendency  with  respect 
to  the  social  and  political  structure  of 
our  fatherland."  According  to  the  defi- 
nition of  an  Orthodox  missionary, 
given  in  the  same  document,  a  Stundist 
of  the  present  time  "reads  the  gospel 
assiduously,  but  he  loves  Christ  not  as 
his  Divine  Redeemer,  but  as  a  worker 
in  the  social  and  political  field/*  and 
in  the  gospel  he  seeks  '*f  or  some  ground 
for  his  liberty-loving  tendencies  In  the 
domain  of  social  and  economic  life." 
The  following  words  are  further  quoted 
to  illustrate  the  above  characteristics: 
—"We  do  not  want  to  follow  you,"  said 
a  Stundist  to  the  missionary,  "we  do 
not  like  y(mr  Christ  You  with  your 
Christ  have  bartered  men  for  dogs,* 
while  we  with  our  Christ  wish  to  be 
free."  Another  declared:— "We  have 
freed  ourselves  from  the  serf-holders, 
we  will  free  ourselvs  from  the  priests 
as  well."  The  chief  Procurator  finally 
states  that  the  Stundists  have  taken 
an  active  part  in  the  socialist  and  labor 
movement  in  the  port  of  Nikola6v. 


<  A  reference  to  the  times  of  serfdom  when 
*  good  Christians  "  did  not  scruple  to  sell  and 


barter  other  good  Christians,  and  the  Church 
had  nothing  to  say  af^alnst  it.—  F.  V. 
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The  reader  has,  probably,  overlooked 
the  fact,  that  while  the  Cossacks  are 
spoken  of  aa  chief  actors  In  the  sup- 
pression of    the  Kharkov  demonstra- 
tion, their  name  was  not  mentioned  at 
all  In  the  account  of  the  St  Petersburg 
events  of  March  3-16.      And  yet  this 
IK>lnt8  to  a  most  significant  symptom 
In  the  development  of  the  Russian  lib- 
eration movement    It  is  an  undeniable 
fact  now,  that  as  soon  as  the  rumors 
of  that  coming  demonstration  spread 
in  St  Petersburg,  the  ofllcers  of  the 
Cossack  bodyguard    regiment,  headed 
t>y  their  commander,  made  a  declara- 
tion to  the  Home  Secretary  that  in  case 
their  regiment  should  be  ordered  to  put 
down  the    demonstrators,  they  would 
obey  In  c<mformlty  with  military  law, 
but  afterwards  they  would  resign  their 
positions  In  a  body.     This  fact  is  far 
from    being    unique.      According    to 
Renter's  Agency,  800  men  of  the  Soumy 
Hussar    Regiment    have   been   trans- 
ferred to  various  remote  provinces  on 
account  of  their  having  refused  to  fire 
on  the  people  during  the  recent  rioting 
In  Moscow.    A  detachment  of  marine 
infantry  stationed    in     St.  Petersburg 
will,  it  is  said,  be  dealt  with  in  the 
same  way  for  not  having  helped  to  re- 
press the  student  disorders.     Refusals 
to  fire  on  the  people  occurred  also  in 
the    manufacturing    district    between 
Moscow  and    Vladimir,  although    the 
fact  Is  denied  by  the  Government  on 
the  ground  that  no  uhlans  are  stationed 
In  those  regions  and  that  there  is  no 
Colonel  Morozov  among  the  command- 
ing officers.    An  erroneous  designation 
of  the  regiment,  and  an  error  in  the 
surname  of  Its  commander  may  have 
been  committed.  Inasmuch  as  there  is 
a  well-known  family  of  the  Morozovs 
among  the  manufacturers  In  that  local- 
ity, and  it  may  have  been  mixed  up 
with  that  of  the  commander,  but  this 
does  not  alter  the  essence  of  the  news. 
Just  at  the  time  I  am  writing  reliable 
private  Information  comes  that  twenty- 


eight  soldiers  were  arrested  in  the  Pol- 
tava province  for  refusing  to  fire  on 
the  peasants,  and  an  officer  Is  being 
court-martialled    for    having    ordered 
only  every  tenth     rifle  to  be    loaded. 
Some  officers  in  command  of    troops 
despatched  from  Kharkov  to  the  V&lkl 
district  asked  their  chief  commander 
in  the  former     town  for  Instructions 
how  to  act  in  view  of  refusals  of  pri- 
vates to  fire.    Perhaps  a  still  more  con- 
vincing proof  of  the  possible  "danger- 
ous" spirit  among  the  military  Is  the 
official  orders  of  army  commanders.  In 
one  of  these,  dated  April  5-18  (and  se- 
cured by  the    revolutionists)  we  find 
among   others,    the    following   points: 
''(1)     In  no  case  should  the  military 
enter  into  any  conversations  with  the 
crowd;  (3)  never  to  fire  aimlessly  above 
the  people's  heads;     (4)  to  use  arms, 
as  the  commander-in-chief  puts  it,  con- 
scientiously—i.  e.,  without  any  reserve." 
There  is  absolutely  nothing  surpris- 
ing   in    the    above-mentioned    facts. 
Neither  the  Russian  officer  of  the  army, 
nor  the  Russian  soldier— I  mean  of  the 
average    type— is  that    haughty,  arro- 
gant military  bully  of  Prussian  manu- 
facture, a  representative  of  which,  be- 
ing asked  on'  the  eve  of  the  German 
Revolution  of  1848,  whether  he  would 
fire  on  the  people,  if  ordered  to  do  so, 
replied:  "With  much  pleasure!"     The 
Slav  nature  of  a  Russian  makes  this, 
as  a  rule,  impossible.    Alexander  III. 
tried  to  inoculate  the  Russian  military 
officer  with  the  feeling  of  "the  honor 
of  the  uniform"  on  the  Prussian  pat- 
tern by  introducing  duelling;  while  his 
uncle,   the   late   Grand-Duke  Nicholas 
attempted  to  shake,  by  his  orders,  the 
spirit  of  comradeship  among  them.  But 
nothing  came  of  it    The  Russian  sol- 
dier is  also  taught  and  trained  in  the 
Rpirit  and  habits  dictated  by  the  inter- 
ests of  autocracy.      But  the  term  of 
actual  sen-ice  in  the  ranks  is  now  only 
four  years.     It  produces  its  effect,  no 
doubt,  but  it  is  not  long  enough  to  kill 
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in  the  recruit's  sonl  his  love  for  his 
home,  his  village,  to  make  him  unable 
to  understand  the  interests,  Joys  and 
sorrows  of  the  peasantry,  to  forget  the 
forfeiture  of  his  soul  in  ease  of  shoot- 
ing down  defenceless  men,  women  and 
children. 

Humanity  is  not  the  only  motive  on 
the  ground  of  which  a  Russian  officer 
of  the  army  may  object  to  his  being 
employed  for  the  suppression  of  politi- 
cal manifestations.  The  army  holds 
the  police  in  the  greatest  contempt.  An 
officer  of  the  gendarmes  can,  practi- 
cally, never  get  a  commission  in  any 
army  regiment,  as  the  officers  of  that 
regiment  would  not  admit  him  into 
their  comradeship.  Now,  while  em- 
ployed for  the  suppression  of  demon- 
strations, the  troops  were.  In  fact,  on 
police-duty.  Many  considered  this  a 
degradation,  besides  meeting  with  most 
unendurable  episodes.  We  can  easily 
realize  the  feelings  of  an  officer,  such 
as  the  one  described  in  the  following 
account  of  an  eye-witness:  On  Febru- 
ary 9-22,  when  troops  were  introduced 
into  the  Moscow  University  to  capture 
the  students,  "A  very  young  officer  of 
the  Nevsky  regiment  stoo<l  there,  white 
as  chalk,  while  in  his  face  reproaches 
were  flung:  *For  shame!  think  of  what 
you  are  doing;  you  are  acting  against 
your  own  people!'  The  Cossacks  were 
all  drunk,  and  therefore  permitted 
themselves  rough,  even  ribald  utter- 
ances; but  the  faces  of  the  infantry 
bore  a  serious  and  sad  expression."  In 
St  Petersburg,  after  the  new  "Slaugh- 
ter of  the  Innocents"  had  been  com- 
mitted on  the  Kazan  Square  on  March 
4-17,  1901,  the  Cossacks  and  the  gen- 
darmes became  objects  of  public  aver- 
sion. "They  were  so  often  insulted  in 
the  streets  by  passers  by,"  says  a  faith- 
ful witness,  "that  they  were  given 
secret  orders  to  carry  loaded  pistols,  so 
as  to  be  able  to  protect  their  military 
dignity.  This  popular  contempt  and 
animosity    stung    the    military    very 


keenly."  As  another  demonstration 
was  expected  on  the  following  Sunday, 
the  Cossacks  were  again  ordered  to  be 
prepared  to  fight  the  demonstrators. 
"The  officers,"  states  Mme.  Pogorelov, 
the  authority  Just  quoted,  "began  to 
grumble,  saying  that  the  unpleasant- 
ness of  it  might  be  Just  as  well  shared 
by  some  'other  regiments,  and  indeed 
on  the  next  Sunday,  to  the  great  as- 
tonishment of  the  population,  the  back 
yards  and  the  mews  were  filled  with 
the  mounted  guards  and  so-called  Cava- 
lier guards— the  most  aristocratic  regi- 
ments in  Russia.  No  wonder  that  the 
officers  of  these  regiments,  as  well  as 
other  representatives  of  the  'high'  offi- 
cialdom, cannot  bear  even  the  mere 
mention  of  those  students'  riots,  as  an 
allusion  to  the  part  these  privileged 
military  played  in  them.  I  know  in- 
stances of  officers  who  forgot  them- 
selves to  such  an  extent  as  to  use  bad 
language  and  draw  their  swords  at  a 
social  gathering,  when  they  heard  the 
students'  demonstrations  discussed. 
Evidently  the  smell  of  the  back  yards 
was  too  much  for  the  aristocratic  feel- 
ings of  those  young  men.  It  fared  still 
worse  with  the  gendarmes.  When  these 
officers  appeared  in  a  public  bazaar, 
the  stall-holders  pretended  not  to  hear 
their  demands,  and  If  the  <^cer  in- 
sisted, the  person  in  charge  of  the  stall 
would  go  away  and  thus  leave  the  un- 
fortunate customer  alone  surrounded 
by  the  sneering  public." 

All  that  has  Just  been  said  about  the 
military  force  in  the  hands  of  the  pres- 
ent autobupeaucratic  Government  does 
not  mean,  of  course,  that  it  is  unfit  for 
suppressing  by  violence  even  a  very 
extensive  uprising.  And  yet  these  facts 
have  a  tremendous  importance.  They 
show  that  the  propaganda  among  the 
troops,  which  is  carried  on  b(y  the  revo- 
lutionists of  our  days  with  great  zeal, 
has  ground  to  stand  upon.  Henceforth 
the  Government  and  its  agents  can 
never  be  sure  that  they  will  not  hit  on 
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Bome  unexpected  fact  of  insubordina- 
tion, and  that  must,  in  the  long  run, 
tell  on  the  dedsiveness  and  efficacy  of 
their  coerciye  measures.  On  the  other 
hand,  every  instance  of  such  insubor- 
dination is  an  immense  contribution 
towards  the  strengthening  of  the  cause 
of  liberty  in  the  minds  of  the  pe<^le 
and  a  new  impetus  towards  the  awak- 
ening of  the  citizen  and  Christian 
within  the  soldier. 

The  doubts  and  scruples  which  begin 
to  creep  into  the  soul  of  the  military 
man  will  be  met  by  efficacious  means 
of  counteraction,  of  which  we  have 
already  some  idea.  News  of  courtmar- 
tialling,  shooting,  and  *'most  graciously 
mitigating"  to  life-long  hard  labor,  or 
to  disciplinary  battalions— those  hells 
upon  earth— are  not  all  mere  rumors. 
On  the  other  hand  the  pay  of  Junior 
officers  was  increased  and  better  op- 
portunities of  quicker  promotion 
created  in  1901.  Yo^lta  proves  an  ex- 
cellent strengthener  of  loyalty,  and 
was  tried  on  the  police  and  some  tro<^s 
with  much  success  in  Moscow,  St. 
Petersburg,  Kharkov,  K16v  and  else- 
where. In  the  Poltava  province,  where 
the  troops  were  the  only  hope  of  the 
landlords'  escape  from  ruin,  they  ar- 
ranged dinners  with  plenty  of  liquor 
both  for  the  officers  and  the  soldiers, 
while  the  peasants  received  lashes  by 
the  hundred  and  even  bullets.  In  Kar- 
lovka,  one  of  the  Grand  Duke's  estates, 
the  Governor  of  the  province  and  the 
officers  were  treated  to  dinner  with 
music  and  plenty  of  champagne.  These 
were  good  practical  lessons  to  the  ef- 
fect that  something  more  palpable  than 
mere  sentiment  may  be  behind  Section 
5  of  the  military  order  already  alluded 
to,  which  runs  thus:  ''Remember  the 
words  of  the  Commander-in-chief,  that 
every  member  of  the  army  must  re- 
spect his  uniform  and  arms." 

The  measure  gave  notorious  results. 
Merciless  wholesale  flogging  goes  on  in 
the  Poltava  province.    Rifles  have  also 


been  used;  and  a  number  of  women 
and  children  have  been  wounded  and 
several  peasants  shot  dead.  One  of 
the  bodies  had  fourteen  bullets  in  it. 
In  the  Kharkov  province  "peace  and 
order"  has  been  enforced  with  a  still 
greater  "respect  to  uniform  and  arms." 
The  soldiers  themselves  state  that  the 
number  of  blows  doled  out  with  the 
bundles  of  birch  to  the  peasants 
amounted  at  times  to  250  per  person. 
When  fleeing  from  the  torture  eight 
peasants  hit  on  a  patrol.  The  com- 
manding officer  being  drunk  ordered 
"fire!"  and  all  the  eight  unarmed  and 
helpless  victims  fell  dead!  .  .  . 

But  do  these  "energetic  measures" 
produce  the  desired  effect?  In  the  vil- 
lage of  Kourlak,  Province  of  Voronezh, 
the  same  merciless  flogging  was  to  be 
administered  to  all  its  inhabitants. 
When  the  thirty-seventh  peasant  re- 
ceived his  portion  of  the  torture,  tho 
villagers,  after  consultation,  declared 
that  they  submitted.  But  they  collected 
carefully  all  the  birch-bundles  which 
served  for  the  execution.  "They  will 
be  of  use  to  us,"  said  the  peasants, 
"when  «7C  shall  flog  youV  All  the 
official  explanations  given  them  by  the 
authorities  on  this  occasion  led  them  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  administration 
acknowledged  the  righteousness  of 
their  claims  on  the  land,  and  flogged 
them  only  for  using  wrong  means  for 
its  recovery;— that  therefore  they  would 
soon  have  the  upper  hand  over  the  offi- 
cials and  landlords,  and  would  then 
flog  them  in  their  turn. 

Nor  does  the  movement  In  the  Pol- 
tava Province  show  any  sign  of  abate- 
ment According  to  the  latest  private 
Information,  which  dates  from  the  last 
day  of  April,  the  peasant  movement 
there  does  not  at  all  bear  the  character 
of  devastation;  although  the  landlords 
are  undoubtedly  ruined  by  the  quiet 
doings  of  the  villagers.  There  is  no 
pillaging.  The  peasants,  headed  by 
their  elective  elders,  open    the  grana- 
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rles  of  the  landlords  and  distritnte  the 
grain  among  themselves  according  to 
the  needs  of  each  family  (the  well-to- 
do  receiving  nothing),  while  the  remain- 
ing grain,  if  any,  is  transferred  to  the 
communal  stores.  Part  of  this  appro- 
priated grain  has  already  been  used  by 
the  peasants  for  sowing  their  own 
fields,  as  well  as  those  they  have  ap- 
propriated from  the  gentry.  As  soon 
as  the  troops  are  marched  into  the 
"rebellious"  locality,  they  take  posses- 
sion of  the  appropriated  grain  still  re- 
maining in  the  communal  granaries, 
and  return  it  to  its  former  owners.  But 
as  soon  as  the  soldiers,  after  wholesale 
flogging  of  the  peasantry,  leave  the  local- 
ity, the  peasants  again  take  possession  of 
the  landlords'  grain.  The  prison  at  Pol- 
tava is  crammed  with  peasants  and 
students,  and  yet  clandestine  manifes- 
toes are  published  with  the  regularity 
of  the  local  official  paper,  and  are  dis- 
tributed even  among  the  soldiery.  One 
of  the  officers  arranged  an  ambush, 
and  on  a  Saturday  night  a  workman, 
Krichevsky  by  name,  was  caught  in 
the  act  of  throwing  a  packet  of  mani- 
festoes into  the  barrack  window.  The 
heroic  workman  was  beaten  till  he 
fainted,*  and  the  officer,  Fy6dorov  by 
name,  threatened  him  with  a  revolver 
if  he  would  not  say  who  were  the 
authors  of  the  leaflets,  but  in  vain. 
Krichevsky  is  now  tn  hospital.  He 
lodged  a  complaint  with  the  Attorney 
for  the  Crown,  but  that  official  replied 
that  the  time  for  ceremony  had  passed. 
By  the  way,  this  workman  had  a 
brother,  a  very  devoted  worker  In  the 
cause  of  Liberty,  who  recently  died. 
On  his  deathbed,  that  brother  made  the 
present  prisoner  Krichevsky  promise 
that  he  would  continue  the  dead  broth- 
er's work.  Can  such  spirit  be  crushed 
by  fists,  lashes,  or  even  bayonets? 

The  present  peasant  movement  is  not 
confined  to  the  three  provinces  already 
mentioned.  In  these  it  originated  simply 
on  the  ground  of  starvation,  and  simi- 


lar events  are  reported  from  the  prov* 
inces  of  Koursk,  Bkaterlnoslav  and 
Podolia;  aiso  in  those  of  Tomsk,  To- 
bolsk, etc.,  in  distant  Siberia,  where 
governmental  grain  stores  suffered  the 
fate  of  the  landlords'  granaries  in  Bu- 
rope.  But  the  tension  of  the  peasants' 
spirit,  their  utter  distrust  of  the  pres- 
ent Grovemment,  and  their  readiness  to 
take  Justice  into  their  own  hands  may 
be  said  to  be  universal  throughout  the 
Empira  On  this  ground  a  local  land 
dispute,  a  liigh-handed  action  of  some 
arrogant  official,  land-agent  or  sweater, 
a  wild  rumor  set  afioat  by  some  illiter- 
ate pilgrim,  the  appearance  of  a  revo- 
lutionary leaflet  is  sufficient  to  rouse 
a  whole  locality,  and,  indeed,  we  hear 
such  news  from  all  points  of  the  com- 
pass. 

Here  is  a  typical  case.  The  peasants 
of  the  village  of  Botichina,  province  of 
Perm,  were  in  the  habit  of  getting 
their  fuel  from  an  adjoining  wood,  and 
nobody  ever  interfered  with  the  prac- 
tice, the  peasants  themselves  believing 
that  the  wood  was  their  property,  inas- 
much as  they  have  some  document, 
dating  from  the  time  of  Peter  the 
Great,  which,  they  say,  entitles  them  to 
the  lands.  There  can  be  no  doubt  as 
to  the  existence  of  the  paper;  it  re- 
mains to  ascertain  whether  the  peas- 
ants are  correct  in  their  interpretation 
of  its  meaning.  But  Just  recently  the 
Administration  of  State  Domains  de« 
dared  that  both  the  estate  and  the 
wood  cut  by  the  peasants  were  the 
property  of  the  Government  The  police 
were  dispatched  to  confiscate  the  tim- 
ber,  and  to  arrest  those  peasants  who 
were  indicted.  On  August  27th,  1901, 
the  police  of  the  district,  over  twenty  in 
number,  and  headed  by  two  local  offi- 
cials, came  to  Bofichina.  They  were 
met  in  a  hostile  manner  by  the  peas- 
ants, who  declined  to  give  up  their 
fellow-villager,  Sergius  Fedorakhln, 
who  was  supposed  to  be  their  leader. 
Fedorakhin  liimself  was  found  sitting 
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at  the  window  of  his  house,  l)Ut  with 
his  doors  barricaded.  He  declined  to 
49urrender,  and  in  the  meantime  the 
crowd  of  peasants  became  so  threaten- 
ing that  the  police  left  the  village  with- 
out making  any  arrests.  On  the  next 
day,  and  again  on  September  17th,  the 
<attempt  was  renewed  by  the  police 
force.  This  time  several  shots  were 
.fired  by  the  peasants;  one  of  the  offi- 
cers was  wounded  and  the  whole  police 
force  bolted  again.  In  the  end  it  was 
iiecessary  to  march  two  companies  of 
infantry,  and  only  with  their  assistance 
And  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  were 
the  thirty-nine  peasants  arrested,  who 
were  subsequently  tried;  and,  in  March 
last,  thirty  of  them  were  sentenced 
mostly  to  very  heavy  penalties,  includ- 
ing that  of  ten  years'  hard  labor  in  the 
mines.  The  Russian  Press  wa^  not 
permitted  to  repcart  the  proceedings, 
but  we  leam~  the  particulars  through 
the  intermediary  of  a  clandestine  Rus- 
sian newspaper.  The  inquiry  into  the 
matter  revealed  that  the  resistance 
was  organized  and  of  long  stand- 
ing. 

The  peasants,  not  ^  Bottchina  alone, 
but  also  of  four  other  neighboring  vil- 
lages, believing  themselves  to  be  in  the 
right,  and  having  no  faith  in  the  fair- 
ness of  the  existing  courts  of  law,  had 
resolved  to  oppose  the  police  with  arms 
if  necessary.  Tliey  had  elected  Sergius 
Fedorakhin  as  their  common  repre- 
sentative in  their  claim  on  the  forest: 
he  was  to  go  to  St.  Petersburg  to  insti* 
tute  a  lawsuit  if  necessary,  and  that 
was  why  they  stood  by  him.  Picket 
service  was  organized  by  the  peasants 
to  give  alarm  and  summon  defenders 
in  case  of  official  intrusion,  and  that 
was  why  the  police  met  every  time 
with  a  rebuff.  An  almost  identical  case 
of  resistance  by  force  occurred  in  the 
Taurlda  Province,  and  similar  occur- 
rences have  been  reported  during  the 
last  four  or  five  years  from  the  Prov- 
inces of  Kiev,  Kherson,  Minsk,  Bessa- 


rabia, Kostroma,  Orel,  Pskov,  Saratov, 
Samara,  Tambov  and  others. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  a  consider- 
able proportion  of  these  peasants  are 
under  the  influence  of  the  traditional 
naive  idea,  that  in  acting  as  they  do 
they  remain  loyal  to  the  Tzar,  whose 
will,  they  believe,  they  fulfill.  But 
it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  imag- 
ine that  all  the  peasants  who  now 
rebel  are  of  this  type.  Even  in  the 
south,  where  this  kind  of  ''loyalty'* 
seems  to  be  more  deeply  rooted,  this 
is  not  the  case. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Social 
Democratic  movement  In  Russia  no 
hopes  of  the  Russian  peasant  were 
cherished  by  its  leaders.  But  power- 
ful agrarian  organizations  have  since 
sprung  up.  Hundreds  of  pounds  of 
clandestine  literature,  specially  writ- 
ten and  publishetl  for  the  peasantry 
and  factory  workers,  have  been  smug- 
led  into  Russia.  This  importation  is 
effected  across  all  the  frontiers,  by 
sea  and  by  land,  notwithstanding  the 
vigilance  of  the  Customs  officers  or 
the  police,— sometimes  through  most 
unexpected  channels.  In  February 
last,  sailors  of  the  navy  and  the 
members  of  the  naval  staff  in  Se- 
vastopol were  subjected  to  wholesale 
searching,  and  a  mass  of  clandestine 
literature  was  said  to  have  been 
found.  The  millions  of  leaflets  pro- 
duced within  the  Empire  itself  also 
penetrate  into  the  villages  direct, 
or  through  the  factory  workers  who 
are  forcibly  sent  to  their  homes  after 
every  big  strike.  In  this  literature 
the  Tzar  is  never  alluded  to  as  the 
peasants'  friend.  On  the  contrary, 
this  idea  is  invariably  ridiculed,  and 
its  erroneousness  exposed.  Neverthe- 
less the  peasant  has  gradually  con- 
ceived a  liking  for  this  literature, 
treasures  it,  and  conceals  it  from  the 
officials.  In  two  districts  of  the  Prov- 
ince of  Poltava,  for  example,  the 
peasants  obtained  pamphlets  and  leaf- 
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lets  printed  in  tbeir  native  Oukrftln- 
ian  language.  They  found  them  on  the 
roads,  weighted  with  stones  to  pre- 
vent them  being  blown  away.  These 
tracts  dealt  with  the  land  question, 
with  the  tyranny  of  officialdom,  and 
other  vital  points.  The  peasants  rel- 
ished the  reading  and  the  pamphlets 
spread  to  twenty-two  villages.  At 
last  one  of  the  local  priests  informed 
the  police,  and  all  the  vast  area  of 
two  districts  had  to  be  searched.  The 
peasantry  would  not  part  with  the 
literature,  and  when  the  police  en- 
deavored brutally  to  arrest  four  vil- 
lagers the  population  interfered.  It 
is  most  interesting  that  later  on  the 
peasants  passed  a  resolution  by  which 
they  .  reduced  by  two-thirds  the 
amount  of  the  fees  formerly  paid  by 
them  to  the  priest-informer,  as  a 
punishment  for  his  denunciation. 

Extensive  searches  had  also  to  be 
made  in  a  vast  locality  in  the  Sara- 
tov Province  (on  the  Volga  River) 
in  the  second  half  of  February  last. 
A  very  popular  doctor,  and  late 
deputy  at  the  zemstvo  assembly,  two 
medical  assistants  (ladies),  a  school- 
master and  eleven  peasants  (one  of 
them  seventy  years  old)  were  ar- 
rested, and  an  amount  of  revolution- 
ary literature— mainly  the  publica- 
tions of  the  "Agrarian  League'*— was 
captured. 

Not  less  significant  are  the  facts 
unearthed  by  the  police  in  the  Minsk 
Province.  A  vast  rural  locality  was 
found  to  contain  a  number  of  secret 
groups,  or  circles  of  peasants,  who 
had  small  clandestine  libraries,  re- 
ceived periodicals  and  met  to  discuss 
political  and  economic  questions. 
The  organization  was  considered 
so  dangerous  that  150  peasants  were 
confined  to  the  provincial  prison 
pending  inquiry,  while  those  sup- 
posed to  be  their  leaders  were  sent 
to  St  Petersburg. 

These   are   only   a    few   Illustrative 


hints  of  the  gigantic  evolutioa  now 
going  on  in  the  i>opuiar  mind  of 
icussia.  Go  into  the  heart  of  rurai 
discricts,  listen  to  the  talk  of  factory 
workers,  mingle  with,  the  lower  layer 
of  townsmen  and  you  will  find  that 
the  old  child-like  faith,  in.  the  benevo- 
lence of  **the  little  father  the  Whitet 
Tzar'*  is  either  gone,  or  on  the  eve 
of  going,  that  the  naive  expectation, 
of  popular  wrongs  being  remedied 
by  someone  from  above  is  no  more, 
and  that  the  contagious  tendency  to 
take  Justice  into  one's  own  hands, 
and  stick  to  one's  own  guns  is  spread- 
ing lilLe  wildfire,  and  may  be  summed 
up  in  the  dialogue  given  in  one  of 
the  "revolutionary"  periodicals  now. 
published.  | 

"What  is  that?  What  is  going  oa 
on  the  Nevsky  Prospekt?"  asked  a 
gentleman  of  his  "cabby"  while  driv- 
ings in  St  Petersburg  during  one  of 
the  demonstrations. 

"People  are  revolting,  that's  all,"" 
replied  the  cabman,  quietly. 

"What  revolting?  Why  do  they  re- 
volt?" 

"They  want  thete  rights,— that's  the- 
reason.  All  will  be  revolting  soon,, 
because  all  want  to  have  their  rights. 
These  Germans  and  Jews  make  life- 
impossible  either  to  your  class  or  ta 
ours." 

"What  Germans  and  Jews  do  yoa 
mean.?" 

"Why,,  the  Tzar's  Ministers,  d  •  .  ^ 
them." 

The  refesence  to  the  "Germans  and 
the  Jews"  il8,  certainly;  the  result  of 
the  Governmental  "Nationalist"  pol^ 
icy  and  its  supporter,  the  Jingo  Pressi. 
with  the  unprincipled  Novae  Vremyar 
at  its  head,  but  it  is  interesting  to» 
notice  how,  under  the  influence  of  the- 
trend  of  events,  it  turns  in  the  mind» 
of  the  people  agaltast  its  promoters. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  havin(r 
undertaken  to  give  a  picture  of  the- 
political  awakenltag   of  the   Russlansi. 
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I  have   confined   myself   to   depicting 
the    stir    and    evolution    among    the 
masses   only,    with   an   occasional   al- 
lusion to  the  troops.     But  were  not 
these  exactly  the  elements  of  the  na- 
tion that  had  to  awalcen?    The  revo- 
lutionary  movement  among   the  edu- 
cated  class   has   already   a   long  and 
splendid    history,    and    if    either    in 
1825,  in  the  sixties,  or  in  1881  it  did 
not    succeed    in    securing    a    popular 
representative    Government    for    Rus- 
sia,   it   was   because   of   the  political 
inertness  of  the  masses.     The  lull  in 
the     underground     political     activity 
during    the    reign    of    Alexander    HI. 
was  only  an  apparent  one.  Having  lost 
their  faith  in  the  old  tactics,  further 
activity    on    so-called    terrorist    lines 
ceased,   and  produced  the  impression 
of  a  dead  silence  following  peals  of 
thunder.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  neither 
the    discontent    nor    the    seeking    for 
new    ways   and   means   of   liberation 
ever   stopped.     Assisted   by   economic 
conditions   which   led   to   spontaneous 
strikes,  the  movement  became  broader 
and    broader.      The    helpers    of    the 
factory  workers  in  their  struggle  for 
tlie   betterment   of   their  lives   came 
from  this  educated  class,  who  formu- 
lated   their    wants    and    gave    them 
watchwords,     ideas     and     knowledge 
about   the   internal  political  condition 
of  other  countries.     It  was  from  this 
class  that  the  thousands  of  students 
came,  who  for  the  first  time  In  Rus- 
sian    l^story     successfully     appealed 
for  the  redress  of  their  own  intellec- 
tual grievances  to  the  people  in  the 
street      From    this    class    came    the 
avengers  of  the  ruthless  humiliation, 
degradation   and   ruin   of   the   people. 
Even  in  that  layer  of  society  which, 
owing  perhaps  to  its  privileged  posi- 
tion,  was  always  timid  and  slow  in 
political    action,    even    there    a    large 
portion    of    educated    people    exerted 

Tbe  Oontemporarr  ReTlew. 


themselves  both  in  educating  the 
masses  and  in  using  every  pretext 
and  possibility  for  asserting  the  rights 
of  the  citizen.  The  present  Tzar  chas- 
tized several  zotnstvoa  for  their  "fool- 
ish fancies,"  as  their  constitutional 
aspirations  were  termed.  The  Gov- 
ernment suppressed  the  Free  Eco- 
nomic Society,  the  Writers*  Union, 
and  even  the  help  of  the  educated 
people  to  the  starving  peasants,  be- 
cause of  their  independent  attitude^ 
So  there  is  no  need  to  go  into  par- 
ticulars on  this  side  of  the  matter 
when  we  are  discussing  the  Russian 
awakeidng.  Since  the  masses  have 
awakened,  or  are  on  the  eve  of  shaking 
off  their  slumber,  the  broadness  of 
the  movement  and  its  undying, 
character   must   be   acknowledged. 

Let  It  be  clearly  understood  that  I 
do  not  expect  the  liberation  of  Rus- 
sia from  internal  tyranny  to  be  ef- 
fected at  once.  The  manifold  strug- 
gle against  the  yoke  is  as  yet  un- 
organized. Many  times  yet  will  the- 
present  regime  triumph  over  the  in- 
stinctive as  well  as  the  conscious- 
outbursts  of  the  Russian  craving  for 
liberty  and  a  life  worth  living.  But 
however  many  there  may  be,  never 
will  these  triumphs  henceforward 
eradicate  from  the  Russian  people- 
the  consciousness  that  their  salvation 
Is  in  their  own  hands.  In  this  sense 
the  movement  is  imperishable.  It 
has  its  prophet  In  the  person  of  the- 
Grand  Old  Man  of  Russia,  it  has  al- 
ready produced  its  poet— the  poet  of 
the  awakening  personality,  the  young 
Maxim  Gorky,  and  it  will  have  its 
future  and  Its  final  victory  when  the 
cry  now  ringing  throughout  Russia. 
"Long  live  the  Zemaky  Sohor  (Nation* 
al  Assembly)!"  will  indicate  not  mere- 
ly a  demand,  as  it  does  at  present, 
but  an  accomplished  fact 

Felt^   Vollhorsky. 
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I.      AN  XySVIirG  IN  TBS  MOUATAIKB. 

The  day  had  been  long  and  tiring. 
Our  ponies  hang  their  heads  wearily 
as  we  climb  a  zigzag  track  through 
a  gloomy  beech-forest,  and  we  an- 
athematize our  neighbors,  the  Albani- 
ans, whose  unruly  habits  compel  us 
to  carry  rifle,  revolver,  and  bando- 
liers in  a  peaceable  country. 

The  trees  are  thinning  now,  and 
with  a  sigh  of  relief  we  emerge  on 
a  great  plateau  which  ends  in  the 
mighty  Kom,  the  loftiest  peals  in 
Montenegro.  Its  jagged  ridge,  like 
the  fangs  of  wolves,  casts  fantastic 
shadows  across  the  deep  ravine,  and 
to  our  right  the  sun  is  sinking  into  a 
bed  of  cloud,  angrry  and  threatening. 
The  sky  above  has  that  wonderful 
transparent  radiance  which  only 
comes  at  eventide,  and  the  lowering 
clouds  are  sharply  silhouetted  with  a 
border  of  bright  gold.  All  round  our 
high  tableland  a  confusion  of  moun- 
tains reminds  me  of  a  storm-tossed 
ocean.  This  lofty  snow-clad  range 
on  our  left  that  towers  wall-like  into 
the  sky,  tinged  here  and  there  with 
patches  of  crimson  sunlight,  is  Al- 
bania's barrier.  Only  a  deep  densely 
wooded  ravine  separates  us  from  that 
cruel  and  murderous  people. 

That  is  why  the  shepherds  who  are 
driving  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats  and 
herds  of  cattle  to  the  corrals  amongst 
the  cluster  of  wooden  huts  carry  for 
the  most  part  rifles.  Magazine  rifles 
replace  the  pastoral  staff  in  .Eastern 
Montenegro.  The  tinkling  of  cow- 
bells is  wafted  pleasantly  across  the 
evening  stillness,  broken  by  the  shrill 
whistle  of  the  shepherds.  From  the 
huts  curl  little  columns  of  blue  smoke, 
and  we  can  almost  amell  the  stewing 
lamb  which  we  have  ordered  for  our 
supper  by   a  forerunner.     And   there 


he  is,  waving  his  arm  to  show  us  our 
quarters  for  the  night 

At  a  rudely  constructed  hut  of 
rough  and  uneven  planks  we  draw 
rein.  It  is  the  typical  summer  abode 
of  the  Montenegrin,  who  then  turns 
shepherd,  and  whither  he  migrates 
with  his  family  and  flocks  for  the  hot- 
test months. 

"May  Gk)d  protect  ye!"  says  our 
host,  a  giant  of  6  feet  6  inches,  a 
splendid  specimen  of  manhood  in  his 
prime:  lean,  lithe,  without  an  ounce 
of  superfluous  flesh,  clad  In  close-flt- 
ting  white  serge,  bordered  in  curious 
patterns  with  black  braid;  on  his 
head  the  universal  little  black-and-red 
Montenegrin  cap,  and  at  his  waist, 
girdled  by  a  many-<*olored  sash,  sticks 
the   inevitable   18-inch-long  revolver. 

"May  thy  luck  be  good,  O  Vasso!" 
we  answer,  for  such  was  his  name, 
while  willing  hands  hold  our  stirrup- 
leathers  and  take  our  rifles  as  we 
swing  off  our  sturdy  little  ponies. 

Stooping,  for  the  door  of  the  hut  is 
not  high,  we  enter  into  the  dense  at- 
mosphere. A  flre  is  burning  on  the 
hard  earthen  floor,  over  which  hangs 
a  sooty  caldron  by  a  hook  and  chain 
from  the  roof.  A  comely  woman  is 
stirring  its  contents,  but  she  ceases 
her  work  and  comes  forward  with  a 
deep  curtsy  to  kiss  our  hands. 

"Art  thou  well,  Gospodja?"  we 
ask. 

"God  has  given  me  good  health, 
thanks  be  to  God!" 

The  stinging  smoke  drives  us  out- 
side into  the  keen  mountain  air.  for 
there  is  no  chimney.  It  forces  an  ex- 
it through  the  cracks  or  crevices  of 
the  roof  and  sides  of  the  hut.  of 
which  there  are  many,  as  we  shall 
realize  if  a  cold  wind  is  blowing  to- 
night. 

As  we  stroll  along  the  narrow  path 
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trodden  through  the  long  loxuriant 
grass  we  meet  a  pretty  maiden.  She 
is  clad  In  a  short  skirt  and  bodice, 
and  on  her  forehead  is  i>erched  a  co- 
quettish little  cap,  tied  under  her  chin 
by  a  gay  scarf;  she  is  carrying  a  pail 
of  creamy  milk.  As  we  approach 
she  draws  to  <»ie  side  and  faces  to 
the  front  with  downcast  eyes  and 
humble  mien.  We  think  we  see  a 
roguish  twinkle  in  those  dark  eyes, 
but  we  may  not  greet  her.  It  is  not 
etiquette  to  notice  such  inferior  things 
as  girls. 

We  are  barked  at  by  fierce  sheep- 
dogs, luckily  securely  chained,  and 
saluted  by  muscular  giants,  while  the 
children  crowd  to  smoke-reeking 
door-ways  to  gaze  in  undisguised 
wonder  at  us  strange  beings.  They, 
at  least,  have  never  seen  European 
clothes,  neither  indeed  have  many  of 
the  men,  who  ill  conceal  their  curios- 
ity at  our  appearance.  The  Montene- 
grin, however  lowly  be  his  standing, 
is  innately  courteous  and  well  bred, 
to  an  extent  that  would  shame  many 
a  so-called  civilized  nation. 

Later  on,  after  supper,  when  we  un- 
bend round  the  fire,  they  will  beg 
leave  to  handle  our  clothes,  and  will 
ask  many  questions. 

Gap  in  hand,  a  boy  trots  after  us. 
With  uncertain  voice  he  tells  us  that 
it  is  an  honor  to  him  to  bear  us  the 
message  that  our  meal  is  ready  and 
awaiting  our  pleasure. 

We  retrace  our  steps  quickly.  We 
have  eaten  nothing  to-day  but  two 
eggs  at  Andrljeviea  when  the  morning 
was  still  gray,  and  our  mid-day  meal 
was  a  capful  of  delicious  wild  straw- 
berries gathered  by  our  attentive 
escort 

We  half  sit,  half  lie  on  a  pile  of 
rushes  over  which  sheepskins  have 
been  spread,  and  enjoy  a  feast  of 
stewed  lamb  and  onions,  washed 
down  with  draughts  of  still  warm 
milk.     It   is  a  long  time  before  our 


smarting  and  watering  eyes  become 
accustomed  to  the  penetrating  smoke; 
but  it  passes,  and  we  recline,  con- 
tented and  happy,  at  peace  with  the 
wh<de  world. 

''Stefan,  the  raJbi,"  and  good  Stefan 
beams  as  he  produces  an  enormous 
bottle  of  native  distilled  spirits.  He  has 
cheerfully  carried  that  extra  weight 
(during  our  long  march  to-day.  We 
fill  our  tin  mugs  to  the  brim,  sip  the 
contents,  and  pass  them  to  Vasso  and 
his  brother. 

"Health  and  long  lifel"  they  say  to 
us  in  turn,  and  in  a  gulp  the  fiery 
spirit  disappears  as  if  it  had  been 
water. 

Now  other  men  troop  in,  some 
standing  rifies  in  the  comer,  and, 
gravely  saluting  us,  they  squat  in  a 
ring  round  the  fire.  Coffee  Is  brewed 
—an  honor  which  we  can  never  es- 
cape—and a  tobacco-tin  is  handed  to 
us.  We  give  ours  in  exchange.  Cig- 
arettes are  deftly  rolled,  and  one 
shepherd  next  us  rakes  with  his  fin- 
gers a  glowing  ember  from  the  fire. 
Handling  it  as  if  cold  and  dead,  he 
lights  his  cigarette  and  passes  it  to 
us. 

We  light  our  cigarettes  from  his 
and  give  it  back  to  him,  and  we  all 
touch  our  caps.  A  light  must  ever 
be  acknowledged  by  a  half-military 
salute.  The  bottle  is  soon  half  emp- 
ty, and  we  lean  back  lazily  contem- 
plating the  firelit  scene.  What  a  sub- 
ject for  a  painter! 

The  fiickering  flames,  glinting  fit- 
fully here  and  there  on  steel  revolver- 
barrel,  throw  out  the  massive  figures 
of  the  squatting  mountaineers  in 
strong  relief,  and  intensify  the  gloom 
beyond.  All  harsh  lines  are  softened 
harmoniously,  and  the  rugged  but 
pleasant  features  of  the  men,  whose 
serious  eyes  seldom  leave  our  faces, 
seem  more  brown  than  ever  in  the 
ruddy  glow. 
We  talk  of  many  things.     We  an- 
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8wer  questions  so  childish  in  their  sim- 
plicity that  we  are  hard  pnt  to  explain: 
they  ask  us  of  other  lands,  of  our 
iionie  where  weapons  are  never  car- 
xied  except  by  soldiers,  of  houses  larg- 
er even  and  more  splendid  than 
the  Princess  modest  palace  in  Ce- 
tinje. 

Mirlco,  that  grizzled  veteran  in  the 
iarther  corner,  smoking  a  grimy 
tchiboque,  a  habit  he  has  acquired 
from  fighting  the  TurlLS  when  he  was 
but  a  youth,  never  tires  of  telling 
iiow  he  once  saw  the  Crown  Prince's 
palace  Just  after  completion.  We 
^are  not  tell  them  all  the  truth,  for 
then  they  would  gaze  at  us  in  pained 
Jncredulity. 

We  suggest  a  song,  and  a  youth 
with  clear-cut  classical  features  rises 
obediently  at  his  father's  command 
and  goes  out  into  the  night.  Then 
a  wild  weird  chant  of  battle  with  the 
Mussulman  rings  out  in  the  stilly 
-darkness.  Through  the  open  door  we 
can  see  the  stars  shining  brightly  in 
/a  cloudless  heaven.  The  wailing 
notes  of  the  war-eong  re-echo  from  the 
mountains,  cows  low,  and  an  occa- 
sional bark  proclaims  that  the  dogs 
a»re  keenly  alert  for  prowling  wolf 
or  marauding  Albanian  alike.  The 
•song  ceases  abruptly,  and  a  crackle 
of  pistol-shots  in  the  distance  signi- 
Hes  that  other  listeners  have  heard 
and  appreciated  the  warlike  senti- 
ments. 

Sleep  weighs  down  our  eyelids. 
One  by  one  the  men  leave  us  with  a 
deep-toned  melodious  commendation 
to  God's  keeping,  and  we  are  left 
alone  with  our  host  and  his  family. 
We  draw  our  coats  and  sheepskins 
o'er  us,  for  the  night  will  be  bitterly 
cold,  and  to  the  carefully  modulated 
tones  of  the  men  we  drowse. 

The  unweaned  calf  In  the  comer 
moans  plaintively,  and  then  we  hear 
no  more,  and  sink  into  the  blessed 
dreamless  sleep  of  fatigue. 


II.      A  BOBDKB  TOWM 

It  is  midday  as  our  little  cavalcade 
clatters  through  the  main  and  only 
street  of  the  mountain  village  of  An- 
drijevlca.  To-day  its  importance  as 
capital  of  Montenegro's  most  north- 
easterly and  exposed  province  is  en- 
hanced by  the  fact  that  its  border  is 
threatened  by  Albanians. 

The  great  chieftain  and  persecutor 
of  the  Christians,  Mullah  Zekka,  is 
only  four  hours  away  with  20,000 
men,  eager  to  be  led  against  their  he- 
reditary foes.  And  the  Montenegrins 
are  only  too  willing  to  give  them  every 
satisfaction  in  their  power. 

The  street  is  full  of  armed  men; 
ofllcers,  only  distinguishable  by 
swords  and  the  insignia  of  rank  on  the 
rim  of  their  caps,  hurry  to  and  fro. 
One  or  two  batteries  of  small  wicked- 
looking  mountain-guns  are  drawn  up 
in  the  open  market-place. 

All  is  bustle  and  hurry,  while  an 
animation  pervades  the  scene  such 
as  is  to  be  witnessed  at  an  annual 
school  treat  in  far-away  peaceful 
England.  War  is  indeed  a  recrea- 
tion to  the  Montenegrins,  and  now, 
after  twenty  years  of  formal  peace, 
they  can   scarcely  believe  thehr  luck. 

We  dismount  at  the  inn:  it  is  lucky 
that  we  telegraphed  to  the  Governor, 
else  we  might  have  slept  in  the  open 
that  night  Our  host,  combining  the 
duties  of  hotel-keeper  and  baker,  su- 
perintends the  transference  of  our 
slender  baggage  into  our  bed-,  din- 
ing-, and  coonmon  reception-room  com- 
bined. 

His  pretty  and  reflned-looking  wife 
kisses  our  hands  as  we  enter  the 
room  and  asks  for  our  orders  as  to 
food.  There  is  no  choice  except  as 
to  the  mode  of  preparing  the  lamb. 

Then  we  stroll  through  the  town, 
acknowledging  salutes  right  and  left. 
Five  high  Turkish  officers  and  a  rag- 
ged-looking  escort  pass  us,  threading 
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4iieir  way  in  single  Hie  through  the 
Jostling  humanity.  At  the  house  of 
Volvoda  Lakic  they  halt  and  dismount 
An  angry  cro>wd  forms  a  ring  round 
the  house  and  awaits  the  reappear- 
4uice  of  the  Turks. 

'  The  order  of  events  is  sadly  reversed 
nowadays.  Twenty  years  ago  it 
would  have  been  a  delegation  of  Al- 
•tMinians  who  would  have  come  to  con- 
fer with  the  Montenegrins  as  to  the 
t>e8t  means  of  defying  the  Turk.  To- 
day Turkish  regulars  are  scheming 
with  the  Montenegrin  generals  to  pre- 
vent an  Albanian  invasion. 

At  Mokra  10,000  Turkish  soldiers 
are  under  arms,  ready  to  attack  Mul- 
lah Zekka  the  moment  he  violates 
Montenegrin  territory.  And  this 
^troubles  the  worthy  chieftain,  who, 
if  it  were  not  for  this  unexpected  dif- 
tflculty,  would  now  be  burning  and 
ravaging  in  the  valley  of  the  Lim. 

A  grizzled  veteran,  whose  breast  is 
^covered  with  a  row  of  dingy  medals, 
(curses  the  Turk  in  an  impressive  and 
comprehensive  manner.  Had  he 
known  the  legend  of  the  "Walrus  and 
the  Carpenter"  he  would  quote  the 
^ords  of  the  outraged  moon.  It  was 
not  right  of  the  Turk  "to  come  and 
«I)oIl  the  fun." 

We  pluck  his  sleeve  gently,  and  he 
turns  on  us  quickly. 

"May  God  protect  thee,  Mhrkol 
Dost  thou  remember  us?" 

Both  his  hands  fly  out  and  he  kisses 
us.  Does  he  remember  us?  Ot 
course  he  does.  That  night  on  the 
slopes  outside  the  little  town  of  Ko- 
lasln,  had  we  not  feasted  on  a  lamb 
roasted  whole,  and  drunk  rak\,  not 
wisely  but  enthusiastically?  Ah! 
and  at  midnight,  when  the  parting 
toast  was  drunk  standing,  with  re- 
Tolvers  in  hand.  What  a  racket  we 
made  as  each  man  emptied  his  glass 
and  his  revolver,  to  the  intense  indig- 
nation of  the  local  doctor,  who  was 
Imttling   with    the    convivial     natives 


of  his  disti'ict  and  preacliing  the  bless- 
ings of  total  abstinence  to  an  unap- 
preciative  audience.  As  we  trooped 
back  to  the  market-place,  had  we  not 
found  a  hundred  armed  men  assem- 
bled, under  the  impression  that  the 
Albanians  were  raiding  the  farms? 
What  a  wigging  the  Governor  gave 
us  next  morning,  his  eyes  twinkling 
with  amusement  the  while! 

Of  course  Mirko  remembered  us, 
and  he  proclaimed  our  prowess  with 
loud  voice  to  his  hoary  comrades. 
At  the  khan  opposite  we  seat  our- 
selves, and  blush  at  his  praise  of  us, 
as  he,  divining  the  object  of  our 
visit,  tells  how  the  Englishmen  love 
fighting  for  fighting's  sake. 

The  medals  on  his  breast  show  that 
in  *58  he  fought  the  Turks;  again  In 
*62,  when  they  had  penetrated  as  far 
as  Rijeka,  and  their  outposts  stretched 
to  within  rifle-shot  of  Cetinje.  Those 
were  evil  days  for  Montenegro;  but 
again  in  the  campaign  of  *76-'78  the 
sons  of  the  Black  Mountain  carried 
all  before  them,  for  ever  shattering 
the  dreams  of  the  Turk  and  vindi- 
cating their  independence  to  the 
world.  That  medal  of  pure  gold  is 
the  Montenegrin  Victoria  Cross.  We 
touch  it  and  ask— 

"How  many  heads  hast  thou  brought 
home,  O  Mirko?" 

He  shakes  his  head.  That  he  will 
never  tell,  he  says;  he  is  a  iunak 
(hero)  but  no  boaster.  The  number 
was  enough,  he  adds  proudly. 

"And  wilt  thou  flght  again?  Art 
thou  not  too  old?" 

We  ask  this  purposely  and  smile 
as  he  springs  to  his  feet. 

"I  am  only  sixty-two,"  he  answers, 
and  taking  his  rifle  by  the  muzzle 
he  holds  it  at  arm*s  length.  "Am  I 
weak?  May  the  good  God  let  me  die 
in  battle,  for  I  have  four  sons  to  take 
my  place  If  I  fall.  My  one  desire  is 
to  die  when  the  rifles  speak  around 
me,    and    with    the    smell   of   powder 
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and  of  blood  in  my  nostrils.  If  we 
fight  now,  I  will  send  with  ye  such 
men  as  will  lose  their  heads  before 
they  forsake  ye.  Ye  shall  see  how 
they  fight,  and  it  will  be  good.  But 
I  fear  it  will  be  peace,"  he  adds,  as 
the  Turks  emerge  and  ride  away. 

We  leave  him  and  his  comrades  pi- 
ously and  fervently  praying  to  the 
God  of  battles,  and  seek  the  gover- 
nor. 

As  we  sit  in  his  room  a  few  min- 
utes later,  awaiting  the  ceremonial 
coffee,  we  hear  the  truth.  There  will 
be  no  fighting,  says  the  Voivoda,  the 
Turks  will  stop  it.  Even  in  his  official 
tones  we  can  detect  a  tinge  of  dis- 
appointment. 

"We  are  ready,"  he  adds;  "but  now- 
adays war  is  too  serious  to  be  lightly 
undertaken." 

And  so  it  came  to  pass.  A  week 
later  the  troops  had  vanished  and 
Andrijevica  resumed  its  peaceful  as- 
pect. But  it  will  not  be  for  long,  and 
then  we  hope  to  Journey  thither 
again,  perhaps  with  better  luck.  It 
will  indeed  be  a  battle  of  giants, 
fought  under  past  and  gone  condi- 
tions, when  the  rifle-fire  is  only  the 
necessary  prelude.  It  is  the  hand-Jar 
and  yataghan  that  decide  the  day 
after  rifles  are  thrown  away  in  that 
head-long  rush,  and  the  battlefield 
becomes  a  shambles. 

Then  will  the  aged  Mullah  Zekka 
look  down  from  Paradise  and  cheer 
on  his  trusty  clansmen,  for  he  met 
his  death  in  Ipek  a  few  months  after- 
wards at  the  hands  of  a  rival  chief- 
tain. Revolver  In  hand,  he  died  an 
befitted  the  most  powerful  chieftain 
of  his  day,  and  perhaps  since  the 
time  of  the  great  Scanderbeg.  At  a 
word  from  him  30,000  clansmen  as- 
sermbled  to  resist  the  Sultan  or  at- 
tack the  Christians,  whoever  they 
might  be. 

Turks  and  Montenegrins  may  well 
congratulate  themselves  on  his  time- 


ly removal,  though  thfr  w.«*ld.  has> 
yet  to  witness  the  revenge  which, 
will  surely  be  taken  by  his  fierce  ad- 
herents. 

IK.     AT  OSTIHJS,,  Iir  A.  OAf  X. 

I  raise  my  fingers  towards  my  cap. 
as  I  enter  the  low  and  dingy  coffee- 
house. The  greeting  is  returned  l?y 
all  present,  and  finding  a  vacant  chaic- 
in  a  comer  by  the  window  I  seat 
myself.  No  one  comes  to  me  for  aik 
order;  I  can  sit  there  quite  quietly^ 
for  there  is  not  even  a  moral  compul- 
sion to  drink  anything.  If  I  desire* 
a  coffee,  a  glass  of  unpleasant  wine,, 
or  a  tot  of  raJM,  I  must  loudly  state- 
my  wish  to  the  young  man  behind 
the  counter. 

The  assembly  is  worth  studying. 
At  a  table  in  the  far  comer  sit  a* 
group  of  officers  in  red-and-black^ 
braided  waist-coats,  over  which  they 
wear  a  short  red  Jacket  hussar- 
fashion,  with  the  sleeves  hang- 
ing empty  from  their  shoulders. 
One  of  them  I  recognize  as  an* 
adjutant  of  the  Crown  Prince,  for- 
merly a  cavalry  officer  in  the  Ser- 
vian army.  There  are  many  such  in* 
the  service  of  Montenegro,  driven 
across  the  border  by  political  discon- 
tent. Beside  him  sits  a  young  giant, 
only  twenty-eight,  yet  general  com- 
manding the  artillery.  Five  year^) 
ago  his  father,  whose  name  is  ~sung- 
to-day  by  every  strolling  guslar  or 
troubadour,  was  shot  in  a  blood-feud 
in  broad'  daylight  before  the  very 
caf6  where  we  are  now  seated. 

As  a  hero  be  had  lived,  and  as  a 
hero  he  difed*  for  as  he  lay  In  his- 
death-agony  he  drew  his  revolver,  and 
with  his  last  breath  he  fired  and 
killed  his  assailant  fifty  yards  away. 
Near  them  sit  three  men  In  Euro- 
pean clothes,  but  with  the  Montenegrin 
cap  upon  their  heads.  Two  of  them 
are  professors  at  the  Gymnasium, 
the  other  a*  teacher  of   the  common* 
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school.  He  is  a  fine  handsome  young 
fellow,  his  dark  complexion  suggest- 
ing other  blood  than  Montenegrin. 
He  is  dressed  entirely  In  black;  even 
the  crown  of  his  cap  is  of  the  same 
sombre  hue  Instead  of  red.  His  ex- 
pressive eyes  are  sad  but  determined. 
It  is  the  face  of  a  man  with  a  pur- 
pose, and  to  whom  life  has  no  pleas- 
ant prospects.  He  may  well  look  se- 
rious, for  on  him  rests  the  task  of 
avenging  his  two  brothers  and  an  un- 
cle, who  all  fell  in  the  vendetta  only 
a  few  months  ago  in  his  home  in 
the  valley  of  Zeta,-HShot  down  with- 
out a  word  of  warning  in  their  very 
bouses  by  an  avenging  band  of  Al- 
banians. I  remember  how  the  story 
was  told  me  one  evening  in  pleasant 
Podgorica,  which  is  only  an  hour  dis- 
tant from  that  bloody  scene. 

And  now  the  last  male  survivor 
Is  sitting  in  the  same  coffee-house 
with  me,  teaching  children  the  bless- 
ings of  education  and  civilization  by 
day,  with  the  grim  spectre  of  Ven- 
detta ever  at  his  elbow.  Some  day  he 
must  don  the  national  garb  and,  rifle 
in  hand,  go  forth  to  the  home  of  his 
enemies,  to  kill  or  die  in  the  attempt 
to  vindicate  his  family  honor. 

Strange  thoughts  of  this  wonderful 
people  cross  my  brain  as  I  dreamily 
sip  my  coffee,  and  I  can  see  a  man 
creeping  from  boulder  to  boulder  in 
a  wild  land  towards  some  fields 
where  men,  clad  in  white  serge  and 
round  whose  shaven  heads  are  wound 
great  cloths,  are  peacefully  tilling 
small  oases  in  the  rock-strewn  wil- 
derness. He  lies  behind  a  stone, 
cautiously  thrusting  his  rifle  before 
him,  and  takes  long  and  careful  aim. 
A  sharp  crack,  a  little  puff  of  blue 
smoke,  and  with  a  scream  one  of 
the  husbandmen  springs  high  in  the 
air,  tumbling  in  an  inert  mass  in  a 
furrow.  The  others  seize  their  rifles, 
which  lie  close  at  hand,  with  ear- 
piercing  yells,  scattering  like  rabbits. 
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Again  the  rifle  speaks,  and  another 
falls,  but  answering  shouts  from  the 
village  proclaim  that  help  is  coming. 
The  avenger  must  fly,  and  fly  quick- 
ly, if  he  will  save  his  life.  I  see  him 
running,  bending  almost  double;  but 
he  has  been  seen,  and  bullets  star 
the  rocks  around  him.  Suddenly 
he  stumbles,  recovers  himself  for  a 
few  yards,  and  then  with  a  deep« 
draw  sigh  he  falls  forward  motionless 
on  his  face. 

I  look  at  the  young  school-teacher 
and  shiver. 

Four  German  tourists-  come  in  noi- 
sily. I  saw  them  arrive  an  hour  ago 
from  Gattaro.  I  heard  them  order 
their  carriage  to  be  ready  again  in 
three  hours. 

"Quite  enough  time  to  look  round 
the  place,"  said  one.  "It  is  a  dismal 
hole,  but  one  must  look  round  to  say 
we've  been  here." 

Now  they  choose  picture  post-cards 
and  sit  down  to  enrich  the  Montene- 
grin post  by  a  few  shillings,  telling 
their  relations  and  friends  that  they 
have  been  to  Getinje  and  don't  think 
much  of  it. 

"Rather  a  change  after  the  Kaiser 
Gaf6,"  says  a  young  man  with  an  ag- 
gressive moustache  and  hard  voice, 
his  wonderful  green  civilian  costume 
proclaiming  him  to  be  a  Prussian 
lieutenant 

"Yes,"  says  another,  with  a  con- 
temptuous glance  at  the  barren  room. 
"How  absurd  to  see  every  man  armed 
when  the  country  is  so  tranquil!" 

"Now  that  Montenegro  is  at  peace, 
It  were  well  to  spend  money  on  better 
clothes  rather  than  on  senseless  pis- 
tols carried  only  for  show,"  re- 
marked a  bearded  man  who  looked 
like  a  professor.  "The  poverty  and 
ragged  attire  of  my  neighbors  is  ap- 
palling, yet  each  has  an  expensive  re- 
volver." 

I  looked  at  the  table  next  to  these 
intelligent  students  of  human  nature. 
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It  was  occupied  by  half-a-dozen 
weather-beaten  men,  each  well  over 
fifty,  clad  in  ragged  attire.  On  their 
breasts  were  rows  of  dingy  medals, 
whose  tawdriness  again  excited  the 
cont^npt  of  the  Prussian  officer. 

Yet  those  medals  represented  fierce- 
fought  actions  against  overwhelming 
forces  of  disciplined  and  fanatical 
foes,  stretching  over  a  period  of  half 
a  century— battles  where  each  war- 
i*Ior  was  accounted  as  nought  if  he 
*dld  not  display  at  least  half-a-dozen 
lieads  as  evidence  of  his  prowess 
when  they  bivouacked  at  night  on  the 
'corpse-strewu  battlefield. 

Any  of  those  poverty-stricken  war- 
riors I  should  be  proud  to  call  a 
friend,  knowing  if  I  did  so  that  wher- 
ever I  should  meet  them,  and  under 
any  circumstances,  I  could  reckon 
them  to  share  with  me  their  last 
crust,  and  in  danger  they  would  first 
yield  their  lives  before  harm  came  to 
me. 

The  Germans  leave,  and  I  watch 
them  on  the  street  standing  for  a  few 
minutes  in  bright  sunlight.  Though 
by  no  means  small  men,  they  look 
puny  and  significant  beside  those 
herculean  figures  which  stride  with 
measured  tread,  taking  their  after- 
dinner  constitutional.  With  trailing 
shawl  swinging  gracefully  from  their 
broad  shoulders,  picturesque  raiment 
of  blue,  white,  and  gold,  hand  on  re- 
volver-butt, and  fearless  look,  they 
make  the  sons  of  civilization  and 
big  cities  seem  contemptible  beside 
them. 

I  am  glad  when  the  tourists  remove 
their  disturbing  presence  from  that 
harmonious  picture. 

An  aged  man  enters  the  caf6:  he  is 
^eeted  with  marked  respect,  espe- 
cially by  the  ragged  veterans  at  whose 
table  he  seats  himself. 

*'May  God  protect  ye!"  says  the  old 
man,  grasping  each  by  the  hand  and 
Mssbag  them   twice  on  the   lips.     On 


his  cap  he  carries  the  insignia  of 
Voivoda,  the  highest  rank  after  the 
Prince.  These  same  men  he  has  led 
to  battle  in  past  days,  for  he  is  chief 
of  the  piper  clan,  and  the  hero  of 
many  a  deed  of  reckless  bravery.  In 
Montenegrin  warfare  the  chief  leads 
his  men  to  the  assault,  and  on  his 
recklessness  hangs  often  the  issue. 
He  sighs  deeply,  and  I  know  the  rea- 
son. Yesterday  evening  I  saw  a  tele- 
gram put  into  his  hands  telling  him 
that  his  only  son  lay  mortally  wound- 
ed in  his  mountain  home.  A  bullet 
of  the  vendetta  had  treacherously 
laid  his  first-born  low.  As  he  read 
it,  the  man  whose  contempt  of  dan- 
ger is  sung  by  every  guslar  sat  down 
and  wept. 

As  I  pay  and  go  I  hear  the  old  chief- 
tain thanking  God  that  there  may  be 
hope  for  his  son's  life. 


IV. 


PLATFULM188. 


We  have  left  Scutari,  the  capital  of 
Albania,  behind,  and  the  good  ship 
Danitza  is  ploughing  her  way  through 
the  placid  waters  of  the  lake  towards 
the  Montenegrin  shores  at  the  upper 
end. 

It  is  a  perfect  day— a  little  hot, 
perhaps,  in  the  sun,  but  the  motion 
of  the  boat  creates  a  cooling  breeze. 
On  our  left  rises  the  mighty  Rumija, 
whose  Jagged  peaks  divide  us  from 
the  Adria,  and  gentle  slopes,  green 
and  pleasant  to  the  eye,  descend  by 
easy  gradients  to  the  island-fringed 
coast  along  which  we  are  skirting. 
To  the  right  stretches  a  broad  ex- 
panse of  sparkling  water,  and  beyond 
lie  the  snow-clad  Albanian  Alps,  here 
and  there  wreathed  with  a  milky- 
white  cloud  towering  into  the  other- 
wise cloudless  sky. 

The  little  steamer— w)iich  is  very 
cosmopolitan  in  itself,  for  a  metal 
plate  proclaims  that  it  was  built  in 
England,  is  owned  by  a  Scottish  firm, 
files  the  Montenegrin  fiag,  and  is  cap- 
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tained  by  an  Austrian— has  a  full  com- 
plement of  third-class  passengers. 
They  are  very  noisy  too,  which  is  ir- 
ritating, for  I  feel  sleepy,  and  would 
like  to  doze  in  the  shade  of  the  awn- 
ing. 

There  is  something  very  soothing 
about  the  swish  of  water  on  a  hot 
day;  but  to-day  I  can  hear  nothing 
but  the  loud  and  excited  conversation 
of  the  Albanians  abaft  the  engines. 
They  are  a  wild-looking  lot,  all  armed, 
and  of  the  Christian  faith,  as  the  at- 
tention they  pay  to  enormous  bottles 
of  strong  drink  proclaims.  One  oC 
them  starts  a  weird  war-chant,  and 
the  rest  join  in  the  stormy  chorus. 

**It  is  too  early,**  I  murmur  to  my- 
self. **lf  it  were  ten  o'clock  at  night 
instead  of  ten  in  the  morning,  I  might 
excuse  a  little  conviviality;  but  in  the 
broad  daylight  it  is  sacrilege.** 

An  hour  passes;  and  I  must  have 
dozed,  for  the  steward  taps  me  gently 
on  the  shoulder.  He  informs  me  in 
shocking  Italian  that  the  mid-da> 
meal  is  ready. 

The  Albanians  have  got  much 
worse,  I  notice,  as  I  execute  an  acro- 
batic feat  necessary  on  entering  the 
tiny  cabin.  I  bump  my  head,  which 
causes  me  to  swear;  bump  into  the 
table,  which  makes  me  repeat  what 
I  said  before;  and  then  I  bow  to  the 
other  occupants  at  the  table.  There 
are  two  besides  the  captain,  who  is 
an  old  friend:  one  is  the  consul  of  a 
great  Power  much  interested  in  the 
Albanian  question,  and  the  other  a 
brown-habited  Franciscan  monk. 

The  consul  is  a  small  gray-haired 
and  bearded  man  of  insignificant 
stature,  and  his  restless  fingers  pro- 
claim him  to  be  of  an  excitable  tem- 
perament: probably  the  noisy  Alba- 
nians have  got  on  his  nerves.  The 
Franciscan  contrasts  oddly  with  him 
in  all  respects— big,  placid,  and  young. 
His  moustache  looks  out  of  place;  but 
I    know    all    Roman   Catholic    priests 


grow  moustaches  in  these  regions 
where  a  beardless  man  excites  de» 
risiou.  He  is  as  talkative,  too,  as  the 
other  is  silent,  and  we  speedily  enter 
into  conversation.  In  broad  Syrian 
dialect  he  tells  me  of  the  excitement 
In  Scutari,  and  how  a  few  days  ago 
the  spiritual  shepherd  of  a  fierce  clan, 
inhabiting  part  of  those  wild  moun- 
tains to  our  right,  arrived  in  Scutari  a 
fugitive  from  his  fiock.  We  discuss 
the  probable  revenge  which  another 
clan  will  take  for  the  burning  of  one 
of  their  churches  by  Turkish  soldiery. 
He  remarks  on  the  unnatural  calm 
displayed  by  the  Albanian  Christians 
in  Scutari  at  the  present  moment. 

**It  bodes  ill  for  the  Mahometans,** 
he  says.  "I  never  trust  the  moun- 
taineers when  they  are  so  quiet  after 
an  outrage.*' 

A  wild  burst  of  yelling  almost 
drowns  his  deep-toned  voice. 

"Your  children  exhibit  no  such  un- 
natural calm  here,  father,**  I  remark. 
"They  are  a  few  degrees  worse  than 
a  crowd  returning  froih  a  race-meet- 
ing Ip  England— and  more  I  cannot 
say.** 

The  consul  moved  restlessly  on  his 
chair. 

"They  are  all  drunk,**  explains  the 
captain,  "and  are  excited  about  that 
church.'* 

**That  is  obvious,**  I  answer.  "It  is 
lucky  we  aren*t  Turks.** 

The  monk  commentsi  on  the  abnor- 
mal state  of  affairs  In  the  whole  of 
Northern  Albania,  which  I  corrobo- 
rate, contributing  to  his  ghastly  stories 
of  murders  and  mutilations  a  few 
gleaned  from  other  sources. 

The  consul  does  not  agree  with  us. 
"It  is  like  this  every  spring,**  he  says 
coldly.  "'You  newspaper-men  magni- 
fy the  troubles  into  Important  affairs 
of    international    importance.** 

"I  should  like  to  see  the  reports  you 
send  to  your  Government,"  I  retort. 
"That  the  Porte  always  seeks  to  mini- 
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mize  a  big  massacre  into  a  merely  lo- 
cal affection  we  all  know.*' 

A  shot  rings  above  us— the  consul 
nearly  Jumps  from  his  chair— then  an- 
other and  another. 

'*I  thought  that  would  come  soon. 
In  fact  I  wonder  they  haven't  begun 
shooting  before,"  I  remark. 

"I  protest  against  this!"  exclaims  the 
consul  excitedly  to  the  captain,  who 
is  lighting  a  cigarette.  "It  must  not 
be  allowed  on  this  steamer!" 

"It  is  nothing,"  answers  the  captain, 
quietly  puffing  rings  of  smoke  and 
watching  them  vanish  through  the 
akylight  "The  noise  eases  their 
feelings." 

"I  call  on  you  as  captain  of  the  boat 
to  stop  the  firing!"  continued  the  con- 
sul angrily,  as  another  volley  rings 
out;  "otherwise  I  shall  report  you. 
There  is  a  rule  forbidding  it,"  and  he 
points  to  a  printed  list  of  regula- 
tions. 

The  captain  sighs,  finishes  his  glass, 
and  calls  to  the  steward  to  bring  him 
his  revolver.  Then  he  climbs  up  the 
hatchway  to  the  deck.  I  follow  him, 
and  listen  admiringly  as  he  sharply 
orders  the  revelers  to  cease,  in  a  tor- 
rent of  Turkish,  Albanian,  and  Serb 
oaths.  The  monk  retires  hastily  to 
the  cabin  again,  as  he  too  hears  the 
captain's   comprehensive   blasphemy. 

"Who  shall  give  us  orders  to  stop?" 
shouts  a  truculent  ruffian,  brandish- 
ing a  huge  revolver. 

"And  who  shall  make  us?"  adds  an- 
other cut-throat  vdth  bloodshot  eyes, 
pushing  through  the  group  and  firing 
deliberately  over  the  captain's  head. 

I  notice  the  under  lip  of  the  captain 
tremble,  and  his  face  changes  expres- 
sion.   It  means  he  is  really  angry. 

Blackwood's  Magasloe. 


"I  wUl,"  he  says  simply.  "It  is 
against  the  orders,  and  you  will 
stop." 

Hoarse  laughter  accompanies  him  as 
he  tiuns  to  go  down  the  companion, 
and  for  ten  minutes  there  is  no  firing. 
Then  a  tornado  of  shots  breaks  out 
again,  and  the  captain  files  up  on 
deck,  revolver  in  hand.  He  is  too 
quick  for  me,  but  I  hear  him  from 
below.  I 

"I  will  shoot  the  next  man  who 
fires,  and  take  the  steamer  back  to 
Scutari.  There  I  will  hand  the  whole 
lot  over  to  the  authorities— those  that 
are  alive,"  he  adds  significantly. 

I  dare  not  breathe.  Such  consum- 
mate effrontery  from  the  captain,  one 
man  against  a  score  of  reckless  dare- 
devils who  care  nothing  for  human 
life,  all  infiamed  with  drink,  petrifies 
me.  The  impudence  of  this  laugh- 
able threat  was  stupendous. 

As  I  emerge  on  deck,  I  see  them  re- 
place their  smoking  revolvers  in  their 
belts  and  go  off  laughing. 

I  congratulate  the  captain.  He  is 
trembling  violently. 

"It    is    all    that  • consul.     Why 

shouldn't  they  shoot  If  it  amuses 
them?"  he  says.  "Steward!"  he  roars; 
"bring  me  up  a  bottle  of  wine  on  deck 
and  two  glasses." 

He  continues  cursing  till  we  cast 
anchor  at  Plavnica,  and  an  unwieldy 
barge  puts  out  of  the  Marshes  and  re- 
moves our  lively  passengers.  They 
salute  us  respectfully  as  they  go. 

"Fancy  making  a  row  with  a  lot  of 
boisterous  children  like  them!"  re- 
marks the  captain.  "Bah!"  he  says, 
and  spits  expressively  towards  the 
cabin. 
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CHAPTER    XXIX. 

BOMXTHIVe  Iir  THK  WIND. 

Mr.  Tanstall  had  been  incumbent  of 
tbe  little  Maradale  church  for  five-and- 
thlrty  years.  He  was  an  Ashby  man 
by  birth,  and  had  been  at  St.  Bees* 
College.  H!e  belonged  frankly  to  the 
country  side,  and  neither  he  nor  his 
family  had  any  thought  of  being  re- 
garded as  the  social  equals  of  the 
gentry  round,  though,  of  course,  cer- 
tain eivilities  were  due  to  his  office. 
Probably  he  had  no  exacting  sense  of 
clerical  duty,  but  he  was  a  thoroughly 
respectable  and  well-conducted  man. 
free  from  the  Tices  and  faults  of  his 
flock,  and  not  too  much  removed  from 
their  sympathies.  He  was  respected 
by  the  people  of  Marsdale,  and  he  had 
kept  the  peace  with  the  Crosbys 
through  many  provocations.  But  he 
did  not  take  a  lofty  view  of  human,  or 
of  Crosby,  nature,  and  he  expected 
'little  of  the  new  baronet,  a  penniless 
lad,  whose  career  had  been  so  unsatis- 
factory. 

A  comfortable  gossip  over  the  family 
failings  and  misfortunes  with  a  man 
like  Mr.  Elsworthy  had  seemed  harm- 
less, especially  as  the  suspicions  were 
too  vague  for  any  action  to  be  taken 
upon  them,  and  as,  practically.  Mars- 
dale  had  done  with  Sir  Caradoc  Crosby. 
The  •*Hydro."  offered  the  excitement 
of  novelty.  But  when  it  became  known, 
as  it  speedily  did,  that  the  prospect 
was  changed,  that  young  Sir  Caradoc 
was  a  man  of  wealth  and  substance, 
in  whose  hands  the  future  of  Marsdale 
lay,  it  was  perhaps  natural,  if  not  ideal, 
that  affairs  took  another  aspect,  and 
that  Mr.  Tunstall  should  wish  to  think 
well  of  the  lord  of  the  manor  and 
owner  of  the  property,  and  should  re- 


flect on  the  shadowy  character  of  the 
charges  against  him. 

"Harry  the  Fifth  was  crowned,"  and 
should  be  looked  upon  in  a  new  light 
Besides,  wealth  and  prosperity  did 
make  a  difference.  With  all  the  world 
before  him,  the  young  baronet  was 
much  less  likely  to  run  after  his  old 
love. 

Mr.  Tunstall  was  fond  of  his  garden, 
and  he  was  affectionately  contemplat- 
ing his  young  peas  and  potatoes,  in 
bright  morning  sunshine,  when  Sir 
Caradoc  appeared  before  him  with  a 
considerable  likeness  to  his  father  in 
his  aspect  and  «n  unusual  degree  of 
ceremony  in  his  address. 

"Good  morning,  Mr.  Tunstall.  If  you 
are  not  too  busy,  I  should  like  a  few 
words  with  you." 

"I'm  not  busy  at  all,  sir,  and  I  am 
glad  to  offer  my  congratulations  on 
your  recent  good  fortune.** 

"Thank  you.  But,  before  I  can  enjoy 
my  good  fortune,  I  must  dispose  of 
certain  rumors  that  are  hanging  about 
I  should  be  glad  to  know  what  you  told 
my  friend  and  late  employer,  Mr.  Bis- 
worthy,  about  me." 

"Well,  Sir  Caradoc,  I  told  him  that 
I  found  it  impossible  to  believe  the 
rumors  that  were  flying  about—but—" 

"What  rumors?"  interjected  Caradoc 
sharply. 

"Well,  Crad,'*  said  Mr.  Tunstall,  tak- 
ing the  upper  hand,  and  trying  to  feel 
that  the  young  man  before  him  had 
been  a  naughty  boy  not  so  very  long 
ago,  "you  know,  unfortunately,  that 
you  and  your  poor  father  did  irritate 
each  other,  and  there  are  those  that 
say  it  might  have  been  so  before  the 
last " 

"I  told  the  coroner  what  passed.  You 
heard  me." 
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"Eh,  yes,  and  I  take  your  word  for 
it    'Tis  nothing  but  idle  talk '' 

**Wliose  talk?'' 

"Nay,  that's  more  than  I  can  say. 
Those  things  are  blown  about  by  the 
wind,  and  the  birds  of  the  air  carry 
the  matter *' 

"And  the  tongues  of  friends  and 
neighbors— and  enemies." 

"Ay,  no  doubt  But,'  look  ye  here.  Sir 
Caradoc,  there's  another  matter.  I  saw, 
you  myself  with  the  Widow  Wilson 
here  in  the  churchyard.  It's  much 
easier  to  set  tongues  wagging  than  to 
stop  them.  And  young  folk  are  young 
folk,  and  she's  but  a  lass  yet,  and  a 
Tery  bonny  one.  Ye'd  best  let  her 
alone." 

"That's  all  over  long  ago,"  said  Cara- 
doc. "We  understand  one  another  per- 
fectly." 

"Do  ye?  That's  Just  what  I  complain 
of.  The  less  understanding  the  better. 
Keep  yourself  cool  and  give  no  food 
for  tittle-tattle,  and  ye'll  live  it  all 
down  in  time." 

Caradoc  could  get  nothing  more  out 
of  him.  He  was  hurt,  indignant  and 
disappointed.  His  pleasure  in  his  good 
fortune  was  gone. 

As  he  walked  away  from  Mr.  Tunstall 
he  telt  «s  if  he  liad  better  have  let  the 
Hydro,  have  its  way,  throw  up  his  old 
home  altogether,  and  begin  life  for 
himself  elsewhere.  He  could  do  any- 
thing he  liked  now,  go  and  shoot  big 
game,  sec  life  in  London,  climb  inac- 
cessible mountains;  what  did  it  matter 
to  liim  if  he  never  again  set  foot  in  a 
little  out-of-the-way  Yorkshire  valley, 
where  his  forefathers  bore  a  very  in- 
different character,  and  which  offered 
no  "aiivfijitagee"  to  its  inhabitants? 
Why,  lie  might  buy  a  big  estate  in  the 
South  of  England  and  set  up  for  him* 
m\t  in  ft  new  county.  Many  men  did 
wltli  far  less  excuse,  and  all  this  local 
tlttlo-lattle  would  either  not  travel  be- 
yond its  native  hills  or  would  soon  be 
forgotten. 


Better  and  stronger  men  than  Cara* 
doc  Crosby  would  have  felt  that  the 
time  had  come  to  make  a  fresh  start  in 
life. 

Caradoc,  walking  idly  along  the  vale, 
came  to  where  a  rough  stone  bridge 
crossed  the  river  as  it  flowed  out 
through  rush  and  reed  at  the  foot  of 
the  little  lake.  He  sat  down  on  the 
gray  moss-grown  wall  and  looked  up 
the  valley. 

The  lake  was  dancing  and  sparkling 
in  the  sun.  The  little  streams  that  fed 
it  gleamed  here  and  there  like  silver 
on  the  hillsides,  the  larch-trees,  of 
which  there  were  many,  were  in  their 
fresh  young  green.  A  great  thicket  of 
hawthorn  near  at  hand  was  in  the 
glory  of  its  "summer  snow,"  lambs 
bleated,  rooks  cawed,  little  birds 
sang. 

Caradoc  thought  of  his  uncle  and  of 
old  Biddums,  whom  he  meant  to  make 
so  happy,  of  all  his  home  world.  It  was 
here  that  he  wanted  to  set  Elsie  to 
reign  as  a  queen. 

The  thought  of  Elsie  penetrated  the 
deep  discouragement  that  had  come 
upon  him.  It  was  mean  to  throw  up 
the  game  in  despair.  And  perhaps 
strangely,  but  characteristically,  it  was 
with  despondency  and  hopelessness 
that  Caradoc  had  to  contend.  His  great 
and  varied  opportunities  did  not  attract 
or  tempt  him.  Perhaps  he  had  hardly 
grown  up  to  their  level. 

"I'll  not  funk  it,"  he  said  to  himself. 
"I  can't  marry  Elsie  with  a  dark  place 
smothered  up  behind  me.  I  know!"  as 
a  thought  suddenly  occurred  to  him. 
"I'll  go  and  tell  old  Ned  all  about  it 
I  must  do  something,  and  that's  the 
best" 

Perpetual  motion,  at  Caradoc's  age, 
does  not  present  much  difficulty,  and 
when  Edward  Mason  came  in,  late  in 
the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  Crad 
rose  out  of  a  big  chair  and  confronted 
him. 

"Hallo,  Crad,"  he  said,  "I     thought 
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yon  might  be  coming  np  again.  What 
Islt?    Tailor?" 

"I'm  going  to  consult  you/'  said 
Caradoo  with  a  long  breath.  "I  think 
it's  the  best  thing  I  can  do." 

"I've  no  doubt  it  is,"  said  Ned,  per- 
ceiving that  it  was  on  some  more  im- 
portant matter  than  new  clothes  that 
his  opinion  was  needed.  "Sit  down,  let 
us  be  comfortable.  Is  the  Hydro,  giv- 
ing trouble?" 

"No,"  said  Caradoc,  "I  shouldn't  care 
if  they  did.  The  fact  is,  first  of  all, 
I'm  engaged  to  be  married." 

"The  dickens  you  are!    Not  to " 

"No!"  flashed  out  Caradoc.  "Hold 
your  tongue  and  I'll  tell  you." 

Then  out  came  the  whole  story  head- 
long, his  attachment  to  Elsie,  his  pro- 
posals, the  difllculty  in  the  way. 
"You've  met  her,  Ned.  Vi's  friemd  at 
Beachcombe.    You  know  her?" 

"Oh  yes,"  said  Ned.  "A  delightful  girl. 
Thoroughly  good  sort,  I  should  say." 

"Of  course,  I  knew  you'd  suit  I 
hoped  to  get  her,  Ned,  when  I  believed 
that  there  was  nothing  before  me  but 
the  shop  and  the  Museum.  I  meant  to 
work  up  so  as  to  be  fit  to  be  Bls- 
worthy's  partner,  and  to  marry  her.  It 
was  the  first  definite,  honest  hope  I 
ever  had,  Ned.  And  I  often  feel  that 
I  wish  I  could  have  stuck  to  it." 

"You're  a  very  one-idea'd  person, 
Crad,  and  you're  extraordinarily 
young " 

"Oh!  Hang  my  youth!  You're  exactly 
like  that  butler  in  'David  Copper- 
field.'  " 

"Exactly;  like  the  excellent  Litti- 
mer,  *you*re  so  extremely  young,  sir,  so 
very  young.'  But  what  I  mean  is,  that 
you  haven't  in  the  least  realized  what 
your  new  wealth  means,  or  how  much 
it  opens  to  you." 

"I  don't  care  about  it  without  her, 
and  if  there's  to  be  this  misery  at  home 
—you  see,  Ned,  it  is  always  some  one 
thing  that  makes  one  happy  or  miser- 
able.   I  was  often  much  more  wretched 


than  people  knew,  when  father  cut  into 
me  with  hard  words.  You  can't  fw- 
get  that  sort  of  thing.  I  should  feel  I 
was  suspected  at  home,  if  I  had  a 
yacht,  or  won  the  Derby,  or  shot  whole 
jungles  full  of  tigers,  though  I  should 
like  traveling,  and  hunting  up  facts  of 
natural  history." 

"I  don't  believe  you  would  forget, 
Crad,"  said  Ned  With  a  smile;  **you're 
one  of  those  that  are  'on  the  side  of 
the  angels,'  whatever  happens  to  you. 
But,  apart  from  all  that,  you're  quite 
right  It's  an  uncomfortable  business 
and  requires  careful  handling.  As  for 
Agnes,  you  may  d^;>end  upon  it  that 
the  Fletchers  won't  a  J  low  scandals 
about  the  past,  and  it  rests  with  you 
to  disprove  any  as  to  the  present  But 
about  your  father's  accident;  I  wish  we 
could  get  to  the  bottom  of  any  talk 
about  that.  You  see,  you  had  quar- 
relled with  him;  you  had  been  lost,  you 
turned  up  at  that  moment;  half  a  word 
might  set  people's  tongues  wagging 
about  you." 

"I  know,"  said  Caradoc  sorrowfully. 
"They  were  all  very  civil  to  me  at  the 
funeral;  then,  I  suppose,  they  heard  the 
stoiy,  for  when  I  wrote  to  old  Hay- 
ward  of  Marshy  Hall  to  ask  if  he  knew 
of  a  land  agency  or  anything,  he  was 
very  curt  and  cool  in  his  answer.  But 
I  believe  I  ought  to  do  exactly  as  if  I 
had  never  heard  of  it" 

"Yes,  I  believe  you  ought  Make  it 
well  known  that  you're  going  to  have 
the  place  set  in  order,  and  set  about  it 
as  soon  as  you  can.  The  whole  thing 
seems  so  impalpable  that  I  think  it 
must  die  away." 

"It's  there,"  said  Crad  gloomily.  "But, 
Ned,  I  can't  live  it  down  at  Ashen- 
head,  because  it's  not  there  to  be  con* 
fronted.  And  I  can't  really  make  out 
how  they  got  to  know  anything  about 
it.  All  that's  too  true  of  me  they  knew: 
before.  I  thought,  if  you  could  go  down 
and  see  Mr.  Elsworthy,  you  might  tell 
him  that  you  thought  I  wasn't  a  bad  lot 
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altogether,  and  yon  might  find  ont  how 
he  got  hold  of  the  story." 

Edward  did  not  think  the  snggeetlon 
a  bad  one.  It  was  very  desirable  that 
an  nnpreJudJeed  observer  should  see 
what  these  Blsworthys  were  really 
like;  and,  besides,  he  conld  judge 
whether  any  legal  steps  could  be  taken 
about  the  scandals;  whether,  at  any 
rate,  it  might  be  well  to  threaten  tak- 
ing them.  In  fact,  Edward  felt  that 
he  stood  so  much  in  the  place  of  elder 
brother  to  Caradoc  that  he  could  not 
leave  him  without  a  helping  hand.  Let 
the  boy  once  get  disgusted  with  the 
home  world,  which  seemed  to  be  treat- 
ing him  so  scurvily,  and  the  reaction 
would  come  with  an  inrush  of  new  de- 
sires which  his  new  wealth  would  give 
him  ample  means  to  gratify. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "I'll  go  to  Ashenhead 
as  soon  as  I  can  get  away.  Judge  for 
myself,  and  see  what  can  be  done.  In 
the  meantime,  if  you  go  home  I  should 
advise  you  to  take  no  notice.  Does  Mr. 
Quince  know  anything  about  it?" 

"No.    I  don't  want  to  tell  him." 

"Well,  we'll  see.  Let  us  come  and 
get  some  dinner." 

"Won't  you  come  and  dine  vdth  me?" 
said  Caradoc,  "If  you'll  take  me  to  the 
proper  place." 

"I  will:  delighted."  said  Ned,  amused 
at  the  slight  shyness  with  which  Crad 
proffered  the  invitation. 

He  promoted  a  visit  on  the  next  day 
to  the  tailor,  which  in  truth  was  neces- 
sary, and  helped  Caradoc,  who  was  but 
sparely  provided  with  personal  luxu- 
ries, or  even  necessaries,  to  fit  himself 
out  suitably. 

Crad  was  not  too  miserable  to  find 
this  task  agreeable,  but  his  chief  desire 
iwras  to  find  suitable  presents  for  every 
one.  Two  silk  dresses  as  stiff  and  thick 
as  possible  were  purchased  for  Bid- 
dums  and  for  his  old  housekeeper;  then 
a  fine  old  illustrated  book  of  North- 
country  antiquities  must  be  procured 
for  Mr.  Quince,  who  had  sighed  for  it 


for  years;  and  a  little  gold  diamond- 
headed  arrow  for  Viola  to  fasten  at  her 
throat  And  what  could  he  send  "the 
mother"?  Didn't  she  love  that  old 
white  Indian  shawl— yes,  Chuddah,  she 
called  it!— I^wson  used  to  wash  it.  He 
could  send  her  a  new  one  like  it  And 
the  children,  they  were  easily  suited. 
And  while  he  was  about  the  book  for 
Mr.  Quince,  there  was  another  thing— 
the  Ashenhead  Museum  wanted  the 
really  best  authority  on  ancient  British 
coins,  of  which  their  collection  was 
good. 

"Sir  Caradoc  Crosby,  formerly  assist- 
ant curator,"  must  despatch  a  copy  of 
it  to  the  Council.  Caradoc  was  particu- 
lar about  the  inscription  on  the  card 
which  went  with  this  offering.  He  for- 
got his  troubles  while  all  this  pleasant 
work  was  being  done. 

There  was  also  business  to  attend  to, 
and  plans  for  the  repairs  of  Cathrigg 
Hall.  Edward  advised  that  a  friend 
of  his,  a  young  architect,  should  run 
down  and  see  it  before  any  builder 
was  called  upon  to  deal  with  it. 

As  Caradoc  went  home  he  visited  the 
"vet"  at  Northborough  to  whom,  be- 
fore his  period  of  exile  began,  he  had 
sold  his  mastiff  "Maida,"  and  with 
heart-searchings  and  tears  had  parted 
with  the  creature  who  worshipped  his 
very  footsteps.  Where  was  Maida? 
Any  price  was  to  be  given  to  get  her 
back.  The  vet  thoujjht  that  it  was 
possible;  he  would  try.  Then  there  was 
a  horse  to  be  seen  about  and  orders 
given  for  part  of  the  stable  to  be  put 
roughly  into  order  for  it,  and  the  old 
factotums  might  see  about  underlings. 
Just  to  keep  things  going  for  the  pres- 
ent 

"Caleb  Balderstone,"  whose  real 
name  was  James  Mitchell,  held  his 
head  high,  and  gave  his  orders  with 
pomp  and  circumstance.  Altogether 
a  stir,  like  the  awakening  of  the  Sleep- 
ing Beauty's  palace,  ran  through  the 
place.  New  slates,  whitewash,  carpen- 
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ter^  work  und  paint  had  been  almost 
as  scarce  at  Cathrlgg  as  damask  and 
gliding.  Mr.  Mitchell  began  to  look  out 
for  a  stable-lad  for  the  new  horse  and 
for  the  animal  which  was  still  de- 
scribed as  "her  ladjrshlp's  pony/*  and 
the  candidate  whom  he  considered 
most  promising  was  a  young  Jem 
Fletcher,  one  of  the  family  at  Swarth 
Ghyll,  axid  to  him  he  offered  the  place. 

The  lad  was  more  than  willing,  the 
aflTslr  was  settled,  when  a  message 
came  down  to  say  that  the  boy  was 
wanted  by  his  elder  brother  Matthew, 
and  could  not  be  spared  at  any  price. 

Mitchell  took  high  otfencc,  all  the 
more  because  he  knew  well  enough 
that  a  grudge  against  his  master 
prompted  the  refusal. 

He  luid  -occasion  to  go  to  Ashby  to 
meet  the  new  horse,  and  went  to  re- 
fresh himself  at  the  Green  Man,  the 
mistress  of  which,  Mra  Cooper,  had 
been  a  Fletcher  of  Swarth  GhylL 

There  he  saw  Agnes,  stately  in  her 
black  gown;  and  to  her,  as  she  served 
him  with  ale  and  bread  and  cheese,  he 
observed  that  they  had  kept  young  Jem 
tmck  from  a  real  good  chance  in  life. 
Sir  Garadoc*s  stable  was  going  to  be 
one  of  the  best  in  the  county,  and  if 
the  lad  had  proved  handy  he  might 
have  been  taken  on  permanently;  as  it 
was,  he*d  got  a  young  man  coming  over 
from  Marshy  about  the  place. 

''Did  Mat  refuse  to  let  Jem  go  to 
Oathrlgg?"  said  Agnes. 

"•Ay,"  returned  Mitchell.  "Maybe  you 
can  tell  why.  But  Mat  had  better  keep 
his  tongue  between  his  teeth." 

'There's  nought  &>r  Mat  to  speak  of, 
Mr.  Mitchell,"  said  Agnes  stiffly. 

*Tre  were  l)e»t  to  tell  him  so." 

"What  does  he  say,  then?" 

"Nay,  folks  don't  come  to  me  with 
Ijlng  tales,"  said  Mr.  Mitchell 

It  certainly  was  not  easy  to  repeat 
such  to  Agnes.  She  stood  with  her 
band  on  the  table  and  her  eyes  on  the 
wiudfMv,  tfainklDg.  She  knew,  of  course. 


and  Mitchell  knew  that  she  knew,  what 
was  referred  to;  but  the  old  house- 
servants  had  never  chosen  to  admit 
any  knowledge  of  their  young  master's 
former  folly,  or  of  the  quarrel  on  the 
wedding-day. 

*T  don't  agree  with  my  brother 
Matthew,"  she  said  after  a  minute, 
"and  I  shall  tell  him  sa  Our  bit  of 
land  won't  keep  Jem,  nor  give  him 
work  to  do.  But  Mat's  often  hard  to 
bide,  and  so  my  husband  found  him, 
and  myself,  too." 

"Eh,  well,  folks  know  their  own  af- 
fairs. Nay,  no  more  ale,  I  thank  ye;  I 
mun  go  to  station  to  meet  the  new 
mare.  She's  a  val'able  beast  Good- 
day  t'ye." 

"Good-day,"  said  Agnes. 

Agnes  remained  still,  reflecting  on 
the  interview,  with  the  result  that  she 
arranged  with  her  aunt  for  a  day's  holi- 
day and  went  over  on  the  next  day  to 
Marsdale. 

CHAPTER    XXX. 

THE  OBOWTH  OF  A  SOUL. 

Edward  Mason  had  once  said  that 
the  Crosby  nature  was  at  once  the  most 
matter  of  fact  and  the  most  unpractical 
he  had  ever  known,  and  that  he  never 
could  tell  whether  they  possessed  more 
or  less  imagination  than  the  rest  of 
mankind. 

Sentimental,  or  what  most  people 
would  call  fanciful,  obligations  and  in- 
fluences ruled  their  lives.  Family  feel- 
ing, old  association,  the  stirring  in  their 
blood  of  all  the  currents  of  their  uafiveL 
hills  and  dales,  swayed  them  irresist- 
ibly. They  felt  impulses  of  which 
others  hardly  knew,  and  faulty,  incon- 
siderate, selfish  as  they  might  often  be, 
once  let  the  claims  of  man  or  beast,  or 
even  place,  tug  at  their  heart-strings, 
and  no  motive  of  self-interest  could 
stand  against  it. 

On  tlie  other  hand,  what  they  did  not 
see  or  know  by  experience  they  often 
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entirely  failed  to  realize.  The  advan- 
tages of  wealth,  the  pleasures  of  the 
world,  did  not  at  once  appeal  to  them. 
They  did  not  know  that  they  would 
come  for  them,  and  this,  while  It  made 
them  singularly  unworldly  and  simple, 
also  made  them,  as  Edward  said  some- 
times, "only  half -human,"  and  also  li- 
able to  be  swung  off  their  feet  when 
the  new  influences  had  time  to  get  hold 
of  them  and  become  experiences;  there- 
fore their  fate  always  hung  In  the  bal- 
ance. Their  souls  grew  slowly,  and 
good  and  evil  sometimes  almost  visibly 
contended  for  them. 

Caradoc's  pleasure  In  the  pleasure  of 
others,  his  feeling  for  every  tender 
simple  tie  was  perfectly  spontaneous; 
he  did  not  want  to  do  anjrthlng  else,  but 
nevertheless,  when  he  did  come  to  feel 
what  his  wealth  could  do  for  him,  It 
was  quite  possible  that  new  delights, 
new  powers,  even  perhaps  new  friends, 
might  possess  him  as  with  a  torrent's 
force,  and  sweep  his  old  self  away. 

That  Is,  whether  It  was  possible  or 
not  depended  on  the  nature  and  the 
strength  of  his  love  for  Elsie  Els- 
worthy.  And  Elsie  had  succeeded  to 
Agnes,  amid  new  surroundings.  It  was 
hard  to  be  sure  of  him,  and,  as  he  grew 
more  self-conscious.  It  was  not  easy  for 
him  to  be  sure  of  himself. 

In  the  same  way  Viola  was  very  little 
moved  by  the  change  In  her  own  pros- 
pects. She  did  not  really  understand 
how  different  Caradoc  might  make  her 
future,  she  never  doubted  that  he 
would  let  her  share  in  his  good  fortune; 
but  when  she  knew  that  the  Hydro, 
would  no  longer  he  permitted  to  devour 
Marsdale,  and  that  "home"  would  be 
repaired  and  reformed,  she  could  have 
danced  for  joy.  Yet  she  was  changing. 
Her  affection  for  Elsie,  a  more  personal 
and,  so  to  speak,  less  tribal  feeling  than 
any  she  had  previously  known,  opened 
her  mind  to  the  things  of  which  Elsie 
approved.  She  began  to  act  on  new 
motives;  hitherto  she  had  done  or  felt 


things  that  were  good  because  sher 
must,  because  she  could  not  help  it,  be- 
cause impulses  greater  and  finer  than 
she  knew  had  seized  her,  and  she  had 
not  resisted  them.  Now  she  began  to  do 
little  things  because  she  ought,  very 
simple  elementary  debugs,  but  such  as 
she  willed  to  do.  Few  people  realize 
how  small  and  simple  the  beginnings  of 
a  new  life  may  be  even  in  a  grown-up 
girl,  how  childish  are  the  prayers,  how 
small  the  little  duties,  how  crude  the 
self-questioning  of  a  beginner  in  the 
upward  path.  Viola  might  have  given 
herself  up  to  die  for  the  intuitive  pas- 
sions that  swayed  her  like  the  wind, 
and  came  as  they  listed  from  she  knew 
not  where,  but  the  impulse  might  have 
passed  and  left  her  as  before;  but  in 
her  tiny  halting  efforts  to  be  good  and 
industrious,  and  religious  as  she  under- 
stood the  word,  she  began  to  possess 
her  own  soul,  and  also  she  began  to 
reflect  on  her  past  relations  with 
George  Wlnterton.  He  was  coming 
home  much  sooner  than  he  had  In- 
tended, and  coming  to  his  family  at 
Beachcombe.  The  aunts  discussed  his 
return  am<mg  themselves  and  witii 
Lady  Crosby.  If  he  again  addressed 
Viola,  and  if  she  was  now  willing  to 
listen  to  his  addresses,  every  one  would 
be  satisfied.  But,  if  the  broken  or  in- 
terrupted engagement  were  not  re- 
newed, it  was  of  less  consequence  now. 
There  were  still  prospects  before  Viola; 
Caradoc  would  certainly  give  his  sister 
opportunities  of  marriage,  and  would 
not  leave  her  penniless.  She  might  be 
taken  to  London,  certainly  introduced 
well  in  her  own  county.  She  might 
even  grow  into  a  beauty.  All  the  young 
Crosbys  had  a  certain  deerlike  carriage 
of  the  head  and  neck,  a  look  as  if  they 
saw  and  heard  over  wide  expanses,  on 
to  far  horizons.  This  gave  them  di8« 
tlnctlon.  Quentln  had  always  had  it; 
he  had  been  the  handsomest  of  the 
three.  Viola  might  now  pick  and 
choose.    Her  aunts  were  proud  of  her, 
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though  they  could  not  exactly  say  that 
they  found  her  a  comfort  to  them  in 
their  daily  life. 

Tliey  were  not  old  enough  nor  in* 
valided  enough  to  need  a  young  com- 
panion, and  Viola,  though  she  tried 
hard  to  be  "good,"  was  out  of  keeping, 
and  worried  by  their  little  ways.  They 
would  be  heartily  glad  to  see  her  well 
married,  but  they  gave  her  to  under- 
stand that  they  considered  her  free. 

She  had  become  extremely  ashamed 
of  the  abruptness  and  want  of  courtesy 
of  her  behavior  to  Mr.  Winterton.  She 
remembered  his  attentions  and  the  ex- 
citement of  her  brief  engagement  with 
a  sort  of  pleasure,  and  now  that  she 
felt  herself  to  be  a  better  match,  her 
curious  sense  that  she  did  not  love  him 
well  enough  to  let  him  make  sacrifices 
for  her  passed  away.  Besides,  she  had 
promised  him  once,  and  her  sense  of 
honor,  though  it  had  been  swamped 
and  overborne  by  irresistible  impulses, 
was  much  mcHre  developed  than  her 
knowledge  of  what  marriage  would  de- 
mand of  her. 

She  felt  curious  to  see  him  again, 
curious  and  yet  afraid,  a  state  of  mind 
not  altogether  unpromising  for  him. 
Edward  Mason,  at  a  distance,  held  his 
peace  and  vexed  his  soul.  He  dared 
not  claim  so  ignorant  a  creature,  one 
so  unaware  of  what  his  claim  upon  her 
would  mean.  He  did  not  take  the  in- 
itiative in  writing  to  her,  and  she,  she 
knew  not  why,  ceased  to  write  freely  to 
him. 

She  had  never  exactly  confided  in 
Elsie,  she  had  been  too  much  ashamed 
of  her  little  story,  but  she  knew  that 
Elsie  thought  It  wrong  to  marry  unless 
you  were  in  love. 

Viola  did  not  exactly  know  what  be- 
ing in  love  meant  She  wished  that 
Elsie  would  ask  her  to  stay  at  Ashen- 
head;  and,  of  course,  poor  Elsie  was 
absolutely  precluded  fix>m  giving  any 
such  invitation. 

On  the  morning    after  the  presents 


from  Caradoc  arrived,  she  ran  down  to 
Lady  Crosby's  to  show  her  diamond 
an-ow  and  to  see  the  Chuddah  shawl 
of  which  Caradoc  had  spoken  in  his 
brief  note  to  her. 

'*My  dear,  it  is  the  most  beautiful  I 
ever  saw,"  said  Lady  Crosby.  "Crad  is 
more  than  good,  and  see  what  he  has 
sent  the  children!" 

"Box  of  tools!" 

"Cups  and  saucers!" 

"Big  doll!"  cried  all  three  children 
in  a  breath. 

Viola  admired  to  her  heart's  content, 
and  presently  absorbed  herself  in  the 
box  of  tools,  the  use  of  which  she  un- 
derstood very  well. 

'^They're  very  good  ones,  Giles,"  she 
said  critically.  "You  could  make  real 
boxes  and  little  chairs  and  tables  for 
the  girl's  dolls.  Ned  used  to  teach  us 
how;  I'll  show  you." 

"Crad  has  sent  Lawson  a  brooch. 
She's  so  pleased,"  said  Giles.  "And 
I'm  so  glad  he  isn't  going  to  sell  Cath- 
rigg; I  approve  of  that" 

"You  approve,  you  cock-sparrow!" 

"Yes."  said  Giles.  "Crad  explained 
to  me  about  having  to  sell  Cathrigg  be- 
cause he  said  I  came  next  to  him.  I 
knew  he  had  to  do  It  then,  but  I'd 
much  rather  not." 

"Well,  of  course,  we're  all  very  glad," 
said  Viola,  who  had  not  looked  on  Giles 
much  in  the  light  of  an  heir-presump- 
tive. 

"But,  of  course,  Crad  will  be  mar- 
ried," said  Giles.  "I  heard  Lawson  say 
Sir  Caradoc  could  look  for  a  lady  of 
title  now." 

"Don't  talk  nonsense,"  said  Vi  re« 
pressively. 

The  little  girls  had  followed  Lady 
C:rosby  out  of  the  room,  and  Giles  was 
left  alone  with  his  sister.  He  perched 
himself  on  the  edge  of  the  table  exam- 
ining his  new  tools. 

"Vi,"  he  said  confidentially,  "there's 
something  I  should  like  to  do  if  I  was 
Crad." 
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"What's  that?" 

"Well,  I'd  set  up  a  cross  where  poor 
papa  was  killed.  I've  been  reading 
that  they  put  them  np  in  Italy  where 
];>eople  were  murdered." 

"O  Gilesy,  I  think  Crad  will  put  it 
up  in  the  churchyard  at  Kirkby-Mars- 
dale.  We  don't  want  to  remember  that 
dreadful  place.    If  you'd  seen  it " 

"I  did  see  it."  said  Giles,  "You  know 
I'd  run  away  from  Miss  Woodly  and 
hidden  myself.  I  often  ran  away,  she 
was  such  a  duffer.  And  I  was  hidden 
up  behind  the  big  stone  by  the  little 
cataracts— the  'kittenracts,'  you  know— 
and  I  saw  Crad  come  near  and  papa 
tumble  down.  I'm  sorry  I  was  naughty 
and  hid  just  then.  I  couldn't  tell 
mother;  it  isn't  good  for  her  to  talk 
about  it." 

"O  Giles  darling,  don't  talk  about  it; 
^*m  sorry  you  did  see  it.  Never  mind; 
what  have  you  got  in  that  pretty  box?" 

"Stamps,"  said  Giles.  "That's  the  box 
Mr.  Winterton  gave  me  full  of  choco- 
lates, when  he  said  he  was  going  to  be 
my  brother.  Is  he  to  be  our  brother? 
Are  you  going  to  marry  him,  Vi?" 

"That's  no  business  of  yours,"  re- 
turned Vi  sharply. 

"Well,  but,"  persisted  Giles,  who,  as 
Crad  was  wont  to  say,  held  on  like  a 
ferret  when  he  had  an  idea,  "marrying 
you  would  make  him  our  brother.  I 
wish  you'd  marry  Ned  instead,  Vi. 
Crad  explained  to  me  that  he  wasn't 
your  brother  or  Crad's." 

"Giles!  You're  talking  of  what  you 
don't  understand  one  little  bit!  Hold 
your  tongue  and  play  with  your  new 
toys." 

"But  you  could  marry  Ned,  because 
he  isn't  your  brother,  Vi,  and  then  he 
would  be  Crad's." 

"Giles,  if  you  say  another  word— I'll 
—I'll ^»' 

"You  can't  do  anjrthing  to  me,"  said 
Giles. 

"I  won't  teach  you  to  carpenter,  and 
mother  won't  let  you  do  it  by  yourself 


for  fear  you  should  cut  your  fingers  <^. 
Mind  what  I  say.    I  must  go  now." 

"Lawson  says  he'd  like  to.  I  heard 
her  say  so  to  Mitchell,"  remarked  Giles 
to  his  chisel  as  Viola  went  off  in  a 
hurry. 

She  did  not  go  straight  home,  but  sat 
down  on  her  favorite  bench  overlook- 
ing the  sea. 

Her  aunts,  with  doubtful  wisdom, 
had  long  since  tried  to  make  her  realize 
that  Edward  Mason  was  beyond  her 
home  circle,  but  never  had  she  ceased 
to  feel  him  her  best  friend.  She  fell 
into  a  reverie.  A  girl  she  knew  well 
in  Beachcombe  was  going  to  be  mar- 
ried to  a  young  barrister  in  the  au- 
tumn. Her  prospects  and  her  future 
home  were  discussed  with  interest 
among  her  companions.  She  was  to  live 
at  Ealing,  and  the  fresh,  smart  little 
semi-detached  villa  had  been  often  de- 
scribed to  Viola.  Her  husband  could 
go  to  town  by  train  or  omnibus.  She 
would  walk  to  meet  him  when  he  came 
home,  or  watch  for  him  at  the  garden- 
gate.  Viola's  fancy  changed  the  fig- 
ured; she  saw  Ned  coming  quickly  up 
the  dusty  road,  and  herself  standing 
by  a  pretty  green  gate,  waving  her 
hand  to  him. 

The  day-dream  persisted  and 
branched  out  into  new  forms.  Viola 
woke  from  it  with  a  start,  blushing 
violently,  ashamed  to  think  how  it  had 
caught  hold  of  her.  Holidays  there 
would  be  in  Marsdale;  she  would  not 
lose  her  own  moors  and  fells.  But 
George  Winterton  could  give  her  all 
the  kingdoms  of  the  world  for  her 
pleasure,  take  her  to  mountain  or  sea, 
give  her  the  best  of  the  continents.  Ah* 
but  life  with  him  had  seemed  like  exile, 
whereas  the  little  sunny,  dusty  villa 
would  be  "home"— home,  though  it  was 
not  Marsdale. 

Viola's  thoughts  tumbled  over  each 
other  vdth  little  control  from  her  will. 
The  next  was  quite  a  new  one.  Could 
a  careless,  idle,  incapable  girl  like  her- 
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self  keep  house  and  manage  servants 
and  make— any  one  —comfortable  when 
he  came  home;  Edward  had  never  told 
her  the  other  day,  when  he  came  with 
Crad,  that  he  noticed  her  Improvement 
He  had  said  very  little  to  her.  "Law- 
son  said  he'd  like  to/'  said  Giles. 

But  no  one  must  know.  It  would  be 
more  dreadful  than  words  could  say 
that  any  one  should  know  whether 
Viola  would  "like  it!" 

In  half  an  hour  or  so,  Miss  Crosby 
walked  into  the  drawing-room  at  St 
Yerran's  and  found  her  eldest  aunt 
alone.  Hhe  sat  down  a  little  out  of  her 
Hunt's  range  of  vision. 

"Aunt  Bessie,"  she  said,  "I've  got 
something  I  want  to  say.** 

"What  Is  it  my  dear?" 

••Why,  I  know— I've  come  to  see  that 
I  w.^s  rude  and  not  well-behaved  when 
I  run  away  from  you  and  from  Mr. 
Winterton.  For  some  things  I  should 
like  to  ask  his  pardon." 

The  coolness  of  Viola's  manner  and 
the  impressiveness  of  her  voice  were 
maintained  through  this  speech,  though 
her  heart  was  beating. 

"Well,  my  dear  Vi,  I  don't  think 
you'll  And  him  unforgiving." 

"I  wouM  speak  to  him  when  ho 
comes,  only  he  might  think  I  wanted 
to  begin  again." 

"My  dear,  I  haven't  any  right  to 
answer  for  George  Winterton;  but  if, 
as  you  say,  you  see  that  you  were 
foolish " 

"No.  I  didn't  say  'foolish,'  I  said 
I  was  rude,  I  was  quite  right  to  stop. 
But  what  I  want  to  say  is  that,  of 
course,  he  may  not  want  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  me.  All  right  if  so. 
But  if  he  does,  I  want  to  be  let  alone 
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about  it  I  don't  want  any  one  to 
talk  to  me,  nor  to  talk  about  me.  I'm 
not  such  a  baby  now,  and  I  mean  to 
find  out  my  own  mind." 

"€ertainly,  Vi,  you  ought  to  do  so." 

"But"  said  Viola,  still  in  the  same 
cool,  calm  voice,  "I  understand  now 
that  he  was  very  good  to  me,  and  now 
that  things  are  changed'  I  mean  to 
behave  properly  to  him.  But  I  want 
you  to  know  that  I  haven't  made  up 
my  mind.  I  was  very  vain  and  silly 
at  the  time  of  the  bazaar;  I  just  went 
on  without  thinking  about  it" 

"My  dear,  it  was  very  natural." 

"Perhaps,"  said  Vi,  "but  it  wasn't 
very  nice  of  me.  But  I  want  to  be 
let  alone  now." 

"And  so  you  shall,  Vi.  You  shall 
meet  him  Just  as  if  nothing  had  oc- 
curred." 

Miss  Tremaddock  communicated  this 
odd  conversation  to  her  sisters,  and 
they  agreed  that  if  George  Winterton 
showed  a  desire  to  come  forward 
again,  as  it  was  pretty  well  understood 
he  would,  he  must  have  a  hint  not 
to  hurry  Viola,  who  would  certainly 
come  round  in  time  with  a  good  grace. 
"I  consider  his  case  very  hopeful,  af- 
ter all." 

And  so  perhaps  it  was,  for  Viola 
grew  more  and  more  ashamed  of  hav- 
ing been  first  carried  oflf  her  feet  by 
vanity  and  folly,  and  then  by  the  up- 
rush  of  passionate  impulse,  and  of 
her  "rude"  and  Indefensible  con- 
duct. 

If  he  cared  for  her  still,  his  love 
must  be  worth  something!  But  then 
there  was  that  other  fancy  of  the 
dusty  road  and  the  dally  home-com- 
ing.    Which  would  gain  the  day? 

Christabel   Coleridge. 


(To  (0  eontimied,) 
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Now  I  further  saw  that  between 
them  and  the  gate  was  a  river,  but 
there  was  no  bridge  to  go  over,  and  the 
river  was  very  deep.  .  .  .  but  the  men 
that  went  with  them  said  **You  must 
go  through,  or  you  cannot  come  at  the 
gate/'—r^  Pilgrim's  Progress. 

m  the  garden  of  a  Uttie  North  Wales 
farm  a  girl  kneeling  in  front  of  a 
rough  garden-seat  was  reading  ear- 
nestly. The  hot  August  sun  poured 
down  upon  her  head,  anid  under  the 
influence  of  its  rays  the  hiUs  which 
enfolded  the  little  homestead  had  be- 
gun to  assume  their  mid-day  aspect 
of  remote  and  shimmering  mystery. 
The  air  was  thick  with  the  hum  of 
bees  and  insects  and  heavy  with  the 
scent  of  flowers,  and  the  sounds  of 
animal  life  which  came  from  the 
farm  seemed  to  mingle  harmoniously 
enough  with  the  murmurings  of  Na- 
ture, though  a  note  of  discord  was 
occasionally  struck  by  the  sharp  voi- 
ces of  a  woman  coming  from  the 
house,  issuing  orders  and  directions 
in  the  Welsh  tongue. 

The  girl  read  on  undisturbed,  how- 
ever, her  elbows  planted  one  on  each 
side  of  the  book,  which  was  propped 
against  the  back  of  the  rustic  chair, 
her  lips  parted,  her  breath  coming 
and  going  quickly  with  the  intense 
interest  of  the  story. 

Taith  y  Pererin  it  was  called,  "The 
Pilgrim's  Progress  from  this  world  to 
that  which  is  to  come,"  and  she  had 
just  reached  the  part  that  describes 
the  going  of  Christian  and  Hopeful 
across  the  river,  on  the  other  side  of 
which  the  "two  shining  ones  waited 
to  bid  them  enter  in  at  the  Gate  of 
Life." 

At  this  moment  a  woman  appeared 
In  the  doorway  and  called  sharply 
"Llssie!"     The    girl    started   violently, 


was  still  for  a  moment,  then  rose  and 
went  towards  the  house,  walkhag  as 
though  in  a  dream.  It  was  a  pathetic 
little  figure  hers,  stunted,  slight,  un- 
formed as  a  child's;  yet  with  these 
disadvantages,  and  poorly  clad  and 
worse  shod  though  she  was,  she  pos- 
sessed some  undeflnable  charm  and 
grace  of  movement  Her  feet  seemed 
to  float  over  the  ground  rather  than 
to  touch  it-HSO  you  would  think  might 
(me  walk  who  had  for  ever  done  with 
earthly  obstructions  and  limitations. 
Her  face  was  in  shape  a  narrow  oval, 
with  small  features  and  pointed  chin, 
a  weak  face  redeemed  from  insignifl- 
cance  by  a  pair  of  strange  and  beau- 
tiful eyes.  These  were  large  and 
deeply  set,  of  a  clear  blue-gray  color, 
fringed  with  black  eyelashes  matching 
the  masses  of  hair  which  seemed  al- 
most to  weigh  down  the  small  head 
and  slender  neck.  They  were  the 
eyes  of  a  visionary  and  a  dreamer, 
of  one  to  whom  the  outer  world  in 
which  the  body  moves  is  far  less  real 
than  is  that  inner  one  where  the  spirit 
dwells  holding  commune  with  things 
intangible. 

Because  of  these  haunting  and 
haunted  eyes,  and  because  of  her 
silent  and  abstracted  ways,  Lizzie 
Lewis  was  considered  by  the  relative 
who  gave  her  shelter  and  by  their 
few  neighbors  to  be,  in  the  idiom  of 
the  country,  "Dim  yn  Itollol  ben  lathen** 
—(not  quite  all  there.)  The  truth  was 
that  the  fates  had  not  been  kind  to 
Lizzie,  for,  having  sown  in  the  field 
of  her  destiny  the  seeds  of  a  sweet 
and  clinging  nature,  and  fostered  them 
with  the  sunshine  of  unceasing  love 
and  the  dews  of  holy  precept  and 
example,  they  seemingly  repented  of 
their  good  intentions  and  brought  a 
bitter   frost  to   play   havoc   with   the 
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fair  fmits  that  promised  to  be  tlie 
outcome  of  their  care.  Five  years 
ago,  when  she  was  Just  fifteen,  Liz- 
zie's parents  had  died  within  a  few 
weeks  of  one  another,  the  happy  little 
home  in  an  adjoining  valley  had  been 
broken  up,  and  Lissie  herself  had 
been  tak^i  possession  of  by  her 
mother's  sister,  the  childless  widow 
of  a  small  farmer  who  after  much 
striving  had  successfully  drunk  him- 
self to  death  a  short  time  previously. 

During  the  first  moniths  of  her  so* 
Journ  in  her  new  home,  Lizzie  had 
wondered  ceaselessly  how  this  wom- 
an could  be  the  sister  of  her  gentle 
aweet-voiced  mother,  for  she  knew 
nothing  of  the  poverty  and  shamo 
and  disappointments,  the  cowardly 
blows,  the  foul  curses  which  had 
hardened  and  soured  her  aunt  Though 
enlightenment  never  came,  she  had 
long  ceased  to  wonder.  Hard  work 
had  stunted  her  body,  hard  words 
had  checked  the  growth  of  her  mind 
and  stified  the  love  towards  her  fel- 
low-creatures which  had  filled  her 
heart  in  the  happy  childish  days. 
Thus  driven  back  upon  herself  for  all 
happiness,  she  had  found  its  shadow 
in  the  memory  of  the  love  that  had 
once  surrounded  her,  and  in  thoughts 
and  theories  of  that  brighter  world 
'**which  is  to  come."  As  the  years 
passed  and  the  <*hlldl8h  memories 
grew  fainter,  this  thought  chiefly 
filled  her  mind.  She  prayed  passion- 
ately and  repeatedly  to  God  that  He 
would  "take  her  home."  spending 
hours  of  her  too-short  nights  on  her 
knees,  until,  sometimes,  wrought  into 
an  ecstacy  of  faith  and  longing,  she 
would  fancy  she  could  hear  Him 
whispering  to  her  from  far  away 
among  the  stars,  and  so  she  would 
faU  asleep  full  of  hope,  only  to  be 
waked  at  dawn  by  the  rough  hand, 
the  harsh  voice  of  her  aunt 

But  Just  a  month  ago  a  wonderful 
thing  had  happened.     She  had  found 


at  the  back  of  an  old  cupboard  this 
tattered  copy  of  the  TaMh  y  Pererin, 
and  opening  it  hurriedly  had  come 
across  the  picture  of  Christian  and 
Hopeful  gazing  across  the  river  at 
the  shining  city  "that  stood  upon  a 
mighty  hilL"  From  that  day  the 
book  had  never  been  out  of  her  hand. 
By  night  she  spent  blissful  hours 
spelling  out  its  contents  with  the  aid 
of  the  summer  starlight  and  occa- 
sionally of  a  stolen  candle^nd.  Her 
days  were  a  waking  dream  wherein 
with  the  Pilgrims  she  travelled 
through  dreary  wildernesses  and  dark 
valleys,  met  with  grim  giants,  roar- 
ing lions,  and  pitfalls  and  morasses 
of  all  kinds,  but  Imew  ever  that  in  the 
end  would  come  those  beautiful  and 
shining  angels  who  are  sent  to  aid 
the  weary  and  succor  the  oppressed. 
To-day  she  had  reached  the  climax 
of  their  Journey,  and  in  h«r  eager  in- 
terest she  had  thrown  the  fear  of  her 
aunt's  displeasure  to  the  winds  and 
was  openly  neglecting  the  thousand 
and  one  duties  that  had  been  as- 
signed to  her. 

'*Wfft  i  cAi/"— (shame  on  thee,  Lissie), 
burst  out  Mrs.  Evans  as  the  girl  drew 
near;  "did  I  not  tell  thee  many  times 
to  be  ready  in  good  time  for  the  bury- 
ing of  Mrs.  Jones.  Morfa?— and  here 
thou  art  still,  thy  work  not  done,  thou 
not  ready,  and  a  mile  or  more  to  thee 
to  walk.  A  lazy  bad  girl  thou  art,  I 
am  tired  on  thee  and  thy  idle  ways. 
Yes  indeed!  Go  now  at  once  and  get 
thyself  ready.  Go!"  and  she  gave  the 
girl  a  hasty  push.  Lizzie  stumbled 
and  nearly  fell,  then  recovered  her- 
self and  hurried  up  to  her  room  to 
dress.  In  less  than  five  minutes  she 
was  down  again,  and  had  started  on 
her  walk,  followed  by  her  aunfs  shrill 
admonitions  to  make  haste,  to  be 
home  as  early  as  possible,  and  to  be 
sure  to  explain  to  the  family  at  Morfa 
the  reasons  why  she  alone  could  be 
spared  to  attend  "the  burying." 
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Tyn-y-Bryn.  as  the  borne  of  Lizzie's 
aunt  was  called,  stood  high  on  the 
slope  of  a  hill  and  looked  down  over 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  val- 
leys of  North  Wales.  Thick  woods 
of  young  larch  interspersed  with  lines 
of  spruce  fir  clothed  the  hillsides, 
and  it  was  along  a  path  which  wound 
through  these  woods  down  to  the  val- 
ley beneath  that  Lizzie  took  her  way. 
Not  a  breath  of  air  was  stirring  un- 
der the  larches,  Vnd  in  spite  of  the 
shade  they  afforded  it  seemed  hotter 
there  than  out  in  the  full  glare  of  the 
sun.  Nevertheless  the  girl  went 
quickly  along,  looking  neither  to  the 
right  nor  to  the  left  Her  black  sail- 
or-hat was  pulled  well  over  her  face, 
and  from  its  shadow  her  eyes  gazed 
forth  dim  and  misty  with  unshed 
tears.  Presently  the  path  widened 
out  at  a  spot  where  timber  had  been 
recently  cut,  and  from  the  open  space 
a  portion  of  the  valley  and  its  sur- 
roundings were  visible. 

Lizzie  stopped  and  surveyed  the 
scene.  A  peaceful  smiling  valley, 
with  cattle  and  ponies  grazing  about 
in  the  meadows,  and  little  spirals  of 
smoke  going  up  into  the  summer  air 
from  the  chimneys  of  the  scattered 
homesteads.  Through  the  midst  of 
these  quiet  pastures  rolled  the  river, 
a  broad  shining  band,  and  beyond  all 
rose  the  solemn  hills,  tree-clad  nearly 
to  their  summits,  of  manifold  shapes 
and  exceeding  beauty  of  outline.  In 
some  conditions  of  weather  and  sea- 
son they  could  look  dark  and  forbid- 
ding enough,  but  to-day,  bathed  in 
the  tranquil  glory  of  summer  sun- 
shine, they  seemed  to  be  easy  and 
beautiful  pathways  up  to  the  heavens 
into  whose  blue  depths  their  most 
distant  summits  vanished.  As  tho 
girl  looked  her  face  gradually 
changed,  the  little  pucker  between  the 
brows  disappeared,  the  mist  of  tears 
dried  up,  and  her  eyes  shone  with 
the  light  that  had  fiUed  them  in  the 


garden  at  Tyn-j-Bryn  that  morning. 
The  real  was  once  more  exchanged 
for  the  ideal,  her  soul  had  wandered 
back  into  its  kingdom  of  dreams,  and 
her  errand  was  in  danger  of  being 
forgotten.  A  rabbit  darting  from  the 
undergrowth  near  startled  her-  into 
the  recollection  of  it,  and,  resuming; 
almo»t  mechanically  her  walk,  she  ar* 
rived  in  a  few  moments  at  the  little 
farmhouse  known  as  Tan-y-Fron, 
from  which!  the  funeral  procession 
was  to  set  out  The  minister  had 
just  arrived,  and  the  preliminary  ser- 
vice was  about  to  begin.  Lizzie  en- 
tered and  sat  down  quietly  at  the 
back  of  the  crowd  of  people  which 
filled  the  little  room. 

Coming  in  from  the  bright  sun- 
shine without  the  comparative  gloom 
had  a  strange  effect  upon  her.  She 
felt  confused  and  excited,  almost 
alarmed  at  first,  then  a  curious  sense 
of  separation  stole  over  her,  and  she 
seemed  to  hear  as  from  a  far  distance 
the  prayers  and  hymns  and  the  short 
address  given  by  the  minister.  Once 
only  she  started  slightly  and  turned 
her  dreamy  gaze  full  on  his  face. 
"Oh,  my  friends,**  he  had  said,  "our 
dear  sister  is  now  in  the  land  of  glory 
and  light  and  love;  we  who  have 
known  her  life  and  who  have  gazed 
on  her  dead  face  can  be  in  no  doubt 
of  that.  She  suffered  much  pain  and 
many  sorrows,  but  God  in  His  mercy 
has  called  her  to  Himself,  and  all  la 
now  well  with  her.  She  has  crossed 
the  river  and  found  everlasting  peace 
on  the  other  side." 

"SfAe  110%  crossed  the  river,**  She— 
the  dead  woman— too,  had  crossed  the 
river  then,  the  river  that  all  must 
cross  even  as  the  Pilgrims  had  done. 
Oh,  where  did  it  flow  and  how  could 
she  find  the  way  to  its  banks?  A  bit- 
ter longing  to  know  seized  her,  and 
with  it  came  a  sensation  of  despair. 
To  whom  could  she  put  these  ques- 
tions?    To  the  neighbors  around  her?: 
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Oh,  no!  She  could  never  ask  them, 
Bhe  knew  too  well  the  half-pitying, 
half-e<mtemptQous  smiles  with  which 
they  would  respond.  The  minister— 
perhaps  he  would  tell  her,  he  was  a 
good  and  wise  man  and  had  spoken 
kindly  to  her  on  more  than  one  oc- 
casion; but  she  could  not  ask  him  now, 
it  would  be  hours,  perhaps  days,  be- 
fore she  could  ask  him,  and  oh,  how 
could  she  wait?  Perhaps  God  would 
show  her  the  way  if  she  asked  Him 
X)er\f  earnestly;  if  she  told  Him  once 
more  how  tired  and  sad  she  was,  per- 
haps He  wouM  call  her  too;  she 
knelt  with  closed  eyes,  her  whole  soul 
uplifted  in  passionate  prayer.  Mean- 
while the  service  had  ended,  and  the 
mourners  rose  and  went  outside  to 
Join  the  procession  to  the  chapel  bury- 
ing-ground  a  mile  away.  Lizzie  too 
rose  from  her  knees,  but  sat  down 
again,  overcome  by  a  sudden  dizzi- 
ness and  faintness. 

The  minister,  the  last  to  leave  the 
room,  noticed  her  sitting  there,  and, 
touching  her  gently  on  the  shoulder, 
whispered,  "Come,  Ldssie  5aoA,  come; 
thou  shouldst  not  linger  on  the  Lord's 
business.  He  wants  thee,  too,  little 
one.  He  wants  thee  too."  The 
words  thrilled  through  her  tired 
body  and  rang  like  a  trumpet- 
call  in  her  excited  brain.  Start- 
ing to  her  feet,  she  followed 
him  outside,  and  took  her  place 
in  the  funeral  train,  which  had  begun 
to  move  slowly  along  the  high  road. 

It  was  now  past  two  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  and  the  sun  was  high  in 
heaven,  blazing  down  on  the  treeless 
road.  The  dust,  stirred  by  the  horse 
and  the  wheels  of  the  hearse,  drifted 
back,  covering  the  feet  of  the  mourn- 
ers with  a  gray  veil.  They  walked  in 
groups,  sometimes  conversing,  some- 
times wailing  in  unison  the  stanzas 
of  a  fun^^  hymn;  outwardly  mourn- 
ful, their  hearts  were  uplifted  within 
thCTi   and   glowed  with  the  still  joy 
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that  comes  to  the  Celt  in  the  presence 
of  death  and  its  observances.  Lizzie 
walked  apart  and  alone;  none  desired 
her  unresponsive  companionship,  and 
she  herself  was  scarcely  cognizant  of 
the  presence  of  material  companions. 
In  body  she  trudged  the  high  road, 
scorched  by  the  sun,  choked  by  the 
dust,  faint  and  weary  from  lack  of 
food;  but  in  spirit  she  walked  another 
earth,  one  of  exceeding  beauty.  There- 
in she  was  neither  sad  nor  wearied, 
troubled  neither  in  mind  nor  in  body, 
for  she  walked  with  Christian  and 
Hopeful  through  the  land  of  Beulah 
which  is  **upon  the  borders  of  Heav- 
en," where  the  air  is  very  sweet  and 
pleasant,  and  wherein  may  be  met 
abundance  of  all  things  lovely  and  de- 
sirable. 

For  knowledge  had  come  to  her,  a 
full  understanding  that  she  too  would 
receive  the  summons  to  cross  the  riv- 
er, and  that  she  had  already  set  her 
foot  on  the  path  that  should  lead  her 
to  it  She  knew  not  yet  the  way  of 
her  going,  but  God  would  soon  make 
it  clear— of  that  she  felt  sure,  for  He 
had  been  very,  very  kind.  He  knew 
how  things  puzzled  and  perplexed  her, 
and  He  had  spoken  quite  plainly,  so 
that  there  might  be  no  doubt,  first  in 
the  pages  of  that  wonderful  Book, 
and  then  tlp>ugh  the  voice  of  His 
minister.  Over  her  spirit  came  a 
sense  of  great  awe  and  wonderment 
at  the  mysteries  which  would  pres- 
ently be  revealed  to  her,  but  neither 
doubt  nw  fear  was  mingled  with  it 

The  road  along  which  the  funeral 
procession  was  passing  had  hitherto 
kept  in  a  line  with  the  river,  from 
which  It  was  separated  only  by  narrow 
meadows;  but,  as  they  now  reached 
a  gateway  from  which  a  path  led  to 
the  water's  edge,  it  could  be  seen  that 
at  this  point  the  river  took  a  wide 
curve  and  continued  its  course  at 
right  angles  away  from  the  road. 
Just  at  the  bend  the  banks  were  al- 
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most  level  with  the  water,  and  when, 
as  now,  the  tide  was  up,  the  river 
spread  out  broadly,  creeping  in  little 
shallow  waves  all  over  the  edges  of 
its  banks,  gently  swaying  the  tall 
reeds  and  grasses  that  grew  thickly 
along  them,  and  filling  up  the  un- 
sightly holes  made  by  the  feet  of 
thirsty  ponies  and  cattle.  The  sun- 
rays  fell  atliwart  the  bend  at  this 
moment,  enveli^ing  it  in  a  golden 
haze,  through  which  the  bright  crests 
of  the  dancing  wavelets  gleamed  like 
sparkling  Jewels.  Lizzie,  attracted  by 
the  glow,  turned  her  head,  and  for  the 
first  time,  noticed  the  river  flowing 
but  a  few  yai^s  away  from  her.  She 
stood  still,  a  great  question  growing 
In  her  eyes.  The  funeral  train  swept 
on,  the  last  of  her  companions  turned 
the  corner  of  the  road,  and  she  was 
alone. 

As  she  stood  it  seemed  that  the 
scales  of  mortal  vision  fell  from  her 
eyes,  and  with  them  all  hesitation 
and  uncertainty  of  purpose.  Entering 
the  gateway.  In  a  few  moments  she 
stood  at  the  water's  edge.  At  her  feet 
rolled  the  sparkling  golden  tide,  and 
beyond  It  rose  the  hills  bathed  In 
misty  glory.  Here  and  there  a  sun- 
beam touching  the  window  of  some 
cottage  made  It  the  centre  of  a  star- 
like radiance.     It  was  all  so  like  the 
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picture  she  had  seen  In  the  book  at 
Tyn-y^Bryn,  so  like  but  so  much  more 
beautiful.  Yonder  shone  the  golden 
city  of  Heaven,  at  whose  gates  **the 
two  shining  ones"  were  waiting  to 
lead  her  Into  the  presence  of  the  J^lng. 
The  way  to  It  lay  through  the  river, 
the  river  that  Is  "very  deep,"  but  she 
feared  It  not  She  took  off  her  cap 
and  cape,  and  laid  them  down  on  the 
bank,  then  stepped  Joyfully  and  se- 
renely Into  the  water.  The  shallow 
waves  played  round  her  aching  feet 
and  sang  a  gentle  lullaby  to  her  tired 
brain.  She  walked  steadily  forward 
till  getting  Into  the  current  she  sank, 
but  rose  again  immediately  In  mid- 
stream. The  golden  ripples  were  all 
around  her  now,  dazzling  and  con- 
fusing her,  but  before  a  momentary 
fear  had  time  to  form  Itself  In  her 
mind  her  eye  was  caught  by  a  white 
gleam  in  front  of  her.  It  was  only  the 
sun  glancing  on  the  little  white  water- 
fall as  It  danced  down  the  hUl-slope 
opposite,  but  to  Lizzie  It  was  the 
crowning  proof  of  Ood*s  wonderful 
tenderness  towards  her.  Yonder  came 
the  shining  ones  sent  by  Him  to  greet 
and  help  her;  she  threw  out  her  arms 
with  one  cry  of  Joy  and  welcome,  and 
so  passed  through  the  River  of  Death 
to  her  resit  on  the  other  slda 
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The  sky  had  been  overcast  since  day- 
break, and  the  rain,  which  during  the 
hours  of  darkness  had  ''falr-Ii  teem'd 
an*  poor'd  doon,"  as  the  locals  de- 
scribed It,  was  succeeded  by  a  power- 
ful gale,  gusts  of  which  penetrated  Into 


the  most  sheltered  recesses  of     Kent 
dale. 

Before  we  had  driven  half  a  mile  we 
were  crossing  a  high  elevation  with  the 
wind,  thrice  stronger  than  we  had  an- 
ticipated, sighing  across  bleak  ex- 
panses of  moor  and  pasture,  soughing 
thix)ugh  sparse  savvlns  and  coppices. 
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Thus  for  six  miles:  then  we  dis- 
moonted  to  walk  a  long  hill,  from  the 
summit  of  which  glorious  Windermere 
was  sighted.  At  Lowwood  the  gale  was 
rolling  huge  billows  inshore,  where 
they  broke  among  the  boulders  into  a 
score  of  white  fountains,  the  spray 
from  which  drore  in  a  fine  mist  over 
the  low  wall  into  our  faces.  Near 
Waterhead,  besides  a  view  down  the 
tossing  waters  of  the  lake,  we  caught 
a  i¥onderful  glimpse  of  the  lofty  moun- 
tain circle  where  the  drifts  of  a  late 
snowstorm  still  showed. 

After  our  horses  had  been  refreshed 
at    Amtrieside,    we    turned    down    to 
Bothay  Bridge    and  drove  along    the 
road  under   Loughrigg,  passing  many 
places  associated  with  the  memory  of 
Wordsworth,  whose  great  genius  inter- 
preted the  charms  of  Nature  as  here 
seen.  The  famous  stepping-stones  were 
under  water,  for  the    Bothay  was  in 
high    flood    after    the    night's    rain. 
Through  the  leafless  screen  of  oak  and 
beech,  as  we  approached  Pelter  Bridge 
a    chance  view  of    the  poet's    home, 
Bydal  Mount,  was  noted,  and  later  we 
drove  by  his  favorite  rock  seat,  whence 
he  watched  for  many  years  the  seasons 
come  and  go  over   Bydal   Mere  and 
Loughrigg.    A  russet  tinge  on  the  tow- 
ering   hillsides    around  told    of    dead 
bracken:     the     gale    thundered    and 
shrieked  among  the  crags  and  screes  of 
Nab  Scar.    The  surface  of  Grasmere, 
sheltered  as  it  is  by  coppice-hung  hills, 
hardly  betrayed  a  ripple,  and  by  one 
o'clock  we  were  passing  Dove  Cottage, 
where  Wordsworth    passed  his    early 
years,  and  soon  reached  the   village. 
We  first  visited  the  quiet  churchyard 
by  the  Bothay,  to  see  the  "Poet's  CJor- 
ner."    then    strolled    towards    Silver 
Howe  and  Score  Crags.     We  crossed 
the  lower  breast  of  the  famous  guide 
race-course,   then    scrambled    up    the 
edge  of  a  deep,  rocky  glen.    The  valo 
of  Grasmere  spread  out  behind  and  be- 
low with 


Bydal  heights  and  Dunmail  raise. 
And  all  their  fellow  banks  and  braes. 

Helm  Crag— "The  Witch's  Lair"— was 
still  more  than  ever  dominating  the 
outlook  northward,  the  great  masses  of 
crag  on  its  shoulders  showing  up  finely. 
Fairfield  buried  its  head  in  cloud,  ren- 
dering the  rift  of  TVmgne  Ghyll,  close 
guarded  by  wide  drifts,  more  distinct 
The  ghyll,  after  we  had  nearly  reached 
the  hawse,  turned  up  into  the  fir  woods. 
A  torrent  was  foaming  its  way  down: 
its  wliite  cataracts  sliowlng  clearly 
through  the  denuded  branches.  A  lady 
of  our  party  was  busy  pinning  her  hat 
more  securely,  when  a  whirl-blast  from 
behind  the  hill  rushed  o'er  the  wood 
with  startling  sound.  The  hat  was 
wrenched  from  her  hands,  whirled  a 
little  distance  in  mid-air,  finally  drop- 
ping in  the  depths  of  the  gully,  whence 
it  was  retrieved  intact  Just  as  we 
reached  the  belt  of  crags  and  bracken 
I  noticed  a  gray  roof  through  a  veil  of 
tree*— Score  Crags  farm,  where  we 
were  to  partake  of  a  meal.  Another 
squall  struck  us  as  we  got  along  a  par- 
ticularly exposed  piece  of  upland— 
"That's  wild,"  said  we,  but  we  didn't 
know  what  was  in  store.  The  farm  we 
stopped  at  may  be  a  little  out  of  the 
way,  but  it  is  a  place  for  a  meal  of  the 
sound  solid  character  only  dalesfolk 
know  how  to  prepare. 

After  dinner  we  settled  to  go  to  Base- 
dale  Tarn,  some  three  miles  away  by 
rough  and  steep  mountain  path.  We 
wandered  through  leafless  wood  and 
soaking  meadow  till  we  reached  the 
path  up  the  dale.  The  walk  up  was 
delightful:  a  few  picturesque  farm- 
steads were  dotted  here  and  there  in 
odd  comers;  the  mountain  solitudes 
approached  us  closely;  every  turn  in 
the  brae  showed  up  a  new  recess  down 
which  rushed  a  swollen  torrent.  In 
front,  the  roar  of  Sour  Milk  Force  was 
becoming  perceptible  though  the  white 
ribbon  of  falling  water  was  still  half 
a  mile  away,  and  high  above  the  hoi- 
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low  valley  the  gale  could  be  heard 
sweeping.  With  us,  however,  the  air 
wng  almost  calm.  We  were  now  ap- 
proaching a  pine  wood,  through  the 
swaying  tops  of  which  could  be  seen 
the  Force.  The  path  led  steeply  up  the 
brae,  over  which  the  water  was  coming 
in  gigantic  leaps.  We  sat  awhile  ad- 
miring the  scene;  the  cataract  is  di- 
vided into  three  distinct  forces:  after 
tumbling  over  the  first,  the  beck  swirls 
round  a  deep  pool;  escaping,  its  current 
is  divided  by  a  huge  mass  of  stone 
fringed  with  ash  and  heather  and  sav- 
vin,  and  it  dashes  down  two  riven 
courses  to  a  narrow  basin.  Below  this, 
embowered  in  a  ferny  brake, 

Starts  from  a  dizzy  steep  the  un- 
daunted rill. 

Robed  instantly  in  garb  of  snow-white 
foam. 

A  curiously  twisted  hawthorn  bush 
has  found  a  footing  right  among  the 
roaring  waters,  and  amid  the  clouds  of 
spray  rising  from  the  rocky  foot  of  the 
cascade  scores  of  heather  tufts  flour- 
ish. Though  we  were  as  yet  under 
cover  of  the  crags,  the  power  of  the 
gale  was  becoming  more  perceptible, 
and  as  we  passed  into  the  open  beyond 
the  uppermost  fall  we  turned  to  face 
it.  The  efiiuent  of  Easedale  Tarn 
nittled  down  the  hollow  by  our  side: 
the  scene  grew  bleaker  and,  as  we  rose 
higher,  our  difllculties  from  the  wind 
increased.  The  rocky  summit  beyond 
the  tarn  (which  was  as  yet  invisible) 
became  more  and  more  prominent  W^e 
climbed  up  the  water-washed  path  to 
the  edge  of  the  tarn-basin  in  a  perfect 
hurricane.  For  a  few  minutes  we  kept 
in  the  shelter  of  the  refreshment  hut, 
but  as  the  force  of  the  wind  abated 
we  ventured  into  the  open.  The  water 
was  far  above  its  ordinary  level;  down 
every  ghyll  could  be  seen  pouring  those 
white  stretches  of  foam  denoting  sur- 
charged streams.  Against  the  dull  gray 
sky,  the  dark,  immovable    mountains 


sheered  up  grandly,  and  here  and  there 
in  the  deepest  ghyils  were  white 
patches  of  snow.  From  the  head  of  the 
tarn  two  glens  opened;  there  was  an 
angry  shout  of  the  gale  on  the  storm- 
riven  front  of  Blakerigg,  and  instantly 
the  powerful  blast  was  again  on  us. 
Head  bent  we  tried  to  hold  our  ground; 
one  lady  had  sat  down  on  a  low  rock 
while  we  surveyed  the  wild  scene.  The 
storm  struck  her,  carrying  her  bodily 
some  feet  from  her  seat  Through  the 
wilder  gusts  came  a  fine  moisture^ 
spray  from  the  tarn.  As  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible we  returned  to  the  shelter  of  the 
roughly  built  hut,  and  engaged  its 
weather-beaten  owner  in  conversation. 
"It  was  wilder  this  morning;  why, 
man,  it  tuk  t*watter  off  t'tam  1*  sheets 
a  foot  thick.*'  It  was  sufficiently  wild 
now;  but  as  the  squall  wore  itself  out 
I  ventured  again  on  to  that  exposed 
platfOTm,  and  found  that  by  going  on 
to  one  knee  the  power  of  the  gale 
could  be  more  easily  resisted.  The 
scene  was  splendid;  every  few  seconds 
a  gust  of  wind  struck  near  the  head  of 
the  water,  and,  as  it  came  sweeping  to- 
wards us,  we  could  see  it  lifting  the 
spray  in  white  cloudlets.  As  yet  we 
knelt  in  comparative  calm,  but  the 
pressure  increased  as  the  squall  laced 
along  the  waves  in  our  direction.  In 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye  it  seemed  that 
the  storm  fury  leapt  upon  us;  huge 
breakers  were  heaped  against  the  shore 
at  our  feet,  and  the  white  spray  flew 
like  smoke  far  up  the  hillside.  Many  a 
time  we  were  almost  blown  over,  but 
we  stuck  to  our  position  somehow.  The 
power  of  the  gale  was  a  revelation 
even  to  one  inured  to  mountain  storms. 
After  a  pause  we  left  the  tarn  aside, 
and,  harried  by  the  blustering  gale, 
made  our  way  back  to  Sour  Milk  Force, 
where  we  had  left  the  remainder  of 
our  party,  and  then,  tracing  the  beck 
as  it  swiftly  rushes  through  rocky 
passes,  or  makes  its  way  down  quietly 
flowing  reaches,  or  dances  down  brief 
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waterbreaks,  on  to  Grasmere,  and  so 
home. 


II. 


It  does  not,  perhaps,  argue  much  pru- 
dence to  turn  out  early  in  the  morning 
after  a  series  of  heavy  thunder^ow- 
ers,  and  to  essay  a  long  cycle  ride.  Till 
the  world  wakes  up  (about  eight 
o'clock)  the  cyclist  is  practically  cut  off 
from  all  shelter  and  harbor. 

When  I  started  at  4  A.  M.  the  light 
was  only  poor,  and  a  cold  breeze  was 
tflowing.  The  sky  was  packed  with 
dense  rain  clouds,  and  at  any  moment 
a  heavy  shower  might  descend.  For  a 
■lile  or  two  my  route  lay  between  high 
hedges,  under  the  shade  of  which  the 
roadway  had  made  little  progress  to- 
wards drying.  Mud  splashed  up  in 
showers,  and  I  was  thankful  when  the 
lines  of  telegraph  poles  showed  the 
8hap  turnpike,  where  the  going  would 
be  almost  dry. 

By  a  number  of  easy  ascents  the  road 
rose  till  a  wide  view  of  the  vale  of 
Kent  was  commanded,  and  at  four 
miles  from  Kendal  I  was  on  a  comer 
of  the  hill.  On  three  sides  the  fields 
f^U  down  to  the  Sprint,  whose  numer- 
ous waterbreaks  gleamed  whitely 
through  fringing  birch  and  coppice.  To 
the  right  the  road  continued  gradually 
rising  to  a  region  of  gray  moorland 
pastures.  A  deep  hollow  between  steep 
wooded  hills  showed  the  entrance  to  a 
narrow  glen  on  our  left,  but  a  gray  belt 
of  mist  shut  off  all  view  of  the  distant 
mountains.  A  few  minutes  after  pass- 
ing a  little  wayside  inn  I  was  pedalling 
by  the  edge  of  a  dense  fir  plantation. 
Scores  of  rabbits  lopped  about  on  the 
roadway,  then,  as  the  sound  of  creep- 
ing tires  came  nearer,  bolted,  some  to 
the  shelter  of  the  turnip  field,  more 
into  the  wood. 

Passing  Forest  Hall,  one  of  the  larg- 
est of  our  mountain  sheep  farms,  I  was 
speedily  in  view  of  the  (ml-de-sac  valley 


which  ends  in  Hollowgate..  So  far  the 
weather  had  been  fair,  though  dull; 
now  for  a  short  minute  the  sun  broke 
through  the  cloud  banks.  It  was  but 
a  "glish,"  preliminary  to  the  clo^ng 
down  of  the  clouds  on  the  hills  and  to 
a  drenching  shower.  In  this  moment 
of  sunlight  I  looked  up  the  fell-side. 
Over  the  waving  brackens  rose  a 
heather-covered  rocky  bluff,  and  upon 
its  front  many  sheep  were  feeding, 
their  gray  coats  contrasting  beauti- 
fully with  the  deep  brown  background. 
The  grass  by  the  roadside  was  beaded 
with  moisture  though  no  rain  had 
fallen,  but  the  mist  had  hours  before 
dragged  its  clammy  ragged  edge  across 
the  dalehead.  As  I  rode  further  up  the 
pass,  it  became  perceptibly  darker;  a 
cloud  was  rolling  in  behind,  and  I  was 
speedily  enveloped.  Before  dismount- 
ing at  the  comer  where  begins  the  de- 
scent to  Borough  Bridge  the  mist  was 
so  dense  that  little  beyond  the  wall  by 
the  road's  edge  could  be  seen.  Now  and 
again  a  brackeu-covered  hill  shoulder 
would  pierce  through  the  moving  veil, 
in  the  next  sweep  of  the  wind  all 
would  again  be  buried  in  murky  gray- 
ness.  A  tiny  cluster  of  houses  now 
came  into  view,  and  as  soon  as  the  road 
could  be  clearly  seen  I  mounted  my 
cycle  again.  The  damp  of  the  mist  liad 
penetrated  to  my  skin,  but  many  u 
time  had  I  thus  been  drenched  on  the 
Lakeland  mountains.  The  momentum 
gathered  by  my  machine  carried  me 
without  exertion  a  fair  way  up  the  suc- 
ceeding slope— the  beginning  of  the 
two-mile  ascent— and  here  I  dis- 
mounted again.  Seen  through  the  half- 
light  of  the  mist-breath  Boroughdale 
is  a  cheerless  place.  The  three  bleak 
houses— one  of  which  was  an  inn  in  the 
old  coaching  days— had  a  deserted  air: 
the  beck  splashed  along  a  rough,  rocky 
bed,  and  the  few  pastures  were  choked 
with  boulders  from  unseen  heights 
above  the  mist.  Only  two  or  three 
trees  were  in  sight  to  relieve  the  gen- 
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eral  air  of  desolation  by  their  warm 
greeD  foliage.  After  completing  some 
two-thirds  of  the  climb  I  made  a  halt: 
the  mlBt  was  now  whirling  about  in 
huge  masses  under  the  influence  of  a 
strong  wind,  and  frequently  at  a  gap 
in  the  cloud  stream  there  was  a  splen- 
did view  into  the  dale  beneath.  I  could 
not  refrain  from  a  retrospect  of  the 
wild  scenes  enacted  since  history  be- 
gan on  this  bleak  "cross-fells"  road. 
The  hordes  of  the  Forty-Five  under 
Prince  Charlie's  banner  had  tramped 
gaily  across  it  to  the  south;  a  few  short 
weeks  later  they  had  doggedly  re- 
treated through  November  mists  and 
rains,  with  the  Hanoverian  soldiers 
harassing  their  rear. 

The  nkist  again  surrounded  me  as  I 
faced  the  last  slope,  and  a  heavy 
shower  came  on.  It  was  no  use  think- 
ing of  shelter,  for  the  nearest  houses 
were  six  miles  ahead.  At  the  crest  of  * 
the  hill  the  road  lies  open  to  the  moor, 
and  to  right  and  left,  till  the  shifting, 
dead  silvery  mask  stayed  the  outlook, 
were  long  slopes  of  heather,  above 
dark  layers  of  peat  Here  and  there 
an  industrious  dalesman,  undaunted  by 
the  thinness  of  the  chocolate-colored 
layers,  had  cut  a  few  cartloads  of  the"" 
fuel  and  stacked  it  that  It  might  dry 
the  more  quickly.  I  rode  a  few  hun- 
dred yards  here,  then  dismounted,  for 
the  surface  of  the  road  was  covered 
with  sharp  gravel.  There  was  a  rust- 
ling among  the  lush  grass  by  the  road- 
side, as  if  some  small  animal  were 
moving,  and  a  moment  later  the  head 
of  a  young  cock  grouse  appeared,  and 
one  after  another  came  his  family.  J 
watched  them  feed  for  a  full  minute, 
then  picked  up  a  stone  and  shied  it 
among  them.  A  slight  acceleration  of 
their  leisurely  pace,  a  protesting  **cluck- 
uck"  from  the  cock,  to  whom  the  stone 
had  fallen  unpleasantly  close,  were  the 
only  effects. 

Below  the  mist-wreaths  I  mounted* 
and  was  soon  passing  Wasdale  Bridge, 


then  over  the  short  hill  came  long  de- 
scending miles  through  Shap  and 
Hackthorpe,  and  by  the  spreading  oak- 
woods  to  the  Eden.  Everywhere  I  was 
the  first  cyclist,  disturbing  the  par- 
tridges, the  rabbits,  and  the  hares. 

After  a  day  in  the  village  town  of 
Appleby  I  had  to  ride  again  over  the 
Shap  Fell.  The  light  was  rapidly  wan- 
ing by  the  time  I  reached  the  granite 
works,  and  the  sheep  were  moving 
down  from  the  higher  ground.  The  sun 
had  set  In  a  flurry  of  crimson  clouds, 
a  danger  signal  for  the  morrow.  The 
silence  deepened  as  I  rode  by  Wasdale 
Bridge;  a  curlew  rose  from  a  pool  by 
the  roadside,  its  wild  whistle  resound- 
ing over  the  moor.  The  darkness  was 
complete  by  the  time  I  arrived  at  the 
head  of  the  ascent,  and  the  clouds  had 
long  since  spread  over  the  higher 
ground.  I  did  not  dare  ride  down  that 
long  slope,  as  my  machine  was  brake- 
less,  so  walked,  and  by  9  P.M.  was  re- 
passing the  lonely  houses  of  Borough- 
bridge.  At  the  top  of  Hucks  Brow  I 
again  mounted,  but  the  darkness  in  the 
shadow  of  the  coverts— to  which  the 
feeble  glimmer  of  my  lamp  apparently 
only  added  intensity— was  so  complete 
that  It  was  anxious  work.  The  sky  was 
without  a  ray  of  light,  and  the  road- 
way so  covered  with  pools  of  water 
that  It  was  difl^cult  to  see  where  ma- 
cadam ended  and  grass  began.  After 
five  miles  going  at  a  snail's  pace  I 
came  to  a  lane,  unrideable  certainly, 
but  a  short  cut  for  home.  I  wheeled 
the  cycle  along  the  narrow  way  be- 
tween the  tall  hedgerows  of  hazel,  syc- 
amore, and  ash.  It  V!>a9  dark  here,  I 
could  barely  see  my  own  hand  before 
my  eyes;  but  bats  were  wheeling  and 
twittering,  and  the  faint  hum  of  noc- 
turnal insects,  as  they  hovered  round 
favorite  plants,  was  plainly  heard.  An 
affrighted  hedgehog  dashed  across  the 
tiny  patch  of  light  from  my  lamp,  tak- 
ing refuge  in  the  dense  undergrowth. 
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I  tried  bard  to  analyze  the  various 
soiindB  of  night,  but  failed.  An  owl 
booted  from  tbe  ivies  of  an  old  farm- 
bouse,  a  lamb  bleated  from  tbe  intakes, 
a  rabWt  rusbed  beadlong  down  tbe 
road.  Tbat  was  all.  I  am  not  easily 
tired  of  wandering,  eitber  afoot  or 
awbeel,  but  tbis  time  I  was  drowsy 
and  weary  for  home. 

III. 

There  is  a  very  certain  pleasure  in 
long-distance  walking,  but  it  is  hardly 
apparent  at  5  A.M.  on  a  morning  when 
tbe  thermometer  registers  five  degrees 
of  frost.  Tbe  glorious  autumnal  tints 
on  moor  and  hedgerow  and  brae  are 
scarcely  perceived  till  exercise  some- 
what warms  tbe  blood.  Then,  as  tbe 
atmosphere  grows  more  tolerable,  tbe 
scene  seems  to  gain  in  beauty, 

The  sun  liad  not  yet  risen,  stars  were 
glowing  brilliantly,  a  rosy  flush  was 
gradually  creeping  along  tbe  east.  We 
soon  left  behind  the  square,  gray-tow- 
ered village  church,  with  its  unfixed 
sundial,  the  squire's  modest  home  amid 
close-dipt  yews,  a  few  sycamore-sur- 
rounded farmsteads,  and  entered  tbe 
open  road.  The  mountains  do  not  ap- 
proach our  dale  closely,  but  there  is  a 
grand  outlook  to  right  and  left  over  a 
landscape  in  which  predominates  '*the 
rushy  fen,  tbe  ragged  furze  .  .  .  the 
stony  heath  .  .  .  the  stubble  chapt,  the 
thistly  lawn,  tbe  thick  entangled  broom 
.  .  .  the  withered  fern."  A  partridge 
called  from  a  stubbde  on  the  hillside,  a 
curlew  whistled  aloft  As  we  passed 
a  little  nook  of  mountain  land,  a  gaunt 
heron  rose  from  the  tiny  runnell  inter- 
secting it,  and  made  away  with  meas- 
uredly  sweeping  wings  towards  the 
tarn  over  the  next  bluff. 

We  got  our  first  glimpse  of  Winder- 
mere Just  before  a  quarter-past  six,  and 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  later  reached 
its  shores  at  Lowwood.  Here  for  some 
distance   the    road   lies   close   to   tbe 


lake's  edge.  A  slight  breeze  was  rip- 
pling the  surface,  the  beds  of  grass  and 
occasional  rushes  swayed,  and  tiny 
rollers  lapped  the  shore.  Occasionally 
we  were  divided  from  the  lake  by  a 
thin  fringe  of  oak  and  ash,  sycamore 
and  alder,  overgrown  with  green  cling- 
ing ivies  and  dead  honeysuckle  trail- 
ers. The  sun  was  now  noticeably  be- 
ginning to  shed  a  warmer  light  on  tbe 
gray  clouds:  tints  of  crimson  and  or- 
ange, rose  and  mauve,  crept  through 
tbe  interstices  of  the  dull  canopy,  and 
at  last  tbe  surface  of  tbe  water  caught 
glinmierings  of  tbe  brightening  dawn. 
Down  the  lake  tbe  view  was  ended  by 
a  chain  of  tree-crowned  islets,  while  to 
right  and  left  pine-hung  bluffs  as- 
cended. It  was  interesting  to  note  the 
various  stages  of  autumnal  decay:  we 
bad  passed  through  many  woods  where 
the  way  was  .thickly  carpeted  with 
fallen  ash  leaves,  a  few,  loosened  by  the 
slight  morning  breeze,  were  already 
twirling  down.  At  other  places,  too, 
the  roadway  was  carpeted  with  acorns 
and  beechmast  The  hazel  coppices 
clinging  to  tbe  rocky  slope  of  Wansfell 
were  gorgeous;  the  oak  trees  beneath 
barely  showed  the  touches  of  autumn, 
while  the  deep  green  of  pine  and  holly 
struck  more  than  usually  sombre.  We 
were  passing  towards  the  water's  head 
when  there  opened  out  a  grand  semi- 
circle of  mountains,  from  Loughrigg  to 
Wansfell,  with  the  half  lights  of  early 
morning  still  fioating  in  their  bosoms. 
Across  the  lake  the  white  sails  of  a 
yacht  were  being  hoisted,  and  the  con- 
trast of  snowy  canvas  against  distant 
greeneryand  steel-like  waters  was  most 
effective.  A  few  char-fishers  were  afloat, 
and  tbe  steamer  by  tbe  pier  was  rais- 
ing a  white  cloud  preparatory  to  tbe 
day's  work.  We  took  the  road  round 
the  head  of  the  water,  passing  the  low 
site  of  tbe  old  Roman  camp,  guarded 
on  three  sides  by  river  and  lake.  So 
far  Loughrigg  had  only  appeared  to  us 
over  lofty  trees,  but  now  it  showed 
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clear  In  a  long,  rugged  line  of  rock  and 
bracken,  heather  and  coppice.  For 
awhile  the  sun  found  a  gap  among  the 
clouds,  and  speedily 

The  rigid  hoar-frost  melts  before  his 

beam; 
And  hung  on  every  spray,  on  every 

blade 
Of  grass,  the  myriad  dew-drops  twinkle 

round. 

Though  the  clouds  were  barely  clear- 
ing the  summits  in  their  low  flights, 
the  air  was  clear,  and  the  ripple  of  the 
slight  breeze  was  plainly  discernible  on 
the  many-hued  bracken  beds  above  the 
coppices.  Soon  Rothay  Bridge  was 
passed,  and  then  Clappersgate.  This 
is  one  of  those  too  rare  hamlets  where 
all  Is  clean  and  trim,  where  every  gar- 
den is  bright  with  flowers,  and  every 
wall,  doorway,  and  casement  masked 
with  gorgeous  creepers  and  climbing 
roses.  From  the  trees  across  the  river 
came  the  cawing  of  rooks,  and  as  we 
passed  along  an  occasional  blackbird 
or  thrush  whirled  on  frightened  wing 
from  the  brambles  in  the  roadside,  on 
which  a  luscious  feast  still  hung.  After 
some  distance,  overhung  with  spread- 
ing oaks  and  beeches,  with  the  Brathay 
swirling  down  its  rocky  bed  close  by, 
we  debouched  into  the  level  valley, 
where  the  river  flows  very  sluggishly, 
its  course  being  a  succession  of  deep 
marshy  pools.  Here  the  char  will  come 
in  November  from  the  great  lake,  and 
all  through  the  spawning  season  their 
dark  violet  shoals  will  lie  in  full  sight 
from  the  banks.  It  is  remarkable  that 
the  number  of  fish  annually  seen  here 
seems  to  be  diminishing,  while  increas- 
ing takes  are  recorded  in  the  lake  itself. 
But  the  char  is  a  most  peculiar  fish, 
retiring  to  the  lowermost  depths  during 
the  period  at  which  insect  life  is  most 
abundant  and  returning  to  the  surface 
as  the  last  family  of  flies  is  dying  off. 
Many  mysteries  attach  to  his  life*s  ca- 
reer, and  his  spawning  is  not  the  least 


difficult  of  solution.  One  of  the  pools 
which  the  char  formerly  frequented 
bears  the  name  of  "Badger  Wheel,?' 
the  latter  probably  on  account  of  its 
circular  shape.  The  badger  is  generally 
considered  to  be  extinct  in  this  district, 
but  there  is  little  doubt  that  a  good 
number  of  these  shy,  retiring  animals 
exist.  The  locals  have  no  idea  of  their 
economy,  crediting  their  marvellous 
earthworks  to  the  rabbit  and  their  oc- 
casional acts  of  lawlessness  to  the  fox. 
The  country  hereabouts  is  certainly  fa- 
vorable to  the  badger's  existence,  being 
covered  with  extensive  woods,  the  un- 
dergrowth of  which  will  provide  con- 
genial food,  and  possessing  in  its  rocky 
hillsides  Innumerable  unassailable 
holts. 

From  a  corner  of  the  road  there  was 
a  splendid  view  of  King  Wheel,  the 
.  highest  pool  of  the  series;  sedge  grass 
grew  far  into  its  waters,  and  its  bosom 
was  covered  with  the  brown  leaves  of 
a  water-lily-like  weed.  A  couple  of 
wild  duck  wCTe  still  disporting  them- 
selves undisturbed,  while  a  motionless 
heron,  knee  deep,  was  intently  watch- 
ing the  movements  of  some  flnny 
school.  When,  beguiled  by  the  still 
shadow,  they  approached  within  reach, 
the  long  neck  shot  out,  and  the  cruel 
bill  withdrew  from  the  water  with  a 
struggling  perch  or  troutlet  impaled. 
From  this  point  there  was  a  flne  view 
of  the  Coniston  Fells,  looking  over  in- 
tervening ridges  into  this  valley.  The 
nearer  hills  were  clothed  to  the  sum- 
mit with  firs  and  oaks,  but  the  loftier 
ranges  were  bare.  In  the  clear  air  their 
gullies  and  crags— "seams  and  rents  in 
their  colossal  texture''— showed  plainly. 
But  across  the  meadows  at  the  foot  of 
the  nearest  hill  is  Skelwith  Bridge,  its 
white-walled  houses  in  solemn  protest 
against  the  dense  green  of  the  sur- 
rounding woods.  Two  steep  spurs  of 
rock  converge  on  the  river  behind  the 
houses,  compressing  its  width  till  it 
comes  down  in  flood  time  a  channel  of 
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white  water.     As  we  look  down  Into 
the  stream,  rushing  over  its  pebbly  bed, 
from  the  tall  bluestone  bridge  this  is 
apparent,  even  if  the  steady  murmur 
of  the  waterfall  did  not  proclaim  its 
proximity.     For  a  time  the  sound  of 
falling  waters  floated  from  our  right 
through  the  trees,  to  be  succeeded  by 
the  lisping,  rustling  silence  of  the  larch 
woods.     Passing  this,  we  were  along- 
side the  hill,  and  the  ground  above  was 
covered  with  gorse  bushes  and  heather 
clumps,  savvins  and  the  prickly  whin, 
among  which  played  scores  of  rabbits. 
One   young   rabbit,   squatting   in   the 
roadway,  tarried  so  long  that  we  were 
close  to  it  before  it  was  aware.    Then 
It  bolted  in  a  tremendous  hurry,  leap- 
ing one  or  two  small  bushes  and  tus- 
socks of  grass,  finally  dashing  into  a 
"smoot,**   or   small    hole   intentionally 
left  for  the  passage  of  game,  in  the 
wall.      There    was  a     sharp,  choking 
sound;  we  rushed  forward,  rather  ex- 
pecting to  find  that  the  rabbit  in  its 
frenzied  rush  had  met    and  been  at- 
tacked by  a  weasel.    But  no,  there  it 
lay  In  the  "smoot,"  strangled  by  a  wire 
snare,  doubtless  laid  some  hours  pre^ 
vioasly  by  a  poacher.     We  broke  the 
wire  and  released  the  rabbit's  throat, 
to  find  that  its  neck  had  been  dislo- 
cated and  it  was  quite  dead. 

For  half  a  mile  more  the  woods  lay 
to  our  right,  straight  dark  stems  rising 
from  a  tall  undergrowth  of  now  decay- 
ing bracken.  The  moor  on  the  other 
side   gradually   became    wilder,   occa- 

The  Gentleman't  litfulne. 


sional  moraines  of  boulders  were  inter- 
spersed among  the  dark  brown  and 
vivid  green  patches.  As  the  road 
climbed  higher  we  cleared  the  woods 
altogether,  and  a  few  minutes  later  our 
attention  was  attracted  by  a  glimmer 
of  water  to  the  right— Elter  Water, 
with  a  chain  of  tangle-grown  islets  al- 
most dividing  it  in  twain.  About  a 
mile  from  Skelwith  we  reached  a  point 
whence,  above  the  high  hedgerows,  we 
could  see  the  house  of  Colwith,  back- 
grounded by  spreading  coppice  wood, 
where  the  leaves  were  all  aglow  with 
autumn  tints.  The  hoilow  of  Little 
Langdale  was  now  opening  out,  but  we 
preferred  to  keep  along  the  high  road 
to  Coniston  until  the  entrance  to  a 
grass-grown  cart-road  was  reached. 
This  track  held  on  over  the  moors,  past 
several  ivy-covered  farms  and  cottages, 
which  to  one  who  thought  the  whole  of 
the  valley  was  familiar  seemed  to 
spring  from  the  ground,  and  skirting 
several  plantations,  where  the  game 
appeared  curious  rather  than  fright- 
ened at  the  unwonted  stranger,  with  a 
sharp  trend  all  the  way  towards  the 
valley.  As  we  came  down  the  slope  to 
the  ford  in  the  Coniston  road,  a  squir- 
rel dashed  across  our  path,  and,  chat- 
tering volubly,  took  refuge  in  a  tail 
oak.  The  scene  was  one  of  the  quietest, 
the  overhanging  trees,  the  grass-grown 
road,  the  stone-floored  footbridge,  and 
the  ford  seemed  to  proclaim  a  forgot- 
ten piece  of  ancient  England. 

WUHam  T.  Palmer. 
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by  his  researches  has  thrown  much 
light  on  the  history  of  early  English 
literature.  We  are  so  accustomed  to 
consider  ourselyes  as  preeminently 
the  sporting  nation,  that  St  may  sur- 
prise many  of  us  to  learn  that  Hot 
only  some  of  our  most  p<H;>ular  games 
are  deriTed  from  the  French,  but  that 
the  very  word  "sport"  is  of  French 
origin.  The  substantiYe  deaport,  and 
the  verb  desporter  were  used  in 
France  as  early  as  the  thirteenth 
century  to  express  i^elaxatlon  of  mind 
and  body.  The  same  word  deaport 
was  used  in  Chaucer's  day  in  Eng- 
land, and  was  the  early  form  of  our 
modem  word  "sport,"  which  applies 
more  definitely  to  physical  exercises, 
and  which  the  French  have  adopted 
from  us  in  their  turn. 

The  origin  of  all  sports  is 
traced  by  M.  Jusserand  to  the 
necessity  in  ancient  times  of  hard- 
ening the  body  for  self-defence. 
Life  was  full  of  risks  and  dan- 
gers which  no  one  could  escfape. 
Journeys  were  slow,  roads  unsafe, 
communications       uncertain.  War 

might  be  almost  at  one's  very  door 
without  one's  knowledge;  hence  the 
means  of  self-defence  were  among 
the  first  conditions  of  life,  and  even 
the  games  of  the  people  were  of  war- 
like character,  such  as  shooting  with 
the  bow  and  arrow  or  with  the  cross- 
bow, fencing  with  the  lance  or  the 
sword.  All  classes  practised  them, 
but  the  bow  and  cross-bow  were 
mainly  the  weapons  of  the  lower  or- 
ders, the  sword  and  the  lance  those 
of  the  knights.  In  contrai»t  to  our 
present  way  of  fighting,  it  was  con- 
sidered in  those  days  that  to  hit  the 
enemy  at  a  distance  was  opposed  to 
all  ideas  of  chivalry,  and  that  a  hand- 
to-hand  combat  was  the  only  worthy 
way  for  a  knight  to  conquer  or  be 
conquered.  We  find  traces,  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  that  this  chival- 
rous  scruple   about   killing  at   a   dis- 


tance was  extended  even  to  animals, 
and  that  it  was  thought  more  or  less 
treacherous  for  a  sportsman  to  shoot 
a  hare.  The  hounds,  and  especiaUy 
those  that  were  not  the  swiftest,  gave 
the  animals  at  least  a  chance  of  es- 
cape. Thus  James  I.  of  England, 
in  a  treatise  addressed  to  his  eldest 
son— which  was  translated  into  French 
at  the  time— condemns  shooting  hares 
"with  gunnes  and  bowes"  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  "a  theivish  forme 
of  hunting,"  but  reconunends  hunting 
with  the  running  hounds  as  "the 
most  honorable  and  noblest  sort 
thereof,"  the  grayhound,  however^ 
being  excepted. 

Everything  was  done  in  the  time  of 
Edward  III.,  Richard  IJ.,  and  Henry 

IV.  in  England,  Philip  V.  and  Charles 

V.  in  France,  to  discourage  games 
which  were  for  mere  amusement,  such 
as  tennis  and  football,  and  to  encour- 
age those  which  tended  to  make  their 
subjects  more  skilled  in  the  arts  of 
war.  Societies  of  arquebusiers  of 
archery  or  of  the  papegai  (a  wood^i^ 
metal  or  cardboard  parrot,  from  which 
was  derived  our  popinjay)  were  stim- 
ulated In  France  in  various  ways  by 
prizes  and  privil^es,  and  as  some  of 
these  societies  required  a  high  stand- 
ard of  morals,  they  were  useful  in 
more  than  one  sense.  There  were 
the  same  complaints  in  the  fourteenth 
century  in  England  and  France  that 
there  are  in  England  to-day;  too 
much  time  was  given  to  mere  sports 
at  the  expense  of  those  exercises 
that  tended  to  ensure  the  safety  of  the 
realm.  This  was  the  burden  of  many 
a  royal  ordinance  in    both    countries, 

games  as  tennis, 
like,  and  prescrib- 
of  archery  under 
Charles  V.  of 
France  wished  to  make  it  as  attract- 
ive as  possible— In  fact,  the  arts  of  war 
should  be  practised  as  a  recreation, 
as   it   iq   proposed   to  do   here  nowa- 


prohibiting  such 
football,  and  the 
ing  the  practice 
certain     penalties. 
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days,  if  we  substitute  the  rifle  for  thp 
bow. 

As  it  were  almoet  cricket— as  it  were 
even  your  play, 

Weighed,  and  pondered,  and  wor- 
shipped, and  practised  day  on  day. 

The  French  had  already  at  an  early 
time  acquired  a  great  proficiency  in 
archery,  but  it  was  not  till  after  the 
Norman  Conquest  that  it  was  prac- 
tised to  the  same  extent  in  this  coun- 
try and  that  the  lEinglish  became 
masters  in  the  art  In  the  twelfth 
century  the  French  hadi  begun  to 
give  the  preference  to  the  cross-bow, 
which,  though  a  useful  weapon  on 
ramparts,  was  too  unwieldy  to  handle 
when  rapid  movements  are  required, 
and  placed  them  sometimes  at  a  dis- 
advantage. In  Bngland,  implicit  faith 
was  put  in  the  bow  and  arrow,  and 
we  were  the  nation  who  last  used 
them  in  war-^namely,  in  1627,  in  the 
siege  of  the  Isle  of  116. 

Tournaments,  which  were  simu- 
lated battles,  and  which  held 
such  a  large  place  in  the  life 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  were  traced 
back  to  the  days  of  Troy,  and 
supposed  to  have  been  brought  over 
by  MOSR9A,  Such  simulated  battles 
were,  according  to  Posidonlus  (on  the 
authority  of  Athenaeus),  a  favorite 
amusement  of  the  Celts  in  his  day. 
They  are  stated  to  have  taken  place 
in  the  days  of  the  Carlovinglans,  and 
the  English  chronicler,  Matthew 
Paris,  describes  them  as  *'Conflictus 
Gallici."  which  points  to  their  early 
existence  in  Gaul,  whence  they  spread 
all  over  Europe.  They  frequently 
led  to  bloodshed  and  orgies,  and  were 
condemned  in  consequence  by  popeb 
and  kings.  The  popes  thought  they 
were  detrimental  to  the  crusades, 
the  kings  that  they  interfered  with 
their  own  wars,  but  neither  the  anath- 
ema of  the  Church  nor  the  prohl- 
bittions  of  kings  succeeded  in  putting 


a  stop  to  them.  They  remained  for 
centuries  the  favorite  amusement  of 
old  and  young,  of  combatants  and 
spectators,  and  even  the  horses,  ac- 
cording to  the  old  chronicler,  seemed 
to  share  Ui  the  pleasure  of  the  sport 
Compromises  had  to  be  made,  all  the 
more  as  royalty  sometimes  infringed 
its  own  regulations.  Treatises  writ- 
ten on  tournaments  at  difTerent  epochs 
show  how,  in  the  course  of  time,  they 
lost  their  primitive  rough  character, 
and  became  more  and  more  brilliant 
sports,  the  dangers  being  attenuated 
by  a  number  of  rules.  In  the  earli- 
est days  they  took  place  in  an  open 
space,  bounded  at  the  two  extrem- 
ities only.  The  combatants  had  free 
scope  on  either  side,  and  it  happened 
sometimes  that  neither  vineyards, 
nor  moats,  nor  any  other  obstacle 
stopped  them  in  their  course.  The 
usual  weapon  in  those  days  was  the 
lance.  In  the  fourteenth  century 
tournaments  were  held  in  an  enclos- 
ure, where  a  tribune  was  erected  for 
the  Judges  and  the  ladies,  and,  though 
the  lance  was  not  entirely  given  up, 
the  sword  was  now  more  frequently 
used,  because  it  was  less  cumbersome 
in  a  limited  space. 

Among  instances  illustrating  the 
change  of  manners,  M.  Jusserand  de- 
scribes the  ways  in  which  the  com- 
batants spent  their  time  on  the  eve 
of  the  great  event  In  the  twelfth 
century,  according  to  the  testimony 
of  William  Marshal,  they  furbished 
up  their  armour,  or  they  visited  each 
other  in  the  town  where  they  were 
assembled,  and  this  led  in  one  case 
to  the  following  incident 

"The  Marshal,  on  a  dark  night, 
went  alone  to  visit  Count  Tbibault 
and  his  friends,  leaving  his  horse  to 
the  care  of  a  boy  at  the  door.  While 
they  were  talking,  and  the  valets^ 
bringing  the  wine,  a  vagabond  comes, 
throws  the  boy  on  the  ground,  and  es- 
capes  with   the  horse.     At  the  criesr 
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of  the  child  the  Marshal  rushes  out 
without  cerevnony,  and  dashes  with 
all  haste  through  the  dark  streets, 
guided  by  the  sound  of  the  horse's 
hoofs.  The  thief,  conscious  of  the 
danger,  stops  short  at  a  turning— the 
Marshal  does  the  same.  No  more 
noise— silence  on  both  sides.  Sudden- 
ly the  horse,  getting  bored,  begins  to 
paw.  The  Marshal  at  a  bound  reaches 
the  thief,  breaks  his  skull  with  his 
stick,  and  puts  out  one  of  his  eyes. 
The  companions  of  the  Marshal  catch 
him  up,  panting  for  breath,  congratu- 
late him  on  his  prowess,  and  offer  to 
hang  the  vagabond.  '*It  is  useless,  I 
think,"  says  the  Marshal;  "he's  done 
for."  And  they  go  back  to  Count 
Thibault  and  resume  the  conversa- 
tion as  between  wise  and  courteous 
knights. 

In  the  fifteenth  ceatury,  we  are  told 
l>y  King  Renfi  d'AnJou,  who  wrote  a 
treatise  on  tournaments,  a  supper  took 
place,  where  richly  clad  ladles  and 
knights  met  together,  and  after  the 
tables  were  removed  they  danced  at 
the  sound  of  music,  which  was  in  a 
gallery  above.  The  only  interruption 
-was  the  cry  of  the  king-at-arms,  pro- 
claiming that  next  day  the  visit  to  the 
'"crested  hemlets"  would  take  place. 
These  helmets,  with  the  banners,  were 
exhibited  in  the  cloisters,  each  helmet 
having  its  own  special  emblem  fixed 
on  the  top,  by  which  the  knight  could 
lie  identified  in  the  fray.  The  ladies, 
in  solemn  procession,  made  the  round 
of  cloisters,  as  shown  in  one  of  the 
many  curious  and  charming  illustra- 
tions in  M.  Jusserand's  book,  while 
experts  gave  them  the  names  of  dif- 
ferent knights,  which  no  doubt  they 
mastered  with  some  emotion.  The 
•crests,  which  were  in  no  way  con- 
nected with  the  arms  of  the  knights, 
were  usually  of  a  grotesque  nature, 
•such  as  the  legs  of  a  negro  turned 
upwards,  a  dog  eating  a  bone,  a  can- 
•delabrum  with  seven  branches,  which 


made  identification  easy.  If  a  knight 
had  offended  the  fair  sex  they  touched 
his  crest  with  a  so-called  recommen- 
dation, which  was  the  reverse  of  a 
recommendation  to  mercy.  It  put 
him,  in  fact,  outside  the  law— but  it 
only  held  good  if  the  Judges  were 
agreed  with  the  ladies.  Humiliating 
punishments  were  meted  out  to  un- 
worthy knigbts  who  appeared  in  the 
lists;  but  the  women  had  the  right  of 
pardon,  and  when  they  thought  the 
culprit  had  been  sufllciently  punished, 
an  embroidered  cap  at  the  end  of  a 
lance,  carried  by  an  equerry,  who  ac- 
companied them,  was  made  to  touch 
his  crest,  and  he  was  released.  The 
knights  treasured  their  crests,  which 
were  someitimes  buried  with  them  or 
sculptured  on  their  tombs.  Among 
the  many  beautiful  tapestries,  which 
formed  one  of  the  features  of  the 
marvellous  French  Exhibition  of 
1900,  M.  Jusserand  reminds  us  that 
there  was  one  from  the  Museum  of 
Valenciennes  representing  a  tourna- 
ment, with  broken  crests  scattered  on 
the  ground.  The  day  the  visit  to  the 
helmets  took  place  the  knights  with 
their  horses  rehearsed  the  tournament; 
and  they  also  had  to  take  k  solemn 
oath  to  observe  certain  rules,  such  as 
not  to  hit  each  other  below  the  waist 
Justs,  or  single  combats  on  horseback, 
were  given  the  day  after  the  tourna- 
ments. As  these  were  simulated  bat- 
tles BO  the  justs  were  simulated  duels, 
and  they  had  the  advantage  of  show- 
ing off  more  especially  the  personal 
skill  and  prowess  of  the  antagonists. 
The  lance  always  was  the  character- 
istic weapon  for  the  Justs.  It  was  the 
weapon  in  which  the  French  of  all 
nations  were  recognized  to  be  the 
most  expert  The  great  art  of  Justing 
consisted  in  meeting  the  adversary 
at  full  gall(H>»  and  breaking  the  lance 
against  his  armor  without  being 
thrown  from  his  saddle  by  the  shock, 
or  without  even  showing  the  slightest 
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unsteadiness.  Rider  and  horse  had, 
in  fact,  to  move  as  if  they  were  made 
of  <me  piece.  The  armor  was  much 
heavier  than  that  which  was  worn 
for  the  tournament,  and,  as  the  com- 
bat was  on  difTerent  lines,  it  was  dif- 
ferently constructed,  to  protect  the 
TUlnerable  parts.  Its  weight  suggests 
enormous  physical  strength.  It  some- 
times amounted  to  a  hundred  pounds, 
and  double  with  that  of  the  horse.  A 
number  of  rules  were  made  in  the 
course  of  time  to  lessen  the  dangers 
attending  this  sport  It  became  more 
and  more  popular,  and  survived  the 
practice  of  tournaments.  Knights 
travelled  far  and  wide  to  challenge 
to  the  combat,  and  when  they  went 
on  an  ordinary  Journey  they  enliv- 
ened the  time  by  brealsing  the  lance 
on  the  way.  If  a  personage  was  sent 
on  an  embassy,  he  might  be  asked  to 
join  in  the  sports,  and  woe  to  him  if 
he  had  not  been  **entered  at  youth 
to  the  game."  This  happened  to  the 
poet  Eustache  des  Champs,  who  lived 
in  the  fourteenth  century.  In  his  po- 
ems, he  made  himself  the  advocate  of 
intellectual  education,  and  he  deplores 
the  neglect  of  it  among  the  tonight- 
hood,  and  the  excess  of  physical  ex- 
ercises, which,  he  says,  is  as  injurious 
to  the  body  as  excess  of  mental  efTort 
Is  to  the  mind— and  if  a  man  has 
bodily  injuries  and  no  brains,  there 
is  nothing  to  fall  bacis  upon.  He  con- 
fesses that  he  is  himself  awkward 
and  unskilled  at  sports,  and  relates 
how  he  was  nearly  killed  in  a  Just  at 
Prague,  whither  he  had  been  sent  on 
a  mission.  Tet  his  refusal  to  Join  in 
the  sports  would  have  been  as  little 
understood,  says  M.  Jusserand,  as  if 
an  ambassador  nowadays  refused  to 
dance  in  a  quadrille. 

The  Kings  of  France  took  an  active 
part  in  these  pastimes.  Charles  V. 
and  Francis  I.  distinguished  them- 
selves in  the  Justs,  and  Henry  II.  lost 
his  life  in  one  of  them.     Thrilling  is 


the  account,  given  on  the  authority 
of  a  contemporary,  of  the  death  of 
this  King,  who  was  killed  in  the  Justs 
that  were  given  after  the  peace  of 
Cateau-Cambr6sis,  in  honor  of  the 
marriage  of  his  sister  with  the  Duke 
of  Savoy,  and  of  his  daughter  with 
Philip  II.  of  Spain,  widower  of  Queen 
Mary.  They  took  place  before  the 
royal  residence.  Hotel  des  ToumelleH, 
on  what  is  now  the  Place  des  Vosges. 
The  King  had  broken  a  lance  with 
three  antagonists— the  Duke  of  Savoy, 
M.  de  Guise,  and  Montgomery,  Sieur 
de  Lorges— and  this  was  the  number 
prescribed  by  the  rules;  but  hij 
wished  to  break  one  more  with 
Lorges,  a  tall  strong  Huguenot,  who 
had  made  him,  he  said,  move  in  the 
stirrup.  :Marshal  de  Vieilleville,  whose 
Memoirs  give  the  account,  implored 
him  to  desist.  **I  swear  by  the  living 
God,  sir,  that  for  three  nights  I 
dreamt  that  some  disaster  was  to 
happen  to  you  to-day,  and  that  this 
last  day  of  June  would  be  fatal  to 
you."  The  King,  however,  sent  for 
Lorges,  who  obeyed.  And  then,  we 
are  told,  an  extraordinary  thing  oc- 
curred. The  trumpets  and  clarions, 
which  were  blo^Ti  during  the  whole 
of  the  sports,  suddenly  stopped  in  an 
ominous  way— and  all  felt  there  was 
disaster  in  the  air.  The  King  and 
Lorges.  having  both  broken  their 
lances,  Lorges  kept  in  bis  hand  the 
stump  which  was  usually  thrown 
away,  and  in  his  course  it  hit  the 
King*s  head  and  put  out  one  of  bis 
eyes.  He  fell  over  the  neck  of  his 
horse,  and,  mindful  of  the  warnings 
of  Vieilleville,  said,  "One  cannot  es- 
cape one's  destiny."  A  splinter  had 
entered  the  King's  brain:  he  lingeretl 
ten  days,  and  died.  In  his  epitaph 
occurred  the  line: 

Quem  Mars  iion  rapuit,  Martis  imago 
rapit. 

From  that  time  justs  lost  their  pop- 
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ularity*  but  warlike  games  contiiiued« 
such  as  the  quintain,  or  running  with 
the  lance  at  the  target,  which  was 
practised  on  land  and  water,  and 
even  on  ice.  It  was  not  restricted  to 
the  knighthood,  and  it  became  a  fa- 
vorite pastime  of  the  peasantry  of 
England  as  well  as  in  France.  Run- 
ning at  the  quintain  was  played  be- 
fore Queen  Elizabeth  at  K^illworth, 
and  was,  it  seems,  so  full  of  comical 
incidents  that,  as  a  contemporary 
says,  "no  one  could  have  helped 
laughing,  even  if  he  had  been  told 
that  his  wife  was  dying."  In  France 
this  game  lasted  till  the  Revolution. 
Wrestling,  too,  was  much  practised 
as  a  game;  and  the  Gelts— who  had. 
as  we  have  seen,  from  early  times 
displayed  such  a  combative  sphrit— 
showed  a  special  aptitude  in  it,  the 
best  wrestlers  being  Gomishmen  in 
England  and  Bretons  in  France. 
Those  who  wrestled  had  to  observe  the 
same  rule  as  for  the  tournaments— 
not  to  hit  each  other  below  the  waist, 
a  rule  which  is  still  observed  in  box- 
ing. In  England  and  in  France,  kings 
and  princes  had  wrestlers  in  their 
pay.  Henry  VIII.  took  wrestlers 
with  him  to  the  Field  of  the  Golden 
Cloth,  and  they  won  the  prize,  be- 
cause, as  an  eye-witness  characteris- 
tically observes,  the  King  of  France 
had  not  sent  for  any  wrestlers  from 
Brittany. 

Among  the  games  pure  and  simple 
which  had  so  great  a  popularity  that 
archery  was  neglected  for  them,  the 
jeu  de  pawne,  or  game  of  tennis,  held 
from  early  times  the  most  prominent 
place  in  France.  IBJverybody  played 
it  kings  as  well  as  their  subjects; 
even  monks  were  addicted  to  it,  and 
the  Council  of  Sens  prohibited  th^r 
playing,  especially  "in  their  shirts  and 
in  public."  The  people  were  so  pas- 
sionately devoted  to  this  game  and 
others  of  the  same  kind  that  they 
often    left    their    work    on    weekdays 


to  go  and  play;  and  various  regula- 
tions were  made  at  different  times, 
either  to  suppress  such  games  or  to 
allow  them  only  on  Sundays.  In 
England,  whither  they  had  been  im- 
ported, their  practice  had  likewise  to 
be  restricted. 

We  are  told  that,  in  1292,  there  were 
thirteen  manufacturers  of  tennis  balls 
in  Paris,  while  there  were  only  eight 
booksellers.  The  French  balls  were 
considered  the  best  in  Europe.  In 
Louis  XL's  time,  the  manufacturers 
complained  that  there  were  dishonest 
people  who  made  spurious  imitations 
of  balls,  containing  lime,  sand,  and 
other  materials,  which  made  them 
heavy  and  injurious;  and  the  King  is- 
sued an  ordinance  to  the  effect  that 
they  should  be  made  of  good  leather 
and  good  stuffing,  on  penalty  of  a 
fine  and  the  burning  of  all  bad  balls— 
the  proper  stuffing  being  the  hair  of 
animals,  usually  of  dogs.  This  ex- 
plains the  Joke  in  Much  Ado  About 
Nothing  on  the  beard  of  Benedict, 
"The  barber's  man  has  been  seen  with 
him;  and  the  old  ornament  of  his 
cheek  hath  already  stuffed  tennis 
baUs." 

The  game  of  tennis  underwent,  in 
the  course  of  time,  various  modifica- 
tions. At  first  the  ball  was  struck 
with  the  palm  of  the  hand,  whence 
the  name  feu  de  paume,  and  double 
gloves  were  sometimes  worn  to  miti- 
gate the  blow.  Then  the  racket  was 
introduced,  and  it  became  almost  gen- 
eral in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  though  Erasmus  maintained 
that  in  his  time  the  use  of  the  hand 
was  considered  more  elegant  The 
racket  had  a  network  of  cords  or  a 
piece  of  parchment  stretched  across, 
and  as  new  parchment  was  very  ex- 
pensive, the  manufacturers  frequent- 
ly used  the  old,  and  it  is  asserted  that 
in  this  way  some  valuable  manu- 
scripts disappeared.  A  man  of  let- 
ters,   says    Colomi^s,    played    with    a 
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racket  on  which  could  be  traced  frag- 
juents  of  Titus  Livius  which  we  do 
jiot  poi<8ess;  and  these  came  from  a 
chemist  who  had  received  several  vol- 
umes of  that  author  as  a  present  from 
the  nuns  of  Fontevrault,  and  who  in 
his  ignorance  had  sold  them  to  a  man- 
ufacturer of  tennis  rackets,  j  Tennis 
was  played  at  first  in  undefined  open 
jspaces,  but  by  degrees  playgrounds 
were  set  apart  They  were  at  first 
walled  in,  and  then  roofed  over.  ▲ 
fringe  was  stretched  across,  which 
was  finally  superseded  by  a  net.  As 
in  the  case  of  the  tournament,  the 
tennis  players  had  to  enter  into  cer- 
tain engagements  before  the  f^ame, 
iunong  others,  not  to  swear  or  blas- 
pheme, under  penalty  of  a  fine.  The 
rules  which  had  to  be  observed  in  all 
these  sports  tended,  no  doubt,  to 
promote  self-control  and  stimulate 
the  sense  of  honor  among  all  classes. 
T^mls  courts  spread  all  over  the 
country  and  were  used  as  theatres 
by  itinerant  companies.  The  number 
-of  them  struck  every  foreigner  who 
visited  France.  It  is  stated,  in  1596, 
by  an  Italian  who  accompanied  the 
Pope's  legate,  that  there  were  in  Paris 
alone  no  fewer  than  250  tennis  courts, 
and  a  Venetian  ambassador  speaks  of 
1,800.  Sir  Robert  Dallington,  in  his 
Yieic  of  France,  which  he  visited  in 
1508,  says  that  there  were  more  ten- 
nis courts  than  churches.  The  French 
seemed  bom  with  a  racket  in  their 
hands;  even  women  and  children  were 
proficient  in  the  game;  poor  artificers 
played  and  squandered  their  week's 
earnings;  in  fact,  "of  this  sort  of  poor 
people,"  Dallington  assures  us,  ''there 
be  more  tennis  players  in  France  than 
ale  drinkers,  or  maltwormes  (as  they 
call  them)  with  us." 

Many  of  the  Kings  of  France  played 
the  game,  which  was  called  royal. 
Louis  X.  died  from  having  caught 
cold  at  tennis  playing;  Francis  I., 
Henry    II.,    Charles    IX..    Henry     IV. 


were  all  devoted  to  it  Henry  IV., 
says  a  contemporary,  played  tennis 
the  day  after  his  entry  into  Paris, 
and  a  few  days  later  he  was  seen 
playing  in  a  shirt  *'tom  at  the  back.'* 
One  day  he  won  four  hundred  ducats, 
and,  putting  them  in  his  hat,  said 
aloud,  ''These  I  hold,  and  they  shall 
not  be  robbed  from  me,  for  they  will 
not  pass  through  the  hands  of  my 
treasurers." 

Louis  XIV.  played  tennis,  and  had 
special  court  dignitaries  who  presided 
over  the  game,  one  of  whom  handed 
the  racket  to  the  King  and  taught 
the  princes.  From  that  time,  how- 
ever, dates  its  decadence,  and  the  de- 
crease of  the  tennis  courts,  of  which 
there  are  only  one  or  two  left  in 
France.  The  royal  one  at  Versailles 
has  been  preserved  on  account  of  its 
historical  associations.  The  game  of 
lawn  tennis,  introduced  by  Major 
Wingfield,  and  for  which  he  received 
a  patent  in  1874,  is  stated  by  him  to 
be  an  improved  way  of  playing  the 
old  tennis  game,  and  is  now  very  pop- 
ulag^in  France. 

The  rtd  jeii  de  aoule,  choule  or  cholle 
(ball),  is  the  same  as  our  football,  but 
there  is  no  proof  that  we  are  indebted 
to  France  for  it  It  has  been  played 
from  time  immemorial  in  both  coun- 
tries; it  was  considered  less  aristo- 
cratic than  tennis,  and  more  especially 
the  game  of  the  people.  Shakespeare 
speaks  of  football-players  somewhat 
contemptuously.  James  I.,  in  the 
treatise  he  wrote  for  his  son,  excludes 
football  from  the  games  which  it  is 
desirable  to  play,  and  Stubbes,  In  his 
Anatomy  of  Afmaes,  condemns  it  as  '*a 
bloody  and  murthering  practice."  It 
used  to  be  played  in  a  very  rough 
manner  in  the  streets  to  the  great  in- 
convenience of  the  passers-by,  and 
accidents  were  frequent  The  same 
was  the  case  with  the  feu  de  crosse, 
in  which  the  ball  was  driven  with  a 
stick  curved  at  the  end  like  a  crook. 
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This  game  was  the  prototype  of 
hockey,  cricket,  and  golf.  The  name 
of  hockey  is  derived  from  hook, 
crosse.  In  a  prayer-book  of  the  fif- 
teenth century,  which  belonged  to  the 
Duchess  of  Burgundy,  and  which  is 
preserved  at  Chantilly,  there  are  il- 
lustrations of  various  games  played  at 
the  time;  and  there  is  a  representa- 
tion of  the  Nativity,  which  shows  the 
shepherds,  while  watching  their 
flocks,  playing  hockey  to  warm  them- 
selves. 

It  is  neither  recognized  in  England 
nor  in  France  itself  that  cricket  was 
originally  a  French  game,  yet  M. 
Jusserand  argues  that  this  was  the 
case.  The  word  **cricket"  is  derived 
from  the  French  criquet,  which  meant 
a  stick  planted  in  the  ground  and 
serving  as  goal  in  one  of  the  forms 
of  the  game;  and  it  appears  in  that 
sense  in  a  French  document  of  1478, 
while,  according  to  Murray,  we  do  not 
meet  with  the  word  in  lEnglish  till 
1598.  Two  illustrations  of  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  one  from  a 
painting  by  Hayman  in  the  Maryle* 
bone  Cricket  Club,  the  other  •from  a 
French  children's  picture-book  by 
Gravelot,  show  that  the  two  games 
called  cricket  in  one  case  and  jeu  de 
crosse  in  the  other  were  identical. 
While  in  France  It  lost  its  popularity, 
at  least  among  the  upper  classes, 
like  all  games  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, it  grew  in  favor  in  England 
with  the  increasing  love  of  sport. 
Among  the  games  represented  in  the 
miniatures  of  the  Chantilly  prayer- 
book  may  also  be  seen  the  jeu  de 
maih  which  was  another  form  of  the 
/en  de  crosse,  and  consisted  in  hitting 
a  wooden  ball  with  a  mallet.  It  was 
sometimes  called  pale  mail  (in  Italian 
palla  maglio),  from  pila,  ball,  and  mal- 
leus, mallet,  and  from  this  was  of 
course  derived  our  Pall  Mall,  where 
the  game  was  played  in  the  days  of 
Pepys.     Dallington,  at  the  end  of  the 


sixteenth  century,  had  deplored  that 
his  countrymen  had  not  yet  adopted 
this  game  from  the  French.  In  Scot- 
land, however.  It  had  been  early  prac- 
tised. The  best  balls  were  supposed 
to  be  made  of  the  root  of  box-trees 
or  of  medlar  wood,  and  some  were 
believed  to  posfsess  a  special  virtue; 
such  was  the  iBernarde,  a  common- 
looking  ball,  bought  by  a  player  called 
Bernard,  and  found  to  be  so  excellent 
that  President  Lamanon,  who  ac- 
quired it  afterwards,  said  that  with 
it  he  would  not  mind  playing  with 
the  devil.  Louis  XIV.  and  the  great 
ladies  of  his  time  liked  to  play  mail. 
One  form  of  the  game  was  called 
chicane,  and  had  been  brought  over  by 
Crusaders  from  the  East,  where  it 
was  played  on  horseback,  and  flour- 
ished under  the  name  of  r{vYaviov, 
from  the  Persian  tchaugdn,  being  orig- 
inally a  Persian  .game.  There  is  in 
M.  Jusserand's  book  a  remarkable 
illustration  from  a  Persian  document 
of  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, representing  this  game,  which  is 
no  other  than  our  game  of  polo, 
brought  from  India  in  the  last  cen- 
tury. The  game  of  chicane  was  played 
on  foot  in  France,  and  may  possibly 
have  existed  in  that  form  in  the  East 
also. 

Billiards  and  croquet  are  both  de- 
rived from  the  jeu  de  m<iiL  Billiards 
was  first  played  on  the  ground  with 
a  stick  slightly  curved  and  flattened 
at  one  end,  from  which  the  game  took 
its  name;  and  even  after  tables  had 
been  Introduced,  a  similar  cue  re- 
mained in  use  as  late  as  the  eighteenth 
century. 

A  book  on  ancient  sports  would  not 
be  complete  without  a  chapter  on  the 
various  forms  of  hunting.  This  sport 
was  no  less  a  passionate  amusement 
of  the  past  than  of  the  present,  but 
it  was  chiefly  reserved  for  kings  aod 
nobles.  The  kings  combined  it  with 
their  wars,   and   took   their  dogs  and 
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hawks  with  them  in  their  campaigns. 
There  was  for  many  centuries  a  ri- 
valry between  the  partisans  of  the 
hawlw  and  of  the  hounds,  and  many 
arguments  and  much  eloquence  were 
expended  on  both  sides.  The  habits 
of  hawks  and  hounds  were  minutely 
studded,  and  they  were  carefully 
trained  and  became  inseparable  from 
their  masters.  Hounds  were  tup- 
posed  to  have  a  mythical  lineage  and 
to  have  come  over  from  Troy  with 
.finaeas,  whose  grandson  Brutus 
brought  them  to  France.  An  illustra- 
tion from  a  sporting  book  of  the  six- 
teenth century  represents  a  stiip  in 
full  sail  with  the  hounds  conveyed  in 
it  It  is  interesting  to  learn  that  fal- 
conry has  introduced  two  words  into 
the  French  language— the  word  iiiai«, 
which  was  first  used  for  a  hawk  ta- 
ken from  the  nest  (nid),  and  the  word 
hagard  ihaiard),  for  one  caught  in  the 
hedge  (haie).  From  the  time  of  Louis 
XIV.,  however,  hawking  began  to  de« 
cline  and  the  hounds  won  the  day, 
while  the  use  of  firearms  facilitated 
another  form  of  sport  which,  amidst 
all  the  changes  of  tastes  and  manners, 
is  holding  its  own. 

When  knights  ceased  to  wear  ar- 
mor and  the  lance  fell  into  disuse, 
riding  and  fencing  were  still  prac- 
tised as  arts  and  accomplishments. 
Fencing  with  the  rapier  had  been  in- 
troduced from  Italy,  and  was  at  first 
condemned,  says  Montaigne,  on  the 
ground  that  its  deceits  and  feints 
were  opposed  to  the  old  ideas  of  chiv- 
alry; but  it  became,  nevertheless,  a 
favorite  pastime,  and  with  it  grew 
the  taste  for  duels.  Judicial  combats, 
recognized  by  the  Church  and  the 
law.  were  gradually  passing  away, 
owing  to  the  spread  of  more  enlight- 
ened ideas  after  the  Renaissance,  but 
duels  were  now  fought  on  the  most 
flimsy  pretexts,  and  they  were  con- 
denmed  by  Louis  XIII.  and  Louis 
XIV.  on  penalty  of  death.     The  evil, 
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however,  was  only  stopped  for  a  time; 
and  the  practical  substitute  which  we 
have  adopted  here  finds  no  favor 
with  our  Continental  neighbors. 

'^Carousels,'*  or  military  evolutions 
and  exercises,  replaced  the  tourna- 
ments, and  knights  and  horses,  in- 
stead of  armor,  wore  silks,  ribbons, 
and  plumes;  but  at  least  for  a  time 
the  hearts  of  heroes  continued  to  beat 
underneath.  Thus  we  see  in  an  illus- 
tration the  great  Cond6  as  Bmperor 
of  the  Turks  in  the  famous  Carousel 
of  1662. 

In  the  eighteenth  century  the  old 
sports  and  games  were,  in  a  great 
measure,  given  up  by  the  vi^per 
classes,  and  relegated  to  the  country 
villages.  The  increase  of  intellectual 
life,  of  luxury  and  comfort  in  the 
houses,  and  the  charm  of  conversa- 
tion, never  greater  than  at  this  period, 
all  contributed  to  the  change;  but  to- 
wards its  close  new  doctrines,  chiefly 
initiated  by  Rousseau,  gave  physical 
exercises  a  prominent  place  in  educa- 
tion. In  the  theories  propagated  by 
the  Genevese  doctor  Tronchin  and 
the  Abb6  Coyer,  we  find  many  of  the 
prevailing  ideas  of  the  presmit  day 
about  fresh  air,  hygiene,  and  gymnas- 
tics; and  the  regimen  on  which  Ma- 
dame de  Genlis  brought  up  her  royal 
pupils  could  hardly  be  outdone  by  the 
strictest  authorities  on  diet  of  our 
own  time.  The  Due  de  Chartres 
breakfasts  on  a  raw  apple;  the  princes 
have  an  afternoon  meal  of  bread  and 
cherries.  There  was  a  laudable  at- 
tempt to  give  them  an  all-round  edu- 
cation according  to  the  ideas  of  the 
time.  They  are  made  to  run,  to  Jump, 
to  climb,  to  swim,  to  carry  weights. 
They  learn  Latin  and  Greek,  Italian, 
German,  English— the  chronology  of 
the  Kings  of  France  and  England,  of 
the  Popes,  of  Arabs  and  Turks,  math- 
ematics, music,  drawing,  architecture. 
English,  which  was  much  the  fash- 
ion,  nevertheless,  put  them  to  sleep. 
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we  are  told;  and  to  stimulate  their 
zeal  they  were  allowed  to  have  a 
young  English  companion,  Nancy 
Syms,  rechristened  Pamela,  whom  we 
know  as  the  wife  of  Lord  Edward 
Fitzgerald.  At  the  same  time  senti- 
ment was  not  looked  upon  as  an  iu* 
flrmity.  To  foster  it  was  part  of  the 
system.  When  the  Duchess  of  Or- 
leans recovered  from  an  illness  at 
Spa,  the  children  with  their  own 
hands  erected  an  altar  dedicated  to 
Gratitude,  and  inaugurated  it  amidst 
tears  in  their  mother's  presence.  Such 
was  the  making  of  the  men  who  dis- 
tinguished themselves  at  Valmy  and 
Jemapes. 

The  problem  of  an  education 
which  best  equips  a  man  for 
the  battle  of  life  is  growing 
ever  more  perplexing.  ''■Art  is  long 
and  time  is  fleeting."  As  the 
number  of  subjects  increases,  the  task 
of  keeping  the  right  proportion  among 
them  becomes  more  difficult.  To  each 
nation  the  problem  presents  itself 
differently.  When  we  travel  through 
England  on  a  holiday  we  are  struck 
at  every  turn  by  the  cheerful  sight 
of  fields  where  men  and  boys  play 
football,  cricket,  and  other  games. 
Not  so  in  Prance,  where  the  old  love 
of  sports  has  languished  since  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  especially 
since  the  Napoleonic  wars.  There  Is 
now  a  movement  In  England,  if  not 
to  supersede  these  games  by  rifle  and 
drill,  at  least  to  encroach  on  the  time 

Lonrman'i  Magnstne. 


given  to  them.     No  doubt  the  train- 
ing of  a  man  for  the  defence  of  his 
country  should  be  now,  as  it  was  in 
the  old   days,   one  of  the  objects  of 
education,    and   it  is   not   likely    that 
the  military  ardor  we  have  witnessed 
(since    the     Peace    (Conference)     will 
greatly   modify   tastes  that   have   be- 
come part  of  the  life  and  character  of 
the  people.    If  it  did  it  would  be  a  na- 
tional misfortune,  for  no  one  will  deny 
that  EIngland  owes  some  of  her  great- 
ness    to    the    qualities    that    are    fos- 
tered by  those  games,  such  as  energy, 
self-confldence,     self-control,      healthi- 
ness of  body  and  mind,  and  that  spir- 
It    of    good-fellowship    which     makes 
even  enemies  friends  over  a  game  of 
cricket      or      football.        In      France 
thoughtful  men  are  fully  alive  to  the 
fact  that  outdoor  games  have  a  large 
and  beneficial  share  in  the  formation 
of  character,  and  they  are  doing  what 
they  can  to  revive   them   in   face  of 
the  prejudice  and  criticisms  of  those 
who  consicber  such  a  movement  anti- 
national.      M.    Jusserand*s     book,    by 
showing    that    some    of    the    current 
sports  have  a  French  origin,  may  do 
much    to    overcome    such    prejudices. 
His   epilogue    is    an    eloquent   protest 
against    the    general    indifference     to 
physical  education  in  France  and  an 
earnest  endeavor  to  stir  up  his  coun- 
trymen,   by    showing    it8   importance. 
Like  its  predecessors,  the  book  com- 
bines to  a  rare  degree  charm  of  style, 
humor  and  erudition. 

Elizabeth  Lecky, 


THE  PLETHORA  OF  POETS. 


I  can  never  consider  the  subject  of 
contemporary  poetical  production  In 
England  without  a  sense  of  bewilder- 
ment. It  piques  my  curiosity  more  than 
it  rouses  my  Interest,  and  presents  me 
with  a  whole  series  of  problems  which 


I  am  powerles3  to  solve.  On  the  one 
hand,  I  seem  to  see  Indications  of  an 
extraordinary  absorption  in  verse  com- 
position, while  there  are,  at  the  same 
time,  facts  which  might  point  to  ab- 
solute public  indifference.    "This  is  not 
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a  poetical  age/'  it  is  said;  and  it  is  au 
opinion  wlilch  one  would  be  disposed 
to  accept  without  much  question.  You 
do  not  see  any  particular  proof  that 
poetry  is  widely  read.  People  seldom 
talk  about  the  subject  as  they  do  about 
novels,  the  theatre,  politics,  or  sport 
One  rarely  hears  verse  quoted,  at  least 
by  anybody  under  forty.  I  know  two 
or  three  old  gentlemen,  and  some  el- 
derly ladies,  who  adorn  their  conversa- 
tion with  scraps  from  Tennyson  or 
Byron,  from  Keats  or  Wordsworth,  or 
Pope.  But  the  quotations  fall  irrespon- 
sive on  the  ears  of  their  sons  and 
daughters,  their  nephews  and  nieces, 
who  regard  these  literary  allusions  and 
reminiscences  as  among  the  harmless 
foibles  of  age.  If*  you  except  the  pro- 
fessional literary  class— and  I  am  not 
even  quite  sure  of  them— modern  edu- 
cated Englishmen  and  Englishwomen 
seem  extraordinarily  ill-read  in  tlie 
poetry  of  their  own  tongue,  compared 
with  German  or  French  people  of  a  sim- 
ilar status.  But  then,  was  there  ever 
an  age  when  more  verse  was  produced? 
I  cannot  answer  the  question,  and  per- 
haps nobody  else  can,  for  I  suppose 
that  statistics  of  the  metrical  output 
•  of  various  literary  periods  have  not  as 
yet  been  compiled.  It  may  be  that, 
when  the  comparative  method  has  been 
as  scientifically  applied  to  literary  his- 
torj'  as  it  has  been  to  economics,  we 
shall  get  Tables  of  Verse  Averages, 
giving  us  the  curve  of  poetical  fertility 
from  decade  to  decade.  We  may  dis- 
cover that  poetry,  like  matrimony, 
bears  a  close  relation  to  the  price  of 
bread,  and  that  the  number  of  lyrics 
published  varies  inversely  with  the  in- 
crease in  the  importation  of  grain.  In 
the  absence  of  these  particulars  I  will 
only  observe  that  the  Intelligent  stu- 
dent must  find  it  difficult  to  account 
for  the  mere  quantity  of  poetry  poured 
out  to  a  presumably  unpoetical  genera- 
tion. I  said  "poetry,"  not  "verse,"  of 
design.    That  penetrating  and  consid- 


erate critic,  the  late  H.  D.  Traill,  wrote 
a  brilliant  essay  some  years  ago  on 
Minor  Poetry,  with  the  object,  gener- 
ally speaking,  of  showing  that  there 
were  no  minor  poets.  His  thesis  was 
that  there  were  some  fifty  living  writ- 
ers in  metre  (I  think  he  afterwards 
raised  the  number  to  seventy),  each  of 
whom  had  atx>ut  as  much  claim  to  the 
title  of  poet,  without  any  qualifying 
adjective,  as  any  other.  In  fact,  he 
maintained  that  if  the  class-list  system 
were  adopted,  it  was  next  to  impossible 
for  a  conscientious  examiner  to  sepa- 
rate these  two  score  or  three  score 
candidates  for  the  bays  on  the  ground 
of  merit.  Assuming  that  the  two  or 
three  great  poets  of  unchallenged  fame 
were  given  a  place  "above  the  Senior 
Wrangler,"  the  other  half-hundi-ed  or 
so  would  all  have  to  be  bracketed  to- 
gether to  fill  t|ie  remainder  of  the  first 
di>i8ion.  Judged  by  any  sound  stand- 
ards of  poetical  excellence-style, 
thought,  feeling,  expression— you  could 
not  honestly  say  that  any  one  of  these 
authors  was  so  much  below  the  rest  as 
to  be  disentitled  to  any  such  honors  as 
rightly  belonged  to  his  competitors. 
M^evius  was  as  good  as  Bavins,  if 
equitably  marked  on  all  his  papers. 

I  suppose  that  Traill,  who  deeply 
loved  a  paradox,  exaggerated  his  case 
with  conscious  and  purposeful  irony. 
But  his  mere  numerical  estimate  seems 
to  me  unduly  moderate.  My  own  Ses- 
sion of  the  Poets  would  be  more  largely 
attended.  Indeed,  the  moment  you 
come  to  figures  you  are  appalled,  or  at 
least  amazed,  by  their  magnitude.  I 
have  before  me  as  I  write  Mr.  William 
Archer's  "Poets  of  the  Younger  Gen- 
eration,*' a  substantial  volume,  tall  and 
stout  It  deals  with  thirty-three  writ- 
ers of  verse,  most  of  whom— the  list 
includes  Mr.  Stephen  Phillips,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Watson,  Mr.  Kipling,  Mr.  A.  C. 
Benson,  Mr.  H.  C.  Beeching,  Mr.  W.  B. 
Yeats— would  have  every  claim  to  bo 
reckoned  in  Mr.  Traill's  first  class.  But 
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you  might  think  that  580  pages  devoted 
to  criticism  of  contemporary  ver8ifiei*8 
would  dispose  of  the  whole  or  nearly 
the  whole,  of  those  worth  any  notice  at 
all.    This  is  far  from  the  case.    I  have 
no    doubt  that  Mr.  Archer    could  fill 
another  volume  as  large,  and  yet  leave 
his  subject  unexhausted.    For  various 
reasons,  some  due  to  the  plan  of  his 
work,  some,  I  suppose,  to  his  personal 
tastes,  his  collection  omits  numerous 
writers  who  would  necessarily  be  com- 
prehended in  any  complete  review  of 
the  poetical  literature  of    the  day  in 
Great  Britain.      No  poet  bom  before 
1850  is  touched  by  Mr.  Archer,  who  is 
chiefly  interested  in  le%  /eune«— that  is 
to  say,  the  youngsters  of  forty  or  so 
for  the  most  part.    Hence,  many  of  the 
established  reputations  are  necessarily 
withdrawn    from    the    survey.      Mr. 
Archer    does  not  criticize    Mr.  Swin- 
burne, Mr.  George  Meredith,  Mr.  Hen- 
ley, Mr.  Austin  Dobson,  Mr.  Thomas 
Hardy,  Sir  Alfred  Lyall,  the  late  Mr. 
Aubrey  de  Vere,  Sir  Edwin  Arnold,  Mr. 
Stopford  Brooke,   Mr.   Alfred  Austin, 
Sir  Theodore  Martin,  Mr.  Watts-Dun- 
ton,  Mr.  Andrew  Lang,  Mr.  Edmund 
Gosse,    (Mr.    Ma  I  lock,    or    Mr.    Robert 
Bridges.     Here   is  a   group   of   poets 
whose  names  would  be  added  to  Mr. 
Archer's  thirty-three  if  his  list  were  to 
be  taken  as  the  foundation  of  a  Parnas- 
sian   catalogue;      But  this  is    only  a 
small  instalment  of  the  additions.    Mr. 
Archer,  believing  that  **the  expression 
and  Justification  of  enjoyment"  is  the 
highest  function  of  criticism,  has,  quite 
properly  from  his  own  point  of  view, 
concerned   himself   solely   with   those 
bards,  even  of  the  **younger  generation," 
whose  works  give  him  genuine  pleas- 
ure.    Hence  his  selection  is  arbitrary. 
It  does  not  include    another  batch  of 
poets,  whose  verses  for  the  most  part 
give   mc    "genuine    pleasure"— not,    of 
course,  that  this  is  to  the  point— and 
who,    in    the    essential    qualities    of 
thought  and  expression,  do  not  seem  to 


fall  below  the  maiority  of  Mr.  Archer's 
team.  Another  compiler  might  very 
well  have  taken  all  or  some  of  them. 
On  the  other  hand,  no  one  could  com- 
plain of  their  omission,  even  if  there 
had  been  any  attempt  to  make  the 
nosegay  representative  of  the  flowers 
in  the  garden,  instead  of  being  chosen 
merely  because  they  happened  to  please 
the  eye  and  nose  of  the  gatherer. 

For  my  own  part  I  could  not  easily 
write  a  volume  on  the  poetry  of  the 
hour  and  omit  reference  to  the  author 
of  this: 

A    SIN. 

I  met  a  woman  in  the  street, 
The    angry    wind    seemed    blowing 
through 

I  halted,  for  the  way  she  trod 
Reminded  me  of  you. 

She  turned  and  spoke  in  tones  that 
matched 

Her  soft  tear-clouded  eyes  of  blue: 
I  gave  her  bread  because  her  voice 

Reminded  me  of  you. 

But  as  I  went  upon  my  road. 

The  sin  flashed  full  upon  my  view- 
In  that  I  only  gave  to  God, 

In  memory  of  you.  , 

Or  this: 

Once  in  the  daring  days, 

Bom  out  of  strife, 
Gods  of  my  fashioning 

Sprang  into  life- 
Gods  of  high  flight  that  scorn 

Death  as  he  plods. 
Wonderful,  winged,  and  wild. 

Glittering  gods! 
Yet  were  they  weak  as  reeds. 

Bending  for  this. 
Only  a  woman's  eyes. 

Only  her  kiss. 


Gods,  shall  I  yearn  to  stay. 

Stoop  and  grow  sad, 
Poor,  since  no  riches  buy 

Aught  that  1  had? 
Never  again  to  speed 

Over  the  lawn. 
Over  the  hills  to  catch 

Sparkles  of  dawn! 
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Never  again  to  wait 

Down  by  the  brook. 
Wait  for  her  coming  feet. 

Long  for  her  look! 

Gods  that  have  fashioned  me. 

Take  me  again, 
Take  me,  forgiving  me. 

Error  and  stain: 
Spare  them  that  love  me  yet. 

Find  them  a  face- 
Find  them  a  heart  and  life 

Dear  in  my  place— 
And  when  the  swallow's  wings 

Whispering  sweep. 
Leave  me  a  little  while 

Dreaming  asleep! 

Then  for  my  covering 

Grant  me,  I  crave. 
Armies  of  rapid  weeds, 

Storming  my  grave! 
Regiments  with  grassy  spears 

Marching  along. 
Chanting,  for  me  alone, 

Snatches  of  song! 
And  let  the  friends  who  come, 

Seeking  me,  start 
Birds  from  my  resting  feet. 

Birds  from  my  heart! 

These  stanzas  are  by  Mr.  Norman 
Gale,  who  would  find  a  place  in  my 
Carjma  Poetarum  if  I  were  endeavoring 
to  fill  it  with  the  best  metrical  work  of 
the  last  two  decades.  So,  I  think,  would 
Professor  Dowden,  Canon  Rawnsley, 
Sir  Rennell  Rodd,  Dr.  Richard  Gamett, 
Mr.  Wilfred  Blunt  (whose  "Love  Son- 
nets of  Proteus"  and  other  poems,  full 
of  passion  and  vitality,  would  have 
made  him  famous  long  since  if  he  had 
been  a  Frenchman),  Miss  Mary  Robin- 
son (whom  foreign  scholars  and  critics, 
like  M.  Gaston  Paris,  have  learnt  to 
admire,  though  her  own  countrymen 
seem  scarcely  to  have  recognized  her 
genius),  **Violet  Fane,"  Mr.  Stephen 
Gwynn,  Mr.  Conau  Doyle,  the  Earl  of 
Crewe,  and  if  the  lighter  Muses  were 
admitted  (I  do  not  know  why  they 
should  not  be),  Mr.  Rudolph  Lehmaun, 
Mr.  Owen  Seaman,  and  Mr.  Charles 
Graves.  Mr.  Archer,  who  was  not  cow- 
piling  a  Corpus,  is  probably  acquainted 
with  the  writings  of  these  authors,  and 


if  he  does  not  find  space  for  them  in 
his  six  hundred  pages,  it  is  for  those 
sufficient  reasons  which  have  already 
been  mentioned.  He  had  to  make  a 
selection,  and  no  one  can  say  that  he 
has  not  chosen  wisely,  or  bestowed  the 
acuteness  of  his  critical  analysis  upon 
a  company  of  poets  who,  in  nearly  all 
cases,  are  quite  worthy  of  the  honor. 
All  I  am  contending  for  is  that  there 
are  others  of  great  merit  and  interest, 
perhaps  equal  to  these.  Mr.  Archer  pro- 
tests against  "the  general  tendency 
among  cultivated  people  to  assume  that 
English  poetry  has  of  late  entered  on  a 
(temporary  or  permanent)  period  of  de- 
cadence." That  there  is  abundant  in- 
tellectual activity  and  much  real  ca- 
pacity engaged  in  poetical  production, 
he  shows  by  the  specimens  of  admir- 
able craftsmanship  he  brings  together 
and  examines;  and  if  the  net  be  cast 
wider  more  gems  could  be  brought  up 
from  the  depths.  For  apart  from  such 
wrltere  as  those  Just  mentioned,  of 
whom  people  with  a  taste  for  lettera 
would  be  expected  to  know  something, 
there  are  many  others  who,  I  am 
afraid,  are  known  only  to  a  few,  a  very 
few,  reviewers.  Yet  the  excellence  of 
some  of  these  unrecognized  versifiers 
is  quite  surprising.  Pick  up  an  odd  lot 
of  books  of  verse,  such  as  you  can  see 
any  day  on  the  tables  of  a  great  news- 
paper office— sent  in  by  the  publisher 
on  the  chance  that  they  may  be  "no- 
ticed**—and  you  will  presently  come 
upon  something  that  has  at  least  poeti- 
cal quality. 

Peace  on  thy  "house,  O  passer-by! 

Say  if  perchance  one  hears  or  knows 
Of  Nada  Gliazal,  whose  least  sigh 

Is  richer  tlian  an  attar  rose. 
She  moves,  and  all  the  senses  err. 

Filled    with    the    fragrance    of    her 
grace. 
The  lightest  leaf  will  hardly  stir, 

Lest  o*er  the  marvel  of  her  face 
She  draws  the  golden  gossamer. 
She  takes  the  rulers  in  her  toils. 

Their  souls  are  hers  to  save  and  slay. 
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Upou  her  lap  she  holds  the  spoils 
Of  cities,  cast  like  coins  away. 

She  has  no  needs,  she  knows  no  cares. 
Her  thoughts  are  white  doves  on  the 
wing; 

The  woes  of  all  the  world  she  wears. 
As  lightly  as  a  Jewelled  ring. 

This  Is  by  Mr.  Hamilton  Piflfard,  a 
poet  of  whom  I  know  nothing,  except 
his  name,  and  a  single  thin  volume  of 
verse,  from  which  I  take  this  extract 
Or  I  turn  to  "Kiartan  the  Icelander," 
a  drama  by  Mr.  Newman  Howard, 
written  in  blank  verse  of  this  quality: 

No  laggard  life!    Would  ye  deserve*  a 

bride, 
A    head    of    Iceland    gold,    an    eider 

breast- 
Like   sunlight   over   snow-fell,— would 

ye  win 
A  ripple  of  laughter,  a  steadfast  tide 

of  love 
Setting  toward  the  haven  of  Gimli's 

•     Hall,— 
A  bride,  a  Gudrun— (nay,  by  Thor,  her 

like 
Is  not  to  >vin)— then  up,  and  sail  the 

sea! 
No  laggard  life,  I  say;    but  breed  ye 

sons 
To  make  old  Iceland's  name  ring  down 

the  world. 
Yea:  as  for  me,— by  the  hammer  of 

Thor  1  swear 
To  win  a  sword,  a  King's  gift  like  my 

father's. 
And    for   my   bride   a    token   ere   we 

wed,— 
Some  splendors  from  the  coffers'  of  a 

Klng,- 
To  make  her  proudest  of  the  brides  of 

Iceland: 
That,    by    the   ring   of    Odin,— that    I 

swear,— 
That  is  the  rede  for  me! 


0\a^.  Son, 

We  hoped  your  thoughts  had  wandered 
far  from  her. 
Kiartan,     Shall  Iceland  be  forgotten 

of  Olafs  son? 
Olaf.    Not  Iceland,  EJartan. 
Kiartan.    And  is  not  Iceland  Gudrun? 
The  flowers  are  made  of  her,  the  sky, 

the  sea. 
The  blue  hills,  and  the  blush  upon  the 
snows; 


The   mown   hay   breathes  of  Gudrun, 

and  the  gulls 
Call  to  the  wild  sea-uesses  of  Gudrun's 

name. 
No,    I    have    not    forgotten    Gudrun, 

father! 

No  discriminating  reader,  I  think,  can 
fail  to  recognize  in  "Kiartan  the  Ic*> 
lander"  a  dramatic  poem  of  admirable 
quality  and,  in  many  respects,  excep- 
tional power.  Its  story  is  drawn  from 
the  Laxdale  Saga,  from  which  the  late 
William  Morris  derived  the  materials 
for  his  "Lovers  of  Gudrun."  I  do  not 
think  that  Mr.  Howard's  treatment  of 
this  tragedy  of  passion  and  treachery, 
of  betrayal  and  self-sacrifice,  will  in 
any  way  suffer  by  comparison  with  the 
work  of  the  author  of  the  "Earthly 
Paradise."  Basing  his  piece  upon  the 
legendary  history  of  an  ancient  and 
primitive  people,  Mr.  Howard  has  re- 
produced the  strong  simplicity  of  the 
sagas  with  remarkable  success.  His 
characters  are  intense  and  vital,  and 
the  clash  of  motive,  the  dramatic  con- 
flict of  personality,  are  brought  out, 
with  genuine  skill,  against  the  back- 
ground of  Icelandic  scenery  and  the 
traditions  and  usages  of  the  early  Scan- 
dinavian settlers.  The  theme  is  the  love 
of  the  young  hero  Kiartan  for  Gudrun 
and  the  perfldy  of  his  foster-brother 
Bolli,  who  wins  the  girl  by  a  trick,  dur- 
ing Kiartan's  absence.  Tiie  fierce  old 
Norse  tale  of  blood  and  lust  and  cruelty 
and  heroic  devotion  is  modified  by  be- 
ing interwoven  with  the  story  of  the 
conversion  of  Iceland  to  Christianity; 
so  that,  behind  and  beyond  the  life  and 
loves  of  Gudrun  and  her  rival  suitors, 
the  sway  of  a  great  world-movement 
is  felt 

As  Kiartan  falls,  a  victim  to  his 
refusal  to  win  safety  by  killing  his 
false  friend,  the  Paganism  of  the 
white,  mist-haunted  North  seems  to 
fall  with  him,  and  its  epitaph  is  sung 
in  the  verses  of  the  blind  bard  Liot 
which  closes  the  play:— 
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But  as  for  him— these  eyes  haye  seen 
of  old 

Stars  flocking  in  the  sky  by  some  Great 
Hand 

Shepherded  to  their  wattles  in  the 
west; 

But  now  upon  my  noonday  darkness 
beam 

Lights  more  divine,  and  mightier  maj- 
esties: 

Nor  till  the  stars  are  blown  out  in  the 
mght, 

Shall  any  breath  extinguish  such  a 
soul. 

But  you  whose  eyes  still  gaze  upon  our 
isle, 

Lonely  amid  the  foam  of  far-off  seas, 

Behold  his  fame  aflame  upon  the 
clouds, 

His  pyre  aglow  upon  the  eternal  hills! 

The  aurora  is  his  watchtower  in  the 
8ky; 

Iceland  shall  hie  God's  acre  for  his 
bones; 

And,  for  his  dirge  and  monument,  be- 
hold 

Her  wild  sea-nesses  and  her  windy 
walls. 

And  hollow  caverns  washed  with  thun- 
dering waves. 

All  this  is  surely  the  true  stuff  of 
tragedy,  the  work,  one  cannot  doubt, 
of  a  genuine  poet.  If  I  pause  to  dwell 
upon  it  for  a  moment  it  is  to  supp(H*t 
my  thesis  as  to  the  fine  quality  of  so 
much  of  the  verse  which  falls,  I  fear, 
stillborn  and  unnoticed  on  the  world. 
Some  good  critics  have  appreciated  'Mr. 
Howard's  genius,  but  the  public  does 
not  recognize  him,  and  it  would  not 
surprise  me  to  learn  that  even  so  dili- 
gent an  explorer  of  contemporary  merit 
as  Mr.  Archer  has  not  as  yet  made  his 
acquaintance.  It  is,  indeed,  the  fate 
of  some  of  our  **makers"  in  these  days 
to  live  and  die  almost  unknown.  I  turn 
again  to  my  shelves  and  take  down  the 
"Last  Poems  of  Susan  K.  Phillips"  (the 
imprint  is  only  of  the  year  1898,  but 
Susan  Phillips  will  sing  no  mwe  to 
mortal  ears),  and  I  light  upon  such  pol- 
ished and  delicate  lines  as  these: 

NIGHTINGALES     AT     GRANADA. 
Do  you  forget  the  starry  light. 
The  glory  of  the  southern  night; 


The  wooing  of  the  scented  breeze. 
That  rustled  all  the  shadowy  trees; 
The  tinkling  of  the  falling  streams, 
That  mingled  with  our  waking  dreams; 
And,  echoing  from  the  wooded  vales, 
The  nightingales,  the  nightingales? 

i 

Do  you  forget  how  passing  fair 
The  Moorish  palace  nestled  there, 
With   arch   and  roof  and  coign   and 

niche. 
In  carven  beauty  rare  and  rich; 
With  court  and  hall  and  corridor. 
Where  we  two  lingered,  o'er  and  o'er. 
While  blent  with  old  romantic  tales 
The  music  of  the  nightingales? 

Or  these: 

THE    FISHERMAN    IN    THE 
COUNTRY. 

The  land-locked  air  is  warm  and  sweet. 
The  land-locked  breeze  is  soft  to  meet. 
The  land-locked  path  lies  smooth  and 

green. 
Where  golden  sunlights  fleck  between 
The  foliage  of  the  elm  and  ash; 
And  bright  the  land-locked  waters  flash 
Past  ferny  bank  and  mossy  grot, 
All  blue  with  the  forget-me-not 

But  I,  amid  the  daisied  leas. 
And  the  cool  shade  of  spreading  trees, 
Willie  in  sweet  chorus  flnch  and  thrush 
Make  music  in  the  scented  bush— 
I  want  the  wild  wind,  fresh  and  free. 
That  sweeps  across  the  Northern  Sea— 
The  keen,  strong  wind  that  blows  to 

give 
The  room  to  breathe,  the  strength  to 

Uve. 

I  might  go  on  with  my  dredgings 
from  the  deep,  my  samples  of  the  sub- 
merged; but  this  paper  is  not  an  an- 
thology. Enough  has  been  said,  per- 
haps, to  indicate  how  large  is  the  out- 
put in  the  present  •'unpoetical"  age, 
not  of  mere  verse,  but  even  of  verse 
which  bears  some  at  least  of  the  es- 
sential characteristics  of  poetry. 

If,  however,  we  lower  the  standard 
somewhat,  and  turn  our  attention  to 
writers  in  rhyme  and  metre  generally, 
without  much  regard  to  the  quality  of 
their  achievement,  the  results  are  still 
more  unexpected.     I  have  before  me 
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two  other  collections  of  contemporary 
verse  besides  Mr.  Archer's.  One  Is  Pro- 
fessor William  Knlghrs  "Pro  Patria  et 
Reglna*'  (Glasgow,  James  MacLehose 
Sons,  1901);  the  other  a  volume,  from 
which  I  have  derived  both  edification 
and  entertainment,  entitled  "Gems  of 
Poesy  by  Present-Day  Authors,"  edited 
by  Chas.  F.  Forshaw,  LL.  D.,  Member 
of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Literature  (London:  George  Kenning, 
1901).  Professor  Knight's  book  owes  its 
title  to  the  fact  that  it  originated  in  a 
movement  to  assist  the  Queen's  Fund 
for  soldiers  and  sailors;  but  its  contents 
are  not  exclusively,  or  specially,  pa- 
triotic or  loyal.  It  presents  extracts 
from  various  writers,  arranged  in  al- 
phabetical order.  Mr.  Knight's  bards, 
who  are  not  limited  to  the  **younger 
generation,"  but  include  the  Poet  Lau- 
reate, Mr.  Swinburne,  Mr.  Watts-Dun- 
ton,  and  Aubrey  de  Vere,  are  fifty-five 
in  all,  besides  certain  representatives 
of  the  famous  family  of  "Anon.**  Of 
the  fifty-five  names,  four  (those  of  Mr. 
Rudyard  Kipling,  Mr  William  Watson, 
Mr.  John  Davidson,  and  Mr.  Henry 
Newbolt)  are  also  in  Mr.  Archer's  col- 
lection. Mr.  Chas.  F.  Forshaw,  LL.D., 
dispenses  fame  with  a  liberal  hand. 
His  poets  and  poetesses  are  in  number 
no  less  than  153,  of  whom  two  only 

^  I  am  in  these  pages  referring  only  to  poets 
of  British  birth  and  nationality,  or  at  any  rate 
those  who  may  be  said  to  be  '*  In  actual  prac- 
tice ^>  In  the  United  Kingdom.  The  United 
States,  as  usnal,  has  a  larger  production  of 
verse  as  of  other  manufactured  articles.  In 
Bfr.  E.  C.  Stedman's  **  Anthology  of  American 
Poetry  "  there  are  580  names,  most  of  them 
those  of  living  writers.  But  It  Is  difficult  to 
form  any  fair  estimate  of  the  productions  of 
the  minor  poets  of  the  United  States,  since 
there  is  very  Uttle  export  trade  In  their  wares. 
I  am  not  able  to  say  whether  **  Washington; 
or  the  Revolution,  a  Drama  (in  blank  verse) 
founded  upon  the  historic  events  of  the  War 
for  American  Independence,  by  Ethan  AUen, 
in  Two  Parts,  each  Part  Five  Acts,"  Is  a  fairly 
representative  work.  The  writer  has  "  got  up*' 
th«  American  War  of  Independence  industri- 
ously, and  his  footnotes  embody  a  mass  of  in- 
formation.   All  the  Important  personages  of 


(Mr.  Arthur  Christopher  Benson  and 
Mr.  Kipling)  have  engaged  the  atten- 
tion of  Mr.  Archer,  while  five  (Mr.  Aus- 
tin, the  Duke  of  Argyll,  Dr.  Garnett, 
Sir  Lewis  Morris,  and  of  course  Mr. 
Kipling)  are  common  to  Forshaw  and 
Knight.  Taking  the  three  anthologies 
together,  we  have  over  230  separate 
authors  living,  or  very  recently  de- 
ceased, all  of  whom,  in  the  opinion  of 
editors  of  more  or  less  competence,  de- 
serve to  be  placed  among  the  contem- 
porary producers  of  what  Mr.  For- 
shaw, LL.D.,  calls  "Gems  of  Poesy."  * 
I  am  afraid  that  the  certiflcate  of  pro- 
ficiency is  not  quite  the  same  in  all 
cases.  The  compiler  of  the  "Gems"  is 
not  a  severe  critic,  and  he  is  moved 
easily  to  admire.  Some  of  the  pieces 
which  he  prints  and  praises  (he  is  po- 
lite enough  to  find  good  words  to  say 
about  all  his  contributors)  are  of  an 
amazing  badness.  Even  patriotism 
cannot  excuse  these  stanzas  on  Jame- 
son's Raid,  which  out-distance  a 
more  celebrated  exercise  on  the  same 
theme:— 

Wild  spirited  raiders  rushed  over  the 
land, 
Invading    the    regions    of    Eastern 
Transvaal: 
A  fiery,  determined,  and  terrible  band~ 
No  visions  of  danger  their  spirits  ap- 
pai; 

the  time  are  Introduced,  including  King 
George  III.,  Louis  XVI.,  Lord  North,  Lafay- 
ette, and  Franklin.  It  is  written  in  a  style 
which  has  given  me  new  views  of  the  capa- 
bilities of  blank  verse: 

Franklin.   We  have  passed  three  years 
Of  great  anxiety,  and  come  forth  the  victors. 
In  peace  or  war  This  People  find 
Bqual  favour. 

Mifflin.     Strong   men   have    opposed    our 
labors. 

Adams.    And  being  narrow  minded 
And  short  of  vision,  have  been  floored— as  was 
The  proper  thing.    In  eighty-flye  the  Klag 
Of  England  received  me  as  the  Minister 
Of  a  nation  tied  with  a  rotten  string. 
Now  —  should  I  return  to  him  again — he 
Would  receive  me,  as  an  agent  of  a 
Power,  Arm  bound  in  iron. 
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To  rescue  Outlanders  imploring  their 

aid, 
By  whom  they  were  shamefully,  basely 

betrayed. 

Enfeebled,  exhausted  with  hunger  and 
toil, 
Fired  down  by  the  ambushed  gue- 
rilla-trained Boers, 

All  vanquished  they  fell  upon  Krugwrs- 
dorp  soil; 
Such  valorous  rashness  their  country 
deplores. 

The  proud  Dutch  Republic  her  prowess 
may  boast. 

As  If  she  had  vanquished  a  mightier 
host 

The  Kaiser  mi|;ht  welcome  a  British 

reverse, 
And  frown  on  Britannia  with  Jealous 

disdain; 
A  German  disaster  to  him  may  prove 

worse. 
Imperial  follies  imperil  his  reign. 
Our  swift  flying  squadrons  on  oceans 

set  free. 
Would  sink  hostile  armaments  under 

the  sea. 

The  author  of  a  piece  called  "Ab- 
sence" is,  it  appears,  a  clergyman  and 
a  graduate  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
and  the  holder  of  a  Yorkshire  living, 
who  varies  his  parocliial  labors  with 
verses  after  this  manner:— 

I' 
Wldle  you  are  roaming  wilds  unknown, 

Let  not  your  love  of  home  decay, 
We  think  of  you  and  gladiy  own 

That  we  shall  meet  s<Hne  future  day. 

That  day  our  hearts  do  yearn  to  see, 

(Make  not  continuous  delay. 
For  some  who  are,  may  then  not  be. 

When  we  shall  meet  that  future  day. 

The  really  astonishing  thing  is  that 
any  man  of  education  can  write  in  this 
fashion  at  the  present  day.  Not  very 
many  of  Mr.  Forshaw*s  poets  descend 
to  this  level,  but  a  large  number  of  his 
extracts  differ  from  these  specimens  in 
degree  rather  than  in  kind.  That  is  to 
say,  many  of  these  schoolmasters, 
country  clergymen,  gentlemen  in  the 
Civil  Service,  literary  ladles,  Journal- 


ists, majors  of  Volunteer  corps,  and 
others  (Mr  Forshaw's  favorites  are 
most  variously  occupied  in  their  non- 
poetic  hours)  are  writing  with  a  blank 
disregard*  a  supreme  unconsciousness, 
of  the  literary  movement  of  the  past 
forty  years. 

Have  I  not  striven  in  vain  to  forget 
the^. 
Tried  to  believe  that  I  loved  thee  no 
more, 
Lied  when  I  said  I  had  ceased  to  re- 
gret thee?— 
Thee  whom   I   never  can  cease  to 
adore. 

Come  to  me,  sweet;  it  were  treason  to 
doubt  thee, 
Come  to  my  heart  that  is  brimming 
with  love. 
Come,  for  the  world  is  a  desert  without 
thee; 
Make  me  the  envy  of  angels  above. 

So  might  the  author  of  "Lines  to  an 
Expiring  Frog"  have  written  in  Mrs. 
Leo  Hunter's  Album,  or  my  Lord 
Southdown  in  the  "Book  of  Beauty." 
But  the  literary  critic,  with  ear  attuned 
to  the  subtler  harmonies,  the  more 
pregnant  expression,  of  our  time,  would 
be  disposed  to  aver  that  it  has  been 
simply  impossible  to  write  in  this  fash- 
ion any  time  during  the  past  quarter 
of  a  century.  One  might  write  perhaps 
worse,  but  not  with  that  particular 
kind  of  mediocrity,  which  he  would 
suppose— quite  wrongly— is  as  obsolete 
as  chain-armor  or  highway  robbery.  It 
only  shows  how  poorly  the  critic  really 
sounds  that  multitudinous  sea,  the 
reading  public.  There  are  gulfs  and 
bays— nay,  whole  oceans— of  printed 
and  published  matter,  whose  waves 
never  lap  within  sight  or  hearing  of 
the  literary  class,  the  people  who  think 
and  talk  books  all  their  time,  and  are 
more  Interested  in  writers  and  readers 
than  in  anything  else.  I  wonder  are 
the  experts,  the  leading  practitioners, 
in  other  avocations  as  Ignorant  of  all 
that  is  doing  outside  their  own  corner? 
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Would  a  West-end  tailor  not  even 
know  the  namefl,  or  recognize  the 
wares,  of  the  firms  who  clothe  Stepney 
and  the  provinces?  Could  not  that  emi- 
nent consulting  physician.  Sir  Harley 
Wimpole,  M.D.,  turn  from  his  fashion- 
able patients,  if  he  pleased,  to  give  a 
shrewd  guess  at  the  kind  of  business 
done  by  the  back-street  doctor,  who 
doses  housemaids  and  shc^boys  for 
shillings  behind  a  brown-glased  win- 
dow? I  fancy  that  in  the  other  trades 
there  is  more  mutual  knowledge  if  not 
a  closer  independence.  But  in  the 
craft  of  authorship  there  is  a  gulf 
fixed  between  the  various  wcMrkshops 
and  studios— a  gulf  so  deep  and  wide 
that  scarcely  a  whisper  floats  across 
it  from  one  to  the  other.  Take  the 
zealous  editor  of  the  "Gems  of  Poesy" 
himself.  The  writer  of  these  obser- 
vations has  been  concerned  with  liter- 
ary and  Journalistic  matters  for  a 
good  many  years.  It  has  been  his 
business  to  keep  "in  the  movement" 
of  the  printed  page,  he  reads  the 
literary  newsimpers,  he  has  reviewed 
books  of  all  kinds  by  the  hun- 
dred, and  books  of  verse  by  the  score. 
Yet  I  confess  that  I  never  heard  of 
Mr.  Forshaw  till  the  other  day,  when 
I  was  presented  with  a  copy  of  the 
"Gems  of  Poetry"  by  a  talented  lady 
who  has  enriched  its  pages.  I  admit 
the  fact  of  my  ignorance  with  a  cer- 
tain sense  of  humiliation,  such  as  I 
conceive  might  embarrass  a  professor 
of  geology,  if  he  learnt  that  there  were 
beds  and  ranges  of  fossiliferous  rocks 
in  Great  Britain  of  which  he  knew 
nothing.  For.  after  all,  the  literary 
Journalist,  I  suppose,  (mght  to  have 
heard  of  Mr.  Chas.  F.  Forshaw,  LL.D., 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  litera- 
ture, and  of  the  Royal  Historical  So 
ciet>',  who  has  published— so  I  learn 
from  his  title-pages— no  fewer  than 
three  and  thirty  separate  works.  The 
learned  gentleman  is  a  versatile  author. 
His  treatise  on  **Tobacco,  and  its  Ef- 


fects on  the  Teeth"  has  gone  through 
five  editions;  "Alcohol,  and  its  Influ- 
ence on  the  Body"  is  more  popular  by 
one  edition;  and  I  trust  Mr.  Forshaw 
did  well  with  "Stammering,  its  Causes 
and  Cure,"  with  "Memories  of  Manx- 
land,"  with  "Poetical  Tributes  to  Mr. 
Gladstone,"  and  particularly  with  the 
volume  which  bears  the  alluring  title 
of  "Naughty  bwt  Nice."  Mr.  Forshaw 
himself  writes  verse.  His  "Original 
Poems"  (pp.  320)  and  his  "I^egend  of 
St  Bees,  and  other  Poems"  (pp.  256), 
may  In  time  perhaps  rival  in  popularity 
the  works  on  tobacco  and  alcohol, 
which  so  far  seem  to  have  proved  more 
attractive  to  the  public.  I  have  said 
enough  to  show  that  the  student  need 
not  regret  making  the  literary  acquaint- 
ance of  Mr.  Forshaw  and  his  hundred 
and  fifty  singers.  Even  if  he  does  not 
always  appreciate  the  poetry,  he  will 
enjoy  the  biographical  notes.  Without 
Mr.  Forshaw  I  for  one  should  never 
have  known  how  many  people  there 
are  who  write  verses,  and  how  diverse 
are  their  pursuits 

Nevertheless,  this  conscientious  edi- 
tor still  leaves  me  with  my  enigmas 
unsolved.  He  adds  a  paradox  the  more, 
a  fresh  puzzle  to  those  with  which  I 
despairingly  survey  contemporary 
verse.  How  account  for  the  astonish- 
ing differences  in  quality  which  have 
been  noticed— the  differences  between 
Mr.  Archer's  bards  and  some  of  Mr. 
Forshaw's,  or  even  between  the  best 
and  worst  of  those  who  appear  be- 
tween Mr.  Forshaw'sown  covers?  How 
is  it  possible  that  a  generation,  which 
reads  compositions  so  finished  and 
subtle,  can  also  read  others  that  are  so 
crude,  so  antiquated,  so  artless?  Is  the 
answer  that  neither  the  one  class  nor 
the  other  i>  read?  But  that  only  brings 
me  to  another  problem.  Why  are  they 
not  read?  Or,  if  not  read,  why  do 
people  go  on  writing  them?  Consider- 
ing the  extraordinary  interest  taken  in 
almost  every  other  literary  form,  the 
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public  indifference  to  verse  is  curious. 
There  is  a  young  poet,  whose  name  has 
been  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  pages, 
and  who  has  been  deservedly  praised 
by  Mr.  Swinburne,  Mr.  Meredith,  Mr. 
Watts-Dunton,  Mr.  Gourthope  and  oth- 
er good  Judges.  He  tells  me  that 
to  the  public  he  has  sold  exactly  /ti?e 
copies.  There  are,  I  believe,  some  few 
living  poet»— I  suppose  not  more  than 
three  or  four  at  the  outside— whose 
works  do  command  a  sale  which  would 
not  be  held  to  signify  absolute  failure 
in  the  case  of  a  second-rate  novelist. 
But  their  experience  Is  quite  excep- 
tional. 

Taking  the  whole  body,  we  may 
atsame  that  they  write  not  only  with- 
out reward— poets  have  often  done  that 
—but  even  without  recognition.  So  that 
going  back  to  our  "first  class,"  we  must 
conclude  that  there  are  scores  of  the 
most  finished,  most  accomplished,  writ- 
ers of  the  age— men  and  women  often 
of  rare  gifts  and  attainments,  whose 
delicate  literary  art  contrasts  signifi- 
cantly vrith  the  slipshod  workmanship 
so  frequent  in  contemporary  fiction  and 
drama— with  so  few  readers  that  their 
works  can  scarcely  pay  for  the  cost  of 
paper  and  printing.  We  come  back  to 
the  propositi<m  with  which  I  started. 
We  live  in  an  unpoetical  age.  But  it 
is  not  unpoetical  in  the  sense  that 
people  do  not  write  verse,  for,  on  the 
contrary,  we  have  seen  that  they  do, 
and  plenty  of  it,  and  often  of  very  high 
quality.  The  lack  of  poetry  is  in  the 
reading  public,  which  has  apparently 
lost  its  taste  for  the  oldest  and  most 
characteristic  art-form  of  the  Anglo- 
Celtic  race.  Why  this  should  be  so  is, 
as  I  began  by  saying,  a  riddle  which  I 
do  not  profess  to  be  able  to  read.  If  I 
might  venture  on  a  tentative  and  par- 
tial solution  it  is  this,  which  may  per- 
haps be  thrown  into  the  form  of  a 
question.  Has  the  music  of  the  writ- 
ten word  been  drowned  by  the  deeper 
music  of  tones  and  numbers?    Has  the 


more  persuasive,  more  intellectual, 
Muse  paled  before  the  passionate 
charms  of  her  younger  sister?  The  art 
of  Beethoven  and  Bach  is  not  nobler 
or  more  perfect  than  that  of  Virgil  and 
Dante,  of  Milton,  and  Shelley.  But  it 
may  be  that  it  strikes  more  easily  to 
the  heart  of  our  generation.  Does 
poetiy  share  with  sculpture  the  disa- 
bility that  waits  on  plastic  art  in  an 
age  which  has  lost  the  sense  of  form, 
the  delight  in  symmetry?  Our  hurry- 
ing emotions,  our  tense  and  quivering 
nerves,  cannot  pause  to  dwell  on  line 
and  curve  and  balance,  or  to  taste  the 
cold  perfection  of  ordered  rhythms,  of 
exquisite  description,  of  subtle  allusion, 
of  carved  and  pinnacled  and  fretted 
language.  The  poet,  like  the  sculptor, 
makes  his  appeal  to  the  senses  and  the 
passions  through  the  mind,  the  imagi- 
nation and  the  memory.  But  the  com- 
poser goes  straight  to  the  fevered  mod- 
ern soul,  nor  does  he  demand  from  it 
that  kind  of  tranquil  and  intelligent 
co^yperation,  without  which  verse  is 
like  the  tinkling  of  a  cracked  cymbaU 
the  beat  of  an  untuned  drum. 

The  East  bowed  low  before  the  blast. 

With  patient  deep  disdain, 
She  heard  the  legions  thunder  past 

And  plunged  in  thought  again. 

Bhe  heard  the  legions  thunder  pastt 
T6  some  of  us,  it  may  be,  those  half- 
dozen  words  in  that  fiowing  stanza  are 
supreme  in  their  grandeur.  Not  all  the 
complex  harmonies  of  the  orchestra, 
not  the  ear-filling  crash  of  brass  and 
wood,  the  solemn  moan  of  the  basses, 
the  cooing  of  the  clarionets,  the  plan- 
gent wail  of  the  violins,  and  the  defiant 
call  of  horns  and  trumpets,  can  stir  us 
more.  But  this,  I  know,  is  a  somewhat 
unusual  and,  on  the  whole,  an  unenvi- 
able experience.  To  the  modern  senses, 
music  means  more  than  verse  ever  can. 
Words  seem  tame  and  limited  beside 
the  "larger  utterance"  of  the  great 
tone-poets:- 
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Miserere  Dominel 

The  words  are  uttered  and  they  flee. 
They  have  declared  the  spirit's  sore, 
Sore  load  and  words  can  do  no  more. 
Beethoven  takes  them  then— those  two 
Poor  bounded  words— and  makes  them 

new. 
Infinite     makes    them,     makes    them 

young; 
Transplants  them  to  another  tongue. 
Where   they    can    now,    without   con- 
straint. 
Pour  all  the  soul  of  their  complaint; 
And  roll  adown  a  channel  large. 
The  wealth  divine  they  have  in  charge. 
Page  after  page  of  music  turn. 
And  still  they  live,  and  still  they  burn, 

Tb«  OornblU  IfagasliM. 


Eternal,  passion -fraught  and  free; 
Minerere  Domine. 

Our  songs  are  lAeder  ohne  Worte.  To 
a  generation  trained  on  Brahms  and 
Chopin,  on  Schubert  and  Grieg  and 
Wagner, -the  poets  pipe  to  ears  not 
deaf,  indeed,  but  tingling  with  the 
voices  of  the  starry  spheres.  Is  this  the 
solution  of  the  enigma  above  men- 
tioned? I  give  it  for  what  it  is  worth. 
It  is  at  least  more  flattering  than  some 
others  that  might  conceivably  be  sug- 
gested. 

Sidney  Low. 


THE  FLIGHT  OF  A  HAILSTONE. 


A  hailstone,  when  dissected,  is 
found  to  be  an  aggregate  of  tiny  crys- 
tals disposed  in  concentric  rings  or 
zones;  zones  which,  if  rightly  cross- 
examined,  will  have  much  to  tell  con* 
ceming  the  wonderful  Journey  of  the 
hailstone  as  it  plunged  through  the 
atmosphere  on  its  way  to  the  earth. 
A  snowflake  makes  this  same  Jour- 
ney through  the  air  in  a  more  leisure- 
ly fashion,  and  it  does  not  arrive  at 
its  destination  with  the  noise  and  rat- 
tle that  announces  the  descent  on 
the  earth  of  hailstones;  but  the  two 
travellers  are  very  nearly  related,  for 
they  are  both  the  offspring  of  aqueous 
vapOT.  It  is  part  of  the  work  of  the 
meteorologist  nowadays  to  discover, 
If  he  can,  why  the  moisture  in  the  air 
sometimes  takes  the  form  of  a  snow- 
flake,  while  at  others  it  crystallizes 
as  a  hailstone.  To  merely  record  the 
size  of  a  hailstone  is  insufficient,  for 
these  frozen  pellets  of  moisture  have 
more  interesting  attributes. 

At  the  heart  of  every  hailstone  is 
a  tiny  atom  of  dust,  which  may  be 
considered  to  be  the  very  foundation 
of    the    whole   icy    structure.      These 


atoms  of  dust  pervade  every  part  of 
the  atmosphere.  Not  only  are  they 
found  in  the  lower  strata  of  the  air. 
but  the  winds  carry  them  far  above 
the  highest  mountains,  and  no  matter 
whether  samples  of  air  obtained  by 
balloon ists  or  by  mountain  travellers 
are  examined,  minute  particles  of 
dust  are  always  everywhere  to  be 
found.  Indeed,  it  is  becoming  under- 
stood that  without  an  atom  of  dust 
upon  'Which  the  moisture  of  the  air 
could  settle  there  would  be  no  rain- 
drops, no  snow,  no  fog,  dew,  clouds 
or  hail.  Without  these  minute  plat- 
forms, as  they  may  be  called,  upon 
which  the  moisture  as  it  condenses 
could  alight,  rain  would  be  contin- 
ually pouring  down  upon  the  earth, 
and  it  is  these  motes  that  keep  the 
moisture  buoyed  up  in  the  atmosphere 
until  such  times  as  circumstances 
compel  them  to  yield  up  the  aqueous 
supplies  which  they  so  industriously 
collect  Supposing,  then,  that  a  little 
vapor  should  happen  to  condense  on 
a  particle  of  dust  floating  aimlessly 
through  the  air.  there  is  a  beginning 
made  of   what,   under   favorable  con- 
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ditions.  may  ultimately  grow  to  a  full- 
sized  hailstone. 

It  is  highly  probable  that,  for  a  hail- 
stone to  have  fitting  opportunity  of 
gron^ing  to  maturity,  it  must  take  its 
plunge  to  the  earth  from  a  great 
height  The  clouds  which  fioat  at 
the  greatest  distance  from  the  earth 
are  those  known  as  the  cirrus,  which 
are  often  seen  many  miles  above  the 
tops  of  the  highest  mountains.  If, 
then,  an  incipient  hailstone  can  only 
dive  towards  the  earth  from  this 
dizzy  height  it  will  in  its  headlong 
flight  pass  through  strata  of  air  dif- 
fering very  much  as  regards  mois- 
ture and  temperature,  and  these  are 
the  circumstances  most  favorable  to 
its  development. 

But  before  the  growing  hailstone 
can  launch  itself  downwards  it  must 
by  some  means  or  other  contrive  to 
get  itself  carried  up  to  these  serene 
and  chilly  heights.  Briefly,  it  makes 
the  Journey  by  stepping,  as  it  were, 
into  one  of  the  strong  ascensional  cur- 
rents of  air  which  spring  upwards 
from  almost  every  part  of  the  earth's 
surface. 

These  currents  are  revealed  by 
the  cumulus  clouds  which  are  but 
the  visible  tops  of  columns  of  air.  As 
these  rising  currents  of  air  rush  up- 
wards they  presently  arrive  at  a 
height  where  the  air  is  rare  and  cold, 
so  that  the  aqueous  vapor  they  carry 
with  them  condenses  and  promptly 
assumes  the  form  of  a  cloud;  a  process 
that  may  be  likened  to  a  rocket  which 
bursts  into  a  visible  cloud  of  fire  at 
the  end  of  its  upward  flight  If,  then, 
the  dusty  atom  with  its  tiny  load 
of  moisture  that  is  subsequently  to 
form  the  nucleus  of  a  hailstone  can 
succeed  in  entering  such  a  rising 
stream  of  air  it  will  ere  long  find 
itself  at  a  height  that  will  ultimately 
prove  to  be  an  admirable  coign  of 
advantage.  In  this  position  it  resem- 
bles nothing  so  much  as  an  oak  apple 
dancing  at  the  top  of  a  jet  of  water. 


for  in  each  case  an  ascending  current 
keeps  the  object  buoyed  up. 

But  it  often  happens  that  yet  loftier 
heights  are  necessary  for  the  growth 
of  a  hailstone.  Supposing,  then,  that 
a  further  upward  flight  is  desirable, 
there  is  a  convenient  motive  force 
ready  to  hand.  It  is  well  known 
that  whenever  condensation  of  mois- 
ture takes  place  latent  heat  is  set 
free,  so  that  when  the  aqueous  vapor 
is  actively  engaged,  say,  in  condens- 
ing into  the  form  of  a  cloud,  it  is 
probable  that  great  supplies  of  warmth 
spring  into  being.  This  warmth,  of 
course,  raises  the  temperature  of  the 
air,  and  a»  the  latter  becomes  warmed 
it  rises  and  another  form  of  ascend- 
ing current  is  thereby  produced. 
Such  a  current  provides  the  hailstone 
with  a  means  of  conveyance  to  those 
exalted  regions  it  is  so  advantageous 
to  reach.  Probably  at  the  end  of  its 
long  Journey  the  incipient  hailstone 
will  be  far  up  in  one  of  the  cirrus 
clouds,  surrounded  by  particles  of 
moisture  frozen  by  the  cold  rarefied 
air  into  ice  crystals,  so  that  in  its 
new  situation  the  hailstone '  would 
find  ample  supplies  of  the  material 
so  necessary  for  Its  growth. 

In  such  compfiny  it  is  not  long  be- 
fore the  moisture  on  the  atom  of  dust 
also  freezes.  The  form  which  the 
frozen  moisture  will  take  depends  on 
circumstances,  but  there  are  many 
possibilities  before  It.  Thus  it  may 
crystallize  as  a  tiny  pellet  of  snow, 
or  it  may  take  the  shape  of  an  ice 
crystal,  or  it  may  commence  as  a 
snowflake;  while  In  certain  circum- 
stances it  will  simply  take  the  form 
of  a  frozen  rain-drop.  Any  of  these 
shapes  will  serve  as  an  excellent 
starting  point  from  which  to  com- 
mence the  earthward  Journey. 

During  all  the  time  of  Its  upward 
Journey  the  force  of  gravitation  has 
been  steadily  pulling  at  the  rising 
atom  of  dust  and  its  load  of  moisture. 
Few   things    floating   in   the   air   can 
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long  resist  this  imperative  call  to  re- 
turn to  the  earth. 

Failing  slowly  downwards,  the  mo- 
tion being  slow  at  first  l>ecausc 
the  bulk  of  frozen  moisture  is  small, 
the  hailstone  at  once  commences  to 
attract  to  itself  other  particles  of  fro- 
zen moisture.  These  adhere  to  It 
much  in  the  same  way  that  snow- 
flakes  will  adhere  to  any  one  trav- 
elling quicldy  through  a  snow  storm; 
so  that  as  the  hailstone  pushes  its 
way  downfwards  it  grows  in  bulk. 
Moreover,  as  its  weight  increases  it 
may  happen  that  its  centre  of  gravity 
shifts,  and  it  becomes  accordingly  of 
an  irregular  shape.  This  accident 
indeed  accounts  for  many  of  the  cu- 
rious shapes  assumed  by  hailstones 
and  gives  them  that  peg-top  shape 
which  is  so  often  observed.  It  is  to 
be  remembered  also  that  a  hailstone 
takes  a  long  time  to  drop  from  the 
clouds  to  the  earth,  it  being  calculated 
that  the  Journey  may  often  occupy 
ten  minutes.  In  this  interval  most  of 
the  transformations  occur  that  pro- 
duce the  full-grown  hailstone. 

Imagining  now  the  Journey  to  be 
well  started  it  will  at  once  be  real- 
ized that  the  travelling  hailstone  will 
pass  through  strata  of  air  that  differ 
very  much  as  regards  temperature 
and  moisture.  Some  of  the  air  will 
be  above  the  freezing  point  and  other 
layers  will  be  below  It;  while  it  will 
be  no  uncommon  episode  for  the 
dropping  hailstone  to  plunge  sheer 
througli  a  cloud  that  may  be  many 
thousrands  of  feet  thick.  The  hail- 
stone itself,  with  its  heart  of  ice,  is 
always  below  the  freezing  point,  so 
that  any  moisture  that  settles  on  it 
is  promptly  frozen  and  forms  a  ghrdle 
of  ice  around  the  central  nucleus.  An 
examination  indeed  of  any  hailstone 
shows  that  these  icy  girdles  are  its 
most  characteristic  feature.  It  will 
also  be  observed  that  these  girdles  or 
zones  are  of  two  kinds,  and  that  they 
nro  altornately  clear  and  opaque.     It 


\»  these  zones  that  tell  the  most  con 
cerning  the  incidents  of  a  wonderful 
Journey,  for  they  are  produced  by  the 
ditfei*ent  strata  of  air  tlirough  which 
the  hailstone  passed,  each  country, 
as  it  were,  over  which  the  Journey 
was  made  impressing  its  character- 
istics on  the  flying  traveller. 

When  the  hailstone  passed  through 
air  that  was  below  the  freezing  point 
the  moisture  that  settled  upon  it  was 
frozen  in  the  form  of  a  clear  zone  of 
ice,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  when 
the  air  and  its  contained  moisture 
were  above  the  freezing  point  the 
girdle  of  ice  was  opaque. 

A  further  important  consideration 
as  regards  the  hailstone  is  that  the 
moisture  may  often  be  reduced  in 
tenipeititure  below  the  freezing  point 
without  actually  congealing.  It  is  a 
common  experiment  thus  to  treat 
moisture,  but  it  is  always  found 
that  the  slightest  agitation  of  this 
cooled  liquid  at  once  causes  it  to  crys- 
tallize. When,  therefore,  the  hail- 
stones come  pelting  through  the  air 
in  this  condition  It  will  readily  be 
understood  that  the  commotion  pro- 
duces a  plentiful'  supply  of  ice  crys- 
tals, many  of  which  are  quickly  an- 
nexed by  the  hailstones,  which  are 
thereby  greatly  increased  in  size. 

The  foregoing  are  the  most  common 
conditions  that  favor  the  growth  of 
a  hailstone,  and  it  will  be  concluded 
that  the  essential  conditions  required 
are  layers  of  air  of  different  temper- 
atures. Now  it  frequently  happens 
that  hail  accompanies  a  thunder- 
storm or  a  tornado;  these  two  phe- 
nomena being  very  nearly  related. 
In  both  there  is  an  atmospheric 
whiri,  which,  in  the  tornado,  produces 
a  strong  wind  that  is  commonly 
of  a  destructive  character.  If,  then, 
a  hailstone  should  be  going  through 
its  evolutions  in  the  neighborhood  of 
one  of  these  storms  it  stands  a  good 
chance  of  being  whirled  round  and 
round  in  the  air,  a  process  that  may 
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continue  for  a  considerable  time.  Tliis 
violent  treatment,  liowever,  has  tlie 
fiame  effect  cu9  if  the  hailstone  were 
falling  downwards  through  the  air, 
and  the  result  is  that  it  may  be  car- 
ried again  and  again  through  first  a 
cold  stratum  of  air  and  then  through 
a  warm  one.  As  already  seen  these 
are  the  very  conditions  that  favor  the 
growth  of  hailstones,  and  hence  it  is 
that  hail  so  commonly  accompanies 
thunderstorms,  tornadoes,  and  such 
like  atmospheric  disturbances. 

The  whirling  hailstones  through 
the  air  cannot,  however,  continue  in- 
definitely, for  presently  they  grow 
80  heavy  that  they  fall  in  a  rattling 
stream  from  the  edge  of  the  cloud. 
Observation  shows  that  hail  showers 
often  pass  across  the  country  in  par- 
allel lines;  but  it  will  hp  fi»,thered 
that  this  is  owing,  as  described  abova 
to  the  fact  that  the  stones  are  ejected 
from  the  sides  of  the  storm  cloud 
and  not  so  much  from  its  centre. 
Hailstorms,  as  a  rule,  are  not  of  very 
large  area,  and  are  much  longer  than 
they  are  wide.  The  width  Is  regu- 
lated by  the  dimensions  of  the  cloud, 
the  length  being  governed  by  the  dis- 
tance to  which  the  internal  energy 
of  the  storm  urges  the  storm-cloud 
forward. 

Hail  occurs  more  frequently  during 
the  day  than  in  the  night,  and  in  sum- 
mer than  in  winter.  It  also  falls  more 
copiously  over  the  land  than  over  the 

Knowledge. 


sea,  where  it  is  rarely  observed.  Hail, 
indeed,  is  a  turbulent  child,  and  it 
does  best  in  those  localities  and  at 
those  seasons  when  the  atmosphere 
is  in  a  variable  mood.  At  such  times 
the  cross  currents  in  the  air  produce 
those  eddies  which  are  the  most  fa- 
vorable for  the  growth  of  storm- 
clouds,  out  of  which  leap  the  tornado 
and  the  thunderstorm.  Plaiins  also 
are  more  often  visited  by  hail  than 
mountain  regions,  for  here  again  the 
atmosphere  is  more  likely  to  be  in  an 
unstable  condition  because  such  ex- 
posed ground  often  varies  greatly 
in  its  temperature.  Hail,  moreover, 
is  rarely  met  with  in  the  Arctic  re- 
gions, thunderstorms  being  equally 
rare  in  this  locality.  It  is  this  cir- 
cumstance, among  others,  that  has 
caused  some  people  to  give  atmos- 
pheric electricity  a  prominent  posi- 
tion in  relation  to  hail  formation,  and 
more  especially  so  because  lightning 
and  hailstones  frequently  occur  to- 
gether. Caution,  however,  is  always 
necessary  when  putting  electricity 
forward  as  a  cause,  for  to  do  so 
is  often  to  explain  one  mystery 
by  another.  From  what  has  been 
said  it  will  be  gathered  that 
there  are  simpler  explanations  of 
the  flight  of  the  hailstone,  and 
it  is  along  these  more  obvious 
lines  that  the  history  of  this  interest- 
ing phenomenon  is  nowadays  being 
studied. 

krihur  E.  Bell 
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ESTRANGED. 

We  were  friends  in  the  long  ago— 
Now  perchance  when     we    pass  or 
meet. 

We  hail  each  other  across  the  street; 
And  the  wonder  seems  to  grow 

That  either  had  sought  or  g^l^en  mcMre 
In  those  credulous  days  of  yore! 

Did  you  really  suffice  me  then, 
Had  I  power  your  soul  to  move. 

That  we  gave  each  other  that  silent 
love 
A  man  will  share  with  men? 

Yet  were  you  false,  or  was  I  untrue?— 
Never  was  any  friend  like  you! 

Had  we  parted  in  wrath  and  scorn, 
One  might  have  sought  the  other's 
grace, 

And  meeting  suddenly  face  to  face 
A  nobler  love  been  bom: 

But  vainly  shall  any  seek  for  fruit 
When  the  tree's  dying  at  its  root! 

Were  you  the  man  I  thought  of  old? 
Are  you  the  man  I  think  to-day? 
Is  there  perchance  some  word  to  say, 

A  secret  that's  not  yet  told? 
Dare  I  not  hope— when  this  life  ends- 
Something     again     will      make     us 
friends! 

ChriiXUin  Burke. 
Temple  Bar. 


IF  I  WERE  YOU. 

If  I  were  you,  I  whispered  to  the  sun, 
I'd  throw  a  few  more  sunbeams  on 
the  grass; 
For  know  you  not  that  ere  the  day  is 
done 
My  lady  down  the  meadow-land  will 
pa  88. 

4 

And,  seeing  that  you  reign  aloft  alone. 
There  are  so  many  things  that  you 
might  do: 
Shake  myriads  of  sunl)eams  from  your 
thi-one. 
Or  sweep  the  hazy  sky  from  gray  to 
blue. 


If  I  were  you,  I     murmured    to    the 
stream 
That  wound  its  twisted  way  to  find 
the  sea, 
I'd  leave  in  every  nook  a  tinted  dream 
That  one    who    passed    might  stay 
awhile  with  me. 


Oh,  River,  Sunlight,  Summer  Shadows, 
Trees, 
There,  are  so    many   things    that   I 
would  do. 
Such  songs  I'd  utter  to    the   morning 
breeste. 
If  I  were  you— if  only  I  were  you! 

But  were  I  you,  I  said  to  my  Desircf 
I'd  borrow  from  the  dawn  a  frame  of 
dew, 
And  in  the  sunrise  write,  in  words  of 
fire. 
Thank  God  that  I  am  I,  since  you  are 
you! 

Naomi  Saunders. 
Gbamben'*   Joarnal. 


IN  AFTER  DAYS. 

Rondeau. 

In  after  days  when  grasses  high 
O'er-top  the  stone  where  I  shall  lie. 
Though  111  or  well  the  world  adjust 
My  slender  claim  to  honor'd  dust, 
I  shall  not  question  nor  reply. 

I  shall  not  see  the  morning  sky; 
I  shall  not  hear  the  night-wind  sigh; 
I  shall  be  mute,  as  all  men  must 
In  after  days. 

But  yet,  now  living,  fain  would  I 
That  some  one  then  should  testify, 
Saying— '*He  held  his  pen  in  trust 
To  Art.  not  serving  shame  or  lust." 
Will  none?— Then  let  my  memory  die 
In  after  days. 

Austin  Dobson. 
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With  the  peace  of  Pretoria  it  is  a  re- 
markable probability  that  England  has 
fought  her  last  war  of  conquest  and 
touched  the  limit  of  her  expansion.  The 
South  African  struggle  can  never  be 
regarded  as  a  detached  episode  or  even 
as  an  unavoidable  crisis  in  the  long 
work  of  bringing  the  two  races  nearer 
to  a  final  adjustment  of  their  relations. 
It  was  part  of  a  wider  question  and 
formed  the  necessary  climax  of  British 
development  in  tLe  last  continent  that 
remained  to  be  thrown  open  to  Colonial 
enterprise.  The  whole  earth  has  been 
staked  out  so  far  as  it  was  possible  for 
local  conflicts  and  settlements  to  de- 
cide. In  the  problems  of  the  Nearer 
and  the  Further  East,  we  have  history 
moving  back  to  where  it  began,  and  as 
it  is  unlikely  that  they  can  be  solved 
except  by  Armageddon  or  an  Areopa- 
gus of  the  world,  they  may  be  allowed 
to  wait  indefinitely  for  solution.  Even 
if  the  partition  of  China  should  ever 
be  undertaken,  the  United  States  would 
have  to  take  over  our  share,  and  those 
who  advocate  that  we  should  place  our- 
selves in  permanently  irreconcileable 
contact  with  Russia  by  the  seizure  of 
Southern  Persia  wlU  find  less  and  less 
support  from  a  sane  nation.  No.  Three 
centuries  after  Elizabeth,  let  us  say  of 
the  expansion  of  England— it  is  fin- 
ished. 


Thus  far  we  have  been  led  from  point 
to  point  by  the  automatic  sequence  of 
events.  Either  an  independent  South 
Africa  had  to  crystallize  round  the 
Transvaal,  or  the  Transvaal  had  to  be 
absorbed  into  British  South  Africa.  Jo- 
hannesburg was  the  growing  spot  of 
the  situation  in  one  continent,  precisely 
as  Pittsburg  had  been  in  another.  Now 
at  last  we  have  reached  something  like 
a  clear  break  in  the  process  which  has 
continually  compelled  us  to  go  further 
in  order  to  maintain  what  we  had. 
What  EIngland  has  now  to  deal  with 
is  the  enormous  work  of  keeping  a 
quarter  of  the  globe  and  a  third  of  its 
population  permanently  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  least  numerous  and  prolific 
of  its  four  principal  white  peoples,  and 
it  may  safely  be  suggested  that  we  have 
failed  as  yet  to  grasp  the  real  magni- 
tude and  even  the  nature  of  the  task 
to  which  we  are  committed.  It  is  quite 
possible  on  this  point  to  share  almost 
completely  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain and  to  be  in  considerable  sym- 
pathy with  the  temperament  of  Mr. 
John  Morley.  Even  when  we  count  tlie 
colonies  as  full  partners  in  the  busi- 
ness, our  dominion  is  excessive  and  far 
too  huge  and  heterogeneous  for  full 
efllciency.  To  deny  the  disadvantages 
of  empire  would  be  almost  more  dan- 
gerous than  to  despair  of  our  ability 
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to  surmount  them.  Nothing  could  be 
more  repugnant  to  some  kinds  of  Im- 
perialists than  some  kinds  of  Imperial- 
ism. The  Imperalism  which  squeaks 
through  the  penny  trumpets  and  swag- 
gers in  the  music  halls,  is  of  all  the 
sentiments  masquerading  in  the  name 
of  patriotism  anywhere  in  the  world, 
the  most  vulgar,  blatant  and  inept 

Let  us  see  how  far  we  have  been  car- 
ried by  the  current  of  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century.  It  is  seldom  realized  that 
our  colonial  development  was  never  so 
vast  and  rapid,  not  even  under  Chat- 
ham, as  it  has  been  in  the  final  phase. 
Since  the  beginning  of  the  scramble  for 
Africa  we  have  added  two  and  a-half 
million  square  miles  of  territory  to  the 
Empire.^  And  this  without  counting 
Egypt  and  its  Hinterland,  which  figure 
upon  the  map  for  another  million  of 
square  miles.  In  the  same  period 
Russia  has  increased  her  territory  by 
rather  less  than  a  million  square  miles, 
including  Manchuria.  Tet  there  has 
hardly  been  a  moment  throughout  the 
whole  process  in  which  we  have  not 
been  found  denouncing  Russia  for  her 
unscrupulous  aggrandizement,  and  ex- 
plaining our  own  moderation  and  right- 
eousness to  the  world.  This  is  one  of 
the  contrasts  we  ought  to  find  it  most 
profitable  to  consider,  when  next  we 
speculate  with  naive  perplexity  upon 
foreign  hostility  and  misunderstanding. 
One  of  the  chief  causes  of  our  ten- 
dency to  comparative  ineffectiveness  is 
that  the  energies  of  forty  millions  of 
white  people  in  these  islands,  or  fifty 
millions  Including  the  colonies,  are  im- 
measurably more  dispersed  and  over- 
loaded than  those  of  the  United  States 
or  Germany,  with  their  larger  and 
more  rapidly  increasing  population.  We 
cannot  have  so  much  of  our  best  ability 
employed  in  India  and  Egypt,  for  in- 
stance, without  losing  some  of  the 
force  which  would  have  contributed  to 

X  »«Time8"  Encyolopsdia,  vol.  1. 


maintain  our  eminence  at  home  in  gov- 
ernment, science,  and  business.    As  it 
is,  we    have  now  brought    under  our 
power,  direct     or  veiled,  more     than 
twelve  million    square  miles  of  terri- 
tory, and  more  than  four  hundred  mil- 
lions of  men.    Language  is  helpless  to 
bring   home   to   the    British    mind    a 
proper  conception  of    the  stupendous 
disproportion  between  its  moral   and 
mental  energies  and  the  political  task 
it  has  undertaken.  If  Englishmen  were 
beyond  comparison  the  ablest,  freshest, 
best  trained,  and  most  numerous  of  all 
ruling  races,  present  or  past,  the  main- 
tenance of  empire  would  tax  all  their 
qualities.  If  the  Anglo-American  world 
were  united  to  support  the  burthen,  the 
strength  available  would  be  no  more 
than  sufilcient    In  the  meantime,  the 
fact  remains  that  we  have  added  to  our 
responsibilities,  since  the  flag  was  first 
hoisted    in    the    Transvaal,    territory 
equal  to  the  whole  area  of  the  United 
States,  though  we  had  held  more  than 
twice  as  much  before.    As  an  alterna- 
tive to  the  loss  of  South  Africa,  a  dis- 
aster which  would     have  shaken  the 
whole  of  our  power  to  pieces,  we  never 
waged  a  more  necessary  and  opportune 
struggle  than  the  South  African  War. 
But  we  should  accept  it  as  our  last  war 
of  conquest,  and  the  question  is  how 
far  it  has    shown  us  to  be  naturally 
fitted  and  how  far    equipped  for  the 
business  of  keeping  wliat  we  hold,  of 
endeavoring  to  set  the  Empire  upon  a 
basis  of  common  policy  and  common 
interest,  and  of  developing,  with  the  aid 
of  the  Colonies,  the  fresh  guarantees 
we  require  for  the  preservation  of  our 
sea-power  and  commercial  supremacy. 
As  the  only  certain  periodical  test  of 
the  quality  of  a  nation,  no  substitute 
for  war  has  been  discovered.    It  is  in 
itself  an  immense  stimulus,  and  usu- 
ally raises  creative  energy  to  a  higher 
power  in  a  way  that  does  far  more  than 
merely  repair  in  a  short  time  the  waste 
of  life  and  wealth  it  causes.    All  na- 
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tions,  after  a  very  prolonged  enjoyment 
of  peace,  begin  to  wonder  how  far  they 
hare  been  corrupted  by  ease.  A  decade 
ago,  as  the  Increased  self-confidence 
and  yigor  derived  by  America  and  Ger- 
many from  two  great  struggles  became 
more  and  more  perceptible  by  contrast 
with  our  own  increasing  symptoms  of 
slowing  down,  it  was  the  opinion  of 
many  of  us  that  nothing  would  be  so 
good  for  England  as  a  just  war  which 
would  rouse  her  to  the  core.  We  have 
had  our  struggle,  very  different  from 
any  that  we  had  anticipated,  and  it 
cannot  be  said  that,  to  those  amongst 
us  who  held  the  opinion  Just  expressed, 
the  retrospect  is  wholly  satisfactory. 
The  conditions  have  been,  of  all 
imaginable  conditions,  perhaps  the  least 
favorable  to  a  good  moral  effect.  It 
has  been  a  very  long  and  a  very  ex- 
pensive contest,  and  upon  a  vital  issue. 
But  it  has  not  given  us  the  inspiration 
that  we  should  have  derived  from  a 
really  great  war  against  another  first- 
class  Power,  with  our  existence  at  stake. 
We  have  always  felt  that  the  Boer  was 
a  preposterously  little  fellow,  and  that 
the  work  of  crushing  him,  though  it 
would  have  been  madness  to  shrink 
from  it,  was  not  in  itself  an  essentially 
pleasant  or  heroic  thing  to  carry 
through.  What  has  been  the  upshot? 
There  is  no  doubt— there  can  hardly  be 
a  doubt,  even  in  the  minds  of  those, 
like  Mr.  Morley,  who  hate  all  wars  and 
this  one  most— that  England  is  meas- 
urably better  for  her  experience.  She 
is,  on  the  whole,  more  sober,  more 
earnest,  less  tolerant  of  shams,  and 
more  anxious  for  improvement.  But 
she  realizes,  as  she  never  had  done 
before,  the  almost  hopeless  Inertia  of 
her  present  political  system,  and  It  re- 
mains, unfortimately,  very  question- 
able as  to  whether  she  has  sufficient 
clearness  and  persistency  of  purpose  to 
compel  any  searching  change.  The  test 
applied  by  the  war  to  national  charac- 
ter has,  therefore,  had  two  broadly -con- 


trasted results.  It  has  shown  some  of 
our  characteristics  to  be  even  better 
than  we  could  have  expected,  and 
others  to  be  rather  worse  than  we  had 
feared.  In  a  word,  England  has  indeed 
found  herself,  and  she  has  also  found 
herself  out 

The  "mafficking"  orgies  meant  noth- 
ing more  nor  less  than  that  the  ugly 
sediment  which  we  all  knew  to  exist 
at  the  bottom  of  our  social  system  had 
come  seething  to  the  top.  They  showed 
how  alarmingly  quick  will  be  the  thor- 
oughly coarse  and  vicious  elements  of 
our  civilization  to  seize  upon  any  evil 
example  for  the  future.  But  this  is 
nothing  new.  We  have  always  known 
that  the  worst  part  of  the  London  mob 
would  be  a  disgrace  and  a  danger  if 
it  ever  got  out  of  hand.  "'Mafficking*' 
has  simply  shown  with  formidable 
clearness  the  force  of  that  suggestion. 
We  may  be  absolutely  certain  that  in 
times  of  public  excitement,  with  peril 
nearer  home,  the  brutal  side  of  this 
huge  rowdyism,  if  it  should  once  break 
out,  will  be  as  menacing  as  its  levity 
is  uncouth,  unwholesome,  and  repel- 
lent We  shall  be  wise  if,  remembering 
how  rapidly  this  sort  of  thing  grows 
monstrous  by  what  it  feeds  on,  if  it  is 
allowed  to  indulge  its  appetite,  we 
make  far  more  serious  attempts  to  pre- 
vent it  for  the  future.  In  the  mean- 
time, it  has  been  the  most  instructive 
object-lesson  we  have  yet  had  upon  the 
urgency  of  housing  and  temperance 
reform.  But  nothing  could  be  more 
absurd  and  unjust  than  to  represent 
rowdyism  broken  loose  as  a  proof  of 
the  corruption  of  national  character. 
If  the  pro-Boers,  who  are  also  ad- 
vanced Radicals,  really  believed  that 
to  be  so,  they  would  have  to  admit  that 
the  era  of  School  Boards  has  been  an 
era  of  degeneration  among  the  people. 
The  truth  is,  of  course,  as  Thomas  a 
Kempls  would  say,  that  occasions  do 
not  change  men,  but  simply  show  what 
they  are.    The  class  which  holds  up  the 
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mirror  to  the  music  hall,  and  whose 
public  accents  are  the  gramophone  of 
the  same  institution,  has  (behaved  in 
time  of  war  precisely  as  it  was  ex- 
I)ected  to  behave  by  those  who  studied 
it  in  time  of  peace.  With  the  painful 
displays  which  brought  all  our  social 
sediment  to  the  surface,  ninety  per 
cent,  of  the  people  had  nothing  to  dow 

And  for  the  passive  qualities  dis- 
played by  the  nation  as  a  whole  hardly 
any  praise  could  be  excessive.  It  had 
never  shown  itself  at  any  moment  of 
its  whole  history  a  stronger  people 
than  in  the  weeks  following  Nichol- 
son's Nek.  It  was  silent,  steady,  prompt, 
acting  upon  the  instant  with  the  very 
instinct  of  ordered  energy  in  the  face 
of  all  the  disaster  and  humiliation  of  a 
situation  almost  maddening  for  a  na- 
tion which  had  gone  into  this  war  with 
an  absolutely  confident  expectation 
that,  whatever  happened,  there  would 
be  no  more  Majuba  surprises.  In  the 
crisis  of  the  struggle  no  country  could 
have  kept  its  head  better.  Since  then, 
the  tenacity  and  restraint  with  which 
an  infinitely  dull  and  uninspiring 
struggle  was  supported,  has  been  a  still 
more  convincing  proof  of  national 
nerve  and  Judgment.  Always  clement 
in  feeling  towards  the  Boers,  and  al- 
ways relentless  in  its  determination  to 
make  them  British  citizens,  our  democ- 
racy has  been  proof,  to  an  extraordi- 
nary extent,  against  all  the  infiuences 
of  sentimentalism  and  of  irritated  im- 
patience. Admiring  their  small  and 
splendid  energy  more  and  more,  and 
wishing  heartily  that  fate  had  never 
compelled  us  to  extinguish  their  inde- 
pendence, but  perceiving  clearly  that 
any  solution  short  of  the  unification  of 
South  Africa  under  the  flag  would  be 
ruin,  our  people  showed  it  to  be  impos- 
sible either  to  coax  them  into  weakness 
or  to  goad  them  into  bitterness.  There 
can  be  no  rational  denial  that  in  all 
these  matters  the  country  has  come  out 
of  the  war  supremely  well.    Precisely 


the  moral  spirit  which  has  been  shown 
by  the  country  has  been  reflected  by 
the  army  in  the  field.  The  Boers  have 
seen  in  the  long  run  the  best  of  the 
British  temperament  Its  good  sense, 
^ood  humor,  its  unassuming  and  in- 
domitable manliness  have  been  as  com- 
plete a  revelation  to  our  opponents,  as 
their  own  extraordinary  skill  and  gal- 
lantry have  been  to  us.  Boer  and  Briton 
liave  found  that  they  are  wonderfully 
well  fitted  to  like  each  other.  We 
have  a  right  to  think  that  no  other  na- 
tion could  have  fought  its  enemy  with 
so  much  resolution,  and  succeeded  in 
closing  with  him  in  the  end  upon  such 
cordial  terms.  It  is  true  that  we  have 
only  borne  with  perfect  stanchness  in 
the  crisis  of  the  war  a  weight  of  taxa- 
tion relatively  less  than  Frenchmen 
bear  at  all  times.  It  is  also  true,  and 
upon  this  head  there  is  a  genuine  dis- 
count to  be  made  from  our  praises,  that 
the  enemy  had  no  ships;  that  so  long 
as  the  Great  Powers  refused  to  take 
up  his  cause,  his  case  was  hopeless 
from  the  beginning,  and  our  home  po- 
sition one  of  the  most  absolute  impu- 
nity. It  is  with  "Hannibal  at  the  Gate" 
that  Roman  nerve  is  really  tested,  and 
we  have  known  nothing  approaching 
to  that  test  in  this  war.  But  there  was 
something  in  the  demeanor  of  the  na- 
tion between  Nicholson's  Nek  and 
Paardeberg  which  must  have  convinced 
most  observers  that,  even  with  Hanni- 
bal at  the  Gate,  the  English  people 
would  show  themselves  to  be  full  of 
the  raw  material  of  greatness. 

That  it  would  be  other  than  very  raw 
material  the  war  with  all  its  "lessons" 
has  given  no  guarantee.  Let  it  be  ad- 
mitted that  it  has  proved  in  an  extraor- 
dinary manner  how  the  traits  of  a  race 
may  survive  substantially  unchanged 
generations  after  the  conditions  of  ita 
existence  have  been  transformed.  Ob- 
stinacy, Judgment,  order,  union— all 
these  things  have  been  displayed  as  if 
our  street-bred  civilization  had  disap- 
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peared  and  the  whole  nation  had  re- 
Terted  to  the  type  of  Its  traditional 
jeomen.  There  has  been  again  the  in- 
stinct for  dealing  with  a  definite 
emergency  by  taking  the  surest  coarse 
and  avoiding  the  risks  which  make 
success  brilliant  or  failure  fatal.  Eng- 
lishmen under  the  actual  stress  of  a 
crisis  are  still  the  calmest  and  most 
discerning  of  races.  They  are  far  less 
fertile  and  ingenious  in  resources  than 
Frenchmen,  but  far  more  likely  to  do 
the  simply  right  thing.  They  are  far 
less  educated  than  Germans,  and  yet 
they  are  more  reasonable,  far  less  logi- 
cal but  saner,  far  less  open  to  ideas  but 
infinitely  more  impervious  to  sophistry. 
We  express  a  right  feeling  when  we 
say  we  have  not  degenerated.  But  let 
us  face  the  converse  of  that  proposi- 
tion, which  is  that  we  have  not  pro- 
gressed. America  is  developing  every 
day  a  thousand  fresh  forms  of  energy 
and  inventiveness.  Germany  in  a  single 
generation  has  developed  in  spite  of 
militarism  and  protection  a  manufac- 
turing activity  which  is  almost  as  ex- 
tensive as  our  own.  The  nation  of 
metaphysicians  and  musicians  has 
surpassed  us  in  the  technique  of  in- 
dustry, and  the  greatest  military  people 
Is  deeply  advanced  in  the  work  of 
creating  for  itself  a  wholly  fresh  form 
of  national  power  in  the  shape  of  a 
fleet,  much  more  compactly  organized 
and  rather  more  competently  managed 
than  our  own.  In  the  case  both  of  the 
German  Empire  and  the  United  States 
there  has  been  an  immense  progress  in 
their  position  relatively  to  ours.  The 
experiences  of  the  war  ought  to  have 
satisfied  us  that  if  we  liave  not  degen- 
erated absolutely,  we  have  not  devel- 
oped, and,  what  is  far  more  serious, 
that  we  show  more  alarming  symptoms 
of  losing  the  power  to  develop  than 
have  appeared  at  any  previous  period 
of  our  history. 

No   conviction   of   the    necessity   of 
change,  no  mere  effort  of  argument  or 


imagination  avails  with  us  to  overcome 
lethargy  and  to  secure  reform.  Nothing 
but  the  immediate  and  overwhelming 
pressure  of  facts  in  the  midst  of  emer- 
gency seems  able  to  compel  us  to  move, 
and  crises  would  have  to  be  chronic  to 
keep  us  in  motion.  This  old  character- 
istic, the  most  inveterate  fault  of  our 
temperament  has  been  responsible  for 
our  failures  to  make  adequate  prepara- 
tion in  the  past  against  the  most  ob- 
vious dangers,  and  by  far  the  most  dis- 
quieting sequel  of  the  war  is  the  visible 
tendency  to  sink  back  into  the  slough 
of  inertia  and  to  make  no  effective 
alteration  in  the  old  method  which 
must  lead  sooner  or  later,  in  the  mod- 
em world,  to  worse  than  the  old  re- 
sults. Whether  the  desire  for  efficiency 
was  vehement,  as  at  the  moment  of 
our  reverses,  or  languid,  as  it  has  once 
more  become  since  our  relapse  into 
otiose  security,  it  has  remained  impo- 
tent to  bring  to  bear  any  drastic  infiu- 
ence  upon  political  action.  British 
democracy,  the  best  meaning  in  the 
world,  combines  the  virtue  of  modera- 
tion with  the  defect  of  the  utmost 
vagueness  of  mind  and  the  utmost  in- 
dolence of  will  in  a  way  that  makes 
the  practical  effect  of  its  moderatlou 
exceedingly  vicious  for  all  regular  pur- 
poses. Infinitely  the  most  serious  psy- 
chological problem  of  the  empire  is  the 
evident  fact  that  democracy,  instead  of 
proving  violent  and  unreasonable, 
seems  far  more  indecisive,  procrasti- 
nating and  less  able  to  force  the  execu- 
tion of  its  real  wishes,  than  the  aristoc- 
racy or  the  middle  classes  ever  were  in 
the  period  when  they  controlled  the 
State.  And  though  the  classes  have 
indisputably  shown  more  discontent 
than  the  masses,  it  is  also  patent  that 
the  aristocracy  and  the  middle  classes 
themselves  have  largely  lost  their  old 
habits  of  political  vigor  and  initiative 
since  their  loss  of  power. 

After  the  first  ignominious  exposures 
of    the  war,  when    its  knowledge    of 
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everything  that  had  occurred  behind 
the  scenes  was  still  very  imperfect,  the 
country  arrived  at  the  definite  conclu- 
sion that  unless  some  great  stirring  of 
heart  and  intellect  came  to  force  large 
changes  in  national  organization,  we 
should  sooner  or  later  suffer  the  total 
catastrophe  that  in  South  Africa  we 
have  had  every  possible  opportunity  to 
escape.  Since  then,  the  disclosures  as 
to  the  management  of  the  army  up  to 
the  moment  when  Lord  Roberts  and 
Lord  Kitchener  took  over  the  com- 
mand, have  proved  far  graver  than  the 
worst  we  had  expected  when  the  first 
spasmodic  and  perfunctory  agitation 
for  efficiency  was  excited.  That  agita- 
tion has  since  died  arway,  and  no  real 
popular  force  in  favor  of  it  is  at  pres- 
ent acting,  either  upon  the  (^vemment 
or  upon  the  Opposition.  We  show  <mce 
more  the  most  ominous  signs  of  return- 
ing to  a  state  of  tolerable  complacency, 
even  with  respect  to  the  army.  But, 
again,  what  are  the  facts?  The  men, 
whenever  they  have  had  competent 
and  determined  leadership,  have  proved 
that  they  are  compact  of  courageous 
and  determined  fighting  stuff.  They 
have  been  subjected  to  no  such  bloody 
tests  as  in  the  Peninsula  and  the 
Crimea,  but  they  have  displayed  im- 
mense powers  of  physical  and  moral 
endurance,  and  the  hand-to-hand  grap- 
ple of  Wagon  Hill  was  enough  to  show 
that  the  stubborn  fibre  of  the  rank  and 
file  remains  what  it  has  always  been. 
There  is  no  deterioration,  and  surpris- 
ingly little  alteration  of  any  sort  In 
the  same  way  Lord  Roberts  has  ap- 
peared as  a  great  leader  of  men.  Lord 
Kitchener  as  a  great  master  of  method. 
There  is,  of  course,  no  real  test  for 
generalship  but  its  ability  to  cope  with 
generalship.  Neither  of  the  two  chiefs 
of  the  army  during  the  South  African 
war  have  been  called  upon  to  meet 
opponents  capable  at  any  time  of  effec* 
tive  counter-action,  and  we  can  make 
no  absolute  measure  of  their  military 


ability  in  the  absence  of  the  tolerably 
certain  criteria  of  generalship  afforded 
by  the  conditions  of  European  war  be- 
tween anything  like  fairly  well- 
matched  opponents.  ^Qt  with  such 
means  of  Judgment  as  are  at  our  dis- 
posal, we  are  entitied  to  think  that 
Lord  Roberts  would  be  recognized  un- 
der any  circumstances  as  a  bom  cap- 
tain in  the  field,  and  Lord  Kitchener  as 
a  bom  organizer  at  headquarters.  The 
Empire  has  not  always  had  two  mili- 
tary figures  of  anything  like  equal  ca- 
pacity in  its  previous  crises,  and  the 
country  would  have  had  reason  to  1)6 
proud  at  any  epoch  of  having  produced 
them.  Around  them  has  appeared  a 
body  of  able  lieutenants.  But  all  this 
must  not  blind  us  to  the  fact  that  in  a 
straggle  against  a  first-class  Power, 
capable  of  offensive  strategy,  we 
should  have  had  no  time  to  eliminate 
incompetence  and  to  sift  out  ability. 
Any  European  enemy  would  have 
pushed  home  with  fatal  effect  such  suc- 
cesses as  were  won  by  the  Boers  at  the 
outset,  and  our  general  breakdown 
would  have  led  at  once  to  the  irrepar- 
able catastrophe.  This  is  the  vital 
consideration  which  nothing  that  has 
occurred  since  General  Buller's  failures 
can  alter.  We  have  only  succeeded  in 
retrieving  our  reverses  by  the  aid  of 
unlimited  time  and  unlimited  numbers. 
As  Froude  leamed  history  by  writing 
it,  we  have  learned  the  art  of  war  by 
making  it;  but  under  no  other  circum- 
stances conceivable  could  we  have 
drawn  off  from  defeat  with  the  same 
impunity  or  enjoyed  the  same  leisure 
for  the  purpose  of  creating  a  whc^ly 
new  organization.  There  have  never 
been  more  ignominious  episodes  of  bad 
and  weak  leadership  than  some  which 
we  have  experienced  in  the  late  war. 
And,  in  spite  of  all  the  explanations 
that  have  been  given,  the  country  is 
convinced  that  the  frequency  and,  in 
some  cases,  the  facility  with  which 
surrenders  have  taken  place  have  left 
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a  broad  shir  upoD  tbe  records  of  tho 
campai^.  It  is,  no  doabt,  sheer  lack 
of  imaginatioQ  rather  than  any  worse 
feeling  which  has  led,  in  at  least  one 
instance,  to  an  annual  dinner  in  which 
men  who  were  taken  prisoners  together 
commemorate  the  anniversary  of  their 
passing  under  the  Caudlne  forks.  But 
the  number  of  the  surrenders,  under 
circumstances  where  the  effect  upon 
our  prestige  was  known  to  be  of  the 
most  unfortunate  character,  remains  a 
moral  blot  upon  the  war.  There  has 
been,  on  the  other  hand,  a  strange  re- 
luctance to  force  an  issue  by  shedding 
blood.  Not  only  did  General  Buller 
show  this  trait  in  Natal,  when  he 
threw  away  in  successire  defeats  a 
number  of  lives  which  would  have  se- 
cured victory  if  he  had  possessed  the 
nerve  to  sacrifice  them  in  any  (me  ac- 
tion. Lord  Roberts  showed  it  at 
Paardeberg,  where  the  prolongation  of 
the  bombardment  gave  the  moral  hon- 
ors, after  all  to  Cronje,  who  stiffened 
the  Boers  by  a  desperate  example.  If 
Lord  Kitchener  had  been  allowed  to 
drive  his  attack  home,  even  with  a 
heavy  cost  of  life,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  short,  stem  way  would 
have  considerably  contributed  to  our 
military  prestige  and  the  shortening  of 
the  war. 

On  the  whole,  the  Army  has  simply 
not  failed  where  failure  would  have 
been  indelibly  disgraceful.  We  have 
done  In  three  years  what,  with  suffi- 
cient intelligence  and  determination, 
we  should  have  done  in  three  months. 
A  war  which  ought  to  have  cost  twenty 
millions  has  taken  over  two  hundred 
millions  more,  and  the  penalty  of  in- 
efficiency has  been  the  waste  of  a  stu- 
pendous sum,  half  of  which  would 
more  than  double  the  fighting  strength 
of  the  fleet  while  the  other  half  would 
have  been  enough  to  give  us  the  fin- 
est educational  endowment  in  the 
world. 

In  the  meantime,  the  report  of  the 


Committee  upon  Military  Educatlim  is 
the    damning    commentary    upon    so 
much   feebleness  of  insight  and  im- 
pulse. These  vices,  let  us  grasp  it,  have 
shown     themselves     throughout     the 
struggle,  whether  in  the  field  or  in  poli* 
tics,  to  be  the  reverse  side  of  all  the 
moderation  and  restraint  upon  which 
we  pride  ourselves  overmuch.      That 
report  might  be  acc^ted,  except  for 
penal  purposes,  as  a  substitute  for  the 
promised    enquiry  into  the  war.     No 
parliamentary   investigation   could  go 
nearer  to  the  root  of  the  mischief.    In 
any  other  European  country  this  ex« 
posure  of  mental  sloth  and  social  trivi- 
ality would  be    properly  regarded  as  ^ 
more  deeply  discreditable  than  any  of 
the  South  African  humiliations  which 
it  explains.    What  may  be  said  of  our 
passive  qualities  after  the  war  cannot 
'he  said  of    our  active.    If  we  are  to 
measure  by  the  extent  of  our  preoccu* 
patlon  with  the  things  of  the  mind  and 
the  things  of  the  spirit,  then  the  war 
has  shown  that  in  the  last  half  century 
there  has  been  a  great  moral  retrogres* 
sion.  Physical  exercise  has  become  our 
religion.      Disbelief  in    every  sort   of 
earnestness    has    become   our   special 
form  of  Infidelity.    There  is  no  fanati- 
cism amongst  us,  but  there  is  also  noth- 
ing that  deserves  the  name  of  faith. 
Even  the  cult  of  empire,  sincere  and 
instinctive  as  it  is,  is  far  too  diffuse 
and  vague,  far  too  lacking  In  all  the 
force  and  definition  of  thorough  pur- 
pose, to  be  worthy  of  the  name  of  faith. 
It  is  a  sentiment  which  tends  to  resolve 
Itself     into     one     prolonged     perora- 
tion leading  us  away  from  the  action 
of  the  matter.     "We  have  a  world  of 
apprehensions  here,  but  not  the  form 
of  that  we  should  attend."     Infinitely 
more  vigorous  and  alert  was  the  tem- 
per of    the  nation  as  a  whole  in  the 
epoch  of  the  Crimean  war.    Intellectu- 
ally we  are  now  the  least  alive  of  all 
the  great  peoples.    When  Sir  Ian  Ham- 
ilton remarked  before  the  Committee 
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on  Military  Education  that  "It  is  not 
form  to  show  keenness,"  he  laid  his 
finger  upon  the  national  complaint  with 
admirable  exactness  and  simplicity.  It 
is  our  amazing  foible  to  pretend  that 
everything  which  seizes  strongly  upon 
men  is  presumably  false,  and  that  the 
deprecation  of  all  decisive  and  strenu- 
ous conviction  is  the  preeminent  proof 
of  national  wisdom.  If  conviction  ven- 
tures to  show  itself  not  only  vehement 
but  original,  it  is  forthwith  doubly 
damned.  So  far  from  believing  that 
•*provident  fear  is  the  mother  of 
safety,"  we  are  determined  not  to  be 
alarmed,  and  whenever  facts  show  a 
disagreeable  tendency  we  deny  that 
they  mean  what  they  seem  to  mean 
until  they  are  consummated  by  a  catas- 
trophe almost  beyond  the  reach  of 
remedy. 

The  Jealousies  and  supineness  of 
English  shipping  companies  in  the  last 
decade  have  been  probably  as  serious 
a  form  of  national  inefficiency  as  any* 
thing  of  which  we  could  accuse  the 
War  Office.  If  the  Blue  Ribbon  of  the 
Atlantic  was  carried  off  by  the  Ger- 
mans, It  was  nothing.  Was  the  Ley- 
land  Line  Morganeered?  Nothing.  Was 
the  Shipping  Trust  formed?  We  had 
reprobated  all  the  mischievous  rum<Mr8 
of  such  impossible  extremes,  but  as 
soon  as  the  deal  Itself  was  disclosed, 
we  declared  with  magnificent  consist- 
ency that  this  also  was  nothing,  and 
tliat  in  fact  it  was  very  natural  and  a 
positive  advantage.  Before  the  event, 
incredulity;  after  the  event,  impotence. 
Under  any  circumstances  "it  is  not 
form  to  show  keenness,"  except  in 
demonstrating  that  nothing  will  hap- 
pen, that  nothing  has  happened,  and 
that  all  the  persons  who  suggest  a 
provident  fear  are  the  victims  of  hal- 
lucination. We  cannot  separate  the 
question  of  the  education  of  the  army 
from  the  loss  of  intellectual  strenuous- 
ness,  the  decline  in  the  spirit  of 
thought  and  labor  in  the  nation  as  a 


whole.  The  fundamental  cause  of  all 
our  educational  backwardness  is  its 
total  lack  of  "keenness"  for  educa- 
tional progress.  A  darling  ideal  of  our 
educators  themselves  is  to  reduce  all 
enthusiasm,  to  encouragie  cooling  down, 
to  substitute  sceptical  equipoise  for  the 
spirit  of  action  and  critical  detachment 
for  creative  heat  In  one  word,  it  is 
the  passion  to^  knowledge  that  is 
wanting.  It  is  the  light  of  the  mind 
that  we  lack.  American  energy,  Ger- 
man vehemence,  French  fervor  upon 
the  one  side,  and  upon  the  other  the 
nation  which  thinks  it  bad  form  to 
show  keenness  and  makes  a  foible  of 
inertia! 

There  was  not  one  of  our  humilia- 
tions in  the  war  but  was  traceable 
to  this  cause;  there  is  not  one  of  our 
difficulties  in  trade  or  politics  but  de- 
rives from  the  same  origin;  and  unless 
we  are  to  think  far  less  of  moderation 
and  far  more  of  keenness  for  the  fu^ 
ture,  we  shall  fail  in  peace,  we  shall 
fail  sooner  or  later  in  war,  and  we  shall 
fail  in  the  attempt  to  realize  the  Em- 
pire which  we  have  extended  by  three 
and  a-half  million  square  miles  during 
the  very  years  which,  by  some  obscure 
moral  process,  have  blunted  the  edge 
of  all  our  energy.  "Never  are  moral 
forces  at  rest,"  said  Scharnhorst;  "they 
decline  as  soon  as  they  cease  striving 
to  increase."  It  would  be  hard  to  quote 
a  sentence  more  characteristic  of  the 
German  national  temper  or  less  char- 
acteristic at  this  moment  of  anything 
in  English  public  spirit. 

It  would  be  futile  to  suggest  any  im- 
mediate recipe  tor  a  problem  of  tem- 
perament at  once  so  serious  and  so 
vague.  "Strength,"  said  Mr.  Meredith 
long  ago  to  France- 
Strength   is   not   won   by   miracle   or 

rape, 
It  is  the  offspring  of  the  modest  years, 
The  gift  of  sire  to  son  by  those   firm 
laws 
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Which  we  call  God's,  which  are  the 
righteous  cause, 

The  cause  of  man  and  manhood's  min- 
isters. 

Without  the  effective  will  in  the  na- 
tion at  large  to  secure  improvement*  no 
tinkering  of  institutions,  no  shuffling 
of  men,  can  much  avail.  How  far  that 
will  is  effective  is  the  issue  which  the 
war  has  left  us.  Given  the  vigorous 
and  clear-minded  leadership,  without 
wliich  democracy  is  the  most  helpless 
of  all  systems,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  wish  for  cliange,  which  now 
seems  as  lethargic  as  it  is  universal, 
would  respond  powerfully  and  rapidly 
to  the  right  interpretation.  At  the  pres- 
ent moment  the  sheer  sense  of  impo- 
tence to  bring  the  real  desire  of  the 
public  mind  to  bear  upon  the  public 
servants  is  more  answerable  than  all 
othef  causes,  for  the  subsidence  of  the 
ciy  for  efficiency.  Lord  Rosebery  has 
also  done  much  to  injure  that  cause  by 
the  inimitaUy  dilettante  and  occasional 
manner  in  which  he  has  preached  effi- 
ciency at  large,  until  the  word  has 
come  to  be  associated  with  the  last  de- 
gree of  vagueness  and  unreality.  But 
the  chief  reason  of  the  feeling  of  public 
paralysis  lies  in  the  state  of  the  party 
system.  Constant  competition  was  the 
genius  of  that  system.  The  alternation 
of  governments  has  been  the  only  pos- 
sible means  open  to  the  country  of  se- 
curing the  execution  of  its  will.  It  is 
useless  to  wish  upon  the  one  hand  that 
the  Liberal  party  should  be  different 
from  what  it  is,  or  upon  the  other  that 
the  Unionist  party,  despite  all  that  it 
ought  to  4^  in  theory,  were  less  pro- 
foundly disappointing  in  practice.  We 
have  to  take  the  Ministerialists  and  the 
Opposition  as  they  are— the  one  stale, 
effortless,  perfunctory,  tired  of  their 
position,  and  tired  of  their  leaders, 
with  every  mark  of  an  exhausted  party 
upon  them;  the  other,  an  Opposition 
unable  to  agree  upon  a  leader  or  a  pro- 


gramme, and  to  a  large  extent  in  fun- 
damental antagonism  with  the  pur- 
poses for  which  the  country  desires  a 
change  of  Government  to  be  effected. 

The  war  has  not  only  played  havoc 
with  military  reputations.  It  has  un- 
questionably left  us  in  politics  with  a 
sense  of  being  far  poorer  in  men  than 
we  had  imagined.  Only  two  politicians 
have  increased  their  reputations.  The 
one  is  Mr.  Chamberlain.  The  other  is 
Mr.  John  Morley,  who  has  been  the 
'  most  unflinching  opponent  of  the  war, 
but  who  has  maintained  the  most  un- 
popular <H[>inlons  in  a  way  that  has  dis- 
tinctly increased  the  respect  with 
which  he  has  been  regarded  by  the 
country. 

Apart  from  the  Colonial  Secretary 
the  country  would  see  the  Government 
disappear  without  regret,  and,  indeed, 
with  a  deep  sense  of  relief.  When  Lord 
Salisbury  lias  retired,  Mr.  Chamberlain 
and  Mr.  Balfour  will  remain  as  the 
only  two  members  of  the  Cabinet  with 
the  slightest  hold  upon  national  imag- 
ination. The  country  would  dispense 
readily  with  all  their  colleagues.  This, 
it  may  be  conceded,  is  rather  usual 
than  singular.  A  Cabinet  often  de- 
pends upon  the  influence  of  one  or  two 
of  its  statesmen,  when  the  nation  is 
indifferent  to  the  rest  But  in  this  case 
the  position  is  anomalous,  since  It  be- 
comes less  and  less  probable  that  the 
first  man  in  the  ministry  will  be  al- 
lowed, after  Lord  Salisbury's  retire- 
ment, to  succeed  to  the  first  place. 
Short  of  this,  no  shuffiing  of  the  pack 
will  be  received  with  enthusiasm.  Mr. 
Balfour  is  far  from  having  lost  his  hold 
upon  the  country.  He  is  not  an  unpopu- 
lar  minister,  and  the  circumstances 
under  which  he  would  appear  as  an 
unpopular  minister  can  scarcely  be  con- 
ceived. But  there  is  a  broad  distinc- 
tion to  be  drawn.  As  a  critical  and 
reconciling  influence,  the  Leader  of  the 
House  would  be  invaluable  in  any  Cab- 
inet, but  a  Cabinet  bearing  the  impress 
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of  his  temper  as  bead  of  the  Govern- 
ment would  extinguish  the  expectation 
of  effective  and  yi^rous  rule.  Mr.  Bal- 
four could  not  communicate  to  a  Cabinet 
over  which  he  presided  the  constructive 
energy  which  he  does  not  possess,  and 
no  colleague,  not  even  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain, could  usurp  the  function.  Under 
Mr.  Balfour's  leadership  of  the  House, 
the  Unionist  majority  has  been  for 
many  sessions  a  slack  and  murmuring 
majority.  The  Government  has  never 
been  more  unfortunate  than  in  the  leg- 
islation with  which  Mr.  Balfour  has 
l)een  most  completely  identlded.  Wc 
agree  that  there  is  no  national  question 
so  important  as  education.  The  war 
lasted  three  years,  but  Mr.  Balfour's 
struggle  to  carry  any  large  measure  of 
educational  reform  has  lasted  six,  and 
it  would  be  hard  to  name  any  series  of 
legislative  enterprises  which  have  ever 
created  a  more  irritated  sense  of  dis- 
satisfaction and  hopelessness  In  the 
country.  The  present  Education  Bill 
win  be  carried  because  another  break- 
down would  be  fatal.  But  again  it  ex- 
cites no  enthusiasm  In  the  country.  It 
redeems  the  pledges  given  by  the  Con- 
servative members  of  the  Cabinet  to  the 
friends  of  voluntary  schools.  It  places 
Elementary  Education  upon  a  more 
logical  and  solid  basis.  But  Secondary 
Education,  which  is  the  main,  pressing 
and  vital  issue  in  the  minds  of  all  ed- 
ucational reformers,  is  the  merest  side 
issue  in  Mr.  Balfour's  measure.  The 
Bill  probably  solves  the  sectarian  prob- 
lem. It  does  not  touch  the  national 
problem.  When  it  has  been  passed 
Secondary  Education  will  remain  in  a 
state  of  chaos,  tempered  by  a  two- 
penny rate.  For  all  the  Imperial  pur- 
poses of  educational  reform,  in  its 
really  grave  and  urgent  sense,  another 
session  will  be  wasted— the  seventh 
since  1896.  In  a  word,  this  is  not  the 
Bill  that  the  country  needs,  and  it  is 
not  the  Bill  that  Mr.  Chamberlain 
would  have  brought  in.    With  all  his 


delightfully  acute  and  suggestive  fac- 
ulty in  debate,  and  his  extraordinary 
attractiveness  and  reasonableness  of 
mind,  Mr.  Balfour  is  not  primarily  a 
constructive  minister;  he  is  not  a  mas- 
ter of  men;  to  the  driving  power  of  the 
nation  he  does  not  contribute;  and  if 
he  is  to  succeed,  as  appears  certain,  to 
the  Premiership,  the  country  will  defi- 
nitely prefer  a  change  of  Government 
at  the  first  opportunity. 

If  ever  a  minister  not  at  the  head  of 
an  administration  had  established  a 
claim  to  be  placed  at  the  head  of  his 
party  and  of  his  colleagues,  that  man 
is  Mr.  Chamberlain.  The  Cabinet  owes 
its  continued  existence  to  the  Colonial 
Secretary  alone.  The  vast  majority  of 
the  Empire  throughout  the  war  has 
regarded  him  as  its  representative. 
Without  him  the  Government  would 
have  been  overthrown,  Lord  Milner's 
position  would  have  been  untenable, 
and  the  settlement  which  has  been 
reached  would  in  all  probability  have 
been  prevented  by  the  disaster  of  a 
patched-up  peace.  When  Lord  Roberts 
and  Lord  Kitchener  receive  recogni- 
tion, how  are  Mr.  Chamberlain's  ser- 
vices to  be  recognized?  The  Premier- 
ship would  be  his  only  fit  and,  indeed, 
his  only  possible  reward.  It  hardly  ad- 
mits of  argument  that  a  Chamberlain 
Cabinet  would  be  the  most  efficient 
Cabinet  possible,  since  it  would  be  the 
only  combination  in  which  the  real  as- 
cendency would  belong  to  the  nominal 
head.  This,  it  might  be  Imagined, 
would  be  considered  by  Unionists,  if 
not  by  the  Opposition,  as  the  most  ob- 
vious step  towards  efficiency  at  large, 
since  that  quality  must  reside  in  the 
Government  or  will  reside  nowhere. 

Instead  of  this,  the  arguments  of 
Mandarindom  are  used  as  if  the  lessons 
of  the  war  had  never  been  known. 
Granted  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  in- 
comparably the  strongest  personality 
in  the  Unionist  party,  and  that  the 
Unionist  party  is  one— the  Tories,  we 
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are  told,  would  never  follow  him.  They 
will  consent  to  be  kept  In  power  by 
him.  They  will  consent  that  another 
leadership  should  owe  its  possibility  of 
existence  to  Mr.  Chamberlain's  loyalty. 
But  Mr.  Chamberlain's  own  leadership 
they  will  not  hare.  The  country  at 
large,  and  the  Tory  democracy  of  the 
great  cities,  hardly  less  emphatically 
than  the  Liberal-Unionists  of  Birming- 
ham, desire  that  the  Colonial  Secretary 
shoold  be  Prime  Minister.  But  the 
majority  in  the  country  is  as  impotent 
to  have  that  desire  carried  out  in  pres- 
ence of  all  the  cA<ftoteer{e  etiquette  and 
convention  of  official  politics,  as  if  the 
franchise  had  never  been  extended.  In 
presence  of  a  situation  of  this  charac- 
ter, when  the  premiership  itself  is  upon 
the  point  of  passing  by  a  process  which 
is  little  else  than  that  of  hereditary  suc- 
cession, and  when  Mr.  Chamberlain  is 
disqualified  from  being  Prime  Minister 
mainly  because  he  is  a  Liberal-Union- 
ist, we  may  very  well  doubt  whether 
the  means  of  obtaining  efficiency  under 
our  Parliamentary  system  really  exist. 
Moltke  thought  not  The  cry  of  "Re- 
construction," which  was  rife  during 
the  crisis  of  the  war,  has  died  away 
since  the  General  Election.  Lord  Salis- 
bury's changes  in  his  Cabinet  were  not 
interesting,  and  have  not  been  effect- 
ive. The  country  still  thinks  that  it 
desires  Reconstruction.  What  it  does 
desire  is  a  Ministry  with  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain fX  its  head.  Short  of  that  stimu- 
lating change,  it  will  decline  to  be  ex- 
hilarated by  the  coming  shuffiing  of 
portfolios,  and  it  will  decline  to  con- 
tinue the  Government  in  power.  If  the 
Colonial  Secretary  were  Premier,  upon 
the  other  hand,  his  position  in  the 
country  would  be  more  like  Palmers- 
ton's  than  that  of  any  other  statesman, 
and  he  would  be  very  likely  to  remain 
in  office  for  the  greater  part  of  the  next 
decade. 

Upon  its  own  merits  the  Opposition 
is  as  little  attractive  to  the  country  as 


in  1895  or  in  1900.  Lord  Rosebery  is 
no  longer  a  statesman  in  whom  the 
empire  rests  its  expectation.  As  he 
repeats  with  little  variation  his  expo- 
sition of  general  principles,  his 
speeches  become  less  brilliant,  and  do 
not  become  less  vague.  Since  the  Ches- 
terfield appearance,  he  has  definitely 
ceased  to  attract  non-Liberal  opinion, 
and  in  confining  his  appeal  more  and 
more  to  his  own  party,  he  has  not  suc- 
ceeded in  removing  Sir  Hemy  Camp- 
bell-Bannerman's  leadership  or  in  as- 
serting his  own.  The  Opposition  has 
no  definite  financial  policy,  no  definite 
educational  policy,  no  definite  foreign 
policy,  no  definite  Irish  policy.  We 
now  know  that  they  will  not  again 
bring  in  a  Home  Rule  Bill  unless  they 
are  compelled;  but,  if  they  cannot  take 
office  except  upon  sufferance  of  the 
Irish  vote,  they  will  be  free,  and  prob- 
ably willing  to  bring  in  a  Home  Rule 
Bill.  In  its  general  attitude  towards 
politics,  Radicalism  has  now  definitely 
declared  itself  to  be  the  Tory  Party  of 
the  future.  The  writer  does  not  mean 
to  say  that  this  attitude  is  not  legiti- 
mate. "Resistance  to  reaction,"  as  Mr. 
Morley  considers  it,  may  very  possibly 
seem  from  the  Liberal  point  of  view  to 
be  the  most  urgent  of  all  functions. 
But  the  non-partisan  statement  of  the 
position  is  that  the  principal  Radical 
duty  Is  now  defined  as  resistance  to 
change. 

The  country  has  a  great  discontent 
with  things  as  they  are.  It  is  full  of 
the  vague  desire  for  change.  It  has 
most  certainly  lost  all  clear  faith  in 
Free  Trade  since  the  industrial  devel- 
opment of  Germany  under  Protection. 
But  it  is  still  far  from  liking  the  name 
of  Protection  or  trusting  the  thing.  It 
is  irritated  when  it  is  told  that  Cobden- 
ism  is  not  an  arguable  issue,  and  that 
no  sacrilegious  hand  must  be  laid  upon 
the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  It  is  very 
much  inclined  to  try  cautious  experi- 
ments.    The  force  of   the  objections 
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against  raising  the  cost  of  raw  material 
every  child  can  grasp.  But  it  is  per- 
fectly possible  to  construct  a  tariff 
leaving  raw  material  free,  and  a  very 
large  part  of  the  popular  opinion,  prob- 
ably the  majority,  would  like  to  see  a 
duty  placed  upon  Imports  of  manu- 
factured articles.  To  follow  this  line 
of  thought  here  would  take  us  too 
far. 

Any  proposal  for  considering  the  wis- 
dom, from  the  point  of  view  of  com- 
mercial strategy,  of  modifying  our  fis- 
cal system,  is  met  by  the  reply  that 
whoever  questions  Free  Trade  Is  an 
incredible  ignoramus.  That  familiar 
example  of  the  one  subject  of  contro- 
versy in  which  arrogant  impertinence 
is  regarded  as  a  fair  substitute  for  ar- 
gument, loses  more  support  for  mere 
doctrinaire  and  dogmatic  Cobdenisro 
than  it  wins.  It  leaves  out  of  sight  the 
only  issue  upon  which  Free  Trade  is 
or  can  be  attacked.  For  all  immediate 
purposes  cheap  imports  mu%i  favor  the 
consumer  more  than  he  could  be  fa- 
vored by  any  protective  system.  But 
whether  Free  Trade  is  equally  favor- 
able to  the  utmost  enterprise,  self-con« 
fldence  and  creative  energy  of  the  Brit- 
ish manufacturer,  pitted  against  pro- 
tected rivals,  is  quite  another  issue; 
and  creative  enterprise  is  a  far  more 
powerful  factor  in  eventually  cheapen- 
ing production  than  even  free  importa- 
tion can  be.  But  this  is  beyond  the 
occasion.  The  point  is  that  upon  what 
may  be  the  greatest  issue  of  the  future 
—certain  to  be  raised  in  connection 
with  national  finance,  if  not  in  the 
shape  of  commercial  union  with  the 
Colonies— Radicalism  for  the  first  time 
means  resistance  to  change,  while  Mr. 
Chamberlain  appears  as  the  least  tied 
to  tradition  of  all  our  living  statesmen. 
Whether  the  Opposition  in  the  negative 
attitude,  no  matter  how  cogent  may  be 
its  case,  can  ever  recover  popular  sym« 
pathy  to  the  degree  enjoyed  when  it 
was   pursuing  its  former   function  of 


advocating  change  may  well  be 
doubted. 

Neither  can  the  fact  be  ignored  that 
the  intense  unpopularity  of  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman,  and  of  the  anti- 
war section  of  his  party  generally,  will 
survive  for  some  time  the  war  itself, 
When  they  are  brought  to  book  at  the 
hustings  by  extracts  from  their 
speeches,  vituperating  the  motives  and 
maligning  the  conduct  of  the  war,  they 
will  be  in  a  considerably  more  uncom- 
fortable predicament  than  they  at  pres- 
ent realize.  Above  all  is  the  fact  that 
in  the  firm  opinion  of  the  country  the 
Irish  members,  by  their  conduct  upon 
the  war,  have  made  themselves  impos- 
sible. No  party  for  the  future  can 
traflac  upon  that  side  with  impunity, 
but  the  words  of  Lord  Rosebery  and 
his  followers  may  mean  anything  from 
Unionism  to  Gladstonianism,  and  the 
country  feels  that  it  will  mean  the  lat- 
ter or  the  former  according  to  the  ex- 
igencies of  the  electoral  situation.  Add 
to  this  the  fading  of  Lord  Rosebery's 
personal  prestige  with  the  middle  mind 
of  the  nation,  and  it  is  apparent  that 
the  Opposition  would  have,  under  or- 
dinary circumstances,  little  prospect  of 
returning  to  power  upon  their  own 
positive  merits. 

But  the  circumstances  are  not  at  all 
ordinary.  The  greatest  need  of  the 
nation  is  a  healthy  revival  of  party 
antagonism.  No  other  means  of  secur- 
ing efficiency  under  a  representative 
system  has  yet  been  known,  and  no 
other  can  be  possible  so  long  as  human 
nature  is  what  it  is  and  Parliamentary 
Governments  are  what  they  are.  The 
Unionist  Party  suffers  from  the  debil- 
ity which  invariably  follows  upon 
seven  years  of  practically  undisputed 
ascendency.  It  is  not  in  the  nature  of 
things  that  they  can  recover  the  fresh- 
ness and  the  zest  of  power.  Their  po« 
sition  no  longer  interests  them,  and 
they  do  not  interest  the  country.  Were 
Mr.  Chamberlain  to  become  Prime  Min- 
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ister,  tlie  situatioti  would  be  different. 
The  Government,  dominated  by  the 
spirit  of  Highbury  instead  of  that  of 
Hatfield,  would  be  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses as  completely  a  new  government 
as  if  parties  had  crossed  the  floor  of 
the  House.  Such  a  Ministry  would  be 
at  least  vital  and  interesting.  With 
the  clearest  mind,  the  most  signal  ex- 
ecutive ability  in  England  at  its  head, 
and  with  the  Premiership  restored  to 
immediate  contact  with  the  House  of 
Commons,  there  would  be  a  consider- 
ably greater  likelihood  of  efficiency  be- . 
ing  exacted  and  secured  than  under 
any  other  combination.  It  is  no  doubt 
a  serious  question  whether  the  Unionist 
Party,  under  any  circumstances  or  un- 
der any  leadership,  ought  to  be  returned 
for  a  third  consecutive  period  of  office. 
But  a  Chamberlain  Cabinet  would  be 
w)  certain  to  brace  up  our  whole  politi- 
cal system,  to  attempt  large  tasks,  to 
divide  men  upon  clear-cut  issues,  and  to 
excite  such  genuine  antagonisms  of 
personality  and  principle,  that  men 
who  care  nothing  for  party  in  itself 
would  be  strongly  tempted  to  vote  for 
the  Colonial  Secretary  as  Premier. 

Under  any  other  circumstances  the 
same  men  would  not  support  the 
further  existence  of  the  Government. 
In  spite  of  all  the  objections  that  have 
been  mentioned,  the  best  course  then 
for  the  general  purposes  of  restoring  as 
far  as  possible  the  full  vigor  of  the 
partj'^  system,  would  be  to  put  the  Op- 
position in  power.  The  reasons  are 
clear.  The  Navy  would  almost  certainly 
be  as  well  administered  under  a  Radical 
as  under  a  Unionist  Government.  For 
the  purposes  of  overcoming  the  resist- 
ance of  social  influence  to  a  thorough 
reform  of  army  education  and  organ- 
ization, the  Liberals  would  be  more 
suitable  in  many  ways  than  their  op- 
ponents. With  regard  to  Colonial  Pol- 
icy, no  Ministry  under  Lord  Rosebery, 
or  even  under  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman,   would   think   it   safe   or 


desirable  to  make  any  marked  depart- 
ure from  Mr.  Chamberlain's  tone  and 
methods.  It  may  be  urged  that  the 
ambiguity  of  the  Irish  policy  of  Lord 
Rosebery  and  his  friends  disqualifies 
them.  If  there  were  less  urgent  need 
for  a  new  departure  in  the  spirit  of 
English  politics  and  the  temperament 
of  British  Govemmaits,  that  would  be 
a  final  objection.  As  matters  are,  it 
may  well  be  overruled.  For  practical 
purposes  it  is  more  an  objection  In 
form  than  in  fact  Whatever  the  trans- 
action the  Liberals  might  attempt  with 
the  Nationalists,  if  unable  to  obtain  a 
working  majority  without  the  support 
of  the  Irish  votes,  it  is  certain  that  even 
if  a  Home  Rule  Bill  upon  anything  like 
Gladstonian  lines  were  introduced,  it 
could  not  be  passed  against  the  resist- 
ance of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  a 
Radical  Government  would  have  to 
choose  between  a  dissolution  such  as 
they  ought  to  have  risked  in  1893,  or 
another  ignominious  attempt  to  spend 
a  couple  of  sessions  in  ploughing  the 
sands  with  the  eventual  repetition  of 
the  disaster  of  1895.  A  Cabinet  under 
Lord  Rosebery  would  be  far  more  likelj 
to  bring  in  a  Bill  certain  not  to  satisfy 
the  Irish  members,  and  to  rely  on 
Unionists  for  the  purpose  of  resisting 
Mr.  Redmond's  party. 

In  a  word,  if  there  is  still  danger  that 
Gladstonian  Home  Rule  may  be  pro- 
posed, there  is  no  longer  the  slightest 
danger  that  it  can  be  carried.  Now 
with  the  war  over,  the  lines  of  the  set- 
tlement accepted,  and  the  position  of 
the  Liberal  Party  upon  the  Irish  Ques- 
tion become  stultified  and  Impotent,  the 
fundamental  objections  which  have  in- 
duced the  country  to  keep  the  Opposl- 
ton  in  the  bleak  shade  during  the  last 
seven  years  no  longer  apply.  We  desire 
two  things— an  alternative  Government 
and  a  strong  Opposition.  As  regards 
the  first  there  is  no  method  of  making 
Liberalism  eligible  for  power  one  half 
so  likely  as  putting  it  in  office.    In  the 
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position  of  less  freedom  and  greater 
req;K>n8ibi]ity,  compelled,  above  all,  to 
face  the  difflcnltles  of  the  financial  and 
the  problems  of  the  Imperial  situation, 
the  Radicals  would  supersede  a  good 
deal  of  difference  In  theory  by  agree- 
ment In  practice.  The  fresh  return  to 
the  sphere  of  administration  and  legis- 
lation of  men  like  Mr.  Asquith,  Sir 
Henry  Fowler,  Sir  Edward  Grey,  Mr. 
Acland,  Mr.  Haldane  and  the  rest, 
working  under  the  suggestive  influence 
of  Lord  Rosebery,  would  give  the 
country  a  Cabinet  distinctly  abler  upon 
the  average  than  the  present  Unionist 
Ministry,  or  any  reconstituted  form  of 
it  that  could  follow  Lord  Salisbury's 
retirement  Above  all,  the  Unionists, 
upon  quitting  office,  would  become  at 
once,  and  this  is  perhaps  the  main 
point,  an  extremely  powerful  and  vig- 
orous Opposition. 

No  influence  is  more  urgently  needed 
in  the  State.  The  Unionists,  exchang- 
ing sides  with  a  Radical  Government, 
would  recover  much  of  the  initiative 
and  energy  they  have  lost,  and  would 
be  far  more  vigilantly  effective  upon 
behalf  of  efficiency  than  they  have  ever 
been  in  office.  We  can  imagine,  for 
instance,  what  would  have  been  the 
Unionist  zeal  for  army  reform  if  the 
exposures  of  the  South  African  Cam- 
paign had  occurred  when  they  were  out 
of  power.  As  easily  can  we  conceive 
how  much  more  fertile  in  invention 
than  the  Budget  of  Sir  Michael  Hicks- 
Beach  would  have  been  the  suggestions 
of  Unionist  criticism  if  directed  against 
the  War  Budgets  or  the  Peace  Budgets 
on  the  present  scale  of  expenditure  of 
a  Liberal  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
Nothing  would  be  more  interesting  to 
observers  of  the  present  state  of  politics 
and  few  things  could  be  more  useful 
to  the  country  than  to  see  the  Opposi- 
tion actually  charged  with  the  work  of 
framing  a  Secondary  Education  Bill 
and  with  the  duty  of  bringing  in  pro- 
posals for   meeting  what  will    be  the 


normal  rate  of  Imperial  expenditure  in 
the  future  without  depriving  the  In- 
come Tax  of  its  character  as  an  emer- 
gency tax  and  without  infringing  Free 
Trade  principles.  In  any  case,  if  effi- 
ciency and  awakening  are  to  be  our 
watchwords,  the  immediate  step  for 
those  who  are  discontented  with  the 
present  Government  must  be  the  at- 
tempt to  change  it  Practically  that 
can  only  be  done  in  one  of  two  ways^ 
Now  that  the  war  is  won,  it  is  a  per- 
fectly arguable  issue  whether  a 
healthier  action  would  be  best  restored 
to  politics  by  making  Mr.  Chamberlain 
Premier,  or  by  making  the  Opposition 
a  Government  But  some  of  us  at  least 
have  no  sort  of  doubt  that  if  the  former 
solution  should  be  presently  excluded, 
as  seems  likely  to  be  the  case,  the  sec- 
ond course  should  be  adopted  without 
the  slightest  hesitation,  and  the  middle 
mind  in  politics  should  throw  its  whole 
weight  against  the  Unionist  Party  in 
spite  of  Lord  Rosebery's  disappointing 
inability  to  induce  the  wearers  of  the 
"flyblown  phylacteries''  to  discard 
them,  or  to  make  his  conception  of  effi- 
ciency anything  more  deflnite  than  a 
new  way  of  spelling  Mesopotamia. 

This  is  the  immediate  issue  before 
England  after  the  war.  Among  the 
problems  that  lie  behind,  two  are  of  an 
importance  that  can  only  be  indicated 
here.  There  have  been  during  the 
South  African  struggle  an  outbreak  of 
hatred  and  a  manifestation  of  love 
which  must  profoundly  influence  the 
future  course  of  our  Imperial  policy, 
whether  by  their  separate  influence  or 
by  the  contrast  between  them.  Naval 
and  military  efficiency  depend  abso- 
lutely upon  policy.  We  have  never 
known  precisely  what  contingency  we 
needed  an  army  for,  and  until  we  have 
made  up  our  minds  as  to  where  the 
real  danger  of  conflict  is  most  likely  to 
be  in  the  future,  we  shall  never  have 
thorough  preparation.  This  is  the  great 
difficulty  of  Euglaud  as  compared  with 
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continental  countries,  which  organize 
tor  action  at  definite  points  against  a 
definite  enemy.  With  the  appearance 
of  Gtormany  as  a  plain  danger  upon  the 
sea,  no  longer  to  be  ignored  after  the 
memorable  rerelation  of  Anglophobia 
which  has  been  amongthemost  Instruc- 
tive results  of  the  war,  the  navy  Is 
<K>nfronted  by  exactly  the  same  uncer- 
tainty as  to  its  real  problem.  When 
the  German  fleet  is  ready  those  who 
direct  It  will  know  exactly  what  they 
mean  to  do  in  case  of  a  breach  with 
this  country,  and  it  may  be  doubted 
iWhether  Whitehall  contemplates  that 
contingency  with  anything  like  the 
clearness  with  which  it  has  been  con- 
sidered in  Berlin.  Upon  the  other  hand, 
if  we  are  to  think  rather  of  providing 
against  the  possibilities  of  a  struggle 
with  France  and  Russia,  there  will  be 
a  different  problem  posed,  and  the 
army  will  be  once  more  tested  under 
conditions  as  widely  removed  from  its 
South  African  experiences  as  these 
were  from  its  previous  campaigns. 

It  is  essential  that  we  should  c*me  to 
a  plainer  mind  about  foreign  policy. 
There  is  a  strong  party  amongst  us 
which  is  entirely  preoccupied  with 
Russia  and  knows  nothing  of  German 
policy.  There  is  no  reason  to  think 
that  Lord  Curzon  and  his  school  are 
not  still  in  favor  of  adding  South  Persia 
to  the  three  and  a-half  million  square 
miles  we  have  annexed  in  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century.  Those  who,  like 
the  present  writer,  believe  that  Eng- 
land's only  great  danger  in  foreign  pol- 
icy is  upon  the  side  of  Germany,  think 
that  to  ensure  a  settlement  with  Russia 
by  relinquishing  Persia  to  her,  would 
/enormously  facilitate  the  sure  solu- 
tion of  our  problems  of  defence  and  fl- 
nance. 

But,  as  Mr.  Morley  has  observed  in 
the  wisest  of  his  remarks,  "politics  is  a 
fidd  where  action  is  one  long  second- 
best,  and  the  choice  lies  constantly  be- 
tween two  blunders."  There  are  grave 


difilcultles  upon  both  sides  in  the  prob- 
lem of  foreign  policy.  But  the  nation 
cannot  afford  to  remain  in  two  minds 
upon  it  We  are  at  present  pursuing  a 
course  that  if  long  maintained  in  the 
present  manner  would  amount  to  politi- 
cal insanity.  We  are  stimulating  the 
naval  preparationa  of  Germany  by  in- 
creasing the  hostility  between  the  two 
peoples,  and  at  the  same  time  we  are 
not  trying  to  come  nearer  to  a  settle- 
ment with  France  and  Russia.  We 
must  choose  whether  we  shall  have  our 
ally  upon  the  right  hand  and  our  an- 
tagonist on  the  leftt  or  our  friend  upon 
the  left  and  our  antagonist  on  the 
right,  unless  we  really  wish  to  court 
the  eventual  danger  of  being  attacked 
on  both  sides.  Practical  politicians  who 
are  convinced,  like  the  writer,  that  it 
would  be  infinitely  sounder  policy  to 
settle  with  Russia  and  to  have  our 
hands  free  to  deal  with  Germany  as 
Germany  shows  future  signs  of  dealing 
with  us,  must,  nevertheless,  repeat 
that  it  is  less  important  with  which  we 
settle  than  that  we  should  improve  our 
relations  with  one  or  the  other.  That, 
after  the  revival  of  the  party  system 
in  full  vigor,  is  the  most  obvious  step 
towards  securing  the  thorough  prepara- 
tion of  both  the  services  in  peace  for 
their  probable  tasks  in  war.  If  we  can- 
not draw  this  moral  from  the  fact  that 
in  all  the  outbursts  of  (Continental  hos- 
tility German  hatred  was  by  far  the 
most  virulent,  then  there  is  no  moral 
to  be  drawn. 

The  converse  problem  of  the  rela- 
tions between  the  Mother  Country  and 
the  Ck>lonies  is  a  question  that  would 
require  much  more  detailed  examina- 
tion upon  another  occasion.  It  is  also 
one  that  cannot  be  very  profitably  dis- 
cussed before  the  conference  of  Co- 
lonial premiers  has  taken  place.  All 
that  can  now  be  said  with  complete 
assurance  is  that  in  spite  of  the  mag- 
nificent devotion  to  the  fiag  shown  by 
the  Colonies  in  the    present  war,  the 
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existence  of  the  Empire  for  all  the  pur- 
poses of  the  present  generation  must 
depend  upon  the  efforts  of  the  Mother 
Country.  Upon  her  must  remain  the 
burthen.  Within  her  must  reside  the 
power.  If  the  slow  growth  of  popula- 
tion continues  in  the  Colonies,  it  will 
be  many  decades  biefore  they  are  able 
to  turn  the  fortunes  of  England  in  the 
world.  It  must  rather  be  our  task  to 
keep  them  open  for  the  futtire  of  the 
race  against  Powers  which  teem  with 
colonists,  but  do  not  possess  the  Colo- 
nies. 

With  regard  to  trade,  it  I&  uo 
doubt,  otherwise,  for  the  Colonies  are 
already  a  more  valuable  market  for  our 
manufactures  than  the  United  States 
and  Germany  put  together.  They  are 
the  newest  communities  in  the  world; 
the  greatest  producers  of  raw  and  im- 
porters of  finished  material.  The  Col- 
onies, and  the  Colonies  alone,  are  and 
will  remain  the  natural  economic  com- 
plement of  the  Mother  Country,  and 
upon  the  mastery  of  their  markets  our 
commercial    supremacy    must    depend 

The  Fortnlgbtly   Rerlew. 


more  than  upon  any  other  single  factor 
in  trade. 

In  the  face,  nevertheless,  of  the 
wholly  new  era  of  national  life  that 
has  opened  with  the  close  of  the  war, 
one  thing  is  at  least  certain.  The  pres- 
ent Grovemment  and  the  present  Par- 
liament have  no  mandate  to  deal  In  any 
far-reacliing  fashion  with  the  Colonial 
issues  affecting  the  foundations  of  na- 
tional policy.  A  dissolution  in  the  au- 
tumn, more  under  the  normal  condi- 
tions of  party  controversy  that  were 
impossible  at  the  last  General  Election, 
should  mark  the  beginning  of  that 
stirring  of  mind  and  spirit  in  the 
Mother  Country  without  which  all  else 
must  be  in  vain.  For,  though  the  Col- 
onies will  make  increase  to  all  we  add 
unto  ourselves,  the  principle  of  our 
success  must  be  created  within  our- 
selves alone,  and  the  Empire  of  a  quar- 
ter of  the  earth,  as  we  possess  it  at  the 
end  of  the  last  war  of  conquest,  can  be 
maintained  by  no  aid  of  the  Colonies, 
if  by  comparison  with  other  nations  we 
lack  youth  and  vigor  at  the  heart. 


THE  SOUFFRIERE  OF  ST.  VINCENT. 


The  appalling  catastrophe  in  Mar- 
tinique has  drawn  all  eyes  for  the  mo- 
ment to  those  lovely  islands  which 
rise  from  the  blue  waters  of  the  Ca- 
ribbean Sea.  Strange,  indeed,  and 
violent  are  the  contrasts  which  meet 
us  in  that  magic  land.  It  has  been 
my  lot  to  pass  several  years  of  my 
life  among  those  scenes  of  beauty, 
wonder,  and  terror.  One  whole  night 
I  sat  and  "outwatched  the  Bear"  on 
a  lofty  peak  in  Dominica.  Two  weeks 
I  lay  down  to  sleep  every  night  on 
the  brink  of  that  awful  crater  which 
now  vomits  fire  and  ruin  over  the 
fair  fields  of   St.  Vincent     Not  soon 


to  be  forgotten  are  the  six  days  which 
I  passed  on  the  deck  of  a  schooner, 
beating  painfully  to  windward  from 
St.  Vincent  to  Barbados.  One  wild 
gallop  I  had  on  the  sands  of  Tobago, 
where  Crusoe  gazed  in  horror  at  that 
solitary  footprint.  1  can  vividly  re- 
member the  bustling  streets  and  gay 
crowds  in  the  hotels  of  St.  Pierre, 
which  now  lies  a  heap  of  smoking  ru- 
ins, with  thirty  thousand  charred  and 
battered  corpses  buried  beneath  them. 
I  have  tried,  in  the  pages  which 
follow,  to  gather  into  one  focus  the 
scattered  reminiscences  of  several 
years.     If  the  lighter  and  gayer  side 
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of  West  Indian  life  comes  uppermost 
in  this  description,  the  reader  will 
not  be  likely,  after  the  horrors  of  the 
last  few  weeks,  to  forget  the  darker 
aspects  of  the  picture.  We  have  read, 
and  are  likely  to  read  more,  of  such 
scenes  of  woe  and  despair  as  are 
hardly  to  be  surpassed  in  the  history 
of  mankind.  The  powers  of  hell  have 
been  let  loose,  and  rained  destruction 
on  an  earthly  paradise.  Strange 
Irony  of  Nature!  Imagination  can 
frame  nothing  fairer  to  outward  view 
than  the  sister  islands  of  St  Lucia 
and  Martinique.  Yet  like  a  treacher- 
ous beauty,  whose  smiles  bode  ruin 
to  her  lovers,  they  hide  within  their 
bosom  the  seeds  of  all  mischief.  Wast- 
ing fevers  lurk  in  their  hidden 
swamps,  and  deadly  serpents  wait  on 
our  path  at  every  step;  far  below  the 
fire-demon  is  at  work,  shaking  the 
bars  of  his  rocky  prison,  until  the 
hour  when  he  shall  whelm  garden  and 
cane-field,  palm-tree  and  spice-bearing 
shrub,  toiler  and  pleasure-seeker,  in 
one  red  tempest  of  ruin. 

One  island  may  serve  as  a  type  for 
alL  In  size,  shape,  vegetation,  and 
character  of  the  inhabitants  there  is 
a  close  resemblance  to  be  traced  along 
the  whole  line  of  those  palm-clad 
peaks  which  have  risen  from  those 
sunny  waters.  Let  us,  then,  follow 
the  fortunes  of  a  band  of  holiday- 
makers  who  are  seeking  their  happy 
hunting-ground  in  St.  Vincent.  They 
are  five  in  number,  all  meo  of  about 
the  same  age,  young  schoolmasters 
from  Barbados.  When  we  first  make 
their  acquaintance  they  are  standing 
on  the  little  jetty  in  Kingstown  har- 
bor, waiting  for  the  mail-boat  which 
is  to  carry  them  and  their  chattels  to 
Chateau  Belalr,  twenty  miles  down 
the  coast  T^e  boat  is  late,  as  every- 
thing always  is  in  this  Oircean  cli- 
mate, and  they  have  time  to  look 
about  them.  Before  them  lies  Bequia, 
an  island  of  some  extent  the  largest 
of  the  Grenadines  which  stretch 
UTiva  Aai.       Toi«.  xYi.       846 


southwards  in  a  long  line,  binding  St. 
Vincent  as  with  an  emerald  chain, 
to  Grenada.  The  little  harbor  and 
town  have  awaked  for  a  moment  from 
their  normal  state  of  slumber,  for  it 
is  mail-day,  and  the  quays  and  Jetty 
are  thronged  by  a  Jostling  crowd. 
At  last  the  mail-boat  which  plies 
between  Kingstown  and  Chateau 
Belair,  nearly  the  whole  length  of 
the  leeward  coast  is  seen  nearlng  the 
landing-steps,— no  snorting,  panting 
steamboat  such  as  plies  along  the 
neighboring  coast  of  St  Lucia,  but 
a  huge  canoe  made  from  the  trunk 
of  a  single  tree.  In  the  forward 
part  sits  the  crew,  consisting  of  five 
burly  negroes,  who  day  after  day  row 
their  unwieldy  craft  from  Kingstown 
to  Chateau  Belair  and  back,  a  dis- 
tance of  forty  miles;  no  white  man 
could  perform  such  a  feat  at  any 
rate  in  this  climate.  Between  the 
crew  and  the  passengers  rises  a  huge 
pile  of  baggage  and  mails.  After 
a  lively  altercation  between  one  of 
our  party  and  a  ragged  negro,  who 
is  not  satisfied  with  his  fee  for  carry- 
ing some  goods,  we  take  our  places; 
the  captain,  a  dapper  little  mulatto 
with  regular  features,  gives  the  sig- 
nal, and  we  push  off.  The  Bthiopian 
porter  grows  frantic,  as  the  space 
widens  between  us  and  the  pier. 
"Hi!  you  mean  white  man,  come 
back!  Tou  no  gen'lmaAl  cheat  poor 
nigger!  I'se  'member  you!"  But 
the  boat  sweeps  round  a  headland, 
and  the  angry,  capering  figure  is  lost 
to  view. 

On  we  go,  ploughing  our  way 
through  a  sapphire  sea,  round  head- 
land after  headland,  from  bay  to  bay. 
Wooded  heights  ri&e  from  near  the 
water's  edge,  fringed,  where  they  meet 
the  sky-line,  with  waving  palms.  At 
their  foot  nestle  the  wooden  cabins 
of  the  negroes,  shaded  by  the  broad 
fronds  of  the  cocoa-nut  trees.  Naked 
negro  children  gambol  on  the  black 
volcanic  sand,  or  dive  and  swim  In 
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tbe  t^ld  waters.  Truly  a  happy 
creature  seems  the  uegro  of  St.  Vin- 
cent, not  the  care-worn  anxious  being 
we  had  luiown  in  Barbados,  where 
all  must  work  or  starve.  Here  ther«; 
is  room  enough  for  all,  and  the  Afri- 
can, if  he  will,  may  keep  perpetual 
holiday.  Clothes  he  has  none,  or 
next  to  none,  and  he  wants  none. 
A  few  sticks  put  rudely  together  serve 
him  for  a  house.  A  Uttle  plot  of  land 
supplies  his  modest  store  of  yams, 
plantains,  and  sweet  potatoes.  The 
bountiful  cocoa-nut  grows  along  ^  all 
the  shore,  providing  him  with  shelter, 
timber,  meat,  and  wholesome  drink. 
Gold  he  knows  not;  want  can  hardly 
reach  him.  Surely  this  at  least  is 
a  place  where  poverty  is  no  curse. 
Yet  Nature  has  her  compensations, 
and  will  not  suffer  any  of  her  children 
to  be  exempt  from  the  doom  pro- 
nounced against  all  the  sons  of  Adam. 
Fearful  hurricanes  sweep  over  these 
quiet  retreats,  levelling  every  tree, 
and  scattering  the  frail  huts  like 
houses  of  cards.  And  not  far  away 
lies  in  uneasy  slumber  the  fearful 
monster  who  will  one  day  bury  half 
this  little  world  in  a  grave  of  fire. 

But  these  are  afterthoughts.  No 
such  gloomy  reflections  sh|idow  our 
minds,  as  we  glide  smoothly  along 
under  that  summer  sky  and  over  that 
laughing  sea.  The  power  which 
moves  our  ponderous  pinnace  is  hid- 
den from  view  by  the  pile  of  miscella- 
neous goods  which  divides  us  from  the 
crew.  But  we  can  hear  them  well 
enough,  as  they  laugh  and  shout,  and 
Jest  with  one  another;  so  light  on 
those  brawny  shoulders  lies  their  la- 
bor, which  would  soon  kill  one  of  us. 
T^t  us  stand  up  for  a  moment,  and  we 
shall  see  them;  there  they  are,  five 
lusty  fellows,  swinging  powerfully 
together  to  the  cadence  of  a  rude 
boatman's  chant  Byes  rolling,  teeth 
gleaming,  tongues  wagging,  they  haul 
away-  at  their  heavy  oars  as  if  the 
Souffridre  were   in   full   eruption   be- 


hind us.  They  nod  and  shout  a 
greeting  as  they  see  us  peeping  at 
them  over  the  merchandise;  "Hi, 
master!  Good  evening,  old  master!*' 
—and  they  pound  away  harder  than 
ever.  Once  or  twice  we  stop  at  some 
sea-side  village  to  land  passengers  or 
mails.  Then  the  Jolly  skipper  places 
a  conch-sheU,  pierced  to  form  a 
trumpet,  to  his  lips,  and  sounds  a 
hoarse  blast  which  fills  all  the  hollow 
shore.  Thus  on  we  go,  hour  after 
hour,  with  no  other  pause  until  the 
sun  begins  to  stoop  towards  the  west 
At  last  a  long  headland  appears,  and 
a  little  further  to  seawards  a  steep 
wooded  island.  Behind  that  head- 
latnd  lies  our  goal.  The  skipper 
shouts  a  challenge  to  his  crew,  and 
they  bend  their  backs  manfully  to 
the  call;  the  boat  bounds  forward, 
rounds  the  cape,  and  we  glide  into 
the  smooth  bay  of  Chateau  Belair. 
A  crazy  wooden  Jetty,  a  row  of  ware- 
houses, a  little  church,  and  a  strag- 
gling street  running  up  into  the 
valley,  such  is  the  foreground  of  the 
picture  which  lies  before  us.  Far 
different  is  the  background  of  that 
homely  scene.  Close  behind  the 
little  hamlet  towers  a  colossal  hill, 
clothed  to  its  summit  with  a  dark 
vesture  of  forest  trees.  It  is  the 
Mome  Garu,  the  Mountain  of 
Spectres,  home  of  the  Jumby  and 
the  duppy.  Dark  and  awful  he  looks, 
the  spectre-mountain,  even  now,  when 
his  swarthy  sides  are  bathed  in  the 
rich  radiance  of  a  tropical  sunset. 
We  pay  him  the  homage  which  is  his 
due;  yet  what  Is  he  compared  to  his 
mighty  brother,  who  towers  further 
northward  in  majestic  isolation,  half 
eclipsed  in  a  canopy  of  golden  cloud? 
One  name  Is  on  our  lips,  one  thought 
is  in  our  hearts,  as  we  cry  with  one 
voice,  "The  Souffrlftre!" 

The  stm  is  dipping  in  the  western 
waters  as  we  reach  the  little  moun- 
tain ch&let  which  is  to  be  our  home 
for  the  next  week.    Built  on  the  top 
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of  an  isolated  hill  behind  the  village* 
it  commands  a  grand  view  of  moun- 
tain  and  sea.  After  a  hasty  meal 
we  sally  forth  to  eatch  a  last  glimpse 
of  the  great  twin  brethren,  the  main 
objects  of  our  visit,  now  fast  vanish- 
ing from  view  in  the  shadows  of 
night  Darkness  closes  round  us  as 
we  gaze;  but  a  spirit  of  unrest  is 
stirring  in  our  blood,  which  will  not 
suffer  us  to  seek  the  shelter  of  our 
cottage,  and  we  wander  down  the  hill 
into  the  moist  shades  of  the  valley. 
It  is  dark,  for  as  yet  there  is  no 
moon;  but  soon  the  black  wall  of 
shadow  which  marks  the  confines  of 
the  forest  begins  to  show  glancing 
points  of  light.  Thicker  and  thicker 
they  spring  from  the  ebon  face  of  the 
night,  these  twinklimg  eyes  of  fire. 
Above,  below,  on  all  sides  of  us,  the 
whole  air  is  ablaze  with  those  Uving 
lamps.  It  is  the  flre-flies  who  are 
keeping  high  festival  to-night,  revell- 
ing in  the  clean,  raiorwashed  air.  It 
is  the  larger  sort,  called  by  the  natives 
La  Belle,  which  is  now  thronging  the 
still  valley  In  countless  myriads. 
For  some  time  we  gaze  in  huge  con- 
tent on  these  winged  stars  of  the 
forest;  and  at  last,  weary  with  a  day 
full  of  wonders,  we  turn  our  steps 
homewards,  and  are  lighted  by  fairy 
lanterns  to  bed. 

Two  or  three  days  afterwards  I  was 
lying  in  that  dreamy  reverie  which 
hovers  between  sleeping  and  waking, 
when  a  hoarse  voice  broke  in  upon  my 
drowsy  meditations:  "All  right,  sar! 
'ere  we  are,  sar!"  Peering  through 
the  mosquito-curtains  I  became  con- 
scious of  a  gaunt  figure  standing  in 
the  open  doorway.  It  was  the  figure 
of  a  gigantic  negro,  clad  in  a  tattered 
shirt  and  short  trousers  ingeniously 
fashioned  in  patchwork,  with  bare 
legs  and  arms,  and  a  countenance 
picturesquely  hideous.  His  mouth 
Was  distended  by  an  amiable  grin, 
disclosing  a  ragged  line  of  teeth;  but 
his  most  remarkable  feature  was  his 


nose,  or  rather  noses,  for  he  had  two 
of  them,  each  sharply  defined  with 
its  single  nostril,  and  divided  from 
its  neighbor  by  a  deep  groove  or 
channel.  In  one  bony  paw  he  clutched 
a  D^ed  cutlass,  in  the  other  was 
grasped  the  crumpled  remnant  of 
a  hat.  When  I  was  sufficiently 
recovered  from  the  first  shock  of  this 
morning  vision  to  be  able  to  think, 
I  remembered  that  we  had  on  the 
previous  day  engaged  the  services  of 
a  negro  guide  named  Colliss,  to  pilot 
us  up  the  Morne  Garu.  The  nego- 
tiation had  been  conducted  through 
his  wife,  or  Madame  (as  the  gallant 
Colliss  always  calls  his  lovely  help- 
meet), for  the  great  man  himself  was 
not  at  home,  having  gone  up  the  hill 
to  attend  to  his  crop  of  arrowroot 
I  greeted  the  genial  apparition  there- 
fore, and  invited  him  to  take  a  pipe 
and  a  dram  while  we  were  making 
ready  to  start.  The  mighty  hunter 
and  master  of  woodcraft  was  attended 
by  a  satellite,  in  the  shape  of  a  fat 
negro  boy,  to  carry  our  supply  of 
provisions;  for  he  himself  was  far 
too  high  a  personage  to  stoop  to 
mere  porter's  work.  While  our  single 
servant  an  elderly  negress,  variously 
known  as  Crawford,  Crawkins,  or 
Squawkins,  is  preparing  breakfast, 
Colliss  is  careful  to  inform  us  of  our 
singular  good  fortune  in  securing 
his  services  as  guide.  "Yes,  sar! 
I'se  take  you  safe  up  mountain; 
I'se  bring  you  back  safe  down 
mountain.  Odder  niggars  not  know 
de  way,— starve  in  de  forest"  In  the 
midst  of  his  eloquence  Colliss  is  inter- 
rupted by  wild  cries  from  the  direc- 
tion of  the  kitchen.  It  is  the  voice  of 
Crawkins  In  distress.  Always  quick 
to  respond  to  an  appeal  to  my  better 
feelings,  I  hasten  to  the  aid  of  our 
sooty  Cinderella.  Alas  for  the  hope 
of  breakfast!  Crawkins  is  discovered, 
on  hands  and  knees  before  the  domes- 
tic hearth,  scraping  up  from  among 
the  cinders  the  mangled  remains  of  a 
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comely  disii  of  eggs  a<nd  bacon.  The 
tender  nature  of  Crawkins  was 
toucned  to  its  centre;  each  blackened 
and  leathery  fragment,  as  it  was  de- 
posited on  the  dish,  was  bedewed  co- 
piously with  her  tears.  I  comforted 
her  as  best  I  might;  and  we  break- 
fasted lightly  on  the  healthful  banana. 
Fortified  by  this  hermit's  fare  wo 
leave  Crawkins  in  charge  of  our 
quarters,  with  strict  injunctions  not 
to  set  herself  or  the  premises  ou 
gre,  and  start  on  our  adventurous 
Journey.  In  front  stalks  our  grim 
and  dusky  Hermes,  with  no  other 
burden  than  the  ever-ready  cutlass, 
while  the  boy,  with  a  heavy  basket 
of  provisions  on  his  head,  brings  up 
the  rear. 

As  the  ascent  of  the  Mome  Garu 
was  but  in  the  nature  of  a  prelimin- 
ary training  to  that  of  the  Souffri^e, 
it  is  unnecessary  to  describe  this  part 
lof  our  adventures  in  detail.  After 
a  severe  and  prolonged  effort,  we 
reached  our  goal.  The  day  was  clear, 
and  our  eyes  ranged  over  a  wide 
prospect  of  mountain,  forest,  and  sea. 
A  vast  amphitheatre  of  hills,  con- 
necting the  Souffri^e  and  Mome 
Garu  in  one  system,  encloses  a  sort 
of  inland  basin,  broken  here  and 
there  by  Inferior  heights.  Worn 
away  as  it  is,  and  half  obliterated 
in  places,  we  fancy  that  we  can  trace 
the  ruined  wall  of  an  enormous  cra- 
ter, formed,  i;>erhap8,  in  the  primeval 
convulsion  which  heaved  St  Vincent 
from  the  depths  of  the  sea. 

After  this  initiation  into  the  lesser 
mysteries  we  brace  ourselves  for  a 
bold  incursion  into  the  very  home  of 
the  dread  power  which  broods  night 
and  day,  year  by  year,  over  that  fair 
island.  A  week's  vigorous  exertion 
will  barely  suflBce  for  our  purpose. 
To  make  our  present  quarters  the 
centre  of  our  explorations  Is  im- 
possible, for,  starting  from  Ch&teau 
Belair,  the  mere  ascent  and  descent 
of  the  mountain  occupy  a  whole  day. 


We  must  shift  our  camp  into  the  very 
heart  of  the  Souffriere,  and  spend  a 
whole  week  on  the  brink  of  the 
crater.  Accordingly,  two  days  after 
the  ascent  of  Mome  Garu,  we  issue 
our  orders  to  OoUiss  to  bring  half  a 
dozen  bearers  next  meaning,  to  carry 
our  goods  to  the  top  of  the  Souffri^e. 
Early  next  day  we  start  in  a  long 
procession,  and  make  our  way  through 
the  cane-fields  and  arrowroot-beds 
which  lie  on  our  way  to  the  moun- 
tain's foot.  Colliss  is  in  his  glory; 
with  a  red  handkerchief  wound  about 
his  bare  scalp,  and  the  remains  of  a 
felt  hat  perched  Jauntily  above  it,  a 
black  stump  of  a  pipe  in  his  mouth, 
and  the  inevitable  cutlass  brandished 
in  his  right  hand,  he  marshals  his  tat- 
tered troop  with  matchless  dignity. 
"You,  sar,  plow  yer  nose!"  he  shouts 
sternly  to  a  luckless  youth  whose 
nether  garments  are  somewhat  in  dis- 
order. How  could  a  hint  be  more 
delicately  conveyed?  To  look  at  him 
you  would  not  suppose  that  this  stal- 
wart Ck>llis8  was  what  one  would  call 
a  weakliog.  Yet  he  d^lores  the  de- 
cay of  his  powers.  "Yes,  sar,"  he 
sighs,  "I  wass  a  giant  off  sixteen;  but 
I  carry  de  burning  charcoal  on  my 
head,  and  she  bum  off  my  hafr,  and 
take  away  my  stren'th."  Thus  dwell- 
ing on  the  glories  of  his  vanished 
youth,  Ck>lliss  brings  us  to  the  foot  of 
the  winding  path  which  will  lead  us 
to  the  crater's  edge.  The  ascent  is 
gentle,  and  we  have  no  such  struggle 
before  us  as  on  the  Mome  Gam. 
Shaded  all  the  vmy  by  vast  for- 
eet-trees,  with  wild  begonias  grow- 
ing round  our  path,  we  plod 
steadily  upwards  for  two  thousand 
feet  I  had  fallen  a  little  behind  the 
rest  and  feeling  thirsty  I  called  a 
little  negro  boy  who  was  dogging  my 
steps  after  the  fashion  of  his  race, 
and  asked  him  if  he  could  find  me 
some  water.  "O  yes.  master,"  he 
answers  readily.  "But  I  have  noth- 
ing  to  put  it  In."     I  object     "Never 
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mind,  old  master;  me  bring  it  in 
bush;"  and  he  dived  down  the  slope, 
and  disappeared  in  the  thicket.  I 
was  wondering  what  the  strange  crea- 
ture could  mean,  when  he  emerged 
again,  holding  in  his  hand  a  sort  of 
bottle  extemporized  out  of  two  huge 
leaves,  and  containing  at  least  a  pint 
of  water.  How  I  was  to  come  at  the 
contents  of  this  frail  vessel  I  did  not 
see,  and  sat  staring  helplessly  at  m> 
young  benefactor,  who  gazed  at  me 
with  equal  perplexity.  Suddenly  his 
Jetty  features  were  lighted  up  by  an 
idea.  "Never  mind,  old  master,"  he 
cried  again;  '*me  bring  anodder 
bush;"  and  he  dived  again.  A 
minute  after  he  reappeared,  holding 
in  his  hand  a  tube  formed  from  the 
section  of  a  bamboo.  Qow  he  pro- 
cured it,  while  both  hands  were  occu- 
pied with  his  bottle  of  leaves,  is  a 
mystery  to  this  day;  but  there  it  was, 
and  by  its  aid  I  drank  my  fill  of 
water,  and  went  on  my  way  re- 
freshed. 

After  my  thirst  had  been  thus 
relieved  by  an  ingenious  negro,  I 
rejoined  our  party,  which  had  halted 
for  rest  and  refreshment  under  the 
shade  of  a  vast ,  fig-tree,  known  as  the 
Maroon  tree  in  this  neighborhood. 
Ck>lliss  is  gloating  over  the  flayed 
corpse  of  some  wretched  little  animal, 
which  has  been  slain  by  his  dog.  It 
is  the  agouti  (or  gooty  as  he  calls  it) 
which,  with  the  manachoo,  is  the  only 
mammal  Indigenous  to  the  island. 
After  half  an  hour's  rest  we  form  In 
single  file,  Oolliss  in  the  van,  with 
the  red  carcase  of  his  victim  dangling 
at  his  side.  We  now  pass  out  of  the 
region  of  forest-trees,  and  ascend  a 
steep  and  narrow  path  formed  of 
volcanic  ash,  for  we  are  climbing  the 
cone  of  the  crater,  where  nothing 
grows  but  dwarf  palms  and  bush. 
Now  and  then  we  hear  the  clear,  wild 
note  of  the  Souffriere  bird,  a  beautiful 
creature  which  seems  to  be  found 
only    on    this    mountain.     A    puff    of 


sulphurous  air  assails  our  nostrils,  the 
feverish  breath  of  the  Titan  whose 
prison-walls  we  are  scaling.  The  sun 
beats  fiercely  on  our  heads  as  we 
strain  upwards,  and  we  are  not  sorry 
when  a  Joyous  shout  from  our  ad- 
vanced guard  announces  that  we  are 
approaching  our  goal.  Another  mo- 
ment, and  we  stand  on  the  edge  of 
the  crater. 

At  first  all  we  can  see  is  a  whirling 
mass  of  mist,  eddying  like  steam  in 
that  vast  cauldron;  but  as  we  look, 
a  deep  rent  appears  in  that  swaying 
curtain,  and  we  catch  a  glimpse  of 
a  green  and  ghastly  pool  a  thousand 
feet  below  us.  As  the  wind  freshens, 
the  white  veil  rolls  away,  aoid  all 
that  gaping  chasm  lies  revealed. 
The  walls  of  the  crater  form  an 
irregular  circle  about  three  miles 
in  circumference;  seen  from  above 
they  seem  to  be  almost  perpendicular, 
but  in  reality  there  is  such  a  consider- 
able slope  that  a  stone  hurled  from 
the  brink  by  a  strong  and  practised 
hand  cannot  reach  the  waters  of  the 
lake.  A  strauge  sight  is  the  livid 
fioor  of  that  dread  abyss,  ever  chang- 
ing in  hue,  now  green,  now  black  as 
ebony,  and  then  again  so  dazzlingly 
white  that  it  looks  like  a  sheet  of  ice 
covered  with  snow.  The  sides  of  the 
crater  are  clothed  with  a  dense 
growth  of  bush  and  stunted  trees. 
Here  and  there  a  yellow  fiower,  some- 
what resembling  the  daffodil,  relieves 
the  general  monotony  of  green.  The 
prevailing  impression  is  one  of  sol- 
emn and  awful  beauty,  and  almost 
unearthly  calm.  With  such  loveli- 
ness has  the  healing  hand  of  time 
clothed  that  hideous  wound  which 
the  earth-bom  monster  once  tore  In 
his  mother's  side.  The  thought  in- 
evitably suggests  Itself,  when  will 
that  calm  be  broken?  When  will  that 
loveliness  be  marred?  Nine  years 
have  gone  by  since  we  asked  that 
question;  and  now  we  have  had  our 
answer. 
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Meanwhile  a  rolling  column  of  mist 
has  crept  silently  up  the  eastern  side 
of  the  mountain,  and  begins  to  de- 
scend into  that  yawning  pit.  On  it 
sweeps,  that  cloudy  battalion,  reach- 
ing down  with  writhing,  snaky  fingers 
to  greet  the  spirits  of  the  flood  below. 
Gradually  the  lake  and  walls  of  the 
crater  are  hidden  from  view,  and  the 
whole  void  is  filled  by  the  white 
mist. 

We  wake  from  our  dream  to  pursue 
our  march  upwards  along  the  wall  of 
the  crater,  to  the  little  wooden  shelter- 
house  where  we  are  ta  lodge.  It  is 
a  tiny  two-roomed  cabin  built  in  a 
snug  recess  under  a  sheltering  rock, 
where  the  sides  of  the  crater  reach 
their  greatest  elevation.  We  have 
the  key,  and  permission  to  use  the 
shelter,  from  the  Governor's  office  in 
Kingstown.  The  path  rises  steeply 
bef(»re  us,  and  it  is  half  an  hour 
before  we  reach  the  hut  Here  a 
small  difficulty  arises;  the  lock 
is  hampered,  and  the  key  will  not 
turn;  but  one  vigorous  kick  soon 
disposes  of  this  obstacle,  and  we  enter 
and  take  possession.  The  bearers 
are  paid  and  dismissed,  and  after  a 
hasty  meal  we  prepare  to  take  up  our 
quarters  f(Mr  the  night  Four  of  the 
party  are  provided  with  hammocks; 
I,  who  abhor  that  pendulous  and 
uneasy  form  of  couch,  go  forth  to 
gather  a  bundle  of  grass,  with  which 
I  build  a  nest  for  myself  on  the  floor. 
When  all  is  ready,  we  gather  round 
the  lamp,  to  smoke  a  final  pipe,  and 
taste  a  temperate  glass.  We  discuss 
our  plan  of  campaign,  and  when  that 
is  settled  we  startle  the  echoes  of 
the  mountain  with  many  a  lusty 
stave.  Then,  after  many  final  pipes, 
and  one  more  temperate  glass  (reader, 
'Us  a  thirsty  climate!)  we  seek  our 
several  lairs.  One  plump  and  elderly 
c<d]eague  is  curled  up  in  his  hammock 
and  sleeping  like  a  baby  bef<Nne  the 
recrt  of  us  have  kicked  off  our  boots. 
At  last  the  lamp  is  extinguished,  and 


our  little  shed  with  its  five  living 
occupants  is  wrapped  in  the  great 
silence  of  the  mountain. 

Our  little  hermitage  lies  thirty-flve 
hundred  feet  above  sea-level,  and  at 
that  elevation'  the  climate  is  suffi- 
ciently cool,  the  thtf  mometer  ranging 
from  sixty  to  seventy  degrees.  An 
unwonted  feeling  of  chilliness  rouses 
me  at  an  early  hour,  and  before  the 
others  are  stirring  I  steal  quietly  out 
to  inhale  the  welcome  freshness  and 
enjoy  a  quiet  hour  alone.  A  light 
mist,  already  melting  before  the 
growing  power  of  the  sun,  covers  the 
mountain-top,  and  everything  gives 
promise  of  a  fine  day.  Something 
stirs  in  the  bushes  which  overhang 
the  crater's  brink,  and  I  see  a  gleam 
as  of  living  emerald.  I  stand  motion- 
less, hardly  even  breathing  lest  I 
startle  that  shy  denizen  of  the  wil- 
derness, whatever  it  be.  And  lo!  it 
appears,  the  good  genius  of  the 
mountain,  in  the  shape  of  a  tiny 
humming-bird,  with  a  crest  of  vivid 
green,  which  glances  like  a  living 
jewel  as  the  exquisite  little  creature 
darts  rapidly  from  spray  to  spray. 
Presently  it  settles  on  the  topmost 
twig,  and  there  remains,  unabashed 
by  my  presence.  Is  it  fancy,  or  do 
I  really  catch  the  whispered  notes 
of  a  tiny  song,  faint  and  infinitely 
low?  No,  it  is  not  delusion,  it  is 
the  voice  of  that  lovely  little  spirit 
which  I  hear.  For  some  minutes 
it  continues,  and  then  the  voices  of 
my  companions  are  heard  from  the 
hut  breaking  the  silver  thread  of 
that  fairy  song,  and  recalling  me 
from  the  thoughts  of  that  gentle 
vision  to  the  grosser  cares  of  break- 
fast. The  charcoal-pan  is  filled  and 
lighted,  and  one  of  the  party,  setting 
it  on  his  head,  runs  up  and  down  the 
path,  to  fan  it  into  a  glow.  Another 
stands  over  the  spirit-lamp,  busily 
stirring  porridge  with  a  stick.  Ham- 
mocks are  rolled  up,  my  litter  is 
raked  into  a  coroer,  and  when  all  is 
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prepared  we  sit  down  to  our  homely 
board  with  mountain  appetites. 

We  have  hardly  finished  when  a 
voice  is  heard  outside,  and  through 
the  open  door  we  see  an  old  white- 
headed  negro,  gazing  intently  into 
the  crater,  and  muttering  to  himself 
"Hi!  she  no  talk  at  all!"  such  Is  the 
old  man's  qaint  comment  as  he  peers 
down  on  the  sluggish  waters  of  the 
lake.  The  expression  is  uncouth,  but 
the  thought  is  just,  and  the  poor  old 
fellow  has  touched  the  dominant  note 
in  that  scene,— its  awful,  and,  if 
I  may  say  so,  threatening  calm. 
Curiosity,  and  perhaps  some  dim 
instinct  of  poetry,  has  prompted  the 
veteran  to  visit  these  wilds,  which 
he  has  never  seen  before,  though  he 
has  lived  nearly  his  whole  life  in  the 
island.  He  tells  us  something  of 
his  story.  He  has  been  a  slave:  ''Black 
man  make  war  on  black  man;  take 
much  prisoners,  sell  dem  to  white 
man;  white  man  put  prisoners  on 
big  ship,  two,  three,  four  masts, 
and  sail  ober  de  seas;  most  ob  de 
prisoners  die  on  de  way,  trow  dem 
into  de  sea;  me  come  here,  where 
I  lib  thirty  years  as  slave."  Such 
is  that  simple  chapter  In  the  dark 
story  of  the  black  man's  wrongs  and 
the  white  main's  shame. 

It  is  time  to  give  some  more  par- 
ticular description  of  the  vast  moun- 
tain which  we  have  set  ourselves  to 
explore.  Our  account  may  grain  some 
interest  from  the  fact  that  these  hap- 
py fields,  the  playground  of  our  holi- 
days, have  now  vanished  for  ever. 
Those  scenes  of  varied  beauty  and  in- 
terest are  now  converted  Into  a  burn- 
ing fiery  furnace.  When  the  powers 
of  chaos  have  spent  their  rage,  a  new 
world  will  arise  on  the  ruins  of  the 
old,  with  new  shapes  of  loveliness  and 
wonder;  but  no  eye  will  ever  again 
behold  that  realm  of  ours.  The  great 
basto  on  whose  edge  we  were  lodging 
is  known  as  the  Old  Grater,  and  was 
formed    at    ciome    remote    period   of 


which  there  is  no  record.  North  of 
this,  and  divided  from  it  by  a  narrow 
and  perilous  ridge,  is  the  New  Crater, 
smaller  in  extent,  formed  by  the  great 
eruption  of  1812.  On  the  site  of  the 
New  Crater  there  once  stood  a  conical 
hill,  as  I  saw  in  an  old  print  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Behhid  these,  on 
the  north-western  side,  is  a  broken 
region,  seamed  by  innumerable  gul- 
lies, some  of  which  are  of  great  depth, 
and  closed  by  a  line  of  precipitous 
hills,  towering  three  or  four  hundred 
feet  above  the  extensive  plateau 
which  forms  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tain. Seen  from  a  distance  this  re- 
gion has  the  appearance  of  a 
level  plain;  but  he  who  tries  to 
cross  it,  choosing  what  seems  the 
shortest  route  to  the  heights  be- 
yond, will  find  himself  involved  in 
a  labyrinth  of  gullies  deep  enough 
to  swallow  whole  armies.  West  of 
the  mountain  is  a  black  and  dreary 
waste,  where  the  ashes  from  the  last 
eruption  lie  piled  to  an  immense 
depth,  channeled  in  all  •  directions  by 
the  viol^it  tropical  rains,  which  have 
formed  deep  alleys  in  the  great  cinder- 
bed  down  which  you  may  wander  for 
miles,  at  the  risk  of  being  whelmed 
by  the  fall  of  the  quaking  walls  of 
ash  towering  fifty  feet  above  your 
head.  No  green  thing  grows  there; 
it  is  the  realm  of  desolation,  the  very 
grave  of  Nature.  Emerging  thence 
we  come  to  the  last  great  feature  of 
the  Souffriere,  a  deep  gorge  through 
which  the  molten>  lava  once  plunged 
In  a  torrent  of  fire.  There  it  lies 
now,  a  frozen,  motionless  river,  with 
eddies  and  billows  carved  in  stone. 

Our  first  task  is  to  descend  the  Old 
•Crater.  Provided  with  ropes,  we 
make  our  way  to  the  point  where  the 
wall  is  lowest,  about  eight  hundred 
feet  above  the  lake.  One  by  one  we 
scramble  down,  easing  our  descent 
by  the  rope  In  danj»erous  places,  and 
holding  on  by  the  queer  little  dwarf- 
palms,  which  greet  us  with  a  shower 
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of  dirty  water  from  their  cup-like 
crown  of  leaves.  The  walls  drop  sheer 
to  the  water's  edge,  leaving  no  beach. 
At  the  bottom  we  find  a  rude  canoe, 
or  raft,  moored  to  a  tree.  Above  us 
tower  the  walls  of  this  vast  Colosse- 
um, and  opposite,  close  to  the  sky- 
line, we  can  just  discern  our  little 
cabin.  A  local  legend  is  connected 
with  this  wild  spot  The  negroes  say 
that  a  mermaid  had  made  her  home 
in  the  lake,  and  lived  there  with  her 
daughter.  Seeing  her  mother's  do- 
minion invaded  by  the  bold,  bad 
man  who  launched  that  raft  on  her 
waters,  the  mermaid's  daughter  died 
of  grief;  and  a  great  flood  which 
occurred  soon  afterwards,  causing 
much  havoc  and  loss  of  life,  was 
regarded  as  an  act  of  vengeance  on 
the  part  of  the  angry  mother  for  the 
death  of  her  child.  At  the  risk  of 
provoking  a  fresh  explosion  of  wrath 
from  the  queen  of  these  waters  we 
strip  off  oiur  clothes  and  plunge  into 
the  .Stygian  pool.  The  water  is 
strongly  tinged  with  alum  and  sul- 
phur, and  we  emerge  with  eyes  and 
Dosee  smarting  from  the  acrid  solu- 
tion. Then  one  adventurous  spirit 
unmoors  the  crazy  little  raft,  and 
launches  out  into  the  centre  of  the 
lake  to  take  soundings.  Down  goes 
the  lead  three  hundred  feet;  the 
line  is  run  out,  and  has  found  no 
bottom. 

On  our  way  back  we  have  a  fine 
view  of  St.  Lucia,  with  its  trim  peaks.^ 
the  Pitons,  rishig  like  tall  spires  two 
thousand  feet,  now  glowing  rosy  red 
In  the  sunset  When  we  reach  the 
hut  we  find  that  our  privacy  has  been 
Invaded.  A  burly  police-sergeant 
^attended  by  a  lad,  has  come  up  ftooir 
Chftteau  BelaJr,  to  enquire  Into  oar 
Tlolent  and  burglarlotn  proceedings 
of  the  day  before.  We  flnd  means 
to  appease  the  swarthy  ofDdal;  but 
all  our  eloquence  will  not  avail  to 
taduce  him  to  return  by  night  to 
Obftteau  Belair,  for  the  Souffriere  has 


an  evil  name,  and  even  by  day  is  full 
of  ghostly  terrors  for  the  n^px).  The 
boy,  however,  is  bidden  peremptorily 
to  depart  and  sets  out  in  the  gather- 
ing darkness  with  manifest  reluc- 
tance. Half  an  hour  afterwards  we 
hear  the  sound  of  scampering  feet 
and  a  wild  figure,  with  livid  counte- 
nance and  eyes  rolling  with  terror, 
bursts  into  the  hut  and  leans,  panting 
and  speechless,  against  the  wail.  It  is 
the  policeman's  boy.  When  he  is 
able  to  speak,  we  gather  that,  on 
reaching  the  comer  where  the  path 
branches  off  to  the  New  Crater  (he 
was  going  to  Georgetown,  on  the 
windward  side),  he  was  met  by  a 
duppy  (a  sort  of  goblin),  who  stood 
in  the  path,  and  shouted  in  a  terrible 
voice:  "You  cross  my  path  these 
three  times;  I  break  your  neck!" 
Not  waiting  to  hear  more  the  valiant 
youth  turned  tail,  and  ran  with  head- 
long speed  down  the  path  back  to 
the  hut.  It  would  have  been  cruel, 
even  if  it  had  been  possible,  to  drive 
the  poor  wretch  out  Into  the  darkness 
again,  and  he  was  allowed  to  stay  for 
the  night 

Next  morning  a  babel  of  i^oioes 
startles  us  early  from  our  slumbers, 
and  turning  out  in  a  body  to  learn 
the  cause  of  the  commotion,  we  flnd 
a  wild  troop  of  ragged  negroes,  men, 
women,  and  children,  camping'^out  on 
the  path  close  to  our  quarters.  They 
are  Shakers,  poor  even  to  destitution, 
who  have  tramped  the  whole  length 
of  the  island  from  Kingstown  to  hold 
a  prayer-meeting  on  the  lone  moun- 
tain  top:  No  fitter  spot  could  have 
been  chosen  to  kindle  the  true  spirit 
of  prayer,— the  One  Finite  striving 
to  rend  the  veil  which  divides  it  from 
the  One  Infinite.  We  watch  these 
strange  people,  grouped  in  every 
aittitude  of  religious  ecstacy,  some 
standing,  some  kneeling,  stretching 
out  their  hands  towards  the  crater, 
crying  and  beating  their  breasts. 

The    eventful    week    is    drawing   to 
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its  close,  crowded  with  wonderful 
experiences  not  to  be  forgotten  in  a 
lifetime.  It  is  our  last  evening,  and 
we  are  returning  from  a  long  day's 
march  which  has  led  us  into  the 
remotest  recesses  of  the  mountain. 
Through  the  winding  alleys  of  that 
city  of  ashes  we  take  our  way.  No 
sign  of  life  have  we  met  in  that 
home  of  desolation,  save  a  huge  black 
emake  lying  torpid  in  our 'path,  having 
supped,  apparently,  on  a  near  relation 
whose  head  was  still  protruding  from 
the  open  jaws  of  his  destroyer.  A 
fit  scene  for  that  cannibal  banquet! 
Tbe  sun  is  Just  kissing  the  red  lips 
of  the  crater  with  his  parting  beams, 
and  the  mist  gathers  fast  at  our 
heels,  as  we  come  out  into  the  wild, 
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moor-like  tract,  through  which  we 
must  pass  to  reach  our  hut:  At  this 
moment  our  ears  are  greeted  by  a 
clear,  sweet  note,  and  we  pause  in 
wonder  to  learn  the  source  of  that 
glorious  song.  Perched  on  the  top- 
most spray  of  a  solitary  tree  is  seen 
the  gay  form  of  a  Souffri^re  bird, 
pouring  out  all  his  heart  in  liquid 
music.  Unscared  by  our  presence  he 
sings  on;  it  is  not  unlikely  that  ours 
are  the  first  human  faces  he  has  ever 
seen,  and  that  experience  has  never 
taught  him  the  fear  of  man.  We  turn 
away  at  last,  but  our  steps  are  still 
followed  by  the  chant  of  that  lone 
singer,  filling  the  wilderness  with  mel- 
ody. 

E,  L.  HavelL 


THE  WINDS  OF  CATHRIGG. 


CHAPTER    XXXI. 

THX     MUBMUBIHe     OF    ISMUMElf  ABLX 
BEBS. 

The  sympathetic  modern  father  does 
jaiot  oppose  an  only  child  with  com- 
fort or  satisfaction.  David  Els- 
worthy  passed  many  unhappy  hours 
in  wondering  whether  he  was  doing 
rightly  by  his  Elsie.  How  little  he 
could  have  expected  a  year  ago  that 
such  possibilities  should  come  into  her 
quiet  life!  How  peacefully  the  six 
months  of  "Charles  Cross's"  presence 
had  passed  by!  The  present  assist- 
ant was  a  worthy  youth  who  did  his 
best  in  every  way,  but  who  regarded 
his  working  hours  aa  interruptions 
to  his  bicycle  and  his  cricket,  and 
whose  joy  was  his  smart  Sunday  tie 
and  gloves. 

As  for  Elsie,  though  life  was  stren- 
uous and  subject  to  periods  of  depres- 
sion and  alarm,  she  was  not  so  much 


to  be  pitied.  She  had  plenty  to  live 
for,  and  it  was  not  difilcult  for  her  to 
be,  as  her  aunt  and  father  said,  **very 
good.** 

She  took  her  place  and  kept  her 
counsel  amidst  the  summer  gaieties  ot 
Ashenhead  with  a  gentle  little  dignity 
peculiarly  her  own,  and  no  one  seeing 
or  hearing  her  would  have  guessed 
what  sharp  alternatives  were  placed 
before  her. 

Ashenhead  was  a  pleasant  place 
in  summer,  and  so  Edward  Ma- 
son thought  as  he  walked  down 
the  hill  through  the  broad  High 
Street,  noted  the  green  meadows 
and  low  hills  beyond,  and  the 
fresh,  clear  riv^  sparkling  in  the 
sunlight  As  he  came  towards  Riv- 
er Street,  his  eye  fell  on  a  figure 
quite  unmistakable  to  a  Marsdale 
eye— namely,  that  of  a  rough,  long- 
bodied,  pepper-and-salt  dog,  trotting 
along  the  pavement  in  company  with 
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a  young  lady  whom  Edward  at  once 
recognized.  Elsie  was  dressed  in  pale 
lilac,  everything  she  wore  was  fresh 
and  neat  and  quiet;  she  moved  grace- 
fully, her  little  straw  hat  rested  in  a 
becoming  curve  on  her  pretty  brown 
hair.  Although  she  was  dressed  in 
the  ordinary  style  of  the  moment,  a 
certain  inheritance  of  Quaker  modesty 
aud  reserve  distinguished  her. 

*'I  always  liked  her  looks,**  thought 
Edward;  **she  does  not  look  like  a 
fashion-plate  as  most  girls  do.*' 

At  that  moment  Elsie  crossed  the 
road  and  called  distinctly  and  gently: 

••Quince!     Quince!*' 

••Miss  Elsworthy,*'  said  Edward, 
stopping  and  bowing,  ••how  d*you  do? 
I  can't  mistake  Quince.  A  very  good 
dog  he  is,  too." 

Elsie  blushed  intensely,  but  she 
kept  her  composure  and  held  out  her 
hand. 

Edward  felt  that  he  did  not  know 
exactly  how  to  account  for  himself, 
but  Elsie  solved  the  difficulty  by  say- 
ing simply: 

"Did  you  come  to  see  my  father? 
He  is  away  on  business,  but  I  expect 
him  back  in  an  hour  or  so." 

"I  came  to  see  your  father— and 
you  too.  Miss  Elsworthy.  Garadoc 
asked  me  to  come." 

"Will  you  come  in  and  wait?*'  said 
Elsie,  self-possessed  still,  though 
her  nerves  tingled.  "Here  is  the  Mu- 
seum, and  here,"  she  added,  perhaps 
purposely,  "is  my  father's  shop.  He 
will  like  to  show  you  his  old  books 
and  some  of  the  curiostties.  My  aunt 
will  be  in,  I  think,  directly.  Would 
you  like  to  sit  in  the  garden?" 

She  led  the  way  as  she  spoke  into 
the  long  back  garden  in  all  the  glory 
of  white  pinks,  sweet  Williams,  Can- 
terbury bells,  and  early  roses. 

There  were  some  chairs  under  an 
acacia  tree,  which  was  Just  putting 
out  lovely  shell-pink  tassels,  unusual 
so  far  north,  but  the  garden  was  shel- 
tered, t 


Edward  said  all  that  was  polite,  as 
he  sat  down,  but  he  \  id  not  quite 
know  what  line  to  take,  till  Elsie 
said: 

•*I  hope  Viola  is  well,  Mr.  Mason. 
We  were  a  great  deal  together  after 
I  met  you  at  Beachcombe.*' 

"Oh  yes,  I  know,"  said  Edward, 
starting  into  attention.  ••Viola  is  well, 
I  believe.  She— she  seemed  to  have 
grown  more  oised  to  Beachcombe  when 
I  saw  her  there  the  other  day.  She 
talked  a  great  deal  of  you.  Crad  and 
I  were  so  glad  she  had  made  friends 
with  you." 

This,  of  course,  was  not  exactly 
what  Edward  had  come  to  Ashenhead 
to  say. 

"We  are  friends,*'  said  Elsie  ear- 
nestly. 

••Yes.  She  hadn't  any  friends  in 
Marsdale.  But  now  you  see.  Miss 
Elsworthy,  things  are  very  much 
changed.  Viola  will,  I  suppose,  be 
taken  out  and  see  all  sorts  of  people. 
My  mother  wants  her  to  have  more 
advantages,  and  her  aunts  think  her 
likely  to  be  admired." 

•'Don't  you  think  so?"  said  Elsie. 

"Oh  yes— yes.**  said  Ned,  ''of  course 
I  do.  She  was  admired  at  Beach- 
combe—wasn't  she?  You  were  there 
at  that— that— that  very  smart  ba- 
zaar." 

His  voice  sounded  as  if  a  differ- 
ent epithet  had  been  on  the  tip  of 
his  tongue.  "^I  mean  when  Winterton 
was  there  buying  cushions  and 
thkogs." 

"Yes,"  said  Elsie,  "Mr.  Winterton's 
feelings  were  very  profitable  to  the 
bazaar.  I  was  not  surprised  at  what 
happened.  And  now  Viola  tells  me 
he  is  cominig  back  to  England." 

"Ah!  She— she  would  be  glad  of 
that,  no  doubt?  She  probably  made 
a  mistake  in  sending  him  away?  You 
see.  Miss  Elsworthy,  both  Crad  and  I 
feel  that  Vi,  not  exactly  belonging 
either  to  her  aunts  or  now  to  my 
mother,    is    very    much    alone.      That 
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was  why  we  were  so  glad  she  had  a 
friend  in  you." 

Elsie,  to  whom  Edward*s  feelings 
had  always  been  visible,  smiled  a  lit- 
tle as  she  answered:  "I  think  Viola 
does  want  all  the  friends  she  has. 
She  is  not  like  most  girls  of  twenty; 
she  has  hardly  grown  np.  I  think  it 
wonld  be  a  great  pity  if  she  made  a 
mistake  again,  from  not  quite  know- 
ing what  she  was  about" 

"How— how?"  said  Edward  eagerly. 
"A  mistake  again?  In  refusing  or— 
or  accepting  Winterton?" 

"That  I  don't  quite  know,"  said 
Elsie.  "She  is  ashamed  at  not  having 
behaved  well  to  him.  And  I  think 
she  ought  to  know  all  the  alternatives 
that  she  may  have  before  her." 

"All?" 

"Yes.  That  she  may  Judge  fairly. 
She  likes  the  best  things  really,  if 
she  knows  that  they  exist" 

"Miss  Elsworthy,  I  can't  misumder- 
stand  you.  I  suppose  you— I  am  sure 
you  are  very  discerning— I  suppose 
you  guessed  my  secret  at  Beach- 
combe.  You  know  what  she  is  to  me 
But  you  know  how  she  has  grown  up 
to  regard  me.  And  now,  Just  when 
I  felt  free  to  speak,  this  change  of 
fortune  for  them  gives  her  such  new 
possibilities " 

"I  think  she  ought  to  know— 
anything  there  is,"  said  Elsie.  "It  is 
a  mistake,  I  think,  generally  to  keep 
things  secret" 

Edward  sat  silent  for  a  moment  or 
two,  digging  holes  in  the  turf  with 
his  walking  stick,  then  he  suddenly 
looked  up  with  a  start 

"Thank  you  for  your  words  and 
thoughts.  Miss  lElsworthy.  But  of 
course  I  did  not  come  to  talk  about 
myself.  I  am  here  at  Oaradoc's  re- 
quest, as  he  tells  me  very  untrue 
rumors  have  reached  his  friends 
here.  I  want  to  find  out  where  they 
started  from." 

"Neither  my  father  nor  I  believe 
in  the  rumors,"  said  Elsie. 


"I  am  in  Oaradoc's  confidence.  Miss 
Elsworthy,  and  I  think  you  like 
straightforwardness." 

"Yes,"  murmured  Elsie,  "I  believe 
in  that" 

"Grad  says  be  was  happier  here 
than  he  has  ever  been  in  his  life,  and 
I  see  how  Immensely  he  is  improved 
and  developed.  Now,  of  course,  he 
has  a  very  different  future  before 
him  from  what  we  feared.  I  think 
I  should  like  to  tell  you  a  little  about 
him.  It's  not,  of  course,  what  I  came 
to  do.  That  is  to  discover  the  source 
of  all  this  tittle-tattle.  But  I  should 
like  to  say  Just  a  littie." 

"I  should  like  to  hear  it,"  she 
replied. 

"Well,"  said  Edward.  "It  resolves 
itself  pretty  much  into  this.  Crad  is 
not  a  genius,  or  a  poet;  he  never  wrote 
a  verse  in  his  life,  nor  any  prose 
either  that  I  know  of.  But  he  has 
the  romantic  nature  in  him,  and  his 
attachment  to  Agnes  Fletcher  was  of 
the  stuff  that  dreams— and  fools— 
and  poets  are  made  of.  She's  a  beau- 
tiful girl  and  very  good.  But  it  was 
a  sort  of  fever  im  his  life  and  fit  for 
your  ears.    He  has  told  you?" 

"Yes,  I  quite  understand  it" 

"Yes.  Well,  it  is  over.  She  always 
knew  better.  He  was  very  foolish 
and  violent,  of  course,  afterwards. 
But  don't  think  for  one  moment  that 
it's  not  all  at  an  end.  And  mind  this, 
if  Garadoc  tells  you  so,  it's  perfectly 
true.  I  know,  for  I've  lived  with 
them  all.  No  one  of  the  three  ever 
told  a  lie.  They  can't  Then  he  was 
on  wretched  terms  with  bis  father. 
They  parted,  as  you  know,  with  vio- 
lence on  both  sides.  And,  alas!  they 
never  spoke  to  each  other  again.  He 
fell  before  the  poor  boy  reached 
him.  No  one  saw  it  happen.  You 
know  how  stories  and  mysteries  grow 
up,  and  the  notion  that  bis  neighbors 
suspect  something  more  is  agonizing 
to  Crad,  though  it  is  the  merest  title- 
tattle." 
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"I  know.  I  entirely  trust  him," 
8aid  Elsie. 

She  went  on  speaking  with  great 
effort,  and  with  a  still  greater  she 
looked  at  Edward  as  she  spoke. 

"We  do  not  believe  the  rumors,  but 
my  father  thinks  Sir  Caradoc  ought 
to  test  his  own  feelings  because  the 
circumstances  are  so  unusual.  And 
I  feel  that  I  want  him  to  show  every 
one  that  he  knows  his  own  wishes. 
While  he  was  here  he.  could  not  feel 
with  his  home  self,  and  since,  so 
much,  so  very  much  has  happemed. 
And  I  should  suppose  that  in  the  kind 
of  society  to  which  he  will  now  be- 
long I  should  not  seem  much  more 
his  equal  than  Agnes  Fletcher.  Per- 
haps, from  what  I  have  read  and  no- 
ticed, they  would  like  me  even  less. 
So  I  will  never  have  it  said  that  we 
took  advantage  of  his  having  been 
here  with  us.  That  shan't  be  said  of 
me.  And  it  shall  never  be  said  of  him 
that  he  did  not  come  to  me  of  his  o^vn 
will,  after  knowing  about  other  peo- 
ple. So  that  I  have  resolved  that  I 
will  not  be  engaged  to  him  for  a  year 
from  now.     Then,  if  he  will,  he  may 

come  back.     He  knows " 

She  could  not  continue  and  held 
herself  still  with  a  great  effort. 

As  Edward  met  her  look,  at  once 
innocent  and  strong,  and  listened 
to  her,  and  llst^ied  to  the  re- 
fined and  thoughtful  view  which 
she  expressed  with  a  completeness 
that  had  a  certain  formality,  he  felt 
that  she  was  Indeed  unlike  the  aver- 
age product  of  up-to-date  society. 
She  spoke  as  if  she  had  been  sending 
her  knight  out  to  prove  himself,  and 
her  comprehension  of  the  situation, 
and  her  sense  also  of  what  was  dne 
to  her  own  dignity,  struck  him  ex- 
ceedingly. 

"Yet"  he  said,  "you  advise  me  to 
defy  all  these  cosisideratlons." 

•*That  is  different"  said  Blsie,  "and 
—and  I  only  wanted  Viola  to  know. 
He— he— he  knows ^" 


She  started  up  blushing  exceedingly 
and  walking  away  began  to  gather 
some  pinks,  and  if  Edward  had 
thought  that  her  scruples  showed  any 
want  of  feeling  he  was  now  reas- 
sured. 

•She  came  back  in  a  minute,  hold- 
ing out  the  pinks  and  murmuring 
something  about  their  sweet  smell, 
and  then  ^ward  said  in  a  lighter 
tone: 

"I  think  I  quite  understand  you. 
Miss  Elsworthy,  and  agree  with  you, 
and  admire  you.  But  now,  I  came  to 
see  if  I  could  trace  the  scandals.  Can 
you  help  me?  I  gather  that  they  have 
reached  Northborough." 

"Yes,"  said  Blsie.  "I  don't  know 
exactly  how  my  father  heard  of  them, 
or  if  he  would  tell  you.  But  I  really 
don't  think  there  is  any  harm  in  my 
saying  that  I  heard  of  them  from  a 
girl  friend,  who  has  relations  there. 
And,  dear  me!  here  she  is!  She  some- 
times comes  to  tea  with  me." 

Quince  barked  as  Elsie  spoke,  and 
a  young  lady, .  who  looked  like  a 
fashion  plate,  appeared  at  the  house 
door. 

"Good  heavens!"  thought  Edward, 
as  Elsie  introduced  Miss  Manvera; 
"suppose  Grad  had  fallen  in  love  with 
her!" 

Mattie  Manvers,  who  had  thought 
at  first  that  she  had  surprised  Elsie 
with  Caradoc,  was  much  edified  at 
finding  anoth^  strange  young  man 
in  River  Street  and  looked  arch  and 
curious  as  the  maid  brought  out  some 
tea  and  some  general  remarks  passed 
on  the  weather,  and  the  flowers,  and 
on  the  charms  of  Quince,  who,  by  the 
way,  disliked  Mattie  so  much  as  to  be 
far  from  charming  to  her. 

Presently,  however,  Elsie  said  com- 
posedly: 

"Mattie,  Mr.  Mason  has  come  from 
Sir  Caradoc  Crosby  to  Inquire  about 
all  that  foolish  talk  you  once  repeated 
to  me.  My  father  heard  it  and  it  has 
been  mentioned  to  Sir  Caradoc.     Per- 
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haps    you    would    not     mind    saying 
where  you  beard  it" 

"I— I  don*t  think  I  quite  remember, 
dear  Elsie^"  said  Mattie,  looking 
rather  frightened. 

"My  step-brother,  Sir  Caradoc  Cros- 
by,'' said  Edward,  "has  asked  me  to 
try  to  trace  out  some  rumors  to  his 
discredit  They  don't  appear  to  me 
of  much  coneequenee,  but  he  does  not 
wish  any  friends  whom  he  made 
while  at  Ashenhead  to  be  annoyed  by 
them.  He  intends,  you  Imow,  now 
that  he  has  come  in  ta  so  considerable 
a  fortune,  to  put  Cathrigg  Hall  into 
entire  repair  and  live  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  I  advised  him  to  take  the 
trouble  to  contradict  any  misappre- 
hensicms." 

"Oh!"  cried  Mattie.  "I— I  am  quite 
sure  it  was  all  nonsense.  Of  course, 
now  we  know  Sir  Caradoc  Crosby  is 
such  a  very  different  sort  of  person 
it  would  be  quite  impossible!  I  told 
fllsie  in  confidence." 

"No,  Mattie,  I  don't  think  you  did," 
said  Elsie.  "You  told  me  every  one 
in  Northborough  and  Ashby  was  talk- 
ing about  it" 

"The  only  thing  worth  referring  to," 
said  Edward,  '*is  that  I  understand 
that  it  has  been  said  that  my  brother 
made  incorrect  statements  before  the 
coroner  as  to  the  mannier  of  his  fa- 
ther's death.  That  as  of  course  you 
know.  Miss  Manvers,  would  be  a 
libel." 

"Oh  but  Mr.  Mason,  I  didn't  say 
that  I  said  people  thought  it  strange, 
and  girls  can't  make  a  libel." 

"Oh  yes,  they  can.  You  see,  as  no 
one  but  Sir  Caradoc  Crosby  was  pres- 
ent at  the  time,  there  can  be  no  evi- 
dence but  his  own.  And  to  accuse 
any  one  of  false  swearing  without 
evidence  is  a  libel,  undoubtedly." 

"Oh,  I  don't  believe  it  one  bit  now, 
Mr.  Mason.  You  know,"  very  sweet- 
ly, "U8  girls— we  do  chatter.  G^entle- 
men  mustn't  be  too  hard  on,  us!" 

Whatever  Edward  might  have  seen 


fit  to  say  was  interrupted  by  the  en- 
trance of  Miss  Sophia,  who  was  duly 
introduced  to  Edward,  who  explained 
the  occasion  of  his  appearance  there. 

"I've  been  telling  Mr.  Mason  it's 
all  so  different  now,"  said  Mattie. 

"That  is  so."  said  Miss  Sophia. 
**Thee  sees,  friend  Edwaj*d  Mason, 
that  Caradoc  Crosby  by  using  a  name 
not  his  own  gave  some  occasion  for 
talk.  Nor  were  people  afraid  to  talk 
of  a  youth  in  trouble.  That  is  the 
way  of  the  world.  But  I  think  thee 
will  find  that  no  one  will  take  away 
the  character  of  ^  a  person  of  conse- 
quence who  is  rich  also.  And  I 
should  advise  thee  and  him  to  say 
no  more,  as  there  is  no  evidence  at  all 
about  it  We  in  this  house  thought 
well  of  the  young  man  from  the  first 
and  we  think  so  still.  But,  thee 
knows,  people  love  to  have  something 
to  say." 

"There  is  a  great  deal  in  what  you 
say.  Miss  Elsworthy,"  said  Edward. 
"I  came  to  find  out  if  these  rumors 
were  worth  noticing." 

"Thee  can  consult  my  brother  Da. 
vid,"  said  Miss  Elsworthy,  "and  there 
he  comes." 

Edward  rose,  and  Elsie  went  for- 
ward to  introduce  him  to  her  father, 
who  after  a  word  or  two  took  him  in- 
to the  house  for  a  freer  conversation. 
Mattie  burst  out: 

"Oh  dear  me,  Elsie!'  I  never  would 
have  said  a  word,  or  believed  a  word 
if  I'd  known.  Not  that  I  did  believe 
it  but  of  course  it's  all  so  different 
And  one  knows  gentlem^i  of  rank 
and  fortune  will  be  rather  wild.  I've 
so  often  read  of  it  And  Elsie,  you'll 
forgive  me,  though  you  ought  not  to 
have  told  of  me,  and  when  you're  Lady 
Crosby  and  live  in  a  lovely  house,  and 
have  house  parties,  and  hunt  break- 
fasts and  balls,  and  play  cards  in  the 
daytime,  and  wear  tea-gowns  at  after- 
noon tea,  instead  of  cmly  for  small 
parties  in  the  evening,  you'll  ask  me  to 
stay,  won't  you?    I  should  love  it." 
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'Thee  knows  best,  Mattle/'  said  Miss 
Sophia,  **why  thee  repeated  idle  tales 
to  Elsie;  but  thy  tongue  is  running 
much  too  fast  now.  Thee  should  learn 
to  guide  it  better." 

''Don't  talk  any  more  nonsense,  Mat- 
tie,"  said  Elsie.  "Had  you  anytliing 
particular  to  say  to  me  this  afternoon?*' 
"Oh  yes,*'  said  Mattle,  subdued.  "I 
came  to  talk  about  the  Sunday-school 
treat  Do  you  think  Florrie  Kitson 
ought  to  go?  She  hardly  ever  comes  to 
school,  and  I've  seen  her  walking  with 
a  young  man  instead.  But  I  don't  want 
to  be  hard  on  her."  And  on  this  new 
topic  Mattie  proceeded  to  talk  with  a 
degree  of  good  sense  not  indicated  by 
her  former  conversation. 

In  the  meantime  Edward  Mason  and 
Mr.  Blsworthy,  conceiving  a  hearty  lik- 
ing for  each  other,  agreed  that  the  talk 
about  Agnes  Fletcher  must  be  left  to 
die  away  of  itself,  but  tliat  a  visit  to 
Mr.  Hoxton  at  Northborough  might  be 
desirable  to  show  that  Sir  Garadoc 
Crosby  was  aware  of  the  possibility  of 
libellous  talk  about  the  manner  of  his 
father's  death  and  would  not  sit  down 
quietly  under  it 

But  all  depended  on  Garadoc's  own 
behavior.  He  had  his  name  to  make, 
and  his  future  to  secure. 

CHAPTER    XXXII. 

FORBCASTS. 

Agnes  Wilson  got  a  lift  in  the  cart 
of  the  "vet"  who  was  going  to  Mars- 
dale  to  see  a  sick  cow,  and  being  set 
down  at  the  foot  of  the  Scunner  Head 
she  soon  climbed  the  big  shoulder  of 
the  mountain  and  passed  over  into 
Swarthdale,  presenting  herself  in  the 
kitchen  of  Swarth  Ghyll  farm  at  a  still 
early  hour. 

"Eh,  Aggie,  woman!  What's  brought 
you  back?"  cried  her  mother,  turning 
round  from  her  oven. 

"I've  come  back,  mother,  because  I 
understand   as    Matthew   has    spoken 


light  of  me,  as  he  never  would  have 
done  if  Joe  were  here  to  tell  him  on't." 
"Matthew!    What  d'ye  say,  lass?" 
"  'Tis  said  that  I've  been  letting  Sir 
Caradoc  come  after  me  again,  since  my 
man  was  taken.    'Tis  a  shame  to  gi'  a 
young   man  an  ill  name,  but  'tis    my 
good  name  I'm  concerned  wi'— and  I'll 
not  put  up  wi'  false  tales  of  me." 
"But  why  dost  'ee  lay  it  on  Mat?" 
"If  it*s  not  Mat  as  said  it,  he's  my 
brother,  and  he*s  bound  to  contradict 
it!" 

Agnes  was  the  best  educated  as  well 
as  the  strongest  character  of  the  fam- 
ily. She  was  quiet  and  self-contained, 
and  never  flew  out,  as  her  father  and 
brothers  sometimes  did,  nor  cried,  as 
Matthew's  wife,  Becca,  was  given  to 
do  when  she  could  not  get  her  way;  but 
she  was  a  power  in  tlie  family  from  her 
determination  and  way  of  going 
straight  to  the  point  She  waited  till 
the  approach  of  dinner-time  brought  in 
her  father  and  elder  brother,  who  ex- 
claimed at  sight  of  her,  when  her 
mother  said: 

"Aggie  has  heard  that  ye  wouldna  let 
Jem  go  to  Cathrigg,  and  that  tales  have 
been  put  about  of  hersel'  and  young  Sir 
Caradoc.  Ye're  bound  to  tell  her.  Mat 
what's  set  you  on  thinking  ill  of  her." 
Matthew  Fletcher,  a  big,  dark  man,  as 
liandsome  as  Agnes  herself,  but  with  a 
sullen,  rather  stupid  face,  deposed  tliat 
he  did  not  forget  Sir  C'radoc's  conduct 
at  the  wedding,  and  that  he  had  him- 
self seen  Agnes  talking  to  him  and  had 
heard  other  folks  speak  of  it 

"And  what  for  no'?"  said  Agnes, 
standing  straight  up  and  speaking  out 
firmly.  "When  was  the  day  that  I  would 
not  have  spoken  with  Mr.  Crad,  or  Mr. 
Quentin,  or  Miss  Vi?  Mr.  Crad  was 
foolish,  as  lads  will  be,  but  he  meant 
me  no  ill,  nor  did  none.  And  if  I'd 
been  minded  to  wed  him,  as  he  asked 
me  honest  and  straight,  I  wouldna  ha' 
shamed  him,  nor  any  of  you.  But  I'd 
walked  wi'  Joe  ever  sin  I  were  a  lass 
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o*  fifteen,  as  ye  mind  well.  Mr.  Crad 
bas  b^ged  my  pardon  for  his  conduct 
on  our  wedding-day,  and  now  he's 
meaning  to  wed  a  young  lady  he's 
come  to  know.  And  I  have  wished  him 
and  her  well  with  all  my  heart.  And 
ye're  d<^g  me  an  111  turn  by  casting  It 
up  to  him.** 

"She's  In  the  right,"  said  the  father. 
"Mr.  Crad— Sir  Garadoc,  I  should  say, 
has  asked  her  pardon  and  there's  nowt 
to  say." 

"What'd  ye  have,  Aggie?**  said  Mat 
sulkily. 

"I'd  have  mother  take  Jem  to  Cath- 
rigg, and  say  as  father'd  turned  it  over 
In's  mind  If  Malster  Mitchell's  place  Is 
open,"  said  the  Inexorable  Agnes;  "and 
Jem  mun  do's  best.  It's  a  rare  chance 
for  a  laddie." 

**There  be  them,"  muttered  Matthew, 
**that  say  there  were  none  to  see  how 
owd  Sir  C'radoc  came  by's  end." 

"An*  ye'd  better  not  be  one  on  'em," 
said  A^es  flashing  round  at  him,  "for 
none  can  say  but  young  Sir  C'radoc 
and  the  Lord  above,  as  he  called  on  to 
witness  his  words  afore  t'  Crowner." 

"Ay,  ay,  Mat,"  said  the  father.  "If  s 
ill  meddling  with  Crowner's  law.  And 
Crosbys  Is  men  o'  their  word,  when 
all's  said.  There's  Quince,  poor  owd 
lad— owd  Quince,  'gin  he  sells  one  on 
yon  dogs  o'  hls'n,  he'll  point  out's  fall- 
ings and  defects  before  he  drives  a  bar- 
gain. Na!  na!  Sir  C'radoc's  self  ne'er 
mended  's  gates  wl'  rotten  wood 
painted  o'er!" 

Agnes  thus  got  her  way  In  the  family 
conclave.  When  it  was  all  over  she 
cried  a  little,  and  eased  her  mind  by 
telling  her  mother  that  she  hated  the 
"Green  Man"  and  her  work  there,  and 
that  she'd  sooner  wash  the  stones  and 
feed  the  calves  at  Swarth  Ghyll,  but 
live  with  Becca  she  wouldn't.  'Twas 
Becca  that  put  notions  into  Mat's  head, 
and,  as  she  put  it,  had  flung  Mr.  Crad 
in  hOT  face. 

She  had  to  go    back  to  the  "Green 


Man,"  however,  for  the  present,  and  on 
her  way  she  chose  to  visit  a  person 
who  had  shown  her  but  little  good-will 
—namely,  Mrs.  Penaluna  at  Greenhead 
Howe.  Biddums,  enchanted  with  her 
new  silk  gown,  and  full  of  delighted 
pride  in  the  hopes  of  her  "chlU'en,"  as 
she  called  Caradoc  and  Viola,  was  In- 
clined to  be  friendly.  Agnes'  affairs 
belonged  to  the  far  past,  and  every- 
thing was  different  now. 

She  received  the  late  sitting  of  eggs, 
with  which  Agnes  had  provided  her- 
self, graciously,  invited  her  to  a  cup  of 
tea  and  a  hot  tea-cake,  and  was  soon 
dilating  on  the  happy  future  in  store 
for  Marsdale. 

"Law.  my  dear  soul,**  she  said,  "that 
there  Hydro,  would  never  have  got 
along  here.  We'd  have  ill-wished  un  till 
he'd  dried  up  and  withered  away.  1 
seed  him.  In  his  shiny  hat  and  coat,  a 
counter-jumping  fellow.** 

This  confusion  of  the  Hydro,  with  its 
representative,  Mr.  Boswell,  and  the 
consequent  anthropomorphic  presenta- 
tion of  it  in  his  person,  passed  unno- 
ticed by  Agnes. 

"It  would  ha'  been  strange  to  see  the 
Hydro.,"  she  said.  "And  how  Is  Mr. 
Quince  keeping?" 

"Mr.  Quince  is  enjoying  of  a  val'able 
book  as  Sir  C'radoc  have  brought  him. 
*Uncle,*  says  he,  'here*s  something  to 
amuse  you  In  bad  weather.'  And  mas- 
ter, he  do  pat  it  as  if  'twas  a  puppy. 
Ah!  my  poor  master  '11  have  a  peaceful 
end  now." 

"Peaceful  end,  Mrs.  Penaluna?  Why, 
sure  there's  nought  amiss  wl'  Mr. 
Quince?" 

"No,"  said  Biddums,  shaking  her 
head,  "but  he've  had  a  hard  life.  Mrs. 
Wilson,  and  he've  come  to  the  time  to 
feel  it  And  so,  you're  over  to  Ashby 
to  your  auntie  at  the  'Green  Man.' 
Think  'e'll  stop  there?" 

"For  a  while,"  said  Agnes,  "but 
you've  heard  maybe  that  Joe's  elder 
brother  is  in  New  Zealand.     I've  had 
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a  thought  of  going  to  him.  Joe  and  me 
we'd  thought  it  over.  And  as  they  said 
'twas  the  women  they  wanted  most,  if 
I  get  a  kindly  answer  to  the  letter  I've 
wrote  I'll  maybe  go  after  all." . 

"Why,  there's  mighty  good  wages  to 
be  got  out  there,  I'm  told,"  said  Bid- 
dums,  who  was  a  person  who  kept  her 
ears  open,  "and  women  are  scarce  and 
precious  too!" 

"I  thought  I  might  maybe  help  some 
lady  with  children  going  out  and  get  a 
free  passage,  but  'tis  far  from  home." 

"Yes,  sure,"  said  Biddums.  "If  there's 
chill'en,  home  comes  with  'em.  Law, 
'twas  like  a  foreign  country  when  us 
come  here  from  Falmouth.  But  I'm  at 
home  where  all  my  chill'en  was  born, 
my  dear,  and  I'll  be  buried  beside  'em." 

Agnes  looked  at  her  with  some  sur- 
prise. The  self-forgetting  love  which 
had  made  this  "barren  woman  a  Joyful 
mother  of  children"  not  her  own  was 
a  little  strange  to  the  younger  woman 
to  whom  the  tie  of  faithful  service  ap- 
pealed less  strongly.  She  felt  lonely 
and  she  had  detected  a  certain  satisfac- 
tion in  Mrs.  Penaluna's  receipt  of  her 
words. 

Biddums,  however,  was  kind.  She 
entered  into  a  long  talk  on  the  merits 
and  sufferings  of  the  lost  Joe,  and 
heartily  agreed  that  Swarth  Ghyll  gave 
Agnes  no  room  as  things  were  at  pres- 
ent 

"Law,  my  dear  soul,"  she  said,  as  she 
wished  her  good-bye,  **you're  not  called 
on  to  be  in  a  hurry.  You  set  and  think 
it  over.  There's  a  many  as'll  want  to 
have  a  voice  in  the  matter.  And  look'ee 
here,  my  dear,  eddicate  yourself  a  bit. 
It  don't  matter  for  an  old  woman  like 
me,  but  times  is  changed  and  the  school 
here  at  Marsdale  ain't  up  to  nothing. 
If  you're  going  over  seas  you'll  want 
eddlcatlon." 

Agnes  was  not  a  bookish  person, 
though  her  aunt  had  given  her  a  year's 
schooling  at  Ashby.  She  cared  little  for 
books. 


"Why,  Mrs.  Penaluna,"  she  said,  "I 
didn't  know  yon  set  so  much  store  by 
being  a  scholard." 

"Bless  your  heart!"  said  Biddums,  "I 
ain't  no  scholard;  I  left  school  when 
I  was  ten  year  old.  But  I'd  a  got  some 
lamin'  if  I'd  come  into  the  world  nowa- 
days. 'Taint  true  as  lamin'  makes  bad 
servants  or  bad  wives:  'tis  idleness  and 
empty  heads  makes  maids  good  for 
nothing.  This  here  Lizzie  as  I've  got 
here  now,  'tis  frizzing  of  her  hair,  and 
counting  of  her  steps  for  fear  she'd 
take  one  too  many,  that  makes  her  an 
idle  slut.  She  don't  waste  her  time 
casting  up  figures  or  studying  her 
books.  But  there,  I  must  be  stirring. 
Master'll  be  coming  into  his  dinner. 
That  there's  Jem  barking.  I'd  have 
known  him  out  in  New  Zealand." 

Agnes  took  her  leave,  having  ascer- 
tained that  no  suspicion  of  herself  ex- 
isted in  the  mind  of  Mrs.  Penaluna, 
who  evidently  knew  of  no  reports  to 
the  young  baronet's  discredit. 

No  bird  of  the  air  had  carried  the 
matter  to  Greenhead  Howe,  and  what- 
ever whispers  the  winds  of  Cathrigg 
blew  round  about,  it  rested  much  with 
Garadoc  himself  whether  the  whispers 
should  become  audible. 

This,  at  least,  without  metaphor,  was 
pretty  much  what  Edward  Mason  said 
to  him  when  they  met  at  Cathrigg  Hail 
after  Edward's  visit  to  Ashenhead. 

"There's  nothing  to  take  hold  of,"  he 
said.  "It's  little  but  a  sort  of  simula- 
crum; a  reflection  of  old  ideas.  Of 
course  you  might  take  a  run  abroad  for 
an  indefinite  period  and  let  it  all  die 
out" 

"I'll  be  shot  if  I  do!"  said  Caradoc. 

"Or  you  may  stay  here  and  show 
people  for  yourself  what  you're  made 
of." 

*That  is  what  I  mean  to  do,"  said 
Caradoc.  "I've  made  the  music,  I'll 
face  it" 

"When  I  say  stay  here,  of  course  I 
don't  mean  constantly.    You  should  go 
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to  town  and  of  conne  there'll  be  via^ 
ita" 

**That  sort  <rf  thing  can  keep,"  said 
Caradoc.  "At  any  rate  I'll  wait  till  I'm 
asked.  No!"  he  stood  np  and  spoke 
emphatically.  "I  owe  it  to  the  lady  I 
h(^)e  to  marry  to  show  that  I  can  live 
here  and  give  rise  to  no  comments. 
And,"  dropping  into  a  simpler  tone, 
**you  see,  there's  nothing  I  can  do  for 
my  father,  no  way  I  can  make  up  to 
him  so  good  as  setting  this  place  and 
our  name  on  their  legs  again.  I  must 
liye  down  my  own  record  and  his." 

It  was  a  fine  thought,  if  uttered  with 
the  audaciousness  of  sanguine  youth. 

"I  couldn't  give  myself  up,  Ned, 
when  she  trusts  me,"  he  added,  "and 
God  knows  I  don't  look  lightly  at 
what's  behind  me." 

"I'm  sure  you  don't,  Crad.  You'll  do, 
I'm  certain,"  said  Eldward,  warmly. 

"But  talking  of  visits,"  said  Crad, 
sitting  down  again  and  speaking  in  a 
lighter  tone.  "I've  had  a  long  letter 
from  the  aunts.  They  want  to  take  Vi 
into  Cornwall  on  a  round  of  visits 
among  her  friends  and  connections. 
They've  considered  the  matter,  they 
say,  about  Wlnterton  who  is  coming 
home,  and  they  think  Vi  had  better  not 
be  made  to  feel  that  she  has  to  make 
up  her  mind  at  once.  They  know  all 
the  beet  people,  you  see,  of  a  quiet  sort 
I  don't  suppose  they'd  be  smart  houses 
exactly." 

"Heaven  forbid!"  ejaculated  Edward, 
and  then  checking  himself:  "But  of 
course,  I  forgot,  she  ought  to  have 
every  opportunity."  repeating  this  shib- 
boleth in  a  melancholy  voice. 

"Well,  she  can't  go  out  in  London 
this  year,  though  they  say  they  have 
plans,  *if  necessary,'  for  next  season. 
Aunt  Bessie  says  she  always  meant  to 
take  her  among  old  family  friends,  and 
that  now  it  is  more  than  ever  desir- 
able." 

"Yes,"  said  Edward. 

"Then   the   mother  writes   that   she 


quite  approves,  for  nothing  can  be  done 
down  here  at  present.  You  see,  Ned,  I 
mean,  when  this  place  is  set  to  rights, 
by-and-by,  when  the  mother  can  go  out 
properly,  that  she  shall  come  and  open 
Cathrigg  Hall  to  the  neighbors.  She 
shall  be  mistress  here  before  I  marry, 
for,  Ned,  I've  found  out  what  we  owe 
her,  what  she  did  for  us.  And  I'll  show 
that  I  know  it." 

"Crad,"  said  Edward  suddenly.  **if, 
when  she  has  seen  the  world,  and  had 
her  opportunities,  and  if  she  doesn't 
care  for  Winterton,  will  you  give  Vi  to 
me?  There!  if  s  out!  Your  Elsie  guessed 
it  somehow,  and  told  me  I  ought  to 
speak.  It's  nothing  new.  I've  always 
—worshipped  her." 

"You?  VI?"  ejaculated  Caradoc,  ex- 
tremely astonished.  "Was  that  why  she 
wouldn't  have  Winterton?" 

"Crad!  Is  it  possible?  Do  you  think 
so?"  cried  Edward,  blazing  up  into  ex- 
citement such  as  Crad  had  never 
known  in  him.  "But  no— she  knows 
nothing  about  it  But  on  the  principle 
of  being  square  and  above  board,  I 
thought  you  ought  to  know.  I  think 
you'd  better  not  say  anything  now. 
Only  if  the  way  lies  open,  1  mean  to 
try,  and  if  I  fail,  I  think  you  know  that 
I'm  man  enough  not  to  let  anything  be 
disturbed  by  it." 

"Well,"  said  Crad  reflectively,  "I  sup- 
pose Vi  is  very  handsome." 

"I  can't  conceive  how  you  can  ever 
have  failed  to  be  aware  of  it" 

"I  thought  we  were  all  just  alike," 
said  Crad.  "Poor  Quentin  was  a  fine- 
looking  chap  certainly.  Well,  Ned," 
the  young  head  of  the  house  concluded, 
"of  course  I  shan't  stand  in  your  light, 
and  I  mean  VI  to  be  properly  provided 
for.  But  I  don't  think  somehow  that 
the  aunts  will  favor  you." 

"I  know  they  won't  But  now  I  feel 
free  to  do  the  best  I  can.  By  all  means 
let  her  go  on  the  visits.  Then  she  won't 
feel  she  ought  to  accept  Winterton." 

"I  think  the  aunts  will  run  him  as 
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their  candidate  in  the  end,  unless  some 
great  swell  cuts  him  out/'  said  Crad, 
"but  Vi  will  have  her  own  say  in  the 
matter.  But  you  haven't  told  me  half 
what  you  did  at  Ashwihead." 

Tli«  BiiadBj  IfAcasiD*. 


And  with  this  fruitful  and  inter- 
minable subject  in  hand,  the  rest  of  the 
evening  passed,  for  Crad  at  Jeast,  very 
happily. 

Christabel  Coleridge. 


{To  be  eontiuMfd,) 


CONCERNING  HERBS  AND  BEASTS. 


An  ancient  book,  bound  in  brown 
leather  and  tooled  with  care:  a  book 
now  worm-eaten  and  fallen  from  its 
high  estate.  Speculum  Mundi  it  is 
called,  "being  a  serious  discourse  of 
the  causes,  continuances  and  qualities 
of  things  in  nature,*'  printed  AnnoDom. 
1643  by  Roger  Daniel,  Printer  to  the 
Universitie  of  Cambridge,  and  dedi- 
cated to  the  Duke  of  Richmond  of  the 
day,  Lord  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports, 
to  whom  the  author  "by  continuing  the 
Dedication  of  this  unworthie  work, 
wishes  the  continual  increase  of  his 
Grace's  renown  upon  Earth  and  Hap- 
piness in  Heaven  hereafter." 

Erstwhile,  without  doubt,  a  precious 
book,  much  conned  and  considered  by 
the  Welsh  squire  who  owned  it.  Notes 
written  in  an  Ink  now  pale  brown  with 
age  adorn  its  margins,  and  here  and 
there  are  crosses  marked  with  vehe- 
ment pen,  as  though  to  emphasize  the 
truth  of  the  words  set  down.  Mighty 
pins,  whose  heads  and  points  are  fear- 
ful to  look  on,  hold  the  yellow  age- 
stained  leaves  together,  and  within, 
upon  the  cover  of  the  book,  is  written 
in  the  sharp  and  stilted  hand  of  other 
days,  the  owner's  name: 

John  Wynne,  hys  Booke 
God  gave  him  Grace  thier  on  to  Looke. 

It  Is  another  John,  one  surnamed 
Swan,  who  writes  the  book;  and,  being 
an  old  fellow  of  a  determined  and 
whimsical  personality,  he  thus  proceeds 


to  introduce  himself  and  the  puri)ort 
of  his  work  to  his  Gentle  Reader:  "Al- 
though I  go  not  about  to  teach  the 
learned,  yet  the  ignorant  may  be  in- 
structed in  what  before  they  knew  not; 
yea.  the  learned  may  also  be  occa- 
sioned to  call  to  mind  something 
which  for  the  present  has  either  slipt 
or  slept  their  memories."  And  lest  any 
man  should  dare  to  doubt  these  facts 
that  he  would  tell,  he  states  also  that 
"though  I  be  no  Stoick  to  tie  God's 
mlghtie  hand  to  second  causes,  yet  I 
verily  believe  that  all  things  are  not 
beyond  the  course  of  nature  which 
seem  to  be  extraordinarie." 

Therefore,  oh  Gentle  Readers,  be  ye 
learned  or  be  ye  ignorant,  in  all  good 
faith  and  in  exceeding  penitence  for 
your  foolishness  in  allowing  these 
strange  facts  to  have  slipt  or  slept  your 
memories,  take  heed  I  pray  you  all 
these  extraordinarie  things,  which  good 
Master  John  Swan  would  have  you 
know,  concerning  the  Heavens  above 
and  the  earth  beneath  and  the  waters 
under  the  earth!  Much  has  he  to  tell 
of  clouds  and  mists,  of  flying  dragons 
and  of  the  men  and  women  of  the  sea; 
strange  tales  of  birds  and  beasts  and 
fishes  and  of  the  magic  power  of 
precious  stones,  and  vastly  is  he  con- 
cerned with  the  strange  properties  of 
herbs  and  plants,  and  of  them  does  he 
at  great  length  discourse.  He  speaks 
also  of  astrologle  and  of  the  terrible 
accidents  that  do  succeed  eclipses:  of 
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the  politica]  significance  of  comets:  of 
how,  that  children  bom  at  the  turn  of 
the  new  moon,  do  seldom  live;  how 
wood  cut  for  timber  before  the  moon 
is  full,  will  soon  be  rotten;  and  of  how 
the  brains  of  mice  do  wax  and  wane, 
with  the  waxing  and  waning  of  the 
rooon,  being  ever  less  when  the  light  of 
that  helmed  lamp  is  furthest  from  the 
full.  Soundly  he  rates  they  who  do  not 
agree  with  him  in  his  belief. 

Senseless  is  he  who  (without  blush) 

denies 
What  to  sound  senses  most  apparent 

lies, 
And  such  is  he  that  doth  affirm  the 

starres 
To  have  no  force  on  their  inferiours. 

And  now,  haying  reduced  the^. 
Gentle  Reader,  from  senselessness  unto 
a  proper  and  reasonable  frame  of  mind, 
John  Swan  proceeds  to  act  the  part  of 
showman  to  the  universe,  as  it  ap- 
peared to  him  in  the  days  when  Charles 
the  First  was  King.  For  thee,  he  bids 
the  seasons  wander  by,  and  in  very 
charming  language  does  he  introduce 
the  four  moving  Spirits  of  his  most 
pleasant  comedy. 

First  appeareth  Spring— **that  pitiful 
and  kind-hearted  Cherisher,  clothing 
the  earth  with  sweet  new  liveries. 
Around  her  head  the  choristers  of  the 
rebounding  woods  do  then  begin  to 
tune  their  sugared  throats,  bidding 
good  morning  to  the  day,  and  morrow 
to  the  mom.  .  .  .  Next  cometh  Sum- 
mer, Mother  of  plentie,  and  daughter 
of  bountie.  Yellow,  as  gilded  ears,  her 
hair,  and  her  lap  full  of  every  kind  of 
graine,  to  enrich  the  weary  laborer  and 
feed  each  hungry  soul.  .  .  .  And  then 
that  kind-hearted  prodigal,  Autumne, 
who  giveth  away  so  freely,  that  in  con- 
clusion there  is  nothing  left  him.  .  .  . 
Look  after  that  at  Winter,  who  cometh 
in  with  palsie  pace,  through  the  gloomie 
mists  of  night  Old  and  hoarie-headed, 
he  doth  but  shake  his  hairs,  and  trees 


and  herbs,  instead  of  leaves,  are  peri- 
wigged with  snow.  .  .  ." 

Mention  is  also  made  of  a  certain 
i^irit,  who  must  be  of  a  retiring  nature, 
since  his  reputation  is  slight  and  he  is 
known  to  few.  Yet  is  his  task  one  not 
to  be  despised.  He  may  be  described 
as  the  Heaving  Angel,  and  he  is  re- 
sponsible "for  the  ebbes  and  flouds 
which  keep  such  regular  alteration  as 
they  do  day  by  day.  ...  He  stands  in 
a  certain  place  of  the  world,  and  some- 
times heaves  up  the  earth  above  the 
waters,  sometimes  constraining  it  to 
sink  below  them.  In  an  ebbe,  he  heaves 
it  up;  and  in  a  floud  he  lets  it  sink." 

But  alas  for  the  Heaving  Angel!  His 
renown  is  but  short-lived  and  evanes- 
cent, for  John  Swan,  though  he  gratu- 
itously, drags  him  forth  from  obscurity 
into  the  glare  of  publicity,  pushes  him 
aside  contemptuously,  as  but  "the  Mad 
Phancie"  of  some  unknown  poet,  and 
so  dismisses  him  and  passes  on! 

Having  thus  peopled  his  stage  ac- 
*  cording  to  his  liking,  listen  while  he 
tells  of  the  "Herbs  hot  and  drie  and 
moist  and  cold,  and  of  Herbs  of  more 
than  ordinarie  properties"— and  lest  ye 
should  dare  to  under-rate  their  value 
take  to  heart  the  following  verse: 

Good  Lord  how  many  gaping  souls 
have  scap't 

By  th'  aid  of  herbs,  for  whom  the  grave 
have  gap't; 

'Tis  not  alone  their  liquor  inlie  tane 

That  oft  defends  us  from  so  many  a 
bane, 

But  even  their  savour,  yea  their  neigh- 
bourhood 

For  some  diseases  is  exceeding  good. 

"First,"  he  says,  "I  began  with  BaHl, 
whose  seeds  being  mixed  with  shoe- 
maker's black,  do  take  away  warts.  We 
in  England,  though  we  seldom  eat  it, 
yet  greatly  do  esteem  it  because  it 
smelleth  sweet  and  comforteth  the 
brain.  But  know  that  weak  brains  are 
rather  helped  than  holpen  by  it;  for  the 
eavor  is  strong,  and  therefore  much 
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smelled  into  procurath  the  heedax!h; 
and  hath  a  strong  pr(^>ertie  beyond  all 
these,  tor  a  certain  Italian,  by  often 
smelling  the  BaaU,  had  a  Scorpion,  bred 
in  iiis  brain,  and  after  vehement  and 
long  pain  he  died  thereof.  I  pray  thee, 
Gentle  Reader,  bear  in  mind  this  tragic 
tale  and  have  a  care,  lest  thou,  through 
over-indulgence  in  one  sweet  smell, 
should  turn  thy  brain  into  the  unwill- 
ing hostelry  of  a  too  lively  Scorpion! 
Be  discreet  in  thy  generation,  and  set- 
ting on  one  side  the  pot  of  treacherous 
BaHl,  gather  to  thyself  great  armsful 
of  y ever-dying  Borage  (so  called  because 
of  its  fair  blew  flowers,  ripe  seeds  and 
buds  may  all  be  seen  on  it  at  once)  and 
bravely  plunge  it  into  wine,  where," 
saith  Master  Swan,  "it  cannot  but  be 
good  and  comfortable  and  pleasant  for 
the  brain  and  heart;  it  increaseth  wit 
and  memorie,  engendereth  good  blond, 
maketh  a  man  merrie  and  Joyfull  and 
putteth  away  all  melancholie  and  mad- 
ness." Gather  also  the  Purple  MtUlow 
for  'tis  a  mitigatour  of  pain;  and  if  thou 
stampest  the  leaves  with  honey  and 
anointest  thyself  therewith  never  more 
Shalt  thou  be  stung  or  molested  by 
wasps,  or  any  of  their  kind.  Sage  also 
take,  for  "it  hath  many  virtues  and  a 
great  desire  to  make  a  man  immortall." 

Siige  makes  the  sinews  strong,  the  pal- 

sie  cures. 
And  by  its  help  no  ague  long  endures. 

A  little  vinegar  sprinkled  upon  its 
leaves  lying  upon  coals,  and  so  wrapped 
in  a  linnen,  and  holden  very  hot  unto 
the  side  of  those  that  are  troubled  with 
a  grievous  pain,  taketh  away  the  pain 
presently,  and  also  greatly  helpeth  the 
extremetie  of  a  pleuresie. 

Wild  Rue  is  an  enemie  to  the  toad, 
and  therefore  a  great  enemie  to  Poy- 
son;  and  if  any  do  eat  fasting  twenty 
leaves  of  Rue,  two  drie  wall  NuU,  as 
many  Figs,  with  one  gralne  of  Salt, 
nothing  that  is    venimous  shall    that 


day  hurt  liim:  it  being  also  an  excellent 
preservative  against  the  pestilence. 

I 

Garlick,  Rue,  Pears  and  Radishes  will 
make, 
With  Triacle  and  Nut 
An   antidote   which   will    fell    Foyson 
stake 
And  doore  of  danger  shut. 

Hard  indeed  is  it  to  imagine  any  Foy- 
son which  would  not  be  overcome  by 
such  decoction,  whatever  might  be  the 
fate  of  the  luckless  patient!  Indeed, 
'tis  an  open  question  whether  John 
Swan's  faith  in  the  efllcacy  of  all  his 
remedies  is  altogether  as  supreme  as 
he  would  have  the  world  believe,  for 
thus  writes  he  later,  in  a  moment  of 
candor,  of  another  of  his  own  medi- 
cines: 

^*This  syrupe  while  'tis  good  for 
rheums,  and  the  fore-named  maladies, 
while  some  of  it  cures,  others  it  maketh 
icorse.  For  we  see  that  the  use  is  too 
frequently  turned  into  an  abuse,  and 
the  remedie  is  proved  a  disease,  and 
all  through  a  wanton  and  immoderate 
use."  .  .  .  Comment  here  were  vain! 

More  pleasant  to  the  ear,  eye,  and  to 
the  taste  would  be; 

Fernell.  Vervine,  Rose  Celandine  and 

Rue 
Do  water  make  which  will  the  sight 

renew, 

and  "put  in  a  man's  eyes  will  open 
their  windows  and  let  in  more  light" 
And  yet  more  charming  this  Conserve 
which  is  good  to  comfort  the  head  and 
heart  "Take  the  buds  of  red  Roses, 
somewhat  before  they  are  ready  to 
spread,  cut  the  red  part  of  the  leaves 
from  the  white,  shake  out  the  yellow 
seeds,  then  take  the  red  leaves  and 
beat  them  very  small  in  a  stone  mor- 
tar, and  unto  every  ounce  of  Roses  put 
three  ounces  of  sugar,  by  little  and 
little,  in  the  time  of  the  beating,  and 
beat  them  all  together  till  they  be  per- 
fectly incorporated.    Then  put  it  in  a 
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glasse,  and  set  it  in  tbe  snnne  for  a 
season  and  it  is  made.'* 

Gentle  Reader,  art  thou  a  Damsel, 
loveless,  forlorn,  never  courted  or  be- 
loved by  mortal  man,  or  art  tbou  some 
luckless  Swain,  whose  lady-love  has 
played  thee  false— whiche*er  thou  art, 
go  gather,  secretly,  at  break  of  day, 
some  of  the  herb  called  Sowbread,  Reck 
not  its  ill-sounding  name,  but  make  it 
into  little  flat  cakes  and  these  take  in- 
wardly. Se  shall  all  men  and  women 
love  thee  greatly  and  the  world  be  at 
thy  feet!  A  simple  remedie  this,  to 
achieve  so  great  an  end.  Disdain  It 
not,  I  pray,  because  of  its  simplicity! 

Again  I  ask,  art  thou  ever  peevish 
and  childishly  foolish  for  thou  knowest 
not  what?  Then,  says  Master  Swan, 
take  to  thyself  the  berries  of  an  herb 
called  Herb-True-Lave,  crush  them  to  a 
powder,  and  drink  of  it  half  a  spoonful 
mom  and  night.  Which  thing  is  not 
an  allegOTy,  but  a  sober  serious  fact! 
Know  too,  that  Thyme  being  made  into 
a  powder  is  good  tor  such  as  be  fear- 
full  and  melancholie  and  troubled  in 
mind,  if  it  be  taken  in  a  honied  vinegar 
which  is  called  Oxmel.  If  still  thy 
temper  continues  dull  and  melancholie, 
yielding  not  to  the  sweet  influence  of 
Thtfme,  for  thee  grows  the  flowers  of 
Roaemarie,  These  shalt  thou  also  stamp 
into  a  powder  and  bind  them  to  thy 
right  arm  in  a  linnen  cloth  and  this 
powder  (by  working  upon  the  veins) 
shall  make  thee  right  merrie  and  light- 
some. 

Or  does  it  chance  that  thou  art  a 
wretched  wight  who  liest  awake  in  the 
long  watches  of  the  night,  calling  in 
vain  for  sleep?  Arise  out  of  thy  bed 
and  make  to  thyself  a  garland  of  Ver- 
vin  and  set  it  on  thy  throbbing  brows; 
thus  crowned,  sleep  shall  be  thine, 
sound  and  secure! 

Is  thy  friend  exceeding  sick  and  sor- 
rie  and  like  to  die?  Go  thou  into  the 
garden  in  ttie  early  dawn,  and  break 
great  boughs  off  the  WiHoir-free— **These 


with  their  leaves  may  well  be  brought 
into  the  room,  and  set  about  the  beds 
of  them  that  are  sick,  for  they  mightily 
cool  the  heat  of  the  aire  and  so  cannot 
but  be  wonderfull  refreshing  to  the 
sick  patient."  Pause  not  to  consider 
the  feelings  of  the  modern  doctor,  who, 
armed  with  clinical  thermometer,  and 
scientlflc  saws,  cometh  in  to  flnd  his 
patient's  bed  decked  out  with  great 
branches  of  the  WiZZoK?-<rce— for  such 
way  cowardice  lies!  And  I  beg  of  thee 
worry  not  thy  mind  as  to  any  disinfect- 
ants h^  may  bid  thee  adopt,  chew  rath- 
er while  yet  fasting  the  leaves  of  the 
Sorrel,  or  the  root  of  Angelica,  and  thou 
wilt  flnd  that  it  preserveth  wonderfully. 

Contagious  aire,  Ingendering  pestilence. 
Infects  not  those  who  in  their  mouths 

have  tane 
Angelica,  that  happie  counter  bane. 

Dimly  at  times  does  one  suspect  in 
worthy  Master  John  a  trace  of  cynical 
humor  wliich  he  would  fain  disguise. 
Mustard,  he  says,  is  marvellous  good 
for  the  voice  of  she  who  would  sing 
clear,  but  it  hath  moreover  another 
good  propertie  which  must  not  be  for- 
gotten; and  this  it  is: 

She  that  hath  hap  a  husband  bad  to 

burie 
And  is  therefore  in  heart  no  sad  but 

merrie 
Yet  if  in  shew  good  manners  she  would 

keep 
Onyons  and  Mustard  seed  will  make 

her  weep. 

A  good  propertie— mark  that! 

Is  not  the  same  quizzing  spirit  his, 
when  he  writes,  with  scarcely  a  divid- 
ing note  of  punctuation,  '*White  Brionie 
boiled  in  oil  scoureth  the  skin  and  tak- 
eth  away  from  a  fair  damsel's  face  all 
wrinkles,  freckles  and  scarres,  making 
her  exceeding  fair  to  look  upon,  'tis 
also  a  plant  profitable  for  tanners  to 
thicken  their  leather  hides  with." 
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Hyssop  is  an  herb  whicb  farre  above 
all  the  rest 

Gives  a  good  colour  and  complexion 
mends. 

And  is  therefore  with  women  in  re- 
quest. 

So  too  are  Cummin  seeds,  "Wash  with 
the  seeds  sodden  in  water,  and  thou 
Shalt  have  thy  heart's  desire,  yet  use 
it  not  too  much  for  then  it  breedeth 
palenesse." 

That  John  Swan  was  no  friend  to 
Tobacco  may  be  surmised  from  his  ex- 
ceeding churlish  references  to  the  fra- 
grant weed.  "The  physical  and  chir- 
urgicall  uses  are  not  a  few,"  he  says, 
''and  being  taken  in  a  pipe  it  helpeth 
aches  in  any  part  of  the  body.  But 
beware  of  cold  after  it;  neither  take  it 
wantonly  nor  immoderately;'*  and  here 
follows  a  poem  which  he  entitles: 

"A  LESSON  FOR  SWEARING.  SWIL- 
LING   SWAGGERERS." 

To  quaffe,  roar,  swear,  and  drink  To- 
bacco well, 

Is  fit  for  such  as  pledge  sick  healths  in 
hell, 

Where  wanting  wine  and  ale  and  beer 
to  drink, 

Their  cups  are  filled  with  smoke  and 
fire  and  fumes  and  stink. 

The  gentleman  does  not  mince  his 
WOTds.  Almost  one  might  suspect  him 
of  wishing  in  this  guise,  to  gibbet  some 
forward  friend  who  has  dared  pollute 
his  house  with  the  hated  fumes!  Of  a 
surety,  we  here  get  a  side-light  on  the 
human  nature  of  the  writer! 

But  to  continue.  "The  leaves  of 
Waierpepper  rubbed  upon  a  tired  Jade's 
back,  and  a  good  handful  or  two  laid 
under  the  saddle,  doth  wonderfully  re- 
fresh the  wearied  horse  and  causeth 
him  to  travel  much  better,  and  note 
that  this  is  to  be  done  so  soon  as  he 
beginneth  to  tire."  And  against  this 
statement  the  original  owner  of  the 
book  has  set  a  cross,  as  though  to  em- 
phasize that  tliis  thing  he  has  tried 
himself  and  found  succeed. 


Strange  are  the  qualities  of  Betonie, 
for  while  It  helpeth  the  bitlngs  of  mad 
dogs,  by  drinking  the  juice  thereof,  it 
hath  also  this  strange  propertie  perti- 
nent to  it,  that  "if  fell  serpents  be  en- 
closed round  about  with  it,  they  fall  at 
such  odds  that  they  kill  each  other 
presently."  And  among  men  the  same 
Betonie 

Breaks  friendship's  ancient  bond 
Tho'  Willow-wort  makes  wonted  hate 
shake  hands. 

Soothing  is  WilloW'icort  for  men  and 
beasts,  and  is  of  such  strange  virtue 
that  when  oxen  at  the  plough  are  striv- 
ing and  unrulle,  let  it  be  put  into  their 
yokes,  and  presently  they  are  appeased 
and  quieted.  The  smell  of  Mint  stirreth 
up  the  mind,  and  must  therefore  be 
good  for  students.  "Good  also  (adds 
friend  John,  with  splendid  irrelevance) 
against  the  biting  of  Scorpions;  a  val- 
iant venime  and  courageous  plant" 
Deadly,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  juice 
of  Wolf 'Bane,  He  tliat  is  wounded  with 
an  arrow,  knife  or  sword  dipped  therein 
dieth  incurably  within  half  an  hour 
after.  Yet  nevertheless,  so  great  and 
deadly  poisoner  as  it  is,  it  cures  the 
burning  bite  of  stinging  serpents,  if  it 
be  taken  and  applied  to  the  place 
grieved.  Thus  all  unconsciously  was 
John  Swan  with  his  Wolf-Bane  (whose 
Latine  name  is  Aconite),  the  forerunner 
of  all  the  school  of  homoeopathists  that 
was  to  come.  .  .  . 

But  other  herbs  there  are,  stranger 
yet,  of  which  he  still  would  speak.  One 
Nyctilops  is  an  herb,  wliich  in  the  night 
shineth  afar  off,  and  above  all  other 
creatures  it  at  first  sight  scareth  Geese! 
Another  called  Crowfoot,  which  at  the 
sight  thereof  moveth  a  man  to  laugh- 
ter; and  yet  a  third,  the  herb  Snap- 
draggon,  which  being  hanged  about  a 
man's  neck  preserveth  him  from  being 
bewitched,  and  maketh  him  gracious 
in  the  sight  of  the  people;  and  a  fourth, 
which    applied  to  anything  lockt  and 
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Bliat,  will  presently  open  it,  -or  being 
cast  into  an  armle  in  the  time  of  Bat- 
tel, will  cause  the  soldiers  to  be  in  f  eare 
and  runne  away!  Nor  must  the  herb 
Moly  be  forgotten,  for  of  it  Enchanters 
make  great  brags! 

But  strangest  perhaps  of  all,  are  the 
secrets  and  reports  concerning  that 
herb  the  Moim-wcrt.  'Tls  highly  es- 
teemed by  Alchymlsts,  because  It  seem- 
eth  a  very  proper  thing  for  them,  and 
peculiar  for  their  use  in  making  of  sil< 
ver!  And  if  a  horse  tread  upon  it,  he 
loses  his  shoe  and  is  freed  from  locks 
and  fetters.  And  here  Master  Swan 
giveth  the  following  strange  narration 
to  strengthen  his  case: 

''I  remember  what  a  friend  of  mine 
of  Good  Credit  once  told  me,  that  his 
Grandfather  had  a  close,  wherein  it 
was  common  thing  to  find  their  horses 
unfettered  in  the  morning,  although 
they  were  fast  shacked  over  night;  he 
named  the  place,  but  I  have  now  for- 
gotten it  Here  do  I  suppose  might 
grow  some  of  this  herb  to  work  these 
•    feats." 

Oh    Moon-wort    tell    us    where    thou 

hidd'st  the  smith 
Hammer   and   pincers   thou    unshoest 

with. 
Alas!  what  lock  or  iron  Engine  is*t 
That  can  thy  subtil  secret  strength  re- 
sist? 
Sith  the  best  Farrier  cannot  set  a  shoe 
So  sure,   but  thou   with   speed   canst 
undo! 

Almost  one  can  see  the  old  man  shake 
his  head  as  he  comments  warily: 
"These  things  are  strange!" 

Thus  much  of  'the  greene,  gallant, 
rich,  enameled  robe  with  which  Earth 
clothes  itself  in  braverie  and  putteth 
on  its  own  rich  liverie."  What  now 
of  those  precious  stones  which  lie  hid- 
den deep  within  the  earth,  *those  bod- 
ies without  life,  though  some  suppose," 
John  whispers  doubtfully— •*that  once 
they  too  had  life— and  died!"  It  may  be 
news  even  to  the  most  cunning  jeweller 


to  know  that  though  that  most  precious 
and  hard  stone  the  diamond  yieldeth 
not  to  stroke  or  hammer  or  fire,  yet  if 
he  hath  a  goat  in  his  possession,  and 
to  her  give  a  feast  of  paraely  washed 
down  by  wine,  and  then  so  soon  as  she 
hath  eaten  and  drank  slay  her  straight- 
way and  unmercifully— and  then  "take 
her  blood  being  yet  warm  and  into  it 
throw  the  diamond,  it  shall  become  soft 
and  plastic  as  clay"— but  beware,  oh 
enterprising  Jeweller,  thou  stint  not 
thy  victim  first  of  her  fill  of  wine,  for 
otherwise  will  her  death  be  of  no  avail, 
and  thy  diamond,  still  gleam  and  glit- 
ter at  thee,  with  bright  and  shining 
facets! 

Of  a  surety  he  who  would  make  his 
life  a  Joyful  thing  should  take  care  to  be 
well  acquainted  with  the  magic  power 
of  precious  stones!  Their  true  value 
would  he  then  set  upon  the  Calcedon, 
and  the  Ruble,  two  stones  "which  do 
expell  sadness  and  fear  and  also  hinder 
ill  and  fearful  visions  and  dreams  in  a 
man*s  sleep."  He  would  cause  an  Onyao 
to  be  set  in  a  ring,  knowing  that  it 
"restralneth  anger,  stoppeth  bleeding 
at  the  nose,  sharpeneth  the  wit,  and 
maketh  men  cheerfull  and  merle,"— va- 
rious but  desirable  things!  He  would 
not  disdain  the  humble  Amethyst,  for  it 
hath  power  to  resist  drunkenness,  and 
he  would  set  a  proper  value  on  the 
Sapphire,  which  more  than  any  stone 
helpeth  against  the  stinging  of  ser- 
pents, poyson  and  pestilence.  Nor 
would  this  wise  and  cunning  fellow 
waste  his  substance  in  the  purchase  of 
alarum  clocks  and  such  like  inventions 
of  the  Evil  One,  for  he  would  be  aware 
that  "gold  waxeth  exceeding  cold  to- 
wards daylight,  insomuch  that  they 
who  wear  rings  of  it  may  well  perceive 
when  the  day  is  ready  to  dawn."  By 
all  which  facts  it  will  be  seen  that  he 
who  neglects  not  gemmes  and  Jewels 
gains  a  great  advantage  over  his  fellow 
men! 

Another  cure  for  drunkenesse  is  set 
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forth  by  John  Swan,  when  dealing  with 
the  fowls  of  the  aire,  and  it  is  this: 

"The  egges  of  an  OmdI  broken  and  put 
into  the  cups  of  a  Drunkard  or  one  de- 
sirous to  follow  drinking,  will  so  work 
him,  that  he  will  suddenly  loathe  his 
good  liquor  and  be  dii^leased  with 
drinking."  He,  on  the  other  hand,  who 
'^would  greatly  help  digestion,  should 
take  the  skins  of  a  Raven  well  terwed 
and  dressed  with  the  feathers  on  it  and 
wear  it  next  his  own  skin!"  Consider, 
Gentle  Reader,  the  amazing  discomfort 
thereby  entailed,  and  thank  heaven  on 
your  bended  knee  that  you  have  not 
been  fated  to  suffer  John  Swan  as  your 
consulting  physician-in-ordinary!  Far 
less  unpleasant  certainly  would  have 
been  the  skinne  of  the  Otter  worn  in 
stocking-soles,  good  for  palsie,  meg- 
rim, and  other  pains  in  the  head. 

Much  as  nowadays  were  the  birds 
which  men  eat  in  the  days  when 
Charles  the  First  was  King,  though  to- 
day it  were  needless  to  warn  against 
the  Mallard. 

Good  sport  it  is  to  see  a  Maillard  killed. 

But  with  their  flesh  your  flesh  should 
not  be  filled; 

The  Capon,  Hen  and  Chicken,  Par- 
tridge, Quail, 

The  Heathercock  wholesome,  the  Dove, 
the  RaU, 

The  Pheasant,  Woodcock,  Lark,  and 
Thrush  be  good. 

And  all  that  do  not  much  delight  in 
mud. 

To  turn,  however,  from  food,  to  the 
more  poetical  subject  of  the  Migration 
of  Birds:  listen,  I  pray,  to  that  which 
he  would  tell  concerning  SioallwDB,  He 
quotes  as  his  authority  one  Cleans 
Magnus,  who  thus  writes:  "Although 
the  writers  of  many  natural  things 
have  recorded  that  SwaUom  change 
their  stations,  going  when  winter  Com- 
eth, into  hotter  countreys;  yet  in  the 
Northern  Waters  Fishermen  often* 
times  by  chance  draw  up  in  their  nets 
an   abundance   of   Swallows,   hanging 


together  in  manner  of  a  conglomer- 
ated masse.  In  the  beginning  of  An- 
tumne  they  gather  themselves  together 
among  the  canes  or  reeds;  where  pro- 
viding themselves  to  sink  into  the 
waters,  they  Joyn  bill  to  bill,  wing  to 
wing,  and  foot  to  foot  For  it  is  ob- 
served that  at  that  time  having  fin- 
ished their  sweet  singing,  they  descend 
in  such  a  manner,  and  quietly  again 
after  the  beginning  of  the  Spring  they 
fiy  out  thence  and  repair  their  former 
nests."  **This,"  saith  Master  Swan,  "I 
confesse  is  strange,"  but  being  a  pru- 
dent gentleman  he  does  not  gainsay  the 
facts,  choosing  rather  to  close  his  chap- 
ter on  the  Swallow  by  uncontroversial 
and  dainty  verse: 

Flying  she  sings,  and  singing  seeketti 
where 

Sh*  her  house  with  cunning,  not  with 
cost,  may  rear. 

Her  little  beak  she  loads  with  little 
straws. 

Her  wings  with  water,  and  with  earth 
her  claws 

Whereof  she  mortar  makes,  and  there- 
with all 

Aptly  she  builds  her  semi-circle  wall. 

Thus  much  of  birds.  Very  strange 
and  very  terrible  are  certain  of  the 
beasts  which  Master  Swan  knows  to 
roam  about  the  earth,  and  they  have 
most  strange  qualities.  The  Hyena,  for 
instance,  "wliich  hath  such  a  strange 
power  of  incantation,  that  a  touch  of 
his  shadow  makes  a  dog  not  able  to 
bark,"  or  that  fierce  and  cruel  beast 
the  Lion,  'Vhose  bones  sound  hollow, 
insomuch  that  some  affirm  fire  may  be 
struck  out  of  them  as  from  a  filnt,  and 
sometimes  he  being  too  fiercely  exas- 
perated to  anger,  they  are  in  such  a 
heat  that  they  even  bum  him  up,  and 
kill  him."  A  clear  case  this  of  spon- 
taneous combustion! 

Somehow,  it  has  never  occurred  to 
one  to  look  upon  the  Ferret  as  a  ''bold 
and  audacious  beast,"  or  to  think  of 
the  Squirrel  as  having  a  "stately  mind" 
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because  she  tarrieth  always  on  the  tops 
of  tall  trees.  Yet  so  Master  Swan  de- 
scribes them,  when  telling  strange 
tales  of  the  world  he  knows:  that  won- 
derful, seventeenth-century  world 
where  Dragons,  Oriffona,  Uniooma,  8u8 
and  Mermaids  all  live  and  move  and 
have  their  being.  Perhaps  of  all  these 
beasts  the  8u  is  the  most  terrible.  'It 
Uves  in  the  new-found  wwld,  farre 
into  the  south,  and  is  a  strange,  cruell, 
untameable,  impatient,  violent  and 
bloudy  beast— of  very  deformed  shape, 
monstrous  presence,  and  a  great  rav- 
ener!  .  .  .  She  hath  a  mightie  great 
tail,  fierce  talons  and  a  cruel  look." 
Truly  an  awful  apparition  to  meet  in 
the  course  of  a  country  walk,  either  in 
the  Old  World  or  the  New!  Very  un- 
pleasant too  'twould  be,  to  come  un- 
awares upon  a  Gorgon,  that  "fearfull 
and  terrible  beast,  that  hath  eyelids 
thick  and  high;  eyes  of  a  bloudie  color, 
and  a  long  hanging  mane,  by  reason  of 
which  his  looks  are  fearfull.  ...  As 
for  his  meat  it  is  deadly  and  poysonfull 
herbs,  and  he  sendeth  forth  a  horrible 
and  filthy  breath,  so  much,  that  such 
creatures  as  are  drawn  in  that  aire,  are 
grievously  afficted,  and  losing  both 
voice  and  sight,  they  fall  with  deadly 
convulsions."  .  .  .  Distinctly  undesir- 
able it  is  to  be  even  sighted  by  a  Cock- 
atrice, that  creature  of  most  dubious 
origin,  for  "the  beams  of  his  eyes  do 
corrupt  the  visible  spirit  of  a  man,  and 
so  the  man  dieth.  His  hissing  likewise 
is  said  to  be  as  tmd  in  regard,  that  it 
blasteth  trees  and  killeth  birda— and  if 
anything  be  slain  by  liim,  the  same  also 
proveth  Venomous  to  such  as  touch 
It  ...  " 

Well,  too,  is  it  for  the  cautious  and 
peace-loving  man  to  avoid  both  Drag- 
ons and  Griffons,  for  "the  Dragon  hath 
wings  in  bignesse  like  to  rammes,  and 
In  his  chaps  divers  Jaws  of  teeth  of 
blew  and  green  color,"  and  the  Qriffon, 
tho'  his  wings  be  somewhat  white,  yet 
hath  a  purple  body  and  crooked  talons 


and  fierce  eyes!"  Perchance  in  the 
Klondyke  is  he  still  to  be  found,  for 
"he  is  greatly  adicted  to  desert  places, 
where  he  diggeth  up  gold  and  glveth 
repulse  to  those  that  come  near  him! 
Some  doubt,"  adds  Master  Swan  du- 
biously, "whether  there  be  any  such 
creature,  which  for  my  part  shall  be 
left  to  every  man's  libertie."  .  .  . 

"But  above  all,"  he  says,  "the  Mer- 
maids seem  to  me  the  most  strange. 
Some  have  supposed  them  to  be  devils 
or  spirits  in  regard  of  their  Whooping 
noise  that  they  make.  For  (as  if  they 
had  power  to  raise  extraordinarie 
storms  and  tempests)  the  winds  blew, 
seas  rage,  clouds  drop  presently,  after 
they  begin  to  call."  And  hereinafter 
follows  the  exceedingly  pitiful  and  pa- 
thetic tale  of  one  "sea  woman  who  was 
taken  up  in  the  streights  of  a  broken 
dyke  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1403.  She 
would  often  try  to  steal  back  into  the 
sea,  but  being  carefully  watched  she 
could  not  Moreover  she  learned  to 
spinne  and  perform  other  pettie  ofllces 
of  women,  but  at  first  they  cleansed 
her  of  the  sea  mosse  which  did  stick 
about  her.  She  would  obey  her  mistris 
(and  as  she  was  taught)  kneel  down 
with  her  before  the  crucifix;  never 
spake,  but  lived  dumbe  and  contin- 
ued alive  fifteen  years.  Then  she 
died."  .  .  . 

And  one  word  more,  Gentle  Reader, 
and  this  of  warning,  before  thou  and 
John  Swan  and  I  part  company.  Does 
it  behoove  thee  to  entertain  thy  friends 
and  comrades  at  a  goodly  feast  then 
in  prudence  (for  having  friends  of  a 
surety  thou  hast  also  enemies)  possess 
thyself  by  fair  means  or  foul,  of  the 
horn  of  a  Unicom.  "For  know  that  it 
hath  many  sovereigne  virtues  and  with 
an  admirable  dexteritie  expelleth  poy- 
son  insomuch  that  being  put  upon  a 
table  furnished  with  many  Junkets  and 
banqueting  dishes  it  will  quietly  de- 
scrie  whether  there  be  any  poyson 
amongst  them,"  and  thus  will  the  wick- 
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ed  man  be  discovered,  and  thy  feast 
end  in  no  tragedy! 

Be  grateful.  Gentle  Reader,  for  this 
social  hint,  knowing  that  John  Swan's 
only  wish  is  to  commit  this,  his  prose 
endeavor,  to  the  use  of  such  as  are 
worthy  of    his  mean  service.      Or   to 

The  Nstlooml  Beylew. 


quote  him  for  the  last  time,  '*take 
therefore  in  good  part  what* s  thus  in- 
tended for  thee;  so  shall  my  pains  not 
quite  want  their  recompense  nor  thy- 
self be  branded  with  the  filthie  mark 
of  foul  Ingratitude.— Farewell." 

Eva  Anatruther, 


THE  GREAT  IRISH  EPIC. 


Irish  national  life  in  the  last  ten 
years  has  had  a  wonderful  new  literary 
birth.  I  remember,  less  than  two  dec- 
ades ago,  lamenting  with  the  authoress 
of  the  great  work  of  translation  now 
before  me  that  the  political  campaigns 
of  her  people,  their  wars  in  Parliament, 
and  battles  in  the  Press  during  the 
later  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  had 
evoked  no  corresponding  movement  of 
romance.  The  poets  of  the  rebellion 
had  died  out,  and  the  notable  little  vol- 
ume of  verse.  The  Spirit  of  the  Nation, 
published  in  1845  and  run  to  a  fiftieth 
edition,  seemed  their  expiring  effort. 
We  grieved  together  that  no  Scott,  no 
Bums,  showed  any  sign  of  being  in  the 
field  to  explain  to  the  outer  unbeliev- 
ing world  what  treasures  of  passionate 
emotion  lay  buried  in  Celtic  history, 
the  true  basis  of  Ireland's  claim  to  be 
a  nation. 

To-day  the  scene  is  changed  into  one 
of  hope,  almost  of  fruition.  The  naked- 
ness of  the  bitter  political  strife  has 
clothed  itself  anew  in  poetry,  as  the 
winter  fields  just  now  in  their  sudden 
burst  of  April  green.  The  language  of 
the  people  has  been  rescued  from  its 
decay.  The  Celtic  literature,  so  long 
despised  by  schools  or  universities  too 
ignorant  to  understand  it,  has  been  re- 
habilitated; and  at  the  present  moment 
the  Irish  sagas  are  being  accepted  by 
modem  criticism  as  the  most  interest- 
ing   as  well  as  the  most    ancient  of 


Western  Europe,  the  richest  in  primse- 
val  tradition,  and  the  least  obscured  by 
Latin  uniformity.  A  band  of  enthusi- 
astic workers  has  ransacked  the  libra- 
ries of  the  world  for  manuscripts  dis- 
persed from  Ireland  at  various  tragic 
dates— the  invasions  of  Elizabeth,  the 
invasions  of  Cromwell,  the  invasions  of 
William  of  Orange.  Within  the  last 
half-dozen  years  new  poets  have 
sprung  up  and  found  more  than  a  local 
audience,  and  new  Irish  plays  have 
been  acted  on  a  national  stage.  Last 
year  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde's  Literary  His- 
tory of  Ireland  claimed  the  first  place  in 
learned  attention;  and  to-day  we  have 
Lady  Gregory's  monumental  transla- 
tion into  noble  and  rhythmic  Anglo- 
Irish  prose  of  the  great  Erse  Epic,  The 
Life  and  Death  of  CuchuUn.  It  is  of  the 
last  that  I  propose  here  to  say  an  in- 
troductory word. 

The  Epic  cycle  of  Cuchulin,  or  Cu- 
chulain,  is  a  series  of  heroic  tales  re- 
cording the  wars  of  Ulster  and  Con- 
naught  fought  towards  the  close  of 
pagan  times.  As  Christianity  was  first 
preached  in  Ireland  in  A.D.  434,  the 
events  narrated  cannot  be  less  old  than 
the  fourth  century  of  our  era,  and  are 
believed  by  the  German  critic  Zimmer 
to  have  received  their  literary  shape  at 
least  as  long  ago  as  the  seventh  or 
eighth.  As  is  the  case  with  most  an- 
cient sagas  in  whatever  language,  they 
are  made  up  of  prose  and  verse,  the  lat- 
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ter  the  more  ancient,  the  prose  portions 
being  later  in  date  and  less  fixed  in 
form  than  the  canticles,  songs  of  tri- 
umph, and  laments,  some  of  which 
may  be  contemporaneous  with  the 
events  themselves.  The  prose  varies 
much  in  the  various  manuscripts,  be- 
ing at  first  little  more  than  connecting 
links  for  the  verse,  memoranda  for  the 
use  of  reciters,  explanations  develc^>ed 
from  age  to  age,  and  becoming  longer 
and  more  detailed  as  facilities  for  writ- 
ing were  acquired  by  the  transcribers. 
The  full  text,  as  we  find  it  now,  seems 
to  have  been  acquired  in  the  twelfth 
century,  and  it  is  from  manuscripts  of 
about  that  date  that  Lady  Gregory  has 
taken  most  of  her  translations. 

With  regard  to  the  historic  cliaracter 
of  the  events  there  has  been  hitherto 
much  difference  of  opinion,  but  Dr. 
Hyde  has,  I  think,  fairly  established  it 
now  as  authentic— authentic,  tliat  is,  in 
the  main  lines,  as  the  siege  of  Troy  is 
authentic.  As  to  the  details,  they  have 
doubtless  been  filled  in,  amplified,  and 
changed  in  the  course  of  the  long  tell- 
ing of  the  story.  There  is  a  strong  ele- 
ment of  the  supernatural  throughout, 
just  as  there  is  in  Homer's  narrative; 
but  this  is  kept  well  subordinate  to  the 
simpler  human  interest,  and  the  prodi- 
gies performed  by  the  heroes  are  not 
greater  than  those  of  the  Shah-nameh  or 
the  romance  of  Antar.  Of  witchcraft 
and  Druidry  and  second-sight  there  is 
abundance.  Spells  are  cast  upon  whole 
armies,  and  at  a  pinch  the  champions 
have  resort  to  magic  feats  or  are  them- 
selves assailed  by  magic.  There  are 
transformations  into  birds  and  fish  and 
beasts  of  prey.  The  gift  of  pr<H)hecy, 
dimly  extant  in  the  Morte  D' Arthur  in 
the  character  of  Merlyn,  is  here  almost 
a  common  thing,  and  there  are  twenty 
ladies  at  least  who,  like  Morgan  le 
Fay,  are  of  the  race  of  the  fairies. 
Nevertheless  it  is  all  strangely  real, 
real  in  the  essential  characteristics  of 
Celtic  human  nature  as  one  can  con- 


ceive it  untinctnred  with  Christianity. 
Nothing  is  more  convincing  about  the 
cycle  than  the  absence  of  all  trace  in  it 
of  Latin  influences  in  the  ways  of 
thought  or  morals.  Though  the  women 
pride  themselves  upon  their  chastity, 
virginity  is  no  virtue  with  them.  The 
men  have  but  one  wife,  ^but  are  subject 
to  many  lapses,  and  the  state  of  mar- 
riage seems  to  both  rather  a  preference 
than  a  bond.  The  women  enjoy  rights 
both  of  property  and  independence  un- 
known to  the  Anglo-Saxons.  They  take 
part  in  the  councils  of  war,  and  occa- 
sionally lead  armies  and  fight  on  the 
field  of  battle.  Another  most  convinc- 
ing characteristic  of  extreme  antiquity 
is  that  the  fighting  is  done,  not  on 
horseback,  but  in  chariots,  and  with 
javelins  rather  than  lances.  Each  hero 
has  with  him,  as  at  Troy,  his  charioteer, 
and  carries  spear  and  shield.  This  is 
the  true  aspect  of  Celtic  antiquity, 
from  which  Malory  with  his  mounted 
chivalry  has  very  widely  strayed. 
There  are  wonderful  horses,  but  they 
are  harnessed  in  pairs,  never  singly, 
and  the  chariots  of  wickerwork  are 
clearly  the  true  Celtic  chariots. 

The  outline  of  the  story  is  as  follows: 
We  are  introduced  in  the  opening  scene 
to  the  Court  of  Conor  MacNessa,  or 
Conchubar,  King  of  Ulster,  in  his  capi- 
tal of  Emaln  Macha.  Conchubar,  though 
popularly  acknowledged,  is  not  the 
rightful  lord,  having  dispossessed  bis 
step-father,  Fergus,  who  later  joins  his 
enemies.  The  first  episode  is  the  birth 
of  Setanta,  afterwards  nicknamed 
"Cuchulin,"  or  the  "Little  Hound  of 
Culaln,"  from  a  fierce  hound  he  slew 
while  yet  a  child.  He  is  shown  "hurl- 
ing" with  the  other  boys  of  the  Court, 
and  already,  though  the  youngest,  mas- 
terful through  his  strength.  Presently, 
grown  older,  he  takes  up  arms,  having 
heard  it  predicted  that  the  day  would 
be  fateful  for  whoever  should  make  it 
the  first  of  his  fighting  career,  that 
such  a  one  would  achieve  a  great  name 
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and  die  young.  This  glorious  fate  he 
covets.  He  mounts  Conchubar's  chariot 
with  his  charioteer  Laeg,  crosses  the 
>  frontier  challenging  all  comers,  slays 
his  man,  runs  down  two  stags,  and  cap- 
tures a  flight  of  swans  with  his  sling. 
These  are  his  flrst  victorious  deeds. 
We  flnd  him  next  with  all  the  women 
in  Ulster  in  love  with  him  for  his  skill 
in  arms,  the  lightness  of  his  leap,  his 
chess-playing,  his  wisdom,  and  his 
beauty,  so  that  the  men  of  Ulster  are 
alarmed  for  their  domestic  peace  and 
seek  him  out  a  wife.  At  last  they  flnd 
one  endowed  with  the  "six  gifts"— the 
gift  of  beauty,  the  gift  of  song,  the  gift 
of  sweet  speech,  the  gift  of  needlework, 
the  gift  of  magic,  and  the  gift  of  chas- 
tity. **I  was  brought  up,"  Emer  says 
of  herself  in  answer  to  his  questions, 
*in  ancient  virtues,  in  lawful  behavior, 
in  the  keeping  of  chastity,  in  the  state- 
liness  of  form,  in  the  rank  of  a  queen, 
In  all  noble  ways  among  the  women 
of  Ireland."  After  some  new  love  epi- 
sodes with  other  women,  he  marries 
her,  Emer,  daughter  of  Forgall,  and  is 
soon  after  acknowledged  champion  of 
Ulster. 

The  next  episode  is  amusing.  It  is 
of  a  quarrel  got  up  by  the  mischief- 
maker  Bricriu,  at  a  great  feast  he  gives 
to  Conchubar,  between  the  three  chief 
ladies  of  the  court.  There  is  much  that 
is  humanly  modem  in  this  ancient 
story.  Bricriu  persuades  each  lady  in 
turn  that  she  is  the  noblest  and  most 
beautiful,  and  so  entitled  to  go  in  flrst 
to  dinner,  and  by  doing  so  become  the 
recognized  social  Queen  of  Ulster. 
When  dinner,  therefore,  is  announced, 
they  race  for  the  door.  Emer  is  the 
quickest  afoot  and  outruns  the  other 
two,  and  puts  her  back  to  the  door  call- 
ing on  the  doorkeepers  to  open.  But 
there  is  a  delay,  the  others  come  up, 
and  the  men  "rose  up  each  to  open  the 
door  before  his  own  wife,  so  that  they 
might  be  the  flrst  to  come  within."  "It 
is  a  bad  night  this  will  be,"  remarks 


Conchubar,  as  the  ladies  enter  on  a 
war  of  words.  £2ach  boasts  of  her  hus- 
band's merits.  "My  husband  is  Cuchu- 
lin,"  cries  Emer;  "he  is  not  a  hound 
that  is  weak;  there  is  blood  on  his 
spear;  his  white  body  is  black  with 
sword-cuts;  th«:e  are  many  wounds  on 
his  thigh;  his  chariot  is  red;  its  cush- 
ions are  red;  he  flghts  from  over  the 
ears  of  his  horses;  he  leaps  in  the  air 
like  a  salmon  when  he  makes  his  hero- 
leap.  Tour  flne  heroes  of  Ulster  are 
not  worth  a  stalk  of  grass  compared 
with  him.  Your  flne  women  of  Ulster 
are  shaped  like  cows  beside  the  wife 
of  Cuchulin."  The  dispute  is  suddenly 
solved  by  Ouchulin,  who  lifts  up  the 
wall  of  the  house  in  front  of  Emer,  and 
she  walks  in  flrst  to  the  banquet-room 
and  is  proclaimed  the  noblest 

Tragedy,  however,  soon  begins,  and 
the  narrative  gains  dignity  and  poww. 
The  fate  of  the  children  of  Usnach  is 
a  story  worthy  of  all  Irish  tears.  It 
might  have  been  told  by  Malory  him- 
self. Like  all  great  tragedies  since  the 
world  began,  its  chief  actor  is  a  woman 
— Deirdre,  "on  whose  account  many 
shall  weep,  for  whose  sake  deeds  of 
anger  shall  be  done  and  wounds  and 
ill-doings  and  the  shedding  of  blood,  a 
tale  of  wonder  for  ever^Deirdre!"  Pre- 
destined by  Cathbad  the  Druid  to  sw- 
row,  she  is  kept  secluded  from  her 
childhood  under  the  charge  of  a  wise 
woman;  but  the  fame  of  her  beauty 
reaches  Conchubar,  for  she  is  "straight 
and  clean  like  a  rush  on  a  bog,"  and 
the  king  resolves  to  marry  her.  She 
has  already  seen  another,  however,  pre- 
flgured  ia  a  dream,  with  raven  hair  and 
a  skin  like  the  swan  on  the  wave,  and 
cheeks  like  the  blood  of  a  red-speckled 
calf,  Naoise,  son  of  Usnach,  who  with 
his  two  brothers  in  due  time  arrives 
and  carries  her  away  to  Alban,  which 
is  Albion  or  Western  Scotland.  Then 
Conchubar  is  angry,  but  conceals  his 
rage  and  sends,  as  messenger  to  the 
runaways,    Fergus,    the    dispossessed. 
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and,  in  spite  of  Deirdre's  warnings,  re- 
lying on  his  promise,  they  go  back  with 
him  to  Ulster.  Fergus's  pledge  is  nev- 
ertheless broken  by  Gonchubor,  thus 
alienating  Fergus  fOTever.  Fergus's 
two  sons  are  slain  in  defending  them, 
and  then  the  three  sons  of  Usnach,  all 
treacherously  betrayed.  And  Deirdre 
pathetically  sings  her  threnody  at 
which  half  a  hundred  generations  of 
Irishmen  have  wept: 

Dear  to  me  the  land  of  the  East,  Al- 
ban  with  its  wonders.  I  would  not  have 
come  from  it  hither,  but  that  I  came 
with  Naoise. 

Glen  Laoi!  where  I  was  wont  to  sleep 
under  soft  coverings.  Fish  and  venison 
and  badger's  meat  were  my  portion  in 
Laoi. 

Glen  Masan!  my  grief!  Glen  Masan! 
High  its  hartstongue,  bright  its  stems. 
We  were  rocked  to  pleasant  sleep 
above  the  harbor  of  Masan! 

Glen  Archan!  my  grief!  Never  went 
young  man  with  a  lighter  heart  than 
Naoise  in  Archan. 

Glen  Eitche!  my  grief!  it  was  there  I 
bullded  my  first  house. 

Glen  da  Rua!  my  grief!  sweet  was 
the  cuckoo's  voice  on  the  bending 
bough  above  Glen  da  Bua.  Never  would 
I  have  come  from  it  at  all,  but  that  I 
came  with  my  beloved. 

Once,  when  the  nobles  of  Scotland 
were  drinking  with  the  sons  of  Usnach, 
Naoise  gave  a  kiss  secretly  to  the 
daughter  of  the  Lord  of  Duntreon.  My 
head  was  full  of  Jealousy;  I  put  my 
boat  on  the  waves:  it  was  the  same  to 
me  to  live  or  to  die.  They  followed  me 
swimming,  Alnnle  and  Ardan  (the 
brothers  of  Naoise);  they  turned  me 
back.  Naoise  gave  me  his  true  word 
he  would  vex  me  no  more  until  he 
would  go  from  me  to  the  hosts  of  the 
dead.  Och!  if  she  knew  to-night  Naoise 
to  be  under  the  clay,  it  is  she  would 
cry  her  fill,  it  is  I  would  cry  along  with 
her. 

Long  is  the  day  without  the  sons  of 
Usnach.  Three  lions  were  they  of  the 
hill,  three  darlings  of  the  women  of 
Britain,  three  heroes  not  good  at  hom- 
age. Their  three  shields  and  their 
spears  made  a  bed  for  me  how  often? 
O  young  man  digging  the  new  grave, 
put  their  three  swords  close  over  them. 


Till  the  making  of  this  grave  I  was 
never  one  day  alone,  though  it  is  often 
that  myself,  with  yourselves,  was  in 
loneliness. 

The  High  King  of  Ulster,  my  first  be- 
trothed, I  forsook  him  for  the  love  of 
Naoise;  I  left  the  delight  of  Ulster  for 
the  three  heroes  that  were  its  bravest. 
It  was  Naoise  that  would  kiss  my  lips, 
my  first  man,  my  first  sweetheart.  It 
was  Alnnle  would  pour  out  my  drink. 
It  was  Ardan  would  lay  my  pillow. 
Their  dear  gray  eyes  that  were  loved' 
by  women!  Many  looked  on  them  as 
they  went.  Their  steps  were  pleasant 
on  the  dark  mountain. 

I  am  Deirdre,  without  gladness,  and 
I  at  the  end  of  my  days.  Since  it  is 
grief  to  be  without  them,  I  myself  will 
not  tarry  long. 

Conchubar  tries  in  vain  to  console 
her.  Deirdre  dies  on  his  hand,  and 
Fergm  in  anger  secedes  from  the  Ul- 
ster clan  and  war  follows,  and  ruin  and 
the  death  of  thousands.  The  war, 
called  "the  war  of  the  bull  of  Cuallgne," 
is  too  long  here  to  tell.  In  spite  of  the 
valor  of  Cuchulln,  Ulster  is  harried  and 
burnt  by  Fergus  and  the  Queen  of  Con- 
naught,  and,  though  these  are  eventu- 
ally driven  back,  ^ere  is  never  peace 
again  in  Ireland,  and  Oonchulbar  goes 
down  to  his  grave  in  the  undying 
trouble  roused  by  him  for  Delrdre's 
beauty. 

Last  of  all  Cuchulln,  overwhelmed 
by  numbers  and  betrayed  by  the  spells 
of  the  daughters  of  Calatln,  is  slain  by 
a  magic  spear,  and  with  him  Laeg  his 
charioteer,  and  his  war  horse,  the  gray 
of  Macha,  by  the  King  of  Leinster, 
Lugald.  Wounded  to  the  death,  Cuchu- 
lln drags  himself  on  foot  to  the  shore 
of  a  lake,  like  King  Arthur  in  the  ro- 
mance of  Malory.  He  binds  himself 
there  to  a  stone  pillar  that  he  may  die 
standing,  while  his  enemies,  afraid  of 
him,  look  on  from  afar.  At  last  a  raven 
settles  on  his  shoulder  and  they  know 
that  he  is  dead. 

Then  Lugaid  came  and  lifted  up  Cu- 
chulin*s  hair  from  his    shoulders  and 
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struck  off  his  bead.  And  the  men  of 
Ireland  gave  three  great  heavy  shouts, 
and  the  sword  fell  from  Cuchulin's 
hand,  and  the  light  faded  away  from 
about  his  bead  and  left  it  pale  as  the 
snow  of  a  single  night  .  .  .  But  the 
three  times  fifty  queens  that  loved  Cu- 
chulin  saw  him  appear  in  his  Druid 
chariot,  going  through  Emain  Macha; 
and  they  could  bear  him  singing  the 
music  of  the  Sidhe. 

Such  in  outline  is  the  great  Irish 
Epic.  Of  its  Engli'sh  rendering  by  Lady 
Gregory  it  is  impossible  to  speak  too 
highly.  Mr.  Yeats,  in  his  preface  to 
the  volume,  calls  it  "the  best  book  that 
has  ever  come  out  of  Ireland,"  and  the 
praise  seems  to  me  hardly  too  great. 
Its  immense  merit  as  literature  is  that, 
without  tampering  with  the  text,  or 
rather  the  many  texts,  of  the  manu- 
scripts it  has  followed,  it  has  succeeded 
in  giving  to  a  series  of  disconnected 
episodes  a  single  romantic  form,  buikl- 
in<r  them  into  a  single  tragic  story,  pre- 
cisely as  five  hundred  years  ago  Malory 
constioicted  out  of  the  Arthurian  leg- 
ends his  eternal  monument,  The  Life 
and  Death  of  King  Arthur.  The  language 
chosen  by  the  translator,  also,  Is  new 
in  literature,  and  so  has  the  charm  of 
being  entirely  original.  It  Is  the  Anglo- 
Irish  speech  of  the  Galway  peasantry, 
to  whom  Lady  Gregory  dedicates  It, 
with  its  inversions  of  the  "woulds"  and 
"shoulds,"  its  peculiar  grammatical 
forms  and  its  idiomatic  phrases.  These 
perhaps  for  an  Instant  may  shock  the 
English  ear,  but  It  is  Impossible  to  read 
many  pages  of  it  without  recognizing 
the  absolute  fitness  of  the  medium  for 
the  text  translated.  Thus  we  are 
startled  at  such  phrases  as  these:  "Now 
Just  at  that  time  peace  was  after  being 
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broken'';  "and  he  saw  a  beautiful 
young  girl, and  she  sitting  there  alone*'; 
"Is  It  taking  arms  this  young  boy  is?" 
"And  he  had  on  his  back  a  black- 
bristled  pig,  and  It  squealing";  "It  Is 
beautiful  you  were  up  to  this,  proud 
and  tall,  going  out  with  your  young 
hounds  to  the  hunting;  It  Is  i^K)lled 
your  body  is  now;  it  Is  pale  your  hands 
are  now."  "It  is  a  pity  you  to  say 
that,  and  they  only  Just  after  Joining 
us."  It  must  be  remembered,  however, 
that,  though  published  by  John  Murray 
in  London,  Lady  Gregory's  translation 
is  primarily  Intended  for  home  con- 
sumption among  those  who,  without 
being  anglicized  in  heart  or  mind,  have 
yet  lost  their  true  Irish  language.  To 
such  the  Anglo-Irish,  a  distinct  dialect 
in  use  for  quite  two  hundred  years.  Is 
their  living  form  of  speech  no  less  than 
Lowland  Scotch  is  for  the  peasantry 
north  of  the  Tweed.  To  have  captured 
this  for  literary  purposes  is  a  very 
notable  triumph. 

Hardly  less  commendable  is  the  skill 
with  which  Lady  Gregory  has  steered 
her  course  between  the  rocks  and 
shoals  of  taste  in  sexual  matters  which 
beset  the  translators  of  most  ancient 
stories.  These  are  admirably  evaded, 
and  as  it  stands  the  volume  is  one  in 
which  even  the  sensitive  Irish  soul  will 
find  no  cause  of  offence.  Some  day, 
perhaps,  when  Ctich/ulain  has  taken 
rank,  as  it  is  sure  to  do,  with  its  liter- 
ary compeers,  the  sagas  and  romances 
of  Norway,  France,  and  Germany,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  have  a  hardier 
translation,  but  I  doubt  if  for  general 
reading  there  will  be  ever  one  more  ac- 
ceptable, more  brilliant,  and  more  popu- 
lar than  Lady  Oresory'i. 

Wilfrid  Scawen  Blunt 
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When  GllTe  Timmis  paused  at  the 
side-door  of  Ezra  Brtmt's  great  shop 
in  Machin  Street,  and  the  door  was 
opened  to  him  by  Ezra  Brunt's  daugh- 
ter before  he  had  had  time  to  pull  the 
bell,  not  only  all  Machin  Street 
knew  it  within  the  hour,  but  also 
most  persons  of  consequenice  left  in 
Handbridge  on  a  Thursday  after- 
noon—Thursday being  early-closing 
day.  For  Hanbridge,  though  it  counts 
sixty  thousand  inhabitants  and  is  the 
chief  of  the  Five  Towns— that  vast, 
huddled  congeries  of  boroughs  de- 
voted to  the  manufacture  of  earthen- 
ware—is  a  place  where  the  art  of  at- 
tending to  other  people's  business 
still  flourishes  in  rustic  fashion. 

Ezra  Brunt's  drapery  establishment 
was  the  foremost  retail  house,  io  any 
branch  of  trade,  of  the  Five  Towns. 
It  had  no  rival  nearer  than  Manches- 
ter, thirty-six  miles  off;  and  even 
Manchester  could  exhibit  nothing  con- 
spicuously superior  to  it.  The  most 
acutely  critical  shoppers  of  the  Five 
Towns,  women  who  were  in  the  habit 
of  coming  to  London  every  year  for 
the  January  sales,  spolce  of  Brunt*s 
as  a  '*right-dowin  good  shop."  And 
the  husbands  of  these  ladies,  manu- 
facturers who  employed  from  two 
hundred  to  a  thousand  men,  regarded 
Ezra  Brunt  as  a  commercial  magnate 
of  equal  Importance  with  themselves. 
Brunt,  who  had  served  his  apprentice* 
ship  at  Birmingham,  started  business 
hi  Machin  Street  in  1862,  when  Han- 
bridge was  half  its  present  size  and  all 
the  best  shops  of  the  district  were  in 
Oldcastle,  an  ancient  burg  contiguous 
with,  but  holding  itself  profoundly 
aloof  from,  the  industrial  Five  Towns. 
He  paid  eighty  pounds  a  year  rent, 
and  lived  over  the  shop,  and  in  the 
summer  quarter  his  gas  bill  was  al- 


ways under  a  sovereign.  For  ten 
years  success  tarried,  but  in  1872  his 
daughter  Eva  was  bom  and  his  wife 
died,  and  from  that  moment  the  sun 
of  his  prosperity  climbed  higher  and 
higher  into  heaven.  He  had  been  pro- 
foundly attached  to  his  wife,  and,  hav- 
ing lost  her,  heabandoned himself  to  the 
mercantile  struggle  with  that  morose 
and  terrible  ferocity  which  was  the 
root  of  his  character.  Of  rude,  gaunt 
aspect,  gruffly  taciturn  by  nature,  and 
variable  in  temper,  he  yet  had  the 
precious  instinct  for  soothing  cus- 
tomers. To  this  day  he  can  surpass 
his  own  shopwalkers  in  the  admirable 
and  tender  solicitude  with  which,  for- 
saking dialect,  he  drops  into  a  lady's 
ear  his  famous  stereotyped  phrase: 
"Are  you  receiving  proper  attention, 
Madam?"  From  the  first  he  eachewe<l 
the  facile  trickeries  and  ostentations 
which  allure  the  populace.  He  sought 
a  high-class  trade,  and  by  waiting  he 
found  it.  He  would  never  advertise 
on  hoardings;  for  many  years  he  had 
no  signboard  over  his  shop  front; 
and  whereas  the  name  of  "Bostocks," 
the  huge  cheap  drapers  lower  down 
Machtai  Street  on  the  opposite  side, 
attacks  you  at  every  railway  station 
and  in  every  tramcar,  the  name  of 
"B.  Brunt"  is  to  be  seen  only  in  a 
modest  regular  advertisment  on  the 
front  page  of  "The  Staffordshire  Sig- 
nal." Repose,  reticence,  respectabil- 
ity: it  was  these  attributes  which  he 
decided  his  shop  should  possess,  and 
by  means  of  which  he  succeeded.  To 
enter  Brunf  s  with  Its  silently  swing- 
ing doors,  its  broad,  easy  staircases, 
its  long  floors  covered  with  warm, 
red  linoleum,  its  partitioned  walls, 
its  smooth  mahogany  counters,  its 
unobtrusive  mirrors,  its  rows  of 
yoiths  and  virgins  in  black,  and  its 
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perradlD^  atmoephere  of  quietude 
and  discretion,  was  lllce  entering  a 
temple  before  the  act  of  oblation  has 
commenced.  You  /were  conscious  of 
some  supreme  admimistrative  intflu- 
ence  everywhere  Imposing  itself .  That 
influence  was  Ezra  Brunt.  And  yet 
the  man  differed  utterly  from  the 
thing  he  had  created.  His  was  one 
of  those  dark  and  passionate  souls 
which  smoulder  in  this  harsh  midland 
district  as  slag-heaps  smoulder  on  the 
pit-banks,  revealing  their  strange  fires 
only  in  the  darkness. 

In  1890  Brunt's  establishment  occu- 
pied four  shops,  No6.  52,  56,  58  and  60, 
in  Machin  Street  He  had  bought 
the  freeholds  at  a  price  which  timid 
people  regarded  as  exorbitant,  but 
the  solicitors  of  Hanbridge  secretly 
applauded  his  enterprise  and  shrewd- 
ness in  anticipating  the  enormous 
rise  in  ground-values  which  has  now 
been  in  rapid,  steady  progress  there  for 
more  than  a  decade.  He  had  thrown 
the  interiors  together  and  rebuilt  the 
frontages  in  handsome  freestone.  He 
had  also  purchaaed  several  shops 
opposite,  and  rumor  said  that  it  was 
his  intention  to  offer  these  latter  to 
ttie  Town  Oooncil  at  a  low  figure  if 
the  Council  would  cut  a  new  street 
leading  from  his  premises  to  the  Mar- 
ket Square.  Such  a  scheme  would 
have  met  with  general  approval.  But 
there  was  one  serious  hiatus  in  the 
plans  of  Ezra  Brunt— to  wit,  Now  54 
Machin  Street  No.  54,  separating  52 
and  56,  was  a  chemist's  shop,  shabby 
but  sedate  as  to  appearance,  owned 
and  occupied  by  €^e<Hrge  Christopher 
Timmis,  a  mild  and  venerable  citi- 
zen, and  a  local  preacher  in  the  Wes- 
leyan  Methodist  Connexion.  For 
nearly  thirty  years  Brunt  had  coveted 
Mr.  Timmls's  shop;  more  than  twenty 
years  had  elapsed  sfince  he  first  opened 
negotiations  for  it.  Mr.  Timmis  was 
by  no  means  eager  to  sell— indeed  his 
attitude    was    distinctly    a    repellent 


one— but  a  bargain  would  undoubtedly 
have  been  concluded,  had  not  a 
report  reached  the  ears  of  Mr.  Tim- 
mis to  the  effect  that  Ezra  Brunt  had 
remarked  at  the  ''Turk's  Head"  that 
"the'  old  leech  was  odiiy  sticking  out 
for  every  brass  farthing  he  could  get." 
The  report  was  untrue,  but  Mr.  Tim- 
mis believed  it,  and  from  that  moment 
Ezra  Brunt's  chamces  of  obtaining  tlie 
chemist's  shop  vanished  completely. 
His  law;yer  expended  diplomacy  in 
vain,  raising  the  offer  week  by  week 
till  the  incredible  sum  of  three  thou- 
sand pounds  was  reached.  Then 
Ezra  Blunt  himself  saw  Mr.  Tim- 
mis, and  without  a  word  of  prelude 
said:  *'Will  ye  take  three  thousand 
guineas  for  this  bit  o'  pn^wrty?" 
"Not  thirty  thousand  guineas,"  said 
Mr.  Timmis  quietly;  the  stem  pride 
of  the  benevolent  old  local  preacher 
had  been  aroused.  "Then  be  damned 
to  you!"  said  Ezra  Brunt,  who  had 
never  been  known  to  swear  before. 
Thenceforth  a  feud  existed,  not  less 
bitter  because  it  was  a  feud  in  wliich 
nothing  was  said  and  oothinig  done— 
a  silent  aind  implacable  mutual  re- 
sistance. The  sole  outward  sign  of  It 
was  the  dirty  and  stumpy  rouod 
brick  shop-front  of  Mr.  Timmis, 
squeezed  in  between  those  massive 
luxurious  facades  of  stone  which  Ez- 
ra Brunt  soon  afterwards  erected. 
The  pharmaceutical  business  of  Mr. 
Timmis  was  not  a  very  large  one,  and, 
fiscally,  Ezra  Blunt  could  have  swal- 
lowed him  at  a  meal  and  suffered  no 
inconvenience;  but  in  that  the  aged 
chemist  had  lived  on  Just  half  his 
small  income  for  some  fifty  years 
past,  his  position  was  impregiDable. 
Hanbridge  smiled  cynically  at  this 
impasse  produced  by  an  idle  word,  and 
recognizing  the  equality  of  .  the  an- 
tagooists,  leaned  neither  to  one 
side  nor  to  the  other.  At  intervals, 
however,  the  legend  of  the  feud  was 
embroidered  witji  new    and  effective 
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detail  in  the  mouth  of  some  inventiye 
gossip,  and  by  degrees  it  took  high 
place  among  those  piquant  social  his- 
tories which  illustrate  the  real  life  of 
a  town,  and  which  parents  recount  to 
their  children  with  such  zest  in 
moods  of  reminiscence. 

When  George    Christopher    Tlmmis 
buried  his    wife,    Ezra    Brunt,  as    a 
near  neighbor,  was  asked  to   the  fu- 
neral.     "The    cortege    will    move    at 
half-past  1,"  ran  the  printed    invita- 
tion, and  at  1.15  Brunt's  carriage  was 
decorously  in  place  behind  the  hearse 
and  the  two  mourning  coaches.     The 
demeaiDor    of    the    chemist    and    the 
draper  towards  each  other  was  a  sub- 
lime answer  to  the  demands  of  the 
the  occasion:    some  people  even  said 
that  the  breach  had  been  healed;    but 
these  were  not  of  the  discerning. 

The  most  active  person  at  the  fusneral 
was  the  chemist's  only  nephew,  Olive 
Timmis,  partner  in  a  small  but  pros- 
perous firm  ot  majolica  manufacturers 
at  Bursley.  Clive,  who  was  seldom 
seen  in  Hanbridge,  made  a  fav<Mrable 
impression  on  everyone  by  his  pleasing, 
unaffected  man^ner,  and  his  air  of  dis- 
cretion and  success.  He  was  a  bache- 
lor of  thirty-two,  and  lived  in  lodgings 
at  Bursley.  On  the  return  of  the  fu- 
neral party  from  the  cemetery,  Olive 
Timmis  found  Brunt's  daughter  £/va  in 
his  nucleus  house.  Uninvited,  she  had 
left  her  place  In  the  private  room  at 
her  father's  shop  in  order  to  assist 
Timmis's  0»!vant  ^arah  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  that  solid  and  solenm  repast 
which  must  inevitably  follow  every 
proper  interment  in  the  Five  Towns. 
Without  false  modesty  she  introduced 
herself  to  one  or  two  of  the  men  who 
had  suri»rised  her  at  her  work,  and 
then  quietly  d^>arted  Just  as  they  were 
sitting  down  to  table  and  Sarah  had 
brought  in  the  hot  tea-cakes.  Olive 
Timmie  saw  her  ocily  for  a  moment, 
but  from  that  moment  she  was  his  one 
thought    During  the  evening,  which  he 
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spent  alone  with  his  uncle,  he  behaved 
in  every  particular  as  a  ihephew  should, 
yet  he  was  acting  a  part;  his  real  self 
roved  after  Ezra  Brunt's  daughter, 
wherever  she  might  be.  Olive  had 
never  fallen  In  love,  thou^  several 
times  in  his  life  he  had  tried  hard  to  do 
80.  He  had  long  wished  to  marry^ 
wished  ardently;  he  had  even  got  Into 
the  way  of  regarding  every  woman  he 
met,  and  he  met  many,  in  the  light  of  a 
possible  partner.  "Oan  it  be  aJier*  he 
had  asked  himself  a  thousand  timec^ 
and  then  answered  half  sadly,  "No." 
Not  one  woman  had  touched  his  Im- 
agination, coincided  with  his  dream.  It 
is  strange  that  after  seeing  Eva  Brunit 
he  forgot  thus  to  interrogate  himself. 
For  a  fortnight,  while  he  (went  his  ways 
as  usual,  her  image  occupied  his  heart, 
throwing  that  ooce  orderly  chamber 
into  the  wildest  confusion;  and  he  let 
It  remain,  dimly  aware  of  some  deli- 
cious danger.  He  inspected  the  image 
every  night  before  he  slept,  and  every 
morning  when  he  awoke,  and  made  do 
effort  to  define  Its  distracting  charm; 
he  knew  only  that  Eva  Brunt  was  ab- 
solutely and  im  every  detail  unlike  all 
other  women.  On  the  second  Sunday 
he  murmured  during  the  sermon:  "But 
I  only  saw  her  for  a  minute."  A  few 
days  afterwards  he  took  the  tram  to 
Hanbridge. 

"Uncle,"  he  said,  "how  should  you 
like  me  to  come  and  live  herewith  you? 
I've  been  thinking  things  out  a  bit,  and 
I  thought  perhaps  you'd  like  it  I  ex- 
pect you  must  feel  rather  lonely  now." 

The  neat,  fragrant  shop  was  empty, 
and  the  two  men  stood  behind  the  big 
glass-fronted  case  of  Burroughs  and 
Wellcome's  preparations.  Olive's  ven- 
erable uncle  hai4>ened  to  be  looking 
into  a  drawer  marked  "Oentianse  Rad. 
Pulv."  He  closed  the  drawer  with  slow 
hesitation,  and  then,  stroking  his  long 
white  beard,  replied  In  that  deliberate 
voice  which  seemed  always  to  tremble 
with  religious   fervor,   "The  hand  of 
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the  Lord  is  In  this  thing,  Olive.  1 
have  wished  that  you  might  come  to 
live  h^e  with  me.  Bnt  I  was  afraid  it 
would  be  too  far  from  the  worlcs." 

"Pooh!    That's  nothing,"  said  Ollye. 

Ab  he  lingered  at  the  shop  door  for 
the  Borsley  car  to  pass  the  end  of 
Machin  Street,  Eva  Brant  went  by.  He 
raised  his  hat  with  diflldeince,  and  she 
smiled.  It  was  a  marvellous  chance. 
His  heart  leapt  into  a  throb  which  was 
half  agony  and  half  delight  "I  am  in 
love,"  he  eaid  gravely  He  had  Just 
discovered  the  fact,  and  the  discovery 
filled  him  with  exquisite  apprehension. 

If  he  had  waited  till  the  age  of 
thirty-two  for  that  springtime  of  the 
soul  which  we  call  love,  Olive  had  not 
waited  for  nothing.  Eva  was  a  woman 
to  enravlsh  the  heart  of  the  man  whose 
imagination  could  pierce  the  agitating 
secrets  immured  in  that  calm  amd  silent 
bosom.  Slender  and  scarcely  tall,  she 
belonged  to  the  order  of  spare,  slight- 
made  women,  who  hide  within  their 
slim  frames  an  endowment  of  profound 
passion  far  exceeding  that  of  their 
more  voluptuously  formed  sisters;  who 
never  coarsen  into  stoutness;  and  who 
at  forty  are  as  disturbing  as  at  twenty. 
At  this  date  Eva  was  twenty-six.  She 
had  a  rather  small,  white  face,  which 
was  a  mask  to  the  casual  observer,  and 
the  verj'  mirror  of  her  feelings  to  any- 
one with  eyes  to  read  its  signs.  "I  will 
tell  you  what  you  are  like,"  said  Olive 
to  her  once;  "you  are  like  a  fine  race- 
horse, always  on  the  quiver."  Yet 
many  people  considered  her  cold  and 
impassive.  Her  walk  and  bearing 
showed  a  sensitive  independence,  and 
when  she  spoke  it  was  usually  in  tones 
of  command.  The  girls  in  the  shop, 
where  she  was  a  power  second  only  to 
Ezra  Brunt,  were  a  little  afraid  of  her, 
chiefly  because  she  poured  terrible 
scorn  on  their  small  afTectations,  ^etX- 
oufdes.  and  vendettas.  But  they  liked 
her  because,  in  their  own  phrase, 
**there  was  no  nonsense  about"  this  re- 


doubtable woman.  She  hated  shams 
and  make-believes  with  a  bitter  and 
ruthless  hatred.  She  was  the  heiress  to 
at  least  five  thousand  a  year,  and  knew 
it  well,  but  she  never  encouraged  her  fa- 
ther to  complicate  their  simple  mode  of 
life  with  the  pomps  of  wealth.  They 
lived  in  a  house  with  a  large  garden  at 
Piref  ord,  which  is  on  the  summit  of  the 
steep  ridge  between  the  Five  Towns 
and  Oldcastle,  and  they  kept  two  ser- 
vants and  a  coachman  who  was  also 
gardens.  Eva  paid  the  servants  good 
wages  and  took  care  to  get  good  value 
therefor.  "It's  not  often  I  have  any 
bother  with  my  servants,"  she  would 
say,  "for  they  know  that  if  there  is  any 
trouble  I  would  just  as  soon  clear  them 
out  and  put  on  an  apron  and  do  the 
work  myself."  She  was  an  accom- 
plished house-mistress,  and  could  bake 
her  own  bread;  in  towns  not  one  wom- 
an in  a  thousand  can  bake.  With  the 
coachman  she  had  little  to  do,  for  she 
could  not  rid  herself  of  a  sentimental 
objection  to  the  carriage;  it  savored  of 
"airs" ;  when  she  used  it  she  used  it 
as  she  might  use  a  tramcar.  It  was  her 
custom,  every  day  except  Saturday,  to 
walk  to  the  shop  about  eleven  o'clock, 
after  her  bouse  had  been  set  in  order. 
She  had  been  thoroughly  trained  in  the 
business,  and  had  spent  a  year  at  a 
first-rate  shop  in  High  Street,  Kensing- 
ton. Millinery  was  her  speciality,  and 
she  still  watched  over  that  department 
with  a  particular  attention,  but  for 
some  time  past  she  had  risen  beyond 
the  limitations  of  departments,  and 
assisted  her  father  in  the  general  man- 
agement of  the  vast  concern.  In  com- 
mercial aptitude  she  resembled  the  typ- 
ical Frenchwoman.  Although  he  was 
her  father,  Ezra  Brunt  had  the  wit  to 
recognize  her  talents,  and  he  always 
listened  to  her  suggestions,  which,  how- 
ever, son>etimes  startled  him.  One  of 
them  was  that  he  should  import  into 
the  Five  Towns  a  modiste  from  Paris, 
offering  a  salary  of  two  hundred  a  year. 
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The  old  proylndal  stood  aghast!  He 
had  the  idea  that  all  Parisian  women 
were  stage-dancers.  And  to  pay  four 
pounds  a  week  to  a  female!  Never- 
theless Mademoiselle  Bertot»  styled  in 
the  shop  "Madame,"  now  presides  over 
Bzra  Brunt's  dressmakers,  draws  her 
four  pounds  a  week  (of  which  she  saves 
two),  and  by  mere  nationality  has  given 
a  unique  distinction  and  success  to  her 
branch  of  the  business.  Eva  occupied 
a  small  room  opening  off  the  principal 
showroom,  and  during  hours  of  work 
8he  issued  thence  but  seldom.  Only 
customers  of  the  highest  importance 
might  speak  with  her.  She  was  a 
power  felt  rather  than  seen.  En^ploy^s 
who  knocked  at  her  door  always  did  so 
with  a  certain  awe  of  what  awaited 
them  on  the  other  side,  and  a  conscious- 
ness that  the  moment  was  unmiitable 
for  levity.  "If  you  please,  Miss  Evar-." 
Here  she  gave  audience  to  the  "buy- 
ers*' and  window-dressers,  listened  to 
complaints  and  excuses,  and  occasion- 
ally had  a  secret  <H'gy  of  afternoon  tea 
with  one  or  two  of  her  friends.  None 
but  these  few  girls,  mostly  younger 
than  herself  and  remarkable  only  in 
that  their  dislike  of  the  snobbery  of  the. 
Five  Towns,  though  less  fiercely  dis- 
played, agreed  with  her  own,  really 
knew  Eva.  To  them  alone  did  she  unr 
veil  herself,  and  by  them  she  was 
Idolized.  "She  is  simply  splendid  when 
you  know  her— such  a  Jolly  girl!"  they 
would  say  to  other  people,  but  other 
people,  especially  other  women,  could 
not  believe  it  They  fearfully  respected 
her  because  she  was  very  well  dressed, 
and  had  quantities  of  money.  But  they 
called  her  "a  curious  creature";  it  was 
inconceivable  to  them  that  she  should 
choose  to  work  in  a  shop;  and  her 
tongue  had  a  causticity  which  was 
sometimes  exceedingly  disconcerting 
and  mortifying.  As  for  men,  she  was 
shy  of  them,  and  moreover  she  loathed 
the  elaborate  and  insincere  ritual  of 
deference  which  the  average  man  prac- 


tises towards  women  unrelated  to  him, 
particularly  when  they  are  young  and 
rich.  Her  father  she  adored,  without 
knowing  it;  for  he  often  angered  her, 
and  humiliated  her  in  private.  As  for 
the  rest,  she  was  after  all  only  six-and- 
twenty. 

"If  you  don't  mind,  I  should  like  to 
walk  along  with  you,"  Olive  Timmis 
said  to  her  one  Sunday  evening  in  the 
porch  of  the  Bethesda  Ohapel. 

"I  shall  be  glad,"  she  answered  at 
once,  "Father  isn't  here  and  I'm  all 
alone."  Ezra  Brunt  was  indeed  seldom 
there,  counting,  in  the  matter  of  at- 
tendance at  chapel,  among  what  were 
called  'the  weaker  brethren." 

"I  am  going  over  to  Oldcastle,"  Olive 
explained  calmly. 

So  began  the  formal  courtship— more 
than  a  month  after  Olive  had  settled  in 
Machin  Street,  for  he  was  far  too  dis- 
creet to  engender,  by  precipitancy,  any 
suspicion  in  the  haunts  of  scandal  that 
his  true  reason  for  establishing  him- 
self in  his  uncle's  household  was  a  cer- 
tain rich  young  woman  who  was  to  be 
be  found  every  day  next  door.  Ouided 
as  much  by  instinct  as  by  tact,  Olive 
approached  Eva  with  an  almost  savage 
simplicity  and  naturalness  of  manner, 
ignoring  not  only  her  father's  wealth, 
but  all  the  feigned  punctilio  of  a  wooer. 
His  face  said:  "Let  there  be  no  beat- 
ing about  the  bush;  I  like  you."  Hers 
answered,  "Oood!  We  will  see."  From 
the  first  he  pleased  her,  and  not  least  in 
treating  her  exactly  as  she  would  have 
wished  to  be  treated,  namely  as  a  quite 
plain  person  of  that  part  of  the  middle 
class  which  is  neither  upper  nor  lower. 
Few  men  in  the  Five  Towns  would 
have  been  capable  of  forgetting  £3zra 
Brunt's  income  in  talking  to  Ezra 
Brunt's  daughter.  Fortunately  Timmis 
had  a  proud,  confident  spirit,  the  spirit 
of  one  who  unaided  has  wrested  success 
from  the  world's  death-like  clutch.  Had 
Eva  the  reversion  of  fifty  thousand  a 
year  instead  of  five,  he,  Olive,  was  still 
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a  prosperous  plain  man,  well  able  to 
support  a  wife  in  the  position  to  which 
God  had  called  him.  Their  walks  to- 
gether grew  more  and  more  frequent, 
and  they  became  Intimate,  exchanging 
ideas  and  rejoicing  openly  at  the  sim- 
ilarity of  those  ideas.  Although  there 
was  no  concealment  in  these  encoun- 
ters, still  there  was  a  circumspection 
which  resembled  the  clandestine.  By 
a  silent  undertstanding  Clive  did  not  en- 
ter the  house  at  Plreford;  to  have  done 
so  would  have  excited  remark,  for  this 
house,  unlike  some,  had  never  been  the 
rendezvous  of  young  men;  much  less, 
therefore  did  he  invade  the  shop.  No! 
The  chief  part  of  their  lovemaking  (for 
such  it  was,  though  the  term  would 
have  roused  Eva's  contemptuous  anger) 
occurred  hi  the  streets;  in  this  they  did 
but  follow  the  traditions  of  their  class. 
Thus  the  idyll,  so  matter-of-fact  upon 
the  surface,  but  within  which  glowed 
secret  and  adorable  tires,  progressed 
towards  Its  culmination.  Eva,  the  art- 
less fool— oh,  how  simple  are  the  wisest 
at  times!— thought  that  the  affahr  was 
hid  from  the  shop.  But  was  it  possible? 
Was  It  possible  that  in  those  tiny  bed- 
rooms on  the  third  floor,  where  the 
evening  heavy  hours  were  ever  lights 
enedwith  breathless  interminable  recit- 
als of  what  some  "he"  had  said  and 
some  "she**  had  replied,  such  an  en- 
thralling episode  should  escape  dis- 
covery? The  dormitories  knew  of 
Eva's  "attachment"  before  Eva  her- 
self. Tet  none  knew  how  It  was 
known.  The  whisper  arose  like  Venus 
from  a  sea  of  trivial  gossip,  miracu- 
lously, exquisitely.  On  the  night  when 
the  first  rumor  of  it  traversed  the 
passages  there  was  scarcely  any  sleep 
at  Brunt's,  while  Eva  up  at  Pireford 
slumbered  as  a  young  girl. 

On  the  Thursday  afternoon  with 
which  we  1>egan,  Brunt's  was  deserted 
save  for  the  housekeeper,  and  Eva, 
who  was  writing  letters  in  her  room. 

*•!  saw  yea  from  my  window,  coming 


up  the  street,"  she  said  to  Clive,  "and 
so  I  ran  down  to  open  the  door.  Will 
yon  come  Into  father's  room?  He  is  in 
Manchester  for  the  day,  buying." 

"I  knew  that,"  said  Timmis. 

"How  did  you  know?"  She  observed 
that  his  manner  was  somewhat  ner- 
vous and  constrained. 

•*Yon  yourself  told  me  last  night— 
don't  you  remember?" 

"So  I  did." 

"Thaf  8  why  I  sent  the  note  round 
this  morning  to  say  I'd  call  this  after- 
noon.   Ton  got  It,  I  suppose?" 

She  nodded  thoughtfully.  "Well, 
what  is  this  business  you  want  to  talk 
about?" 

It  was  spoken  with  a  brave  careless- 
ness, but  he  caught  the  tremor  in  her 
voice,  and  saw  her  little  hand  shake  as 
It  lay  on  the  table  amid  her  father's 
papers.  Without  knowing  why  he 
should  do  so,  he  stepped  hastily  for- 
ward and  seized  that  hand.  Her  emo- 
tion unmanned  him.  He  thought  he 
was  going  to  cry;  he  could  not  account 
for  himself. 

"Eva,"  he  said  thickly,  **you  know 
what  the  business  is;  you  know,  don't 
you?" 

She  smiled.  That  smile,  the  softness 
of  her  hand,  the  sparkle  in  her  eye,  the 
heave  of  her  small  bosom  ...  it  was 
the  divlnest  miracle!  Clive,  manufac- 
turer of  majolica,  went  hot  and  then 
cold,  and  then  his  wits  were  suddenly 
his  own  again. 

"That's  all  right,"  he  murmured,  and 
sighed,  and  placed  on  Eva's  lips  the 
first  kiss  that  had  ever  lain  there. 

"Dear  boy,"  she  said  later,  **you 
should  have  come  up  to  Pireford,  not 
here,  and  when  father  was  there." 

"Should  I?"  he  answered  happily.  "It 
just  occurred  to  me  all  of  a  sudden  this 
morning  that  you  would  be  here,  and 
that  I  couldn't  wait" 

"You  will  come  up  to-night  and  see 
father?" 

"I  had  meant  to." 
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"You  had  better  go  home  now." 

"Had  \T 

She  nodded,  putting  her  lips  tightly 
together— a  trick  of  hers. 

"Come  up  about  half-past  eight" 

"Good!    I  will  let  myself  out" 

He  left  her,  and  she  gazed  dreamily 
at  the  window,  which  looked  on  to  a 
whitewashed  yard.  The  next  moment 
someone  else  entered  the  room  with 
heavy  footsteps.  She  turned  round  a 
little  startled. 

It  was  her  father. 

"Why!    You  are  back  early,  father! 

How "    She  stopped.    Something  in 

the  old  man*s  glance  gave  her  a  pre- 
monition of  disaster.  To  this  day  she 
does  not  know  what  accident  brought 
him  from  Manchester  two  hours  sooner 
than  usual,  and  to  Machln  Street  in- 
stead of  Pireford. 

"Has  young  Timmls  been  here?"  he 
inquired  curtly. 

"Yes." 

"Ha!"  with  subdued,  sinister  satis- 
faction, "I  saw  him  going  out.  He 
didna*  see  me."  Ezra  Brunt  deposited 
his  hat  and  sat  down. 

Intimate  with  all  her  father's  various 
moods,  she  saw  instantly  and  with  ter- 
rible certainty  that  a  series  of  chances 
had  fatally  combined  themselves 
against  her.  if  only  she  had  not  hap- 
pened to  tell  Clive  that  her  father 
would  be  at  Manchester  this  day!  If 
only  her  father  had  adhered  to  his  cus- 
tomary hour  of  return!  If  only  Cllve 
had  had  the  sense  to  make  his  proposal 
openly  at  Pireford  some  evening!  If 
only  he  had  left  a  little  earlier!  If  only 
her  father  had  not  caught  him  going 
out  by  the  side  door  on  a  Thursday 
afternoon  when  the  place  was  empty! 
Here,  she  guessed,  was  the  suggestion 
of  furtiveness  which  had  raised  her 
father's  unreasoning  anger,  often  fierce, 
and  always  Incalculable. 

"Cllve  Timmls  has  asked  me  to  marry 
him,  father." 
"Has  he!" 


"Surely you  must  have  known,  father, 
that  he  and  I  were  seeing  each  other  a 
great  deal." 

"Not  from  your  lips,  my  girl." 

"Well,  father "  Again  she  stopped, 

this  strong  and  capable  woman,  gifted 
with  a  fine  brain  to  organize,  and  a 
powerful  will  to  command.  She  quailed, 
robbed  of  speech,  before  the  causeless, 
vindictive,  and  infantile  wrath  of  an 
old  man  who  happened  to  be  in  a  bad 
temper.  She  actually  felt  like  a  naughty 
schoolgirl  before  him.  Such  is  the  ti^e- 
mendous  influence  of  life-long  habit, 
the  Irresistible  power  of  the  patria  po- 
teatas  when  it  has  never  been  relaxed. 
Ezra  Brunt  saw  in  front  of  him  only 
a  cowering  child. 

"Cllve  is  coming  up  to  see  you  to- 
night," she  went  on  timidly,  clearing 
her  throat 

"Humph!    Is  he?" 

The  rosy  and  tender  dream  of  five 
minutes  ago  lay  in  fragments  at  Eva's 
feet.  She  brooded  with  stricken  appre- 
hension upon  the  forms  of  obstruction 
which  his  despotism  might  choose. 

The  next  morning  Clive  and  his  uncle 
breakfasted  together  as  usual  In  the 
parlor  behind  the  chemist's  shop. 

"Uncle,"  said  Clive  brusquely,  when 
the  meal  was  nearly  finished,  "I'd  bet- 
ter tell  you  that  I've  proposed  to  Eva 
Brunt" 

Old  George  Timmls  lowered  the 
"Manchester  Guardian"  and  gazed  at 
Cllve  over  his  steel-rimmed  spectacles. 

"She  is  a  good  girl,"  he  remarked, 
"she  will  make  you  a  good  wife.  Have 
you  spoken  to  her  father"? 

"That's  the  point  I  saw  him  last 
night,  and  I'll  tell  you  what  he  said. 
These  were  his  words:  *You  can  marry 
my  daughter,  Mr.  Tlmmis,  when  your 
uncle  agrees  to  part  with  his  shop!' " 

"That  I  shall  never  do,  nephew,"  said 
the  aged  patriarch  quietly  and  deliber- 
ately. 

"Of    course    you    won't,    uncle.      I 
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shouldn't  think  of  suggesting  it.  I'm 
merely  telling  you  what  he  said."  Clive 
laughed  harshly.  "Why,"  he  added, 
"the  man  must  be  mad!" 

**What  did  the  young  woman  say  to 
that?"  his  uncle  inquired. 

Clive  frowned.  "I  didn't  see  her  last 
night,"  he  said.  "I  didn't  ask  to  see 
her.    I  was  too  angry." 

Just  then  the  post  arrived,  and  there 
was  a  letter  for  Clive,  which  he  read 
and  put  carefully  in  his  waistcoat 
pocket. 

"Eva  writes  asking  me  to  go  to  Pire- 
ford  to-night,"  he  said,  after  a  pause. 
"I'll  soon  settle  it,  depend  on  that  If 
Ezra  Brunt  refuses  his  consent,  so  much 
the  worse  for  him.  I  wonder  whether 
he  actually  imagines  that  a  grown  man 
and  a  grown  woman  are  to  be  .  .  .  Ah, 
well!  I  can't  talk  about  it  It's  too  silly. 
I'll  be  off  to  the  worka" 

When  Clive  reached  Pireford  that 
night,  Eva  herself  opened  the  door  to 
him.  She  was  wearing  a  gray  frock, 
and  over  it  a  large  white  apron,  per- 
fectly plain. 

"My  girls  are  both  out  to-night,"  she 
said,  "and  I  was  making  some  puffs  for 
the  sewing-meeting  tea.  Come  into  the 
breakfast-room.  .  .  .  This  way,"  she 
added,  guiding  him.  He  had  entered 
the  house  on  the  previous  night  for  the 
first  time.  She  spoke  hurriedly,  *and, 
instead  of  stopping  in  the  breakfast- 
room,  wandered  uncertainly  through  it 
into  the  greenhouse,  to  which  it  gave 
access  by  means  of  a  French  window. 
In  the  dark,  confined  space,  amid  the 
close-packed  bl<$S8oms,  they  stood  to- 
gether. She  bent  down  to  smell  at  a 
musk-plant.  He  took  her  hand  and 
drew  her  soft  and  yielding  form  to- 
wards him  and  kissed  her  warm  face. 

"Oh,  Clive!"  she  said.  "Whatever  are 
we  to  do?" 

"Do?"  he  replied,  enchanted  by  her 
instinctive  feminine  surrender  and  reli- 
ance upon  him,  which  seemed  the  more 
precious  in  that  creature  so  proud  and 


reserved  to  all  others.    "Do!    Where  is 
your  father?" 

"Reading  the  'Signal'  in  the  dining- 
room." 

Every  business  man  in  the  Five 
Towns  reads  the  "Staffordshire  Signal" 
from  beginning  to  end  every  night 

"I  will  see  him.  Of  course,  he  is  your 
father;  but  I  will  Just  tell  him— as  de- 
cently as  I  can— that  neither  you  nw  I 
will  stand  tills  nonsense." 

"You  mustn't— you  mustn't  see  liim." 

"Why  not?" 

"It  will  only  lead  to  unpleasantness." 

"That  can't  be  helped." 

"He  never,  never  changes  when  once 
he  has  9qM,  a  thing.    I  know  him." 

Clive  was  arrested  by  something  in 
her  tone,  something  new  to  him,  that 
in  its  poignant  finality  seemed  to  have 
caught  up  and  expressed  in  a  single 
instant  that  bitterness  of  a  lifetime's 
renunciation  which  falls  to  the  lot  of 
most  women. 

"Will  you  come  outside?"  he  asked  in 
a  different  voice.  Without  replying  she 
led  the  way  down  the  long  garden, 
which  ended  in  an  ivy-grown  brick 
wall  and  a  panorama  of  the  immense 
valley  of  industries  below.  It  was  a 
warm,  cloudy  evening.  The  last  silver 
tinge  of  an  August  twilight  lay  on  the 
shoulder  of  the  hill  to  the  left  There 
was  no  moon,  but  the  splendid  watch- 
fires  of  labor  fiamed  from  ore-heap  and 
furnace  across  the  whole  expanse,  per- 
forming their  nightly  miracle  of  beauty. 
Trains  crept  with  noiseless  mystery 
along  the  middle  distance,  under  their 
canopies  of  yellow  steam.  Further  off 
the  far-extending  streets  of  Hanbridge 
made  a  map  of  starry  lines  on  the 
blackness.  To  the  south-east  stared  the 
cold,  blue  electric  lights  of  Knype  rail- 
way station.  All  was  silent,  save  for  a 
distant  thunderous  roar,  the  giant 
breathing  of  the  forge  at  Shirley  Bar 
Ironworks 

Eva  leaned  both  ell>ows  on  the  wall 
and  looked  forth. 
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"Do  you  mean  to  say,"  said  Cllve, 
**that  Mr.  Brunt  will  actually  stick  by 
what  he  has  said?" 

"Like  grim  death,"  said  Eva. 

"But  what's  his  Idea?" 

"Oh!  How  can  I  tell  you?"  she  burst 
out  passionately.  "Perhaps  I  did  wrong. 
Perhaps  I  ought  to  have  warned  him 
earlier— said  to  him  'Father,  Cllve  Tim- 
mis  is  courting  me!'  Ugh!  He  cannot 
bear  to  be  surprised  about  anything. 
But  yet  he  must  have  known  ...  It 
was  all  an  accident,  Cllve,  all  an  acci- 
dent He  saw  you  leaving  the  shop 
yesterday.  He  would  say  he  amght  you 
leavingthe  Bhop-^neaking  off  like  .  .  ." 

"But  Eva " 

"I  know,  1  know!  Don't  tell  me!  But 
It  was  that,  I  am  sure.  He  would  re- 
sent the  mere  look  of  things,  and  then 
he  would  think  and  think,  and  the  no- 
tion of  your  uncle's  shop  would  occur 
to  him  again,  after  all  these  years.  I 
can  see  his  thoughts  as  plain  .  .  .  !  My 
dear,  if  he  had  not  seen  you  at  Machin 
Street  yesterday,  or  if  you  had  seen 
him  and  spoken  to  him,  all  might  have 
gone  right  He  would  have  objected, 
but  he  would  have  given  way  In  a  day 
or  two.  Now  he  will  never  give  way. 
I  asked  you  just  now  what  was  to  be 
done;  but  I  knew  all  the  time  that 
there  was  nothing." 

**There  is  one  thing  to  be  done,  Eva, 
and  the  sooner  the  better." 

"Do  you  mean  that  old  Mr.  Tlmmis 
must  give  up  his  shop  to  my  father? 
Never!    Never!" 

"1  mean,"  said  Cllve  quietly,"  that  we 
must  marry  without  your  father's  con- 
sent" 

She  shook  her  head  slowly  and  sadly, 
relapsing  into  calmness. 

"You  shake  your  'head,  Eva;  but  It 
must  be  so." 

"I  can't,  my  dear." 

"Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  will 
allow  your  father's  childish  whim— for 
If  s  nothing  else;  he  can't  find  any  ob- 
jection to  me  as  a  husband  for  you,  and 


he  knows  it— that  you  will  allow  his 
childish  whim  to  spoil  your  life  and 
mine?  Remember  you  are  twenty-six 
and  I  am  thirty-two." 

"I  can't  do  it  I  daren't  I'm  mad 
with  myself  for  feeling  like  this,  but  I 
daren't  And  even  If  I  dared,  I 
wouldn't  Clive,  you  don't  know!  You 
can't  tell  how  It  Is!" 

Her  sorrowful  pathetic  firmness 
daunted  him.  She  was  now  composed, 
mistress  again  of  herself;  and  her  moral 
force  dominated  his. 

"Then  you  and  I  are  to  be  unhappy 
all  our  lives,  Eva?" 

The  soft  Infiuences  of  the  night 
seemed  to  direct  her  voice  as,  after  a 
long  pause,  she  uttered  the  words:  "No 
one  is  ever  quite  unhappy  In  all  this 
world."  There  was  another  pause,  as 
she  gazed  steadily  down  hito  the  won- 
derful valley.    "We  must  wait" 

"Walt!"  echoed  CMve  with  angry 
grlnmees.  "He  will  live  for  twenty 
years." 

"No  one  is  ever  quite  unhappy  in  all 
this  world,"  she  repeated  dreamily,  as 
one  might  turn  over  a  treasure  In  order 
to  examine  It 

\ 
Now  for  the  epilogue  to  the  feud. 
Two  years  passed,  and  It  happened 
that  there  was  to  be  a  Revival  at  the 
Befhesda  Chapel.  One  morning  the 
superintendent  minister  and  the  reviv- 
alist called  on  Ezra  Brunt  at  his  8h<^ 
When  informed  of  their  presence,  the 
great  draper  had  an  impulse  of  anger, 
for,  like  many  stouter  chapel-goers 
than  himself,  he  would  scarcely  toler- 
ate the  intrusion  of  religion  Into  com^ 
merce.  However,  the  visit  had  an  air 
of  ceremony,  and  he  could  not  decline 
to  see  these  ambassadors  of  heaven  In 
his  private  room.  The  revivalist,  a 
cheery,  shrewd  man,  whose  powers  of 
organization  were  obvious  and  who 
seemed  to  put  organization  before 
everything  else,  pleased  Ezra  Brunt  at 
once.    "We  want  a  specially  good  con- 
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gregation  at  the  opening  meeting  to- 
night*' said  the  revivalist  "Now,  the 
basis  of  a  good  congregation  must 
necessarily  be  the  regular  pillars  of  the 
church,  and  therefore  we  are  making 
a  few  calls  this  morning  to  insure  the 
presence  of  our  chief  men,  the  men  of 
influence  and  position.  Tou  will  come, 
Mr.  Brunt  and  you  will  let  it  be  known 
among  your  employes  that  they  will 
please  you  by  coming,  too?*'  Ezra 
Brunt  was  by  no  means  a  regular  pillar 
of  the  Bethesda,  but  he  liad  a  vague 
sensation  of  flattery,  and  he  consented; 
indeed,  there  was  no  alternative. 

The  flrst  hymn  was  being  sung  when 
he  reached  the  chapel.  To  liis  surprise, 
he  found  the  place  crowded  in  every 
part.  A  man  whom  he  did  not  know 
led  him  to  a  wooden  form  which  had 
been  put  in  the  space  between  the  front 
pews  and  the  communion  rail.  He  felt 
strange  there^  and  uneasy,  apprehen- 
sive. The  usual  discreet  somnolence  of 
the  chapel  had  been  disturbed  as  by 
some  indecorous  but  formidable  awak- 
ener;  the  air  was  electric;  anything 
might  occur.  Ezra  was  astounded  by 
the  mere  volume  of  the  singing;  never 
had  he  heard  such  singing.  At  the  end 
of  the  hymn  the  congregation  sat  down, 
hiding  their  f^ces  in  expectation.  The 
revivalist  stood  erect  and  terrible  in 
the  pulpit  no  longer  a  shrewd,  cheery 
man  of  the  world,  but  the  very  mouth- 
piece of  the  wrath  and  mercy  of  God. 
Ezra's  self-importance  dwindled  before 
that  gaze  till  from  a  renowned  magnate 
of  the  Five  Towns  he  became  an  item 
In  the  multitude  of  suppliants.  He  pro- 
foundly wished  he  had  never  come. 

"Remember  the  hymn,"  said  the  re- 
vivalist with  austere  emphasis: 

Ky  richest  gain  I  count  but  Iosb, 
And  pour  contempt  on  all  my  pride. 

The  admirable  histrionic  art  with 
which  he  Intensifled  the  consonants  In 
the  last  line  produced  a  tremendous 
effect    Not  for  nothing  was  this  man 


celebrated  throughout  Methodism  as  a 
saver  of  souls.  When,  after  a  pause, 
he  raised  his  hand  and  ejaculated,  '*Let 
us  pray,"  sobs  could  be  heard  through- 
out the  chapel.  The  Revival  had  be- 
gun. 

At  the  end  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
Ezra  Brunt  would  have  given  fifty 
pounds  to  be  outside,  but  he  could  not 
stir.  He  was  magnetized.  Soon  the 
revivalist  came  down  from  the  pulpit 
and  stood  within  the  communion  rail, 
whence  he  addressed  the  nearmost  part 
of  the  people  in  low,  soothing  tones  of 
persuasion.  Apparently  he  ignored 
Ezra  Brunt,  but  the  man  was  convicted 
of  sin  and  felt  himself  melting  like  an 
Icicle  in  front  of  the  flre.  He  recalled 
the  days  of  his  youth,  the  piety  of  his 
father  and  mother,  and  the  long  tradi- 
tions of  a  stem  Dissenting  family;  he 
had  back-slidden,  slackened  in  the  use 
of  the  means  of  grace,  run  after  the 
things  of  this  world.  It  is  true  that 
none  of  his  chiefest  iniquities  pre- 
sented themselves  to  him;  he  was  quite 
unconscious  of  them,  even  then;  but 
the  lesser  ones  were  more  than  suffi- 
cient to  overwhelm  liim.  Class  leaders 
were  now  reasoning  with  stricken  sin- 
ners, and  Ezra,  who  could  not  take  his 
eyes  off  the  revivalist  heard  the  foot- 
steps of  those  who  were  going  to  the 
"inquiry  room"  for  more  private  coun- 
sel. In  vain  he  argued  that  he  was 
about  to  be  ridiculous;  that  the  idea  of 
him,  Ezra  Brunt  a  professed  Wesleyan 
for  half  a  century,  being  publicly 
"saved"  at  the  age  of  flfty-seven,  was 
not  to  be  entertained;  that  the  town 
would  talk;  that  his  business  might 
suffer  if  for  any  reason  he  should  be 
morally  bound  to  apply  to  it  too  strictly 
the  principles  of  the  New  Testament 
He  was  under  the  spell.  The  tears 
coursed  down  his  long  cheeks,  and  he 
forgot  to  care,  but  sat  entranced  by  the 
revivalist's  marvellous  voice.  Suddenly, 
with  an  awful  sob.  he  bent  and  hid  Ms 
face  in  his  hands.      The  spectacle^  of 
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the  old,  proud  man  helpless  in  the 
grasp  of  profound  emotion  was  a  sight 
to  rend  the  heartstrings. 

"Brother,  be  of  good  cheer,"  said  a 
tremulous  and  benign  voice  above  him. 
"The  love  of  God  compasseth  all  things. 
Only  believe." 

He  looked  up  and  saw  the  venerable 
face  and  long  white  beard  of  George 
Christopher  Timmis. 

Ezra  Brunt  shrank  away,  embittered 
and  ashamed. 

"I  cannot,"  he  murmured  with  difll- 
culty. 

"The  love  of  God  is  all-powerful." 

"Will  it  make  you  part  with  that  Wt 
o'  property,  think  you?"  said  Ezra 
Brunt,  with  a  kind  of  despairing  feroc- 
ity. 

"Brother,"  replied  the  aged  servant 

The  OorahUl  Magazine. 


of  God  unmoved,  "if  my  shop  is  in 
truth  a  stumbling-block  in  this  solemn 
hour,  you  shall  have  it." 

Ezra  Brunt  was  staggered. 

"I  believe.    I  believe,"  he  cried. 

"Praise  God!"  said  the  chemist,  with 
majestic  Joy. 

I 
Three  months  afterwards  Eva  Brunt 

and  Clive  Timmis  were  married.  It  is 
characteristic  of  the  fine  sentimentality 
which  underlies  the  surface  harshness 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Five  Towns 
that,  though  No.  54,  Machin  Street  was 
duly  transferred  to  Ezra  Brunt,  the 
chemist  retiring  from  business,  he  has 
never  rebuilt  it  to  accord  with  the  rest 
of  his  premises.  In  all  its  shabbiness 
it  stands  between  the  other  big  daz- 
zling shops  as  a  reminding  monument. 
E.  i..  Bemett. 


ENGLISH  PATRIOTIC  POETRY. 


In  turning  over  the  pages  of  any  col- 
lection of  patriotic  poems,  such  as  the 
Songs  of  England's  Glory,  which 
Messrs.  Isbister  have  just  issued  (3s. 
6d.  net,)  or  the  volume  of  Patriotic  Song 
selected  by  Arthur  Stanley,  and  pub- 
lished by  Pearson  (58.),  the  first  thing 
to  strike  the  reader  is  that  the  great 
achievements  of  Englishmen  have,  as 
a  rule,  not  been  sung  by  their  contem- 
poraries, but  by  the  poets  of  a  later 
age.  Shakespeare,  who  was  in  his  first 
vigor  as  a  dramatist  in  the  years  fol- 
lowing the  defeat  of  the  Invincible  Ar- 
mada, has  not  a  word  to  say  about  that 
stupendous  victory,  or  about  the  Eng- 
lish admirals  whose  names  it  immor- 
talized; he  puts  his  expression  of  the 
new  patriotism  into  the  mouth  of  "Old 
John  of  Gaunt"  in  Richard  II.;  he  puts 
his  confidence  in  the  future  of  the  king- 
dom into  the  mouth  of  Falconbridge  in 
King  John;  and  he  celebrates  the  vir- 


tues of  his  countrymen  under  the  strain 
of  war,  their  doggedness,  their  valor, 
their  grumbling  patience,  their  proud 
humility,  by  a  chronicle  history  of  the 
campaign  which  closed  with  the  Battle 
of  Agincourt,  nearly  200  years  before. 
For  any  political  celebration  whatever 
of  the  victory  of  1588  we  have  to  wait 
another  200  years,  and  then  we  have 
nothing  better  than  Macaulay*s  ballad; 
while  for  any  effective  glorification  of 
the  Elizabethan  sea-kings  England  had 
to  wait  till  Tennyson  wrote  his  "Ballad 
of  the  Revenge."  The  advantages  for 
poetry  of  such  postponement  are  ob- 
vious. "Poetry,"  as  Aristotle  teaches 
us,  "is  more  philosophical  than  his- 
tory"; it  requires  the  actions  with 
which  it  deals  to  be  intelligible  as  a 
whole,  with  a  "beginning,  middle,  and 
end";  whereas  the  real  significance  of 
near-lying  events  is  often  obscured  in 
a  multitude  of    detail,  and  what  the 
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public  of  the  day  finds  interesting  is 
the  detail.  Further,  the  lapse  of  time 
heightens  the  stature  of  national  heroes, 
and  substitutes  *'the  idea  of  their  life" 
for  a  mere  agglomeration  of  virtues 
and  defects.  Still,  as  no  second  Shake- 
speare has  arisen,  it  is  impossible  not 
to  regret  that  the  greatest  of  English 
poets  should  not  have  celebrated  the 
first  and  greatest  exploit  of  the  English 
Navy. 

The  only  poem  about  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  Navy  before  the  great  out- 
burst of  song  in  the  middle  of  the  18th 
century  seems  to  be  a  popular  ballad 
called  "The  Honor  of  Bristol."  with  a 
title  as  glorious  as  the  fight  it  cele- 
brates:— 

The  Honour  of  Bristol:  showing  how 
the  Angel  Gabriel  of  Bristol  fought 
with  three  ships,  who  boarded  as  many 
times,  wherein  we  cleared  our  decks 
and  killed  500  of  their  men  and 
wounded  many  more,  and  made  them 
fly  into  Gales,  when  we  had  lost  but 
three  men,  to  the  honor  of  the  Angel 
Gabriel  of  Bristol. 

The  ballad  is  assigned  by  experts  to 
the  year  1626.  This  is  the  sort  of 
thing:— 

This  lusty  ship  of  Bristol 

Sailed  out  adventurously 
Against  the  foes  of  England, 

Her  strength  with  them  to  try; 
Well   victualled,  rigged,  and   manned 
she  was, 

With  good  provision  still, 
Which  made  them  cry  'To  sea,  to  sea, 

With  the  Angel  GalHiel." 

The  Gaptaln,  famous  Netherway 

(That  was  his  noble  name); 
The  Master— he  was  called  John  Mines— 

A  mariner  of  fame; 
The  Gunner,  Thomas  Watson, 

A  man  of  perfect  skill; 
With  many  another  valiant  heart 

In  the  Angel  Gabriel. 

We  have  a  similar  doggerel  ballad 
about  the  prowess  of  the  English  Army 
in    Flanders   under   Lord   Willoughby 


d'Eresby,  who  succeeded  Leicester  In 
command.  In  the  apocryphal  engage- 
ment described  1,500  English  routed 
40,000  Spaniards.  But,  happily,  in  the 
case  of  the  Army,  we  are  not  left  to  the 
popular  poets.  We  have,  as  already 
said,  Shakespeare's  Henry  F.,  and  we 
have  also  Drayton's  splendid  "Ballad 
of  Agincourt,"  the  first  line  of  which 
by  itself— "Fair  stood  the  wind  for 
France"— would  stamp  Drayton  as  a 
great  poet.  The  civil  wars  give  us.  on 
the  Cavalier  side,  Lovelace's  "Stone 
walls  do  not  a  prison  make"  and  **I 
could  not  love  thee,  dear,  so  much"; 
and,  on  the  other,  a  few  sonnets  of 
Milton,  and  MarvelFs  Horatlan  Ode  to 
the  Protector,  which,  by  a  curious 
Irony,  is  now  only  remembered  for  the 
two  perfect  stanzas  about  King 
Charles:— 

He  nothing  common  did  or  mean 
Upon  that  memorable  scene. 

But  with  his  keener  eye 

The  axe's  edge  did  try; 

Nor  called  the  gods  with  vulgar  spite 
To  vindicate  his  helpless  right. 

But  bowed  his  comely  head 

Down,  as  upon  a  bed. 

In  the  eighteenth  century  it  was  once 
more  the  English  sailor  who  vindicated 
the  honor  of  his  country,  and  accord* 
ingly  most  of  the  patriotic  verse  there 
is  of  this  period  has  to  do  with  the 
Na\T-  There  are  a  few  ballads,  the 
best  of  which  are  Campbeirs  admirable 
"Battle  of  the  Baltic"  and  one  by 
Prince  Hoare  upon  the  Arethusa,  sent 
by  Keppel  to  demand  the  surrender  of 
the  Belle  Poule.  But  the  special  char- 
acteristic of  the  period  is  the  sailors* 
song;  Garrick's  "Hearts  of  Oak"  and 
Campbell's  "Ye  Mariners  of  England" 
and  Cunningham's  "A  wet  sheet  and  a 
flowing  sea"  are  still  popular  songs, 
and  so  are  Charles  Dibdln's  "Tom 
Bowling"  and  "Blow  high,  blow  low.'* 
though  these  last,  perhaps,  can  scarcely 
rank  as  patriotic  pieces.    The  fact,  nev- 
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ertheless,  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
Dibdln's  sea-songa— there  are  some 
hundred  of  them—  did  as  much  for  the 
IK^nlarity  of  the  Navy  as  Mr.  Kipling's 
**Barrack-room  Ballads"  haye  done  for 
the  Army  In  our  own  generation.  Dib- 
dln  Is  said  to  have  brought  more  men 
into  the  Navy  than  the  press-gangs.  In 
his  autobiography  he  says,  with  par- 
donable pride,  "My  songs  have  been 
the  solace  of  sailors  In  long  voyages,  in 
storms,  in  battles;  and  they  have  been 
quoted  in  mutinies,  to  the  restoration 
of  order  and  discipline.*'  His  son 
Thomas,  who  wrote  as  many  songs  as 
Solomon,  is  remembered  to-day  by  a 
rollicking  patriotic  ditty  with  the  re- 
frain:— 

O  if  s  a  snug  little  island! 

A  right  litUe,  tight  litUe  island. 

Search  the  £^obe  round,  none  can  be 

found 
So  happy  as  this  little  island. 

Another  good  song  of  his,  in  the  same 
racy  style,  that  succeeded  in  being  pop- 
ular without  becoming  vulgar,  has  to 
do  with  recruiting  for  the  Army:— 

"Who'll  serve  the  King?"  cried  the  ser- 
geant aloud; 
Boll   went  the   drum   and   the   fife 
played  so  sweetly; 
"Here,  master  sergeant,"  said  I  from 
the  crowd, 
"Is  a  lad  who  will  answer  your  pur- 
pose completely." 
My  father  was  a  corporal  and  well  he 

knew  his  trade^ 
Of  women,  wine,  and  gunpowder  he 
never  was  afraid; 
He'd  march,  fight— left,  right, 
Front  fiank— centre  rank. 
Storm     the     trenches— court     the 

wenches, 
Loved  the  rattl»-of  a  battle. 
Died  vrtth  glory— lives  in  stOTy. 
And,  like  him,  I  found  a  soldier's  life, 

if  taken  smooth  and  rough, 
A  very  merry,  very  down  derry,  sort  of 

life  enough. 

t 

As  the  century  closes  we  come  upon 

a  galaxy  of  great  poets,  but  their  con* 


tributlons  to  patriotic  song  do  not 
amount  to  very  much.  It  was  the  day 
of  cosmopolitanism,  and  the  two  great- 
est of  England's  poets  in  that  period- 
Shelley  and  Byrour-spent  much  of  their 
life  away  from  Bngland.  The  stanzas 
in  the  third  canto  of  "ChUde  Harold," 
which  describe  the  night  before  Water- 
loo, must  rank  as  Byron's  *'Song  of 
England's  Glory."  Sir  Walter  Scott  was 
much  more  patriotic,  but  his  genius 
was  dramatic  and  his  historical  sym- 
pathies were  with  the  Stuarts,  so  that 
he  has  given  us  no  national  song  half 
as  good  as  his  Jacobite  **Bonnie  Dun- 
dee." By  the  side  of  that  spirited  and 
romantic  production  how  tame  appears 
the  "War-song"  written  for  the  Royal 
Edinburgh  Light  Dragoons:— 

To  horse!  to  horse!  the  sabres  gleam; 

High  sounds  our  bugle  call; 
Ck>mbined  by  honor's  sacred  tie, 
Our  word  is— Laws  and  Liberty! 

March  forward,  one  and  all! 

But  Scott  has  done  better  for  us  than 
that.  The  song  called  "The  Bold  Dra- 
goon," which  he  wrote  after  the  battle 
of  Badajoe  for  a  Yeomanry  dinner,  is  as 
good  as  anything  of  Thomas  Dibdin's; 
and  in  a  higher  vein  everybody  knows 
the  lines  from  the  "Lay  of  the  Last 
Minstrel":— 

Breathes  there  a  man  with  soul  so  dead» 
Who  never  to  himself  hath  said 
This  is  my  awn,  my  native  land! 

Everybody  knows,  also,  the  heroic 
quatrain  that  comes  as  a  motto  to  one 
of  the  chapters  In  "Old  Mortality":— 

Sound,  sound  the  clarion,  fill  the  fife! ' 
To  all  the  sensual  world  proclaim. 

One  crowded  hour  of  glorious  life 
Is  worth  an  age  v^lthout  a  name. 

Wordsworth  has  a  few  noble  sonnets, 
more  noble  even  than  those  of  Milton, 
from  which  he  borrowed  his  form  and 
some  of  his  inspiration. 

From    Wordsworth  we  pass  to    his 
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successor  in  the  laureateship.  One  of 
the  bardic  gifts  of  Tennyson  was  the 
prophetic  soul  by  which  he  felt  the  first 
faint  premonitions  of  any  popular 
movement;  and  just  as  we  find  in 
**Locksley  Hall"  the  gospel  of  indus- 
trialism that  came  to  a  head  in  the  In- 
ternational Exliibition  ten  years  later, 
and  in  "In  Memoriam"  speculations 
about  evolution  which  were  presently 
to  stir  the  Churches  after  the  publica- 
tion of  Darwin's  "Origin  of  Species," 
so  we  find  that  Tennyson  was  Imperi- 
alist before  Imperialism.  It  seems 
hardly  credible  that  the  following  pas- 
sage, in  the  Epilogue  to  the  *ldyll8," 
was  written  thirty  years  ago,  during 
Mr.  Gladstone's  first  Ministry:— 

And  that  true  North,  whereof  we  lately 

heard 
A  strain  to  shame  us  ''keep  you  to 

yourselves ; 
So  loyal  is  too  costly!   friends— your 

love 
Is  but  a  burthen:  loose  the  bond  and 

go." 
Is  this  the  tone  of  empire?  here  the 

faith 
That  made  us  rulers?  this,  indeed,  her 

voice 
And  meaning,  whom  the  roar  of  Hou- 

goumont 
Left  mightiest  of  all   peoples   under 

Heaven? 
What  shock  has  fool'd  her  since,  that 

she  should  speak 
So  feebly?   Wealthier— wealthier— hour 

by  hour! 
The  voice  of  Britain,  or  a  sinking  land. 
Some  third-rate  isle  half-lost  among  her 

seas? 
Then  rang  her  v<^ce,  when  the  full  city 

peal'd 
Thee  and  thy  Prince!  The  loyal  to  their 

Crown 
Are  loyal  to  their  own  far  sons,  who 

love 
Our  ocean-empire,  with  her  boundless 

homes 
For  ever-broadening  England,  and  her 

throne 
In  our  vast  Orient,  and  one  Isle,  one 

isle, 
That  knows  not  her  own  greatness:  if 

she  knows 
And  dreads  it,  we  are  fall'n. 


But  a  passage  such  as  that,  interest- 
ing as  it  is  to  look  back  upon,  was 
probably  not  specially  effective  at  the 
time.  We  do  not  go  to  poetry  for  ar- 
gument. Equally  interesting,  and,  per- 
haps, equally  nugatory,  were  the  verses 
addiessed  to  Lord  Palmerston  in  1852 
on  his  fear  of  offending  France.  Ten- 
nyson's effective  contributions  to  the 
poetry  of  patriotism  have  been  Ids  bal- 
lads descriptive  of  English  achieve- 
ments in  the  past,  the  magnificent 
"Ballad  of  the  Revenge,"  "The  Defence 
of  Lucknow,"  and  "The  Charge  of  the 
Light  Brigade."  We  have  also  to  thank 
him  for  singing  in  "Maud"  the  pali- 
node to  his  crude  glorification  of  in- 
dustrial peace  in  "Locksley  Hall."  It 
may  be  that  Tennyson  performed  not 
one  of  his  least  services  to  the  Empire 
when,  under  shelter  of  a  dramatis  per- 
sona, he  wrote  such  lines  as  these:— 

For  I  trust  if  an  enemy's  fleet  came 
yonder  reund  by  the  hill. 

And  the  rushing  battle-bolt  sang  from 
the  three-decker  out  of  the  foam 

That  the  smoothrfaced  snub-nosed  rogue 
would  leap  from  his  counter  and 

tiu. 

And  strike,  if  he  could,  were  it  but 
with  his  cheating  yard-wand, 
home. 

Besides  all  this,  Tennyson  gave  us  his 
"Ode  on  the  Death  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington"—one  of  the  noblest  elegies  in 
literature;  which  Is  also  an  "Ode  to 
Civic  Duty."  To  the  other  great  Vic- 
torian poets  our  debt  is  far  smaller. 
Browning  gave  us  seven  touching  lines 
in  his  "Home  Thoughts  from  the  Sea"; 
Clough  a  single  quatrain  on  "The 
Green  Fields  of  England";  Arnold  his 
magnificent  but  disconcerting  image  of 
the  "weary  Titan."  Of  the  "minor 
poets,"  there  is  Sir  Francis  Doyle,  with 
his  "Private  of  the  Buffs";  and  Sir 
Henry  Yule,  with  his  "Birkenhead," 
Joined  Charles  Wolfe  in  that  Irnppy 
company  who,  by  one  poem  having  de- 
served   well    of   the    Commonwealth, 
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bave  attained  to  the  immortality  of  tlie 
English  language. 

About  llTlng  poets  silence  might  be 
best;  and  yet  to  ignore  the  contriba- 
tions  of  to-day  to  the  songs  of  England 
would  be  manifestly  unfair.  At  the 
head  of  our  Imperial  singers,  then,  for 
the  etfecHveness  of  his  appeal  to  the 
average  man,  we  must  acknowledge  the 
place  of  Mr.  Kipling.  Twice  and  thrice 
he  has  expressed  the  mind  of  the  nation 
to  itself;  once  by  his  ballad  of  "The 
English  Flag,"  and  again  by  his  "Reces- 
slonar*  after  the  great  Jubilee  of  Queen 
Victoria,  and  again  by  his  summons  of 
the  nation  to  train  its  youth  for  war. 
Whether  these  poems  have  staying 
power  Is  another  question.  They  have, 
at  any  rate,  gone  straight  to  their 
mark,  like  the  best  rhetoric,  and  that 
is  high  praise.  Mr.  Newbolt  has  de- 
voted himself  to  singing,  ballad-wise, 
particular  exploits  of  Army  and  Navy, 
and  being  a  cunning  master  of  verse, 
and  full,  besides,  of  an  heroical  spirit, 
he  has  stirred  us  by  his  numbers  again 
and  again.  If  cavillers  will  have  it 
that  he  has  not  beaten  his  early  success 
of  "Drake's    Drum,"  that  is    because 

Tbe  London  Timet. 


"Drake's  Drum"  Is  impossible  to  beat 
Mr.  Henley  has  adventured  the  difficult 
task,  refused  by  Shakespeare  and  by 
Tennyson,  of  the  patriotic  lyric,  and 
he  cannot  bie  said  to  have  succeeded. 
Englishmen  are  shamefaced  and  will 
not  tolerate  direct  appeals  to  patriot- 
ism, even  at  a  crisis,  if  the  note  is 
pitched  high.  They  will  respond  to 
such  a  sober  strain  as  "Of  old  sat  Free- 
dom on  the  Heights,"  or  "Here  and 
here  did  England  help  me";  but  no 
Englishman  ever  went  so  far  as  to  say 
"my  England,"  and  Mr.  Henley,  by  at- 
tempting to  put  such  words  into  his 
mouth,  has  shown  himself  not  of  the 
right  English  strain.  Still,  Mr.  Henley's 
patriotic  verse  now  and  then  strikes 
the  right  note:— 

The  day's  high  work  is  over  and  done, 
And  these  no  more  will  need  the  sun; 

Blow,  you  bugles  of  England,  blow! 

These  are  gone  whither  all  must  go, 
Mightily  gone  from  the  field  they  won. 

Mr.  Watson  has  too  often  found  him- 
self out  of  sympathy  with  national  pol- 
icy to  have  contributed  much  to  patri- 
otic poetry,  but  he  has  two  noble 
stanzas  on  "England  and  her  Colonies." 


TO  LORD  KITCHENER. 


Doer  of  deeds,  word-sparer,  whose  firm  will 
Warped  not  with  waiting,  though  the  time  was  long. 

In   those   dark    hours,   when    weaker  hearts  stood  still, 
Thine  own  beat  stedfast,  and  we  knew  thee  strong; 

But  few  divined  how  generous  and  how  wise, 
Till  Peace  revealed  thee  for  all  eyes  to  scan« 

And  through  the  Warrior's  seeming-cold  disguise 
Out-flashed  in  magnanimity  the  Man. 

Tbo  London  Timet. 
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Miss  Mary  Johnston  is  at  work  on 
a  fourtli  novel. 

Mr.  Justin  McCarthy,  it  is  an- 
nounced, haa  nearly  completed  his 
two-volume  history  of  **The  Beign  of 
Queen  Anne,"  and  will  follow  it  with 
a  collection  of  personal  reminiscences 
to  be  called  "Portraits  of  the  Six- 
ties." 

According  to  the  London  "Publish- 
ers' Circular"  the  **series"  or  "li- 
brary" plan  of  publishing  copyright 
books,  novels  in  particular,  is  working 
disastrously.  Nowadays  a  novel  pub- 
lished on  its  own  account  fares  better 
than  one  which  bears  the  uniform  of 
a  "series." 

Mr.  Herbert  Paul's  volume  on  Mat- 
thew Arnold  will  be  added  to  the 
Macmillans*  "English  Men  of  Let- 
ters" series  this  month;  Sir  Alfred 
Lyairs  Tennyson  in  August,  Mr. 
Frederic  Harrison's  Ruskin  in  Sep- 
tember; and  Mr.  Gilbert  Chesterton's 
Browning  in  October. 

Mr.  Samuel  T.  Pickard,  who  a  few 
years  ago  edited  and  published  "Haw- 
thorne's First  Diary,  with  an  Account 
of  Its  Discovery  and  Loss,"  has  lately 
become  convinced  that  he  was  mis- 
taken in  accepting  the  diary  as  a 
genuine  bit  of  Hawthorne's  juvenile 
work,  and  has  withdrawn  the  book 
from  circulation. 

About  forty  German  poets,  prose 
writers  and  phUosophers,  with  their 
families,  have  undertaken  to  live  In  a 
single  large  house  near  Berlin,  on  a 
community  plan  not  unlike  that  of 
Brook   Farm.     It  Is   safe  to  predict 


that  the  experiment  will  not  be  long 
protracted.  Forty  families  of  the  lit- 
erary class  cannot  get  on  peaceably 
under  one  roof  in  Germany  or  else- 
where. 

On  Sunday,  July  5th,  at  the  Uttle 
town  of  Villers-Cotter^ts,  in  the  de- 
partment of  Aisne,  France,  there  was 
unveiled  a  monument  commemorating 
the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
bh*th  of  the  elder  Dumas.  The  minis- 
ter of  public  instruction,  M.  Chau- 
mie,  delivered  an  address  and  a  num- 
ber of  artists  from  the  Comedie  Fran- 
gaise  represented  the  most  famous 
scenes  from  the  best-known  of  Du- 
mas's  plays. 

The  report  that  M.  Jules  Verne  was 
threatened  with  total  blindness  was, 
it  appears,  exaggerated.  He  has  been 
troubled  for  some  time  with  a  cat- 
aract growth  but  is  able  to  keep  at 
work  and  says  cheerfully  that  he  does 
not  mean  to  stop  until  he  has  written 
one  hundred  novels.  Thus  far  he  has 
published  but  eighty-two,  the  latest 
entitled  "Jean  Marie  Cabidoulhi,"  but 
he  has  seventeen  more  written  and 
ready  for  publication  and  now,  in  his 
seventy-fourth  year,  is  working  upon 
the  other  volume  necessary  to  round 
out  the  one  hundred. 

Lord  Acton,  whose  death  was  re- 
cently recorded,  was  one  of  the  most 
widely-read  scholars  in  England,  but 
he  was  too  much  engaged  in  absorb- 
ing and  assimilating  learning  to  give 
much  time  to  literary  production. 
Mr.  Gladstone's  "Ask  Acton:  he's  sure 
to  know,"  has  often  been  quoted  as 
evidence  of  his  erudition.  His  li- 
brary,  said   to  be   the   finest  private 
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library    in    Eingland,    contained    sixty 
thousand  yolnmes. 

Under  the  title  "The  Dictum  of 
Reason  on  Man's  Immortality**,  E.  B. 
Treat  &  Co.  publish  two  discourses  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  David  Gregg,  which  aim 
to  show  how  far  mere  reason,  without 
the  aid  of  revelation,  has  reassured 
man  as  to  his  immortal  existence.  The 
diHcourses  are  characterized  by  warmth 
of  feeling  and  devout  earnestness,  but 
they  are  perhaps  better  calculated  to 
strengthen  the  convictions  of  those 
who  want  to  believe  than  to  convince 
those  who  are  inclined  seriously  to 
doubt  or  stubbornly  to  deny  the  fact 
of  human  immortality. 

More  than  one  over-burdened  prob- 
lem novel  of  the  day  might  find  its 
complement  in  Maude  Egerton  King's 
delicate  and  sensitive  story  of  burgh- 
er-life among  the  Granbtindeners. 
The  title.  "Bread  and  Wine,**  is  a  fit- 
ting one  for  what  is  really  a  study  of 
the  sacramental  quality  of  the  com- 
mon acts  of  life.  The  plot  is  simple, 
turning  upon  the  estrangement  be- 
tween Christopher  Valar  and  the 
young  wife  whom  he  marries  after 
the  village  coquette  has  jilted  him: 
and  the  interest  is  vividly  concen- 
trated upon  these  two,  set  apart  as 
they  are  in  their  wholesome  forest 
freedom  from  the  morbid  impulses 
of  a  more  highly  organized  world. 
The  artistic  quality  of  Mrs.  King's 
work  is  shown  not  only  in  her  unerr- 
ing choice  of  the  significant,  but  in  the 
quaint  and  simple  charm  of  her  nar- 
rative style,  which  is  exactly  in  har- 
mony with  such  a  pastoral  subject 
as  this.    Houghton,  Mifllin  &  Co. 

To  name  the  birds  without  a  gun  has 
become  so  much  the  fashion  of  late 
that  a  book  written  from  the  view- 
point of  a  naturalist,  a  sportsman  and 
a  gentleman,  all  three,  has  the  distinc- 


tion of  novelty.  In  ''Upland  Game 
Birds,"  by  Edwin  Sandys  and  T.  S.  Van 
Dyke,  the  quail,  partridge,  grouse, 
turkey  and  ptarmigan  are  described  in 
detail,  themselves,  their  habits  and 
their  haunts,  as  well  as  their  times  and 
their  seasons.  For  the  sportsman  it 
is  a  stimulating  chronicle,  alert,  full 
of  incident  and  practical  suggestion. 
There  are  not  a  few  nature-lovers  who 
will  be  gratified  to  find  in  this  book 
such  intimate  and  friendly  revelations 
of  bird  life,  and  whose  qualms  about 
the  use  of  fire-arms  will  be  considera- 
bly allayed  by  thus  realizing  the  acute- 
ness  of  observation  which  a  sports- 
man's proper  training  necessarily  fos- 
ters.    The  Macmillan  Ck>. 

Mr.  Henry  Austin  Clapp*s  ''Reminis- 
cences of  a  Dramatic  Critic**  (Hough- 
ton, Mifilin  &  Co.)  is  not  an  attempt  at 
a  history  of  the  American  stage,  nor  a 
survey  of  the  performances  of  the  ac- 
tors and  actresses  who  have  helped  to 
make  it  brilliant  It  is  rather  a  collec- 
tion of  essays  and  criticisms,  with  a 
certain  Independence  and  also  with  a 
certain  sequence,  in  which  the  writer, 
who  holds  an  enviable  place  among 
American  dramatic  critics,  records 
what  has  most  interested  him  or  most 
pleased  him  in  the  tendencies  of  the 
modern  drama,  and  the  stage  careers 
of  its  most  distinguished  exponents.  It 
is  less  a  book  written  with  set  purpose 
than  one  which  has  written  itself  quite 
freely  and  spontaneously  out  of  the 
author's  ample  fund  of  experience  and 
reminiscence.  Free  alike  from  malice 
and  from  pettiness,  it  is  critical  with- 
out being  unkind,  and  appreciative 
without  being  undlscriminating.  The 
face  of  William  Warren,  beloved  of 
theatre-goers  for  half  a  century,  looks 
out  at  the  reader  from  a  photogravure 
frontispiece.  Other  portraits  are  of 
Charlotte  Cushman,  Edwin  Booth, 
Toramaso  Salvini,  Adelaide  Xeilson  and 
Henry  Irving. 
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Cradle  Song. —  The  Last  Ride. 


CRADLE    SONG. 

Sweetlieart.  sleep;   Night   spreads  ber 
pall 

Over  the  silent  towD, 
And  the  far-off  tide  is  musical 
Where  the  little  lines  of  breakers  fall, 

And  the  weary  sun  goes  down. 

Sk»ep,  oh  sleep!  for  the  world  reposes; 
Droop  your  head  like  the  tired  roses; 
Dream  till  the  daffodil  dawn  uncloses 
Over  the  sleepless  sea. 

White  birds  drift  to  their  dizzy  nest 

Safe  on  the  headland  steep; 
God*s  great  rose  is  pale  in  the  West, 
My  little  roee  must  sink  to  rest 
And  flower  in  the  land  of  sleep. 

Sleep,  for  the  wind  of  night  is  blow- 
ing 
Echoes  faint  of  the  cattle  lowing, 
Drowsy  scents  of  the  long  day's  mow- 
ing, 
Over  the  hills  to  me. 

Now  the  moon  like  a  silver  ship 
Steers  through  the  starry  sky; 
And  the  lighthouse  at  the  harbor's  lip, 
Where  the  clammy  seaweeds  cling  and 
drip, 
W^inks  with  his  fierce  red  eye. 

Sleep,  oh  sleep!  in  the  magic  gloam- 
ing 
Glide  to  the  land  where  the  elves  are 

roaming; 
Wake  when  the  sun  flames  over  the 
foaming 
Splendid  spray  of  the  sea! 

8t,  John  Lucas. 


ON    MALVERN    HILL. 

A  strong  wind  brushes  down  the  clover. 
It  sweeps  the  tossing  branches  bare, 

It  blows  the  poising  kestrel  over 
The  crumibling  ramparts  of  the  Gaer. 

It  whirls  the  scattered  leaves  before 
us 
Along  the  dusty  road  to  home; 
Once  it  awakened  into  chorus 
The    heart-strings   in   the   ranks   of 
Rome. 

There— by  the  gusty  cc^plce  border. 
The  shrilling  trumpets  broke  the  halt 


The  Roman  line,  the  Roman  order 
Swayed  forwards  to  the  blind  assault 

Spearman  and  charioteer  and  bowman 
Charged,    and    were    scattered    into 
spray. 
Savage  and  taciturn  the  Roman 
Hewed  upward  in  the  Roman  way. 

» 
There,  in  the  twilight,  where  the  cattle 
Are  lowing  home  across  the  flelds— 
The  beaten  warriors  left  the  battle- 
Dead— on     the     clansmen's     wicker 
shields. 

The  leaves  whirl  in  the  wind's  riot, 
Beneath  the  Beacon's  Jutting  spur, 

Quiet  are  Clan  and  Cliief,  and  quiet 
Centurion  and  Signifer. 

John  Mase field. 
The  Speaker. 


INVOCATION  TO  YOUTH. 

Come  then,  as  ever,  like  the  wind  at 
morning! 
Joyous,  O  Youth,  in  the  ag6d  world 
renew 
Freshness  to  feel  the  eternities  around 
It, 
Rain,  stars  and  clouds,  light  and  the 
sacred  dew. 
The  strong  sun  shines  above  thee; 
That  strength,  that  radiance  bring! 
If  Winter  come  to  Winter, 
W^hen  shall  men  hope  for  Spring? 

Laurence  Binyon. 


THE  LAST  RIDE. 

Proudly,  the  Roman  legend  saith, 
The  warrior  Curtius  rode  to  death. 
And  spurred  into  the  abyss  abhorred 
With  glittering  mail  and  flashing  sword. 

For  thee,  O  soul  of  mine,  to-day 
As  then,  a  cliasm  bars  the  way. 
And  soon  or  late  thy  trembling  steed 
Upon  its  brink  must  check  its  speed. 

But  thou,  array  thee  in  thy  best, 
Thy  coat  of  proof,  thy  gallant  crest. 
Whisper  a  word  into  his  ear. 
Then  leap  to  death  with  smiling  cheer. 
B.  Paul  Neutnan. 
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?OLinfB  XVI. 


GEORGE  ELIOT. 


The  first  of  livln^^  Englisb  critics  has 
been  fitly  chosen  to  Inaugurate  the  new 
furies  of  Messrs.  Macmlllan's  ^'English 
Men  of  Letters."  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen's 
George  Eliot  is  a  grave,  sober,  and  meas- 
ured estimate  of  a  great  Englishwoman. 
A  clever  and  learned  Freinchman,  who 
speaks  English  like  a  native,  said  of  the 
same  publishers'  Ttoilve  English  States- 
men that  they  included  Henry  the  Sec- 
ond, who  was  a  Frenchman;  William 
the  Third,  who  was  a  Dutchman;  and 
Elizabeth,  who  was  a  woman.  The 
masculine  gender,  say  the  gram- 
marians, includes  the  feminine,  and, 
by  Lord  Brougham's  Act,  the  word 
"man"  in  an  act  of  Parliment  includes 
woman,  unless  such  inclusion  be  re- 
pugnant to  the-  context,  or  where  it 
would  confer  upon  her  any  sort  of 
right  Some  of  the  best  novelists  are 
women;  and  since  the  time  of  Fielding, 
if  not  since  the  time  of  Defoe,  it  has 
been  impossible  to  say  that  a  novelist 
as  such  was  not  a  person  of  letters. 
George  Eliot's  adoption  of  a  fictitious 
name  may  have  had  something  to  do 
with  her  domestic  circumstances.  It  de- 
ceived many,  though  not  Dickens,  who 
bad  no  doubt  of  the  author's  sex  after 
reading  Scenes  of  Clerical  Life.  The 
fact  that  most  people  did  doubt,  while 
some  were  confident  and  wrong,  seems 
to  show  that  Messrs.   Macmillan  are 


right;  that  sex  has  nothing  to  do  wlthr 
literature,  and  that,  even  in  the  de- 
lineation of  character,  a  woman  may 
take  the  man's  point  of  view.  Mr, 
(Stephen,  by  implication,  denies  this,  and 
says  that  George  Eliot's  men  are  not 
so  real  as  her  women.  "Convincing'' 
is,  I  believe,  the  epithet  which  finds 
most  favor  in  such  cases  with  the  mod- 
ern school.  I  must  confess  that,  to  my 
mind,  Adam  Bede  and  Caleb  Garth, 
Arthur  Donnithom  and  Fred  Vincy, 
Brooke  and  Lydgate,  Featherstone 
ajid  Bulstrode,  are  as  convincing  as 
Mrs.  Poyser  herself,  and  even  more 
convincing  than  Dinah  Morris.  It  is 
impossible  for  the  most  acute  reader 
always  to  determine  an  author's  sex. 
Sometimes,  of  course,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  Nobody  ever  attributed  Roh  Ro^ 
to  a  woman,  or  Northanger  Ahbep  to  a 
man.  Fielding  is  irredeemably  mas- 
culine. So  is  Thackeray.  So  is  Dickens. 
But  a  woman  might  have  written 
Robkison  Crusoe,  or  Clarissa,  or  Far  from 
the  Madding  Crowd,  Miss  Martineau 
was  as  masculine  as  Mrs.  Gaskell  was 
feminine,  and  Miss  Edgeworth  was  as 
well  acquainted  with  a  fine  gentleman 
as  she  was  with  a  fine  lady.  Miss 
Austen,  with  singular  self-control,  ab- 
stains from  an  attempt  to  reproduce 
the  conversation  of  men  among  them- 
selves.    But  very  few  writers  in  the 
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-world's  history  have  understood  so  well 
the  limitations  of  their  own  genius, 
even  when  they  had  any,  as  Miss  Austen 
felt  rather  than  understood  the  limits 
of  hers.  George  Eliot  had  a  man*s  ed- 
iucation,  and  the  course  of  her  life 
brought  her  into  contact  with  more 
4nen  than  women. 

Mr.  Stephen,  in  his  slsetch  of  George 
Eliot's  uneventful  life,  has  made  the 
best  use  he  could  of  very  unpromising 
materials.  George  Eliot's  own  letters, 
published  after  her  death  by  the  trust- 
ful piety  of  her  husband,  are  even  less 
interestiug  than  Jane  Austen's.  They 
«re  ponderous,  conventional,  and  dull. 
AVhy  any  human  being  should  have  pre- 
served them,  let  alone  printed  them,  it 
is  difficult  to  conceive.  Yet  Mr.  Ste- 
phen has  discovered  here  and  there  a 
phrase  worth  record  and  remem- 
brance. Like  George  Sand,  whom  she 
did  not  otherwise  in  any  way  resem- 
ble, she  sympathized  with  Louis  Blanc 
and  the  Red  Republicans  of  1848.  In 
her  disgust  with  the  Philistinism  of  her 
own  people  she  wrote?  *^I  feel  that  so- 
ciety is  training  men  and  women  for 
hell."  No  o(ne  who  has  ever  read  it  can 
forgot  the  description  in  Tlte  MUl  on 
the  Floss  of  the  Imitation  and  its  effect 
on  Maggie  Tulliver's  mind.  Its  effect 
upon  Marion  Evans's  was  less  intense. 
''It  makes  one  long  to  be  a  saiot  for  a 
few  months,"  she  says.  Most  of  us 
would  like  to  be  saints  for  a  few 
months,  to  see  whether  it  agreed  with 
our  constitutions.  There  would  be 
crowds  of  Good  Samaritans,  said  the 
witty  divine,  if  it  were  not  for  the  oil 
and  the  twopence. 

With  all  her  admiration  for  George 
Sand  and  Rousseau,  George  Eliot  never 
caught  the  magical  charm  of  their 
style.  Her  own,  even  at  its  best,  had  a 
"hard,  metallic  tone,  and  the  metal  was 
not  silver.  She  was  not  only  a  very 
learned  woman,  conscious  of  her  learn- 
ing, and  a  very  able  woman,  conscious 
of  lier  abUtty.   -She  had  also  very  warm 


affections  and  a  deep  feeling  for  the 
inexhausti'bfle   pathos   of   human    life. 
But  her  powers  of  expression  seldom 
found  a  simple  and  natural  outlet,  ex- 
cept indeed  (and  it  is  a  great  exception) 
in  the  mouths  of  her  characters.    It  is 
difficult  to  sympathize  with  Dorothea 
Brooke,  Mrs.  Gasaubon,  when  we  read 
that  her  ''grand  woman*s  frame  was 
shaken  with  sobs,  as  if  she  had  been  a 
despairing  child."  George  Eliot  had  to 
move  in  the  fetters  of  her  own  stored 
and  cultivated  mind,  which  grew  heav- 
ier with  years.    Charles  Dickens  testi- 
fied to  the  exquisite  truth  and  delicacy 
both  of  the  pathos  and  of  the  humor  in 
Scenes  of  Clerical  Life.    When  they  ap- 
peared in  Blackwood  they  made,  as  they 
well  deserved  to  make,  a  profound  im- 
pression   upon    the    educated    public. 
Janet  Dempster  and  Milly  Barton  and 
Mr.  Gilfll  are  as  real  as  genius  could 
make  them.    Janet's  Repentance  has  the 
melodramatic  element  which  the  other 
two  stories  are  without    But  they  are 
all  three  true  bits  of  human  nature, 
and  real  efforts  of  the  imagination.  For 
George  Eliot  knew  no  more  about  the 
clergy    than    Trollope    himself.      The 
charming    chapter    of    that  otherwise 
tiresome  book,  Theophrastns  Such,  called 
"Looking  Back,"   which   Mr.    Stephen 
strangely  omits  to  mention,  has  great 
biographical  value.    It  tells  how  little 
Marian  or  Mary  Ann;  Evans  used  to 
drive  about  Warwickshire  with  her  fa- 
ther,   whom    she    transf<H*ms    into    a 
clergyman,    though    he   was   really   a 
land-agent.  The  country  clergy  of  the 
Midlands  in  those  days  were  for  the 
most  part  laymen  in  white  ties,  hunting 
three  times  a  week  and  preaching  once. 
George  Eliot  passed  from  evangelical 
faith   to  sceptical   free-thinking  with- 
out taking  the  Establishment  by  the 
way.    But  she  had  a  true  and  sincere 
sympathy  with  goodness  of  all  kinds, 
with  sorrow,  with  suffering,  and  with 
childhood.      The  famous,  too  famous, 
line  of  Terence  was  as  true  of  her  as 
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of  Cbremes  in  the  Heauioniimorumenoe, 
"Depend  upon  it,"  she  wrote  to  Black- 
wood, "depend  npon  it,  you  would  gain 
unspeakably  if  you  would  learn  with 
me  to  see  some  of  the  poetry  and  the 
pathos,  the  tragedy  and  comedy,  lyin^ 
in  the  experience  of  a  human  soul  that 
looks  through  dull  gray  eyes,  and 
that  speaks  in  a  voice  of  quite  ordinary 
tones.  To  that  doctrine,  if  it  de- 
serves so  formal  a  name,  George  Eliot 
was  always  faithful,  and  nowhere  has 
she  expressed  it  with  more  eloquence 
than  in  the  closing  sentences  of  Mid- 
dlemarclty  her  last  great  work  of  fiction: 
"That  things  are  not  so  ill  ^wlth  you 
and  me  as  they  might  have  been  is  half 
owing  to  the  number  who  lived  faith- 
fully a  hidden  life  and  rest  in  unvislted 
tombs."  Such  are  the  final  words  of 
what  I  cannot  help  regarding,  though  I 
know  it  is  an  unfashionable  opinion,  as 
the  culminating  effort  of  her  genius. 
But  there  is  the  other  side  of  the  pic- 
ture. "We  insignificant  people,"  she 
reminds  us,  "with  our  daily  words  and 
acts,  are  preparing  the  lives  of  many 
Dorotheas,  some  of  which  may  present 
a  far  sadder  sacrifice  than  that  of  the 
Dorothea  whose  story  we  know."  For 
George  Eliot  was  always  didactic.  She 
never  made  any  pretence  of  not  having 
a  moral.  From  Scenes  of  Clerical  Life 
to  Daniel  Deronda  she  preached  to  the 
conventional  masses  of  her  fellow- 
countrymen  the  gospel  of  self-sacrifice, 
self-axirrender,  and  self-restraint.  Al- 
though, or  perhaps  because,  she  broke 
away  from  orthodox  religion,  and  even 
to  some  extent  from  orthodox  morality, 
she  held  up  a  standard  of  duty,  and 
maintained  the  loftiest  ideals.  She  had 
not  the  smallest  sympathy  with  what 
is  called  sentimentalism,  with  easy-go- 
ing indulgence  in  the  natural  inclina- 
tion of  amiable  and  luxurious  people. 
"The  evil  principle  deprecated  in  that 
religion  is  the  orderly  sequence  by 
which  the  seed  brings  forth  :i  crop  af- 
ter its  kind."     Mr.  Swinburne  classes 


George  Eliot  with  the  "realistic"  school 
because  she  allows  Maggie  Tulliver  to 
fall  in  love  with  Stephen  Guest.  I  do 
not  yield  even  to  Mr.  Swinburne  in  my 
loathing  for  that  "counter jumping 
Adtonis,"  though  I  fall  very  far  short 
of  him  in  my  power  of  expressing  it. 
But  I  always  thought  that  the  modern 
realists  boasted  of  having  no  morals, 
whereas  George  Eliot,  so  say  the  flip- 
pant, gives  you  "Moral,  moral  every- 
where, and  not  a  drop  to  drink."  I 
cannot  admit  that  she  is  ever  dull,  but 
she  certainly  is  sometimes  dry. 

George  Eliot*s  capacity  for  work  was 
astonishing.  Not  even  Southey  was 
more  methodical,  and  she  did  give  her- 
self time  to  think,  which  he  was  ac- 
cused of  not  doing.  "She  finished 
Janefs  Repentance,*'  as  Mr.  Stephen 
tells  us,  "on  the  7th  of  October,  1857, 
and  began  Adam  Bede  on  the  22nd  of 
October.  She  completed  the  first  vol- 
ume by  the  following  March,  and  the 
second  during  a  following  tour  In  Ger* 
many,  and  after  returning  to  England 
at  the  beginning  of  September  complet- 
ed the  third  volume  on  the  16th  of  No- 
vember." Her  later  books  are  said 
with  some  truth  to  show  signs  of  ef- 
fort and  strain  on  the  writer's  part. 
But  nobody  could  say  that  of  Adam 
Bede.  Mr.  Stephen  does  not  care  for 
the  lady  preacher,  Dinah  Morris;  and 
Seth  Bede,  Adam*s  brother,  he  abhors. 
It  is  one  of  the  many  charming  feat- 
ures in  this  little  book  that  the  author 
makes  no  attempt  to  conceal  his  per- 
sonal prejudices  and  predilections. 
For  my  part,  I  cannot  help  feeling  pity 
for  Seth,  and  Adam  and  Dinah,  and 
Hetty,  and  all  the  rest  of  them.  They 
are  involved  in  a  common  misfortune. 
They  are  eclipsed  by  Mrs.  Poyser, 
whose  sayings  are  still  quoted  by  a 
world  too  oblivious  of  Mrs.  Poyser's 
creator.  "I  have  no  stock  of  proverbs 
in  my  memory,"  said  George  Eliot, 
"and  there  is  not  one  thing  put  into 
Mrs.  Poyser's  mouth  that  is  not  fresh 
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from  my  own  mint"  Mr.  Stephen  re- 
grets that  Mrs.  Poyser  had  no  succes- 
sors. None  equally  good  perhaps.  But 
Mr.  Macey,  and  Dolly  Wlnthrop,  and 
Mrs.  Cadwallader  are  not  to  be  de- 
spised. Some  of  Mrs.  Poyser's  wit  has 
passed  Into  the  language,  like  Fal- 
stafTs,  and  ls»  In  the  hackneyed  phrase, 
too  hackneyed  for  quotation.  But 
Mr.  Stephen  has  done  well  to 
reproduce  the  less  familiar  contrast 
between  the  old-fashioned  rector  Mr. 
Irwine  and  the  more  theological  Bir. 
Ryde,  who  followed  him.  "Mr.  Irwine 
was  like  a  good  meal  o*  victual,  you 
were  better  for  him  without  thinking 
of  it;  and  Mr.  Ryde  was  like  a  dose  of 
physic,  he  gripped  you  and  w(»Teted 
you,  and  after  all  he  left  you  much  the 
same."  There  is  nothing  so  good  as 
that  in  Swift's  advice  to  a  youx« 
clergyman,  which.  Indeed,  is  rather  like 
a  dose  of  physic  than  a  meal.  It  is 
certainly  curious  that  George  Eliot 
should  have  been  her  own  Mrs.  Poy- 
ser. A  critic  would  almost  certainly 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  she  was 
faithfully  copied  from  real  life. 
For  George  Eliot  herself  never  ap- 
proached nearer  wit  than  a  grave  and 
temperate  irony.  lEven  that  is  in  her 
books  alone.  In  her  letters  she  Is  se- 
verely literal.  She  is  perhaps  the  one 
novelist,  if  not  the  one  writer,  who  can- 
not be  humorous  except  by  proxy. 
Just  as  Gk>ethe,havingno  religion  of  his 
own,  could  by  the  sheer  force  of  genius 
counterfeit  religious  emotions  in  Wil- 
helm  MeUter,  so  George  Eliot,  on  a 
lower  level  aad  a  smaller  scale,  could 
become  for  the  moment  "one  of  the  un- 
taught wits  that  help  to  stock  a  coun- 
try with  proverbs." 

With  the  true  instinct  of  the  true 
critic  Mr.  Stephen  points  out  in  felici- 
tous words  George  Eliot's  combination 
of  reverence  for  the  past  with  hope  for 
the  future.  "Her  affectionate  recogni- 
tion of  the  merits  of  the  old  world." 
he  says,  "makes  one  feel  how  much 


conservatism  really  underlay  her  ac- 
ceptance, in  the  purely  intellectual 
sphere,  of  radical  opinions."  George 
Eliot's  radicalism  was  not  altogether 
confined  to  the  purely  intellectual 
sphere.  She  declared  that  she  was 
neither  an  optimist  nor  a  pessimist,  but 
a  "meliorist,"  and  she  was  an  advanced 
Liberal  in  politics.  But  she  had,  as  Mr. 
Stephen  says,  a  deep  feeling  of  re- 
spect for  the  characters  of  men  like 
her  father— Tories  of  the  old  school,  dev- 
otees of  law  and  order,  upholders,  as 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  was,  of  gov- 
ernment as  such.  There  is  Indeed  a 
haunting  beauty  and  charm  in  the  ru- 
ral life  of  England  seventy  years  ago, 
despite  the  scandalous  condition  of  the 
criminal  law  and  the  poor  law.  Some- 
times the  squire  was  a  tyrant,  some- 
times the  parson  was  a  toady.  As  a 
rule,  they  were  honest  Christian  gen- 
tiemen  doing  their  duty  as  they  under- 
stood it,  and  holding  themselves  re- 
sponsible for  the  moral  and  material 
welfare  of  the  parish. 

Most  people  will,  I  think,  be  disposed 
to  agree  with  Mr.  Swinburne  that  the 
third  part  of  T?ie  MiU  on  the  Floss  is, 
as  Dogberry  would  say,  most  tolerable, 
and  not  to  be  endured.  The  earlier 
parts  are  among  George  Eliot's  very 
best  work,  containing  humor  not  un- 
worthy of  Dickens,  and  sentiment  as 
delicate,  if  not  as  tenderly  refined,  as 
Mrs.  Gaskeirs  own.  Tom  is  a  brute, 
no  doubt,  and  stupid  as  well  as  brutal. 
But  Maggie's  devotion  to  him  would 
have  been  less  touching  if  he  had  been 
more  like  Sir  Charles  Grandison,  whom 
George  Eliot  admired  with  her  whole 
soul.  The  aunts  are  Inimitable,  espe- 
cially Aunt  Pullet,  sjid  Mr.  Pullet  is 
worthy  of  his  wife.  He  was  oppressed, 
it  will  be  remembered,  by  the  mys- 
teries of  etymology,  and  could  not  un- 
derstand why  Lucy  Deane  was  called 
"the  bell  of  St  Ogg's."  Even  a  littie 
knowledge  is  sometimes  a  useful  thing. 
Mr.  Stephen  judiciously  quotes  the  in- 
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comparable  scene  in  which  Mrs.  Pullet 
discusses  her  new  bonnet  with  her  sis- 
ter, Mrs.  Tulliver.  "I  may  never  wear 
it  twice,  sister,  who  knows?"  "Don't 
talk  o'  that,  sister,"  answered  Mrs. 
Tulliver,  "I  hope  you'll  have  your 
health  this  summer."  "Ah,  but  there 
may  come  a  death  in  the  family,  as 
there  did  soon  after  I  had  my  green 
satin  bonnet  Cousin  Abbott  may  go, 
and  we  can't  think  o'  wearing  crape 
less  nor  half  a  year  for  him."  It  is 
impossible  not  to  be  reminded  of  Su- 
sannah and  the  death  of  Bobby.  "  'My 
young  master  in  London  is  dead,'  said 
Obadiah."  A  green  satin  nightgown  of 
my  mother's,  which  had  been  twice 
scoured,  was  the  first  idea  which  Oba- 
dlah*s  exclamation  brought  into  Su- 
sannah's head.  Well  may  Mr.  Locke 
write  a  chapter  upon  the  inperfectiona 
of  words.  **Then,"  quoth  Susannah, 
'Ve  must  all  go  into  mourning."  But 
note  a  second  time  the  word  mourning, 
notwithstanding  Susannah  made  use  of 
it  herself,  failed  also  in  doing  its  office; 
it  excited  not  one  single  idea  tinged 
either  with  gray  or  black— all  was 
green.  The  green  satin  nightgown 
hung  there  still.  Then  the  whole  of 
Mrs.  Shandy's  wardrobe  passes  in  pro- 
cession through  Susannah's  brain.  For 
how  can  her  mistress  wear  colors  any 
more?  There  is  a  cynicism  in  Sterne 
from  which  George  Eliot  was  free.  But 
his  l^umor  goes  deeper  than  hers.  It 
goes  to  the  roots  of  things.  Locke 
would  have  stared  and  gasped  at  the 
vagaries  of  his  too  faithful  disciple. 

To  Mr.  Stephen  it  seems  that  Guest 
was  "another  instance  of  her  incapac- 
ity for  portraying  the  opposite  sex."  As 
I  have  said  before,  I  do  not  believe  in 
this  alleged  incapacity,  and  I  wish  I 
could  think  that  there  were  no  Stephen 
Guests.  Whether  Maggie  would  have 
fallen  in  love  with  him  is  another  ques- 
tion. He  was  the  very  last  person  she 
ought  to  have  fallen  in  love  with,  and 
that,  according  to  Sheridan,  is  an  ex- 


cellent reason.  Almost  any  man  would 
say  beforehand  that  Anna  Karenine 
could  not  really  care  for  a  mere  animal 
like  Wronsky.  But  Tolstoi  forces  con- 
viction upon  the  mind,  and  George  El- 
iot does  not.  The  episode  is  strained 
and  unnatural,  although  she  herself 
says  that  it  is  an  essential  part  of  the 
book,  and  that.  If  she  is  wrong,  then 
she  had  better  not  have  written  the 
book  at  all.  'The  affair  gains  upon 
us,"  as  Mr.  Stephen  truly  says,  "be- 
cause it  is  not  a  development  of  her 
previous  aspirations,  but  suddenly 
throws  a  fresh  and  unpleasant  light 
upon  her  character."  To  Anna,  Wron- 
sky was  at  least  the  antithesis  of  a 
husband  she  disliked  and  despised. 
Maggie  succumbs  to  a  temptation 
which  ought  to  have  been  no  tempta- 
tion at  all.  George  Sand,  in  whose 
stories  of  French  country  life  Mr. 
Stephen  finds  the  nearest  parallel  to 
8ila%  Marner,  would  never,  with  all  her 
occasional  wlldness,  have  committed 
such  a  mistake  as  that  Her  taste  was 
better  than,  her  morality.  George 
Eliot's  morality  was  better  than  her 
taste.  A  comparison  between  the  two 
authors  could  only  be  a  contrast 
George  Sand,  as  Mr.  Stephen  puts  it, 
"poured  forth  novels  with  amazing 
spontaneity  and  felicity,"  while  "each 
of  George  Eliot's  novels  was  the  pro- 
duction of  a  kind  of  spiritual  agony." 
George  Sand  seems  to  have  been  born 
with  a  style.  George  Eliot  acquired  a 
command  of  language  and  a  large  vo- 
cabulary, by  the  process  of  translating 
Strauss  and  Feuerbach  Into  English. 
But  lightness  and  ease  she  never  at- 
tained. Perhaps,  if  they  are  not  innate, 
they  are  unattainable.  It  is  impossible 
to  deny  that  George  Eliot  wrote  good 
English.  She  was  apt  to  write  it  as  a 
good  classical  scholar  writes  Latin 
prose. 

Nothing  can  be  better,  or  more  life- 
like, than  Mr.  Stephen's  account  of  the 
formidable  receptions  held  by  George 
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Eliot  in  the  sixties  at  the  Priory,  Re- 
gent's Park.  As  he  justly  observes  of 
all  such  ceremonies,  "the  shyness  gener- 
ated by  the  desire  to  prove  that  your 
homage  Is  genuine,  and  that  you  are 
so  brilliant  a  person  that  It  is  also 
worth  having,  gives  one  of  those  pain- 
ful sensations  which  is  not  least  among 
the  minor  miseries  of  life/'  Perhaps 
it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  be  quite 
so  self-conscious.  But  George  Eliot  al- 
lowed herself  to  be  enthroned  as  a 
sibyl  and  approached  by  humble  admir- 
ers in  a  reverential  attitude.  It  may 
have  been  very  good  for  them.  It  was 
certainly  very  bad  for  her.  She  was 
weighed  down  with  a  sense  of  respon- 
sibility for  the  message  which  she  must 
deliver  to  mankind.  It  became  essen- 
tial that  she  should  write  poetry,  and 
she  wrote  The  Spanish  Gypsy.  There 
are  some  noble  lines  in  Th€  Spanish 
Gypsy t  as,  for  Instance: 

The  saints  were  cowards  who  stood  by 

to  see 
Christ  crucified:  they  should  have  fiung 

themselves 
Upon  the  Roman  spears,  and  died  in 

vain— 
The  grandest  death,  to  die  in  viiiu. 

That  is  a  paradox  of  course.  But  I 
cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Stephen  in  re- 
garding it  as  mere  nonsense.  The 
grandeur  is  the  complete  sacrifice  of 
self,  and  that  is  increased  by  the  ab- 
sence of  any  return  or  reward.  But 
the  fatal  objection  to  The  Spanish 
Gypsy,  and  to  all  George  Eliot^s  poems, 
is  that,  save  for  a  few  lines  here  and 
there,  they  might  as  well,  or  better, 
have  been  written  in  prose.  Verse  was 
to  her  a  laborious  exercise.  She  did  not 
publish  any  till  she  was  forty-four.  It 
may  safely  be  said  that  good  poetry  is 
only  written  by  those  to  whom  verse  is 
the  most  natural  vehicle  for  their 
thoughts.  ''I  lisped  in  numbers,  for  the 
numbers  came,"  said  Pope,  and  Horace 
^id  much  the  same  thing  before  him. 
Forty-four  is  an  age  for    ceasing  to 


write  poetry,  not  for  beginning.  But 
Greorge  Eliot  is  put  by  Mr.  Stephen  in 
good  company.  He  Is  a  master  of  the 
art  known  as  danming  with  faint 
praise.  "If,"  he  writes,  "The  Excursion 
is  undeniably  dull,  it  Is  still  a  work, 
which,  in  spite  of  all  critical  condem- 
nations, has  profoundly  impressed  the 
spiritual  development  of  many  eminent 
persons." 

Glory  beyond  all  glory  ever  seen 

By  waking  sense,  or  by  the  dream  in  jj 

soul. 
The   appearance,   instantaneously   dis- 
closed, 
Was  of  a  mighty  city,  boldly  say 
A  wilderness  of  building,  sinking  fur 
And  self -with  drawn  into  a  boundless 

depth 
Far    sinking    into    splendor— without 

end. 
Fabric  it  seemed  of  diamond  and  of 

gold. 
With  alabaster  domes,  and  silver  spires, 
And  blazing  terrace  upon  terrace  high 
Uplifted;  here  serene  pavilions  bright 
In  avenues  disposed;  there  towers  be- 
girt 
With  battlements  that  on  their  restless 

points 
Bore  stars— illumination  of  all  gems. 

Undeniably  dull,  deserving  critical 
condemnation,  but  conducive  to  the 
spiritual  development  of  eminent  per- 
sons? Of  course  Mr.  Stephen  did  not 
mean  that  his  words  should  be  applied 
to  the  passages  of  ideal  splendor  in 
which  The  Excursion  abounds.  He 
meant  that  the  poem  was  dull  as  a 
whole,  and  cast,  as  it  is,  in  a  form 
which  has  prevented  it  from  becoming 
as  popular  as  The  Lady  of  the  Lake  or 
the  Idylls  of  the  King.  No  critic  has 
written  of  Wordsworth  with  more  ap- 
preciative enthusiasm  than  the  author 
of  Hours  in  a  Library,  It  is  not  from 
him  that  we  expect  a  repetition  of  Jef- 
frey's too  famous  verdict  If  there 
were  an  ochlocracy  in  literature,  the 
multitude  might  not  disagree  with  Jef- 
frey. But  from  Mr.  Stephen  one  looks 
for  better  things.    He,  if  any  man,  Is 
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qualified  to  sbow  that  The  Excursion 
stands  in  the  front  rank,  the  small  bnt 
splendid  rank,  of  philosc^hical  poems; 
that  it  must  be  read  as  a  whole,  and 
that  only  those  who  read  it  as  a  whole 
can  fully  appreciate  the  magnificence 
of  the  "purple  passages*'  which  even 
Jeffrey  could  admire. 

One  of  those  true  readers  was  George 
Eliot,  whose  early  books^  especially 
Silas  Mamer,  abound  in  Wordsworth- 
ian  touches.  Silas  Mamer,  and  Adam 
Bede,  and  Scenes  of  Clerical  Life,  and 
The  MiU  on  the  Floss  need  no  vindica- 
tion. If  they  are  not  so  much  read  as 
€hty  Mawnering  or  David  Copperfleld,  or 
Vanity  Fair,  their  permanent  place  in 
English  literature  is  fixed  as  securely 
as  theirs.  Of  Romola  and  Middlemarch 
as  much  cannot,  I  suppose,  be  said, 
while  Felix  Holt  and  Daniel  Deronda 
are  almost  forgotten.  To  the  merits, 
the  undoubted  merits,  of  Felix  the  fa- 
natic, and  Daniel  the  prig,  Mr.  Stephen 
does  ample  justice.  Upon  Romola,  the 
historical  novel,  and  Middlemarch,  the 
novel  of  manners^  he  is,  I  cannot  help 
thinking,  unduly  severe.  If  Romola  be 
compared  with  the  masterpieces  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott  in  the  same  line,  with 
Waverley,  or  Old  Mortality,  or  The  For- 
tunes  of  Nigel,  it  appears  cold  and  tame. 
As  an  historical  novelist  Scott  has 
neither  equal  nor  second.  Even  the 
brilliancy  and  the  beauty  of  Esmond, 
that  strongest  of  all  literary  imitations, 
are  as  moonlight  unto  sunlight  and  as 
water  unto  wine.  Romola  is  full  of 
faults.  The  learning  is  too  obtrusive. 
There  is  too  much  and  too  obvious  an 
effort  at  minute  historical  accuracy, 
which  is  the  mint  and  anise  and  cum- 
min of  every  historical  romance.  Ro- 
mola herself,  though  a  portrait  lovingly 
drawn,  is  hardly  a  creation  of  flesh  and 
blood.  But,  in  «q?lte  of  Mr.  Stephwi,  I 
respectfully  maintain  that  the  figure  of 
Savonarola  stands  out  in  almost  start- 
ling reality,  and  that  Tito  Melema  is 
absolutely  true  to  life.    It  may  be  that. 


as  Mr.  Stephen  says,  he  is  half  a 
woman.  He  is  not  the  only  man  with 
that  moiety  in  his  composition.  He  is, 
so  far  as  a  foreigner  can  Judge,  in- 
tensely Italian,  and  deserves  a  place 
in  the  Purgatory  of  Dante.  When  we 
have  reached  the  end  of  the  book,  and 
can  survey  his  career  as  a  whole,  we 
are  apt  to  pronounce  him  incredibly 
base.  But  for  each  separate  action  of 
Tito's  there  is  always  some  plausible 
excuse,  and  he  cannot  be  convicted  of 
any  crime  unexplainable  by  weakness 
of  character  or  by  coldness  of  heart. 
Bishop  Greighton,  in  one  of  those  pene- 
trating and  fascinating  lectures  which 
no  one  else  could  give,  warned  his 
hearers  not  to  over-estimate  the  im- 
portance of  Savonarola.  An  undue  re- 
gard for  the  value  of  history  is  not  per- 
haps the  besetting  sin  of  the  present 
generation.  Dr.  Greighton  was  en- 
dowed with  a  double  portion  of  the 
iconoclastic  spirit,  which  in  him  was 
half  stimulated  and  half  checked  by  a 
passionate  love  of  historic  truth.  The 
man  in  the  street  is  not  likely  to  in- 
jure himself  or  others  by  thinking  too 
much  about  Savonarola.  George  Eliot 
does  not  conceal  the  frailties  of  the 
Florentine  monk.  He  was  ambitious; 
he  meddled  with  matters  too  hard  for 
him;  he  was  a  better  Ghrlstlan  than 
Florentine.  He  had  not  the  wisdom  of 
Erasmus,  nor  the  force  of  Luther;  but 
when  he  said  that  he  would  not  "obey 
the  devil"  in  the  person  of  Alexander 
the  Sixth  he  did  more  for  the  honor  of 
Ghrlstendom  than  the  worst  of  the 
Popes  had  done  for  its  discredit  "If 
we  can  put  aside  the  historical  para- 
phernalia," Mr.  Stephen  tells  us,  "for- 
get the  dates  and  the  historical  Savo- 
narola and  Machiavelli,  there  remains  a 
singularly  powerful  representation  of 
an  interesting  spiritual  history";  in 
short,  the  story  of  Romola  herself.  The 
private  taste  or  caprice  of  the  indi- 
vidual reader  may  Indulge  itself  in  the 
amusement  of  treating  books  after  this 
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arbitrary  fashion.  But  George  Eliot 
herself  always  insisted  that  Romola 
must  be  taken  or  left  as  it  was,  and 
this  is  surely  a  choice  she  was  entitled 
to  make.  Romola  is  not  a  smooth  tale, 
chiefly  of  love.  It  is  a  serious  attempt 
to  depict  Florentine  life  four  hundred 
years  ago,  and  by  its  success  or  failure 
in  achieving  that  object  it  must  stand 
or  f  aU. 

Five-and-twenty  years  ago,  when 
George  Eliot  was  still  alive,  Mr.  S^win- 
bume  published  an  exuberantly  elo- 
quent and  passionately  enthusiastic 
eulogy  of  Charlotte  Bronte.  Not  con- 
tent with  praising  his  idol,  whom  in- 
deed it  would  be  difficult  to  overpraise, 
Mr.  Swinburne  bestowed  some  rather 
stem,  though  not  unfounded,  censure 
upon  the  novelist  whom  he  chose  to 
take  as  her  rival.  He  had  been,  moved 
to  this  entertaining  and  thoroughly 
characteristic  essay  partly  by  Sir 
Wemyss  Reid*s  excellent  monograph, 
and  partly  by  a  rather  stupid  remark 
in  The  Spectator  not  worth  reproducing 
at  this  distance  of  time.  Dipping  into 
the  future,  he  predicted  that  Charlotte 
Bronte  would  be  read  by  a  discerning 
public  with  enjoyment  and  delight 
when  Daniel  Deronda  had  gone  the  way 
of  all  waxwork,  when  Miss  Broughton 
no  longer  came  up  as  a  flower,  and 
Mrs.  Oliphant  had  been  cut  down  like 
the  grass.  Miss  Broughton  still  flour- 
ishes like  the  bay-tree,  and  Mrs.  Oli- 
phant's  death  was  mourned  by  myriads 
of  readers.  But  George  Eliot  is  no 
more  to  be  Judged  by  Daniel  Deronda 
than  Charlotte  Bronte  is  to  be  Judged 
by  Ttie  Professor,  Charlotte  BrontS  was 
one  of  those  whom  the  gods  love.  She 
died  young,  which,  as  Miss  Austen 
says,  is  an  excellent  clearer  of  ill  fame. 
One  may  agree  with  Mr.  Swinburne  in 
thinking  that  she  had  more  natural 
genius  than  the  author  of  Middlemarch, 
and  yet  think  Middlemarch  a  very  great 
book.  Miss  Bront6*s  style  at  its  best  is 
scarcely  to  be  surpassed  in  the  Eng- 


lish prose  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
There  are  passages,  for  instance,  in 
Villette  to  which  the  word  "inspiration*' 
may  without  pedantry  be  applied. 
George  Eliot's  style,  though  sometimes 
beautiful  with  a  grave  and  dignified 
beauty,  never  rises  above  a  certain 
level.  She  never  really  lets  herself  go. 
Most  people  would  probably  agree  with 
Mr.  Stephen's  coldly  Judicious  estimate 
of  Middlemarch,  He  seems  to  have  at 
the  back  of  his  mind  a  conviction  that 
books  ought  not  to  be  written  at  all, 
but  that,  as  they  are,  one  must  try  not 
to  exaggerate  their  importance,  and 
yet  to  say  what  one  can  for  them.  He 
can  say  for  Middlemarch  that  "it  Is 
clearly  a  work  of  extraordinary  power, 
full  of  subtle  and  accurate  observation; 
and  gives,  if  a  melancholy,  yet  an  un- 
deniably truthful  portraiture  of  the  im- 
pression made  by  the  society  of  the 
time  upon  one  of  the  keenest  observers, 
though  upon  an  observer  looking  upon 
the  world  from  a  certain  distance,  and 
rather  too  much  Impressed  by  the  im- 
portance of  philosophers  and  theorists." 
This  view  is  not  quite  consistent  with 
the  opinion,  also  held  by  Mr.  Stephen, 
that  the  moral  of  Middlemarch  is  to  do 
your  work  well  and  not  to  bother  about 
ideals.  But,  consistent  or  inconsistent, 
if  it  be  correct,  there  seems  to  be  no 
particular  reason  why  anybody  should 
ever  read  Middlemarch  again. 

I  must  confess,  though  the  confession 
may  invalidate  my  Judgment,  that  I 
cannot  look  at  Middlemarch  in  the  light 
of  cold  reason  at  all.  I  remember  too 
well  the  hungry,  boyish  appetite  with 
which  I  devoured  the  green  paper  vol- 
umes in  which  it  successively  appeared. 
Celiacs  dislike  of  hearing  Mr.  Casaubon 
eat  his  soup,  and  her  -wonder  whether 
Locke  had  a  mole  on  his  forehead, 
were,  I  thin^,  to  be  quite  candid,  a 
welcome  relief  after  the  faultless  Dor- 
othea's ideal  aspirations.  But  Doro- 
thea's unhappy  marriage,  and  the  mis- 
fortune of  Lydgate  coming    too  late. 
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.^Ad  the  irresponsible  Ladislaw  sprawl- 
ing on  Rosamond's  hearthrug,  and  Mr. 
Cftsaubon's  pathetic  hunt  after  the  key 
^io  all  mythologies,   and   Mr.    Brooke's 
imiversal  sciolism,  which  never  carried 
^im  too  far,  and  Mr.  Borthrop  Tnim- 
l>airs  pomposity  and  Mrs.    Cadwatta- 
<aer's  wit  were  all  delightful,  as  to  me 
they  are  delightful  stilL    And  what  a 
-wonderful   character  is   Caleb   Garth! 
Mr.  Stephen  calls  him  a  ''pale  dupli- 
cate" of  Adam  Bede.    To  me  he  seems 
an  entirely  fresh  creation,  and  in  many 
ways  Adam's  superior.    He  is  the  type 
«f  the  strong,  silent,  capable  man,  who 
can  act  but  not  talk,  the  perfection  of 
British   energy   and    modesty,,  resem- 
bling that  far  older  class   concerning 
whom  the  son  of  Slrach  says  that  they 
are  not  found  where  parables  are  spo- 
ken, but  they  maintaia  the  state  of  the 
world,  and  all  their  desire  is  in  the 
work  of  their  craft.    In  absolute  con- 
trast to  him  stands  Mr.  Brooke,  who 
can  talk  but  not  atrt;  '**8«ch  a  leaky 
fool,"  as  Lydgate  says,  always  ready 
to  take  up  his  parable  at  a  moment's 
notice  on  any  conceivable  subject,  with 
the  genial  preface,  "I  went  into  that 
at  one  time,  you  know."  "Wordsworth 
now,  I  knew  Wordsworth."     "Virgil?" 
But  Mr.  Brooke  reflected  Just  in  time 
that  with  the  Laureate  of  Augustus  he 
could  not  daim  acquaintance.    He  did 
not  shine  at  the  election  meeting  "with 
a  glass  of  sherry  hurrying  like  smoke 
through  his  ideas."     On  a  private  oc- 
casion he  was  never  wanting;  with  the 
small  change  of  conversation  he  was 
amply  provided,  and  he   bad  a  subtly 
mysterious  instinct   for  not   being   a 
bore.    Bulstrode,  the  sanctimonious  and 
fraudulent  banker,  is  more  convention- 
al.   Yet,  as  we  are  reminded,  he  was 
not  one  of  those  coarse  hypocrites  who 
consciously  affect  beliefs  and  emotions 
for  the  sake  of  gulling  the  world.    He 
believed  in  himself.    He  had  his  point 
of  view.     The  sixth  commandment  in 
Clough^s  Lait9t  Dtcal^^ue    exactly  de- 


scribes the  extent  to  which  he  would 
go  in  contravening  the  moral  law— 

Thou  Shalt  not  kill,   but  need'st  not 

strive 
Officiously  to  keep  alive. 

His  dull  wife,  who  became  heroic 
when  her  husband  was  in  the  dust,  is  a 
beautiful  example  of  the  way  in  which 
George  Eliot  could  ennoble  the  sordid 
and  commonplace.  Old  Featherstone 
the  miser  is  not  a  pleasant  picture,  but 
he  is  marvellously  vivid,  with  his  al- 
most pathetic  inability  to  go  to  sleep 
in  church.  His  conclusion  from  long 
attendance  upon  divine  worship  was 
the  very  mundane  one  that  God  Al- 
mighty stuck  to  the  land,  making  folks 
rich  with  com  and  cattle.  He  was  an  ig- 
norant and  graceless  old  sinner,  but  as 
real  as  Sir  Peter  Crawley,  and  less  dis- 
gusting. The  courtship  of  Fred  Vincy 
and  Mary  Garth  is  delightful  in  its 
simplicity,  tempered  by  humor.  Mr. 
Farebrother,  though  not  quite  such  an 
attractive  clergyman  as  Mr.  Gilfll  or 
Mr.  Irwine,  is  admirable  in  his  genial- 
ity, his  independence,  and  his  thirst 
for  knowledge.  Dorothea  and  Mr.  Ca- 
saubon  are  comparative  failures.  They 
are  supposed  to  have  nothing  in  com- 
mon, but  they  have  the  common  ele- 
ment of  stupidity.  "No  man  is  the 
wiser  for  his  learning,"  said  one  of  the 
most  learned  men  in  a  learned  age.  But 
even  Mr.  Casaubon's  learning  is  sham, 
and  he  could  not  have  imposed  upon  a 
really  intellectual  girl.  As  for  Doro- 
thea, she  might  have  been  a  good  listen- 
er to  a  clever  husband,  but  her  own 
remarks  are  vapid  in  tlie  extreme.  Mid- 
dlemarch  contains  an  inordinately  large 
number  of  characters,  and  yet  every 
one  of  them  is  distinct,  and  most  of 
them  the  reader  feels  that  he  must 
have  personally  known.  Mr.  Stephen 
desiderates  "a  closer  contact  with  the 
world  of  realities."  Unhappy  mar- 
riages are  real  enough,  and  there  are 
two  in  Middlemarch.       He  would  also 
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have  "less  preoccupation  with  certain 
speculative  doctrines."  The  chief  spec- 
ulators in  UiMUmarch  are  Mr.  Casau- 
bon  and  Mr.  Brooke.  Both  are  held  up 
to  ridicule  and  contempt  Lydgate*s 
researches  are  purely  bioilogical,  and 
eminently  suitable  to  his  profession.  If 
Middlemarch  be  not  read,  the  world 
even  the  world  of  realities,  is  the 
loser. 

Like  all  sound  Judges  of  good  litera- 
ture, George  Eliot  was  a  warm  ad- 
mirer of  Henry  Fielding.  She  envied 
him  the  leisure,  the  days  of  slow-tick- 
ing clocks,  when  he  wrote  his  intro- 
ductory chapters.  But  Fielding  was  no 
dawdler.  He  died  before  he  was  fifty, 
leaving  behind  him  four  novels  of  the 
highest  order,  besides  plays  which  are 
no  longer  read.  George  Eliot  lived  to 
be  sixty,  and  survived  the  freshness  of 
her  imagination,  though  not  the  vigor 
of  her  intellect  Daniel  Deronda's 
proper  place  is,  as  Mr.  Swinburne  says, 
over  the  rag-shop  door.  He  is  a  pale  re- 
flection of  the  brilliant  and  fascinating 
man  with  whom  Mr.  Stephen  compares 
him.  But  to  my  mind  there  is  all  the 
difference  in  the  world  between  Daniel 
Deronda  and  Middlemarch,  Middlemarch 
is  George  Eliot's  climax,  and  those  who 
depreciate  it  are  really  depreciating  the 
auth<M*  as  well  as  the  book.  Middle- 
march  is  her  Vanity  Fair,  her  David 
Copperfleld,  her  Heart  of  Midlothian,  If 
you  do  not  like  the  Heart  of  Midlothian, 
you  do  not  like  Scott  If  you  do  not 
like  David  Copperfleld,  you  do  not  like 
Dickens.  If  you  do  not  like  Vanity 
Fair,  you  do  not  like  Thackeray.  If 
you  do  not  like  Middlemarch,  you  do 
not  like  George  Eliot  Adam  Bede  may 
be  more  amusing.  The  Mill  on  the  Floe8 
may  be  more  pathetic,  Silas  Mamer 
may  be  more  poetical.  But  Middle- 
march  is  George  Eliot  herself,  with  her 
large,  grave,  earnest,  tolerant  view  of 
human  nature  and  human  life.  It  is 
pervaded  by  the  melancholy  of  a  rever- 
ent, regretful  scepticism  which  surren- 


ders with  reluctance  a  store  of  cher- 
ished beliefs.  It  is  impressed  with  the 
value  of  a  scientific  education  and  the 
futility  of  mere  antiquarianism.  It 
brings  out  more  than  any  ostensibly 
political  novel  that  I  know  the  rooted 
and  ingrained  conservatism  of  the 
English  character.  It  exposes,  or  en- 
deavors to  expose,  the  inadequacy  of 
political  reforms,  being  in  that  respect 
a  completion  of  Felix  Holt.  But  these 
are  its  superficial  aspects,  like  Mr. 
Partridge's  contempt  for  Garrick,  or 
the  French  proclivities  of  Squire  West- 
ern. The  types  which  it  is  the  fashion 
nowadays  to  call  "human  documents'' 
abound  in  Middlemarch,  The  growth 
of  an  intellectual  passion  in  Lydgate 
from  the  day  when  he  discovered  that 
the  valves  of  his  heart  were  folding 
doors  is  not  really  disturbed  by  his 
passing  fancy  for  the  woman  he  mar- 
ries. Yet  no  other  lEnglish  novelist 
has  drawn  with  more  consummate 
skill  the  mastery  which  may  be 
achieved  by  the  weak  over  the  strong 
if  the  strong  be  of  Samson's  sex  and 
the  weak  of  Delilah's.  "Drop  heart's 
blood  where  life's  wheels  grate  dry," 
says  Browning,  in  that  wonderful 
poem  which  compresses  a  novel  of 
three  volumes  into  a  score  of  stanzas. 
Dorothea  Brooke  does  that,  and  per- 
haps deserves  no  pity  for  doing  it,  in- 
asmuch as  Mr.  Casaubon  is  neither  a 
Milton  nor  a  Locke,  nor  even,  as  some 
surmised,  a  Mark  Pattison.  But  her 
illusion  and  her  disillusionment  are 
portrayed  with  the  sure  touch  of  a 
master  without  the  exaggeration  which 
provokes  incredulity.  Mr.  Brocke  is 
no  doubt  a  caricature.  Yet  he  only 
says  in  plain  English,  and  in  a  crude 
form,  what  many  people  say  in  an  in- 
direct and  roundabout  manner.  That 
human  reason— or  is  it  logic?— will 
carry  you  too  far,  over  the  hedge  in 
fact,  if  you  don't  pull  up,  has  formed 
the  staple  of  many  speeches  and  of 
more  conversation.    I  met  Mr.  Brooke 
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myself  once.  It  waa  before  Middle- 
fnarch  appeared,  at  the  time  of  the 
match-tax,  and  he  undertook  to  ex- 
plain, for  the  benefit  of  the  ladies 
present,  the  meaning  of  Mr.  Lowe's 
celebrated  motto,  ew  luce  lucellum.  ''E» 
luce,  from  light,"  he  said;  **lucellum,  a 
little  light"  We  aU  felt  what  a  witty 
man  Mr.  Lowe  was,  and  how  valuable 
was  a  classical  education.  Gelia  and  Sir 
James  Chetham  and  Fred  Vincy  are  as 
natural  studies  in  flesh  and  blood  as 
the  infinitely  varied  gallery  of  English 
fiction  contains.  Of  Bulstrode  I  have 
already  spoken.  He  and  his  relations 
with  RafiSes  are  the  one  touch  of  melo- 
drama in  the  book,  unless  old  Feather- 
stone  may  be  considered  melodramatic 
when  he  throws  his  stick  at  Mary 
Garth.  But  the  state  of  Bulstrode's 
own  mind,  the  arguments  by  which  he 
half  convinces  himself  of  his  own  in- 
nocence, and  quite  persuades  himself 
that  other  people  are  worse,  would  be 
intolerable  if  the  art  were  a  shade  less 
perfect  "When  immortal  Bunyan 
makes  his  picture  of  the  persecuting 
passions  bringing  in  their  verdict  of 
Guilty,  who  pities  Faithful?  That  Is 
a  rare  and  blessed  lot  which  some 
greatest  men  have  not  attained,  to 
know  ourselves  guiltless  before  a  con- 
demning crowd— to  be  sure  that  what 
we  are  denounced  for  is  solely  the  good 
in  us.  The  pitiable  lot  is  that  of  the 
man  who  could  not  call  himself  a 
martyr  even  though  he  were  to  per- 
suade himself  that  the  men  who  stoned 
him  were  but  ugly  passions  incarnate 
—who  knows  that  he  is  stoned,  not  for 
professing  the  right,  but  for  not  being 
the  man  he  professed  to  be."  If  it  is 
superfluous  to  pity  Faithful,  it  is  dlfll- 
cult  to  pity  Bulstrode.  But  George  Eliot 
succeeds,  as  perhaps  no  one  else  could 
have  succeeded,  in  conveying  by  sug- 
gestion not  by  assertion,  that  the  con- 
trast between  the  banker's  religion  and 
his  frauds  was  not  really  greater  than 
the  gulf  which  separates  the  ordinary 


practices  of  society  from  its  professed 
and  conventional  creed. 

Fielding  had  a  richer,  racier  humor 
than  George  Eliot  He  had  mixed 
more  with  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
men.  He  wrote  an  incomparably  bet- 
ter style.  But  since  Tom  J  ones  y  ''that 
faithful  picture  of  life  and  manners," 
there  has  been  no  English  novel  paint- 
ed, so  to  speak,  on  larger  canvas  with 
a  broader  brush  thaa  Middleniarch, 
George  Eliot  might  have  said  with  Ju- 
venal: 

Quidquld  agunt  homines,  votum,  timor, 

ira,  voluptas, 
Gaudia,  discursus,  nostri  est  farrago  11- 

belli. 

To  her  all  classes  were  alike.  Middle- 
march  is  no  more  than  a  country  town 
and  Lydgate  no  more  than  a  country 
doctor.  It  was  the  human  nature  in 
people,  not  their  social  position,  for 
which  she  cared.  Her  displays  of  learn- 
ing were  not  always  happy.  Cicero 
was  not,  as  she  supposed  when  she 
wrote  Romola,  in  the  habit  of  ending 
his  sentences  with  the  words  esse  vi- 
detur.  She  could  no  more  have  de- 
scribed the  Homeric  battle  in  which 
Molly  Seagrim  suffers  so  severely  than 
she  could  have  written  Hamlet,  She 
lives  not  by  her  learning  but  by  her 
sympathy,  not  by  her  science  but  by 
her  imagination,  not  by  her  positivism 
but  by  her  humor.  Her  allusions  to 
Aristotle,  her  digressions  on  Blchat, 
have  done  her  more  harm  than  good. 
They  come  from  George  Henry  Lewes, 
who  wrote  a  History  of  Philosophy  to 
prove  that  there  was  no  such  thing, 
and  described  the  physiology  of  com- 
mon life  in  such  an  uncommon  way 
that  it  ceased  to  be  recognizable  by 
physiologists.  Mr.  Stephen  complains 
that  the  law  of  Feliw  Holt,  for  which 
Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  was  responsible, 
is  too  good.  But  it  is  not  too  good  to 
be  true,  and  a  "base-fee"  is  not  a  very 
recondite  branch  of  Jurisprudence.    We 
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are  all  of  us  interested  in  law,  for  we 
never  know  when  we  may  suffer  from 
it  Clarissa  Harlowe  suffered  from  the 
want  of  it,  and  none  of  Richardson's 
contemporaries  seemed  to  feel  the 
strangeness  of  the  complete  license  en- 
Joyed  by  Lovelace  a  hundred  years 
after  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  There  is 
always  something  uncivilized  in  pure 
romance.  Clarissa  and  Middlemarch 
are,  I  fear,  almost  equally  unfashion- 
able now.  To  resuscitate  Clarissa,  a 
work  of  sheer  genius,  if  ever  there  was 
one,  seems  to  be  beyond  the  spells  of 
even  a  literary  magician  like  Mr.  Leslie 
Stephen.  But  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  his  delightful  book  will  send  many 
readers  back  to  the  author  of  Middle- 
march,  and  in  the  long  run  to  Middle- 
march  itself.  I  plead  guilty  to  being  an 
enthusiast,  and  enthusiasm  often  de- 
feats its  own  object  by  exaggeration. 
Mr.  Stephen  is  a  calm,  Judicious,  and 
impartial  critic,  whose  praise  is  all  the 
more  valuable  for  being  economically 
l)estowed.  It  may  be  said,  of  course, 
that  good  wine  needs  no  bush,  and  that 
if  George  Eliot's  own  merits  do  not 
revive  her  reputation  nothing  else  can. 
That  is  plausible,  but  it  is  not  quite 
true.  If  ever  a  novelist  deserved 
immortality.  It  was  Jane  Austen. 
Yet  it  is  an  undoubted  fact  that 
Macaulay's  posthumous  testimony  to 
her  inimitable  excellence,  published  in 
his  biography,  ran  up  the  sale  of  her 
books  at  once.  That  was  enthusiasm 
no  doubt,  but  then  it  was  Macaulay's. 
Mr.  Stephen  attributes  to  George  Eliot 
**a  singularly  wide  and  reflective  intel- 
lect, a  union  of  keen  sensibility  with  a 
thoroughly  tolerant  spirit,  a  desire  to 
appreciate  all  the  good  hidden  under 
the  commonplace  and  narrow,  a  lively 
sympathy  with  all  the  nobler  aspira- 
tions, a  vivid  insight  into  the  perplexi- 
ties and  delusions  which  beset  even  the 

Th«    NlnetMDth   Gentaiy   and   After. 


Strongest  minds,  a  brilliant  power  of 
wit,  at  once  playful  and  pleasant,  and, 
if  we  must  add,  a  rather  melancholy 
view  of  life,  in  general,  a  melancholy 
which  is  not  nursed  for  purposes  of 
display,  but  forced  upon  a  fine  under- 
standing by  the  view  of  a  state  of 
things  which,  we  must  admit,  does  not 
altogether  lend  itself  to  a  cheerful  op- 
timism." No  one  can  say  that  that  is 
unqualified  praise.  Every  one  must  ad- 
mit that  it  is  very  high  praise  indeed. 
Mr.  Stephen  knows  well,  for  he  has 
quoted  in  his  Life  of  Fawcett  the  noble 
lines- 
There  is  a  soul  of  goodness  in  things 

evil. 
Would  men  obser^-ingly  distil  it  out 

George  Eliot  might  have  taken  them 
for  her  motto,  and  she  might  have 
shared  them  with  Count  Tolstoi.  There 
is  much  in  Resurrection  which  recalls 
George  Eliot  That  wonderful  and 
beautiful  book  is  bolder  than  a  woman, 
or  at  least  an  Englishwoman,  could 
well  venture  to  be.  It  sets  at  nought 
all  institutions  and  conventions.  It  is 
built  upon  the  roots  of  things  and  the 
religion  of  Christ  But  in  its  breadth 
and  its  humanity,  in  the  depth  of  its 
feeling,  in  the  vividness  of  its  satire, 
and  in  the  width  of  its  charity  it  re- 
sembles George  Eliot  at  her  best,  the 
George  Eliot  of  Middlemarch.  After  all, 
the  proper  study  of  mankind  is  what 
Pope  said  it  was.  As  Lady  Mary  Wort- 
ley  put  it,  the  only  two  sorts  of  people 
are  men  and  women.  Circumstances 
are  no  more  than  clothes,  and  have 
even  less  efficacy  of  concealment.  The 
true  artist,  be  he  painter  or  writer,  di- 
vinely through  all  hindrance  finds  the 
man.  Because  George  Eliot  did  this, 
as  Tolstoi  does  it,  her  work  is  sure  to 
be  permanent,  and  the  eclipse  of  her 
popularity  must  pass  away. 

Herbert  Paul. 
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THE  DBFEKCB  QUBBTIOIT. 


I  trust  it  may  be  possible  that  some 
arrangement  may  be  made  by  which 
the  whole  force  of  the  Empire  may  be 
made  available  in  case  of  a  war  in 
which  the  interests  of  the  whole  Em- 
pire are  involved.  An  oppcHrtnnity  for 
conferring  with  our  colonial  friends  on 
this  subject  will  occur  on  the  visit  of 
colonial  statesmen  to  this  country  for 
the  Coronation.  We  shall  then  have  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  how  far  the 
scheme  in  our  mind  commends  itself 
to  the  colonies,  and  how  far  they  are 
willing  to  undertake  a  responsibility 
which  will  more  closely  link  together 
the  different  parts  of  the  Empire.— J/r. 
Brodrick  in  the  House  of  Commons,  March 
4th. 

From  their  utterances  it  would  seem 
as  though  many  English  statesmen 
were  under  the  impression  that  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  Australia,  New 
Zealand  and  South  Africa,  have  not  yet 
awakened  to  Imperial  consciousness. 
How  then  was  the  Empire  built  up? 
Not  by  means  of  the  party  wrangles  at 
Westminster,  certainly.  But,  perhaps, 
the  "burden  of  Empire"  *  on  Ministerial 
lips  is  synonymous  with  defence,  to  the 
cost  of  which  the  Colonies  contribute 
nothing.  Is  this  correct?  It  is  when 
defence  is  narrowed  to  mean  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Army  and  Navy,  but  not 
when  used  in  its  widest  sense.  Who 
has  defended  the  most  vulnerable  fron- 
tier In  the  British  Empire  for  the  last 
hundred  years?  Not  England,  but 
Canada.  In  the  same  way  Colonists 
have  maintained  order  in  South  Africa, 
though  the  colored  races  outnumber 
them  twelve  to  one.  The  Cape  Mounted 
Police  and  Rifles,  the  Natal  Mounted 
Police,  the  North- West  Mounted  Police, 
and  the  Rhodesian  Mounted  Police,  are 


the  finest  practical  soldiers  in  the 
world.  But  apparently  defence  is  a 
burden  only  when  it  is  borne  by  the 
British  taxpayer. 

The  grievance  of  the  stay-at-home 
Englishman  against  the  Colonial  is  en- 
tirely of  his  own  creation.  He  forgets 
that,  if  he  supports  the  Army  and 
Navy,  it  is  the  money  poured  into  the 
lap  of  the  Mother  Country  by  the  Colo- 
nies that  enables  him  to  meet  the  bill. 
That  is  to  say,  it  is  not,  as  he  supposes, 
a  case  of  England  giving  all  and  the 
Colonies  nothing.  The  Empire  is  the 
creation  of  strenuous  effort,  heroic  self- 
sacrifice,  magnificent  endurance,  and 
heart-breaking  labor.  To  hear  some 
Englishmen  talk,  one  would  suppose 
that  it  was  given  by  them  to  Colonials 
ready-made,  when  It  is  the  Colonies 
who  have  given  it  to  the  Mother  Coun- 
try. In  a  hundred  years,  a  handful  of 
British  settlers  built  up  from  the  begin- 
ning Empires  as  large  as  Europe  in 
British  North  America,  Australasia, 
and  South  Africa,  on  the  prestige  won 
by  th^ir  fathers  in  the  Napoleonic 
wars,  and  by  so  doing  created  new  and 
lucrative  markets  for  the  trade  of  Eng- 
land, increased  her  infiuence  in  the 
world,  added  to  her  strength  and 
doubled  and  trebled  her  wealth.  She, 
on  her  part,  maintained  the  Army  and 
Navy  at  greater  or  less  efllciency,  and 
seldom  positively  n^fused  to  recognize 
a  British  community  as  part  of  the  Do- 
minions of  the  Crown.  In  other  words, 
the  self-supporting  Colonies  were  ex- 
pected to  develop  to  maturity  covered 
by  British  prestige,  which  was  repre- 
sented by  the  Mother  Country.  Whether 
or  not  they  have  performed  their  share 


1  **  We  do  not  Intend  to  approach  the  Colo- 
nies as  beggars.  We  believe  they  are  desir- 
ous, as  far  as  they  are  able,  to  share  with  as 


the  burden  of  Empire.  "—Sir  M.  Hicks-Beach, 
Navy  Estimates,  House  of  Commons,  Febru- 
ary 25th,  1902. 
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of  the  bargain,  the  envy  of  the  world 
is  witness;  whether  or  not  she  has  per- 
formed her  share  is  told  by  the 
scamped  boundary  line  of  Canada,  the 
presence  of  France  and  Germany  at 
the  gates  of  Australia,  and  the  South 
African  War.  The  skeleton  in  the  Eng- 
lish cupboard  is  not  the  defence  of  the 
Colonies,  but  the  necessity  of  feeding 
hungry  millions  in  war-time.  The  Im- 
perial ideal  of  Colonials,  which  had  its 
origin  in  the  settlement  of  the  United 
Empire  Loyalists  in  Canada,  has  built 
up  the  mightiest  Empire  Time  ever 
saw;  tlie  Free  Trade  ideal  of  English- 
men has  left  this  country  naked  to  her 
enemies.  Hence  it  is  not  the  depend- 
ence of  the  Colonies  on  the  Army  and 
Navy  that  presents  an  insoluble  prob- 
lem to  statesmen,  but  the  dependence 
of  the  heart  of  the  Empire  on  foreign 
food. 

There  is  another  theory  of  Empire, 
according  to  which  England  is  the  trus- 
tee of  the  Colonies  until  they  arrive  at 
maturity,  giving  them  protection  in  re- 
turn for  the  material  advantages  she 
gains  by  the  connection.  Unfortunately, 
people  with  a  microscopic  view  of  Im- 
perial questions  remember  the  one  and 
forget  the  other.  They  wax  eloquent 
on  the  wealth,  population  and  resources 
of  the  Colonies,  which  they  say  contrib- 
ute little  to  the  Navy,  and  less  to  the 
Array.  The  whole  burden  of  the  de- 
fence of  the  British  Empire  falls  on 
England;  rich  and  prosperous  and  vig- 
orous communities  over-sea  are  not 
ashamed  to  rely  on  the  Mother  Country 
for  protection.  This,  if  true,  would  be 
a  reproach  to  us  as  a  race.  But  is  it? 
Up  to  a  certain  time,  which  is  past,  the 
Colonies  were  entitled  to  the  protection 
of  England,  and  there  is  not  a  single 
Power  in  the  world  to-day  which 
would  not  gladly  welcome  Colonies  on 
similar  terms.  But  do  the  governing 
classes  of  this  country  recognize  their 
obligations  to  their  fellow-subjects 
over-sea?  The  liistory  of  the  nineteenth 


century  says  No,  and  appeal  from  such 
a  verdict  is  impossible.  The  dominant 
school  of  politicians  conceived  an  aver- 
sion to  Colonies,  holding  them  to  be  en- 
cumbrances to  the  parent  State.  In 
this  way  they  came  to  forget  duty,  na- 
tional honor  and  Justice.  Their  one 
intelligible  aim  was  to  do  nothing  for  a 
colony  that  could  possibly  be  left  un- 
done, and  when  a  dispute  arose  be- 
tween it  and  a  foreign  Power,  to  buy  a 
settlement  by  surrender.  A  trustee  in 
private  life  who  acted  in  this  spirit 
would  speedily  find  himself  in  trouble, 
and  retribution  is  even  more  certain  on 
the  wider  stage  of  the  world.  The 
price  the  British  Empire  will  have  to 
pay  in  the  twentieth  century  for  the 
sins  of  the  nineteenth  is  about  to  be 
exacted.  The  South  African  War  is 
only  the  beginning. 

In  an  article  on  the  Colonies  and  the 
Navy,  Mr.  Lorlng,  the  Secretary  of  the 
late  Imperial  Federation  League,  said 
that  Colonials  "relied  upon  the  hope 
that  no  occasion  for  defence  would 
arise,  and  that,  if  it  did,  the  responsi- 
bility for  any  damage  they  might  suf- 
fer would  be  put  upon  the  United  King- 
dom." This  is  a  common  view,  but  It 
has  no  basis  in  experience.  Colonists 
have  suffered  infinitely  more  from  wars 
into  which  they  have  been  led  by  Eng- 
lishmen tiian  Englishmen  have  suffered 
from  wars  into  which  they  have  been 
led  by  Colonists.  The  KafQr  wars  and 
the  Maori  wars  were  incidents  com- 
pared to  the  American  Revolution  and 
the  South  African  War,  which  were 
the  result  of  Parliamentary  blundering 
in  England.  In  truth,  a  British  Colony 
has  never  yet  drawn  this  country  Into 
a  great  war,  and,  in  all  probability, 
never  will.  That  is  not  to  say  the  reign 
of  peace  lias  begun  for  the  British  Em* 
pire.  Its  circumstances  render  this  im- 
possible. At  any  time  we  may  be 
precipitated  into  a  war  with  an  envious 
neighbor  or  forced  into  a  world-strug- 
gle to  maintain  the  supremacy  of  the 
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sea.  An  instance  of  the  first  was  the 
war  of  1812-14,  the  nominal  cause  of 
which  was  the  Right  of  Search  exer- 
cized by  England,  its  real  object  the 
Inclusion  of  Canada  in  the  Union,  a 
policy  never  abandoned  by  the  United 
States  up  to  the  present  hour.  It  stands 
alone  in  the  history  of  the  nineteenth 
century  as  the  one  war  with  a  white 
X>eople  which  no  human  foresight  on 
our  part  could  have  averted.  It  was 
waged,  not  so  much  against  Canada  or 
the  Mother  Country,  as  against  the 
unity  of  the  British  Empire.  As  such 
it  was  an  Imperial  war  in  the  truest 
sense  of  the  term.  But  the  burden  of 
defence  of  Canada  fell,  not  on  England, 
which  was  busily  engaged  elsewhere, 
but  on  the  Colonial  Militia,  whose  suc- 
cess against  the  whole  force  of  the 
United  States  is  often  forgotten  this 
fiide  the  water,  but  never  on  the  other. 

Again  in  1837-38  Canadian  territory 
was  invaded,  this  time  by  filibusters 
•encouraged  by  American  hostility  to 
England.  As  before,  it  was  the  Colo- 
nial Militia  that  vindicated  the  out- 
raged honor  of  the  Empire.  The  Caro- 
line,  a  vessel  engaged  in  carrying  re- 
cruits, stores,  and  arms  to  Canadian 
rebels,  was  taken  from  the  American 
shore  by  a  few  daring  spirits,  led  by 
a  lieutenant  in  the  Navy,  and  destroyed. 
At  once  the  Americans,  whose  breaches 
of  neutrality  had  forced  the  Canadians 
to  action,  set  trp  a  howl  of  indignation, 
when  the  British  Government,  with  a 
nervous  trepidation  characteristic  of  It, 
apologized!  That  is  to  say,  instead  of 
demanding  compensation  for  a  gross 
violation  of  the  law  of  nations,  it 
expressed  penitence  to  the  United 
States  because  Canada  had  refused  to 
stand  still  for  her  thixmt  to  be  cut.  In 
the  Fenian  Raids  of  1866,  1870,  and 
1871,  the  protection  of  England  was 
equally  conspicuous  by  its  absence.  At 
the  very  moment  armed  bands  of  as- 
sassins, trained,  organized,  and 
equipped  with  the  knowledge  of    the 


American  authorities,  were  threatening 
the  Canadian  frontier,  the  British 
troops,  stationed  in  Quebec,  were  with- 
drawn. Again  the  Home  Government 
refused  to  demand  compensation, 
though  Canada  had  been  put  to  great 
expense  in  repelling  the  invaders,  lives 
had  been  lost,  and  much  property  de-  . 
stroyed.  While  admitting  their  own 
responsibility  in  the  matter  of  the  Ala- 
bama, British  Ministers  tacitly  denied 
the  responsibility  of  the  United  States 
for  a  graver  offence.  In  1874  Canada 
was  o4)iliged  to  organize  the  North-West 
expedition  to  disperse  bands  of  Ameri- 
can desperadoes  who  had  settled  on  her 
frontier.  In  New  Zealand,  20,000  Regu- 
lar troops  were  withdrawn  in  the  midst 
of  a  war  they  had  failed  to  bring  to  an 
end,  and  the  settlers  themselves  were 
left  to  do  the  work  as  best  they  could. 
In  the  South  African  War,  New  Zea- 
land, in  proportion  to  her  population, 
has  sent  more  men  to  the  front  than 
any  other  part  of  the  Empire,  the 
Mother  Country  herself  included. 

In  South  Africa  the  reckless  senti- 
mentalism  of  England,  together  with  a 
pronounced  unwillingness  to  bear  the 
consequences,  has  brought  the  richest 
Province  of  the  Empire  to  the  verge  of 
ruin.  In  1835  there  was  surrender  of 
principle;  In  1854  there  was  a  surren- 
der of  terrltoiy  after  the  defeat  of  Gen- 
eral Cathcart  at  Berea;  in  1880  there 
was  a  surrender  of  principle  and  terri- 
tory after  the  defeat  of  General  Colley 
at  Majuba  Hill.  The  recent  lengthened 
campaign  was  not  forced  on  the  British 
Empire  by  the  inability  of  a  Colony  to 
preserve  the  peace  on  its  frontier  but 
by  a  State  which  had  been  created  and 
fostered  by  England.  That  is  to  say, 
the  serpent  that  stung  her  she  nour- 
ished in  her  bosom  while  her  own  chil- 
dren  were  left  out  in  the  cold. 

But  protection  means  more  than 
safety  from  attack:  It  means  the  de- 
fence of  rights  and  Interests.  Austra- 
lasia, owing  to  her  remoteness,  raised 
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no  international  questions  until  the  Co- 
lonial fever  sent  France  and  Germany 
into  the  Pacific.     Then  the  future  of 
the  British  Empire  in  that  part  of  the 
world  was  sacrificed  to  party  exigen- 
cies in  this  country.   There  was  surren- 
der in  Raiatea,  Samoa,  the  New  Heb- 
rides, and,  only  for  the  promptness  of 
the  Colonies  themselves,  a  similar  tale 
might  be  told  of  New  Guinea.    Here  is 
an  instance  of    the  spirit  which'    has 
sown  the  seed  of  a  bitter  harvest  in  the 
South  Pacific.      Speaking  at  the  LcHrd 
Mayor's  Banquet  in  1899,  Lord  Salis- 
bury said:    "Samoa  is  not  of   itself  a 
great  matter.  ...  I  do  not  know  quite 
clearly  why  the    German  people    and 
government  attached  so  much  import- 
ance to  the  Island  of  Upolu  .  .  .  and 
we  have  been  very  glad  to  find  a  means, 
without  in  the    least  diminishing  the 
rights  and  advantages  of  England,  to 
satisfy  their  feelings  and  sentiments  in 
that  respect."    But  if  Lord  Salisbury 
on  his  own  admission  was  unaware  .of 
the  value  of  Samoa,  how  did  he  know 
that  the  surrender  of  it  in  no  wise  "di- 
minished the  rights  and  advantages  of 
England?'*      Moreover,  how  came  the 
Mother  Country,  as  the  trustee  of  the 
Colonies,  to  give  away  a  valuable  stra- 
tegic position  in  the    direct  route  be- 
tween Sydney  and  Vancouver,  to  grat* 
ify  the  sentiment  of  a  foreign  Power? 
That  a    Colony  might  also    possess  a 
sentiment  is  apparently  inconceivable 
to  the   British  mind:   that   a   trustee 
should  remember  duty  in  the  first  place, 
and  international  goodwill  on  the  cheap 
in  the  second  place,  equally  so. 

**It  is  not  too  much  to  charge  that  a 
handful  of  men  on  these  Western  wa- 
ters have  been  made  to  bear  a  large 
part  of  the  cost  of  preserving  peaceful 
relations  between  England  and  Amer- 
ica." Most  Canadians  think  that  Sir 
C.  Hibbert  Tupper  rather  understates 
the  case  than  otherwise.  They  echo 
the  cry  of  a  distinguished  English  law- 
yer, after  some  experience  of  trans- At- 


lantic diplomacy:    "Are  British  rights 
always  to  give  way  to  American  senti- 
mentr**     In  1814  England  perpetuated 
that  monumental  blunder,  the  Peace  of 
Versailles,    To  the  American  proposal 
that    each  nation    should  restore    ali 
lands  taken  in  the  war,,  she  agreed  with 
alacrity,  though,  as  the  United  States 
held  no  British  territory,  and  Canada 
was  in  possession  of  Maine  and  Michi- 
gan, she  simply  gave  away  the  fruits 
of  eighteen  months'  hard  fighting  abso> 
lutely  without  equivalent     In  1842  it 
led  to  the  surrender  of  Maine,  and  in 
1846  to  the  surrender  of  Oregon.     In 
short,  British    diplomacy  gave    away 
Canada's  ice-free  port  in  the  east,  the 
gate  of  the  west,  San  Juan,  and  the  key 
of  the   North-West,   Michillimackinac. 
For  over  a  hundred  years  New  England 
fishermen  have,  at  intervals,  poached 
in    Dominion  waters.     Not  so    many 
years    ago    Yankee    cruisers    forcibly 
seized  Canadian     sealers  on  the  high 
seas,  an  act  of  war  which  the  England 
of    any  other    period  of  our    history 
would  have  quickly  resented.      These 
are  the  most  striking  Instances  of  Brit- 
ish inability  to  maintain  Colonial  rights 
and  interests.    There  are  many  others. 
In  June  1871  Lord     Klmberley  in  a 
despatch  to  the     Governor-General  of 
Canada  said:  "Canada  could  not  rea- 
sonably expect  that  this  country  should 
for  an  indefinite  period  incur  the  con- 
stant risk  of  serious  misunderstanding 
with    the  United  States."      In    other 
words    the  Dominion  was    ordered  to 
conduct  herself  as  though  she  were  a 
part  of  the   weakest  Empire  in   the 
world,  instead  of  a  part  of  the  strong- 
est. It  is  a  curious  factthat  neverin  the 
nineteenth  century  did  England  unite 
in  favor  of  a  British  Colony.    She  was 
ready  to  go  to  war  with  France  on  the 
Fashoda  question,  but  never  once  has 
she  been  ready  to  challenge  a  foreign 
Power    on  behalf  of    Canada  or  Aus- 
tralia.   In  South  Africa  she  was  forced 
into  war,  not    by  the  wrongs  of    the 
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Uitlanders,  but  by  the  ultimatum  of  the 
Boers  and  their  invasion  of  British  ter- 
ritory. To  the  historian  of  the  future 
the  attitude  of  England  towards  the 
American  and  Boer,  her  most  letter 
enemies  for  a  hundred  years,  will  be 
inexplicable.  To  them  she  has  sacri- 
ficed the  interests  of  her  own  children, 
and  though  neither  has  ever  done  her 
a  friendly  turn,  while  they  have  never 
lost  an  opportunity  of  doing  her  an  ill 
one,  she  persists  in  ascribing  their  en- 
mity to  any  cause  but  the  right  one. 
They  know  that  by  soft  words,  not  hos- 
tile actions,  she  judges  them,  and  play 
on  her  weakness  to  their  own  advan- 
tage. 

The  Colonies  are,  therefore,  not  in  a 
hurry  to  pay  for  an  Army  and  a  Navy 
that,  since  1812,  have  never  been  used 
in  their  defence  from  a  foreign  Power. 
If  their  rights  and  Interests,  their  ter- 
ritories and  strategical  positions  neces- 
sary to  their  safety,  are  to  pay  for 
peace  why  should  they  also  pay  for  the 
maintenance  of  armaments?  Moreover, 
they  know  perfectly  well  that  the  pres- 
ent strength  of  the  Army  and  Navy 
bears  no  relation  to  the  responsibilities 
of  the  British  Empire.  Not  a  penny 
extra  is  spent  on  either  on  account  of 
the  Colonies.  Then,  too,  they  are  not 
likely  to  forget  that  the  use  of  the  Brit- 
ish Navy  was  given  to  the  United 
States  in  the  Spanish- American  War. 
It  never  supported  the  rights  of  Can- 
ada, even  when  they  were  so  obvious 
that  they  could  not  be  disputed,  but  it 
supported  a  Foreign  Power  in  an  un- 
just war.  Canadians  and  South  Afri- 
cans have  learned  by  bitter  experience 
that  generosity,  justice,  and  sentiment, 
are  remembered  by  Englishmen  only  in 
connection  with  disloyalty. 

It  seems  to  be  generally  supposed  that 
the  sending  of  contingents  to  South 
Africa  marks  a  new  departure  in  Colo- 
nial policy.  In  short,  that  it  is  the  first 
time  the  Colonies  have  helped  the 
Motherland,  whereas  it  is  a  common- 
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place  of  our  history.  The  main  burden 
of  the  War  of  1812-14  fell  on  the  Ca- 
nadian Militia.  In  1850  Canada  offered 
a  regiment,  which  was  accepted  by  the 
Home  Government  the  following  year. 
This  was  the  Royal  Canadian  100th, 
the  first  Colonial  corps  raised  for  Im- 
perial service  over-sea.  Among  the 
Canadian  heroes  of  the  Crimean  War 
were  General  Williams,  the  defender 
of  Kars,  Major  Welsford  and  Captain 
Parker,  who  fell  at  the  head  of  the 
storming  party  that  carried  the  Redan^ 
and  Colonel  Dunn,  who  was  chosen  by 
his  surviving  comrades  of  the  Light 
Brigade  as  the  most  deserving  of  their 
number  to  receive  the  Victoria  Cross. 
Nor  was  this  all.  The  Canadian  Legis- 
lature voted  £20,000  for  the  relief  of 
the  families  of  soldiers  Jsilled  in  the- 
war. 

A  greater  part  was  played  by  the- 
Cape  Colony  in  the  Mutiny.  The  Ger- 
man Legion  was  re-enrolled;  the  set- 
tlers came  forward  and  took  upon  them> 
selves  the  garrison  duties  of  Cape 
Town;  and  £20,000  was  voted  by  the 
Legislature  to  strengthen  the  local  bor- 
der force.  Sir  George  Grey  was  thus 
able  to  send  upwards  of  5,000  soldiers 
to  India  at  a  critical  moment  in  the 
most  awful  crisis  the  Empire  has  ever 
passed  through.  The  most  distinguished 
Canadian  ofticer  of  the  Mutiny  period 
was  Inglis,  who  defended  Lucknow 
after  the  death  of  Sir  Henry  Lawrence. 
Natal  not  only  contributed  men  but 
money  during  the  Zulu  War,  and  in  the 
first  Transvaal  War  offers  of  aid  were 
received  by  the  Home  Government, 
from  New  South  Wales  and  South  Aus- 
tralia. In  1884  New  South  Wales  troops 
and  Canadian  Voyageurs  stood  side  by 
side  with  British  soldiers  in  the  Sou- 
dan. In  1895  all  the  self-governing 
Colonies,  and  even  Rhodesia,  offered 
aid  to  the  Mother  Country  should  the 
Venezuelan  crisis  end  in  war.  In  the 
following  year  the  Dominion,  Victoria, 
and  the  Cape     Colony  signified  their 
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readiness  to  send  help  to  hard-pressed 
Rhodesia. 

In  face  of  these  facts  Mr.  Morley  said, 
not  so  very  long  ago,  that  Australia 
would  never  spend  a  sixpence  or  lose  a 
man  in  defence  of  the  British  Empire. 
Had  he  spoken  out  of  the  fulness  of 
his  knowledge,  his  opinion  might  have 
been  entitled  to  consideration.  As  he 
has  never  put  his  foot  on  Australian 
•soil,  and  is  apparently  ignorant  of  its 
history,  he  insulted  a  loyal  Colony 
without  any  grounds.  Belonging  as  he 
•does  to  the  political  school  which  sees 
an  affront  to  a  rival  Power  at  issue 
with  this  country  unless  our  attitude  is 
tlie  attitude  of  Uriah  Keep,  it  must  be 
supposed  that  Little  England  courtesy 
like  Little  England  charity  begins 
abroad  and  ends  there. 

It  may  be  granted  that  the  old  rela- 
tion between  the  Mother  Country  and 
the  Colonies  is  almost  at  an  end.  The 
Dominion  and  Australasia  are  getting 
sti'ong  enough  to  force  English  states- 
men to  remember  their  Imperial  obliga- 
tions; the  self-governing  Colonies,  with 
the  exception  of  South  Africa,  have 
done  the  Imperial  work,  in  the  perform- 
ance of  which  England  was  supposed 
to  guarantee  protection.  They  have 
laid  the  foundations  of  vast  empires, 
they  have  created  naval  bases  and  for- 
tified them,  developed  coal-fields,  and 
by  every  method  known  to  our  complex 
civilization,  built  up  the  England  of  a 
thousand  years  ago  on  a  gigantic  scale 
in  a  hundred.  That  they  should  now 
take  upon  themselves  a  share  in  the 
burden  of  Imperial  defence  they  are 
the  first  to  admit.  Indeed,  they  have 
taken  the  only  practical  steps  towards 
the  organization  of  our  Naval  and  Mili- 
tary resources.  The  presence  of  soldiers 
from  every  part  of  the  King's  domin- 
ions on  the  battlefields  of  South  Africa 
marked  an  epoch,  inasmuch  as  for  the 
first  time  in  its  history  the  British  Em- 
pire bore  a  united  front  to  its  enemies. 
Australia,  in  iaS7,  voluntarily  agreed  to 


contribute  to  the  Navy  by  maintaining 
a  fieet  in  her  own  waters,  the  value  of 
which  was  lately  demonstrated  in 
China.  Canada  shares  the  cost  of  Es- 
quimault,  and  all  the  Colonies  have  for- 
tified their  strong  places  up  to  modern 
requirements.  The  Kingston  Military 
College  is  perhaps  the  most  practical 
institution  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  So 
admirable  is  the  training  it  gives  in- 
deed, that  both  England  and  the  United 
States  are  glad  to  welcome  its  cadets 
into  their  service.  Australia  is  about 
to  establish  a  Military  College  on  simi- 
lar lines.  The  Cape  Colony  contributes 
£30,000  a  year  to  the  Navy,  and  Natal 
20,000  tons  of  coal.  Only  a  few  months 
ago  Mr.  Seddon  outlined  a  scheme  by 
which  10,000  mounted  New  Zealanders 
might  be  trained  for  Imperial  Service. 
These  are  unmistakable  signs  that 
the  Colonies  are  in  earnest  about  de- 
fence. Now  what  has  the  Mother  Coun- 
try done  to  turn  such  a  spirit  to  good 
account  in  the  interests  of  the  Empire 
as  a  whole?  Almost  nothing.  The  all- 
British  cable,  after  twenty  years'  pres- 
sure on  the  part  of  Canada,  and  miser- 
able bungling  on  the  part  of  the  Home 
Government,  is  at  length  about  to  be- 
come a  fact.  New  Zealand's  Naval  Re- 
serve scheme  was  snubbed.  The  Do- 
minion's desire  to  repatriate  the  lOOth 
Regiment  has  not  been  met  on  account 
of  the  difficulty  of  finding  recruits! 
Early  in  the  eighties  Canada  offered  to 
maintain  a  training-ship  if  the  British 
Ministry  would  supply  an  old  warship 
for  the  purpose.  They  turned  this  ad- 
mirable project  into  ridicule  by  sending 
out  to  St  John's  the  Charybdia,  which 
was  practically  a  hulk.  Only  lately 
the  people  of  Newfoundland  have  been 
treated  with  scant  consideration.  This 
Colony  offers,  perhaps,  the  finest  re- 
cruiting-ground for  the  Navy  outside 
this  country.  Nevertheless  the  request 
of  the  Newfoundlanders  that  the  Naval 
Reser\'e  training-ship  Calypso  should 
reach  St.  John's  in  time  for  the  royal 
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visit  was  denied.  Last  winter  the  fish- 
ermen who  went  into  training  on  the 
CharybUis  were  all  that  was  expected 
of  them,  yet  the  shortsightedness  of  the 
home  authorities  has  lost  a  chance  of 
giving  a  further  impetus  to  recruiting, 
besides  offending  the  Newfoundland- 
ers. 

The  truth  is  there  is  no  real  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  Home  Government  to 
organize  the  defence  of  the  Empire  ex- 
cept on  the  basis  of  tribute.  They  want 
the  Colonies  to  contribute  money  and 
aid  in  supporting  the  Army  and  Navy, 
and  this  is  precisely  what  they  will 
never  get  The  experience  of  a  cen- 
tury, both  in  war  and  peace,  has  robbed 
Colonies  of  faith  in  the  present  system. 
Though  South  Africans  had  a  vital  in- 
terest in  the  late  campaign,  and  their 
training,  knowledge  of  the  country,  and 
superiority  to  the  Boers  at  their  own 
game,  should  have  proved  invaluable 
to  the  military  authorities,  their  sug- 
gestions were  persistently  neglected, 
their  warnings  disregarded,  their  ex- 
perience undervalued.  Until  the  Colo- 
nies receive  some  recognition  as  the 
allies  of  the  Mother  Country,  there  is 
no  possibility  of  a  good  understanding 
on  the  defence  question.  There  was  a 
time  when  their  military  arrangements 
were  the  derision  of  Englishmen  at 
home.  To-day  the  position  is  reversed. 
There  is  not  a  single  Colony  in  the  Em- 
pire from  which  England  could  not 
take  practical  lessons.  The  responsibil- 
ities of  citizenship  are  recognized  in 
Canada,  South  Africa,  and  Australia. 
In  this  country  they  are  laid  on  a  vol- 
untary Army  in  the  name  of  freedom. 
Cadet-corps  are  as  common  in  the  Colo- 
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nies  as  they  are  rare  at  home.  In  trans- 
port organization,  the  care  of  horses, 
and  scouting,  Colonials  are  as  good  as 
the  Boers,  and  in  the  capacity  for  in- 
itiative far  before  them.  The  Mounted 
Infantry  of  the  frontier  would  give  a 
good  account  of  Itself  on  any  battlefield 
in  the  world?  Can  the  same  be  said 
of  the  cavalry  of  European  Armies? 

The  real  obstacle  to  the  organization 
of  our  Imperial  resources  is  not  the 
Colonies  but  England  herself.  The  War 
OflQce  is  more  reminiscent  of  comic 
opera  than  business.  Responsibility 
has  no  existence.  The  system  by  which 
the  greatest  living  soldier  is  the  ser- 
vant of  a  civilian,  whose  laurels  are 
yet  to  win,  is  farcical.  The  training  of 
the  Army  is  unsuited  to  modem  condi- 
tions. There  is  no  connection  between 
policy  and  armaments.  Proved  incom- 
petence is  no  bar  to  promotion.  The 
National  Defence  Committee  is  formed 
of  civilians,  who  have  never  studied 
the  art  of  war.  With  such  chaos  at  the 
head  of  the  Empire  one  can  hardly  ex- 
pect perfect  organization  on  the  fron- 
tier. We  are  continually  told  that  the 
task  of  organization  is  difficult  No 
doubt,  but  the  British  Empire  was 
built  up  by  men  who  overcame  just 
such  diflQculties.  Canada  was  told  by 
timorous  souls  in  Downing  Street  that 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  was  im- 
possible. It  was  constructed,  perhaps 
the  finest  monument  to  the  Imperial 
spirit  of  modem  times.  Surely  it  can- 
not be  that  the  only  part  of  the  Empire 
where  men  have  no  faith  is  the  heart? 
Let  it  be  asked  of  them,  "Watchmen, 
what  of  the  night?" 

C.  d€  Thierry, 
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CHAPTER     XXXIIL 

•OCIKTT. 

Caradoc  set  to  work  at  the  restora* 
tion  of  his  house  and  property  with  all 
his  might,  and  it  left  him  littie  space 
for  other  amIMtions  and  no  desire  for 
any  other  amusement  He  did  not  want 
alterations,  and  fnmiture  and  decorat- 
ing should  wait  tUl  Blsie*s  taste  could 
be  consulted,  but  the  fine  old  house 
should  be  put  in  thwough  repair,  and 
stables  and  farm  buildings  altered  and 
erected  on  the  best  principles.  The  gar- 
dens too  should  receive  proper  atten- 
tion, and  there  was  not  a  wood  or  plan- 
tation which  did  not  require  skilled  at- 
tention, not  a  gate  that  swung  properly 
on  its  hinges.  As  for  farming  stock,  a 
couple  of  cows  and  an  old  cart-horse 
formed  the  whole  of  it;  such  hay  as 
there  was  usually  lay  about  in  the  au- 
tumn rains  till  September  or  even  Oc- 
tober, and  though  no  one  could  expect 
to  grow  wheat  in  Marsdale,  it  was  a 
shame  to  see  the  miserable  crops  of 
oats  and  turnips  struggling  up  without 
any  assistance  from  modern  methods 
of  farming.  Moreover,  every  tenant- 
farm  on  the  wide,  poor  property  re- 
quired the  landlord's  attention.  More 
than  one  stood  empty,  others  were 
farmed  in  the  poorest  way  by  men  who 
could  not  make  both  ends  meet,  and, 
in  short,  the  place  was  on  the  verge  of 
ruin. 

When  the  neighborhood  became 
aware  that  young  Sir  Caradoc  Crosby, 
instead  of  escaping  the  burdens  of  his 
unprofitable  estate,  as  so  many  land- 
owners in  these  days  perforce  must, 
was  going  to  spend  his  large  and  un- 
expected fortune  in  setting  it  to  rights, 
a  great  interest  was  excited. 

The  Crosby  family  had  been  very 
little  known  outside  Marsdale.  Caradoc, 


from  never  having  been  at  a  public 
school,  did  not  know  his  contempora- 
ries, he  had  been  spoken  of  as  "the  un- 
satisfactory one,  not  the  fine  young  fel- 
low in  the  army."  When  he  disap- 
peared he  had  been  naturally  supposed 
to  have  gone  under.  Nothing  was 
known  of  him  that  was  creditable,  and 
much  was  guessed  and  said  that  was 
the  reverse. 

When  he  was  left  penniless  and  alone, 
no  one  felt  that  he  was  a  likely  person 
to  be  a  useful  land  agent,  emigration 
seemed  much  more  desirable  for  him, 
nobody  saw  an  opening  for  him  in  Eng- 
land. But  now  things  looked  very  dif- 
ferent, and  cards  were  left  at  Cathrigg 
Hall,  among  the  bricks,  mortar,  stones 
and  whitewash  of  the  alterations,  and 
invitations  were  sent  to  Caradoc  for 
the  autumn,  when  country  houses 
would  be  full,  and  from  the  quieter  and 
more  stay-at-home  families  for  nearer 
dates. 

This  was  not  precisely  because  these 
worthy  gentlemen  were  willing  to  be- 
friend the  wealthy  young  man,  when 
they  had  had  little  to  say  to  the  poor 
one,  so  much  as  that  wealth  had  en- 
abled Caradoc  to  show  his  hand.  He 
had  had  the  chance  of  proving  their 
mistakes  in  him,  and  they  were  ready 
to  acknowledge  it  Moreover,  when 
Northborough  and  Ashby  found  that  he 
was  likely  to  be  a  powerful  patron  and 
a  great  employer  of  labor  among  them, 
they  forgot  their  over-wise  tittle-tattle, 
and  with  the  most  genuine  belief  spoke 
well  of  Sir  Caradoc  in  every  direction. 
At  Klrkby  Marsdale,  too,  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Crosby  Chapel,  and  the  or- 
ders for  a  handsome  monument  to  the 
late  baronet,  which  was  Caradoc's  first 
care,  produced  a  great  impression.  And, 
more  than  all,  long-standing  debts  were 
paid,  creditors  who  had  never  expected 
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to  see  their  money  in  full  received 
every  penny.  And  from  the  paying  off 
of  the  big  mortgages  and  from  the  set- 
tlement of  the  accounts  of  the  wheel- 
wright who  had  last  timbered  up  the 
farming  wagon,  and  of  the  vet  who  had 
failed  to  cure  the  last  cow  who  had 
died  of  the  cold  draught  in  the  damp 
and  draughty  cow-houses,  a  sense  of 
faith  and  confidence  arose. 

"It  was  his  own  money,"  people  said. 
"It  came  to  him  from  another  source 
altogether,  and  the  first  thing  he  did 
was  to  pay  his  father's  debts  and  put 
things  to  rights  for  Us  father's  tenants. 
It  wasn't  every  young  man  would  have 
thought  of  that  to  begin  with."  Oara- 
doc's  honorable  conduct  made  a  deep 
Impression.  For  himself,  he  knew  that 
doing  80  involved  no  self-denial,  he 
gave  humble  thanks  every  day  for  the 
power  of  doing  so,  and  the  trust,  the 
ftiith,  in  an  Almighty  Hand  which  had 
seemed  dim  and  difficult  In  his  strug- 
gling days,  grew  deep  and  real  under 
this  stupendous  mercy. 

But  then,  it  must  be  a  good  heart,  to 
begin  v^th,  which  melts,  and  softens, 
and  widens  in  the  sun  of  prosperity,  so 
perhaps  Garadoc's  neighbors  were  not 
so  far  wrong  after  all. 

The  Fletchers  were  not  Ills  tenants, 
they  owned  their  land.  They  suffered 
from  the  same  anxiety,  they  had  but 
too  much  reason  to  fear  the  same  mis- 
fortunes, and  they  could  realize  the 
delight  of  such  a  deliverance.  Their 
name  and  their  credit  was  as  precious 
as  that  of  the  Crosbys,  and  in  times  so 
hard,  and  conditions  so  new,  as  the  lat- 
ter years  had  brought  to  them,  they  too 
might  find  the  narrow  margin  of  pos- 
sibility overpassed,  and  failure  a  fact 
Instead  of  a  terror.  Such  a  fairy-like 
deliverance  was  not  likely  to  come  to 
them.  But  it  did  pass  through  old 
Fletcher's  mind  that,  if  they  must  sell, 
it  would  be  better  to  sell  to  "Sir  C'ra- 
doc."  For  "Maister  Crad,"  with  his 
offences  and  his  errors,  was  becoming 


merged  in  the  hereditary  "Sir  C'radoc," 
the  head  man,  the  cliief.  The  king  was 
crowned. 

Caradoc  knew  pretty  well  how  things 
might  be;  but  he  knew  too,  with  hered- 
itary instinct,  the  absolute  difference 
of  his  position  with  regard  to  his  neigh- 
bors and  to  Us  tenants.  He  could  not 
mend  the  Fletchers'  bam  roofs  or  patch 
their  gates  for  them.  Just  at  present 
he  could  not  well  <^er  them  any  fa- 
vors. But  that  fine  instinct,  which  was 
indeed  as  a  gift  of  the  gods  to  him, 
showed  him  the  line  to  take.  He  did 
not  choose  to  be  on  bad  terms  with 
them,  and  so  he  went  over,  as  neighbor 
to  neighbor,  as  the  inexperienced  land- 
owner to  the  man  of  years  and  knowl- 
edge. He  wanted  to  stock  his  land 
afresh  with  sheep.  Sheep-farming  must 
be  the  main  business  of  every  one  in 
Marsdale,  and  he  had  no  sheep  worth 
mentioning.  Where  did  the  two  Fletch- 
ers think  it  best  for  him  to  go  for 
stock?  Who  were  the  best  shepherds? 
Would  they  advise  him?  And  their 
dogs,  he  knew,  were  the  very  best  in 
the  country,  would  they  save  him  some 
puppies? 

And  the  two  men  told  him  all  Uiey 
knew,  and  future  dealings  with  him  as 
a  neighbor  seemed  possible. 

Then  there  was  all  the  question  of 
game,  wUch  must  be  left  over  for  an- 
other year.  Three  Gross  Rlgg  had  once 
been  a  grouse  moor,  but  had  been 
let  and  sub^let,  and  shot  over  by  too 
many  guns,  and  altogether  neglected 
till  it  was  worthless.  Partridges  were 
pretty  numerous  too,  and  pheasants,  no 
doubt,  could  be  had  if  enough  trouble 
was  taken.  Garadoc  personally  was 
nearly  as  much  Interested  in  the  dis- 
covery and  preservation  of  badgers  and 
"fou'marts"  In  his  native  valley,  and  in 
the  noting  of  rare  birds,  as  in  the  de- 
struction of  common  ones;  but  his  in- 
tentions and  the  possibilities  of  the 
Cathrigg  estate  were  intensely  Inter- 
esting to  the  gentlemen  round,  and  at 
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once  brought  him  into  line  with  them. 
All  his  neighbors  were  ready  to  advise 
him,  and  to  recommend  their  under- 
keeperB  to  his  notice. 

And  Elsie  heard  of  all  this,  half  with 
thrills  of  pride  and  pleasure,  half  with 
fears  that  his  world  was  growing  too 
big  for  her  to  fill  it.  It  had  not  been  in 
accordance  with  the  arrangement  that 
he  should  write  to  her,  but  he  kept  Mr. 
ElswoVthy  informed  of  his  proceedings, 
and  now  and  again  came  little  offer- 
ings, heather-honey  "for  Miss  Sophia," 
a  photograph  of  the  Greenhead  dogs 
"for  Quince,"  a  selection  of  ferns  "for 
the  garden  wall  in  River  Street,"  and 
once  "for  the  Museum,"  a  section  of 
the  ordnance  map  of  the  county,  with 
every  field  and  moor  belonging  to  Cath- 
rigg  carefully  marked  out,  and  a  little 
table  of  references  to  them  and  of  the 
improvements  being  made  in  them. 

"Not  of  public  interest,"  said  Mr. 
Elsworthy,  as  he  handed  the  map  to 
Elsie  with  a  smile.  Elsie  blushed 
deeply,  and  did  not  say  that  she  had 
already  studied  Marsdale  till  she  knew 
its  nomenclature  by  heart,  in  the  map 
already  in  the  Museum. 

Meanwhile  Viola,  much  relieved  at 
not  having,  as  she  said,  "to  sit  down 
and  wait  to  see  if  Mr.  Winterton  meant 
to  pick  her  up,"  went  off  willingly  on 
the  proposed  round  of  visits  with  her 
aunt  Bessie,  among  the  relations  and 
old  hereditary  friends  of  her  mother's 
family. 

Most  of  the  houses  she  went  to,  of 
people  who  were  at  home  in  July  and 
August,  were  of  the  quieter  and  more 
old-fashioned  sort.  Viola  did  not  find 
these  visits  dull.  There  was  always 
more  variety  than  she  was  used  to  at 
Cathrigg,  while  the  stables,  the  farms, 
the  poultry  and  the  pets  were  all  amus- 
ing to  her.  She  was  active,  good-hu- 
mored and  never  tired,  and  enjoyed 
sharing  in  the  occupations  and  expedi- 
tions of  other  girls;  while  she  was  very 
generally  admired  and  liked.    But  the 


childish  vivacity  wWch  had  caught 
George  Winterton's  fancy  had  received 
a  check,  and  she  was  thought  to  be  a 
little  stiff  and  perhaps  shy,  though  her 
cool  voice  and  unperturbed  manner  did 
not  bear  out  the  latter  suggestion.  "She 
is  like  an  engaged  girl,"  one  lady  said, 
and  Miss  Tremaddock  entertained 
more  hopes  for  George  Winterton.  But 
Vi*8  motives  were  always  simple. 

"I'm  not  going  to  behave  badly  to  a 
man  again,"  she  said  to  herself,  "and 
now  I'm  supposed  to  be  going  to  be 
rich  it  would  be  worse  than  when  I 
was  poor." 

Edward  Mason  resumed  his  habit  of 
writing  to  her  at  intervals.  Her  aunts 
might  have  read  all  the  letters,  and  in 
no  word  or  phrase  did  he  change  from 
ancient  wont,  but  they  meant  a  great 
deal  to  Viola,  and  her  answers  were 
sometimes  full  of  frank  confidence, 
sometimes  stiff  and  short 

Now  and  again  also  George  Winter- 
ton  turned  up.  He  met  her  with  per- 
fect friendliness,  told  her  aunt  that  he 
wished  Miss  Crosby  to  have  time  to 
learn  to  know  liim  afresh,  and  was 
nevertheless  known  as  being  in  her 
train. 

This  could  not  but  be  pleasant,  for  as 
summer  grew  into  autumn,  and  larger 
parties  began  to  fill  the  houses,  (mire 
temps,  nuires  mceurs  began  to  be  appar- 
ent to  Miss  Tremaddock,  there  were 
places  where  her  careful  chaperonage 
of  Viola  seemed  ridiculous  and  from 
which,  if  she  had  been  half  as  much 
behind  the  scenes  as  her  niece  was, 
she  would  have  hurried  the  girl 
away. 

Towards  the  end  of  August  a  local 
regatta  filled  a  big  house  on  the  coast 
with  guests.  George  Winterton  was  of 
the  party,  and  Sir  Caradoc  Crosby  had 
been  invited  to  meet  his  aunt  and  sis- 
ter. When  he  came  Viola  was  at  once 
sensible  of  a  change  in  him;  he  looked 
older,  stronger,  more  important,  as  she 
put  it.  Certainly  people  made  him  of 
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more  importance,  and  she  saw  at  once 
that  he  was  going  to  be  made  much  of 
and  to  receive  invitations.  She  got 
away  with  him  in  the  evening  out  into 
the  grounds. 

"Come  along/'  she  said,  •'there's  a 
wood  here  by  the  sea,  with  benches  and 
places  where  people  go  when  they 
want  to  lose  themselves  together,  and 
I  want  to  talk  to  you." 

"Who  has  been  teaching  you  to  lose 
yourself?"  said  Caradoc,  very  glad  to 
feel  her  firm  young  hand  pulling  him 
by  the  arm  again,  though  he  had  never 
seen  her  so  well  dressed,  nor  heard 
such  a  rustle  of  silk  and  chiffons  as  she 
walked  beside  him. 

"You  don't  look  so  much  amiss." 

"You  didn't  expect  to  find  me  in  a 
Charlotte  Wilson  frock,  I  suppose.  But, 
Crad,  1  suppose  you'll  be  paying  lots  of 
these  visits,  and  in  the  north  too.  I 
hope  you  won't  get  into  horrid  ways. 
These  great  houses  are  very  dangerous 
for  young  men,  I'm  sure." 

"Really,"  said  Crad,  rather  amused, 
"so  you've  been  gaining  experience  of 
life." 

"I  have,"  said  Viola.  "And  men  play 
cards  and  billiards  and  lose  lots  of 
money  sometimes.  And  they  drink  too 
much  wine.  They  do,  Crad,  some  of 
them.  And  the  women  talk  and  let  the 
men  do  what  they  like.  I  do  assure 
you,  Crad,  that  I've  met  married  women 
who  would  he  very  glad  to  have  you 
for  a  sort  of  follower— it's  like  nothing 
else.  They'd  flirt  with  you  because 
you're  rich  and  good-looking,  and  have 
a  title.  Don't!  its  so  bad  for  young 
men." 

"Why,  Vi,  I  should  find  it  very  dull 
to  flirt  with  a  married  woman,"  said 
Crad  honestly.  "It's  not  at  all  in  my 
line." 

"You  think  so  now,"  said  the  experi- 
enced Viola,  "but  you've  no  idea  how 
difficult  it  is  to  help  things  that  every- 
body does.  And  I  know  by  the  way 
people  talk  of  you  that  you'll  get  in- 


vited to  all  the  big,  smart  houses  we 
never  knew  anything  about." 

"I've  something  else  to  do,"  said 
Caradoc.  "But  surely,  Vi,  Aunt  Bessie 
looks  after  you?" 

"Aunt  Bessie!  Much  she  could  help 
anjrthlng  I  chose  to  do.  Oh,  I  know 
how  to  take  care  of  myself  if  people  do 
think  me  as  stiff  as  a  poker,  and  say 
I'm  \Kmrgeoi8t,    I've  heard  them!" 

"And  how  about  Winterton?"  said 
Caradoc.  "You  know  I've  never  seen 
him  before.    He  seems  a  good  sort?" 

"Oh  yes,"  said  Viola,  "but  he's  Just 
like  all  the  rest.  I've  met  him  several 
times;  I  expect  he  wouldn't  want  me 
to  be  any  different  from  other  people. 
I  was  so  young  and  silly  at  Beach- 
combe.  I  let  him  lead  me  on.  But  you 
take  care,  Crad— you're  just  the  sort  of 
person  to  be  led  astray." 

Viola's  exjtreme  gravity  could  not  fail 
to  make  Caradoc  laugh,  but  this  con- 
versation prepared  him  for  one  with 
Miss  Tremaddock,  who  was  evidently 
a  little  disappointed  that  Viola's  beauty 
had  not  made  more  mark  in  their  two 
last  visits. 

"The  child  is  so  brusque,"  she  said; 
"she  snubs  people  too  much,  and  I  must 
own,  Caradoc,  that  Mr.  Winterton  has 
not  quite  come  forward  as  I  expected. 
Viola  might  win  him  back  in  an  hour 
if  she  tried,  but  he  does  not  quite  show 
so  much  eagerness  to  win  her  back  as 
I  supposed  he  would." 

"Then  I'm  sure  I  don't  know  why  she 
should  try  to  win  him,"  said  Caradoc, 
in  tones  like  Viola's  own.  Was  VI 
merely  pen^erse  and  proud  as  she  had 
been  so  often  in  old  days  at  home,  or 
was  she  really  following  her  sense  of 
right  at  the  cost  of  admission  into  the 
heart  of  her  new  world,  of  being  con- 
sidered an  "outsider"  in  circles  which 
it  is  thought  a  privilege  to  enter? 

Sir  Caradoc  Crosby  looked  about  him 
with  the  eyes  of  an  outsider.  It  was 
new  to  him  to  be  flattered  and  courted 
and    to  feel  himself    of  social  impor- 
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tance.  He  began  to  realize  that  if  he 
did  not  tnm  his  back  on  Vanity  Fair, 
which  after  all  would  be  an  extreme 
and  perhaps  ill-judged  measure,  he 
might  find  wary  walking  needful  in 
it 

His  father,  his  uncle,  had  oome  more 
or  less  to  shipwreck,  because  they  were 
poor.  He  might  not  find  steering  his 
bark  any  easier  because  he  was  rich. 

However,  all  this  lay  in  the  future, 
this  was  only  a  chance  peep  at  the 
sirens  and  tempters  if  such  they  were. 
He  would  not  really  be  in  it  all  till  next 
year,  and  then— then  there  would  be 
Elsie! 

The  next  day  was  devoted  to  yacht- 
ing, and  neither  Caradoc  nor  Viola 
were  inclined  to  trouble  themselves 
with  social  problems.  It  was  a  new 
amusement  to  both  and  a  delightful 
one. 

*'I  think  a  yacht  of  one's  own  would 
be  rather  Jolly,'*  said  Caradoc,  and 
Viola  agreed  heartily. 

They  came  home  through  the  blue 
splendor  of  the  August  afternoon, 
when  the  very  air  seemed  colored  with 
azure,  and  the  sea  a  deeper  and  more 
brilliant  heaven.  And  as  they  came  to 
the  landing-place  of  the  little  coast 
town,  which  was  all  e»  /^*e,  gay  with 
flags  and  noisy  with  bands,  and  with 
the  fair,  a  telegram  was  put  into  Cara- 
doc's  hands.  It  had  been  sent  down 
from  the  house  to  meet  him  by  Miss 
Tremaddock,  who  had  not  been  of  the 
sailing-party. 

It  was  from  Mr.  Tunstall,  and  ran 
thus: 

"Mr.  Quince  taken  suddenly  very  ill. 
You  had  bletter  come  home." 

CHAPTER   XXXIV. 

LIFB  AKD  DBATH. 

"I  must  go  home  with  you,"  said  Vi- 
ola, as  the  telegram  was  put  into  her 
band. 

'•Yes,  Vi,  I  think  you  ought,"  said 
Caradoc   after   a    moment's   thought. 


"You've  always  been  his  pet,  and  if  he 
is  really  bad  he'll  want  you." 

EEasty  inquiries  as  to  trains  proved 
that  there  was  time  to  go  back  to  Rosh- 
elly  House,  get  some  food  and  all  the 
things  they  needed  before  starting  by 
the  evening  train  for  Bristol,  which 
would  bring  them  to  Northborough  on 
the  morning  of  the  next  day.  Miss 
Tremaddock  at  once  agreed  that  Viola 
ought  to  go,  and  all  her  preparations 
were  made  without  delay.  When  she 
came  down  in  hat  and  coat  ready  for 
her  journey,  George  Winterton  was  loi- 
tering about  the  hall,  manifestly  wait- 
ing for  her. 

She  gave  him  her  hand  rather  for- 
mally and  said: 

"Good-bye,  Mr.  Winterton." 

"Is  it  good-bye,  Viola?"  he  said  as  he 
took  the  hand  and  looked  in  her  face. 

"Yes,"  said  Vi,  while  the  color  flamed 
in  her  cheeks;  "yes,  I  tliink  it  is." 

But,  if  George  Winterton  had  been 
quite  whole-hearted,  probably  that 
good-bye  would  never  have  been 
spoken.  He  would  never  have  lost  Vi- 
ola at  all,  if  he  had  fully  compre- 
hended, if  he  had  been  quite  on  a  level 
with  the  nature  of  the  creature  whom 
he  had  won,  and  he  might  almost  cer- 
tainly have  regained  her,  if  he  had 
quite  and  wholly  wished  her  to  be  such 
as  she  was,  and  if  in  a  world  where  he 
was  at  home,  and  she  was  a  stranger, 
he  had  understood  why  she  held  her- 
self aloof. 

Instincts  truer  than  Viola  knew  had 
parted  her  from  him,  and  the  bird  had 
too  strong  a  flight  and  too  high  an  aim 
for  his  fancy  to  struggle  up  aftw 
her. 

Caradoc  and  Viola  had  never  made  a 
Joamey  together  before,  they  had  seen 
but  little  of  each  other,  since  not  a  year 
ago,  still  the  children  of  thrfr  father's 
house,  they  had  quarrelled  and  amused 
themselves  together,  backed  each  other 
up  in  boy  and  girl's  scrapes,  and  had 
taken  each  other  for  granted,  all  uncon- 
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scloirs  Kit  what  tlmir  close  tie  or  kinship 
might  be  to  each  of  them. 

And  now  they  stood  alone  together; 
no  one  so  close  to  them  was  left  but 
their  two  selves,  own  brother  and  sis- 
ter, as  Yi  thought  to  herself.  After 
Caradoc's  months  of  solitude  and  Vi- 
lla's sojourn  with  kindred  who  did  not 
seem  very  close,  and  in  places  which 
were  not  at  all  like  home,  their  hearts 
warmed  to  each  other,  and,  side  by 
«ide,  in  the  dim,  softly  cushioned  car- 
riage, as  the  train  sped  through  the 
darkness,  they  talked  of  all  they  had  in 
common,  of  their  lost  father  and  their 
fear  of  him,  and  the  ways  each  had 
failed  in  duty  to  him,  and  of  the  few— 
alas!  they  were  but  few— kind  words 
and  pleasant  moments  they  remem- 
bered to  have  had  from  him.  They 
spoke  of  Quentin,  of  their  childish  days 
with  him,  and  of  the  loss  he  was  to 
them,  which  the  great  pressure  of  life 
on  them  had  hardly  left  them  time  to 
feel.  They  would  have  been  naughtier 
and  wilder  still,  they  agreed,  but  for 
Quentin.  There  should  be  a  brass  put 
up  to  his  memory,  Caradoc  said,  in 
Kirk-Marsby  church  and  at  home  too. 

"How  strange  it  would  have  been," 
said  Yi,  "If  he  had  been  alive  and  Mr. 
Morgan  had  left  you  the  money." 

"He  wouldn't  have  left  me  the  whole 
of  it,"  said  Crad;  "and  if  he  had,  of 
course  we  should  have  put  the  place 
right  together.  Quentin  did  love  it,  you 
know,  only  he  wrenched  it  out  of  him- 
self when  he  knew  that  he  couldn't 
keep  it  Yi,  Quentin  must  have  been 
as  self-denying  as  an  old  saint  to  keep 
out  of  debt  in  that  regiment  His 
colonel  said  so." 

Then  they  spoke  of  "Mamma,"  who 
was  so  different  a  person  from  "the 
mother,"  and  of  whom  their  menuMrles 
were  so  sweet  and  so  faint  Yi  could 
only  remember  being  kissed,  Crad  had 
but  a  dim  vision  of  her.  Only  Quentin 
had  really  remembered  her. 

^*Only,"    said    Caradoc,    "when    the 


aunts  speak  I  seem  to  feel  their  voices 
recall  her." 

Then  they  spoke  of  Uncle  Quince,  and 
their  fears  and  hopes  for  him. 

"Crad,"  whispered  Yi,  "do  you  know 
what  it  was  which  happened  about 
Uncle  Quince?" 

"Not  exactly;  there  wasn't  a  word 
about  him  in  father's  papers.  But, 
whatever  it  was,  Yi,  he's  had  a  white 
record  for  many  a  year  past." 

"Do  you  think  there  was  a  mistake 
—do  you  think  he  was  accused  falsely?" 

"No,"  said  Caradoc.  "I  know  it  was 
true.  But  think  how  he  has  made  some- 
thing of  life  after  all!  It  seems  as  if 
you  and  I  might  have  an  easier  time, 
shall  we  be  worth  half  as  much  as  the 
one  that  has  had  a  worse  struggle?" 

"I  don't  suppose  it  will  be  easy  for  us 
to  keep  good,"  said  Yiola.  "I  don't 
think  if  s  a  very  good  world." 

Then  Caradoc  opened  his  heart,  and, 
binding  Yiola  to  secrecy,  told  her  what 
help  he  had  to  "ke^  good,"  and  what 
hopes  if  he  succeeded.  He  told  her 
about  Elsie. 

Yiola  was  extremely  surprised  and 
delighted.  "That  accounts,"  she  said 
naively,  "for  the  way  in  which  you  Im- 
proved while  you  were  away.  I  thought 
you  were  quite  different  Well,  I  sup- 
pose it  isn't  exactly  what  people  would 
expect  you  to  do;  but  I  approve  of  it 
Crad,  and  I'll  stand  by  you.  Elsie's 
worth  everything!" 

Sorrowful  as  was  the  reason  of  their 
journey,  it  was  pleasant  in  itself.  They 
enjoyed  being  out  on  the  world  to- 
gether, and  the  hurried  meals  and  vari- 
ous changes  had,  for  Yiola  at  any  rate, 
an  element  of  adventure  when  only  her 
brother  was  there.  They  were  so  young, 
independence  and  love  of  living  was 
then  so  new  to  them,  that  every  now 
and  then  they  relapsed  into  happiness 
without  knowing  it 

Caradoc  had  wired  to  the  "Green 
Man"  for  a  carriage  to  meet  them  at 
Ashby  station,  and    the  driver    knew 
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that  ''Mr.  Quince"  had  a  severe  attack 

of  bronchitis,  and  that  Dr.  B from 

Northborough  had  come  out  yesterday 
to  see  him, 

"We  must  have  some  one  from  Leeds 
or  London,  if  it's  wanted,"  said  Cara- 
doc. 

But  when,  through  a  summer  morn- 
ing of  breezy  rain  they  came  up  to 
Greenhead  Howe,,  they  found  the  Ashibiy 
doctor  there  and  Mr.  Tunstall,  and 
were  told  that  all  that  was  possible  had 
been  done  without  effect,  and  that  the 
end  was  a  question  of  hours.  The  doc- 
tor described  the  various  complications 
that  had  brought  about  this  result  to 
the  two  shocked  and  almost  silent 
young  people,  while  Mr.  Tunstall  wiped 
his  spectacles  and  muttered  indis- 
tinctly sometliing  about  old  neighbors, 
and  having  a  great  respect  for  Mr. 
Quince. 

Biddums,  with  her  small  wrinkled 
face,  smaller  and  many  years  older 
than  its  wont,  came  out  of  the  sick- 
room to  hug  Viola  and  receive  Cara- 
doc's  kiss  of  greeting,  and  then  to  take 
care  they  had  food  to  eat 

"But  how  did  he  catch  the  cold?" 
asked  Viola. 

••Why,  it  was  all  along  of  that  there 
puppy.  He  went  and  lost  hisself,  and 
one  night— Friday  it  were— Jem  began 
to  bark,  and  Mr.  Quince  he  went  out 
and  listened,  and  heard  *un  cry.  *That'8 
Comae,*  he  said;  *he*m  in  a  trap.*  For 
you  know.  Miss  Vi,  there*s  folks  h«re 
as  set  they  nasty  cruel  gins  for  rabbits. 
*Twa8  a  wet  night,  blowing  a  hurri- 
cane, and  up  the  fell  and  along  the 
wood  goes  Master  and  Jem,  and  sure 
enough  they  found  the  pup  and  got  him 
home,  and  Mr.  Quince  he  got  a  chill; 
he*d  a  cold  before,  and  this  is  the  end 
of  it  And  he  saw  to  his  foot  hisself, 
and  now  the  last  thing  he  said  to  me 
was,  *How*s  Comae?*  I  can*t  abide  the 
sight  of  'un.** 

Biddums  cast  an  embittered  glance  at 
a  lanky  half-grown  Marsdale  that  came 


limping  in,  adding,  however.  "But  you'd 
best  see  to  'un.  Sir  Crad,  'twill  please 
your  uncle.** 

"And  Where's  Jem?** 

"Jem,  he  don*t  never  leave  his  master. 
Jem  knows.    His  heart  is  broke." 

And  so,  when  Caradoc  and  Viola 
were  allowed  to  go  upstairs,.  Jem's 
rough  head  was  lifted  up  as  they  came 
in,  though  he  neither  barked,  growled,, 
nor  wagged  his  tail,  only  lay  still  at 
his  master's  feet 

Mr.  Quince's  thin  face  was  little  al- 
tered, and  there  was  still  life  in  his  fine 
gray  eyes.  He  looked  less  bad  than  they 
expected;  they  had  no  knowledge  or  ex- 
perience to  read  the  signs. 

He  looked  at  Vi  with  gratification. 

"Good  girl!"  he  said,  and  received  her 
kiss  and  hand-clasp  fondly.  Then  he 
sent  her  away  with  Biddums,  and  said 
that  he  wanted  Crad  alone. 

The  young  man  sat  down  by  him, 
pale,  and  with  an  emotion  he  could 
hardly  suppress. 

"Well,  my  lad,*'  Quince  said,  "I'm 
going  home  to  take  my  wages.  You'll 
begin  fresh." 

"Uncle,**  said  Caradoc,  mastering 
himself  with  difficulty,  "you're  all 
we*ve  got,  and  you*ve  done  everything 
for  us.** 

"Ay?**  said  Quince,  with  a  curious  in- 
terest "I*ve  had  the  'silent  teachers^ 
in  the  woods  and  hills,  and— I've  made 
my  peace.  The  parson  says  that  no 
soul,  man  or  woman,  in  Marsdale  haa 
been  the  worse  for  me,  and  he  has  asked 
me  to  take  the  Sacrament  before  I  die. 
I  did  once,  when  I  was  confirmed  at 
school— never  since.  But  I'll  do  what 'a 
thought  right  at  the  last." 

**Yes,  uncle." 

"I*ve  forgiven  my  brother,  for  all- 
even  for  breaking  your  mother's  heart. 
I  can*t  Judge  him.  Perhaps  he  did  his 
best  as  I  have.  But  I  never  forsook 
her.*' 

Caradoc  could  not  speak,  and  after  a 
minute  his  uncle  went  on. 
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*l'd  no  faith  in  God  or  man,  once," 
he  said,  '*when  I  came  back,  a  broken 
man.  Bnt  there  is  a  Voice  when  one 
cares  to  hear." 

**There  is," said  Caradoc  simply;  "I'Te 
heard  it  too." 

"Then  listen  to  it.  my  lad,"  said 
Qnince  with  more  energy;  "for  your 
riches  won't  keep,  you— from  horses, 
and  wine,  and  women,  and  you'll  feel 
the  delights  of  them  all.  You've  got  it 
all  to  come." 

"Uncle,"  said  Caradoc,  "Elsie  Els- 
worthy  is  as  good  as  my  mother  was, 
and  she  loves  me,  and  thaVs  the  hope 
of  my  life." 

"Eh?"  said  Quince,  and  with  a  re- 
vival of  ordinary  thoughts  and  powers 
he  made  Caradoc  explain  himself  more 
fully. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "it  sounds  right 
enough.  I'm  glad  to  hear  it";  then 
he  murmured  something  about  taking 
care  of  Biddums,  and  being  glad  he 
wasn't  left  behind  her,  and  poor  old 
Jem;  and  then  Caradoc  knew  he  must 
talk  no  more  to  him. 

But  shortly  after,  with  the  simplest 
and  homeliest  forms,  the  Holy  Feast 
was  spread  for  him,  and  with  Caradoc 
and  Viola  and  their  faithful  friend,  he 
shared  in  the  pledge  of  pardon  and  of 
love. 

No  one  thought  of  the  other  old 
friend,  who  lay  curled  up  close  in  his 
own  place. 

"Eh,"  said  the  old  clergyman,  when 
be  saw  him  afterwards,  "he'd  have 
prayed  if  he  could.  He  knows  a  deal 
more  about  it  all  than  we  think." 

Mr.  Quince  did  not  talk  any  more, 
and  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  when 
soft  airs  were  blowing  through  the 
valley  and  the  setting  sun  had  left  a 
glow  of  red  and  gold  behind  him,  he 
passed  away  in  peace,  and  left  in  the 
hearts  of  the  few  who  loved  him  a 
great  blank.  To  Caradoc  and  Viola 
it  was  as  if  all  the  grief  which  had 
been  half  stifled  by  shock  and  change, 


and  perplexity,  found  voice  at  last, 
and  mingled  itself  with  the  new  sor- 
row. 

Besides,  in  truth  they  had  a 
much  more  real  love  for  their  uncle 
than  for  their  father,  and  he  had  min- 
gled much  more  with  their  present  life 
than  their  brother  had  done.  Their 
grief  overwhelmed  them  at  first,  and 
old  Biddums'  selfless  love  had  no  time 
to  realize  its  loss  as  she  comforted  and 
tended  them  in  the  intervals  of  ren- 
dering the  last  offices  to  her  life-long 
charge  and  of  cherishing  Jem,  who  had 
let  himself  be  removed  without  a 
struggle. 

Viola  revived  with  petting  and  feed- 
ing the  dogs,  and  Caradoc,  of  course, 
had  soon  to  rouse  himself  and  take  the 
lead  in  the  arrangements. 

He  gave  orders  that  the  same  ar- 
rangements should  be  made  for  the 
funeral  as  for  that  of  his  father.  What 
little  Quince  Crosby  had  possessed,  the 
property  of  'Greenhead  Howe  and  its 
contents,  his  dogs,  and  his  small  sav- 
ings out  of  the  annuity  on  which  he 
had  lived,  he  left  to  his  niece  Viola, 
on  the  condition  that  a  home  should  be 
kept  there  for  his  faithful  friend  Eliza- 
beth Penaluna,  who  was  to  remain 
there,  if  she  wished,  for  the  rest  of  her 
life. 

Caradoc  looked  through  such  few 
papers,  as  he  found,  and  there,  in  a 
drawer  by  itself,  he  found  a  big  sealed 
envelope  labelled,  "The  Story  of  my 
Disgrace."  He  looked  at  it  for  a 
minute  In  doubt,  and  then  he  took  it 
in  his  hand  and  went  into  the  kitchen, 
where  Biddums  sat  by  the  fire  with 
Jem  on  her  knees.  He  thrust  it  into 
the  hottest  part  of  the  fire. 

"Biddums,"  he  said,  "I  haven't  read 
it.  No  one  will  ever  know  anything 
about  the  past  now." 

"It's  best  forgot,  sir,"  said  Biddums 
calmly,  "for  it's  all  wiped  out." 

"Biddums."  said  Caradoc,  "what  will 
you  do?     Will  you  be  housekeeper  at 
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Catbrigg?  You  see,  we  can't  let  VI 
live  here  by  berself,  can  we?*' 

"No,  sir,  that  *ee  can't.  'Twouldn't 
be  fitting.  No.  Sir  Crad,  I*m  an  old 
woman,  and  with  your  leave  and  Miss 
Vi*s,  ril  stay  here.  There's  Charlotte 
Wilson  is  a  steady  young  person.  She'd 
come  and  live  with  me,  and  go  out  to 
her  work  by  the  day.  And  if  you'd 
please  to  engage  her  brother,  John 
Henry,  so  that  we  could  have  a  lad 
about  the  place,  he'd  wait  on  the  dogs. 
Miss  Yl  won't  like  the  'Marsdales'  to 
be  give  up." 

"But  won't  you  be  lonely,  Biddums 
dear?" 

"No,  sir,  not  more  than  we  must  all 
come  to.  I'm  glad  Mr.  Quince  was 
took  first,  for  he'd  have  been  helpless 
without  me.  And  If  Miss  Yi'U  leave 
old  Jem  here,  it  will  be  best  for  'un. 

The  Sandaj  Magailoe. 


He'm  too  old,    too,  to  be    took  to  a 
strange  place." 

"We  wouldn't  take  him  away  for 
the  world,  and  while  the  Hall  is  being 
done  up  you  must  put  me  up  and  do 
for  me,  now  and  again." 

"Yes,  sir,  that's  what  your  uncle 
would  have  liked." 

Quentin  Crosby  was  buried  at  Kirk- 
Marshy  on  a  day  that  was  a  complete 
contrast  to  that  of  his  brother's  funeral 
—warm  and  sunny  and  still.  Among 
the  few  wreaths  laid  on  the  coffin  was 
one  that  Caradoc  had  received  the  day 
before,  made  all  of  monthly  roses 
which  had  grown  in  the  River  Street 
garden,  by  Elsie's  own  hands,  looking, 
with  its  bloom  and  color  among  the 
more  conventional  tributes,  like  an 
earnest  of  life  in  the  midst  of  death. 
Qlkri%taM  Coleridge, 


(To  be  concluded.) 


WHAT  ABOUT  NATURAL  SELECTION  ? 


The  "Origin  of  Species"  must  always 
be  an  important  study;  Darwin  and 
Wallace  have  made  it  a  most  fascinat- 
ing one.  More  than  that,  they  have 
brought  out  of  the  region  of  theory 
into  the  region  of  proved  fact  their 
great  position,  that  species  have  arisen 
in  our  world,  not  through  creation  in 
each  fresh  case,  but  through  descent 
from  other  kindred  species  with  varia- 
tion. The  evidence  of  embryology, 
"vestigial  traces,"  and  geographical 
distribution  has  rendered  this  indis- 
putable, in  the  opinion  of  practically 
every  living  scientist  Nevertheless,  is 
it  not  time  that  students  generally 
were  more  alive  to  the  fact  that  the 
title  of  Darwin's  epoch-making  book, 
"The  Origin  of  Species  by  means  of 
Vatural  Selection,**  is  a  title  which  con- 
veys to  us  a  very  partial  truth?    Not 


only  smatterers  but  specialists  still  con- 
tinue to  speak,  in  magazines  and  news- 
paper articles,  in  club-rooms  and  class- 
rooms too,  as  if  nothing  was  more  in- 
contestable than  the  effect  of  Natiural 
Selection,  the  struggle  for  existence,  in 
producing  all  such  varieties  of  species 
as  we  find.  But  the  real  truth  is,  the 
proved  influence  of  Natural  Selection 
is  being  written  down  as  less  and  less 
every  day.  There  are  many  converg- 
ing lines  of  proof,  to  all  but  one  of 
which  we  can  merely  refer  in  passing. 
Dr.  J.  T.  Cunningham,  e,g,,  in  his  Seit- 
ual  Dimorphism  in  the  Animal  Kingdom 
(1900),  has  shown  that  those  variations 
which  Natural  Selection  requires  for 
working  upon,  if  new  species  are  to  be 
evolved,  seldom  or  never  can  be  shown 
to  arise  until  the  conditions  occur  in 
which  they  are  likely  to  be  of  impor- 
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tance.  In  otber  words,  it  is  not  correct 
to  speak,  as  Darwin  does  of  '*such 
Tariations  cm  clianct  to  arise.*'  And 
Dr.  Marion  Newbiggin,  in  Colw  in 
'SatMtrt  (1888),  lias  shown  how  great 
are  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  ac- 
cepting Natural  Selection  as  the  chief 
factor  in  the  evolution  of  color  in  our 
flowering  plants. 

But  the  aim  of  this  article  is  to  call 
pointed  attention  to  the  evidence  of 
palaeontology,  the  fossil  facts.  All  Evo- 
lutionists honor  paleontology  with  the 
lip;  but,  in  actual  practice,  Euro];>ean 
Evolutionists  as  nearly  as  possible  ig- 
nore it;  or,  at  any  rate,   they  never 
dream  of  giving  pause  to  any  of  their 
theories,  no  matter  how  many  fossil 
facts  may  be  against  them.    American 
scientists,  as  a  rule,  are  more  careful. 
What  one  usuallyfinds  in  any  evolution- 
ary text-book  of  to-day  is  a  few  care- 
fully selected    scraps  which    seem  fa- 
vorable, whilst  all  the  palseontological 
difficulties    are    either    gravely    min- 
imized or  else  completely  ignored.  Weis- 
mann,  «.j7m  very  rarely  thinks  it  neces- 
sary to  pay  any  attention  to  fossil  evi- 
dence; there  is  no  proof  in  the  charm- 
ing biography  of  the  late  George  Ro- 
manes that  he  ever  gave  one  hour  to 
pakeontology;    the    articles    in    Cham- 
bers'   EnoycloptBdia   almost    invariably 
speak  of  the  geological  record  as  it  is 
supposed   to   have  been,   not  as  it  is 
actually  known  to  be;  and  the  count- 
less consulters  of  that  most  useful  work 
of  reference  are  kept  in  almost  entire 
ignorance   of   pakeontological   difficul- 
ties.   Haeckel  and  Huxley  may  be  cited 
as  notorious  instances  to  disprove  our 
statement;  but  Haeckel's  trees  of  De- 
scent are  the  product  of  a  bold  and 
biassed  imagination,  and  are  often  in 
direct  defiance  of  the  facts  as  known, 
whilst  the  late  Prof.  Huxley,  though 
always  a  chivalrous  champion  of  Dar- 
win, never  was,  to  his  dying  day,  a 
convinced  believer  In  the  supreme  ef- 
ficiency of  Natural   Selection;    he  al- 


ways held  serious  doubts  thereanent 
Moreover,  it  was  Huxley  who  said, 
"The  primary  and  direct  evidence  in 
favor  of  Evolution  can  be  furnished 
only  by  palaeontology;"  and  our  highest 
living  authorities  like  Smith-Wood- 
ward strongly  say  the  same.  And  yet, 
year  after  year,  palaeontology  is  prac- 
tically ignored,  allowed  no  say;  and 
Evolutionists  seem  to  think  that  they 
find  ample  excuse  for  this  ignoring  by 
repeating  the  parrot  cry  about  **the  im- 
perfection of  the  Record,"  as  if  Dar- 
win's famous  chapter  written  43 
years  ago  was  the  infallible  gospel  of 
to-day. 

iN'ow  the  plain  truth  is,  all  the  diffi- 
culties which  Darwin  felt  to  weigh 
so  seriously  against  his  theory,  so  far 
as  the  fossil  facts  go,  are  difficulties 
which  remain  in  nearly  full  force  to 
this  hour;  whilst  all  the  pleas  which 
he  urged  in  mitigation  of  the  unfavor- 
ableness  of  the  Record  to  his  theory 
must  either  be  swept  away  or  else 
largely  modified.  We  shall  try  to  state 
the  present  actual  position  in  a  series 
of  brief  propositions,  which  will  be 
found  to  stand  at  variance  with  a  very 
large  amount  of  the  popular  sup- 
position and  assertion  of  to-day. 
The  propositions  are  at  any  rate 
no  hasty  dogmata;  they  are  the 
embodiment  of  a  good  many  years' 
careful  survey  of  the  whole  available 
evidence.  The  statements  will  be 
made  as  briefly  and  popularly  as  pos- 
sible; but  abundant  evidence  could  be 
produced  in  support  of  them  all. 

(a)  The  chief  theorists,  the  most  dar- 
ing d  priori  philosophers  of  to-day,  are 
not  any  of  our  metaphysicians,  but  our 
"Natural  Selection"  biologists;  it  is 
they,  far  more  than  theologians,  who 
are  to-day  fonsaking  the  good  old  in- 
ductive or  Baconian  method  of  arguing 
from  the  known  facts.  Prof.  Poulton 
in  his  well-known  British  Association 
address,  as  president  of  the  Zoological 
Section  (1896),  was  as  daringly  d  priprj 
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as  St  Thomas  Aquinas.  Prof.  J.  A. 
Thomson,  because  he  cannot  point  to 
the  fossil  facts  that  he  wants,  falls 
back  upon  •*d  priori  probabilities"  and 
**problematical  compromises'."  *  And 
Weismann  tells  us,  without  a  blush, 
that  it  is  **notliing  but  the  pow^  of 
logic"  which  leads  him  to  give  the  su- 
preme place  to  Natural  Selection.  He 
does  not  profess  to  come  within  a 
thousand  miles  of  a  proof;  but  **it  is  in- 
conceivable that  there  could  be  yet 
another  [principle]  capable  of  explain- 
ing the  adaptations,  tvithout  assuming 
the  help  of  a  principle  of  design,'^  "^ 

(6)  The  Geological  Record  to-day  is 
not  nearly  so  imperfect  as  is  commonly 
supposed.  It  is  far  from  complete,  and 
often  provoklngly  scanty;  but  as  a  rule 
it  is  a  very  fair  Record  to  argue  from. 
The  serious  exceptions  are  not  numer- 
ous—viz., the  lack  of  good  specimens 
of  plants  before  the  Upper  Old  Red 
*  Sandstone,  a  strange  absence  of  am- 
phibians all  through  the  Secondary  or 
Mesozoic  rocks,  and  the  scantiness  of 
bird  fossils  in  any  strata. 

(c)  The  Record  is  not  only  very  fair, 
but  it  is  almost  invariably  a  consistent 
one— i.e.,  when  once  a  particular  type 
of  fossil  appears  it  continues  to  show 
itself  with  fair  regularity  right  on  un- 
til it  finally  disappears.  This  consis- 
tency gives  us  not  a  little  confidence 
in  arguing.  The  clear  exceptions  are 
few;  very  seldom  ought  they  to  be 
pressed;  if  they  are,  it  almost  always 
adds  perplexity  to  the  Natural  Selec- 
tionist—e.fir.,  Prof.  Seeley  a  short  time 
ago  told  the  Geological  Society  that 
he  had  discovered  the  bone  of  a  flamin- 
go in  Oolite  strata  much  older  than 
those  which  yield  a/rohwopteryx.  Yet 
archwopteryx  has  been  proclaimed  far 
and  wide  as  the  most  primitive  of  all 
birds,  whilst  the  flamingo  is  a  bird  of 
the  most  highly  developed  type. 
Solms-Laubacl),  a  very  high  authority, 

» Chambers'  "Encycl.,"   Art.  "Mammals.*' 


thinks  he  has  seen  a  fragment  of  a  leaf 
from  the  Carboniferous  Limestone, 
which  must  belong  to  a  cycad.  Now 
fossil  eycads  are  extremely  plentiful, 
but  only  at  and  after  the  end  of  the 
Coal  Age;  and  the  present  theory  is, 
that  eycads  must  have  evolved  from 
the  ferns,  through  that  new  fossil 
group,  the  cycadofllices,  of  which  traces 
are  abundant,  but  none  so  early  as  the 
Carboniferous  Limestone. 

id)  The  many  big  gaps  between  the 
various  geological  systems,  unrepre- 
sented by  any  strata,  on  which  Darwin 
relied  so  much,  can  now  be  proved,  in 
almost  every  case,  to  have  no  exist- 
ence. Somewhere  in  the  crust  of  the 
globe  to-day  we  can  point  to  strata 
with  a  fair  abundance  of  fossils, 
which,  taken  together^  probably  repre- 
sent the  whole  time  that  has  elapsed 
from  the  bottom  of  the  Cambrian  to 
the  present  hour.  There  is  no  com- 
plete exception  to  this  important  state- 
ment; though  something  like  a  fair 
case  can  be  made  out  for  an  utterly 
"lost  Interval"  in  Mid  Cambrian  days. 
(e)  The  time  taken  for  the  denuda- 
tion of  older  strata,  and  for  the  piling 
up  of  new  strata,  in  either  case  extend- 
ing often  to  a  thickness  of  several 
thousand  feet,  can  scarcely  have  been 
so  very  long  as  once  was  thought. 
Numerous  and  careful  measurements 
both  of  the  rate  of  the  deposit  of  mud 
and  sand  at  river-mouths,  and  of  the 
rate  of  erosion  by  river-currents,  es- 
pecially those  measurements  made  by 
the  United  States  Geological  Survey, 
tend  to  show  that  the  age  of  our 
earth's  crust  must  be  considerably  less 
than  once  was  thought;  and  this  is 
strongly  coilflrmed  by  the  estimates  of 
Tait.  The  enormous  periods  of  time 
demanded  by  pure  Natural  Selection- 
ists like  (Darwin),  Wallace,  and  Poul- 
ton  can  no  longer  be  granted.  The 
longest  period  now  contended  for  by 

*  "Contemporary  Review,"  1888,  p.  820.  Ital- 
ics his  own. 
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Any  first-class  British  geologist  Is  100,- 
000,000  years,  which  Sir  Archibald 
Geike  postulates  only  for  two  reasons, 
one  based  on  rates  of  denudation^  the 
other  a  pure  begging  of  the  questlon- 
because,  as  he  puts  it,  nothing  short  of 
that  will  suit  any  current  theory  of 
evolution.'  He  also  speaks  as  if  all 
evidence  proved  the  "extreme  slow- 
ness'* of  organic  variation;  whereas 
the  evidence  is  simply  overwhelming 
that,  in  a  great  many  important  in- 
stances, a  new  type  varies  with  great 
rapidity  just  after  it  comes  in,  and  then 
varies  very  little,  often  not  at  all,  un- 
til it  ceases  to  exist.  If  proof  of  this 
weighty  point  be  demanded,  it  will  be 
found  elaborately  in  Prof.  Shaler  Wil- 
liams of  Yale's  admirable  manual  on 
"Geological  Biology,''  1895. 

(f)  Palaeontology  to-day,  as  always, 
jefuses  to  concede  any  place  of  great 
importance  to  Natural  Selection  in  th6 
-originating  of  species.  Palseontology 
would  hardly  allow  it  even  a  second- 
ary place;  it  emphatically  proclaims 
Natural  Selection  as  of  quite  minor  im- 
portance. The  ordinary  enquirer  in 
Britain  has  practically  no  available 
source  of  information  which  he  can 
understand,  to  give  him  the  latest  facts 
in  fossil  Botany.  Our  Encyclopaedias 
^ve  him  almost  no  help,  and  our  text- 
books are  repulsively  learned— or  else 
totally  silent  How  then  do  matters 
stand?  Modem  palseobotanists  are 
nearly  agreed  as  to  the  doctrine  of  De- 
scent; they  do  not  preach  special  crea- 
tion. But  they  furnish  us  with  just 
next  to  no  evidence  at  all  of  the  work 
of  Natural  Selection  in  evolving  new 
species  of  plants.  Prof.  Fontaine,  of 
Tirglnia,  has  unearthed  a  good  many 
"generalized"  or  primitive-looking  fos- 
sil leaves  of  dicotyledons,  which  seem 
to  lead  us  back  to  the  cradle  days  of 
dicotyledonous  plants,  in  the  Upper 
Jurassic;  and  Dr.   Scott,  of  Kew,  by 
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diligent  use  of  nis  microscope,  thinks 
he  is  increasingly  able  to  demonstrate 
for  us  intermediate  or  linking  forms 
between  ferns,  cycads,  araucarias,  and 
the  like.  But  there  is  little  else  to  be 
said. 

(f/)  The  reason  why  such  very  confi- 
dent statements  have  been  made  about 
the  process  of  Evolution,  and  such 
notable  names  as  those  of  the  late  Pro- 
fessors Huxley  and  Flower  freely 
quoted  as  irrefragable  witnesses,  is 
just  this.  The  researches  of  men  like 
Flower  were  almost  entirely  confined 
to  the  one  section  of  the  Tertiary  mam- 
mals. These  very  clearly  exhibit  the 
action  of  Natural  Selection  in  many 
cases;  but  none  would  have  told  us 
more  readily  than  Huxley,  *  or,  say, 
even  such  an  extreme  partisan  as  Os- 
car Schmidt,  of  Strassburg,  that  the 
vital  laws  or  forces  operative  among 
Tertiary  mammals  are  very  far  from 
being  typical  or  regulative  for  the 
whole  ladder  of  life,  or  even  for  the 
mammals  themselves.  The  influence 
of  Natural  Selection  on  either  the  sec- 
ondary or  the  quaternary  mammals 
seems  to  have  been  quite  trivial  and 
unimportant.  Besides,  the  fossil  facts 
offer  most  serious  opposition  to  our 
giving  any  supreme  place  to  Natural 
Selection  even  among  the  Tertiary 
mammals.  The  facts  lend  practically 
no  countenance  to  evolutionary  theories 
in  many  cases  where  abundant  evi- 
dence is  hard  to  explain  away.  There 
are  plenty  of  fossil  whales,  e,g,,  but 
none  which  yield  any  support  for 
Haeckel  or  Darwin;  and  very  nearly 
the  same  could  be  said  of  the  seals,  si- 
renians,  bats,  or  elephants. 

(li)  The  progress  of  discovery  tends 
to  make  belief  in  Natural  Selection 
harder,  not  easier.  Thousands  of  new 
fossils  are  being  discovered  every  year; 
but  they  almost  invariably  confirm  the 
existing  Record;  very  rarely  Indeed  do 
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they  furnish  "missing  links."  We  shall 
be  reminded  of  course  of  the  Javan 
pithecanthropus,  or  *'erect  ape  man"; 
but  that  is  quite  exceptional.  Nor  can 
we  lay  much  stress  on  that  "top  of  a 
cranium,  two  molar  teeth,  and  a  left 
thigh-bone"  (we  have  no  more);  at 
least  if  we  are  to  be  guided  by  such  an 
expert  as  Virchow.  Then,  Just  about  a 
year  ago  or  a  little  more,  Dr.  Andrews, 
of  the  British  Museum,  found  in  the 
Faytim  Tertiary  a  '  jaw-bone,  which 
seemed  to  belong  to  some  primitive  an- 
imal with  a  proboscis,  and  which  might 
therefore  furnish  the  sorely  needed  an- 
cestor for  the  elephant.  But  this  early 
proboscidean  was  quite  a  little  beast, 
and  is  found  in  a  faunal  region  (Egypt) 
which  shows  little  or  no  connection 
with  the  faunas  of  Central  Europe  and 
India,  where  the  mastodon  and  ele- 
phant first  appear.  The  mastodon  ap- 
pears first,  fully  developed,  in  the  Vi- 
enna basin  (Upper  Oligocene),  in  strata 
very  little  newer  than  this  Fayfim  find. 
If  to  these  two  discoveries  one  adds 
the  already  noted  discoveries  among 
the  Virginian  dicotyledons,  we  have 
told  the  best  that  favors  tlie  Natural 
Selectionist,  in  the  harvest  of  recent 
years. 

(i)  On  the  other  hand  we  have  many 
recent  discoveries  which  add  heavily 
to  the  Natural  Selectionist's  difficulties, 
if  only  he  would  look  the  facts  fairly 
in  the  face— €.^7.,  the  discovery  of  the 
first  certain  insect,  of  by  no  means  a 
low  type,  an  ancient  cockroach  it  is, 
in  the  Lower  Silurian  of  Normandy; 
and  the  awkward  thing  is,  that  we 
have  no  proper  proof  that  dry  land  ex- 
isted any  earlier,  fit  to  maintain  insect 
life.  Then  we  have  large  gasteropods 
unearthed  the  other  day  away  down  in 
the  Etcheminian,  at  a  time  when,  to 
Judge  from  the  lamellibranchs  found 
side  by  side  (or  indeed  long  after), 
molluscan  life  must  Just  have  been  be- 
ginning. We  have  perfect  air-breath - 
,  ^ng  scorpions,   practically   as   high   in 


type  as  any  now  existing,  found  in  the 
Upper  Silurian  of  the  Pentland  Hills^ 
side  by  side  with  the  most  primitive, 
eurypterid,  fresh-water  crustaceans, 
from  which  the  Evolutionist  supposes 
that  they  sprang.  The  eurypterids  are 
nowhere  found  any  earlier,  though  they 
are  found  plentifully  later.  Then  we 
have  the  earliest  fish,  CyathaapiB^ 
found  seven  years  ago  at  the  foot  of 
the  Upper  Silurian,  and  by  no  means 
of  an  embryonic  type;  and  there  are 
very  real  difficulties  in  our  way  if  we 
postulate  any  fish  with  hard  parts 
much  earlier.  We  have  Ameghino^s 
large  fiiod  of  Miocene  (?)  whales,  the 
earliest  knowB,  and  yet  as  wba  e-i^l 
as  any  leviathan  that  swims  the  deep 
to-day.  And  so  on;  it  would  be  very 
easy  to  lengthen  the  list. 

(*)  Natural  Science  in  recent  years 
has,  by  more  careful  study,  tended 
rather  to  eliminate  supposed  "links" 
than  to  furnish  "missing"  ones.  Epo- 
teris,  "the  fern  of  the  dawn,"  over 
which  the  indefatigable  Saporta  fiiirly 
chortled  with  Joy,  is  now  finally  pix>- 
nounced  a  mineral;  and  Seward,  of 
Cambridge,  has  lately  played  sad  havoc 
with  Saporta's  supposed  embryonic  an- 
giosperms;  Eoaawrus,  the  primitive  rep- 
tile from  the  foot  of  the  Carboniferous, 
which  the  theorist  absolutely  requires 
there,  or  earlier.  Is  now  admitted  to  be 
an  amphibian.  The  nmmmai-like  trityl- 
odon  of  the  Trias  is  now  ranked  not  as 
a  primitive  mammal,  but  a  r^tile. 
Huxley's  claim  that  squalodon  and  zeu- 
glodon  give  us  aquatic  carnivora  transi- 
tional to  the  whale  is  no  longer  ad- 
mitted; and  very  few  will  now  main- 
tain that  either  the  deinocerata  or  corp- 
pTiodan  can  furnish  us  with  a  proper 
ancestor  to  the  elephant  This  list  too 
could  easily  be  extended. 

(I)  Natural  Selection  has,  of  course, 
as  we  have  already  admitted,  played 
some  part  in  the  development  of  life; 
but  it  is  the  part  of  .the  eliminator 
much  more  than  of  the  creator.  Clearly 
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—e.g.,  it  has  eliminated  the  teeth  of  the 
ancient  birds,  and  the  five  toes  of  the 
ancestral  horse;  and  a  good  many  other 
like  cases  are  well-known.  But  yery 
seldom  can  it  be  proved  that  Natural 
Selection  played  the  rOle  of  a  creator. 
Palseontology  furnishes  a  vast  body  of 
proof,  so  wide  and  so  varied  as  to  l>e 
hard  to  gainsay,  that  a  type  appears 
perfect  or  almost  perfect  from  the  first; 
and  if  the  earliest  specimens  do  often 
look  somewhat  primitive  or  general- 
ized, the  type's  acme  is  reached  very 
early  in  the  course  of  its  history.  One 
dare  not  argue  much  from  our  first 
known  fossil  eyes;  all  we  can  say  is, 
the  earliest  known  eyes— viz.,  trilobltes' 
eyes,  are  not  simple  but  highly  com- 
plex. One  may  insist  much  more 
strongly  on  the  earliest  fin,  the  earliest 
foot,  and  the  earliest  feather.  These 
are  all  complete  and  normal  from  tlie 
start.  There  is  not  the  vestige  of  a  hint 
that  they  were  evolved  by  Natural  Se- 
lection. If  they  had  been,  the  fossilif- 
erous  strata  underneath  ought  to  have 
revealed  such  hints.  Only  those  who 
do  not  want  to  know  the  actual  condi- 
tion of  the  Record  will  venture  to  deny 
this.  The  most  vulnerable  case  is  that 
of  the  first  feather,  found,  of  course,  in 
archwopteryat.  It  is  quite  perfect,  and 
this  old  bird,  the  size  of  a  crow,  so  far 
as  we  are  aware,  must  have  been  able 
to  fly  as  well  as  any  crow  to-day. 
But,  it  will  be  said,  the  Bird  Record  is 
notoriously  imperfect.  True;  but  we 
find  three  specimens  of  arehwopteryx  In 
that  extraordinarily  rich  natural  mu- 
seum, the  lithographic  limestone  quar- 
ries of  Solenhofen  (Bavaria):  side  by 
side  with  these  we  find  lots  of  bones  of 
pterodactyls— I.e.,  winged  reptiles.  If 
any  other  birds  had  then  existed  it  is 
highly  probable  that  tenacious  Solen- 
hofen would  have  entombed  them  also; 
a  surmise  confirmed  by  the  fact  that 
the  earliest  American  birds  occur  on 
just  about  the  same  horizon,  certainly 
not  any  sooner. 
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(m)  The  Plant  Record  cannot  be 
forced  into  telling  any  different  tale. 
We  cannot  prove  that  there  was  any 
proper  dry  land  until  near  the  close  of 
Ordovician  or  Lower  Silurian  days;  and 
there  we  find,  by  the  banks  of  the  Ohio, 
our  first  land-plants,  simple  yet  fully 
differentiated  club  mosses  (Sigillaria) 
and  calamites.  Ferns  have  always  been 
specially  adapted  to  fossilization,  and 
our  Fern  Record,  from  the  time  it 
starts,  right  onwards,  is  a  magnificent 
one.  Mr.  Robert  Kidstou,  our  highest 
British  authority,  will  admit  no  true 
fern  before  the  Upper  Old  Red;  but 
there  our  first  fern  is  already,  accord- 
ing to  him,  a  highly  specialized  and 
complex  plant.  Mr.  Seward,  the  Cam- 
bridge lecturer,  tells  us  quite  frankly, 
the  earliest  known  plants  are  not  at  all 
what  the  evolutionist  would  expect;* 
and  in  many  cases  we  can  prove  that 
they  must  have  developed  very  sud- 
denly. Our  Plant  Record  from  Meso- 
zoic  times  is  now  an  ample  and  varied 
one,  gathered  in  all  quarters,  from 
Franz  Josef  Land  and  Spitzbergen 
southwards;  it  shows  that  monocotyl- 
edons were  very  rare  all  through  these 
days,  and  then,  just  at  the  close  of  the 
period,  they  developed  with  a  miglvty 
rush;  when,  be  it  noted,  there  were  al- 
ready plenty  of  the  higher  dicotyledons 
to  compete  with  them  in  the  struggle 
for  existence. 

(n)  It  is  notable  that  where  the  Rec- 
ord is  at  its  best  (except  among  Terti- 
ary mammals)  the  case  for  Natural  Se- 
lection shows  worst.  Take,  e.g.,  the 
Brachiopods  or  lamp-shells,  whose  rec- 
ord, for  practical  purposes,  is  nearly 
perfect,  except  just  at  their  birth.  It 
can  be  proved  that  Natural  Selection 
has  done  almost  nothing  to  improve  or 
evolve  the  essential  brachiopod  type 
since  the  immensely  remote  Etehe- 
rainian  (pre-Cambrian)  period.  It  has 
tx»pn  proved,  that  where  changes  do 
appear,     they     come      suddenly      and 
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through  some  distinct  addition;*  Nat- 
ural Selection  has  done  very  little  save 
slightly  to  vary  or  modify  the  external 
features  of  the  shell.     Nor  can  it  be 
said  that  Natural  Selection    has  done 
anything  material  for  the  gasteropods; 
the  large  cap-of -liberty  shells  (Capulidw) 
in  the    Etcheminian  can    scarcely  be 
surpassed    to-day.     The  case  of    the 
cephalopods  is  even  more  striking.    No 
shell-fish  are  more  readily  preserved 
than  they,  and  we  have  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  specimens  to  study,  of  every 
age,  since  their  cradle-days.  The  theory 
is,  that  the  cephalc^od  is  a  developed 
pteropod  or  sea-butterfly,  whose  flaps 
or  wings,  it  is  said,  have  been  brought 
together  to    form  the  funnel  or  siph- 
uncle  characteristic  of  the  cephalopod 
or  cuttle-fish  family.    But  the  facts  are 
these:  abundant  and  fully  devel<^ed 
pteropods    are     found  in  the     Etche- 
minian; millions  of  years  roll  by;  then, 
not  till  the  very  close  of  the  Cambrian, 
do  we  find  one  sure  trace  of  a  cepha- 
lopod. This  is  quite  unaccountable,  if 
pure,  unaided  Natural  Selection  be  the 
chief  actor  in  evolution.    Prof.  Hyatt 
in  1884  worked  out  some  very  interest- 
ing theories  about  the  development  of 
cephalopods.      The    common    straight 
cones  like  orthoceras,  he  said,  must  be 
the    primitive  forms,  then    gradually 
were  evolved  the    loosely-coiled  ones, 
and  by-and-by  the    closely  coiled  like 
the  ammonite.     But  all  this  was  ren- 
dered to  a  large    extent  nugatory  by 
the  discovery  soon  after  of  the  earliest 
full  collection  of    cephalopods,  in  the 
Durness  limestone  (Sutherland),  which 
must  run  down  to  the  very  foot  of  the 
Ordovician,  perhaps  earlier;  and  here 
all  varieties  are  already  found  in  rich 
profusion.      Nothing  but  confirmation 
of  this  is  yielded  by  the  ample  Ordovi- 
cian Record  in  North  America.    Ortho- 
ceras  probably  was  the  original  tyi)e, 
but  thereafter    development  seems  to 
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have  come  with  a  rush.  It  should  have 
been  remarked  ere  now,  that  the  pre- 
Cambriau  id  no  longer  the  blank,  mys- 
terious abyss  which  it  was  to  Charles 
Darwin,  who  reckoned  himself  war- 
ranted in  drawing  unlimited  cheques 
thereon.  The  cheques  which  the  actual 
pre-Cambirian  Record  warrant  us  to 
draw  are  only  very  occasionally  of  the 
kind  which  the  Natural  Selectionist  de- 
sires. 

(0)  It  is  undisputed  that  pal8eontol(^:y 
gives  no  countenance  whatsoever  to  the 
origin  of  the  Vertebrate  Sub-IOngdom, 
or  any  of  its  leading  divisions,  tlirough 
Natural  Selection.    Attempts  innumer- 
able have  been  made  here;    but  over 
every  one    is  already  writ    large  the 
word  Failure.    The  record  all  through 
is  wonderfully  good;  and  if  slow,  stum- 
bling, unassisted  struggle  for  existence 
acting    on  chance    variation  was    the 
chief  agent,  then,  it  may  be  asserted 
strongly,  our  Record  would  have  shown 
at  least  some  trace  of  it,  in  connection 
with  the  origin  of    the  bony  fish,  the 
amphibians,  the  reptiles,  the  birds,  the 
monotremes,    marsupials,    and    higher 
mammals.  But  in  every  case  the  silence 
of  the  Record  is  complete.    Each  type 
appears  fully  differentiated  at  its  start. 
Much  talk  has  been  made  of  lung  fish 
like  ceratodua  as  a  link    between  fish 
and  amphibian;  but  the  anatomic  dif- 
ferences between  a  lung  fish  and  any 
animal  like  a  frog  are  so  serious,  that 
almost  no  evolutionist  makes  the  one 
ancestral  to  the  other.    They  are  forced 
to    seek  ancestors  among    the  ganoid 
fish;  but  the  unbridged  gap  between  a 
ganoid,  like  the  bony  pike,  and  the  first 
amphibian  (a  monster,  frog-like  beast, 
the    labyrinthodont  an    animal  of    a 
higher  type  than  any  amphibian  now 
alive)  is  a  gap  immense.     Much  fuss 
has  been  made  over  archwopteryx  too, 
as  a  very  clear  connecting  link;  so  it 
is;  but  our  best  authorities  like  Seeley 
and  Traquair    reckon  archwopieryx  as 
truly  and     essentially  a  bird,  far  re- 
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moved    in    most    respects    from    any 
known  reptile. 

(p)  As  a  closing  point,  let  the  Natural 
Selectionist  give  careful     attention  to 
the  noble  record  of  the  fossil  fishes  and 
the  fossil  reptiles.    Among  the  fish  he 
will  find  abundant  mutation,  but  hardly 
any  evolution  or  development.    Lower 
Silurian  strata  teem  with  marine  fos- 
sils, but  not  a  trace  of  a  fish.    There  is 
now  no  real  gap  in  our  record  between 
Lower  and  Upper  Silurian.    It  is  well 
filled  up  at    Llandovery,  in  the  West 
and  South  of  the  United  States,  and  es- 
pecially   along  the  Gulf    of    Finland, 
where  the  first  fish  is  found;  and  we 
now  have  Upper    Silurian  fish  in  our 
museums    from    eight    different    and 
widely  scattered  regions;    Natural  Se- 
lection   simply  cannot    find    the    time 
It    requires;     for  all    the  great    divi- 
sions   of    the    fishes    appear,    almost 
simultaneously,     in     Upper     Silurian 
days,     and    it      is     not    the     lowest 
grade,  the  sharks,  which  appear  first 
The  only  seeming   exceptions  are  the 
lung  fish;  but  they  are  so  very  plentiful 
in  the  Lower  Old  Red  Sandstone  that 
it  Is  practically  certain  they  must  have 
existed    In  the  preceding    period  too. 
Reptiles  present  even  greater  dilHculty. 
There  are  about  ten  divisions  of    the 
Reptilia;  and  if  we  accept  the  teaching 
of  our  ample  record,  we  can  tell  within 
narrow     limits     when     each     division 
arose.     We  can  see  some  clear  traces 
of  Natural  Selection  among  the  anam- 
odonts    and    perhaps    the     crocodiles; 
but,  beyond  this,  the  theory  hopelessly 
breaks  down  among    the  hard   facts. 
Each  group  appears  suddenly  and  fully 
developed;  there  is  no  trace  of  slow 
erolutloai  from  group   to   group;   and 
the  earliest  sure  reptile,  a  lizard-like 
beast,  palwohatteria,  though  of  a  gen- 
eralized type,  is  very  distinctly  a  land 

T  "Principles  of  Weatern  ClvU^ation"  1902, 
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reptile,  far  removed  from  any  known 
amphibian  ancestor.  But  let  our  ear- 
nest enquirer,  if  he  thinks  fit,  concen- 
trate his  attention  on  one  reptilian  group 
alone,  the  Turtles  and  Tortoises,  whose 
hard  carapaces  or  back-shells  are  so 
singularly  adapted  for  preservation. 
Let  him  read  carefully  what  Smith- 
Woodward  in  his  "Vertebrate  Palaeon- 
tology," or  Dr.  Gttnther  in  the  "Ency- 
clopsedia  Brltannica"  has  to  say  about 
their  fossil  record;  and  if  he  still  re- 
mains a  firm  believer  in  Natural  Se- 
lection as  the  chief  factor  in  the  origin 
of  species  he*  must  indeed  be  hard  to 
convince. 

As  Shaler  Williams  has  so  convinc- 
ingly shown,  and  as  so  devoted  a  Dar- 
winian as  George  Romanes  practically 
admitted  before  the  end,  it  Is  the  in- 
ward  powers  of  adaptation  which  are 
and  always  have  been  the  chief  factor 
in  evolution.  Environment,  struggle 
for  existence,  use  and  disuse,  and  the 
Uke,  only  modify  externals  and  uues- 
sentlals,  or  at  most  eliminate;  very  sel- 
dom do  we  see  them  creating.  And  if 
this  be  granted,  as  surely  as  it  ought 
to  be,  in  view  of  the  facts,  there  will 
need  to  be  great  changes  and  re-ad- 
Justments  in  more  departments  than 
pure  Biology.  Mr.  Benjamin  Kidd  in 
his  last  book,  c.^.,  speaks^  as  if  there 
were  nothing  so  indisputable  as  the 
efficiency  of  Natural  Selection  both  in 
natural  history  and  in  the  yet  greater 
history  of  the  human  race,  and  pro- 
ceeds to  develop  important  arguments 
therefrom.  Very  much  too  of  the 
Higher  Criticism  of  the  Bible  postu- 
lates the  long,  slow  agency  of  a  natu- 
ral evolution;  and  if  this  be  not  an 
universal  truth,  then  the  most  plausi- 
ble foundation  for  the  chief  theories 
of  Wellhausen,  Stade,  and  their  fol- 
lowers must  dissolve  away  Into  a 
foundation  of  sand. 

James  B,  Johnston. 
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FINDING  OF  THE  WHITE  LAMA. 

BY   LIBUTEHAMT-COLONEL  ▲.   F.   MOCKLKB-FltBkYWA  > . 


It  is  many  years  now  since  the  news- 
papers contained  the  fcfUowing  an- 
nouncement: "On  the  21st  of  August, 
drowned  in  the  Upper  Indus  River, 
while  on  a  shooting  expedition  in  La- 
dak,  Harold  Raymond  Breakspear, 
Captain  Bengal  Lancers,  only  son  of 
the  late  Major-General  H.  A.  R.  Break- 
spear, H.E.I.C.  Forces,  aged  thirty." 

The  circumstances  connected  with 
Captain  Breakspear's  death  were  made 
known  to  his  relatives  by  the  India 
Office  (where  full  reports  had  been  re- 
ceived from  the  officials  in  India),  and 
may  be  described  in  a  few  words:  The 
gallant  Lancer  had  obtained  six 
months*  leave  for  the  purpose  of  shoot- 
ing in  the  outer  Himalayas;  and  his 
brother-officers  had  received  from  time 
to  time  letters  from  him  containing  de- 
tails of  the  excellent  sport  he  was  en- 
joying among  the  wild  yak  and  Oti« 
amnwii.  Towards  the  close  of  his  leave 
a  letter  arrived  announcing  that  he  was 
marching  towards  Leh,  and  expected 
to  be  back  with  his  regiment  within  a 
month.  His  leave,  however,  expired; 
and,  as  he  had  not  returned,  a  special 
report  was  made  of  his  absence.  Then 
came  a  despatch  from  the  British  Resi- 
dent at  Srinugger,  forwardLng  another 
from  the  authorities  at  Leh,  in  which 
Captain  Breakspear  was  reported  as 
having  been  drowned  in  a  tributary  of 
the  Indus  near  the  village  of  Basgo. 
A  court  of  inquiry  had  been  held,  and 
from  the  evidence  elicited  it  appeared 
that  on  arriving  at  Basgo,  on  the  way 
from  Leh  to  Srinugger,  a  Bhoti  shikari 
had  come  to  the  camp  and  told  the 
Englishman  that,  by  making  a  slight 
detour  from  the  main  route  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  he  could  obtain  some  ex- 
cellent sport  with  two  or  three  large 
herds  of  ibex.    Accordingly  next  morn- 


ing Breakspear  gave  orders  for  his  men 
to  proceed  to  the  forward  camp,  while 
he,  going  round  with  the  Bhoti  shikari 
to  the  ibex-ground,  would  Join  them  in 
the  evening.  This  he  failed  to  do;  but 
late  at  night  a  lama  from  the  Basgo 
monastery  came  into  the  camp  with 
the  news  that,  from  the  upper  story 
of  the  monastery,  he  had  witnessed  the 
accident  which  had  happened  to  the 
Englishman  and  his  shikari.  They 
were  crossing  the  jhula,  or  swinging 
bridge,  which  spans  the  gorge  below 
the  monastery,  the  shikari  leading;  and 
when  about  the  centre  the  Englishman 
suddenly  slipped,  his  whole  weight  be- 
ing thrown  on  to  one  of  the  handrail 
ropes,  which  snapped  beneath  the  un- 
wonted strain,  thus  hurling  the  unfor- 
tunate man  into  the  seething  whirlpool 
below.  Almost  at  the  same  instant  the 
shikari  met  a  similar  fate,  being  Jerked 
off  his  feet  by  the  violent  motion  given 
to  the  bridge  by  the  accident  that  had 
occurred  behind  him. 

This  evidence  the  lama  repeated  be- 
fore the  court  at  Leh,  and  a  second 
lama  corroborated  the  statement,  af- 
firming that  he  also  had  been  a  witness 
to  the  accident,  and  had  himself  mend- 
ed the  broken  rope  on  the  following 
morning.  It  is  perhaps  needless  to  say 
that  the  bodies  were  never  recovered, 
as  the  immense  volume  of  water  flow- 
ing under  the  bridge  and  the  numerous 
rocks  in  the  torrent  made  it  more  than 
probable  that  the  two  unfortunate  vic- 
tims were  speedily  dashed  to  atoms. 
The  court,  having  fully  considered  the 
evidence,  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  were  no  grounds  for  Imagining 
foul  play,  though  suspicions  were 
aroused  when  it  was  known  that  two 
days  before  the  accident,  a  leather-cov- 
ered kilta  containing  the  Englishman's 
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personal  belongings  had  been  stolen 
from  his  tent  while  he  was  out  shoot- 
ing. Every  attempt  was  made  to  dis- 
cover the  thief,  and  the  empty  kilta 
was  eventually  found  lying  in  a  rocky 
ravine;  but  its  contents  were  never 
traced,  neither  was  it  known  for  cer- 
tain what  it  contained.  The  world  ac- 
cepted the  account  of  Captain  Break- 
spear's  unfortunate  end.  His  brother- 
officers  mourned  the  loss  of  one  who 
had  been  a  thorough  sportsman  and  a 
brave  soldier,  and  two  or  three  officers, 
following  in  his  footsteps,  visited  the 
scene  of  the  accident  But  In  a  few 
years  the  whole  affair  had  passed  into 
the  region  of  tradition. 

******  * 
The  Hlmis  Lamasery  is  well  known 
nowadays  to  Englishmen  visiting  La- 
dak  for  its  annual  festival,  at  which 
usually  two  or  three  are  present;  and 
they  are  always  accorded  a  hearty 
welcome  by  the  priests,  who  seem  to  be 
much  gratified  at  what  they  represent 
as  an  honor.  The  summer  of  189-  was 
no  exception  to  the  rule,  two  young 
Indian  civilians  having  accepted  the 
invitation  of  the  Wuzir  of  Ladak  to 
accompany  him  to  the  festival.  These 
were  Keane  and  Gillmore,  both  of  the 
Bengal  Civil  Service,  and  they  were 
quartered  In  one  of  the  lofty  towers 
of  the  gompa  set  apart  for  guests.  They 
had  already  been  shown  the  wonders 
of  the  interesting  monastery,  and  had 
Just  returned  to  their  chamber,  on  this 
their  first  night,  from  witnessing  a 
grand  parade  of  masked  lamas,  when 
Keane*s  Indian  servant  entered  with 
the  announcement  that  some  one 
wished  to  speak  to  them.  The  stranger 
was  immediately  admitted,  and  proved 
to  be  a  tall,  thin  priest,  clothed  in  the 
red  toga-like  garment  of  the  Dukpas. 
Advancing  towards  the  Englishmen, 
his  expressionless  face  telling  them 
nothing,  he  silently  knelt  down  and 
bowed  his  head  to  the  ground  at  their 
feet;  then  assuming  a  sitting  position. 


he  produced  from  under  h.s  clothing  a 
small  bundle  wrapped  up  in  the  same 
material.  From  the  innermost  folds  he 
brought  forth  a  letter,  which  he  handed 
to  Keane,  muttering  at  the  same  time 
a  few  Incoherent  words.  The  letter 
was  written  on  rough  brown  bark- 
paper  in  a  curious  un-English-looking 
hand,  but  apparently  by  an  English- 
man. It  was  addressed,  *'To  any 
Englishman  at  the  Himis  Festival," 
and  its  contents  were  mysterious  to  a 
degree.  Kane  read  it  aloud  to  his 
companion: 

"I  am  sending  this  by  a  faithful  friend. 
If  it  should  reach  the  hands  of  an 
Englishman,  I  beg  that  he  will  grant 
my  request,  great  though  I  know  it  to 
be.  I  am  lying,  at  the  poUit  of  death, 
several  days*  Journey  from  Himis,  and 
my  dying  wish  is  to  grasp  the  hand  of 
a  fellow-countryman  once  more.  There 
is  absolutely  no  danger  in  coming  to 
me,  and  the  bearer  will  be  responsible 
for  the  safety  of  any  one  who  shall  be 
charitable  enough  to  cheer  my  last 
hours.  It  is,  however,  necessary,  for 
reasons  which  I  will  explain  after- 
wards, that  only  one  person  shall  ac- 
company my  messenger,  and  he  must 
place  himself  fearlessly  and  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  his  guide.  He  shall  re- 
turn safely  to  Himis  within  a  week  at 
most.** 

The  two  men  looked  at  each  other  in 
silence;  the  lama  was  staring  blankly 
first  at  one  man*s  face  and  then  at  the 
other's. 

"Is  that  all?**  asked  Gillmore. 

"Yes,**  replied  Keane.  "What  do  you 
make  of  it?** 

"Absolutely  nothing.  Let  us  go  and 
consult  the  Wuzir.** 

They  motioned  to  the  lama  to  remain 
where  he  was,  and,  taking  the  letter 
with  them,  they  proceeded  to  knock  up 
the  Wuzlr,  who  had  already  gone  to 
bed  in  the  next  room.  The  Wuzir  lis- 
tened intently  to  the  whole  story,  then 
gravely  shook  his  head.     "It  is  extra- 
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ordinary,"  he  said.    "I  suppose  it  is  a 
sahib  shooting  in  one  of  the  valleys; 
he  has  probably  met  with  an  accident. 
I  win  go  and  interview  the  messenger.*' 
Ten  minutes  later  he  returned  saying 
that  he  had  failed  to  extract  much  in- 
formation from  the  lama,  who  referred 
him  to  the  abbot  of  the  gompa.     Late 
as  it  was,  the  Englishmen  persuaded 
the  Wuzir  to  seek  an  audience  of  the 
abbot,  and  endeavor  to  solve  the  mys- 
tery.   The  lama  accompanied  him,  and 
after  an  absence  of    upwards  of  an 
hour  their    footsteps  were  heard    as- 
cending  the    long    rock-cut    staircase. 
The  Wuzir's  face  wore  a  troubled  ex- 
pression, and  to  the  eager  inquiries  he 
voucl?safed  the  reply,     "The  mystery 
remains  as  great  as  ever.    I  was  forced 
to  take  an  oath  not  to  reveal  all  the 
abbot  told  me;  but  I  am  at  liberty  to  say 
that  the  reliability  of  the  lama  who 
brought  the  letter   is  unimpeachable; 
that  an  Bng^shman  is  dying  in  a  dis> 
tant  lamasery;  that  he  is  not  a  sports- 
man on  a  summer  visit,  but  has  been 
in  the  country  for  upwards  of  forty 
years.    Of    course    you    can,    if    you 
choose,  send  back  a  message  by  the 
lama,  or  if  either  of  you  will  undertake 
the  Journey,  I  myself,  knowing  what  I 
know,  will  vouch  for  your  safety." 

Keane  and  Gillmore  sprang  to  their 
feet  simultaneously,  each  asserting  his 
readiness  to  accompany  the  lama;  but 
as  only  one  could  go  they  tossed  up, 
the  choice  falling  on  Gillmore.  The  re- 
sult was  communicated  to  the  lama, 
whose  parchment-like  face  still  showed 
no  sign  either  of  approval  or  the  re- 
verse. He,  however,  turned  to  the 
Wuzir  and  addressed  him  in  the  BhotI 
language,  which  the  Wuzir  interpreted 
briefly:  "He  wants  to  know  if  you  can 
be  ready  in  half-an-hour,  as  he  says  it 
is  important  that  you  should  make  a 
start  before  daybreak.  He  has  three 
ponies  waiting  outside  the  walls  of  the 
gompa,  two  for  riding  and  the  other  for 
such   light   baggage   as   you   want   to 


take;  and  you  had  better  provide  your- 
self with  eatables  for  a  few  aays,  un- 
less you  are  prepared  to  live  on  the 
food  of  the  country." 

Gilmore  agreed  to  be  ready  within 
the  time,  and  he  and  Keane  at  once 
busied  themselves   with   the  prepara- 
tions,   packing    everything    into    two 
light  bags.    At  4  A.  M.  the  little  party 
was  standing  outside  the  walls,  watch- 
ing the  lama,  by  the  dim  light  of  an 
oil  lamp,  placing  the  baggage  on  the 
pack  pony;  Ave  minutes  later  Gillmore 
had  shaken  hands  with  Keane  and  the 
Wuzir,  and  was  riding  along  dose  be- 
hind his  guide,  wondering  what  was 
the  meaning  of  it  all.    Never  in  his  life 
had  he  experienced  such  a  long  and 
dark  hour  as  the  one  before  dawn  on 
this  morning.     The  track  along  which 
his    guide   was    conducting    him    was 
strewn  with  large  and    loose   stones, 
over     which     the     ponies     constantly 
stumbled;  the  morning  wag  cold,  and 
Gillmore  was  so  sleepy  that  it  was 
with  the  greatest  difficulty  he  was  able 
to  sit  in  the  saddle.    At  length  a  glim- 
mer of  light  commenced  to  appear  in 
the  heavens;  then  the  country  around 
gradually  became  visible.     The  lama 
was  Jogging  along,  with  his  left  hand 
on  the  reins  and  his  right  assiduously 
twirling  a  prayer-wheel,  an  operation 
which  he  alternated  with  bead-telling 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  Journey. 
The  monastery  was  no  longer  in  sight, 
since  they  had  crossed  over  Into  a  val- 
ley to  the  southwards,  up  which  they 
had  ridden  for  two  weary  hours. 

The  scenery  of  this  part  of  the  Him- 
alayas is  dreary  and  monotonous  in  the 
extreme;  in  all  directions  stretch  long 
ranges  of  brown,  rock-strewn  moun- 
tains, capi)ed  with  eternal  snow,  and 
intersected  by  deep  valleys,  whose 
steep  sides,  in  places  almost  perpendic- 
ular, descend  to  the  torrent  of  snow- 
water which  rushes  between  the  mighty 
boulders  lying  in  the  bottom.  It  is  all 
one  vast  interminable  wilderness,  un- 
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inhabited  save  by  the  small  colonies  of 
lamas,  who  have  for  countless  ages  es- 
tablished themselves  in  their  almost 
inaccessible  monasteries,  often  several 
days*  Journey  apart. 

For  five  continuous  hours  the  three 
ponies  piclied  their  way  over  the  rough 
path;  then  a  halt  was  made  for  break- 
fast, while  the  sturdy  little  beasts  were 
allowed  to  graze  on  what  scant  herb- 
age cropped  up  between  the  rocks.  The 
lama  was  not  an  interesting  compan- 
ion; and  Gillmore  was  denied  even  the 
relief  of  conversation,  the  Bhoti  know- 
ing no  language  but  his  own,  which  of 
course  was  unintelligible  to  the  'Eng- 
lishman. 

How  many  days  this  was  to  con- 
tinue he  could  not  conjecture;  but,  as 
if  reading  his  thoughts,  the  lama  sol- 
emnly opened  a  bundle  and  handed  him 
a  letter  similar  in  appearance  to  the 
first  one.  Its  contents  were  brief: 
"This  will  be  given  to  you  by  your 
guide  when  he  considers  that  he  has 
brought  you  to  a  spot  from  which  it 
will  be  impossible  to  find  your  way 
back.  I  thank  you  most  sincerely  for 
undertaking  the  Journey  into  the  great 
unknown.  Your  first  guide  will  leave 
you  at  the  end  of  the  first  day's  march; 
the  second  guide  at  the  end  of  the 
second  day;  the  third  guide  will  bring 
you  to  me  on  the  third  day.  Do  not  be 
afraid  of  anything  they  may  order  you 
to  do.  It  will  be  all  necessary.  The 
last  two  guides  will  understand  Hin- 
dustani. I  trust  I  may  be  alive  when 
you  arrive.'* 

The  receipt  of  this  note  was  a  great 
consolation  to  the  traveller;  he  knew 
now  the  approximate  length  of  his 
journey,  and  he  had  the  satisfaction 
of  knowing  also  that  on  the  morrow  he 
would  at  any  rate  be  able  to  talk.  Th.? 
guide  l>od  so  far  done  his  work  well; 
and  the  various  intricacies  of  th^j 
mountains  throuprh  which  tiiey  Imd 
L»een  wo  adoring  made  it  quite  certn  n 
tlifit    (lillmore   could    not   possibly   re- 


trace his  steps  to  Himis  alone.  The 
track  was  often  quite  invisible,  and 
passed  now  to  the  eastward,  now  to 
the  westward,  though  the  general  di- 
rection of  the  day's  march  was  south. 
The  same  bare  country  was  traversed 
throughout  the  day,  and  by  sunset  the 
traveller  estimated  that  he  must  have 
covered  nearly  fifty  miles;  but  where 
or  when  the  lama  intended  to  halt  fov 
the  night  he  had  no  idea.  Darkness 
came  on  apace,  but  still  there  was  no 
sign  of  the  end  of  the  tedious  ride; 
then,  without  warning,  the  guide  set 
up  a  weird  and  loud  wailing,  which 
echoed  again  and  again  from  side  to 
side  of  the  deep  valley.  In  time  came 
an  answer  back  out  of  the  depths  of 
the  gloom,  and  again  all  was  silent,  as 
the  march  was  continued.  Suddenly  a 
sharp  voice  rang  out  like  a  sentry's 
challenge,  and  the  lama  replied;  then 
a  figure  issued  from  behind  a  rock,  and 
a  hurried  conversation  took  place  be- 
tween the  new-comer  and  the  guide. 

After  a  while  the  two  men  ap- 
proached Gillmore,  and  signed  to  him 
to  dismount;  no  sooner  had  he  done  so 
than  a  twisted  fibre  rope  was  tied 
round  his  waist,  and  the  guide  gave- 
forth  a  long  dismal  cry  resembling  the 
night-call  of  the  Jackal.  The  rope 
tightened,  and  the  astonished  English- 
man instinctively  raised  his  hands 
above  his  head  and  clutched  the  cord 
by  which  he  was  now  suspended  in 
mid-air.  What  was  about  to  happen 
to  him  he  knew  not;  but  he  felt  that 
he  was  being  pulled  rapidly  a  ad  stead- 
ily upwards.  The  sensation  was  not 
altogether  unpleasant,  though  the  rope 
was  somewhat  rough  to  his  hands  and 
tight  round  the  waist  Towards  the 
end  of  this  adventurous  ascent  the  mo- 
tion became  more  rapid,  and  at  last, 
to  Gillmore's  intense  relief,  he  felt 
himself  seized  by  half-a-dozen  hands, 
and  his  half-numbed  body  was  laid  on 
the  floor  of  a  room  while  the  rope  was 
untied. 
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lUie  chamber  in  which  he  found  him- 
self was  well  lighted  and  bright,  and 
he  was  received  by  a  pleasant-looking 
lama,  who  told  him  in  Hindustani  that 
this  was  to  be  his  room  for  the  night. 
Gillmore  was  delighted  at  being  able 
to  talk  again,  and  plied  his  host  with 
numerous  questions.  The  answers  he 
received  were  short  but  satisfactory, 
though  he  was  unable  to  discover  the 
name  of  the  lamasery  at  which  be  had 
arrived,  who  the  mysterious  English- 
man was,  or  where  he  would  be  found. 
He  was  well  looked  after,  and  was 
given  a  good  dinner,  with  a  plentiful 
supply  of  chong,  and  a  comfortable  bed 
for  the  night,  his  new  friend  warning 
him,  on  taking  his  leave,  that  he  would 
be  aroused  before  daybreak,  and  that 
the  following  day*s  journey  would  be  a 
long  one. 

The  night's  rest  was  all  too  short, 
and  it  seemed  as  if  hardly  an  hour  had 
passed  when  Gillmore  felt  himself 
shaken  gently,  and  the  lama,  standing 
over  him,  bade  him  get  up  and  dress. 
With  the  rope  secured  round  his  waist, 
he  departed  from  his  strange  lodging 
as  he  had  come,  being  slowly  lowered 
down  the  precipitous  cliff,  which  stood 
out  above  him  in  the  descent  bold  and 
black  against  the  starlit  sky.  At  the 
bottom  the  ponies  stood  ready  saddled. 
The  rope,  when  released  from  his  body, 
passed  swiftly  up  the  cliffside,  to  come 
down  again  immediately  with  the  Hin- 
dustani-speaking lama— the  guide  for 
the  day's  journey. 

As  on  the  previous  day,  the  ride  waa 
over  rough  and  stony  groimd,  though 
the  monotony  was  relieved  to  some  de- 
gree by  conversation.  For  a  Tibetan, 
the  lama  was  decidedly  loquacious, 
and,  having  formed  one  of  a  party  that 
had  been  despatched  to  India  on  a  re- 
ligious mission  some  few  years  before, 
was  in  a  measure  enlightened  and  in- 
telligent. He  discussed  his  religion 
freely  with  the  Englishman:  and, 
though  only  belonging  to  the  working 


or  worldly  class  of  lama,  he  appeared 
to  be  well  versed  in  matters  w,th  which 
his  spiritual  brethren  alone  concerned 
themselves.  Towards  evening  the  path- 
way suddenly  descended  into  a  wide 
valley  watered  by  countless  streams 
from  the  mountains;  a  rich  verdure 
spread  for  several  miles,  and  parties 
of  red-clothed  lamas  were  busily  en- 
gaged in  agricultural  pursuits.  This, 
the  guide  said,  was  known  as  the  Gold- 
en Valley,  and  belonged  to  two  lama- 
series situated  at  a  distance  of  several 
miles.  At  the  far  end  the  streams  fell 
into  the  lake  lying  in  a  basin  hemmed 
in  on  all  sides  by  high  mountains;  and 
beyond  this  point  there  appeared  to  be 
no  passage. 

"We  leave  the  ponies  here,'*  said  the 
lama,  turning  to  his  companion.  *'You 
are  now  about  to  enter  the  Stronghold, 
which  no  stranger  is  allowed  to  enter 
under  any  pretext  whatever.  In  your 
case,  however,  a  special  permit  has 
been  granted  by  the  HcHy  Shooshok. 
in  consideration  of  the  object  of  your 
journey,  and  you  will  be  passed  over 
the  frontier  blindfolded  and  carried  by 
the  guard.  Fear  nothing.  I  will  see 
that  no  harm  comes  to  you." 

The  two  men  then  dismounted,  and 
the  Bhoti,  drawing  two  strips  of  put- 
too  from  his  saddle-bag,  told  Gillmore 
that  his  instructions  were  to  tie  his 
hands  behind  his  back,  as  well  as  to 
bandage  his  eyes.  This  done,  the  same 
weird  jackal-cry  that  he  had  heard  on 
the  previous  evening  echoed  among  the 
hills,  and  on  the  instant  a  succession 
of  similar  calls,  mingled  with  the  loud 
barking  of  dogs,  answered  from  every 
direction.  An  interval  of  several  min- 
utes passed;  then  came  the  sound  of 
voices,  followed  by  a  number  of  ques- 
tions, to  which  the  lama-guide  replied. 
Everything  was  apparently  satisfac- 
tory, and  the  Englishman  felt  himself 
lifteil  off  the  ground  by  two  or  three 
strong  men,  to  be  immediately  carried 
rapidly   nlonjj    what    seemed    to    be   a 
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fairly  level  though  rough  road.  In  ten 
minutes  or  so  he  was  set  down  again, 
and  a  long  discussion  took  place  be- 
tween his  carriers,  resulting  in  his  be- 
ing seized  by  the  legs  and  hoisted  aloft 
to  sit  on  the  shoulders  of  two  men 
walking  side  by  side.  What  this  new 
mode  of  progression  meant  it  was  hard 
at  first  to  discover;  but  after  a  while 
the  astonished  Gillmore  learned  by  the 
sound  that  the  bearers  were  wading 
in  deep  water.  Suddenly  the  air  be- 
came chilly  and  raw,  and  the  splash- 
ing of  the  water  reverberated  in  what 
was  undoubtedly  a  subterranean  cham* 
ber.  Tjie  air  grew  c<4der  and  colder 
as  the  Journey  continued,  and  it  was 

Cbambem'B  Joamal. 


With  no  small  amount  of  comfort  that, 
after  rather  more  than  half-an-hour, 
the  traveller  found  himself  standing 
on  dry  land  in  a  warmer  atmosphere. 
His  troubles  were  not  yet  over,  how- 
ever, for  he  was  again  carried  up  a 
steep  incline  for  some  considerable  dis- 
tance, and  then  down  again  for  almost 
a  similar  distance,  after  which  he  was 
placed  gently  on  a  rock  in  a  sitting  po- 
sition. He  heard  the  sound  of  bis 
bearers'  footsteps  rapidly  fading 
away;  then,  when  all  was  quiet,  the 
lama-guide  spoke  to  him,  and  untied 
the  cloths  which  bound  his  hands  and 
eyes. 


{To  be  cKTMiMked:) 


THE  OTHER  HALF. 


All  of  us  have  known  learned  men. 
They  were  perhaps  more  numerous  In 
the  days  when  they,  who  received  our 
adoration,  and  we,  who  willingly  of- 
fered It,  were  young  together,  for  the 
ruthless  years  weeded  them  out,  and 
some  of  them  died,  and  most  of  them 
found  their  true  level;  but  a  picked  few- 
proved  to  he  in  sober  fact  head  and 
shoulders  above  the  crowd.  Once  they 
held  forth  while  we  listened,  once  they 
took  high  degrees  while  we  envied, 
once  they  carried  off  prizes  and  fellow- 
ships while  we  applauded,  then  they 
wrote  books  which  we  purchased,  and 
now  they  are  professors  or  curators  of 
European  fame,  and  we  send  our  sons 
to  sit  at  their  feet. 

Now  and  then  we  see  them.  For  old 
time's  sake  the  professorial  sanctum  is 
open  to  us,  and  we  sit  with  the  grave 
kindly  man,  our  contemporary  and  fel- 
low-student in  the  old  days,  with  curi- 
ously mixed  feelings,  wavering  from 
the  pleasure  of  old  intercourse  renewe<l 


to  a  queer  feeling  that  we  shall  pres- 
ently be  cro8»-questloned  on  the  sub- 
ject of  chapel  neglected  or  lectures 
foregone  in  a  higher  interest  How  fa- 
miliar the  room  is!  In  it  used  to  sit 
another  don,  long  since  passed  to  his 
account:  its  occupant  Is  changed,  but 
the  room  Itself  is  the  same.  The  walls 
are  hidden  behind  well-lined  shelves; 
books  lie  on  the  table,  books  are  on  tlie 
flooiv-books  which  are  the  professor's 
property,  books  from  the  great  library 
close  at  hand.  In  the  spaces  between 
the  books  are  dusty  manuscripts,  and 
grimy  proof-sheets  awaiting  correction. 
Everything  speaks  of  learning  and  of 
ample  means  to  satisfy  the  most  raven- 
ous appetite  for  knowledge  that  even 
a  professor  can  boast.  We  do  not  stay 
long,  for  the  gi-eat  man  has  his  time 
fully  occupied.  Presently  he  will  be 
sailing  majestically  in  cap  and  gown 
to  the  lecture-room,  or,  in  the  interests 
of  discipline,  he  will  be  interviewing  an 
immature  student,  or  he  will  be  serving 
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on  some  committee  of  management  in 
the  college,  or  he  will  be  wrestling  with 
the  actualities  of  finance  in  their  rela- 
tion to  the  University  chest,  for  he  is 
concerned  not  only  with  the  education 
of  youth  by  tongue  and  pen,  not  only 
with  the  demolition  of  pet  theories  of 
brother  scholars  in  divers  countries, 
but  also  with  the  detailed  management 
of  men  and  affairs  in  his  little  world. 

Perhaps,  as  we  wander  down  the 
staircase  and  through  the  old  quad- 
rangle on  our  way  to  the  station  to  be 
whirled  back  to  the  rush  of  London, 
we  may  think  tliat  our  old  friend 
might  be  the  better  for  a  few  months 
of  life  at  the  heart  of  things.  It  seems 
almost  irreverent  to  suggest  it,  but  can 
we  resist  the  impression  that  he  is  just 
a  little  out  of  touch  with  the  interests 
and  passions  of  the  workaday  world, 
that  he  is  growing  too— let  us  choose 
a  kindly  word— too  academic? 

The  quiet  college  courts  have  van- 
ished; dons,  students,  chapels,  libraries, 
scholarships,  professors,  what  have 
they  to  do  with  this  working-class 
street?  On  one  side  of  the  road  a  huge 
tobacco  factory  towers  overhead,  on 
the  other  is  a  dingy  building,  much  in 
need  of  paint,  inscribed  "Institute  and 
Working-men's  Club."  At  this  hour  of 
the  evening  it  is  well  occupied,  as  we 
can  see  for  ourselves  on  our  way 
through  billiard-rooms  and  up  narrow 
staircases  to  the  reading-room  near  the 
top  of  the  house.  This  is  occupied  by 
Mr.  Walters,  who  is  perusing  the  even- 
ing paper.  Of  Mr.  Walters— that  is  not 
his  real  name,  but  no  matter— there  is 
something  to  be  said.  Whatever  else 
he  may  be,  he  is  not  too  academic;  he 
is  very  much  indeed  in  touch  with  the 
actualities  of  the  world.  He  is  some 
forty  or  forty-five  years  of  age,  his  hair 
and  his  pointed  tuft  of  beard  are  raven 
black,  with  a  stray  silver  thread  here 
and  there,  his  face  is  ruddy  and 
tanned;  he  peers  earnestly  at  you  with 


the  fixed  gaze  of  the  short-sighted,  his 
manner    is    brusque,    his    way    with 
strangers  is  a  little  disconcerting,  and 
after  you  have  talked  to  him  for  about 
five  minutes  you  will  have  determined 
to  plumb  his  mind  or  perish  in  the  at- 
tempt. Well,  here  are  some  facts  about 
him.  He  is  a  sort  of  foreman  in  a  large 
vegetable   and   herb   warehouse   near 
Covent  Garden.    Once  he  was  a  green- 
grocer's assistant,  and  kept  Iiis  situa- 
tion for  many  years.    He  might  have 
been  there  still  had  not  his  employer 
decided  to  open  on  Sundays,  and  de- 
cided, too,  that  his  assistant  should  do 
the  Sunday  work.    In  five  minutes  the 
situation  was  vacant,  and  Mr.  Walters 
was  out  of  work,  for  he  has  views  on 
the  day  of  rest  as  on  other  matters  and 
he  is  not  in  the  habit  of  allowing  mere 
consequences  to  attect  those  views.  He 
earns,  perhaps,  thirty  sliillings  a  week, 
spends  half  of  this  on  rent,  and  with 
the  other  half  maintains  his  wife  and 
family  respectably,  supports  generously 
those  things  which  come  his  way,  and 
are  in  his  opinion,  worthy  of  support, 
keeps  out  of  debt,  and  buys  books.    He 
used  to  live  In  a  block  of  Peabody  build- 
ings in  much  comfort  and  at  moderate 
rent.  The  Peabody  trustees  have  certain 
necessary  regulations  to  prevent  over- 
crowding.    Only  a  certain  number  of 
souls  are  permitted  to  occupy  a  given 
number  of    rooms.      A  friend  of    Mr. 
Walters  died,  leaving  an  unprotected 
orphan  child.    Mr.  Walters  adopted  the 
child,  thereby  raising   the  number   of 
inmates  in  his  fiat  above  the  standard. 
That  is  why  he  now  has  to  pay  more 
highly  for    less  accommodation    else- 
where; but  he  had  views  on  the  appli- 
cation of  tlie  parable  of  the  Good  Sa- 
maritan in  these  latter  days,  and  such 
thinj^s  as  mere  consequences  do  not  in- 
terfore  with  Mr.  Walters's  views.     It 
has  been  said  that  he  buys  books;  the 
nature  and  extent  of  his  library  would 
surprise  you.     It  has  been  purchased 
for  the  most  part  in  sixpenny  monthly 
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parts,  which  is  an  expensive  method 
but  one  which  avoids  the  payment  of 
an  unattainable  lump  sum.  When  com- 
plete, each  volume  is  handsomely  bound 
and  lovingly  read.  Mr.  Waiters  once 
read  "Josephus'*  (in  a  translation),  and 
occasionally  devours  page  after  page 
of  an  encyclopsedia  to  extend  his  gen- 
eral knowledge.  He  would  gladly  give 
five  years  of  his  life  for  the  free  run 
of  our  professor's  study,  with  the  pro* 
fessor  at  his  elbow  to  guide  him.  Now 
we  are  getting  a  clue  to  his  soul.  Mr. 
Walters  is  a  professor  bom  in  the 
wrong  sphere.  With  half  the  chances 
that  reader  and  writer  have  thrown 
away  he  would  have  been  a  savant; 
alas!  the  beggars  at  our  gates  can  eat 
only  our  bread  crumbs,  our  idle  hours 
and  our  lost  opportunities  evade  their 
grasp,  hunger  they  never  so  sorely.  As 
it  is,  he  reads  his  books  with  no  one  to 
guide  him,  he  believes  the  articles 
which  he  finds  in  the  ephemeral  pub- 
lications that  are  issued  to  tickle  his 
palate  and  catch  his  half-penny,  he  ab- 
sorbs vast  masses  of  information  which 
there  is  little  hope  of  his  digesting,  be- 
cause the  acid  Juices  of  criticism  are 
largely  denied  to  him.  With  all  this  he 
is  essentially  a  practical  man  and  a 
man  of  business,  as  you  would  speedily 
discover  if  you  discussed  "with  him  the 
news  of  the  day,  or  if  you  could  see 
and  hear  him  at  the  meeting  of  the 
lodge  of  the  friendly  society  to  which 
he  is  attached,  or  if  you  could  enter  into 
the  detailed  workings  of  the  club  in 
which  he  is  now  sitting.  Once  in  the 
year  he  gets  a  fortnight's  holiday.  This 
he  spends  in  the  heart  of  the  country 
(it  is  his  ambition  to  explore  the  whole 
of  England  on  foot),  and  this  is  how  he 
passes  his  days  there.  He  rises  with 
the  sun,  swallows  an  early  breakfast, 
pockets  his  dinner,  end  disappears.  At 
sunset  be  returns,  having  exhausted 
the  long  summer  day  in  tramping  over 
miles  of  country,  hunting  for  flowers, 
weeds,  butterflies,  views,  all  that  na- 


ture has  to  offer,  and  storing  his  mind 
and  memory  with  beautiful  things 
which  will  enrich  his  old  age,  even  if 
he  spends  it  in  the  workhouse,  which 
God  forUd! 

To  think  of  professors  and  of  quiet 
gray  colleges  is  to  be  caught  in  mem- 
ory's most  delicious  snares,  and  inevi- 
tably to  be  led  a  willing  captive  wher- 
ever she  would  take  us.  Friendships, 
escapades,  contests,  triumphs,  failures— 
we  drift  aimlessly  through  the  old  time. 
Then  the  men  we  knew  march  in  pro- 
cession before  us,  and  insensibly  a 
shadow  begins  to  fall  upon  the  picture, 
because  some  of  them  bring  their  trag- 
edies with  them.  Those  who  could 
never  be  brought  to  see  life  with  seri- 
ous eyes,  what  happened  to  them  when 
the  splendid  years  were  gone?  Some 
were  mere  sponges  afterwards  as  be- 
fore, and  lived  contentedly  upon  the 
fruits  of  the  labor  of  those  who  had 
gone  before  them.  Some,  for  whom  a 
kindly  fate  had  made  no  such  provi- 
sion, woke  up  to  a  drudge's  life.  Some, 
the  animals,  after  exhausting  fathers* 
endurance  and  breaking  mothers' 
hearts,  went  abroad  to— well,  perhaps 
to  drive  hansom  cabs  in  the  Australian 
bush.  Let  the  vision  go.  They  had  their 
chance,  they  had  their  time;  they  flung 
away  the  one  and  made  the  most  of  the 
other;  now  they  pay  the  price  to  the 
uttermost  farthing,  while  others  tread 
merrily  in  their  footprints. 

The  type  is  repeated  in  other  ranks 
of  society.  There  are  wild  sparks  also 
among  your  working  men,  who  are 
charming  and  gay  for  a  while  (though 
their  time  is  short),  and  then  rapidly 
degenerate  and  join  the  ranks  of  those 
who  were  "born  tired."  They  live  with- 
out scruple  upon  the  scanty  wages  of 
their  parents  and,  later,  upon  the  earn- 
ings of  their  wives.  Their  occupation 
is  to  be  out  of  work,  and  to  look  for 
the  job  which  is  never  found.  They  be- 
gin to  stoop  and  to  slouch,  and  to  lose 
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the  firm  look  and  steady  carriage  of  the 
self-respecting  man.  Sometimes  they 
take  up  their  abode  in  tlie  workhouse 
and  drag  out  their  days  there,  some- 
tii^es  they  remain  shiftless  and  thrift- 
less burdens  at  home,  sometimes  they 
spend  long  hours  between  two  boards 
which  invite  the  passers-by  to  dine  at 
8omebody*s  restaurant,  or  to  go  and  see 
somebody  else  in  the  latest  farce,  or  to 
buy  somebody's  poems,  sometimes  they 
make  the  streets  hideous  with  senti- 
mental hymns  sung  out  of  tune. 

Not  every  man  whose  boots  are  burst, 
whose  clothes  are  frayed,  who  eagerly 
volunteers  to  lift  your  box  on  to  your 
cab  or  to  do  any  casual  Job  belongs  to 
the  army  of  ne'er-do-weels.  Occasion- 
ally a  good  man  meets  with  reverses; 
if  he  be  a  good  man  indeed  he  will  do 
anything  and  everything  to  earn  an 
honest  penny,  which  penny  when 
earned  he  will  take  to  the  thrifty  wife 
at  home.  Such  a  man,  well  known  to 
the  present  writer,  met  with  a  series 
of  misfortunes  through  no  fault  of  his 
own.  Things  were  hard  enough  to 
break  down  the  average  man,  and  the 
wolf  was  very  near  the  door;  but  our 
friend  hired  a  barrow,  was  off  and 
away  to  the  country  before  dawn  to 
grub  up  fern  and  other  roots  to  sell  in 
the  streets,  and  somehow  he  tided  over 
the  difficult  time.  He  and  his  like  are 
not  easily  beaten;  such  men  in  all 
classes  are  the  backbone  of  the  nation. 

Among  the  varied  types  of  men,  the 
man  who  is  always  fit  is  as  familiar  as 
any.  He  keeps  himself  before  our  eyes, 
not  because  his  class  is  numerous,  but 
because  he  radiates  energy.  He  rows 
in  the  'Varsity  boat,  he  climbs  in  the 
Alps,  he  rides,  he  runs,  he  is  a  crick- 
eter, and  in  all  these  things  he  excels. 
Even  in  business,  in  the  office,  in  court, 
in  the  schoolroom,  he  makes  his  pres- 
ence felt,  for  he  carries  with  him  a  ro- 
bustness which  suggests  the  mountains 
or  the  moors  In  the  midst  of  the  most 


incongruous  surroundings.  The  strong 
man  always  receives  a  tribute  of  ad- 
miration, not  unmixe<},  it  may  be,  with 
a  tribute  of  vague  discomfort,  from  the 
less  gifted. 

Come  and  see  strong  men  at  work  in 
an  unfamiliar  scene.  Our  way  lies 
down  a  broad  thoroughfare  lighted  by 
the  gas  standards  of  the  streets,  and, 
still  more  effectually,  by  the  flaming  gas 
in  the  shop  windows.  There  are  some 
wild  regions  at  the  back  of  tliis  broad 
road,  and  it  would  go  ill  with  the 
neighborhood  should  the  light  fail.  It 
will  not  fail.  Day  by  day,  night  by 
night,  year  in,  year  out,  strong  men, 
most  of  them  imported  from  the  coun- 
try, are  making  London's  gas  that  the 
world  may  turn  night  into  day.  We 
are  going  to  see  them  at  their  work. 
We  turn  here  down  a  side  street, 
through  the  main  gates,  along  dimly 
lighted  ways,  past  huge  structures 
which  tower  into  the  sky,  across  bare 
spaces,  warily  avoiding  giant  pipes, 
past  warehouses,  engine-rooms,  carpen- 
ters' shops,  smithies,  sheds  full  of  carts, 
mountains  of  coke,  till  at  last  we  find 
ourselves  in  a  large  whitewashed  room. 
A  dozen  men  are  resting  here  for  a 
little  while  between  the  shifts.  The 
place  is  heated  by  a  huge  fire  on  which 
tea  is  being  boiled  and  suppers  cooked. 
The  men  are  dressed  for  their  work  in 
flannel  shirts,  rough  trousers,  heavy 
boots,  and  wide-awake  hats  whose 
broad  brims  can  be  turned  down  to 
shield  the  eyes.  Their  everyday  clothes 
are  put  away  in  the  lockers  that  line 
the  walls.  Huge  leather  gloves, 
smirched  with  tar  and  grimy  with  coal, 
lie  on  the  rough  table  where  some  are 
playing  dominoes  or  shove-half -penny 
to  while  away  tlie  time.  In  an  adjoin- 
ing room  is  a  long  trough  full  of  hot 
water  which  looks  as  if  it  had  been 
well  washed  in.  Time  Is  up,  and  .they 
troop  out  of  the  door,  we  with  them,  to 
a  long  gallery  paved  with  Iron,  lined  on 
one  side  with  coal  bunkers  and  on  the 
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other  with  innumerable  iron  doors  from 
wliich  an  overpowering  heat  streams 
upon  us.  Everywhere  is  the  smell  of  hot 
iron-  The  place  is  full  of  dark  shad- 
ows, and  the  air  is  thick  with  steam  and 
dust  Above  our  heads  labyrinths  of 
serpentine  pipes  coil  themselves  away 
and  away  till  they  are  lost  to  sight. 

One  of  the  men,  with  a  curt  word  of 
warning  to  us,  seizes  mysterious  han- 
dles   and  wrenches  open  one  of    the 
many   iron   doors.     Long   tongues   of 
flame  leap  out  at  him,  but  of  these  he 
takes  no  notice.    With  a  mighty  effort 
he  raises    an  iron  bar  some    ten  feet 
long,  armed  at  one    end  with  a  huge 
rake;  this  he  introduces  into  the  fur- 
nace, and  with    it  rakes  out  the    ex- 
hausted coal,  which  has  been  baking 
for    hours.     Somebody    has    opened  a 
trap-door  at  our  feet,  and  the  brawny 
giant  with  the  rake  deftly  shoots  the 
masses  of  glowing  coke  into  the  yawn- 
ing mouth,  by  wliich  it  descends  into 
a  row  of  waiting  trucks  below,  to  be 
carted    away,    and    extinguished    and 
cooled  with  a  water  spray.    The  heat 
is  terrific,  for  other  men  are  doing  the 
same    thing    all    round    us,    and    the 
gloomy  air  shines  with  the  throbbing 
light  of  the  open  furnaces.    The  trap- 
doors are  shut  again,  the  rake,  red  hot 
now,  is  laid  aside,  and  the  man  nearest 
to  us  has  seized  an  enormous  iron  cork- 
screw with  which  he  cleans  the  boiling 
tar  from  the  mouths  of  certain  pipes 
Inside  the  furnace  doors.     Sometimes 
Jets  of  tar  shoot  out  and  splash  upon 
a  part  of  his  bare  arm,  which  is  un- 
protected by  those  gloves,  but  he  goes 
on    grimly  with    his  work.      Now  the 
clearing  and  the  cleaning  are  finished, 
and,  at  the  risk  of  sudden  blindness, 
we  peep  into  one  of  the  retorts.    It  is 
but  a  glimpse  that  we  dare  to  secure, 
but  we  see  that  the  retort  is  a  white- 
hot  tube  some  fifteen  or  eighteen  feet 
long,  about     a  yard  in  diameter,  and 
open  for    the  moment  at     both  ends. 
From  each  end  it  has  been  raked  out. 


and  now  it  lies  hungrily  waiting  to  be 
fed.    Three  men  close  to  us  have  seized 
what     looks     like     a     cheese     scoop, 
some  eight  feet  long,  with  an  iron  bar 
for  a  handle,  and    are  filling  it  with 
about  a  hundredweight  of     coal  dust 
from  the  bunkers.     The  clang  of  iron 
on  the  iron  floor  is  heard  from  the  other 
side  of  the  retorts,  and  is  responded  to 
by  a  similar  signal  from  our  side.    In- 
stantly one  of  our  neighbors  lifts  up 
the  end  of  the  long  shovel,  the  other 
two  slip  a  bar  of    iron  under  it,  the 
three  heave  it  shoulder  high  and  run 
it  at  full  speed  into  one  of  the  retorts. 
With  a    dexterous  twist  the    man  in 
charge  turns  it  upside  down,  leaving 
the    coal  in    the  heart  of    the  retort, 
whence  it  at  once  vomits  smoke  and 
flame.  Already  the  shovel  is  full  again, 
and  is  at  once  discharged  into  the  re- 
tort.    Happily,  its  entrance  seems  to 
choke  for  a  moment  the  licking  fires. 
Once  more  the  process  is  repeated,  then 
the  iron  door  is  slammed  to  and  made 
fast.    All  this  is  done  at  lightning  pace, 
for  if  the  party  on  the  other  side  who 
are  charging  their  half  of  the  retort  get 
their    door  closed  first,  all    the  stray 
flames  will  spurt  out  of  our  end.    Not 
unnaturally  we  make  it  our  aim  that 
our  door  shall  he  the  first  to  shut.    No 
time  to  rest  or  think,  though  the  sweat 
pours  down  in  torrents,  and  the  place 
is  like  the  Pit.    This  time  the  retort  is 
on  the  level  of  a  man's  hips,  and  the 
door    is  immediately  below    tte    one 
which    has  just    been  slammed    and 
made  secure.     Now  this  mouth  too  is 
fed,  and  a  rush  is  made  to  the  lowest 
one,  at  the  height  of    a  man's  knees. 
Surely  this  is  the  last!    No,  three  more 
retorts  are  charged,  and  three     more 
after  that;  then  the  tollers  hurry  away 
to  refresh  their  drouthy  selves.     They 
have  done  the  whole  thing  in  twenty 
minutes,  thus     adding  ten  minutes  to 
the  time  of  rest  allowed  them.     Eight 
times    they  come  and  do    this  work; 
eight  times  they  retire,  the  work  being 
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done;  then  they  go  home  to  bed,  know- 
ing that  London's  supply  of  gas  is  se- 
cure for  some  hours  to  come. 

Once  an  enthusiastic  philanthropist, 
who  thought  he  would  like  to  know  by 
experience  how  men  worked,  laid  aside 
his  superfluous  clotliing  and  lent  a 
hand.  He  cleaned  out  his  share  of  re- 
torts and  helped  to  re-charge  six  of 
them.  Then  he  staggered  away,  and 
it  took  him,  tliree  weeks  to  wash  the 
coal  dust  out  of  his  skin. 

The  right  time  to  pay  a  visit  to  the 
old  college  after  the  years  have  gone  by 
is  during  the  long  vacation,  on  the  oc- 
casion of  Founder's  Day.  Some  men 
go  to  see  their  sons  in  May  week,  but 
the  sorrows  outweigh  the  joys.  Only 
the  porter  at  the  gate  remembers  their 
faces,  and  to  read  strange  names  <m 
the  stairs,  and  to  see  strangers  filling 
the  hall  and  the  quadrangle,  brings  a 
bitter  drop  into  the  cup  wliich  had 
promised  to  be  sweet.  In  the  long  va- 
cation the  strangers  are  dispossessed. 
The  authorities,  with  kindly  tact,  invite 
men  of  the  same  year.  After  the  first 
shock  of  meeting,  and  realizing  that 
tliis  one  with  gray  hair  and  portly 
frame  was  once  a  Rugby  international, 
and  that  one  with  the  clerical  stoop 
once  stroked  the  college  eight,  while 
the  third,  whose  face  is  so  dimly  fa- 
miliar, was  once  an  intimate  friend, 
the  years  drop  away  like  the  dead 
leaves  of  autumn.  Surely  there  is  no 
change  in  the  old  faces!  "My  dear 
fellow,  I  should  have  known  you  any- 
where; you  don't  look  a  day  older,"  is 
said  with  perfect  conviction  on  every 
side.  Threads  are  picked  up  precisely 
where  they  slipped  from  our  hands  at 
the  beginning  of  the  last  and  most  en- 
during "Long";  as  the  swift  moments 
fly  the  old  battles  of  senate  house  and 
river  are  fought  over  again  round  the 
hospitable  board  in  the  well-known 
hall.  Ah,  it  is  good  to  live  again  in 
such  a  past,  even  if  it  be  but  for  a  few 


hours,  and  to  know  tliat  tliere  is  no  life 
like- college  life  I 

The  trams  are  rolling  grumblingly 
down  the  miry  street  Mean  shops  and 
flaring  public-houses  light  up  its  dirt 
and  narrowness  more  effectually  than 
the  gas  supplied  by  a  thrifty  corpora- 
tion. The  reek  of  a  fried-flsh  shop 
drives  the  unwary  stranger  hastily 
across  the  road  into  the  arms  of  the 
reek  of  too  much  humanity.  A  narrow 
door  leads  into  a  dim  passage;  over- 
head is  inscribed  the  legend,  "Beds  for 
single  men,  sixpence  a  night,  three  shil- 
lings a  week."  Every  room  on  every 
floor  of  the  house,  with  the  exception 
of  a  small  one  on  tiie  ground  floor,  is 
filled  with  beds.  It  is  half-past  nine  at 
night  Do^-n  below  is  a  large  kitchen 
furnished  with  a  few  rough  tables,  a 
nunnber  of  strong  wooden  forms,  and 
one  or  two  broken  chairs.  The  gas 
flares,  the  air  is  thick  with  pung^it 
tobacco  smoke,  a  huge  coke  fire  g^oiws 
fiercely  in  the  large  grate.  The  walls 
are  whitewashed  and  are  decorated 
with  pictures  of  heroes  of  the  old  prize- 
ring,  of  modern  pugilistic  champions, 
and  of  shining  and  extinguished  music- 
hall  stars,  varied  by  vilely  executed 
prints  of  stale  tragedies  from  low  peri- 
odicals. There  are  men.  Most  of  them 
are  having  a  frugal  supper  of  fried  fish 
from  the  shc^  opposite,  or  of  bloaters 
freshly  toasted  at  the  coke  fire,  or,  If 
the  eaters  are  in  funds,  of  more  sub- 
stantial fare;  others,  having  supped  or 
being  supperless,  are  smoking  over 
well-thumbed  evening  papers.  In  a  cor- 
ner, seated  in  a  wooden  armchair,  is  a 
powerfully-built  man;  he  is  the  "dep- 
uty," who  keeps  the  king's  peace  in  the 
place,  levies  the  rent,  and  evicts  the 
unsatisfactory.  The  little  back  room 
on  the  first  floor  is  his  and  his  wife's. 
She,  for  her  part  keeps  the  whole  place 
clean,  while  he  is  the  link  between  the 
landlord  (whose  identity  is  hard  to  dis- 
cover), the  lodgers,  and  the  police,  who 
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are  supposed  to  supervise  the  place.  A 
clergyman  from  a  neighboring  church 
is  seated  smoking  on  the  soundest  of 
the  chairs.  He  has  already  read  a 
short  passage  of  the  Bible  aloud,  and 
said  a  few  words  about  it  to  indifferent 
listeners;  now  he  is  trying  to  make 
himself  agreeable  and  to  enter  into 
light  conversation  with  the  men.  On 
the  whole  they  are  more  or  less 
friendly.  When  he  first  came  and  asked 
if  he  might  be  allowed  to  come  one 
evening  a  week  for  half-an-hour  or  so, 
some  of  them  gave  a  surly  assent,  one 
or  two  tried  what  could  be  got  out  of 
him  in  hard  cash,  and,  on  failing,  left 
him  severely  alone  for  the  future,  and 
most  ignored  him  altogether.  That  was 
some  time  ago;  now  they  have  grown 
accustomed  to  him,  and  two  or  three 
willingly  chat  with  liim  about  most 
things  other  than  religion,  while  the 
majority  sit  and  say  nothing,  though 
they  seem  to  listen.  When  the  two  or 
three  conversationalists  are  ajway,  the 
talk  Is  very  one-sided  and  soon  sinks 
into  silence,  so  that  the  visit  on  these 
occasions  is  apt  to  be  brief. 

It  Is  a  "common  lodging-house,"  and 
not  anunf  a vorable  specimen  of  its  class. 
The  men  who  live  there  are  either  bach- 
elors or  widowers,  or  husbands  who 
have  deserted  their  wives  and  families. 
In  the  daytime  they  are  or  are  not  em- 
ployed in  casual  labor,  according  as 
luck  will  have  it;  at  night  they  return 
to  their  hotel.  There  are  other  lodging- 
houses  of  much  the  same  appearance 
but  of  infinitely  worse  character.  Some 
are  dens  of  thieves;  others,  where  men 
and  women  share  the  house,  are  dens 
of  iniquity.  A  few  are  really  good;  the 
majority  are  merely  dreary. 

It  may  not  be  good  for  man  to  live 
alone,  but  there  are  forms  of  college 
life  which  offer  but  an  imperceptible 
shade  of  improvement  upon  loneliness. 

It  is  but  a  step  from  college  to  public 
school,  for  most  men  come  up  to  the 
former  from  the  latter.    There  is  some- 


thing emotional  about  those  words 
•l)ubllc  school"  to  an  Englishman.  He 
thinks  of  sayings  about  Waterloo  and 
Eton,  he  remembers  "Tom  Brown's 
Schooldays"— surely  the  best  and  truest 
account  of  school  ever  written— and  he 
thinks  that  these  great  schools  have 
made  England  what  she  is.  But  after 
all  England  is  many  things,  and  public 
schools  are  many-sided.  There  is  a  side 
to  life  there  which  is  s(Mnetimes  ig- 
nored or  forgotten,  but  looms  very 
large  to  certain  sensitive  souls. 

A  small  room,  four  feet  by  six  feet 
perhaps,  with  a  blazing  fire,  lighted 
candles,  and  closed  window.  Round 
the  walls  are  a  few  sporting  prints  and 
cheap  oleographs;  a  bracket  or  two  and 
the  mantelpiece  are  decorated  with 
chipped  china;  a  large  cupboard  full  of 
school  books  is  fastened  to  one  of  the 
walls.  In  a  wooden  armchair  sits  a 
small  boy  reading.  He  has  only  just 
sat  down,  for  he  lias  not  been  quite  so 
careful  of  the  study  fire  which  is  to 
keep  warm  the  sixth-form  boy  for 
whom  he  fags  as  he  evidently  is  of  his 
own  hearth,  and  consequently  he  has 
just  spent  an  anxious  ten  minutes  in 
begging  hot  coals  and  candle-ends  from 
neighbors,  to  be  drawn  up  into  a  blaze 
by  means  of  a  duster  hastily  snatched 
from  the  matron's  room.  Success  has 
crowned  his  efforts,  and  a  glorious 
stench  of  melting  candles  and  burning 
dusters  awaits  that  sixth-form  boy 
when  he  saunters  leisurely  back  to  his 
study.  No  matter,  the  fire  is  burning, 
and  the  fag's  conscience  is  at  rest.  So 
he  sits  cosily  in  his  sanctum,  and  is  in 
a  moment  far  away  from  the  realitltes 
of  life,  wandering  wherever  Gustave 
Aimard  or  Kingston  will  lead  him. 

Suddenly  he  is  startled  by  the  door 
being  violently  flung  open.  A  large 
form  fills  the  doorway,  and  a  heavy 
hand  is  laid  upon  his  shoulder.  "Go 
and  tell  Jones  that  you  love  him,  and 
give  him  a  kiss,"  says  the  newcomer. 
Now  the  newcomer  is  one  of  the  bullies 
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of  the  bouse,  and  a  thorough-paced 
blackguard,  and  Jones,  his  intimate 
friend,  is  bis  moral  counterpart.  The 
difference  between  them  is  that  where- 
as the  one  is  of  the  wild  bull  type,  the 
other  is  like  a  venomous  snake.  The 
youngster  quakes,  stammers,  grins  mis- 
erably, and  tries  to  wriggle  out  of  the 
situation.  The  result  is  that  his  head 
is  cuffed,  and  that  he  is  dragged  out 
into  the  passage  and  assisted  on  his 
way  by  a  well-directed  kick  that  seems 

to  shatter  his  spine.     **Go  on,  you 

little  fool,  and  tell  him  that  you  love 
him!"  So  he  goes,  and  the  reception 
that  he  meets  with  when  he  timidly 
knocks  at  Jones's  door  and  says, 
"Please,  Jones,  Barker  says  that  I  am 
to  say  .  .  ."  (he  is  not  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed any  further,  for  Jones  has  re- 
ceived funny  little  messages  like  this 
many  a  time  before,  and  knows  what  is 
coming)  can  be  imagined.  This  used 
to  be  a  favorite  and  peculiarly  cruel 
sport.  The  refinement  of  it  was  that 
it  appealed  to  the  imagination  as  well 
as  to  the  body.  The  victim  had  to 
choose  between  the  immediate  terror  of 
the  nearest  bully  and  the  distant  terror 
of  the  things  that  would  follow  the  de- 
livery of  the  message. 

There  was  also  the  dreadful  night- 
time, when  the  big  fellows  came  to  bed. 
It  was  not  so  much  what  they  did— for 
as  a  rule  they  never  got  beyond  rough 
horse-play— as  the  dread  of  what  they 
might  do,  and  the  awful  sense  of  pow- 
erlessness  in  the  hands  of  the  strong 
from  whom  there  was  no  appeal. 

The  worst  bullying  of  all  was  not  at 
the  hands  of  the  big  fellows.  From 
them,  somehow,  it  was  more  or  less 
expected.  By  their  prowess  at  football 
and  the  like  they  had,  so  to  speak, 
earned  the  right  to  bully,  and  we  could 
take  what  they  gave  us  without  loss  of 
self-respect.  Besides  we  were  proud  of 
them,  in  spite  of  what  they  ^occasion- 
ally did  to  us,  for  the  sake  of  what  they 
did  for  the  honor  of  the  house.     The 


present  writer  still  thrills  with  pride  at 
the  memory  of  a  marvellous  goal  kicked 
in  a  great  match  by  a  man  of  whom  he 
cannot  trust  himself  to  think  in  any 
other  connection.  No,  the  bitterest  thing 
to  a  youngster  was  to  be  bullied  by  a 
boy  just  a  little  stronger  than  himself, 
who  had  no  claim  upon  his  reverence, 
whose  tyranny  brought  with  it  self -con- 
tempt to  him  who  endured.  It  would 
be  idle  to  enter  into  sordid  details,  nor 
would  mere  descriptions  explain  the  re- 
sulting bitterness.  Let  it  suffice  to  say 
that  before  the  writer's  mind  rises  a 
picture  of  a  small  boy  kneeling  on  his 
study  floor,  and  praying  with  scalding 
tears  that  God  would  take  vengeance 
on  another  who  had  been  amusing  him- 
self at  his  expense. 

One  more  scene,  in  London  again— 
in  a  remote  and  dingy  part  of  London. 
The  monotonous  level  of  the  two- 
storeyed  houses  is  broken  only  by  (com- 
paratively) towering  buildings  of  three 
kinds,  representing  three  of  the  great 
influences  brought  to  bear  upon  Lon- 
don life,  namely,  public-houses,  schools, 
and  churches.  It  is  the  last  type  that 
concerns  us.  The  particular  church 
which  we  are  visiting  is,  like  the 
houses,  two-storeyed.  Upstairs  is  the 
church,  dim  and  ghostly  in  the  wan 
light  of  a  December  evening.  Down- 
stairs is  a  huge  room  extending  nearly 
the  whole  length  of  the  building.  It 
is  brilliantly  lighted,  and  is  packed  to 
suffocation  with  boys  and  girls,  for  it 
is  the  Christmas  treat  of  the  Band  of 
Hope.  Children  of  ages  ranging  from 
five  to  flfteen  are  there,  all  of  them  in- 
spired with  a  fixed  determination  to 
extract  all  possible  happiness  from  a 
crowded  two  hours  of  enjoyment.  At 
one  end  of  the  hall  is  a  stage,  hidden 
by  a  curtain  on  which  all  eyes  are  ex- 
pectantly fixed.  A  piano  Is  wedged 
firmly  in  the  mfdat  of  a  throng  of  little 
Olios  near  the  ^Xivv^^,  and  the  pianist 
plays    menily    on    under    difficulties. 
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Some  of  the  members  are  going  to  per- 
form a  cantata,  "Golden  Hair  and  the 
Three  Bears,"  which  they  have  been 
rehearsing  busily  for  weeks.  The  stage- 
manager  who  has  trained  the  children, 
has  taught  them  words  and  music  and 
action,  has  evolved  order  out  of  chaos, 
has  known  what  to  do  and  how  to  do 
it— and,  above  all,  has  done  it— is  a 
teacher  from  the  big  Board  schools 
over  the  way.  By  day  she  teaches  a 
large  class;  In  the  evenings  she  is  the 
responsible  teacher  for  the  girl's  de- 
partment of  the  Continuation  classes; 
in  her  leisure  hours  she  has  plenty  to 
do  at  home.  But  she  has  found  time  to 
come  for  the  past  three  months  to  work 
up  this  cantata  to  a  high  state  of  per- 
fection. To-night  she  will  get  no  credit 
from  the  audience,  who  care  nothing 
for  the  long  hours  of  preparation,  and 
know  nothing  of  the  difficulties  with 
twenty  children  and  cramped  space 
behind  the  scenes.  Her  reward  is  the 
excellence  of  the  performance,  and  the 
uproarious  joy  of  the  children,  audience 
and  performers  alike. 

Ha!  the  curtain  has  gone  up.  Like 
the  Elizabethan  Stage  Society  we  dis- 
pense with  scenery.  They  do  it  on 
principle,  we  for  economy's  sake;  but 
everybody  knows  that  the  red  curtains 
round  the  stage  are  really  forest  glades, 
that  Tom,  Dick,  Hany,  Lizzie  and  oth- 
ers are  not  the  schoolfellows  of  yester- 
day and  to-morrow,  but  fairies  or  some- 
thing of  that  kind,  and  that  their  cos- 
tumes of  muslin  and  sateen  are  pre- 
cisely the  things  that  are  worn  in  fairy- 
land. 

The  storj'  is  the  old  fnmUftir  tvAvy 
tale  of  our  childhood  with  slight  modi- 
fications; but  the  stoiy  is  of  as  little 
importance  in  a  cantata  as  it  is  in  a 
musical  comedy.  The  supreme  thing 
is  to  see  and  hear  the  bears.  They  are 
wonderful  creations.  Mrs.  Bear  and  the 
little  bear  are,  in  dally  life,  two  small 
boys:  to-night  they  are  dressed  from 
head  to  foot  in  bear  skins,  their  heads 
being  concealed  in  masks  of  papier-macM 
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covered  with  fur,  moulded  to  the  cor- 
rect shape,  with  gleaming  eyes  and  ter- 
rible red  mouths  which  open  and  shut. 
The  effect  is  grotesque  but  realistic,  for 
all  the  world  like  real  bears  posing  in 
humanized  attitudes.  The  big  bear  is 
in  ordinary  life  the  curate.  Unhappily 
ke  is  too  large,  as  agonized  experlmeni 
has  conclusively  proved,  to  squeeze 
into  the  third  skin,  being  what  milli- 
ners call  "out-size."  He  has,  however, 
donned  the  headpiece,  swathed  his 
manly  form  in  a  greatcoat  borrowed 
from  a  friend  still  larger  than  himself, 
covered  his  hands  with  fur  gloves  and 
his  legs  with  sheepskin  door-mats,  and 
the  whole  effect  is  indescribable.  It  is 
also  somewhat  terrifying  to  the  young- 
est part  of  the  audience,  as  Mr.  Bear, 
when  his  head  is  screwed  on  the  right 
way,  stands  nearly  seven  feet  high,  and 
looks  perfectly  capable  of  dining  freely 
upon  chubby  children. 

Fear  is  swallowed  up  in  delight  as 
the  evening  progresses.  The  rippling 
laughter  and  the  enthusiastic  applause 
of  the  child  audience  tell  of  consum- 
mate happiness.  Every  heart  thrills 
with  sympathy  with  Golden  Hair  in 
her  desperate  quest.  Every  mouth  wa- 
ters as  she  eats  the  last  spoonful  of  the 
little  bear's  sugary  porridge.  Every 
nerve  tingles  dell clously  when  three  hun- 
gry bears  return  to  find  empty  bowls, 
tumbled  beds,  and  Golden  Hair  fast 
asleep.  Ever>'  voice  is  uplifted  in 
cheers  for  the  escaping  maiden  and  in 
Jeers  for  the  discomfited  bears. 

Too  soon  it  ends,  but  it  will  be  re- 
membered and  talked  of  for  years  to 
come.  As  others  date  the  years  by 
Derby  winners,  so  the  children  make 
milestones  of  their  cantatas.  Some  of 
them  come  from  rough  homes;  some 
know  painfully  well  what  it  is  to  be 
cold  and  himgry.  Well,  perhaps  the 
very  contrast  between  to-night  and  the 
ordinary  days  has  quickened  their  en- 
joyment of  the  passing  hour,  and  will 
flood  the  memory  with  a  more  golden 
fflory.  77.  O.  D.  Latham. 
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The  following  account  of  a  roebuck's 
career,  up  to  the  sixth  year  of  his  life, 
is  actual  fact,  and  written  from  per- 
sonal knowledge.  Of  course  there  are 
many  incidents  omitted;  but  I  have  en- 
deavored to  collect  here  together  those 
which  I  considered  might  be  of  most 
interest  to  the  general  reader.  And  I 
believe  that  those  who  have  studied  the 
habits  of  roe-deer  will  be  interested  to 
read  of  wliat  I  saw  happen  in  the 
"fairy  ring."  It  seemed  to  me  tliat  the 
old  doe  vTished  to  combine  teaching 
with  amusement,  for  the  game  was  evi- 
dently splendid  practice  in  rapid  turn- 
ing. How  often  the  life  of  a  hunted 
wild  animal  depends  on  its  ability  to 
double  quickly! 


The  first  time  I  saw  him  was  In  the 
company  of  his  mother  and  a  sister, 
whom  he  much  resembled.  He  was 
playing  and  nibbling  along  the  soft 
edge  of  u  little  tarn.  What  a  dainty, 
nimble,  unconcerned-looking  little  per- 
son he  was!  I  sat  hidden  on  a  hillock 
about  200  yards  distant  watching  the 
trio.  His  mother  was  a  very  large  old 
doe,  whom  I  had  known  by  sight  for 
several  seasons:  but  this  was  the  only 
one  in  which  she  had  been  successful 
in  rearing  both  her  infants  to  such  an 
age  of  semi-independence.  I  have  rea- 
son to  believe  that  a  poaching  collie 
destroyed  her  first  family.  What 
happened  to  the  collie  I  alone 
could  tell,  but  I  have  private 
reasons  for  not  doing  so.  Out  of  the 
old  doe'.s  second  family  of  twins  one 
survived— a  strapping  young  daughter. 

The  third  year  of  our  acquaintance, 
of  which  I  now  write,  she  had  two 
really  bonnie  bairns  to  show,  and  very 
rareful  and  watchful  she  was  of  them. 
Her  former  experiences  in  trying  to 
raise  a  family  had  taught  her  much. 
How    constantly    she    Jerked    up    her 


head  and  stood  almost  motionless  for 
minutes  together  looking  and  sniffing, 
the  only  movement  being  the  twitch- 
ing of  her  large  ears  to  keep  oflC  the 
gnats,  which  were  almost  intolerable. 
She  was  evidently  very  determined  to 
succeed  in  raising  a  son  and  heir,  and 
meant  to  avoid  risks,  for  at  this  period 
of  his  life  her  male  offspring  was  a 
very  irresponsible  person,  and  never 
seemed  to  consider  danger.  When  she 
fed,  he  amused  himself  picking  and 
nibbling  along  at  no  great  distance 
from  her  heels.  When  she  bolted,  he 
generally  bolted  too,  running  alongside 
with  his  litUe  sister;  but  I  have  seen 
him  object  to  go,  and  then  his  mamma 
had  to  hustle  him,  with  nose  and  foot, 
in  no  gentle  manner. 

On  the  August  day  when  I  first  be- 
held my  young  forest  lordling  I  was 
out  with  my  rifie  in  search  of  a  rela- 
tion of  his,  whom  I  had  observed  while 
returning  one  evening  from  duck-shoot- 
ing, and  who  had  seemingly  a  nice 
head.  He  had  made  himself  many 
deep  beds  in  the  long  heather  in  the 
hollow  below  where  I  sat,  and  it  was 
standing  almost  in  one  of  these  beds 
that  I  put  a  Mannlicher  bullet  through 
him  on  the  following  evening. 

I  specially  refer  to  this  relative  of  my 
hero  because  he  was  a  buck  remark- 
able for  a  feat  of  strength  of  which  he 
carried  the  proofs  to  his  dying  day. 
When  he  lay  dead  in  the  heather  be- 
fore me  I  noticed  a  curious  mark  on 
his  neck,  and  stooping  to  examine,  dis- 
covered a  stout  wire  snare  fastened 
round  it.  On  removing  tlie  snare, 
which  I  have  carefully  kept  as  a  cu- 
riosity, I  found  a  deep  groove  in  the 
poor  brute's  skin,  with  white  hairs 
edging  it,  proving  that  he  had  worn 
this  unwelcome  collar  for  many  a  long 
day.    The  Jagged  ends  of  wire  had  also 
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scraped  a  white  patch  on  the  ueck.  He 
must  have  had  a  desperate  struggle 
to  break  free,  and  had  many  moments 
of  discomfort  afterwards;  but  he  was 
in  fair  condition,  and  had  a  very  nice 
head,  with  strong  rough  horn. 

I  have  found  and  removed  poachers* 
snares  set  for  roe  more  than  once,  but 
have  never  seen  a  roe  before  with  any 
mark  of  a  snare  on  it 

It  might  have  been  a  week  later 
ere  I  saw  the  old  mother-doe  out  again 
with  her  family,  when  again,  I  found 
her  feeding  by  the  little  tarn  in  the  hol- 
low. I  had  my  rifle  with  me,  and  had 
intended  pushing  farther  east  to  stalk 
a  buck  that  lived  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  away;  but  the  family  attracted 
me,  and  I  resolved  to  stay  and  study 
them,  so  far  as  wind  and  cover  per- 
mitted.    I  was  well  rewarded. 

I  had  seen  them  directly  I  came  over 
the  ridge,  and  assuring  myself  that  I 
was  unobserved,  I  dropped  back  and 
walked  along  under  the  crest  of  the 
hill  parallel  to  the  line  on  which  the 
doe  was  moving. 

The  heather  was  deep  at  the  head 
of  the  tarn,  where  the  ridge  ended,  and 
I  wormed  my  way  through  it  on  knees 
and  elbows  until  I  came  to  a  fat  fir- 
tree,  with  an  old  seedy-looking  whin- 
bush  sticking  up  beside  it  Here  I 
halted,  squatted,  and  fetched  out  my 
binoculars.  I  prefer  binoculars  to  a 
telescope  when  stalking  roe.  They  are 
lighter  and  quicker  to  get  into  action, 
and  can  be  used  in  long  heather  and 
among  trees,  where  a  telescope  from 
its  length  would  be  almost  useless. 

Having  got  into  a  nice  comfortable 
position,  I  proceeded  to  watch  Mrs. 
Roe  and  her  infants,  but  was  not  per- 
mitted that  pleasure  for  long.  The  old 
lady  ate  and  moved  quickly,  her  chil- 
dren close  at  heel.  The  latter  seemed 
to  taste  more  than  they  ate,  and.  like 
other  Highlanders  I  have  known, 
"tasting"  seemed  to  produce  in  them 
hilarity;   for  occasionally   down   went 


their  heads,  up  went  their  heels,  and 
after  their  mother  they  dashed  with  a 
sort  of  squirming  side-kick,  quite  their 
own  and  not  easily  imitated. 

Suddenly  the  old  doe  halted,  looked 
round  at  her  little  dappled  brats,  then 
turned  to  her  left  and  set  off  up 
and  over  the  ridge  on  her  side  of 
the  tarn,  the  brats  following,  and  in 
a  fefw  seconds  all  three  were  out  of 
sight 

I  could  not  understand  the  reason 
of  this  movement  There  appeared  to 
be  no  sign  or  sound  of  an  enemy,  and 
I  felt  absolutely  certain  that  they  had 
not  winded  me,  for  the  air  was  still 
as  air  as  could  be.  I  resolved  to  stalk 
them,  and  to  try  and  spy  their  move- 
ments a  second  time. 

Some  400  yards  ahead  v^as  a  deep 
young  fir-planting,  to  which  roe  often 
run  when  danger  threatens.  A  wide 
fir-studded  hollow  lay  between  the 
ridge  and  the  planting.  If  the  old  doe 
had  not  taken  her  infants  straight  to 
covert,  my  best  chance  of  a  second 
view  was  to  turn  southwards  and  come 
in  at  the  top  end  of  the  hollow  near 
the  young  planting.  This  I  did,  and 
as  I  was  cautiously  advancing  to  spy 
I  suddenly  caught  sight  of  a  large  pair 
of  ears  appearing  over  the  edge  of  the 
hill,  and  not  more  than  thirty  yards 
from  me.  I  dropped  into  the  heather 
at  once,  and  crawled  a  yard  or  two 
to  the  right  to  the  cover  of  an  old 
broken  tree.  Here  I  cautiously  raised 
myself  and  peered  forward.  I  could 
see  no  more  than  the  back  of  the  head 
and  ears  of  a  large  doe,  apparently 
standing  listening.  Presently  the  head 
and  ears  disappeared,  and  quickly  and 
silently  I  crept  forward  to  another 
tree  some  ten  yards  farther  on.  Here 
I  raised  myself  again,  and  found  the 
doe  in  full  view,  and  certainly  within 
a  gunshot  of  me.  She  appeared  total- 
ly unaware  of  my  presence  and  what 
she  was  about  I  could  not  imagine,  for 
she  strolled  backwards  and  forwards. 
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as  a  man  might  who  was  making  up 
his  mind  about  something. 

Suddenly  she  sprang  forward  a  yard 
or  two  into  a  round  open  space  in  the 
heather,  hitherto  unnoticed  by  me,  and 
began  running  round  and  round.  As  if 
from  out  of  the  very  earth,  and  almost 
at  the  same  moment,  into  the  circle 
jumped  Master  Buck  and  his  sister, 
and  before  I  had  time  to  guess  at  what 
was  going  to  happen,  I  found  myself 
the  solitary  spectator  of  certainly  the 
most  novel  and  graceful  circus  I  had 
ever  seen,  or  may  ever  hope  to  see 
again. 

Round  went  the  old  doe  faster  and 
faster,  her  children  after  her;  then  she 
faced  about,  chasing  the  latter  this 
time;  again,  she  turned  and  was  fol- 
lowed; and  so  the  game  went  on.  Pres- 
ently all  three  were  out  of  the  ring, 
led  by  the  doe,  and  bounding  away 
through  the  heather,  over  the  ridge  and 
out  of  sight.  I  thought  that  I  had 
seen  the  last  of  them  for  one  day;  but 
not  so:  back  I  beheld  the  performers 
coming  at  full  gallop,  and  this  time 
they  had  another  performer  with  them. 
Last  year's  fawn  had  joined  the  troupe. 
On  they  all  came  without  a  stop,  and 
into  the  fairy  ring,  where  I  was 
treated  to  another  graceful  perform- 
ance, which  seemed  rather  more  com- 
plicated than  the  first.  I  wish  I  had 
studied  it  better;  but  I  was  so  sur- 
prised at  the  whole  thing,  and  it  was 
over  so  quickly,  that  I  really  had  not 
a  fair  chance  to  grasp  every  detail.  In 
a  few  minutes  the  ring  was  empty,  the 
performers  out  of  sight,  and  I  left 
alone  to  wonder  if  what  I  saw  was 
real  or  imaginary.  Real  it  certainly 
was,  for  when  my  astonishment  had 
worn  off  a  little  I  got  up  and  went  for- 
ward to  view  the  fairy  circle,  where 
I  fouhd  abundant  traces  of  my  fairies, 
and  a  few  yards  away  I  found  another 
circle,  which  was  evidently  in  use, 
and  farther  on  another,  which  ap- 
peared old  and  disused.    In  one  stood 


a  tree,  in  another  two  stumps  of  trees 
cut  down,  the  latter  being  the  one  most 
in  use,  to  judge  by  the  state  of  the 
ground. 

I  went  home  happy  that  evening,  for 
I  felt  that  I  had  been  a  witness  to  a 
spectacle  few  sportsmen  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  witnessing.  It  was  all 
beautiful  too,  and  strangely  pictu- 
resque. The  tall  dark  firs  with  their 
long  shadows,  the  deep  fading  heather 
ail  around,  the  bright  gleam  of  water 
through  the  trees,  and  the  real  fairies 
caught  playing  in  the  magic  ring.  The 
picture  was  my  own,  to  hang  for  ever 
in  my  mind's  long  gallery  of  sporting 
scenes.  At  present  it  is  the  gem  of 
the  collection. 


II. 


To  the  roe-stalker  the  second  year  in 
the  life  of  a  buck  Is  particularly  unin- 
teresting. Inasmuch  as  a  year-old  buck 
might  as  well  be  a  ghost,  for  in  stalk- 
ing language  he  has  no  *'head"  and  no 
"body.**  Nor  has  he  properly  mate- 
rialized even  in  his  third  year.  He  may 
show  something  of  a  body,  if  the  feed- 
ing is  good;  but  his  horns  are  just  little 
sticks  of  things,  trying  to  throw  out 
brow-points.  In  the  fourth  year  I  have 
seen  bucks  with  quite  nice  heads,  but 
have  always  noted  that  these  fourth- 
year  heads  were  more  remarkable  for 
length  than  strength.  Long  thin 
points,  weak  stems,  and  shallow  coro- 
nates was  the  general  style;  but  though 
slender,  I  have  seen  them  nicely  rough. 
I  attribute  the  roughness  to  the  excep- 
tionally good  feeding  roe  obtain  on 
the  ground  where  most  of  my  studies 
in  roe-life  were  made. 

From  the  time  when  I  first  saw  my 
young  lord  of  the  woods  playing  in  the 
fairy  ring  with  his  mother  and  sister 
until  he  reached  his  fourth  year,  there 
is  not  much  of  interest  to  write  about 
him.  I  saw  him  frequently  each  year, 
and  usually  about  the  same  spot.    Af- 
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ter  the  beginning  of  September,  bow- 
ever,  be,  with  the  others,  would  shift 
about  from  end  to  end  of  the  big  wood, 
always  returning  in  the  summer  to 
the  old  haunts. 

There  is  a  loch  of  fair-sized  dimen- 
sions lying  among  the  trees  a  little  to 
the  west  of  these  haunts,  and  late  in 
September,  when  most  of  the  barley  is 
cut,  many  wild-duck  gather  in  to  its 
waters  at  dusk.  Hidden  in  the  heath- 
er by  this  loch  I  and  my  old  brown 
spaniel  have  often  lain  at  sunset,  and 
waited,  sometimes  through  a  long  pe- 
riod of  darkness,  for  the  big  sea-fed 
mallards  to  flight  in  at  the  rising  moon 
and  flowing  tide.  It  is  not  well  for  the 
timid  to  be  out  by  a  woodland  High- 
land loch  in  the  early  moments  of  dark- 
ness.  The  strange  cries  and  sounds 
from  earth,  air,  and  water  are  weird 
in  the  extreme.  I  know  a  man  who 
was  followed  off  the  hill  by  something 
shrieking  at  him  in  the  dark.  He  had 
a  flshing-rod  with  him  and  hit  at  the 
thing,  which  was  close  to  him,  but  he 
never  touched  it,  and  it  was  too  dark 
to  see  a  yard's  distance.  A  bird  it 
must  have  been,  but  of  what  sort 
would  be  difficult  to  tell;  probably  it 
was  an  owl. 

When  the  shadows  were  beginning  to 
deepen  round  the  loch  how  often  I 
have  seen  the  Buck,  sometimes  alone, 
sometimes  in  company,  appear  sudden- 
ly by  its  waters,  as  if  from  nowhere, 
and  come  feeding  towards  me,  often 
to  within  a  very  short  distance  of  my 
hiding-place  beneath  a  low-spreading 
Iflr-tree.  Once  I  could  almost  have 
thrown  my  cap  on  him;  but  he  passed 
away  feeding  across  the  wind,  without 
ever  seeming  to  be  aware  of  danger. 
And  when  it  was  almost  too  dark  to 
see  anything,  he  has  come  splashing 
through  the  shallow  water  till  I  fan- 
cied he  could  only  be  a  few  yards  dis- 
tant. Several  times  this  happened 
within  less  than  half  an  hour  of  rapid 
firing  at  ducks.     Either  the  darkness 


rendered  him  boid  or  it  made  him 
foolish.  1  have  never  decided  which. 
If  he  happened  to  get  wind  of  me  when 
I  was  going  off  the  hill  in  the  moon- 
light or  darkness,  he  would  go  bound- 
ing away  through  the  heather  barking 
like  a  collie,  and  I  could  hear  him 
stamping  about  on  the  hard  dry  knolls 
on  my  left,  evidently  In  no  end  of  a 
rage  at  being  disturbed  at  such  an 
hour. 

1  saw  him  flred  at  mor^  than  once 
during  this  third  year,  when  the  guns 
were  owt  after  blackgame,  but,  to  my 
joy,  each  time  he  escaped— once  from 
a  shot  at  close  quarters.  How  he  was 
n'.Issed  is  a  wonder,  but  he  was,  and  I 
was  glad,  for  he  looked  a  promising 
buck,  and  I  had  a  personal  Interest  In 
him. 

How  many  roedeer  are  knocked  over 
by  shot-guns  in  a  drive,  like  hares  and 
rabbits!  If  only  the  organizers  of  these 
roe-drives  knew  what  splendid  stalking 
the  gallant  little  roebuck  affords,  I 
am  :Jure  they  would  spare  him  for  the 
more  noble  method  of  sport  And,  as 
I  believe  I  have  read  in  Millais*  excel- 
lent work  on  dear,  a  good  pair  of  roe- 
buck horns  is  a  far  rarer  trophy  than 
a  pair  from  the  head  of  a  stag. 

III. 

My  lord  the  Buck  In  his  fourth  year 
was  more  advanced  for  his  age  than 
any  roe  that  I  remember  to  have  seen. 
I  studied  his  head  through  the  glass 
on  more  than  one  occasion,  and  was 
struck  at  once  by  the  flne  set-on  of  the 
horns  for  so  young  an  animal.  Most 
of  the  heads  which  I  have  seen  at  my 
old  home,  belonging  to  what  I  judged 
to  be  four-year-old  bucks,  have  shown 
a  distinctly  narrow  t«idency;  indeed 
the  horns  In  most  cases  were  almost 
parallel  to  each  other.  But  In  older 
beasts  the  set-on  Is  different  It  be- 
comes a  V-shape,  which  of  course  gives 
the  head  a  far  better  appearance.    This 
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increase  in  span  comes,  I  believe,  in  the 
flftli-year  gtowth  of  horn,  and  once  it 
appears  it  remains  until  old  age. 
There  hangs  from  the  wall  at  home  the 
head  of  a  very  old  roebuck,  with  horns 
that  have  distinctly  deteriorated,  but 
their  set-on  is  perfect  I  shot  that  buck 
on  the  22nd  of  November,  1889.  I  be- 
lieve that,  as  a  rule,  roebucks  shed 
their  horns  about  three  weeks  before 
that  date. 

I  was  returning  home  rather  late  one 
evening  from  a  long  and  tiring  prowl 
after  a  good  buck,  whose  haunts  lay  a 
mile  or  two  eastwards  from  those  of 
my  hero,  when  i  suddenly  sighted  the 
latter  scraping  his  horns  on  a  fir-sap- 
ling, about  200  yards  or  so  away  from 
me.  This  was  my  first  view  of  him 
as  a  four-year-old.  I  guessed  it  was  him 
at  once,  for  the  forester,  who  knows 
something  of  the  ways  of  roe,  had  in- 
formed me  that  he  was  back  on  the 
old  ground. 

As  my  lord  appeared  to  be  busy  and 
had  not  noticed  me,  I  lay  down  by  a 
tussock  of  heather  and  proceeded  to 
examine  him  through  the  glass.  He 
was  certainly  an  exceptionally  fine  an- 
imal for  bis  age,  insomuch  that  I  be- 
gan to  doubt  if  it  was  my  old  friend. 
But  roebucks,  unless  much  disturbed, 
seldom  wander  so  early  as  August,  and 
the  forester,  who  had  told  me  where  I 
should  find  him,  is  seldom  wrong  as  to 
the  movements  of  the  deer.  He  watches 
them  closely,  and  has  opportunities  of 
doing  so  that  no  one  else  has,  for  he 
lives  among  them. 

I  had  time  to  study  my  lord  well  be- 
fore he  moved  off,  which  was  in  the 
wrong  direction,  and  as  darkness  was 
approaching  I  resolved  to  leave  him 
unstalked  for  that  day.  I  considered, 
however,  that  he  was  worth  having, 
there  being  few  good  heads  to  be  seen 
that  season,  so  was  up  and  after  him 
at  daybreak  next  morning.  But  no 
luck.  I  saw  him  and  stalked  him,  but 
he  vanished  in  some  mysterious  fashion 


before  I  could  get  within  shot.  And 
the  same  thing  happened  the  next 
morning,  and  on  many  other  mornings. 
Tthen  I  tried  the  evening  stalk  again. 
I  saw  nothing  of  him  the  first  evening. 
On  the  second,  as  1  came  over  a  ridge 
into  deep  heather,  up  jumped  a  buck 
about  a  gunshot  away,  and  bolted  off 
towards  a  brake  of  whin  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  hollow,  where  he 
stood  broadside  on,  offering  a  fair 
chance  for  a  shot,  if  a  trifle  too  far 
off.  It  was  a  buck  I  could  see  well 
enough,  and  I  felt  pretty  sure  the  one 
I  sought;  but  there  was  no  time  to 
fumble  for  the  glass  to  make  sure.  If 
I  wanted  to  get  him  I  must  take  my 
shot  quickly,  and  standing,  for  a 
kneeling  shot  waa  out  of  the  question 
in  heather  that  reached  to  the  waist 
I  stood  firm,  took  as  quick  and  cool  an 
aim  as  I  could,  and  fired.    He  fell. 

It  did  not  take  long  to  get  up  to  where 
he  lay;  but  judge  of  my  disgust  to  find 
that  I  had  knocked  over  a  wretched 
little  three-year-old,  with  horns  like 
penknife  handles— "just  wee  bit 
stickles,"  as  I  heard  them  described  af- 
terwards. 

However,  It  is  well  to  be  philosophi- 
cal. My  big  friend  was  still  to  be  got, 
and  no  doubt  this  little  fellow  would 
taste  as  well  as  he  in  a  pasty.  I  found, 
too,  that  I  had  made  an  interesting,  if 
flukey,  shot.  My  rifle  was  sighted 
rather  high  and  to  the  right,  which  fact 
I  had  forgotten  to  allow  for  In  firing, 
with  the  result  that  the  bullet  had 
caught  the  little  buck  on  the  extreme 
end  of  his  spine  and  paralyzed  him.  So 
the  venison  was  very  little  spoilt:  but 
otherwise  he  had  no  luck,  for  half  an 
inch  more  to  the  right  would  have 
missed  him! 

I  soon  had  him  gralloched.  and  with 
feet  coupled  together  I  slung  him  over 
ray  shoulder  and  strode  off  to  the  for- 
ester's house,  about  three-quarters  of 
a  mile  distant 
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witness  to  the  murder  of  his  relative  I 
know  not;  but  this  I  know,  that  he  de- 
serted this  part  of  the  big  wood  for  the 
remainder  of  the  year.  At  any  rate,  I 
saw  him  there  no  more  before  I  had  to 
go  South. 

IV. 

The  year  following  I  was  late  in  get- 
ting North.  It  was  the  beginning  of 
September  ere  I  got  up  to  the  haunts 
of  the  roe.  As  usual,  I  made  my  first 
inquiries  from  the  keepers,  and  bal- 
anced what  they  told  me  against  what 
I  heard  later  from  the  forester.  With- 
out  a  doubt,  from  both  accounts,  my 
lord  the  Buck  had  been  back  in  his  old 
haunts  all  the  summer,  and  was  re- 
ported to  have  "jist  a  graund  heed." 

He  had  been  frequently  seen  feeding, 
late  in  the  afternoon,  on  a  field  of 
clover  belonging  to  the  forester,  and 
generally  in  the  company  of  two  large 
does.  The  clover  had  been  cut  by  this 
time;  but  he  had  been  seen  also  on  the 
"foggage"  (AnglM,  aftermath)  once  or 
twice,  just  before  dark. 

The  clover-field  bordered  on  the  fir- 
wood  directly  below  the  big  hollow, 
which  was  my  lord's  domain.  I  easily 
found  two  paths  leading  from  the  hol- 
low to  the  clover,  and  on  the  second 
evening  of  my  arrival  home  I  took  up 
a  position  shortly  before  dark  in  view 
of  one  of  these  paths,  but  saw  nothing 
of  the  Buck.  The  next  evening  I 
watched  the  other  path,  with  no  better 
luck.  I  made  up  my  mind  that  he  had 
shifted  his  quarters,  for  I  saw  the  two 
does  on  each  occasion  drifting  down  to- 
wards the  clover  without  their  lord  and 
master.  I  therefore  resolved  on  an 
early  morning  prowl,  and  two  or  three 
days  later  was  on  the  hill  before  dawn. 
There  was  a  fading  moon  in  the  western 
skies,  whose  silver  light  helped  me  on 
my  way  and  brought  me  without  mis- 
hap to  the  back  of  a  long  ridge,  the 
summit  of  which  commanded  a  view 


of  the  edge  of  the  wood,  and  some 
rough  boggy  grazing  right  in  front, 
with  the  forester's  croft  and  the  clover- 
field  to  the  right  To  the  left  a  belt 
of  firs  ran  from  the  top  of  the  ridge  to 
the  wood. 

I  crept  softly  to  this  belt,  and  lay 
down  to  wait  for  the  dawn. 

If  time  and  space  permitted,  what  a 
lot  could  be  written  about  the  mystic 
hour  of  shades,  which  daylight  drives 
hence.  The  tamest,  dullest  nature  must 
have  its  strange  imaginings  in  that 
hour  before  dawn.  Some  weak  natures 
I  have  seen  to  dread  it,  and  croak  for 
the  daylight.  Let  these  latter  stay  in 
their  beds.  This  mystic  hour  is  no  time 
for  them  to  be  abroad.  Would  those 
dark  quickly  moving  objects  on  the 
stubble  alarm  them  into  thinking  some 
terror  was  upon  them?  They  are  only 
blackgame,  probably  descended  from 
the  trees  on  the  belt  but  five  minutes 
before  my  arrival.  And  those  two 
forms  beyond.  What  are  they?  Some- 
thing uncanny?  No;  keep  your  eye 
steady  on  their  movements.  They  are 
hares,  strangely  magnified  in  this  queer 
morning  gloam.  Things  are  gradually 
beginning  to  define  themselves  now. 
The  light  is  coming.  What  a  wet,  gray, 
silvery  look  everything  has.  How 
strangely  those  little  streaks  of  mist 
hang  over  the  scraps  of  water  in  the 
hollow  beneath  me.  What  is  that  form 
standing  up  by  the  rushes?  A  roe?  Too 
big.  It  must  be  some  crofter's  beast. 
More  daylight.  It  must  be  a  roe.  No^ 
yes,  yes;  a  roe,  and  another  lying  down 
near  it.  Both  large  does,  I  have  my  glass 
well  on  them.  Accidentally  I  shift  to 
the  right,  and  what  is  that  comes  into 
focus?  The  head,  neck,  and  shoulders 
of  a  buck,  lying  down,  his  body  more 
than  half  concealed  behind  a  big  tus- 
sock of  rushes.  For  a  few  moments  I 
feel  rather  shaky  with  excitement  so 
I  put  down  the  glass.  I  watch  steadily. 
There  is  daylight  now  to  see  quite 
plainly.    It  is  a  buck  with  a  very  nice 
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head.  The  shape  is  perfect,  the  points 
are  long,  but  I  have  seen  stronger  horn. 
**Another  year,  and  what  a  grand  head 
that  would  make,"  was  my  first 
thought  "Another  year,  and  some  one 
else  may  have  got  it,"  was  my  second. 
From  his  appearance,  position,  and  the 
society  he  was  in,  I  had  not  the  slight- 
est doubt  that  once  more  1  beheld  my 
lord  the  Buck.  Query,  Should  I  take 
the  first  chance  from  where  I  stood,  200 
yards  distant  at  least,  or  should  I  skirt 
round  down  wind  to  the  left  and  come 
up  behind  the  opposite  ridge  to  stalk 
him  through  the  trees?  While  I 
weighed  the  matter  in  my  mind  he 
rose,  and  I  decided  to  risk  a  long  shot 
then  and  there.  I  got  into  a  comfortable 
kneeling  position,  took  a  careful,  steady 
aim,  pulled.  I  missed  him  clean.  The 
bullet  passed  over  his  back,  and  sput- 
tered into  some  shallow  mud  beyond. 
There  was  no  good  trying  another  shot 
at  that  distance  when  he  ran,  so  I  just 
sat  down  and  felt  glum.  I  should  have 
aimed  lower,  I  suppose,  having  to  fire 
down-hill. 

I  never  had  another  chance  of  a  shot 
at  him  that  season,  although  I  saw  him 
frequently,  and  stalked  him  again  and 
again.  He  became  as  cunning  as  a  fox, 
and  knew  every  turn  of  the  undulating 
wooded  ground  on  which  he  lived. 

After  I  went  South  others  tried  for 
him,  but  with  no  better  luck  than  mine. 

He  was  easily  distinguishable,  having 
broken  the  top  off  the  left  horn. 

I  have  now  beside  me  what  I  feel 
pretty  certain  is  the  right  horn  shed  in 
this,  his  fifth  year.  It  was  picked  up 
by  the  forester  in  the  heather  near  his 
haunts.  It  measures  9  1-2  inches  in 
length  and  5  3-4  inches  round  the  burr. 
The  brow-point  is  3  1-8  inches  long. 


V. 


There  is  a  curious  prejudice  In  my 
part  of  the  world  against  killing  roe 
before  August.    Our  folk  say  that  roe 


are  not  in  season  before  that  month, 
which  of  course  I  have  not  the  slight- 
est hesitation  in  saying  is  crass  igno- 
rance. As  a  matter  of  fact,  bucks  are 
off  on  their  honeymoon  about  the  be- 
ginning of  August  In  late  spring  and 
through  the  summer  they  are  in  fair 
condition,  and  have  heads  clear  of  vel- 
vet, besides  liaving  thin  coats,  which, 
in  my  humble  opinion,  show  up  good 
heads  far  better  than  do  heavy  gray 
winter  ones.  After  August,  too,  a  roe's 
hair  gets  loose,  and  by  October,  when 
most  roe  are  killed,  they  have  coats 
which  could  be  pulled  out  In  handfuls. 

But  for  fear  of  offending  I  have  never 
attempted  to  kill  a  buck  before  August, 
a  mistake  that  I  regret;  for  had  I  had 
my  rifle  with  me  one  day  in  April  last 
year  when  out  for  a  spy  on  the  hill,  I 
doubt  not  but  that  I  could  have  slain 
the  finest  buck  I  ever  saw.  And  that 
buck  was  undoubtedly  my  lord  of  other 
years. 

He  was  standing,  when  I  came  on  him 
at  midday,  by  a  little  loch  among  the 
trees  and  heather,  near  to  the  spot 
where  we  had  first  met,  six  years  be- 
fore. His  head  was  turned  from  me  as 
he  gaaed  windward  across  the  water, 
and  a  doe  lay  at  his  feet  I  had  come 
suddenly  over  a  ridge,  and  found  my- 
self not  thirty  yards  from  either  of 
them,  with  the  doe  looking  straight  at 
me.  She  rose  stiflily,  and  her  movement 
caused  the  buck  to  turn  his  head.  He 
was  really  a  grand  beast  The  full 
deep  coronates,  stout  dark  horns,  rough 
as  ancient  birch-trees,  with  long  curved 
points  above,  formed  a  head  such  as  1 
have  never  seen  on  any  living  buck  be- 
fore. It  was  a  head  to  dream  of,— and 
if  I  had  only  had  my  rlfie,  the  wearer 
of  those  grand  horns  was  at  my  mercy. 

I  plugged  an  imaginary  bullet  at  him 
as  he  jogged  slowly  away  with  his 
lady.  He  seemed  to  know  that  there 
was  no  cause  to  hurry,  and  frequently 
turned  to  gaze  back  ere  disappearing 
from  sight  into  the  next  hollow.    I  sat 
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down  in  the  heather  and  sighed,  long- 
ing to  have  such  a  head  as  a  trophy, 
and  yet  inwardly  wondering  at  man's 
lust  to  kill  so  beautiful  a  creature  as  a 
roe. 

The  next  day  I  had  to  go  South. 

I  wonder  if  .those  well  acquainted 
with  the  habits  of  roedeer  have  often 
come  across  the  newly  shed  "velvet" 
from  a  buck's  horns.  Near  to  the  spot 
where  I  saw  the  big  buck  was  a  little 
fir-sapling,  peeled  nearly  white,  and  at 
its  base  I  found,  almost  complete,  the 
velvet  of  both  horns  of  a  roebuck.  I 
put  it  in  an  envelope,  which  1  happened 
to  have  in  my  pocket,  and  have  it  now 
laid  by  somewhere  as  a  curiosity. 

It  was  autumn  when  I  returned  again 
to  the  Highlands.  Many  prowls  had  I 
in  search  of  my  lord  the  Buck.  At 
misty  mom,  at  midgj'  eve,  was  I  upon 
the  liill,  but  no  sight  of  him  could  I  ob- 
tain. Signs  there  were  plenty.  His 
lordship's  beds  were  newly  laid  in  the 
heather,  his  scrapings  on  the  bare  hil- 
locks were  new  and  numerous,  his 
spoor  was  on  every  path,  and  the 
young  trees  which  he  had  ruined  were 
as  plentiful  as  fungus.  Twice  in  the 
early  morning,  when  nearing  his  lord- 
ship's old  haunts,  I  heard  the  loud  rau- 
cous bark  of  a  roe,  and  the  klip-klip, 
bump-bump  of  Its  heels;  but  that  was 
after  the  red  dawn  had  come  and  the 
dazzling  sun  shot  Its  slanting  rays 
through  the  great  wood,  so  that  I  could 
not  see  well  ahead,  nor  tell  if  the  form 
threading  along  through  the  trees  was 
that  of  a  buck  or  doe. 

My  lord  and  I  were,  however,  des- 
tined to  meet  once  again;  but  the  fates 
decreed  that  the  day  of  meeting  should 
be  the  Sabbath.  O  my  lord  Buck,  what 
kind  fortune  is  yours!  For  what  fate 
are  you  destined? 

My  brother,  a  friend  who  had  never 
seen  a  buck,  and  I  took  a  walk  one 
Sunday  afternoon  to  visit  a  loch  on  the 
hill  which  had  lately  been  stocked  with 
trout.     We  lay  for  a  long  time  In  the 


heather  watching  the  fish  rise,  and 
finding  the  hour,  when  we  rose  to  go, 
was  later  than  we  had  imagined,  we 
took  a  short  cut  back  through  the  big 
fir-woods,  which  short  cut  led  us 
through  my  lord's  domain.  Our  friend 
was  particularly  anxious  to  see  a  good 
buck,  so  I  led  the  way  first  by  a  track 
where  I  happened  to  know  a  nice  beast 
was  often  to  be  seen,  but  of  course  on 
that  day  he  was  invisible.  Proceeding 
homewards,  we  entered  a  little  valley 
to  the  east  of  the  part  of  the  wood  that 
my  lord  was  supposed  to  have  selected 
as  his  own,  and  where  I  had  not  seen  a 
roe  that  season.  As  we  came  out  at 
the  far  end,  there,  lying  down  on  the 
slope  before  us,  was  my  lord  himself. 
He  must  have  seen  us  before  we  saw 
him,  but  had  allowed  us  to  approach 
to  within  sixty  or  seventy  yards.  We 
all  three  stood  still  gazing  at  him  in 
rapt  astonishment,  while  he  gazed  in- 
quiringly back  at  us,  with  a  look  which 
said,  **Is  not  the  Sabbath  my  own  to 
rest?"  Then  he  rose,  and  with  two 
loud  sharp  barks  disappeared  over  the 
hill.  I  have  never  seen  him  since.  I 
sought  him  many  times,  but  his  powers 
of  evasion  were  superior  to  mine  of 
pursuit  At  times  I  almost  wondered 
if  he  was  not  «ome  uncanny  phantom, 
the  ghost  of  a  great  buck  of  the  Pleis- 
tocene Age.  But  no,  it  is  he  whom  I 
knew  from  babyhood,  grown  now  to  be 
a  great  lord  of  the  forest,  and  a  master 
of  woodcraft  Are  not  the  marks  of 
his  horns  on  every  sapling  within  his 
domain?  Everywhere  there  is  evidence 
of  a  material  body,— and  of  mischief 
and  temper.  I  feel  practically  certain 
that  the  shed  horn  on  the  table  beside 
me  is  one  that  I  once  saw  gracing  my 
lord's  noble  brow,  and  that  the  "velvet" 
in  the  drawer  was  stripped  by  himself 
from  the  horns  he  carried  last  spring. 
He  is  Just  a  cunning,  cunning  old  buck. 
Whether  we  may  ever  meet  again 
seems  doubtful.  Circumstances  have 
made    it  unlikely  from    my  point    of 
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view.  But  if  he  is  not  to  belong  to  me» 
after  knowing  and  studying  him  for  so 
long,  I  can  only  wish  tliat  he  may  go 
scot-free  all  his  days.    His  grace  is  his 

Blackwood's    Magaslne. 


own,  his  charm  perhaps  that  of  the 
fairies.  Who  has  ever  shot  a  buck  that 
he  saw  initiated  in  the  bewildering 
turns  and  doubling  of  the  fairies'  ring? 
Hugh  M.  Warrand, 


MONNA  VANNA. 


There  are,  in  all  the  works  of  man, 
grades  of  excellence  fairly  easy  to  dis- 
tinguish and  define;  progresses  which 
lead  us  gently,  almost  insensibly,  from 
point  to  point,  making  it  possible  for 
the  thoughtful  onlooker  to  follow  from 
the  first  step  to  the  last,  to  weigh  and 
measure,  to  judge  with  nicety  and  pre- 
cision, the  value  of  an  achievement 
But  the  last  step,  the  one  that  parts  ex- 
cellence from  greatness,  is  no  mere 
step,  it  is  a  chasm  before  which  criti- 
cism is  struck  with  a  certain  dumb- 
ness; not  only  because  emotion  ob- 
scures judgment,  but  because  in  the 
presence  of  greatness  words  lose  their 
value,  praise  becomes  trifling,  and 
fault-finding  ridiculous. 

Is  this  not  true  of  all  greatnesses?. 
Poets  have  written,  and  will  write  for 
ever,  of  the  ocean's  majesty,  of  the 
white  silence  of  mountains,  of  the 
green  forest's  magic  peace,  of  love's  im- 
mensity; yet  each  one  of  us,  facing 
these  wonders  anew,  finds  himself  In 
the  presence  of  emotions  as  poignant 
and  surprising  as  if  none  before  had 
ever  felt  them  or  sought  to  give  them 
expression.  Critics  in  every  genera- 
tion pore  over  Hamlet^  the  Ninth  Sym- 
phony, the  Sistine  Chapel,  the  stones  of 
Venice,  until  every  detail  of  their  con- 
struction is  revealed;  yet  none  can  de- 
scribe the  essence  of  that  which  sub- 
jects us.  In  the  presence  of  all  great- 
ness we  are  seized  by  that  portion  of 
greatness  which  touches  infinity;  and 
as  we  ?aze,  eager  to  perceive,  into  the 
upward  depths  of  all  mastei-pioces,  our 


feelings  are  akin  to  those  we  experi- 
ence when,  on  a  moonless  night,  we 
look  into  the  sky  beholding  multitudes 
of  stars,  and  stars  beyond  each  star. 

It  is  the  inexpressible  part  of  great- 
ness that  is  greatness  itself.  Lately, 
standing  before  that  glorious  fragment, 
the  Victory  of  Samothrace,  I  tried  to 
explain  to  another  what  ft  was  that 
quickened  this  marble  into  something 
more  vibrating  than  life  itself:  It  was 
easy  to  point  to  certain  beauties  of  line 
and  of  modelling;  to  the  transpar^icy 
of  the  fiutterlng  garments  blown  close 
to  the  limbs  by  the  free  winds  of  the 
air  in  flight;  to  the  expansion  of  the 
bosom  filled  with  breath  of  exultation 
and  of  certitude;  to  the  strength  of 
that  bosom,  its  conquering  palpitation 
of  faith;  but  even  here  the  limit  of 
words  was  reached  before  tliat  which 
was  most  worth  saying  had  begun  to 
be  said. 

This  is  probably  why  criticism  falls 
so  joyfully  upon  a  man's  faults  and 
limitations,  which  are  always  expres- 
sible; there  are,  indeed,  often  more  ac- 
tual blemishes  in  a  great  work  than  In 
the  most  excellent  of  the  works  that 
fall  short  of  greatness, 

Monna  Vanna  is  full  of  faults,  and  yet 
it  is  a  masterpiece,  perhaps  the  finest 
drama  written  in  our  day.  There  blows 
about  it  that  breath  of  immortality 
which  alone  matters. 

No  living  writer  is  so  delusively  easy 
to  criticize  as  Maeterlinck.  His  char- 
acteristics have,  from  the  very  first, 
been  definite,  h4s  style     personal  and 
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peculiar,  his  field  apparently  limited; 
in  spite  of  tlie  natural  beauty  and  lu- 
cidity of  his  actual  use  of  words  he  has 
been,  and  indeed  remains,  disdainful 
of  form  and  construction;  his  essays 
are  diffuse  and  disjointed,  seldom  sat- 
isfactorily enchained,  often  not  quite 
logical  as  regards  the  sequence  of 
ideas;  in  his  plays  he  has  never  ceased 
to  exhibit  a  contempt  for  dramatic  ex- 
igencies which  has  made  most  people 
—including  probably  himself— fail  to 
recognize  in  him  one  of  the  greatest 
dramatists  ever  bom.  But  neither  in 
his  dramas  nor  in  his  essays  has  it  ever 
been  what  he  wrote  that  mattered  most; 
it  is,  as  it  were,  what  Maeterlinck  does 
not  actually  express  that  raises  his 
work  to  those  heights  where  greatness 
is.  His  supreme  gift  is  that  of  sugges- 
tion, of  impetus;  he  knows  how  to  lead 
the  mind— sometimes  by  degrees,  some- 
times by  a  sudden  luminous  phrase— to 
points  whence  it  is  impelled  to  take 
flight  into  regions  of  perception,  of  con- 
templation, and  comprehension  beyond 
those  which  most  men  ever  reach  when 
left  to  themselves  or  subjected  to  ordi- 
nary influences.  And  this  I  take  to  be 
the  reason  of  the  charm  he  exercises 
over  so  many  diverse  minds:  he  comes 
as  wing-giver  to  those  who,  desiring  a 
certain  flight,  are  themselves  wingless. 
Monna  Yanna  is  no  exception  to  Mae- 
terlinck's previous  work  in  the  quality 
of  its  excellence,  although  it  marks  a 
change  of  form  and  shows  a  concentra- 
tion of  dramatic  forces  which  promises 
for  future  perfection.  His  contempt 
for  the  theatre  is  still  apparent,  al- 
^  though  it  no  longer  shows  itself  in 
quite  the  same  way.  He  no  longer 
makes  almost  exclusive  use  of  those 
short,  sometimes  apparently  trivial, 
sentences  which,  apart  from  their 
power  of  creating  an  atmosphere,  too 
often  fall  empty  in  the  theatre,  where 
the  necessity  of  a  constant  passing  on- 
wards prevents  tlie  mind  from  lingering 
to  fathom  phrases  which  might  reveal 
worlds  when     pored  upon  in     silence. 


There  is  scarcely,  in  the  whole  of 
Monna  Vanna,  a  short  utterance  which 
is  not  poignant  and  dramatically  vstlu- 
able;  but  we  are  given,  on  the  other 
hand,  long  passages  which  are  often 
totally  ineffective,  either  because  they 
contain  more  concentrated  thought 
than  the  mind  can  even  vaguely  seize 
in  passing,  or  else  because  they  have 
deliberately  been  used  where  an  atten- 
tive playwright  would  have  used  ac- 
tion. 

This,  of  course,  is  the  primary  pitfall 
of  the  so-called  literary  drama.  No 
great  drama  can  be  written  by  one  who 
is  not  a  poet  and  a  philosopher;  yet  the 
poet  and  philosopher  have  a  tendency 
to  over-estimate  the  value  of  words,  or 
to  stand  still  and  think,  to  sink  deep 
Into  thought  when  they  ought  to  be 
moving  on.  Words  indeed  matter 
strangely  little  on  the  stage;  their 
beauty  is  their  fitness,  little^more.  Mae- 
terlinck knows  this,  although  he  often 
deliberately  forgets  it.  He  is  a  born 
dramatist  because  he  can,  in  spite  of 
his  own  indifference  to  dramatic  effect, 
construct  a  play  which  unfolds  itself 
visually,  actively,  and  which,  shorn  of 
words,  will  still  remain  drama. 

I  lately  saw,  in  Paris,  Pelleas  et  Meli- 
sande,  set  to  music  almost  scene  by 
scene  and  word  for  word.  The  music 
was  unsatisfactory,  a  wearisome  under- 
current of  semi-passionate  monotonous 
dissonances  that  was  nearly  always  in- 
expressive in  spite  of  occasional  gleams 
of  fitness  or  beauty.  Its  general  unfit- 
ness was  such  that  one  had  a  constant 
sense  of  irritation,  of  wishing  to  wipe 
away  something  obstructive  that  hung 
as  a  veil  between  one  and  the  drama; 
yet  across  this  veil  the  play's  intrinsic 
value  was  revealed  as  it  had  never 
been  before;  the  words  being  inaudible 
nothing  remained  but  the  up-building; 
and  as  the  scenes  followed  one  another, 
vision  after  vision,  one  realized  to  the 
full  their  exquisite  workmanship.  Cer- 
tain links  of  the  delicate  chain  had 
been  ruthlessly  and  stupidly  removed, 
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yet  the  harmony  of  the  whole  could  not 
be  destroyed,  nor  its  power  quelled,  nor 
its  beauty  darkened.  It  showed  so 
much  perfection  as  to  make  one  sur- 
mise .that  when  Maeterlinck  is  dramati- 
cally faulty  he  is  wantonly  so.  Undra- 
matic  in  essence  he  never  is. 

In  Monna  Vanna  he  gives  us  the  very 
soul  of  drama:  singleness  and  nobility 
of  theme,  unity,  concentration;  the  play 
unfolds  and  expands  before  us  like  a 
plant  which,  from  a  simple  root  preg- 
nant with  life,  grows  stem  and  leaf 
until  we  are  shown  the  complex  beauty 
of  the  flower. 

I  believe  that,  beholding  this  play,  we 
are  carried  heart  and  mind  exactly 
where  Maeterlinck  meant  we  should  be 
carried— away  from  all  consciousness 
of  the  theatre,  from  all  consideration 
of  the  beauty  of  words,  from  all  ques- 
tionings as  to  the  actuality  of  what  is 
put  before  us;  we  cease  to  remember 
that  the  common  way  of  bringing  us 
close  to  the  contemplation  of  human 
lives  is  to  dissect  in  our  presence  some 
petty  personality,  some  paltry  and 
adulterated  passion;  we  are  brought  to 

The  Fartnlghtlj   Berlew. 


the  very  centre  of  beings,  we  hang  in 
our  attention  just  in  that  spot  where 
the  hearts  of  men  are  not  only  most 
naked  but  most  in  touch  with  things 
beyond  themselves.  Therefore,  when 
the  curtain  falls  on  Monna  Vanna,  we 
are  in  no  way  occupied  by  the  hus- 
band's natural  passion  and  prejudice; 
the  most  commonly  human  figure  of 
the  drama  seems  to  us  not  only  the 
most  insignificant  but  also  the  most 
unreal.  Nor  are  we  even  concentrated 
upon  Giovanna's  triumphant  birth  of 
love. 

A  wind  has  blown  into  our  faces 
bringing  air  from  other  regions  than 
those  inliabited  by  the  loftiest  of  hu- 
man desires,  the  most  excusable  of 
human  failings.  We  find  ourselves 
thinking  of  selfiessness,  of  fruitful  sac- 
rifice, of  simple  duties  leading  to  mi- 
raculous rewards;  of  that  part  of  love 
which  is  more  potent  tlian  life,  as  in- 
evitable as  death.  And  above  all  we 
think  of  Truth,  luminous  Truth,  who 
still  must  creep  about  tliis  world  of 
men  disguised,  with  a  lie  upon  her  lips. 
Laurence  Alma  Tadema. 


ON  THE  ACROPOLIS. 


Somebody  lately  had  the  droll  inspi- 
ration to  commission  a  painter  to  paint 
for  France  Renan  saying  his  famous 
prayer  on  the  Acropolis.  In  a  quest  of 
subjects  an  unhappier  one  could  not 
have  suggested  itself.  Nobody  on  earth 
is  of  any  significance  on  the  Acropolis, 
in  the  midst  of  columns  that  represent 
for  all  ages  and  all  races  the  one  sole, 
supreme  realization  of  eternal  beauty 
on  earth.  After  the  Propylae,  the  Par- 
thenon, the  Erechtheum,  the  Temple 
of  Wingless  Victory,  all  other  monu- 
ments, however  beautiful,  are  merely 
national  or  provincial;  they  express 
even  at  their  best  but  imperfectly  an 


imperfect  ideal.  Here  alone  is  revealed 
the  divine,  the  immortal  dream  of  per- 
fection neither  national  nor  provincial, 
unmarred  by  the  traces  of  superstition, 
of  prejudice,  of  violence,  exaggeration 
or  meanness,  such  as  are  everywhere 
revealed  among  Gothic  splendors  and 
mediaeval  art.  In  the  midst  of  Greek 
marbles,  Michael  Angelo  himself  is 
dwarfed,  and  we  pity  him  as  a  sort  of 
lost  Greek  soul  violently  lamenting  its 
shorn  greatness  in  Italian  stone. 

The  painter  has  sent  his  canvas  to 
the  Salon,  and  the  Acropolis  is  left  to 
its  habitual  prey,  the  tourist  equipped 
with  Murray  or  Baedeker,  and  follow- 
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ing  on  his  heels,  I  went  up  the  famous 
pepper-tree  avenue  to    revive  a  glori- 
ous impression  of  youth.    To  have  seen 
the  Parthenon  when  the  freshness  of 
fervor,  the  Intoxication  of  admiration 
are  with  us  as  the  best  portion  of  that 
bright  period,  is  to  possess  an  enduring 
consolation    in    dejected    hours.      The 
earlier   impression    is    more    splendid, 
more    captivating,    but    the    maturer 
vision  brings  a  clearer  recognition  of 
our  priceless  heritage  of  a  greater  civ- 
ilization than  ours.     No  wonder  those 
whom  taste,  temptation  and  time  per- 
mit to  linger  on  in  this  land  of  Pagan 
memories  acquire  a  rooted  contempt  of 
the  Christian.    An  American  excavator 
at  Corinth,  in  showing  me  his  recent 
discoveries,    pointed    out    a    stele    on 
which  were  carved  three  figures,  two 
nobly  draped  and  seated,  the  third  in 
shabby  clinging    garment,  knotted  at 
the  waist,  and  standing.    "I  judge  that 
fellow  must  have  been  a   Christian,'* 
said  the  professor  of  archaeology  con- 
temptuously,    "from    the    mean    and 
humble  look  of  him."     And  my  com- 
panion, herself  a  devout  Christian,  had 
become  so  far  demoralized  by  admira- 
tlon  of  all  left  of  a  dead  faith,  as  to 
add,  In  reluctant  acquiescence:    "They 
were  so  fond  of    playing  the  martyr, 
those  Christians.'*    Here  it  is  the  per- 
fection of  pride  we  admire  most  after 
the  perfection  of  art.    I  open  Kenan's 
"Souvenirs      d'Enfance"      and     read: 
"When  I  saw  the  Acropolis,  I  had  a 
revelation  of  the  divine  as  I  had  it  the 
first  time  I  felt  the  Gospel  alive  in  per- 
ceiving the  valley  of  Jordan  from  the 
heights  of  Casyoun.    The  whole  world 
then  seemed  to   me  barbarous.      The 
East  shocked    me  with  its    pomp.  Its 
ostentation.  Its  Impostures.      The  Ro- 
mans  were   but   coarse    soldiers;    the 
majesty  of  the  finest  Roman,  of  Augus- 
tus, Trajan,  seemed  only  poses  beside 
the  ease,  the  simple  nobility  of  these 
calm  and  haughty  citizens.    Celts,  Teu- 
tons, Slavs     appeared  to  me  as  mere 


conscientious  Scythes  but  slowly  civil- 
ized. I  found  the  Middle  Ages  without 
elegance  or  finish,  blotted  with  false 
pride  and  pedantry.  Charlemagne 
seemed  only  a  big  German  horseman; 
our  knights  but  louts  at  whom  Themis • 
tocles  and  Aldbiades  would  have 
smiled.  There  was  once  a  people  of 
aristocrats,  a  public  entirely  composed 
of  connoisseurs,  a  democracy  which 
seized  shades  of  art  so  delicate  that  the 
most  refined  amongst  us  scarce  can 
perceive  them.  There  was  a  public 
capable  of  understanding  in  what  con- 
sists the  beauty  of  the  Propylae  and 
the  superiority  of  the  sculptures  of  the 
Parthenon.  This  revelation  of  true  and 
simple  grandeur  reached  the  very 
depths  of  my  being.  All  I  had  known 
till  then  seemed  to  me  the  awkward 
effort  of  a  Jesuitical  art,  a  rococo  com- 
posed of  silly  pomp,  of  charlatanism 
and  caricature.** 

So  will  not  write  of  our  inferior  civ- 
ilization two  or  three  thousand  years 
hence  some  muser  among  the  ruins  of 
our  edifices  of  to-day.  He  may  find 
something  to  regret,  his  unstinted  ad- 
miration may  be  given  to  some  frag- 
ment, some  traces  of  a  forgotten  or 
dimly-remembered  period,  but  the  one 
praise  Renan  bestowed  upon  the  old 
Athenian  democracy,  the  praise  of  its 
Impeccable  taste,  cannot  be  accorded  to 
our  progressive  times.  On  the  one 
hand  artioies  made  in  Germany,  homo 
of  cheap  atrocities;, on  the  other  the 
products  of  such  paradises  of  the 
shoddy  as  Birmingham  and  Manches- 
ter, and  everywhere  the  long  and 
graceless  monotony  of  modern  streets. 
Thanks  to  the  marble  and  the  olive, 
this  new  bright  little  city  built  upon 
the  tomb  of  an  ancient  faith,  wher^  as 
of  old  the  violets  still  grow  profusely, 
and  smell  so  much  sweeter  than  any- 
where else,  is  not  too  gross  a  blot  be- 
neath the  bare  and  scented  hill-slopes 
of  Attica.  The  blue-eyed  goddess  would 
not  recognize  her  town,  to  be  sure,  and 
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the  raiment  of  its  children  would  fili 
her  with  dismay;  but  the  encircling  hills 
are  ever  beautiful  in  the  incomparable 
limpidity  of  the  fluid  atmosphere,  the 
light  is  as  radiant  as  of  old,  and  the 
sea  is  vlslbie  on  all  sides  In  Its  eternal 
witchery  of  wave  and  hue.  And  down 
below  the  tanned  coluipns  of  Jupiter's 
Temple,  near  the  new  Stadium  they  are 
building  with  the  marble  of  neighboring 
Pentelicus  as  In  the  days  of  Pericles, 
which  will  be  so  brilliant  against  the 
Implacable  blue  of  the  heayens  that  we 
shall  need  smoked  glasses  to  endure 
the  glare,  is  Falgul^re's  inartistic  and 
feeble  group  of  Greece  and  Byron,  the 
poet  encircled  by  the  uplifting  arms  of 
the  land  he  died  for.  The  statue  is 
where  It  should  be,  for  where  should 
Byron  be  If  not  on  Grecian  soil?  And 
even  those  who  weigh  most  insistently 
on  the  errors  and  frailties  of  his  tur- 
bulent career  may  not  deny  the  value 
of  a  death  which  bravely  redeemed 
them.  And  watching  a  group  of  Brit- 
ish tourists  arrested  In  front  of  this 
commemorative  statue  in  honor  of  an 
Englishman's  disinterested  death  In  an 
alien  cause,  I  marvelled  as  we  ever 
must  at  every  turn  of  life,  at  the  glaring 
inconsistencies  of  nations  and  individ- 
uals, remembering  the  tone  of  some 
Imperialist  papers  of  London  upon  the 
action  and  death  of  Villebois  Mareull 
who,  like  Byron,  adopted  a  quarrel  not 
his  own  and  died  for  a  people  who 
The  Aoademj. 


were  not  his.  But  after  all  it  is  possible 
the  Turks  found  for  Byron  a  contempt- 
uous term  the  equivalent  for  ''foreign 
mercenary"  with  which  the  sacrifice  of 
the  French  officer  was  gracelessly 
tossed  off  in  England. 

The  Greeks  are  grateful,  lastingly 
grateful  to  Byron,  but  they  do  not  pro- 
pose to  connect  his  memory  with  the 
Acropolia  They  leave  him  down  on 
common  land  In  the  vicinity  of  the  van- 
ished monastery  he  stayed  In  when  the 
Athens  of  to-day  was  not  In  existence. 
This  absurdity  was  left  to  our  French 
painter.  Because  Renan  In  his  study, 
thinking  of  the  Parthenon,  wrote  a 
beautiful  piece  of  prose,  the  Acropolis 
must  be  reduced  to  a  background  for 
his  meditartion.  We  should  read  Be- 
uan's  prayer  and  be  thankful  he  wrote 
it,  but  we  may  in  all  conscience  avoid 
looking  at  him  In  the  Imagined  act  of 
reciting  it.  "All  nobility  has  disap- 
peared," he  cries  to  Pallas-Athena. 
**The  Scythes  have  conquered  the 
world.  There  Is  no  longer  a  Republic 
of  free  men;  there  are  but  Kings,  Issue 
of  a  heavy  race,  majesties  thou  wouldst 
smile  at  Dull  Hyperboreans  call  thy 
worshippers  light;  a  dreadful  pambo- 
etie,  a  league  of  every  stupidity  spreads 
over  the  world  a  leaden  cover  under 
which  we  smother."  Conceive  how  this 
delicate  scoffer  of  mod^n  stupidity 
would  enjoy  the  picture  of  himself. 
Hannah  Lynch, 
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"Linesman,"  author  of  the  brilliant 
sketches  of  the  Boer  war,  some  of 
which  have  been  printed  in  this  maga- 
zine, is  Captain  Maurice  Grant. 

Colonel  T.  W.  Hlgglnson's  memoir 
of  Longfellow  Is  on  its  way  through 


the  press,  and  he  has  engaged  to  pre- 
pare a  sketch  of  Whittier  for  a  series 
proposed  by  the  Macmillans. 

The  title  of  Mr.  Thomas  Bailey  Al- 
drlch's  forthcoming  volume  is  "A  Sea 
Turn  and    Other    Matters."      Mr.    Al- 
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drlch  publishes  so  sparingly  of  late 
years  that  the  book  is  certain  of  an 
especially  cordial  welcome. 

Lord  Salisbury  inherited  his  literary 
talents  from  his  father.  The  elder 
Marquis,  according  to  Abraham  Hay- 
ward,  used  to  *'8ecrete  a  good  deal  of 
poetical  matter.**  Being  somewhat  ec- 
centric, he  adopted  a  queer  way  of  get- 
ting a  circulation  for  his  writings  by 
slipping  printed  copies  of  his  verses  in- 
to the  great-coat  pockets  of  the  visitors 
at  Hatfield,  and  by  himself  throwing 
them  into  all  the  market  cares. 

Two  marked  departures  from  the 
practice  of  anonymity  in  long-estab- 
lished publications  are  to  be  noticed. 
The  July  number  of  the  **Quarterly" 
contains  a  signed  article  on  Charles 
Dickens  by  Mr.  Swinburne,  which  Is 
the  first  signed  article  published  in 
that  review  since  the  issue  of  the  first 
number  in  February,  1809.  Also,  the 
last  half-yearly  volume  of  **^Punch" 
groups  the  contributions  under  the 
names  of  their  authors  in  the  Index. 

AmoBg  the  Americana  in  the  Lef- 
ferts  collection  recently  sold  at  auc- 
tion in  London  was  a  fine  copy  of 
Eliofs  famous  translation  of  the  Bi- 
ble into  the  Indian  tongue.  Eliot's 
translation  is  remembered  as  the  first 
complete  version  of  the  Bible  printed 
in  New  England  (1663),  and  remains 
the  noblest  monument  of  his  life. 
Twenty  copies  of  the  Bible  were  sent 
to  England  for  presentation  purposes, 
and  the  Lefferts  copy  is  one  of  these, 
most  of  them  being  in  public  collec- 
tions. The  Lefferts  copy  was  at  one 
time  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  but  was 
sold  as  a  duplicate,  and  went  to  the 
United  States  about  the  year  1863. 

Matthew  Arnold's  first  literary 
venture  was  "Alarlc  at  Rome,"  a 
prize  poem  written  in  his  nineteenth 
year,  and  recited  at  Rugby  In  June. 


1840.  It  was  printed  at  Rugby  on 
pink  paper  in  the  same  year,  and  un- 
til recently  only  one  copy,  in  posses- 
sion of  Mr.  Edmund  Oosse,  was 
known  to  be  In  existence.  A  second 
copy  lately  discovered  sold  the  other 
day  for  $250  in  London,  which,  **The 
Academy"  estimates,  was  about  fif- 
teen times  its  weight  in  sovereigns. 

It  is  high  praise  to  say  .of  a  new 
writer  that  she  is  doing  for  Kentucky 
what  Mary  E.  Wilkins  has  done  for 
New  England  and  Margaret  Deland  for 
Pennsylvania,  but  careless  and  criti- 
cal readers  alike  will  feel  in  Nancy 
Huston  Banks's  "Oldfield"  the  blending 
of  humor  and  pathos  that  suggests 
"Old  Chester  Tales"  and  the  tragic 
power  that  recalls  "Pembroke."  A  story 
of  the  Pennyroyal  Region  fifty  years 
ago,  its  central  character,  Miss  Judy, 
is  the  daughter  of  one  of  the  original 
pioneers,  and  her  loyalty  to  her  inher- 
ited Virginia  traditions  is  among  the 
most  picturesque  traits  of  a  rarely 
sweet  and  fine  nature,  revealing  itself 
quaintly  through  the  limitations  of  cir- 
cumstance. Other  figures  are  almost 
equally  striking— Doris,  the  charming 
young  creature  whom  Miss  July  is 
moulding  into  a  gentlewoman  of  the 
old  tjrpe;  Old  Lady  Gordon,  whose 
wealth  and  vigorous  will  make  her  the 
tyrant  of  the  little  community;  Lynn 
Gordon,  just  back  from  the  Harvard 
Law  School,  and  In  his  grandmother's 
eye  a  prize  for  a  far  more  eligible 
damsel  than  Doris;  John  Stanley,  the 
stern  and  infiexible  Judge,  haunted  al- 
ways by  the  memory  of  a  man  shot  In 
self-defense  in  his  youth;  Alvarado, 
the  Mexican  bandit,  Judge  Stanley's 
inveterate  enemy.  It  is  a  crowded  can- 
vas, but  the  portraits  are  wonderfully 
life-like,  the  grouping  is  effective  and 
the  finish  perfect,  almost  to  the  last 
detail.  Unquestionably,  '*01dfield"  is 
one  of  the  leading  novels  of  the  season. 
The  Macmillan  Co. 
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GENTLEMEN  OF  THE  ROAD. 

I  took  a  horse,  and  happy  went 

Along  the  King's  highway. 
To  County  Joyousness;  content 
Within  my  purse,  with  last  year's  rent, 

Like  golden  guineas  lay. 
Of  fair  illusions  rich  my  store; 

Hope-ribbands  fresh  and  gay, 
Deep-dyed,  as  seas  are  far  from  shore, 
Bedecked  the  doublet  that  I  wore, 

Blue  on  the  silver-gray. 
When  sudden  from  the  thickening  wood 

Sir  Jealous  forward  rode; 
He  bade  me  stand,  and  while  I  stood 
He  courteous  "eased  me  of  my  load," 

Bore  my  content  away. 

"Perchance,"    thought    I,    "within    a 
while, 

Fresh  days  content  may  yield; 
On  friendship's  lips  can  be  no  guile. 
Beyond  the  highest,  roughest  stile 

Lies  still  the  largest  field." 
I  counted  my  illusions  o'er 

And  placed  them  near  my  heart; 
Then  found  I  had  some  treasures  more. 
And  priceless  fancies  three  or  four. 

Of  youth  and  health  a  part. 
When  sudden  from  the  darkest  wood 

Sir  Grim  Misfortune  rode; 
He  bade  me  stand,  and  while  I  stood 
He  courteous  "eased  me  of  my  load," 
Illusions  stole  away. 

"Ah  well,"  said  I,  "sure  now  I  see 

Things  in  their  real  guise. 
I  still  can  ride  a  horse,  and  be 
In  quiet,  Solitude,  with  thee, 
And  if  not  gay  be  wise.'* 
When  sudden  from  a  gloomy  wood 

Rode  Anger  and  Despair; 
I  fought  them  fiercely  as  I  stood 
And  made  them  fly,  so  still  can  wear 
Blue  on  the  silver-gray. 

L.  Ann  Cunnington. 


DAFFODILS. 

Comes  April  and  brings  in  the  gleam- 
ing hours 

When,  happier  than  a  1)ee,  I  dwell 
among 

The  daffodils  that  are  so  tall  and 
young 


Ajid  take  the  day  demurely  with  all  Its 

showers; 
Forsooth,  these  are  my  kin  among  the 
flowers, 
Who  tell   me   secretly  with   golden 

tongue 
Forgotten  tales   lighter  than   music 
swung 
By  airy  bells  pealing  from  elfin  towers. 

These  are  my  kin;  Narcissus  long  ago 
In  some  wise  Heliconian  pool  beheld 
Gazing  up  into  his  a  face  divine, 
Formed  like  a  flower,  and  drank  tlie 
pool  and  so 
Grew  to  his  vision;  these  also  saw 
revealed 
Ultimate  things  and  drank   immortal 
wine. 

Richard  Askfiam. 
Tb«  Speaker. 


DIRGE    FOR    AXL    IRELAND. 

Fall  gently,  pitying  rains!  Come  slowly. 
Spring; 
Ah,  slower,  slower  yet!    No  notes  of 
glee. 
No  minstrelsy!    Nay,  not  one  bird  must 
sing 
His  challenge  to  the  season.    See,  oh 
see! 
Lo,  where  she  lies, 
Dead  with  wide-open  eyes. 
Unsheltered  from  the  skies, 
Alone,  unmarked  she  lies! 
Then,  sorrow,  flow; 
And  ye,  dull  hearts,  that  brook  to  see 
her  so. 
Depart!  go!  go! 
Depart,  dull  hearts,  and  leave  us  with 
our  woe. 

And  ye,  cold  waves,  who  guard  that 
western  slope. 
Show  no  white  crowns.     This  Is  no 
time  to  wear 
The  livery  of  Hope.    We  have  no  hope. 
Blackness  and  leaden  grays  befit  de- 
spair. 
Roll  past  that  open  grave. 
And  let  thy  billows  lave 
Her  whom  they  could  not  save. 
Then  open  wide 
Your  western  arms,  to  where  the  rain- 
clouds  bide, 
And  hide!  hide!  hide! 
Let  none  discern  the  spot  where  she 
hath  died, 

Emily  Lawless, 
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IMMORTALITY. 


I.      FBOM  THB  CHBISTIAH  STAHDPOIKT. 


It  is  thought  by  many  that  the  great 
question  suggested  by  the  title  of  this 
essay— viz.,  that  of  survival  after  death, 
is  not  among  the  most  pressing  prob- 
lems of  the  age;  that  for  once  at  any 
rate  the  highest  and  the  most  practical 
point  of  view  coincide,  aud  that  to 
"leave  the  world  a  little  better  than  he 
found  it,*'  to  add  some  iota  of  material 
benefit,  of  scientific  knowledge,  or  of 
philosophic  truth  to  the  general  store 
accumulating  through  the  passing  gen- 
erations for  the  generations  yet  to 
come,  is  at  once  the  wisest,  the  most 
feasible,  and  the  most  unselfish  aim 
that  a  man  can  set  before  himself.  Re- 
gard for  a  life  beyond  the  grave,  an 
ordering  of  the  present  life  so  that  the 
Interests  of  this  larger  life  to  come  may 
be  subserved,  is  looked  upon  somewhat 
askance  and  dubbed  as  "otherworldli- 
ness,'*  a  mere  recrudescence  under  a 
specious  form  of  selfish  individualism. 
Even  Christian  Ideals  have  been  modi- 
fied by  this  prevailing  tendency  of 
thought  The  amelioration  of  the  "life 
that  now  is"  has  become  a  foremost— 
we  might  almost  say  the  foremost— aim 
of  the  Churches,  social  regeneration 
being  apparently  the  one  watchword 
they  have  In  common,  the  one  ground 
on  which  they  ccmsent  to  bury  differ- 


ences and  unite  forces  for  the  general 
weal. 

There  is  unmixed  good  in  this  wide- 
spread and  practical  recognition  of  the 
Golden  Rule,  this  frank  acknowledg- 
ment that  we  are  our  brother's  keeper, 
and  that  It  is  folly  and  worse  than  folly 
to  preach  to  his  'Immortal  soul"  while 
no  effort  is  made  to  raise  and  purify 
the  conditions  in  which  his  mortal  body 
pines  and  languishes.  So  much  is  un- 
questionably true,  and  the  crusade 
against  ignorance,  underpayment  over- 
crowding, foul  air,  vicious  surround- 
ings which  the  earnest-hearted  in  all 
Christian  bodies  support  and  pursue  in 
unison  (to  their  honor  be  it  said)  with 
many  who  obey  the  maxims  while  they 
repudiate  the  dogmas  of  'traditional 
Christianity,"  is  more  worthy  of  the 
name  of  "holy  war"  than  any  which 
has  preceded  it  in  the  annals  of  man- 
kind. 

And  yet  this  appreciatlcm  of  the  value 
of  life  now  and  here,  of  its  possibilities, 
of  the  seemingly  cruel  and  unnecessary 
obstacles  which  lie  in  the  way  of  their 
fulfilment,  has  its  own  dangers.  Not 
to  speak  of  those  which  are  more 
purely  spiritual,  the  fact  that  so  large 
a  proportion  of  hope,  effort  and  desire 
are  concentrated  on  the  life  that  now 
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is,  is  productive  of  an  over-eagerness 
for  visible  results  which  is  apt  to  de- 
feat its  0(wn  end.  There  would  be  less 
of  the  unrest,  the  unwise  haste,  the  dis- 
appointment, which  too  often  charac- 
terize and  impede  workers  in  the  cause 
of  social  regeneration  if  they  were  able 
to  realize  that  even  in  the  case  of  indi- 
viduals there  is  a  larger  hope,  a  wider 
outlook  than  tiiis  present  life  affords. 
And  indeed  such  an  encouragement  is 
sorely  needed  by  those  who  know  any- 
thing of  its  conditions  to  the  majority 
of  human  beings  living  under  the  sway 
of  our  boasted  Western  civilization. 
They  cannot,  save  in  the  case  of  a  few 
irresponsible  ^ithusiasts,  deceive  them- 
selves into  the  belief  that  the  vast 
problems  involved,  tlie  radical  changes 
necessitated,  will  even  be  faced  by  a 
general  determinati<w  to  deal  with 
them  in  the  comprehensive  and  thcHr- 
ough-going  manner  which  alone  could 
avail,  in  the  lifetime  of  the  present,  in 
all  probability  of  more  than  the  present 
generation.  And  if  in  the  end  the 
Utopia  of  their  dreams  is  realized,  and 
peace,  sufficiency,  and  the  means  of 
full  self-development  are  placed  within 
tlie  reach  of  all,  there  yet  remains  that 
tale  of  ruined  lives  and  uncompensated 
suffering  tlirough  which  its  attainment 
viriil  have  been  achieved.  Bven  were 
full  social  regeneration  capable  of  im- 
mediate accomi^ishment,  individual  life 
would  not  be  rendered  satisfactory. 

Another  consideration  demands  at- 
tention. It  is  the  fact  that  under  pres- 
ent conditions,  even  when,  as  human 
experience  goes,  they  are  altogether  fa- 
vorable, man  never  appears  to  himself 
to  attain  the  true  zenith  of  his  powers. 
There  is  always  a  beyond  which  could 
quite  conceivably  be  reached  were  this 
or  that  limitation,  perhaps  the  univer- 
sal one  of  the  shortness  of  life,  re- 
moved. The  old  man  may  indeed,  ow- 
ing to  the  very  decay  of  vitality  which 
causes  it,  acquiesce  calmly  in  the  arrest 
of  his  powers,  but  would  he  do  so  be- 
fore decay  has  touched  him,  when  body 


and  mind  are  still  in  full  vigor  and  ac- 
tivity?   Let  each  man  in  possession  of 
the  men%  sana  in  carpore  sano  ask  this 
question  of  himself.    And  indeed  if  the 
first  half  of  the  conditicm  alone  be  ful- 
filled, it  is  hard  for  a  man  to  give  up 
the  hope  of  achievements  for  which  he 
feels  full  mental  capacity  on  account  of 
pliysical  infirmity,  whether  the  latter 
be  due  to  age  or  illness.     Those  who 
have  read  the  Letters  of  J.  R.  Green 
virill  remember  the  pathetic  exclama- 
tion uttered  when  it  wns  supposed  he 
had  but  six  weeks  to  live:  **I  have  so 
much  work  to  do."   As  a  matter  of  fact 
Ills  frail  life  had  yet  two  years  to  run, 
and  he  accomplished—kept  alive,   his 
physician  said,  more  by  sheer  force  of 
fvili  tlian  anything  else— the  chief  part 
of  the  task  which  lay  so  near  Ills  heart 
But  can  it  be  doubted  that  even  then 
his  intellectual  pow^wns  unexhausted, 
and  that  had  it  not  been  for  physical 
limitations  and  premature  death,  far 
more  would  have  been  successfully  at- 
tempted?    The  same  remark  applies 
with  even    more  force  to   one  whose 
death  came  with  a  shock  of  surprise 
to  friend  and  foe  alike:    "So  much  to 
do,  so  little  done,'*  are  reported  to  have 
been  the  last  words  of  Cecil  Rhodes, 
who  in  Ills  fiftieth  year  had  to  leave 
unfinished  at  a  peculiarly  critical  period 
a  gigantic  task  to  which    perhaps  no 
other    living  man  is  equal.     Nor  are 
such  cases  exceptional,  save  in  the  par- 
ticular of  unusual  talent  and  energy. 
We  have  but  to  run  over  in  our  minds 
the  list  of    our  personal  friends    and 
acquaintance,  and  we  shall  find  that  in 
the  case  of  successful  and  unsuccessful 
alike  a  falling  short  of  possibilities  Is 
the  rule.    So  and  so  has  done  well,  but 
he  might  have  done  so  much  better  if^ 
and  then  follows  the  inevitable  quali- 
fication; or  such    another  would  have 
succeeded,  but  he  was  overweighted  by 
poverty,  or  family  cares,  by  ill-health, 
or  by  some  other  of  the  ordinary  hin- 
drances of  ordinary  life. 
Again  there  is  the  injurious  effect  on 
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others  than  the  individual  immediately 
concerned  which  this  individual  limita- 
tion occasions.  The  statesman  who  is 
lost  to  his  country's  councils  Just  when 
she  is  most  in  need  of  him,  the  mother 
who  is  snatched  from  her  children  at 
the  age  when  they  chiefly  require  her 
care,  and  the  loss  of  whose  tender 
watchfulness  in  early  years  is  felt  to 
the  end  of  life,  the  father  whose  coun- 
sel and  ripe  experience  would  have 
been  invaluable  to  the  son  just  setting 
forth  on  his  career,  but  whose  voice  is 
silenced  by  Death  at  the  moment  wlien 
it  seeuked  indispensable,  these  and 
countless  other  instances  are  so  fa- 
miliar and  so  often  dwelt  on  that  even 
to  mention  them  savors  of  the  trite. 
Each  time,  however,  that  they  enter 
into  a  living  experience  they  are  felt 
with  the  same  keen  and  bitter  strength 
as  though  they  were  the  first  sorrow  of 
the  first  man. 

Social  regeneration  is  no  panacea  for 
these  things.  It  cannot  secure  to  the 
individual  the  certainty  that  his  pow- 
ers shall  ripen  to  their  full  develop- 
ment, that  work  which  he  has  under- 
taken shall  be  accomplished,  that  his 
life  shall  last  long  enough  to  shelter, 
till  shelter  is  no  longer  necessary,  the 
lives  dependent  on  him;  tliat  the  de- 
sires either  of  affection  or  intellect  shall 
come  even  near  to  satisfaction. 

And  if  it  is  thus  with  the  successful, 
—for  so  far  it  is  chiefly  those  whom  the 
world  would  deem  successful  that  we 
have  been  bearing  in  mind,  in  whose 
case  there  has  been  at  any  rate  a  par- 
tial fulfilment  of  their  best  potentiali- 
ties—what shall  be  said  of  the  unsuc- 
cessful, of  the  world's  failures,  of  the 
incurably  diseased,  vicious,  miserable, 
who  might  have  been  so  different  had 
tlteir  environment  been  different,  who, 
had  tlie  halcyon  days  of  social  regene- 
ration fallen  upon  them,  would  at  any 
rate  have  attained  an  ordinary  level  of 
virtue,  decency,  satisfaction?  Does  It 
content  us  to  regard  them  as  the  neces- 
sary sacrifice  to  the  well-being  of  fu- 


ture generations?  Are  the  victims  to 
war,  pestilence,  inefficient  legislation, 
to  their  own  and  others*  ignorance,  neg- 
lect or  despair,  mere  age-long  object 
lessons  of  how  not  to  live?  Our  intel- 
lectual and  moral  nature  alike  shrinks 
from  thus  regarding  them.  And  it  is 
this  fact,  quite  as  much  as  our  private 
needs,  aspirations  and  affections,  which 
makes  of  Immortality  primarily  an  in- 
dividual question.  We  ask  indeed,  at 
moments  when  the  brevity  and  uncer- 
tainty of  life  are  personally  brought 
home  to  us  by  bereavement  or  the  first 
warnings  that  our  physical  powers 
have  passed  their  zenith:  "Shall  I  sur- 
vive? ••Will  those  I  love  survive?  Will 
the  desires,  the  capacities  that  have 
never  found  fruition  here  *bloom  to 
profit  other  where?'  "  But  it  is  at  times 
of  wider  sympathy,  when  not  our  own 
lot  nor  that  of  any  dear  ones  within 
the  narrow  circle  of  home  and  friend- 
ship is  chiefly  present  to  us,  that  we 
realize  the  awful  futility  of  individual 
life  if  death  indeed  be  its  term. 

Nor  are  such  questionings  satisfied, 
though  they  may  be  silenced,  by  the 
representation  that  no  life  can  cease  to 
be,  and  tliat  the  perishing  of  its  indi- 
vidual forms  no  more  affects  its  per- 
sistence than  the  subsidence  of  ocean 
waves  into  a  great  calm  affects  the  per- 
sistence of  the  ocean  itself.  The  merg- 
ing of  the  finite  in  the  Infinite  cannot 
be  rightly  called  Death;  yet  to  the  gen- 
eral mind,  the  term  life  is  even  less 
appropriate. 

It  may  be  supposed  that  Christians 
at  any  rate  can  give  a  more  satisfac- 
tory answer.  "The  life  everlasting"  is 
an  article  of  their  faith,  and  the  Resur- 
rection of  Christ,  to  those  who  indeed 
hold  it  true,  places  the  continuance  of 
individual  life  beyond  a  doubt  But 
how  many  would  shrink  from  a  search- 
ing inquiry  into  their  real  belief  on  the 
matter,  how  few  if  they  are  honest 
with  themselves  would  venture  to  as- 
sert that  the  Resurrection  is  a  fact,  or 
the  "life  to  come"  a  certainty!  And  this 
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doubtfulness  among  persons  who  have 
nevertheless  a  very  real  belief  in  the 
strength  and  spirituality  of  Christian 
teaching  is  another  determining  cause 
of  that  narrowing  of  the  Christian 
horizon  to  which  reference  has  already 
been  made.  It  is  difficult  for  faith  and 
hope  to  overleap  earthly  bounds.  Let 
us  therefore  do  our  utmost  within  them. 
Duty  cannot  fail  us  though  all  else  may 
grow  dim  and  uncertain.  There  is 
truth  and  noble  purpose  In  this  deter- 
mination, but  it  is  obvious  that  to  carry 
it  out  effectually,  knowledge  of  the  true 
range  and  bearing  of  our  present  life  is 
of  the  utmost  importance.  It  will  make 
—it  ought  to  make— a  vast  difference  in 
the  duty  of  each  individual  novo 
whether  his  outlook,  not  as  regards 
himself  only,  but  all  other  individuals 
past,  present,  and  to  come,  is  limited  to 
earth  or  reaches  beyond  it  The  train- 
ing and  discipline  which  would  suffice 
for  mortals,  the  conditions  of  life, 
the  power  of  perseverance  and  en- 
deavor, the  outlook  of  hope  which 
would  be  great  enough  for  them,  are 
wholly  Inadequate  for  immortals. 
These,  too,  need  not  shrink  as  mortals 
must  from  apparent  failure,  or  certain 
suffering  either  In  their  own  case  or  in 
that  of  others.  The  issues  of  life  are 
so  large  that  illimitable  courage  should 
be  theirs.  We  know,  alas!  that  practi- 
oally  it  is  not  so.  Yet  though  in  the 
period  through  which  we  are  passing 
the  "heavenly  horizon"  has  grown 
blurred  and  faint  to  many  as  truly 
Christian  in  aspiration  and  effort  as 
those  early  martyrs  who  felt  earth,  not 
heaven,  to  be  the  illusion,  the  over- 
clouding has  Its  great  and  practical 
uses.  Not  till  the  faith  which  we 
thought  dying  revives  In  greater  power 
than  before,  shall  we  know  what  It 
owes  to  the  darkness  which  obscured 
for  a  while  its  vision  of  the  unseen.  For 
in  truth  a  radical  change  in  the  con- 
ception of  what  Christian  Immortality 
means  was  sorely  needed,  and  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  see  in  what  way,  save  by  the 


teaching  of  experience.  It  could  have 
been  effected.  It  is  not  so  much  his- 
torical criticism,  or  lack  of  scientlflc 
proof  which  has  shaken  Christian  con- 
fidence in  the  "life  everlasting,"  as  the 
Inherent  weakness  of  the  ideal  formed 
of  it.  It  is  to  this  aspect  of  the  subject 
that  the  rest  of  the  present  essay  will 
be  devoted.  In  a  subsequent  paper  the 
writer  hopes  to  approach  It  from  a 
wider  and  more  fundamental  point  of 
view. 

Whatever  may  be  the  drawbacks  of 
Western  Civilization,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  Increased  variety  and  com- 
plexity of  life  it  has  brought  about 
There  never  has  been  a  time  when  so 
large  a  number  of  Interests,  so  many 
branches  of  knowledge,  such  wide 
fields  of  activity,  were  opened  up  to 
mankind  as  now,  and  as  a  consequence 
life  Is  to  a  vast  number  of  pec^le  fuller 
to  an  almost  immeasurable  extent  than 
it  was  to  their  progenitors  some  hun- 
dreds of  years  ago.  There  are  those, 
as  we  know,  who  are  very  far  from 
considering  this  state  of  things  an  un- 
mixed advantage— even  as  an  advan- 
tage at  all;  but  the  fact  remains,  and 
it  inevitably  affects  our  whole  mental 
attitude.  A  man  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury, though  he  be  of  mediocre  culture 
and  Intelligence,  has  a  wider  outlook,  a 
larger  experience  than  the  most  highly 
endowed  Intellect  of  the  tenth  century 
could  attain.  Yet  our  conception  of 
Immortality  has  filtered  down  to  us 
through  the  dark  ages.  It  Is  still 
tainted  by  their  narrowness  of  outlook* 
their  scientlflc  Ignorance,  their  opposi- 
tion of  the  natural  to  the  supemataral, 
and  we  can  hardly  be  surprised  that  It 
falls  to  satisfy  or  to  attract  a  genenu 
tlon  before  which  such  amazing  vistas 
of  the  Universe  have  (^>ened  out  It  Is 
true  Indeed  that  to  the  saints  of  all 
ages,  to  those  who— whatever  their  in- 
tellectual attainments  may  be  or  may 
not  be,  to  whatever  grade  of  society  or 
culture  they  belong— are  the  ^irltual 
salt  of  the  earth,  one  desire,  one  pos- 
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sibllity  is  alone  present  in  their  hope  of 
Immortality— the  perfected  conscious- 
ness of  the  Divine  Presence— that 
''Sight"  of  God  which  Is  the  especial 
blessing  of  the  pure  In  heart.  To  such 
as  these  no  other  belief  regarding  Im- 
mortality is  possible  or  desirable  save 
that  that  highest  aspiration  should  be 
fully  satisfied.  But  such  single-hearted 
lovers  of  God,  thpse  to  whom  God  only, 
God  always,  Is  consciously  the  Supreme 
Object  of  their  desire,  have  ever  been 
In  a  minority.  There  are  many  different 
types  and  castes  of  human  character, 
and  In  life  beyond  as  in  life  before 
death,  room  is  needed  for  all.  Chrl&* 
tlans  should  not  have  difficulty  In  real- 
izing this,  and  the  fact  that  they  to 
whom  no  children  of  the  Divine  Father 
should  be  common  or  unclean  yet  seem 
freque^y  to  regard  one  class  of  mind 
alone  as  fully  acceptable  to  Him— the 
saintly.  In  the  conventional  sense  of  the 
term,— is  greatly  owing  to  the  undue 
exaltation  of  the  contemplative  over 
the  active  side  of  the  Christian  life 
which  for  long  obtained  in  the  Church. 
It  was  an  Inevitable  consequence  of  the 
"dark  ages,"  when  Intellectual  and  spir- 
itual culture  were  alike  hard  to  come 
by,  and  could  only  be  preserved  under 
the  hot-house  conditions  of  the  cloister. 
Such  a  one-sided  ideal  leads  to  as  mis- 
taken a  conception  of  the  life  to  come 
as  of  life  on  earth.  The  latter  we  have 
corrected.  We  no  longer  draw  the  sharp 
line  between  the  'Ireliglous*'  (i.e.,  the 
conventual)  life  and  that  of  the  world 
which  our  fathers  drew.  The  best  re- 
ligious thought  of  our  day  recognizes 
that  Christianity  claims  as  Its  own  all 
art,  all  science,  all  culture,  all  philan- 
thropy, that  no  department  of  life  or 
of  service  lies  outside  religion.  But 
our  grasp  of  the  sacredness  of  activity, 
the  consecration  of  knowledge,  even  of 
affection,  is  most  frequently  limited  to 
the  sphere  of  earth.  Beyond  there 
seems  nothing  before  us  but  a  life  of 
passive  contemplation,  an  existence  of 
which  we  can  form  no  conception  save 


that  It  will  be  one  of  rest,  of  freedom 
from  care  and  sorrow  and  evil,  a  con- 
dition of  negative  beatitude  In  fact,  to 
which,  at  times  of  sick  weariness  with 
the  restlessness  and  turmoil  of  the 
world,  we  turn  with  joy  and  relief,  but 
which  has  no  attraction  for  the  young, 
the  strong,  the  healthfully  busy,  the 
happy. 

Surely  there  is  a  fundamental  error 
here,  one  which  it  is  well  worth  while 
to  track  and  refute.  If  the  spirit  of 
New  Testament  teaching  on  this  sub- 
ject gives  us  as  one  great  object  of 
hope  untrammelled  service  of  the  Di- 
vine Father  we  are  wrong  to  fix  our 
eyes  only  on  rest;  we  are  injuring  those 
whose  greatest  need  and  desire  is  not 
to  cease  from  activity  but  to  be  granted 
full  scope  for  It. 

Ideal  Immortality  should  satisfy  all 
healthful  and  Innocent  aspirations,  util- 
ize all  capacities,  embrace  within  its 
wide  scope  all  Intellectual,  affectlonal, 
and  spiritual  activities  which  In  the 
widest  sense  of  the  term  are  "good." 

Some  may  regard  such  an  ideal  as 
too  material  to  be  permissible  from  the 
Christian  standpoint,  and  if  material  is 
to  be  taken  as  a  synonym  for  sensual, 
then  it  is  true  that  there  Is  no  place 
for  the  material  in  the  Christian  con- 
ception of  life,  either  present  or  to 
come.  The  restriction  of  human  beings 
to,  or  their  absorption  In  the  life  of  the 
senses  is  inimical  to  every  spiritual  re- 
ligion—to Christianity  most  because  it 
is  most  spiritual,  hecause  there  is  in  It 
no  lower  path  for  the  ordinary  man,  no 
esoteric  mysteries  for  the  Initiated,  but 
the  same  demand  made  on  each  and 
all,  viz.,  to  live  up  to  the  highest  they 
know. 

But  if  by  "material"  be  intended 
man*s  relationship  to  the  natural  uni- 
verse, nay  that  universe  Itself  in  all  the 
marvels  of  Its  known  order,  with  all 
the  dimly  hinted  possibilities  of  what 
yet  may  become  known,  then  the  Chris- 
tian conception  of  Immortality  em- 
braces that  relationship,  applies  to  that 
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universe.  One  of  the  "notes"  of  Chris- 
tianity is  that  it  neither  ignores,  con- 
demns, nor  supersedes  the  natural,  but 
raises  it  to  a  new  dignity  and  confers 
upon  it  a  larger  sc<^>e  by  treating  it  as 
itself  the  expression  and  the  pledge  of 
spirit  According  to  New  Testament 
teaching  the  universe  of  Nature  is  a 
spiritual  creation  which  in  the  Divine 
ideal  of  it  is  throughout  "very  good," 
and  which  in  its  actual  state  of  (to  hu- 
man perception)  non-attainment,  groans 
and  travails  together  with  man  until 
the  adoption,  that  is  the  •redemption  of 
the  body;  until  the  material  expression 
is  60  perfectly  moulded  to  the  spiritual 
meaning  that  the  latter  shines  forth 
undimmed  in  its  eternal  beauty  and 
splendor.  Man's  intellect,  affections, 
moral  consciousness  are  spiritual  attri- 
butes, none  the  less  so  that  not  having 
themselves  attained  to  the  Divine 
Ideal,  and  being  therefore  imperfect, 
they  are  expressed  through  the  imper- 
fect medium  of  the  "natural  body." 
Christianity  does  not  teach  that  when 
this  medium  fails  human  knowledge, 
love,  righteousness  are  to  be  without 
expression,  but  that  a  more  fitting  ex- 
pression is  to  be  given  them.  First  the 
natural  expression,  afterwards  that 
which  is  spiritual,  for  t7  there  is  a  nat- 
ural body,  there  is  a  spiritual  body.  If, 
that  is,  under  earthly  conditions,  man 
needs  an  earthly  body  and  an  earthly 
environment  by  means  of  which  to  ex- 
press what  he  is  and  does,  so  under 
conditions  which  are  not  earthly  but 
which  are  and  must  be  human,  he  will 
need  a  human  though  non-earthly  body 
and  a  human  though  non-earthly  en- 
vironment for  the  same  reason— to  ex- 
press his  being  and  his  activity. 

The  Divine  Ideal  of  human  life  is  the 
life  of  Christ,  manifested  before  death 
under  earthly  conditions,  after  death 
under  non-earthly.  To  the  "witnesses 
of  His  Resurrection"  He  did  not  reveal 
Himself  either  as  bodiless,  or  as  dis- 
connected from  His  former  life.  On 
the    contrary    His    Risen    Body— that 


which  was  the  perfect  expression  of 
the  Perfect  Life  informing  it— bore  the 
marks  of  His  Death  and  Passion,  at 
once  bringing  home  His  identity  to  the 
minds  of  His  sorrowing  disciples  with 
a  strength  of  conviction  which  no  other 
evidence  could  have  afforded,  and 
deeply  impressing  upon  them  the  fact 
of  the  intimate  connection  between  the 
earthly  and  the  non-earthly  life.  "It  is 
I  Myself— I  whose  experience  before 
death  is  so  indelibly  wrought  into  the 
essence  of  My  life,  that  It  would  not 
be  fully  expressed  unless  Its  physical 
manifestation  bore  the  marks  of  My 
Passion.  There  can  be  no  plainer  teach- 
ing than  this  that  human  life  before 
and  after  death  is  continuous,  and  it 
must  be  carefully  borne  in  mind  if  we 
would  enter  into  the  Christian  concep- 
tion of  Immortality.  It  will  be  "I  my- 
self" to  each  one  in  the  life  to  come, 
the  same  unique  individuality  retaining 
the  "marks"  and  the  memory  of  those 
experiences  of  suffering,  of  sorrow,  of 
Joy,  which  are  the  warp  and  woof  of 
the  earthly  life:  so  common  that  they 
make  all  men  brothers,  yet  so  distinct 
and  peculiar  in  each  case  that  no  other 
has  been  or  can  be  identical  with  it 

This  belief  in  the  continuity  of  each 
individual  human  life  has  very  impor- 
tant practical  issues  which  have  been 
obscured  by  the  too  frequent  restriction 
of  its  mieaning  to  the  meting  out  of 
reward  and  punishment  Without 
doubt  this  is  one  aspect  of  the  subject, 
but  it  is  one  aspect  only  and  cannot  be 
rightly  appreciated  save  in  relation  to 
the  whole.  In  past  ages,  when  even 
the  most  cultivated  Intellects  were  un- 
able to  recognize  beneath  the  apparent 
lawlessness  of  the  Universe  its  vast 
and  unchanging  order,  it  was  inevitable 
that  spiritual  truths  also  should  be  in- 
vested with  a  certain  amount  of  arbi- 
trariness. Thus  the  "reward"  of  the 
Just  equally  with  the  punishment  of 
the  unjust  was  regarded  as  not  in  es- 
sential connection  with  the  life  which 
had  merited  either.    Consequentiy  the 
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former  could  be  bought  by  certain  rites, 
ceremonies  and  benefactions,  the  latter 
could  be  ay<Hded  In  much  the  same 
way  by  Indulgences,  penances,  gifts  of 
money  to  ecclesiastical  purposes,  etc. 
It  was  not  clearly  understood  that  the 
punishment  of  a  sinful  life  was 
wrought  out  by  that  life  its^f ,  and  was 
of  the  kind  which  the  particular  sins 
indulged  in  must  inevitably  entail,  just 
as  a  burned  hand  must  inevitably  fol- 
low the  thrusting  of  it  into  the  fire.  The 
punishment  of  sin  equally  with  the 
wages  of  virtue  is  progress  in  the  path 
chosen.  Browning  has  finely  illustrated 
this  in  his  description  of  the  man  found 
at  the  Last  Judgment  choosing  earthly 
before  spiritual  joys.  His  sentence  is 
to  possess  that  which  he  has  chosen, 
earth,  but  without  the  power  which  he 
in  common  with  all  men  had  hitherto 
possessed,  of  looking  If  he  would,  be- 
yond the  transitory  and  apparent  to  the 
real  and  abiding. 

"Thou    saidst,— *Let    sphrit    star    the 

dome 
Of  Sky,  that  flesh  may  miss  no  peak, 
No  nook  of  earth,— I  shall  not  seek 
Its  service  further.'    Thou  art  shut 
Out  of  the  heaven  of  spirit;  glut 
Thy  sense  upon  the  world;  'tis  thine 
For  ever— take  it" 

"How?— Is  mine 
The  world?"  I  cried  (while    my  soul 

broke 
Out  in  a  transport).    "Hast  thou  spoke 
Plainly  in  that?    Earth's  exquisite 
Treasures  of  wonder  and  delight. 
For  me?" 

The  austere  voice  returned: 
"So  soon  made  happy?     Had'st  thou 

learned 
What  God  accounteth  happiness, 
Thou  wouldst  not  find  it  hard  to  guess 
What  hell  may  be  His  punishment 
For  those  who  doubt  If  God  invent 
Better  than  they— Let  such  men  rest 
Content  with  what    they    judged  the 

best. 

Let  the  unjust  usurp  at  will: 
The  filthy  shall  be  filthy  still: 


Miser,  there  waits  the  gold  for  thee! 
Hater,  indulge  thine  enmity! 
And  thou  whose  heaven  self-ordained 
Was  to  enjoy  earth  unrestrained. 
Do  it!  take  all  the  ancient  show! 


"/  prtmiie  nci  thou  $hali  forget 
The  past  note  gone  to  U$  account, 
But  leave  thee  with  the  old  amount 
Of  faculties,  Jior  less  nor  more, 
Unvisited  a$  heretofore 
By  Ood*8  free  Spirit  that  makes  an  end:* 

I 
Ck>nsiderations  of  q;)ace  preclude 
longer  quotation,  especially  from  a 
poem  familiar  to  almost  all  readers,  but 
the  italicized  lines  contain  the  crux  of 
the  whole  matter,  indicating  alike  the 
cause  of  the  extreme  anguish  of  the 
punishment  and  the  possibility  (more 
clearly  devel(^>ed  later)  that  it  is  pur- 
gatorial, not  penal  merely,  "I  promise 
not  thou  Shalt  forget  the  past"  "It  is 
I  myself— I  who  might  have  judged 
that  the  use  of  fiesh  *was  to  refine  the 
nerve  beneath  the  spirifs  play,'  who 
might  have  chosen  to  follow  'the  spir- 
it's fugitive  brief  gleams,'  until  they 
issued  in  the  unveiled  light  of  God.  It 
is  I  myself  who  have  thrust  away  my 
spiritual  inheritance,  have  fixed  myself 
where  *God*s  free  spirit  that  makes  an 
end'  no  longer  penetrates.  It  is  I  myself 
who  have  lost  myself."  That  is  the 
keen  edge  of  the  suffering,  a  very 
sword  of  the  Spirit  before  which  the 
man  shrinks  and  quails.  But  because 
he  can  thus  suffer,  hope  has  not  alto- 
gether departed,  the  pain  that  an  im- 
mortal spirit  condemned  to  dwell 
amongst  shadows  must  experience  so 
clears  his  vision,  that  at  the  end  of  the 
poem  we  find  him  whose  one  desire 
had  been  the  enjoyment  of  earthly  life 
to  the  full,  exclaiming:— 

How  dreadful  to  be  grudged 
No    ease    henceforth,    as    one    that's 

judged. 
Condemned  to  earth  for  ever,  shut 
From  heaven. 
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And  we  are  left  with  the  closing  note 
of  hope: 

But  Easter  Day  breaks  I    But 
Christ  rises!    Mercy  every  way 
Is  infinite,  and  who  can  say? 

These  considerations  illustrate  for- 
cibly the  meaning  of  that  central  fact, 
•the  continuity  of  human  life— round 
which,  if  once  realized,  all  other  facts 
of  human  life  would  group  themselyes 
in  due  order  and  subordination.  And 
needless  to  say  the  same  remarks  apply 
mutatis  mutandis  to  reward.  This  is  no 
arbitrary  bliss  bestowed  upon  all  alike 
who  at  some  time  or  other  of  their  lives 
—it  may  be  upon  their  deathbed— have 
"made  their  peace  with  God."  It  is  the 
inevitable  consequence  of  the  aim  and 
endeavor  after  the  highest  (according 
to  the  light  of  each  individual)  in 
thought  and  practice;  of  the  unworldly 
temper  of  mind,  which,  in  whatever 
way  shown,  however  painfully  con- 
nected with  a  sense  of  failure  and 
shortcoming,  yet  recognizes  that  earth 
is  but  in  some  sense  or  other  a  prelude, 
a  forecast,  an  intimation  of  something 
better,  nobler,  more  worthy  of  attain- 
ment than  itself,  "God's  ante-chamber" 
by  whose  variegated  "arras  folds" 

The  wise  who  waited  there  could  tell 

What  royalties  in  store 

Lay  one  step  past  the  entrance  door. 

But  as  the  sharpest  edge  of  punish- 
ment lies  in  the  realization  of  what 
might  have  been,  only  possible  because 
what  might  have  been  is  continuous 
with  what  is,  so  the  supreme  reward,  or 
one  element  in  the  supreme  reward,  is 
the  knowledge  that  what  is.  is  essen- 
tially connected  with  what  was— "It  is  I 
myself— I  who  strove  and  fell,  and  rose 
to  strive  again.  blinded.maimed,scarcely 
daring  to  hope  I  could  attain,  yet  keep- 
Ing  amid  all  darkness,  amid  all  defeat 
even,  the  unquenchable  desire  of  the 
highest,  I  have  been  found  faithful,  my 


fet  are  set  forever  upon  the  upward 
path,  and  to  me  is  given  my  heart's 
desire."  And  if  that  desire  has  not 
known  and  does  not  yet  know  itself  to 
be  none  other  than  the  thirst  for  the 
Divine,  God  is  not  straitened  in  the 
means  whereby  He  will  in  the  life  be- 
yond draw  those  who  have  been  true 
to  the  light  they  had  under  earthly  con- 
ditions into  full  apprehension  of  and 
participatiiMi  in  that  supreme  desire, 
the  response  to  which  is  the  vision  of 
Himself. 

A  real  living  belief  (not  a  mere  intel- 
lectual acquiescence,)  in  this  dbntlnuity 
of  individual  human  life  has  Issues  of 
infinitely  greater  importance  to  society 
at  large  than  those  which  it  debates 
with  such  fervor  and  heat  It  can 
hardly  be  said  that  we  are  In  a  position 
to  estimate  them  as  yet  One  thing  how- 
ever should  be  abundantly  plain.  If 
death  is  indeed  no  break  in  life,  but 
merely  an  entrance  into  different  con- 
ditions of  life,  this  fact  of  Itself  should 
weigh  immensely  in  education.  Before 
it  could  do  so,  however,  a  public  opinion 
in  favor  of  its  practical  importance 
would  have  to  be  created.  At  present 
what  public  opinion  is  being  brought 
to  bear  on  the  subject  leans  all  the 
other  way.  To  think  much  of  life  be- 
yond  the  grave  is  supposed  to  unfit  us 
for  work  in  the  world  as  it  is.  Could 
we  realize  that  every  activity  of  which 
human  beings  are  capable  is  a  sacred 
thing  (and  this  is  the  teaching  of  Chris- 
tianity)—a  thing  which  may  be  defiled, 
defamed,  prostituted  to  low  uses,  but 
which  in  the  Divine  Ideal  of  it  is  alto- 
gether noble,  beautiful,  worthy  of  all 
honor,  not  destined  to  perish  in  the 
using,  but  to  be  trained  to  ever  higher 
and  higher  perfection  till  its  scope, 
compared  to  what  in  our  present  igno- 
rance we  suppose,  is  well-nigh  illim- 
itable, then  we  should  d^m  no  effort 
too  strenuous,  no  sacrifice  too  great  to 
ensure  to  ourselves  and  to  others  the 
full  development  of  all  human  powers 
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and  capacities.  Our  chief  aim  would 
be  so  to  think  and  work  that  when  we 
take  that  **one  step  past  the  entrance 
door"  to  fuller  life,  neither  we  nor 
others  through  our  action  should  be 
weighted  by  limitations  which  our  ex- 
perience under  earthly  conditions 
should  have  taught  us  to  surmount 
This  would  debar  none  from  giving 
their  full  energy  to  every  honorable 
profession  and  pursuit,  but  it  would 
immeasurably  raise  the  standard  of 
individual  effort  and  responsibility.  It 
would  save  the  artist  and  the  author 
from  prostituting  talent  to  win  the  poor 
meed  of  contemporary  or  posthumous 
fame,  the  statesman  from  committing 
his  fellow  countrymen  to  a  policy 
which  Christian  wisdom  condemns, 
either  for  the  sake  of  present  popular- 
ity or  a  name  which  posterity  should 
call  great.  It  would  save  the  educator 
from  aiming  at  immediate  results 
rather  than  eliciting  the  true  personal- 
ity, the  best  self  in  the  young  people 
committed  to  his  charge,  and  the  plii- 
lanthropist  from  adopting  hasty  expe- 
dients which,  though  they  may  give 
momentary  relief,  are  no  true  medicine 
for  the  social  body.  It  would  rob  be- 
reavement of  its  keenest  pangs  and 
take  the  edge  off  all  disappointment 
And  this  being  the  case,  it  would  set 
free  even  under  actual  conditions  an 
amazing  amount  of  human  energy  and 
capacity  which  are  at  present  cramped 
and  stunted  by  the  overhanging  fear 
that  whatever  the  individual  cannot  ac- 
complish before  death  is,  so  far  as  the 
individual  himself  is  concerned,  incom- 
plete. He  may  sow,  but  another  will 
reap;  he  may  labor  but  another  will 
enter  into  the  fruit  of  his  labors;  he 
shall  not  himself  see  of  the  travail  of 
his  soul  and  be  satisfied.  Nor  need  we 
condemn  such  a  feeling  as  egotistic.  To 
do  so  would  be  to  run  counter  to  a  uni- 
versal human  characteristic,  the  char- 
acteristic of  all  others  which  raises 
man  beyond  animal     to  spiritual  life. 


the  capacity  to  perceive,  and  the  deter- 
mination to  strive  after,  the  Ideal.  The 
man  who  has  such  faith  in  the  reality 
of  his  ideal  that  he  can  say  **It  will 
-come  to  pass  though  I  shall  not  see  it," 
is  strong;  but  he  who  can  assert  "It 
will  come  to  pass  and  I  shall  see  it"  is 
stronger  still.  This  is  the  strength  tliat 
belief  in  the  continuity  of  individual 
personality  should  give  to  every  man 
in  whom  it  is  a  living,  active  power, 
and  not  a  half  acquiesced-in  truth 
which  has  no  practical  bearing  on  life 
as  it  is  now. 

Another  effect  'far-reaching  in  its 
results,  but  more  purely  personal  than 
any  which  has  yet  been  touched  on, 
might  well  be  produced,  viz.:  the  more 
strenuous  endeavor  on  the  part  of  each 
individual  to  attain  to  the  Divine  Ideal 
for  him,  to  fulfil  the  Divine  Conception 
of  his  own  being.  There  is  a  certain 
school  of  thought  of  which  Nietzsche 
may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  principal 
prophets  and  exponents,  which  insists 
before  all  else  upon  self-realization  as 
the  one  important  end  of  individual 
life.  "Be  yourseir'  is  the  cry  of  these 
teachers.  "Be  what  you  are,  whether 
that  be  what  is  conventionally  called 
good  or  evil.  Experience  all  you  can, 
live  all  you  can.  Fulfil  yourself  in  every 
way  that  is  open  to  you,  regardless  of 
any  consequence  so  only  that  you  can 
achieve  and  complete  yourself."  Let 
this  advice  be  taken  by  one  whose  out- 
look is  limited  to  life  on  earth,  and  in 
most  instances  we  know  but  too  well 
the  lamentable  physical  and  moral 
wreck  which  would  ensue.  But  widen 
the  horizon.  Say  as  before;  "Fulfil, 
complete  yourself,  yet  bear  in  mind 
that  Self's  undying  Nature,  that  as  you 
are  making  it  now,  so  will  it  start  be- 
yond death  with  larger  powers,  a 
greater  scope,  an  unforgotten  past  Be 
therefore  not  only  yourself,  but  true  to 
your  Self.  Do  not  prostitute  it  do  not 
place  in  its  hands  that  awful  power  of 
reproach  so  terribly  depicted  by  Rosetti 
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in    one  of    the  finest  of  bis    sonnets, 
where  he  exclaims  that  at  death- 
God  knoiws  I  know  the  faces  I  shall 

see, 
Bach  one  a  murdered  self,    with  low 

last  breath. 
**I  am  thyself,  what  hast  thon  done  to 

mer' 
"And  I— and  I— thyself,"  (lo!  each  one 

saith,) 
"And  thou  thyself  to  all  eternity." 

Such  a  possibility  as  this,  placed  in 
Juxtaposition  to  that  other  possibility 
of  approximating  ever  nearer  and 
nearer  to  the  Divine  meaning  in  "My 
Self,"  would  prove,  if  indeed  con- 
fronted, an  almost  resistless  deterrent 
from  those  forms  of  supposed  self-real- 
ization which  are  in  truth  its  destroy- 
ers. 

Tb«  OoBteBporaiy  B«Tiew. 


One  last  word  seems  called  for.  The 
present  essay  is  addressed  to  Christians. 
It  is  an  attempt  to  place  in  a  more 
vivid  and  practical  light  a  belief  which 
is  by  hypothesis  theirs  already  and  it 
can  hardly  therefore  appeal  to  those 
whose  mental  standpoint  precludes 
them  from  accepting  the  Christian  doc- 
trines. The  utmost  to  be  expected— 
and  this  the  writer  would  even  in  a 
single  instance  be  glad  to  attain— would 
be  the  recognition  that  belief  in  the 
persistence  of  individual  life  after 
death  should  not  be  a  hindrance,  but  a 
great  motive  power  in  human  progress 
now.  To  those  who,  perceiving  this, 
yet  feel  that  the  belief  is  not  justified, 
the  writer  hopes  in  a  future  paper  to 
address  herself. 

Emma  Marie  Caillard. 


NOVELS  OF  IRISH  PEASANT  LIFE.* 


It  was  not  until  the  beginning  of  last 
century  that  any  successful  attempt 
was  made  to  represent  the  Irish  as 
they  really  are  in  their  own  country. 
There  were,  indeed,  gross  caricatures 
of  national  character,  which  condensed 
in  one  impossible  person  all  the  quali- 
ties supposed  to  be  specially  Irish. 
Even  more  popular,  perhaps,  was  the 
simple  combination  of  brogue  and  blun- 
der that  was  made  to  do  duty  for  the 
typical  Irishman,  both  on  the  stage  and 
in  fiction.  If  we  put  aside  a  few  well- » 
drawn  figures  in  the  plays  of  ^eridanj 
and  other  contemporary  writers, "These 

•1.  "Castle  Daly."  ByMiss  Keary.  (Lon- 
don: Macmlllan  and  Co.,  1876.) 

2.  *'Hurrl8h:  a  Study."  By  the  Honble. 
Emily  Lawless.  (London:  Methuen  and  Co., 
1896.) 

8.  "Grania:  the  Story  of  an  Island."  By  the 
same.    (London:  Smith,  Elder  and  Co.,  1897.) 

4.  "Mrs.  Martin's  Company,  and  other 
stories."  By  Jane  Barlow.  (London:  Dent, 
1896.) 


were  the  only  representations  of  the 
Irishman  known  in  England.  It  was 
Miss  Edgeworth  who  first  treated  the 
Irish  seriously,  and  wrote  of  them  with 
intelligence  and  sympathy.  Hitherto 
the  comic  Irishman  had  been  taken  out 
of  his  own  country,  put  into  unknown 
surroundings,  and  used  as  a  foil  to  the 
more  solid  English  character.  But  Miss 
Edgeworth  carries  the  English  reader 
over  the  sea,  and  by  her  graphic 
sketches  of  life  makes  him  tread  with 
her  the  Irish  soil,  breathe  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  country,  and  become  fa- 
miliar with  the  home  life  of  the  people, 

6.  '^rish  Idylls."  By  the  same.  (London: 
Hodder  and  Stoughton,  1892.) 

6.  "Some  Experiences  of  an  Irish  B.M."  By 
E.  (E.  Somerville  and  Martin  Ross.  (London: 
Longmans,  1899.) 

7.  ♦♦My  New  Curate."  By  the  Rev.  P.  A. 
Sheehan,  P.P.    (London,  1900.) 
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both  gentle  and  simple.  Miss  Edge- 
worth  never  wrote  anything  better  than 
Ca%t\t  Rackrent  and  The  Absentee,  but  it 
must  remain  her  greatest  distinction 
that,  according  to  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
own  statement,  she  inspired  him  to 
write  the  Waverley  Novels. 

"Without  being  so  presumptive,"  he 
says  In  his  general  preface,  **as  to  hope 
to  emulate  the  rich  humor,  pathetic 
tenderness,  and  admirable  tact  which 
pervade  the  works  of  my  accomplished 
friend,  I  felt  that  something  might  be 
attempted  for  my  own  country,  of  the 
same  kind  as  that  which  Miss  Edge- 
worth  so  fortunately  achieved  for  Ire- 
land—something which  might  intro- 
duce her  natives  to  those  of  the  sister 
kingdom  In  a  more  favorable  light 
than  they  had  been  placed  hitherto, 
and  tend  to  procure  sympathy  for  their 
virtues  and  indulgence  for  their  foi- 
bles.'* 

It  was,  we  believe.  Miss  Edgeworth's 
Irish  novels  that  also  suggested  to 
Tourgu6neff  to  write  his  tales  of  Rus- 
sian peasant  life. 

In  reading  Miss  Edgeworth  we  must 
admit  that  we  do  not  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  deeper  forces  which 
have  influenced  both  the  people  and  the 
fortunes  of  the  country.  There  is  a 
careful  avoidance  of  religious  and  po- 
litical questions,  and  scarcely  a  hint  of 
the  passionate  discontent  caused  by  the 
injustice  of  the  penal  laws.  In  judging 
of  the  darker  features  of  the  character 
of  a  nation,  it  is  necessary  to  distin- 
guish between  what  is  natural  and 
what  is  the  result  of  circumstances. 
We  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact 
that  in  Ireland  we  have  a  nation  who 
for  centuries  have  struggled  against 
misrule  and  religious  oppression,  with 
the  result  that  under  certain  conditions 
their  moral  sense  becomes  blunted  and 
deteriorated.  The  Irish  peasant,  when 
his  feelings  have  been  fomented  by 
political  agitation,  seeks  to  right  his 
wrongs,  real  or  imagined,  by  crime, 
amid  the  universal  sympathy  of     his 


neighbors,  who  look  upon  him  as  a 
hero  and  a  martyr.  Mischief  of  this 
nature  is  not  easily  undone;  for  the 
past  is  always  whispering  in  the  ear 
of  the  Celt,  and  reminding  him  of  what 
it  were  well  for  his  own  happiness  that 
he  should  forget 

In  Castle  Daly  Miss  Keary  gives  us  a 
faithful  picture  both  of  the  violent  mis- 
deeds and  of  the  uncomplaining  pa- 
tience of  the  people  at  a  time  when  Ire-  ' 
land  was  not  only  decimated  by  fam-  [ 
ine,  but  also  torn  by  internal  revolu- 
tion. It  is  a  book  to  which  the  words 
that  Ruskin  is  reported  to  have  said 
of  The  Absentee  may  fitly  be  applied: 
•*You  can  learn  more  by  reading  it  of 
Irish  politics,  than  from  a  thousand 
columns  out  of  a  Blue  Book."  Miss 
Keary  through  her  imaginative  sym- 
pathy realizes  not  only  the  larger 
issues  involved,  but  those  subtler 
contrasts  of  character  that  make  It 
difficult  for  the  English  and  Irish  to 
understand  one  another.  Strange  as 
it  may  seem,  she  only  spent  ^  fortnight 
in  Ireland  in  her  life;  but  her  father 
was  Irish,  and  had  so  impressed  her 
mind  with  the  "sweet  misty  pictures  of 
the  West"  that  after  her  visit  she 
found  little  to  alter  in  her  descriptions 
of  the  country  which  she  had  chosen 
as  the  scene  of  her  plot.  Castle  Daly  is 
the  story  of  an  Irish  family  In  the 
forties.  The  owner  is  a  typical  Irish- 
man, endowed  with  the  virtues  and  the 
faults  of  his  race.  On  a  visit  to  Eng- 
land he  Is  captivated  by  the  dainty  re- 
served grace  of  the  daughter  of  a  well- 
ordered  English  house;  he  thinks  she 
has  just  the  qualities  wanted  to  remedy 
the  evils  that  he  feels  incompetent  to 
combat,  and  that  the  ardor  of  his  love 
will  awake  her  from  her  somewhat  cold 
stillness.  When  the  story  opens,  which 
is  after  twenty  years  of  married  life, 
his  sanguine  nature  has  not  given  up 
hopes  of  making  her  more  responsive. 
But  a  continually  unsuccessful  attempt 
to   check   her  husband*s   light-hearted 
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extravagance,  and  some  years  of  Ill- 
health,  combined  with  a  sad  tempera- 
ment, have  not  helped  to  make  the  well 
brought  up  English  girl  adapt  herself 
to  her  surroundings. 

In  the  first  chapters  of  Cn%tle  Daly 
we  have  a  delightful  picture  of  a 
happy-go-lucky  Irish  home,  the  centre 
to  which  all  the  peasants  congregate 
from  the  surrounding  mountains  in 
their  Joys  and  sorrows,  to  have  a  word 
with  the  "masther,"  a  friendly  talk  with 
Ellen  and  Connor,  the  two  younger 
children,  and  a  meal  in  the  hospitable 
kitchen.  The  most  interesting  person- 
ality in  the  book  is  undoubtedly  Anne 
O'Flaherty,  an  old  maid,  who  lives  in 
a  lonely  valley,  spending  her  life  in  try- 
ing to  cure  Irish  evils  by  Irish  virtues, 
and  who  by  the  arresting  qualities  of 
her  mind  makes  the  wild  peasant  pop- 
ulation both  love  and  obey  her.  Miss 
Keary  treats  all  her  characters  with 
sympathy.  Even  the  dogmatic  brother- 
in-law  is  given  his  due:  he  is  one  of 
those  Englishmen  who  is  convinced 
that  all  that  is  wanted  in  Ireland  are 
English  methods  administered  by  a 
firm  hand,  and  who  speaks  to  the 
people  "not  angrily,  but  in  the  cheerful 
decided  tone  he  thought  appropriate  to 
uneducated  people,  whose  intellects 
could  only  be  reached  by  strong  words 
or  shouting."  It  is  scarcely  possible  to 
praise  too  highly  the  skill  with  wliich 
the  English  agent  and  his  sister,  who 
come  over  to  restore  order  in  the  chaos 
of  Mr.  Daly*8  affairs,  are  drawn.  Their 
high-minded  and  conscientious  but  un- 
genial  dealings  with  a  peasantry  un- 
used to  impersonal  treatment  and  dis- 
tracted by  famine  and  political  ferment 
forms  the  chief  interest  of  the  book. 
The  difference  of  the  old  system  car- 
ried on  by  Anne  O 'Flaherty  and  the 
new  as  introduced  by  the  agent,  Mr. 
Thomley,  is  well  described  in  their  first 
interview.  The  wisdom  or  folly  of  the 
work  of  Anne*s  life  is  in  question.  She 
shows  the    practical  young  agent  her 


industrial  works,  and  expounds  to  him 
all  her  most  cherished  schemes  for  the 
betterment  of  the  people.  He  listens 
politely,  and  then  proves  by  well  argued 
and  thoroughly  established  laws  how 
baseless  all  Anne's  arguments  are,  and 
how  sure  her  work  is  to  fail  to  pieces 
in  the  long  run. 

He  stood  still  and  looked  over  the 
valley  lying  in  the  golden  sunset, 
where  the  laborers  stood  in  groups 
about  the  gates  of  their  garden  en- 
closures, and  the  women  came  out  and 
put  their  babies  into  their  fathers' 
arms,  and  children  filled  the  air  with 
joyous  evening  clamor,  and  he  talked 
quite  calmly  of  the  inevitable  evils  at- 
tending ,the  subdivision  of  the  land, 
and  the  certainty  that  an  over-stimu- 
lated population  like  the  one  he  was 
surveying  must  come  at  last  to  the 
point  of  being  decimated  by  want  and 

sickness "You   are  young  yet," 

Anne  said  with  a  deep  sigh.  "If  you 
live  to  be  as  old  as  I  am,  and  by  chance 
get  interested  in  the  lives  and  troubles 
of  the  poor  people  you  reside  among— 
I  think  you  could— you  will  learn  to  be 
glad  to  take  the  most  practical  way 
that  comes  to  hand  of  rescuing  them 
from  present  degradation  and  suffer- 
ing, and  you  will  leave  remote  conse;: 
quences  to  take  their  chance." 

"I  shall  know  that  the  remote  con- 
sequences must  come  when  they  are 
due.  I  shall  not  expect  by  any  efforts 
of  mine  to  bring  about  results  which 
economical  and  social  laws  are  dead 
against." 

"You  speak  about  laws  as  If  they 
were  alive,"  cried  Anne;  "horrible, 
heartless  things— I  don't  believe  In 
them.  I  believe  In  God,  and  I  don't 
think  He  is  dead  against  honest  effort 
to  do  good  to  our  fellow-creatures,  even 
if  it  be  a  somewhat  mistaken  one.  Ho 
will  take  care  that  some  good,  physi- 
cal or  moral  or  spiritual,  comes  out  of 
it  somehow." 

Mr.  Thornley  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
.  .  .  Here  were  questions  which  he 
had  decided  did  not  concern  him,  into 
the  discussion  of  which  he  absolutely 

and  always  refused  to  be  drawn. 

« 

Mr.  Thornley  acts  according  to  his 

theories,  and  deals  blind  justice  to  the 
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people  of  whose  characters  and  con- 
Tictions  he  knows  nothing.  He  Is  quite 
unaware  that  to  them  his  justice  ap- 
pears like  the  cruelest  wrong  and  in- 
jury. But  when  he  is  brought  face  to 
face  with  crimes  and  tragedies,  and 
when  the  death  "keen"  of  famine 
drowns  ''all  other  voices,  both  John 
Thornley  and  Anne  O'Flaherty  come 
to  acknowledge  their  mistakes  and  lim- 
itations. Anne  sees  that  there  are  other 
laws  besides  hers  ruling  in  her  popu- 
lous valley,  laws  that  could  not  be  ig- 
nored; and  Mr.  Thornley  recognizes 
that  it  is  at  least  as  important  to  un- 
derstand human  beings  as  it  is  to  know 
political  economy.  He  says,  in  a  con- 
versation with  Ellen  Daly,  after  they 
had  knelt  together  in  the  cabin  of  the 
starved  family  of  the  man  who  had  in- 
tended to  murder  him: 

I  begin  to  see  where  the  fault  lies. 
A  few  minutes  ago  I  was  saying  ve- 
hemently to  myself  that  at  least  I  have 
been  guilty  of  no  Injustice,  yet  I  felt 
that  the  sting  of  remorse  would  not 
strike  so  deep  if  I  were  really  blame- 
less. Now  I  see  how  it  Is.  I  ought 
never  to  have  come  here  knowing  so 
little  of  the  people  I  had  to  deal  with, 
having  scarcely  glanced  at  the  prob- 
lems that  rise  up  before  me  now  as  al- 
most unfathomable.  .  .  . 

He  Is  beginning  dimly  to  perceive 
that  there  is  a  spiritual  side  to  the 
character  of  some  of  those  peasants 
whom  he  bad  looked  upon  as  merely 
squalid  and  improvident.  One  day  he 
follows  Ellen  into  the  little  white- 
washed chapel: 

The  women  drew  apart  as  he  ap- 
proached to  make  room  for  him  at  her 
side,  and  almost  involuntarily  he  knelt 
down  a  little  way  behind  her.  There 
was  preaching  going  on.  He  had  not 
come  in  at  the  beginning,  and  could 
not  make  out  whether  any  text  for  the 
sermon  had  been  given  out;  but  the 
sentence  "Man  doth  not  live  by  bread 
alone*'  was  repeated  several  times  by 


the  preacher,  and  each  time  a  groan  of 
acquiescence  burst  forth  from  the  pale 
lips  of  the  famine  stricken  people 
kneeling  round,  who  seemed  to  hang 
upon  the  speaker's  words  as  if  they 
were  food  indfed.  Then  the  preacher 
went  on  to  describe  in  glowing  words, 
and  with  much  metaphor  and  elo- 
quence the  spirit  life—nourished  by  the 
true  bread— into  the  full  enjoyment  of 
which  the  good  priest  who  had  ad- 
dressed his  flock  from  that  spot  two 
days  ago,  had  now  entered.  At  another 
time  John  might  have  listened  critical- 
ly, questioning  the  wisdom  or  the  util- 
ity of  such  an  exercise  under  such  cir- 
cumstances; but  now,  kneeling  on  the 
mud  floor,  among  the  sea  of  pale  faces 
that  were  gradually  losing  their  ghast- 
llness  under  the  illumination  of  hope 
in  the  Unseen  thus  set  forth  before 
eyes  that  in  every  other  quarter  beheld 
only  despair,  he  could  not  question. 

Though  Cattle  Daly  was  written  in 
1875,  the  story  deals  with  a  time  when 
Ireland,  owing  to  unequal  laws  and 
social  anomalies,  afforded  a  peculiarly 
rich  and  varied  field  for  the  novelist. 
In  later  years  when  Ireland  has  sat 
heavily  on  the  conscience  of  England, 
and  English  statesmen  have  been  in- 
spired to  treat  Ireland  not  only  with 
justice  but  with  generosity,  civilizing 
influences  have  penetrated  to  the  re- 
motest parts  of  the  country;  and  as  an 
Inevitable  result,  there  is  less  of  that 
pictupesqueness  in  which,  as  Sydney 
Smith  observes,  utility  and  order  are 
the  last  ingredients.  But  fit  materials 
both  for  the  agitator  and  the  novelist 
are  yet  to  be  found  in  Ireland,  and 
when  Miss  Lawless  wrote  her  first 
novel,  Hurrish:  a  Stvdy,  political  dis- 
turbance was  rife.  Irish  patriotism, 
apart  from  the  professional  agitator, 
owes  much  of  its  reality  and  perma- 
nence to  the  fact  that  it  is  largely  made 
up  of  sentiment,  and  sentiment  per- 
vades the  whole  nature  of  the  Celt  and 
Influences  all  the  relations  of  his  life. 
It  is,  perhaps,  the  quality  which  makes 
it  difficult  for  the  English  and  Irish  to 
understand  one  another,  for  It  is  one 
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that  is  peculiarly  irritating  to  the  com- 
mon-sense of  a  successful  race.  It  is 
sentiment  that  makes  the  Irishman 
fight  against  the  inevitable,  and  refuse 
to  accept  the  despotism  of  facts.  This 
is  that  "eternal  source  oi  folly"  which, 
as  Renan  says,  all  the  Celtic  races  have 
In  their  hearts,  and  the  very  malady 
which  is  their  charm.  Even  love  is  more 
a  sentiment  than  a  passion  with  the 
Celt  The  satisfaction  of  sense  does  not 
so  much  appeal  to  liim  as  emotion  and 
excitement  Love  is  inseparably  con- 
nected with  the  home,  the  village,  the 
chapel,  and  all  he  has  been  familiar 
with  since  his  birth.  If  the  sentiment 
of  the  Celt  were  united  with  the  sanity, 
the  perseverance,  and  the  steadiness  of 
the  Saxon,  the  result  would  not  be  far 
from  genius,  for  true  sensibility  means 
spiritual  perception,  quick  sympathies, 
and  an  Intimate  fellowsliip  with  the 
mysteries  of  nature.  Authors  who,  like 
Miss  Lawless,  have  succeeded  in  bring- 
ing out  this  predominant  characteristic, 
have  produced  the  most  living  pictures 
of  Irish  peasant  life.  But  Miss  Lawless 
is  not  only  a  writer  of  fiction;  her  read- 
ers feel  that  she  has  also  much  of  the 
Inward  vision  which  bielongs  to  the 
poet  and  the  mystic. 

The  scene  of  Humiah  is  laid  in  a  wild 
desolate  region  in  the  West,  and  the 
story  gives  us  an  admirable  picture  of 
the  land  war  in  Ireland  in  recent  times. 
The  characters  are  few,  but  singularly 
distinct  Hurriah,  his  mother  Bridget, 
his  niece  Alley  and  her  lover  Maurice 
Brady,  stand  out  like  cameos  against 
their  background  of  gray  bare  rock. 
Hurrish,  a  loose-limbed,  good-natured 
giant,  is  half  farmer,  half  fisherman: 

I 

He  was  a  sentimentalist— though  he 
had  never  heard  the  word;  and  the 
ground  which  he  was  born  on— that 
rock-bound  ground  was  the  object  of 

his      sentimental       worship To 

Hurrish,  life  In  general,  past,  present 
and  future,  was  an  abounding  mys- 
tery, which  might  be  understood  per- 


haps by  Father  Dennehy,  or  other  com- 
petent authorities,  but  into  which  he 
himself  never  dreamt  of  probing. 

Though  he  had  been  brought  up  a 
Fenian,  and  hatred  to  England  was 
part  of  his  creed,  yet  temperamentally 
he  was  out  of  sympathy  with  crime 
and  bloodshed,  and  in  this  respect  he 
is  a  grievous  disappointment  to  his  old 
mother  who  lives  with  him.  She  is  an 
ardent  patriot  of  the  cruel  and  vindic- 
tive sort;  it  is  she  who  knows  the  why 
and  the  wherefore  of  all  the  agrarian 
outrages,  and  she  is  the  first  to  raise 
the  war-cry  of  exultation  in  which  she 
fails  to  persuade  her  son  to  join. 

For  what,  it  may  be  asked,  is  a 
good-natured  and  naturally  gregarious 
man  to  do,  when  all  the  sociability  of 
his  neighborhood  is  concentrated  round 
one  single  focus,  and  that  focus  a  crim- 
inal one?  His  own  impulses  were  all 
of  the  old-fashioned,  easy-going,  jovial 
kind.  He  hated  fighting— except,  of 
course,  the  open  and  fisticuff  variety- 
he  hated  dark  deeds  and  dark  secrets, 
and  everything  that  savored  of  un- 
pleasantness and  treachery.  He 
would  have  liked  from  year's 
end  to  year's  end  to  live  in  the  same 
genial,  friendly  fashion,  the  same 
happy-go-lucky  indifference  to  the  fu- 
ture. Pity  such  natures  when  their 
lot  has  been  cast  into  the  bitter  yeast 
of  a  social  revolution.  They  are  the 
clay  pots  among  the  Iron  ones,  and  the 
fate  of  the  clay  pot  is  theirs. 

Hurrish  has  a  very  warm  spot  in  his 
heart  for  his  niece  Alley.  She  is,  as  we 
are  told,  one  of  a  type  not  uncommon 
in  Ireland,  a  born  nun,  to  whom  the 
convent  appeals  not  only  from  a  relig- 
ious motive,  but  as  a  welcome  refuge 
from  the  perils  of  the  world.  For  to  a 
nature  like  hers  "the  horizon  of  fear 
will  always  be  far,  far  wider  than  that 
of  hope."  If  Maurice  Brady  had  not 
asked  her  to  marry  him,  she  would 
have  Joined  her  sister  in  a  convent  She 
does  not  love  Maurice;  she  hardly 
knows  what  love  is,  and  all  she  has  to 
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bestow  is  given  to  her  uncle,  whom  she 
adores.  But  Maurice  dazzles  her  with 
his  handsome  face  and  educated  speech. 
He  belongs  to  the  Americanized,  mod- 
em, progressive  species  of  Irishmen,  a 
species  becoming  more  common  every 
day.  He  is  the  exact  opposite  of  Hur- 
rish,  and  is  In  no  way  a  sentimentalist, 
but  he  does  not  altogether  gain  by  this 
loss.  Between  Maurice  and  Alley  the 
gulf  that  separates  the  practical  self- 
seeker  from  the  sentimentalist  Is  fixed; 
and  when  he  tells  her  that  he  will  take 
her  away  to  Limerick,  or  may  be  to 
Dublin  Itself,  and  give  her  the  best  of 
meat  and  drink  and  dress  her  as  a 
lady,  the  idea  only  terrifies  her  and 
does  not  appeal  to  her  in  the  least  She 
tells  him, 

Me  heart  seems  just  tied  to  the 
things  I  know.  ...  I  don't  seem  able 
to  think  of  going  away— not  altogether. 
I'm  like  them  little  yellar  shtrokes  ye 
may  see  round  the  Idges  of  the  say 
pools,  that  go  Jumpin'  an'  hoppin'  an' 
dancin',  an'  puUin'  away,  as  if  they 
was  wantin'  to  be  fiyin'  off  all  over 
the  country;  and  all  the  while  they 
nlver  get  raaly  away  from  the  wather, 
and  I  don't  suppose  they're  wantin'  to 
nayther. 

Alley's  pure  and  childlike  personality 
permeates  the  dark  tragedy  that  grad- 
ually gathers  round  Hurrlsh,  whose 
easy-going  genial  nature  seems  singu- 
larly lU-suited  to  play  a  tragic  part  in 
a  struggle  which  is  forced  on  him,  not 
by  any  militant  will  power  of  his  own, 
but  by  the  environment  of  which  he  is 
the  victim.  Alley  finds  her  natural  ref- 
uge in  a  convent,  and  Maurice,  branded 
and  scorned  as  an  informer,  flies  to 
America. 

Miss  Lawless's  second  Irish  novel, 
Orania:  the  Story  of  an  Island,  is  per- 
haps a  work  of  higher  artistic  merit 
than  Hurrish,  because  it  is  untram- 
melled by  the  disturbing  influences  of 
passing  conditions.  It  Is  more  con- 
cerned with  what  Is  universal  in  human 


nature,  and  affects  us  with  the  quiet 
power  of  elemental  tragedy,  though 
the  story  is  limited  to  a  description  of 
the  life  of  a  few  peasants  in  a  small 
Island  in  the  Atlantic— an  Island  so 
barren  and  windswept  that  the  reader 
is  tempted  to  think  that  the  mere  effort 
of  living  would  absorb  every  faculty 
and  leave  no  room  for  the  cultivation 
of  any  of  the  finer  arts  of  life.  But 
Miss  Lawless,  even  when  she  writes  in 
her  most  minor  key,  softens  the  harsh 
and  disfiguring  things  of  reality  and 
conveys  an  artistic  emotion,  too  sad 
Indeed  to  be  exactly  pleasurable,  yet 
far  removed  from  the  harsh  Impression 
produced  by  direct  contact  with  squalid 
life.  Unfortunately,  dirt  and  discom- 
fort are  still  only  too  prevalent  among 
the  peasants  in  Ireland;  but  when  they 
are  found,  as  is  often  the  case,  com- 
bined with  delicacy  of  feeling,  modesty 
and  well-bred  consideration  for  others, 
the  ideals  of  their  lives  are  far  removed 
from  squalor,  whatever  their  material 
surroundings  may  be.  Miss  Lawless  is 
specially  successful  In  revealing  the 
more  attractive  qualities  of  the  peas- 
ants, and  this  gift,  together  with  a  deli- 
cate sense  of  humor,  brightens  the 
somewhat  sombre  tone  of  her  writing. 

There  is  a  distinct  fiavor  about  the 
style  of  Orania.  The  characters  do  not 
talk  with  the  usual  brogue— which,  we 
learn  from  the  dedication  to  the  book. 
Miss  Lawless  considers  "a  tiresome 
necessity  always,"  and  one  which  can 
be  dispensed  with  when  no  single  char- 
acter can  talk  a  word  of  English.  Ap- 
parently the  conversations  must  first 
have  been  written  in  Irish  and  after- 
wards translated  into  English,  and  the 
result  is  at  once  poetical  and  racy  of 
the  soil.  We  first  make  acquaintance 
with  Grauia  when  as  a  child  she  Is  sit- 
ting in  her  father's  hooker  in  the  Bay 
of  Galway— a  wild  little  figure  with  the 
vivid  dark  southern  coloring  so  often 
to  be  met  with  in  the  West  of  Ireland. 
Her   faUier.    Con    O'Malley.    of   Inisb- 
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maan,  one  of  the  Aran  Islands,  might 
have  passed  as  an  ideal  picture  of  the 
typical  Connanght  peasant.  But  in  one 
respect  he  was  not  typical,  for  he  had 
ventured  so  far  to  depart  from  the  cus- 
tom of  his  class  as  to  make  a  love 
match,  and  this  as  a  second  marriage, 
without  even  youth  as  an  excuse.  His 
first  marriage  had  been  of  the  usual 
kind,  settled  with  a  due  and  punctil- 
ious regard  to  the  number  of  cows,  pigs, 
pots,  and  pans  that  each  side  could  pro- 
duce. But  his  wife  died,  leaving  one 
daughter,  and  we  learn  that  some  years 
after  he  outraged  public  opinion  by 
falling  in  love  with  a  girl  from  the 
^'Continent,"  as  the  islanders  call  the 
mainland,  a  tall,  magnificently  hand- 
some creature  who  had  not  a  posses- 
sion of  any  sort  in  the  world. 

It  was  a  genuine  love  match  on  both 
sides,  that  rarest  of  rare  phenomena 
in  peasant  Ireland.  Iliat  it  would,  as 
a  matter  of  course  and  for  that  very 
reason,  turn  out  disastrously,  was  the 
opinion  loudly  expressed  of  every  ex- 
perienced matron,  not  in  Inishmaan 
alone,  but  for  forty  miles  around  that 
melancholy  island.  A  "black  stran- 
ger," a  "foreigner,"  a  girl  "from  the 
Continent"  not  related  to  anyone  or  be- 
longing to  the  place!  worse  than  all,  a 
girl  without  a  penny  piece,  without  a 
stool  or  a  feather-bed  to  add  to  the  es- 
tablishment! There  was  not  a  woman, 
young  or  old,  living  on  the  three  isl- 
ands but  felt  a  sense  of  intense  person- 
al degradation  whenever  the  miserable 
affair  was  so  much  as  alluded  to  be- 
fore her. 

But  in  spite  of  all  these  dark  prophe- 
cies, the  marriage  was  a  most  happy 
and  successful  one. 

But  the  happiness  was  short-lived, 
and  in  three  years  Con  0*Malley  was 
again  a  widower,  with  one  little  girl, 
Grania.  When  the  second  part  of  the 
story  opens,  six  years  later,  he  too  is 
dead,  and  Grania,  a  tall  vigorous 
maiden,  is  left  to  the  pious  care  of  her 
half-sister.  Honor,  who  is  a  confirmed 


invalid.  Grania  is  a  source  of  great 
anxiety  to  her  sister,  who  adores  her^ 
for  she  is  a  bom  rebel,  and  will  not 
accept  all  Father  Tarn  and  Honor's 
teaching  without  question.  '*Thi8» 
rather  than  her  own  broken  health,  her 
own  fast  approaching  death,  was  the 
real  sting  and  sorrow  of  Honor's  life» 
the  sorrow  that,  day  after  day,  impaled 
her  upon  its  thorns,  and  woke  her  up 
pitilessly  a  dozen  times  in  the  night  to 
impale  her  afresh."  But  Grania  pos- 
sesses many  of  the  finer  human  quali- 
ties, honesty,  courage,  pitif ulness  for  the 
weak,  and  an  underlying  and  scarcely 
recognized  current  of  passion,  inherited^ 
it  may  be,  from  some  far  off  Spanish 
ancestor.  It  was  probably  this  unusual 
quality  that  made  her  neighbors  still 
suspicious  of  her  as  a  "foreigner,"  as 
we  see  from  the  following  conversation 
between  two  old  women: 


"Auch,  my  word,  Just  look  at  the 
length  of  her!  My  word,  she  is  the  big 
girl  that  Grania  O'Malley,  the  big  girl 
out  and  out!  ...  It  is  the  mighty 
queer  girl  that  she  is  though!  God  look 
dfown  on  us  this  day,  but  she  Is  the 
queerest  girl  ever  I  knew  on  this  earth 
yet,  that  same  Grania  O'Mailey.  Yes^ 
indeed,  yes."  .  .  . 

"Auch,  Rosha  Durane,  don't  be  over- 
looking the  girl.  'Tls  a  decent  father's 
child  she  is,  any  way,"  said  the  aunt 
from  the  other  side  of  the  island,  ap- 
parently from  an  impulse  of  Amiability,, 
in  reality  by  way  of  stimulating  Rosha 
to  a  further  exposition  of  what 
Grania's  special  queemess  consisted  in. 

"Did  I  say  Con  O'Malley  was  not  a 
decent  man?  Saints  make  his  bed  in 
heaven  this  day,  when  did  I  say  \Vf* 
The  other  answered,  apparently  in  hot 
indignation,  but  in  reality  perfectly  un- 
derstanding the  motive  of  her  aunt's 
remark.  "What  I  do  say,  and  what  is 
known  to  all  Inishmaan,  and  that  it  is 
no  invention  of  mine  nor  yet  thought 
of  by  me,  is  that  he  was  a  very  wild 
queer  man.  And  Grania  is  Just  the 
same;  she  Is  a  very  wild  queer  girl, 
and  a  bold  one  too,  and  so  I  suppose  I 
may  say  even  In  my  own  house,  and 
before  you,  Mrs.  O'Flanagan,  though 
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yon  are  my  mother's  sister,  that's  these 
seven  years  gone  back  to  glory.  .  .  . 
She  has  no  fear  of  anything, 
not  of  anything  at  all,  I  tell 
yon,  neither  upon  the  earth  nor 
nnder  it  either— God  keep  us  from 
speaking  of  harm,  Amen.  She  will  as 
soon  cross  a  fairies'  ring,  as  not!  Just 
the  same  and  sooner,  and  it  is  not  two 
months,  or  barely  three  at  the  most, 
that  I  saw  her  witk  my  own  eyes  walk 
past  a  red  jackass  on  the  road,  and  it 
braying  hard  enough  to  split  at  the 
time,  and  not  crossing  herself,  no,  nor 
a  bend  of  the  head,  nor  spitting  even! 
It  is  the  truth  I  am  telling  you,  Mrs. 
O'Flanagan,  ma'am,  though  you  may 
not  choose  to  believe  me,  the  truth  and 
no  lie!" 

Crania  is  engaged  to  Murdough 
Blake,  the  constant  companion  of  her 
childhoojl,  and  it  has  never  occurred  to 
her  to  think  of  marrying  anyone  else. 
AS  for  Murdough,  his  views  on  mar- 
riage are  those  of  his  clas*— largely  a 
matter  of  barter  and  convenience,  and 
the  convenience  to  him  of  marrying  the 
richest  and  strongest  girl  in  Inishmaan 
is  distinctly  unmistakable.  He  is  not 
in  the  least  emotional  or  imaginative 
as  regards  marriage,  for  all  the  emo- 
tion and  the  very  large  share  of  imag- 
ination he  possesses  he  bestows  upon 
himself.  He  is  handsome,  lazy,  and 
self-indulgent,  but  he  succeeds  in  sur- 
rounding himself  with  a  glamour  which 
has  always  imposed  on  Crania.  The 
tragedy  of  her  life  begins  when  dimly 
and  painfully  she  discerns  the  true 
character  of  the  man  she  loves  with  all 
the  force  of  her  strong  simple  nature, 
though  to  acknowledge  this  love  even 
to  herself  fills  her  with  impatient 
shame.  In  the  end  Murdough  fails  her, 
and  lets  her  go  alone  in  a  fog  he  will 
not  face  to  fetch  a  priest  to  her  dying 
sister,  and  death  comes  to  her  in  a 
silent  and  unruflfled  sea.  But  the  priest 
is  In  time. 

Honor  was  still  alive  and  perfectly 
conscious  of  his  coming.  .  .  .  After  her 
long  probation,  after  her  tedious  walt- 

umro  A«B.       toIm  xvi.       854 


ing,  she  was  at  last  upon  the  verge  of 
that  looked  for,  that  intensely  desired 
country;  a  country  which  if  to  most  of 
us  it  seems  but  a  dream  within  a 
dream,  a  fioating  mirage,  a  phantom 
made  up  of  love  and  faith,  of  hope  and 
of  yearning  desire— unthinkable,  unten- 
able, all  but  Impossible— was  to  Honor, 
and  la  to  such  as  Honor,  no  phantom, 
no  mirage,  but  the  soberest  and  solid- 
est  of  living  realities;  the  thing  for 
which  they  live,  the  hope  for  which 
they  die.  .  .  .  Already  even  while  the 
priest  stood  beside  her,  while  the  pray- 
ers she  had  so  longed  for,  those  prayers 
which  Crania  had  died  to  obtain  for 
her,  were  being  uttered,  she  was  drift- 
ing across  its  borderland;  already  its 
sounds  rather  than  his  voice,  rather 
than  any  earthly  voices,  were  in  her 
ears;  already  her  foot  was  upon  its 
threshold.  And  upon  that  threshold, 
perhaps— who  knows,  who  can  tell?— 
they  met 

It  is  almost  a  relief  to  turn  from  the 
sustained  tragedy  of  Chrania  to  Miss 
Barlow's  idyllic  pictures  of  peasant 
life.  She  too,  like  Miss  Lawless,  is  an 
arist  and  a  poet,  but  she  works  within 
narrower  limits  and  with  a  lighter 
touch.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  any 
other  Irish  writer  has  sounded  so  many 
chords  of  empathy,  humor,  and 
pathos.  She  creates,  out  of  the  most 
commonplace  materials,  idylls  true  to 
nature,  which  yet  hold  and  charm  the 
imagination.  Her  readers  seem  to  hear 
the  witty  talk  and  quaint  philo8<^hies 
of  the  peasants  as  they  toil  in  the  misty 
rain,  and  she  not  only  reproduces  ex- 
actly and  picturesquely  their  dialect, 
but  has  also  a  marvellous  insight  into 
the  feelings  and  emotions  of  their 
hearts.  She  so  identifies  herself  with 
the  people  that  the  language  they  use 
and  the  sentiments  they  express  appear 
Inevitable,  even  to  those  who  are  not 
familiar  with  the  country.  In  this  re- 
spect her  stories  may  be  compared  to 
Carleton's  best  work.  Traits  and  Stories 
of  the  Irish  Peasantry.  We  feel  in  both 
the  same  sincerity— not  so  much  to  be 
wondered  at  in  Carleton,  who  was  Ixwn 
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and  iNred  a  peasant  and  writes  from 
inner  knowledge.  But  Miss  Barlow  en- 
ters through  sympathy  into  a  life  of 
which  she  has  not  herself  been  part; 
and  though  we  cannot  claim  for  her  the 
masculine  vigor  of  Garleton,  yet  her 
IntoitiiMi  and  delicacy  of  perception 
create  an  atmosphere  in  which  her 
characters  stand  out  as  yividly  as  those 
of  the  great  Irish  writer. 

Miss  Barlow's  stories  are  nearly  all 
■hiHTt  and  each  incident  is  so  perfectly 
fitted  into  its  context  that  it  is  difficult 
to  detach  anything  in  the  form  of  quo- 
tation, or  even  to  mention  one  sketch 
in  preference  to  another.  Mrs,  Martin*$ 
Company,  which  gives  its  name  to  a 
small  volume  of  stories,  brings  out  the 
distinctive  qualities  of  Miss  Barlow's 
writing.  Mrs.  Martin  is  only  a  solitary, 
rheumatic  old  woman  who  lives  at  the 
end  of  a  long  lane.  From  one  cause  or 
another  all  her  neighbors,  on  whom  she 
depended* for  company,  so  essential  to 
the  happiness  of  an  Irish  peasant,  have 
drifted  away.  She  does  not  mind  her 
poverty,  but  heB  loneliness  eats  into  her 
very  heart,  for  sometimes  from  week's 
end  to  week's  end  never  a  foot  goes  past 
her  door.  Onedayheiisolitudeis  relieved 
by  a  visit  from  her  priest,  who  brings 
her  a  little  present  from  foreign  parts 
in  the  shape  of  a  small  alabaster  statu- 
ette of  the  Virgin,  which  he  takes  out 
of  its  wrappings  and  puts  on  her  tiny 
window-sill.  Every  evening  the  poor 
lonely  soul  says  her  prayers  before  the 
niche  which  contains  the  statuette,  and 
prays  the 

"Lady  dear"  to  send  "Just  a  neigh- 
bor running  in  now  and  again;  acushla, 
I  wouldn't  make  bould  to  ask  you  for 
them  to  be  living  convanient  alongside 
of  me  the  way  they  waa,  but  to  see  an 
odd  sight  of  one,  Lady  Jewel,  if  it 
wouldn't  go  agin  you  to  conthrlve  that 
much.  For  It's  onnatural  still  and 
quiet  here  these  times.  Lady  dear,  with 
sorra  a  llvln'  sowl  comln'  next  or  nigh 
me  ever.  But  sure,  'tis  the  lonesome 
house  you  kep'  yourself,    Lady  dear. 


one  while,  and  belike  you  remember  It 
yet,  for  all  you've  got  back  your  com- 
pany again,  an'  have  you,  glory  be  to 
God.  And  with  the  help  of  God  It's 
sUppln'  over  I'll  be,  meself  one  of  these 
days  to  them  that's  gone  from  me,  and 
no  fear  but  I'll  have  the  gran'  company 
then.  Only  It's  the  time  between 
^whiles  does  seem  long  and  dhrary." 

But  the  weeks  went  on  Into  the 
spring  and  no  company  came,  only  a 
little  green  spray  shot  up  from  between 
the  cracked  mud  at  the  foot  of  the  stat- 
uette, which  gradually  grew  and  spread 
before  the  old  woman's  astonished  eyes 
until  the  niche  was  filled  with  delicate 
tangled  greenery  out  of  which  glim- 
mered the  white  figure  of  the  Virgin. 
But  what,  she  thinks,  is  the  use  of  this 
daily  increasing  wonder  if  there  is  no 
one  with  whom  she  can  share  it  So 
she  takes  courage  and  writes  to  the 
priest,  and  tells  him  that 

•the  Qaurest  that  ever  you  witnessed 
has  got  clamberln'  Inside  on  the  wall 
and  the  creelln'  of  It  and  the  crawlln' 
of  it  would  terrify  you.  Makln'  offers 
now  and  again  It  does  be  to  smoother 
the  Houly  Virgin,  but  sure  I'd  be  long 
sorry  to  let  It  do  that  bad  thrlck,  after 
all  the  goodness  of  your  reverence." 

This  letter  naturally  causes  some  un- 
easiness to  the  priest,  who  thinks  poor 
Mrs.  Martin  must  have  gone  clean  de- 
mented. He  goes  himself,  and  brings 
others  to  wonder  at,  and  if  possible 
explain,  the  mysterious  appearance. 
And  soon  Its  fame  spreads  far  and 
wide  over  the  townland,  and  the  neigh- 
bors flock  to  see  the  surprising  sight; 
and  instead  of  wearying  through  long 
desolate  afternoons  there  is  a  cheerful 
clack  of  tongues  and  clatter  of  cups  in 
Mrs.  Martin's  kitchen  when  the  **Quar- 
ness"  Is  naturally  much  discussed.  But 
to  Mrs.  Martin's  devout  mind  there  is 
only  one  explanation: 

"Ah,  women  dear,  what  talk  have 
we  then  at  all,  at  all?  Sure  now  It's 
clane  clear  in  my  own  mind  this  instant 
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minute  that  whatever  it  may  be,  'twaa 
the  Virgin  herself,  Heaven  bless  her, 
set  it  growing  there  wid  itself,  Just  of 
a  purpose  to  be  fetehin'  me  in  me  com- 
pany." "Thrue  for  you,  Mrs.  Martin, 
ma*am,"  said  Mrs.  Brennan.  .  .  *'What 
else  'ud  be  apt  to  make  it  go  elamberin' 
all  round  the  image  of  her,  as  if  it  was 
her  belongin'?  And  didn't  the  gentle- 
men tell  you  'twas  nothing  that  grows 
be  rights  next  or  nigh  this  counthry? 
Ah,  for  sure,  'tis  from  far  enough  'tis 
come,  if  'twas  the  likes  of  Them  sent 
it  And  a  kind  thought  it  was  too, 
glory  be  to  God." 

Mrs.  ^Martin's  theory  was  generally 
accepted,  for  it  appealed  to  the  relig- 
ious sentiment  of  the  people,  and  the 
once  solitary  old  woman  found  herself 
the  constant  object  of  what  might  al- 
most be  called  a  pious  pilgrimage. 

In  IriBh  Idylls  we  have  a  series  of 
sketches  of  life  in  k  village  drawn  with 
consummate  skill  and  delicacy.  In  the 
chapter  called  "A  Wet  Day,"  there  is  a 
description  at  once  poignantly  pathetic 
and  delightfully  humorous  of  one  day 
out  of  a  long  dripping  series  in  the  tiny 
village  of  Lisconnel,  consisting  of  about 
six  houses  in  the  middle  of  a  bog  which 
stretches  in  brown  monochrome  for 
miles  around.  It  is  July,  a  month  in 
the  year  when  dinner  is  often  a  failure, 
for  it  very  seldom  happens  that  the  po- 
tatoes hold  out  beyond  June,  and  the 
new  ones  are  not  dug  till  August. 

Hence  it  follows  that  July,  with  Its 
soon-glimmering,  long-lingering  day- 
light, when  one  wakens  early,  and  has 
a  great  many  hours  to  put  over  be- 
fore it  will  be  dusk  enough  to  think  of 
sleep  again,  is  even  proverbially  a 
month  of  short  commons  and  hunger; 
a  Ramadan  with  no  nightly  feasting 
to  make  up  for  the  day's  abstinence; 
a  Lent  whose  fast  no  church  ordains  or 
blesses.  You  might  have  safely  laid  a 
wager  that  eight  out  of  the  nine  din- 
ner parties  assembled  at  Lisconnel  on 
this  wet  day  prospective  potatoes  were 
a  theme  of  discussion,  to  which  a  wist- 
ful tone  was  often  given  by  their  ab- 
sence in  any  more  substantial  form.  At 


the  Pat  Ryan's,  for  instance,  Mrs.  Pat 
remarked  hopefully.  .  .  .  "Well,  I  sup- 
pose we'll  be  diggln  next  week,  please 
goodness,  if  the  weather's  anyway 
christianable  at  alL" 

"And  bedad  we  wont  then,  nor  after 
that  agin,"  said  hel*  husband,  ''or  may 
be  the  next  week  to  the  back  o'  that. 
Sure  the  forradest  of  them's  scarce  in 
flower  yet,  let  alone  a  sign  of  witherin' 
on  them." 

"Some  people  do  say,"  Mrs.  Pat  said, 
looking  disconcerted,  "that  they're  fit 
enough  for  liften  the  first  minyit  ye 
see  the  color  of  a  blossom." 

"Some  people  says  more  than  their 
prayers,"  Pat  rejoined,  with  despond- 
ent sarcasm.  .  .  . 

"I  am  sure  I  dunno  what  pleasure 
anybody,"  said  Mrs.  McGurk,  secretly 
attaching  a  definite  idea  to  her  indefi- 
nite pronoun,  "can  take  in  ruinating  a 
poor  person's  bit  of  property.  If  I  was 
ane  now  that  had  the  mindin'  of  such 
things,  and  took  notice  of  a  little  green 
field  setting  in  the  black  of  a  bog,  it's 
after  I'd  be  to  let  it  have  its  chanct, 
at  any  rate,  to  ripen  Itself  the  best 
way  it  could,  than  go  for  to  sluice  the 
great  dowses  of  rain  on  the  top  of  it, 
and  have  it  all  bathered  and  bet  in  flit- 
terjigs  like  yon." 

"  'Deed  then,  it's  a  pity  to  behould, 
so  it  is,"  said  Mrs.  Kilfoyle,  "and  as 
for  plisure  I  see  no  signs  of  plisure  for 
anybody  in  it,  good  or  bad.  It's  liker 
a  sort  of  accident,  to  my  notion.  Such 
a  thing  might  happen  ready  enough,  if 
you  come  to  consider  the  power  of  wet 
there  to  be  streelin'  about  over  our 
heads.  Sure  them  that  has  the  con- 
throulin'  of  it  might  aisy  slop  down  a 
sup  too  much  of  it  on  some  little  place 
widout  any  harm  intendin',  the  same 
as  you  might  be  doin'  yourself  when 
you're  fillin'  a  weeny  Jug  out  of  a  big 
can.  I  wouldn't  wonder  now  if  that 
was  the  way  of  it;  Just  an  accident 
like,  and  no  thoughts  of  ruinating  any- 
thin'.  .  .  ."  They  were  interrupted  by 
a  summons  from  without;  as  peremp- 
tory-sounding as  a  sudden  clatter  of 
hall  on  your  window-pane:  "Mrs.  Brian 
—Mrs.  Brian— Mrs.  Brian,  ma'am." 
Mrs.  Quigley,  who  lived  nearly  oppo- 
site to  the  Kilfoyles.  was  calling  from 
over  the  wet  way,  very  audibly  exas- 
perated. "I'll  throuble  you,  ma'am,  to 
speak  to  your  Tim  there.     He's  just 
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afther  slappin'  a  big  sod  o'  turf  over 
tbe  dyke  into  the  middle  o'  me  chuck- 
ens,  that  went  as  nare  doln*  slaughter 
on  the  half  of  them  as  ever  I  saw.  The 
crathurs  were  that  tenlfled,  I  give  you 
me  word  they  lep  up  ten  fut  standing 
off  of  the  ground."  .  .  . 

"Tim,"  quoth  Mrs.  Brian  to  a  cluster 
of  huddled  together  heads,  which  were 
designing  brocken-crockery  works 
among  the  puddles  at  a  short  distance. 
**you'll  sup  sorrow  wid  a  spoon  of  grief 
If  I  hear  of  your  doln'  anything  agin  to 
Mrs.  Quigley's  chickens." 

And  therewith  the  Incident  would 
have  terminated  amicably,  Tim  being 
happily  indifferent  to  the  prospect  of 
that  often  repeated  repast,  had  not 
Mrs.  Quigley's  still  vibrating  wrath 
moved  her  to  say,  addressing  nobody  in 
particular,  "Begob,  It's  a  quare  way 
some  people  has  of  bringln'  up  their 
childer  to  be  mischievous  little  pests, 
whatever  they  get  to  meddlin'  wid." 

Of  course  such  a  pointed  thrust  had 
to  be  parried,  so  Mrs.  Brian  at  once 
bawled  with  very  distinct  enunciation, 
"^im,  Tim,  come  In  out  of  that,  and 
bring  Norah  and  Biddy  along  wid  you. 
rou't?e  got  decent  rags  of  clothes  on  you 
to  be  spoilt  wid  de  wet,  not  the  scan- 
dallous  old  scarecrow  dudeens  that 
some  I  could  name  think  good  enough 
to  be  makin'  shows  of  their  children 
in." 

I  doubt  but  that  an  unbiassed  judge 
would  have  pronounced  the  respective 
wardrobes  of  the  young  Qulgleys  and 
the  young  Kilfoyles  to  be  much  on  a 
par;  however,  Mrs.  Quigley  took  the 
observation  as  it  was  meant,  and  re- 
joined: "Well,  then,  it's  lucky  for  them 
If  they've  got  anything  dacent  about 
them  at  all;  for  what  else  they're  like 
to  be  gettin'  where  they  come  from 
excipt  ignorance  and  impidence  is  more 
than  I  can  say." 

These  few  extracts  give  a  very  Inade- 
quate idea  of  Miss  Barlow's  work,  and 
we  can  only  advise  those  of  our  readers 
who  do  not  already  know  it  to  become 
acquainted  with  a  writer  who  has 
struck  out  so  happy  and  original  a  vein 
of  story  telling. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  Irish  poli- 
tics have  killed  Irish  wit,  and  no  doubt 


the  unrelenting  war  of  the  Land 
League  did  not  encourage  a  light- 
hearted  spirit.  But  sport,  which  has 
always  been  the  chief  bond  between 
the  classes  in  Ireland,  still  holds  its 
place,  and  it  is  in  the  hunting  field  and 
at  race  meetings  that  the  irrepressible 
humor  of  the  people  asserts  itself, 
when  the  crushing  influence  of  the  agi- 
tator is  removed.  Miss  Somerville  and 
Miss  Martin  Ross,  the  authoresses  of 
/Sfome  Experiences  of  an  Irish  R.  M.,  have 
made  full  use  of  these  happy  interludes 
in  Irish  social  life,  and  have  produced 
an  irresistibly  humorous  series  of 
sketches.  Even  those  who  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  appreciate  Irish  wit  are  carried 
away  by  the  pure  fun  of  these  stories. 
A  retired  major  is  appointed  resident 
magistrate  in  the  West  of  Ireland,  and 
gives  an  account  of  his  exi>erience8  in 
society,  in  the  hunting  field,  at  the  na- 
tional sports,  and  at  the  petty  sessions 
over  which  he  presides.  There  is  a 
freshness,  a  reality,  a  joie  de  vivre 
albout  this  book  which  makes  it  most 
exhilarating,  and  we  can  hardly  imag- 
ine any  circumstances,  however  depres- 
sing, that  would  not  be  cheered  by  the 
reading  of  "Lisheen  Races,"  "Second 
Hand,"  or  "Phiilppa's  Fox  Hunt."  The 
Irish  peasant's  talent  of  hitting  oS  a 
scene  or  a  situation  with  an  appropri- 
ate phrase  might  be  exemplified  by 
endless  quotations  from  these  pages. 
The  following  is  a  sample  of  pictu- 
resque narrative: 

"I  hadn't  the  switch  barely 
thrlmmed,"  repeated  Slipper  firmly, 
"when  I  heard  the  people  screechin' 
and  I  seen  Drlscoll  and  Clancy  comln' 
on,  leppln'  all  before  them  an'  owld 
Bocock's  mare  bellusln'  an'  powdher- 
In'  along,  an'  bedad!  whatever  ob- 
stackle  wouldn't  throw  her  down, 
faith  she'd  throw  it  down,  an*  there's 
the  thrafflc  they  had  in  it. 

"I  declare  to  my  sowl,"  says  I,  "if 
they  continue  on  this  way  there's  a 
great  chance  some  one  of  them'U  win,'* 
says  I. 
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"Ye  lie!"  says  the  band  masther, 
bein*  a  tbrlfle  fulsome  after  his  Innch- 
eon. 

"I  do  not,"  says  X,  "In  regard  of  see- 
ing how  soople  them  two  boys  is.  Ye 
might  observe,*'  says  I,  "that  if  they 
have  no  convanient  way  to  sit  on  the 
saddle,  they'll  ride  the  neck  o'  the 
horse  till  such  time  as  they  get  an  oc- 
casion to  lave  it,"  says  I. 

"Arrah,  shut  yomr  month!"  says  the 
band  masther;  "they're  puckin'  out  this 
way  inow,  an'  may  the  dlvil  admire 
me!"  says  he,  "but  Clancy  has  the 
other  bet  ont,  and  the  divil  snch  leath- 
erin'  and  beltln'  of  owld  Bocock's  mare 
ever  you  seen  as  whaf  s  in  it!"  says  he. 

"Well,  when  I  seen  them  comin'  to 
me,  and  Driscoll  about  the  length  of 
the  plantation  behind  Clancy,  I  let  a 
couple  of  bawls. 

"Skelp  her,  ye  big  brute!"  says  I. 
"What  good's  in  you  that  you  ar'n't 
able  to  skelp  her?' 

The  yell  and  the  histrionic  flourish  of 
his  stick  with  which  Slipper  delivered 
this  incident  brought  down  the 
house.  ... 

"Well,  Mr.  Flurry,  and  gintlemen," 
recommended  Slipper,  "I  declare  to  ye 
when  owld  Bocock's  mare  heard  thim 
roars  she  sthretched  out  her  neck  like 
a  ghander,  and  when  she  passed  me 
out  she  gave  a  couple  of  grunts  and 
looked  at  me  as  ugly  as  a  Christian. 

"Hah!"  says  I,  givin'  her  a  couple  o' 
dhraws  o'  th'  ash  plant  across  the  butt 
o'  the  tail,  the  way  I  wouldn't  blind 
her;  "I'll  make  ye  grunt!  I'll  nourish 
ye!" 

Bwne  Experiences  of  an  Irish  R.  M.  is 
certainly  the  most  amusing  Irish  book 
that  lias  appeared  in  recent  years,  and 
is  in  itself  a  sufficient  contradiction  to 
those  who  hold  that  women  are  want- 
ing in  humor.  We  hope  that  the  au- 
thoresses will  again  earn  our  gratitude 
by  once  more  contributing  to  the  gaiety 
of  life. 

The  last  book  on  our  list,  My  New 
Curate,  by  the  Rev.  P.  A.  Sheehan,  P.P., 
is  different  in  character  and  scope  from 
those  previously  noticed.  It  is  a  book 
of  unusual  interest  in  itself,  and  has 
the  rare  peculiarity  of  being  written  by 
a  Roman  Catholic  priest  resident  in  the 


south  of  Ireland.  In  bygone  years  the 
priest  and  his  people  were  bound  to- 
gether not  only  by  the  ties  of  kindred, 
but  by  suffering  endured  together  un- 
der the  penal  laws.  In  recent  times 
the  political  movement  with  its  social- 
istic doctrine,  and  its  rebellion  against 
law  and  order,  has  strained  the  rela- 
tions between  Rome  and  the  i;»riestB, 
running  counter,  as  it  does,  to  the  teach- 
ing of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The 
priests,  therefore,  have  had  to  face  the 
painful  choice  between  siding  with  the 
peasant  class,  to  which  they  are  united 
by  every  historic  memory  as  well  as  by 
family  affection,  and  obeying  the  au- 
thoritative voice  of  Rome.  At  the  criti- 
cal moment  the  greater  number  threw 
over  the  Papal  authority,  and  it  seemed 
as  if  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in 
Ireland  had  placed  itself  in  the  position 
of  a  schismatic  body.  Since  the  politi- 
cal agitation  has  subsided  there  has 
been,  apparently,  an  anxious  desire  on 
the  part  of  some  of  the  bishops  and 
priests  to  recover  the  spiritual  hold 
over  the  people  which  they  were  in 
danger  of  forfeiting  by  throwing  them- 
selves into  a  movement  which  could 
only  be  maintained  by  crime.  The  au- 
thor of  My  New  Curate  would,  if  we 
mistake  not,  divert  the  influence  of  the 
priest  from  political  into  religious 
channels,  and  show  the  beauty  of  that 
simple  and  primitive  piety  which  is 
natural  to  the  Irish  people.  The  book 
attracts  by  its  spirit  of  religious  aspira- 
tion, by  its  charm  and  humor,  but  the 
conclusions  at  which  it  arrives  are 
deeply  pessimistic.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  author  has  a  profound  disbelief  in 
all  those  elements  of  economic  progress 
and  enlightenment  on  which  the  ma- 
terial welfare  of  Ireland  must  in  future 
depend. 

In  My  New  Curate  Father  Sheehan 
tells  the  story  of  a  scholarly  priest  who 
is  sent  to  a  remote  Irish  village  on  the 
shores  of  the  Atlantic.  He  arrives  at 
his  new  parish,  young,  ardent  full  of 
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glorious  hopes,  but  the  inertia,  which 
the  author  tells  us  is  incurable  in  Ire- 
land, by  degrees  paralyzes  both  him 
and  his  dreams,  and  at  the  age  of  sev- 
enty, when  the  story  begins,  he  de- 
scribes himself  as  ''poor  old  Daddy 
Dan,  with  no  great  earthly  trouble  in- 
deed, and  some  few  consolations— my 
Breviary,  and  the  grand  Psalms  of 
Hope^my  daily  Mass  and  its  hidden 
and  unutterable  sweetness— the  love  of 
little  children  and  their  daily  smiles— 
the  prayers  of  my  old  women,  and,  I 
think,  the  reverence  of  the  men." 
Father  Dan  is  a  most  lovable  charac- 
ter, and  gives  us  a  singularly  beautiful 
impression  of  the  ideal  relationship 
between  the  priest  and  his  people, 
though  he  feels  that  he  himself  falls 
far  short  of  it 

But  readers  of  My  New  Curate  must 
be  warned  that  Father  Sheehan*8 
clerics  cannot  be  said  to  be  tjrpical  of 
the  Irish  priesthood.  They  are,  no 
doubt,  to  be  met  with  In  Ireland,  but 
it  is  a  rude  disenchantment  to  turn 
from  Father  Sheehan*s  account  of  the 
younger  generation  of  priests,  "clean 
cut,  small  of  stature,  keen-faced,  bicy- 
cle-riding, coffee  drinking,  encyclo- 
pfledlc,"  whose  "passionate  devotion  to 
their  faith  is  only  rivalled  by  their 
passionate  devotion  to  the  Motherland,** 
to  the  young  priest  of  to-day  as  he  is 
to  be  seen  on  the  platform  of  Irish  poli- 
tics. Father  Sheehan  has  used  the 
privilege  of  the  novel  writer,  and  has 
given  us  a  picture  drawn  from  his  own 
imaginative  wishes  rather  than  from 
the  every-day  realities  of  life  In  Ire- 
land. 

The  Bishop  sends  to  Father  Dan  a 
new  curate,  well  educated  and  over- 
flowing with  youthful  zeal  and  new 
ideas— in  fact,  he  is  much  what  Father 
Dan  had  been  fifty  years  before,  only 
more  modem  and  energetic. 

Father  Letheby,  the  new  curate, 
works  loyally  under  the  old  priest,  and 
listens  reverently   to  his   affectionate 


warnings.  But  he  will  not  admit  that 
the  faults  of  the  people  are  inherent 
and  incurable,  or  allow  his  enthusiasm 
to  be  chilled  by  the  disappointed  ex- 
periences of  the  older  man.  He  gains 
the  love  and  apparently  the  confidence 
of  his  parishioners,  but  his  induetrial 
enterprises  end  not  only  in  failure  but 
in  disaster  at  the  very  moment  that 
success  seemed  certain.  The  author 
proposes  no  remedy  for  the  defects  of 
his  countrymen,  but  a  deep  note  of  re- 
ligious faith  runs  all  through  the  book, 
and  with  it  the  pervading  influence  of 
the  teaching  of  the  old  priest— that  it 
is  not  by  material  prosperity  that  spirit- 
ual life  is  nourished  and  sustained,  but 
that  the  safeguard  of  the  nation  is  to 
be  found  in  a  return  to  the  ideals  of 
the  ancient  Irish  saints  and  sages. 
Father  Sheehan  is  not  afraid  to  criti- 
cize his  brethren,  but  he  does  so  with 
a  sympathetic  humor  which  is  void  of 
offence.  He  also  gives  us  a  glimpse  of 
the  subjects  which  are  exercising  the 
minds  of  the  younger  generation  of 
priests.  He  presents  them  to  us  discuss- 
ing problems  of  the  Higher  Criticism 
at  their  conferences  and  symposiums 
with  a  freedom  which  strikes  us  as  re- 
markable in  a  Church  so  rigid  in  its 
discipline  and  doctrine. 

We  learn,  too,  from  the  book  the 
opinions  of  the  priests  on  subjects 
nearer  everyday  life.  The  following 
quotation  gives  Father  Dan's  views  on 
marriage. 

We  agreed  In  thinking  that  the 
Christian  ideal  of  marriage  was  no- 
where so  happily  realized  as  In  Ireland, 
where,  at  least  up  to  recent  times, 
there  was  no  lurid  and  vcrtcanic  com- 
pany keeping  before  nmniage,  and  no 
bitter  ashes  of  disappointment  after; 
but  the  good  mother  quietly  said  to  her 
<^lld:  "Mary,  go  to  confession  to-mor- 
row, and  get  out  your  Sunday  dress. 
You  are  to  be  married  on  Thursday 
evening."  And  Mary  said:  "Very  well, 
mother,"  not  even  asserting  a  faintest 
right  to  know  the  name  of  her  future 
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gpouse.  .  .  .  Married  life  in  Ireland 
hag  been  the  most  splendid  refutation 
of  all  that  the  world  and  its  gospel,  the 
novel,  preach  about  marriage,  and  the 
most  splendid  and  complete  justifica- 
tion of  the  supematuralism  of  the 
Church's  dogmas  and  practices. 

This  is  indeed  an  astounding  basis  on 
which  to  rest  happy  wedlock;  we  could 
better  have  understood  the  author  if  he 
had  said  that  in  %v^%e  of  the  young 
people  knowing  nothing  of  one  another 
beforehand,  these  marriages  turn  out 
well  "by  virtue  of  the  great  sacra- 
mental union."  For  it  must  be  owned, 
if  we  look  at  the  result,  that  the  claim 
put  forward  by  the  priest  cannot  be 
denied;  in  no  country  are  the  duties  of 
married  life  better  observed,  and  irreg- 
ular connections  are  almost  unknown. 
But  we  cannot  agree  with  the  sugges- 
tion that  marriage  is  not  a  question  of 
barter,  fOT  it  is  a  matter  of  common 
knowledge  that  in  the  farmer  class  a 
girl's  chances  of  matrimony  can  be  ac- 
curately gauged  in  terms  of  cattle  or 
land.    Often  the  young  people  do  not 

Tbe  Cborcb  Quarterly  Rerlew. 


meet  until  two  or  three  days  before  the 
wedding.  In  an  instance  known  to  the 
writer  of  this  article,  a  young  man 
came  to  his  priest  on  a  Saturday  say- 
ing he  wanted  a  license  to  be  married 
the  following  Tuesday.  The  priest 
asked  for  the  name  of  the  girl.  The 
man  looked  puzzled  and  said,  "I  disre- 
member  it  entirely,  if  ever  I  knew  it 
indeed,  tMit  I'll  go  up  town  and  find  out 
and  be  back  in  ten  minutes."  In  a  few 
minutes  he  returned,  gave  the  priest 
the  name,  and  on  Tuesday  they  were 
married. 

Novels  such  as  those  that  we  have 
noticed,  deserve  to  be  read  not  only  for 
their  own  sakes,  but  also  for  the  in- 
sight they  give  into  the  character  and 
feelings  of  a  people  of  whom  Fronde, 
who  cannot  be  said  to  be  too  favorable 
to  Ireland,  writes:  "Bvery  cloud  has  its 
sunny  side,  and  when  all  is  said,  Ire- 
land is  still  the  most  beautiful  island  In 
the  world,  and  the  Irish  themselves, 
though  theirtemperamentis  ill-matched 
with  ours,  are  still  among  the  most  in- 
teresting of  peoples." 


THE  WINDS  OF  CATHRIGG. 


CHAPTER   XXXV. 
▲T  LAST. 

The  Christmas  holidays  brought  Ed- 
ward Mason  down  to  Beachcombe, 
whither  Viola  had  returned  after  her 
uncle's  death,  and  where  Caradoc  also 
now  betook  himself. 

He  had  spent  most  of  the  interval  in 
Marsdale  furthering  the  work  at  Cath- 
rigg as  well  as  the  time  of  year  per- 
mitted, and  getting  all  his  business 
matters  settled  to  his  satisfaction.  Bid- 
dums  had  settled  down  quietly,  with 
the  reserve  and  patience  of  old  age  as 
to   her  personal   feelings.     Christmas 


festivities  did  not  come  much  into  the 
traditions  of  Marsdale,  and  its  scat- 
tered and  independent  inhabitants 
would  not  have  welcomed  wholesale 
Christmas  gifts,  but  the  little  school 
was  to  have  a  splendid  feast,  and  the 
church  choir  an  equally  good  supper, 
at  Sir  Caradoc's  expense.  It  also  oc- 
curred to  him,  as  he  came  through  Lon« 
don,  that  a  Christmas  hamper  might 
be  despatched  to  the  parsonage,  so 
that  the  grandchildren  come  on  a  visit 
might  have  a  treat  also,  by  all  of  which 
simple  means  *'Sir  Caradoc"  began  to 
be  a  name  of  pleasant  sound  to  the 
rising  generation  of  his  neighbors. 
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Cormac,  who  was  young  enough  to 
endure  a  change,  had  been  brought 
down  to  Beachcombe  and  established 
at  "The  Rowans,"  as  Lady  Crosby's 
house  was  called— out  of  the  way  of 
the  Miss  Tremaddocks'  pug  and  Per- 
sian, and  Viola  foun4  much  solace  in 
educating  him  and  in  taking  him  for 
walks  along  the  sands  and  through  the 
lanes.  Last  year  Elsie  had  been  her 
companion,  but  Elsie  paid  no  visit  at 
Beachcombe  this  winter.  There  was  a 
general  impression  that  she  would  come 
"in  the  spring." 

It  was  a  cold  winter.  Severe  frosts 
were  rare  in  Beachcombe,  but  on  this 
occasion,  to  the  dismay  of  all  the  ad- 
vocates of  the  Beachcombe  "climate," 
and  to  the  delight  of  young  and  ad- 
venturous spirits,  a  piece  of  ornamen- 
tal water  in  a  neighboring  park  was 
actually  frozen  over. 

All  the  inhabitants  went  about  apolo- 
gizing to  the  visitors  for  anything  so 
unusual,  "so  very  unusual"  as  a  skat- 
ing frost;  but  the  two  Crosbys  and  Ned 
Mason,  who  could  skate  like  Ameri- 
cans, and  had  had  nearly  as  much 
practice,  felt  that  Beachcombe  was  not 
such  a  bad  place  after  all. 

They  had  tested  black  shining  ice  on 
tarns  and  pools  among  the  hills,  and 
more  than  once  in  their  memories 
Marswater  Itself  had  been  frozen  over, 
and  they  had  skated  over  it  from  end 
to  end— by  daylight  and  moonlight; 
when  they  had  swept  their  own  paths 
through  the  snow,  or  when  the  ice  was 
hard  and  clear  as  the  winter  sky,  with 
winter  noises  of  wild  birds  in  the  air, 
and  sometimes  with  a  winter  moon 
shining  down  upon  them  against  the 
inky  black  of  the  shaded  crags. 

The  present  substitute  was  rather,  as 
Viola  put  it,  like  skating  on  a  twelfth- 
cake,  though  the  scene  was  gay  enough. 
Beachcombe  society  was  there  in  force, 
and  the  skating  of  the  young  north- 
country  folk  was  much  admired.  Not 
but  what  they  had  a  rival  when  George 


Wintertou  with  his  sisters  appeared 
upon  the  scene,  for  his  skating  had 
been  acquired  in  the  States,  and  was 
admirable. 

He  and  Viola  and  Ned  Mason,  with 
Caradoc  for  his  lady,  danced  a  quad- 
rille in  their  skates  to  the  admiration 
of  the  onlookers.  After  which  he  and 
Edward  Mason  Incited  ea<^  other  to 
feats  of  skill  with  a  persistency  that 
made  little  Giles,  an  excellent  skater 
for  his  age,  say: 

"Ned  and  Mr.  Wlnterton  want  to  cut 
each  other  out" 

"They  do,  Gilesey,"  said  Caradoc 
with  a  secret  grin;  "Ned's  hard  to  beat, 
but  I  don*t  think  he  can  do  that  wire- 
worn  pattern  on  one  leg.  That  came 
from  across  the  water." 

There  was  hot  coffee  to  be  bought 
from  the  enterprising  person  who  went 
about  with  penny  ices  and  lemonade  in 
the  summer;  and  presently  the  Miss 
Wlntertons  came  up  to  Viola  and  said 
that  they  had  set  up  tobogganing  at 
their  place,  and  would  she  and  "her 
brothers,"  and  her  aunts  if  they  would, 
come  over  for  it  to-morrow.  Viola  was 
a  little  attracted  by  the  prospect  of  an 
amusement  which  she  had  never  seen, 
and  Laura  lYemaddock,  who  had  come 
out  to  Join  the  party,  accepted  rea^dily 
without  giving  her  the  chance  of  re- 
fusing. 

The  short  winter  day  was  soon  over, 
the  skaters  dispersed,  Caradoc  politely 
escorted  his  aunt  and  kept  Giles  in 
tow,  so  that  Viola  and  Edward  walked 
home  together. 

"Are  you  getting  to  like  Beachcombe 
better,  Vi?"  he  said  after  a  rather  un- 
accountable silence. 

"I  like  it  well  enough."  she  answered, 
"but  I  feel  like  a  visitor  still.  Ifs  all 
so  mixed  up.  I  don*t  feel  quite  as  if 
I'd  got  a  home.  I  havoi't,  you  know, 
Ned.  When;  I*m  old  enough  to  choose, 
I'll  live  at  Greenhead." 

'You  wouldn't  like  to  live  in  London, 
Vi— or  near  it?" 
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viola's  mind  flew  back  to  her  vision 
of  tbe  suburb  and  the  garden  gate  and 
the  figure  coming  back  from  the  Lon- 
don train. 

"I  never  tried,"  she  said  quickly. 

"Viola— would  you—?  Would  you  let 
me  make  you  a  home?  You're  the 
dearest  of  all  living  things  to  me,  you 
always  have  been.  I  can't  offer  you 
what  you  might  easily  get,  but  Vi,  my 
own  Vi,  I  love  you  with  every  love  in 
the  world  put  together.    Will  you '• 

"Yes— I  wUl!"  burst  out  Viola  with* 
rush  of  tears  and  sobs  as  all  her  lone- 
liness and  her  homelessness,  and  her 
longing  for  her  lost  past,  and  her  fear 
of  her  vague  future  vanished  all  at 
once,  and  she  turned  to  him  without  a 
misgiving  or  a  doubt 

"Mother  won't  think  I'm  good  enough 
for  you,"  said  Vi  presently. 

"Well,  the  aunts  naturally  won't 
think  that  I  am  good  enough  for  you. 
But  Crad  doesn't  object" 

"It's  our  own  affair,"  said  Vi  prompt- 
ly.   "No  one  can  prevent  It" 

Another  silence  as  they  walked  on 
together,  then  Vi  said,  with  an  air  of 
conviction,  at  which  her  lover  almost 
laughed: 

"I  do  believe  this  was  why  I  ran 
away  from  George  Winterton!" 

Neither  Lady  Crosby  nor  the  aunts 
were  quite  as  much  astonished  as  the 
young  people  expected  them  to  be. 
Neither  party  would  have  chosen  the 
match,  but,  as  Viola  truly  said,  they 
could  not  help  It  and  they  accepted  it 
with  a  good  grace.  Caradoc  made  it 
plain  that  his  sister  should  not  come 
to  her  husband  empty  handed,  and  the 
house  in  the  suburbs  would  be  well 
within  reach. 

"And,"  said  Viola,  "we  can  spend  the 
holidays  at  my  house— at  Greenhead 
Howe." 

"I  don't  see  why  you  should  wait  any 
longer.  Crad,"  said  Edward  in  the  ful- 
ness of  his  heart,  as  they  sat  together 
that  evening.    "What  is  there  to  wait 


for?  Surely  you  have  proved  that 
you  know  your  own  mind,  and  all 
that  scandalous  nonsense  has  died 
out" 

"I  suppose  so,"  said  Caradoc.  "But  I 
shall  never  forget  that  my  word  about 
my  father's  death  was  doubted. 
There'll  always  be  people  to  say,  *What 
did  happen  really?'  It's  Just  a  finger 
the  past  puts  out" 
"VI  knows  nothing  about  It." 
"No;  why  should  she?  I  wouldn't 
have  her  know  for  the  world.  But  she 
knows  about  Elsie— and  I  can't  stay 
away  any  longer.  I've  been  patient  and 
I've  waited.  They  can't  need  any  more 
proof  that  I'm  In  earnest  And  that's 
all  they  need.  They've  given  me  the 
chance  to  forget  her.  I  shall  go  again 
and  tell  her  I  haven't  taken  advantage 
of  it.  But  I  wish  there  wasn't  that 
thought  waiting  to  come  out  If  I  put 
any  one's  back  up!" 

A  letter  of  excuse  for  failure  to  ap- 
pear at  the  toboggan  party  was  sent  to 
Mr.  Winterton  by  Miss  Tremaddock, 
and  Miss  Crosby's  engagement  to  Mr. 
Mason  was  announced  in  it  The  skat- 
ers looked  in  vain  for  a  repetition  of 
the  feats  of  the  previous  day,  for  the 
newly-engaged  pair  preferred  to  wan- 
der along  the  quieter  parts  of  the  shore 
together,  and  Sir  Caradoc  was  speeding 
away  northwards,  suddenly  feeling  that 
his  patience  would  endure  no  longer 
without  a  sight  at  least  of  Elsie. 

Why  should  he  stay  away  because  it 
might  be  supposed  that  the  Elsworthys 
were  too  glad  to  see  him? 

Yet  he  hesitated,  and  planned,  and 
could  not  decide  on  how  and  when  he 
should  present  himself. 

It  was  late  when  his  train  arrived  at 
Ashenhead  station.  He  could  not  go  to 
River  Street  to-night.  But  he  had 
hardly  Jumped  out  on  to  the  platform 
when,  across  from  the  other  side  of  it, 
where  a  local  train  had  Just  drawn  up, 
came,  to  his  great  surprise,  Elsie  and 
Mr.  Els  worthy,  who  had  been  paying  a 
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new  year's  visit  to  some  friends  a  few 
miles  up  the  line. 

Elsie  felt  as  if  the  summer  sun  had 
suddenly  burst  out  in  the  cold  dull 
winter  world.  What  was  said,  what 
was  settled  she  did  not  know,  but  in 
three  minutes  they  were  all  walking 
back  to  RiTer  Street  together  and  she 
beard  Caradoc  say: 

"You  know,  sir,  I  know  my  own 
mind.  You  know  I  mean  It  Why  need 
I  stay  away  any  longer?  Hasn't  it 
been  long  enough?" 

"I  suppose  it  has,"  said  Mr.  Els- 
worthy,  "if  lElsie  thinks  so." 

They  were  soon  at  the  familiar  door, 
and  Mr.  Blsworthy  let  them  in  with 
liis  latch-key.  Every  one  was  gone  to 
bed  but  Quince,  who  made  noise 
enough  to  wake  a  whole  street  full. 
There  was  supper  on  the  table,  and 
immediately  afterwards  a  knock  at 
the  door— of  the  boy  with  Caradoc's 
bag,  which  he  had  vaguely  ordered  to 
be  brought  after  him. 

**0h,  I  must  see  about  your  room," 
cried  Elsie;  "but  it  is  ready.  Mr.  Rog- 
ers was  coming  back,  but  he  put  it  off 
-his  mother  is  ill." 

She  fled  out  of  the  room,  and  Cara- 
doc turned  to  her  father: 

"You  can't  doubt  my  wishes  now,  sir. 
I  shall  be  twenty-five  next  month.  I've 
had  no  thought  but  not  to  be  too  un- 
worthy of  her." 

"No,  Sir  Caradoc,"  said  David  with 
some  formality,  "I  do  not  doubt  you. 
I  would  have  given  you  Elsie  if  you 
had  remained  here  and  worked  with 
me,  as  once  we  thought,  and  I  can't 
refuse  her  now  to  so  different  a 
fate.  And  there's  no  want  of  good- 
will-" 

He  held  out  his  hand  as  the  set  speech 
ended  in  a  falter,  and  Caradoc,  as  he 
grasped  it,  said: 

"One  word  more.  You  are  convinced 
that  I  am  Elsie's  lover,  and  hers  only; 
but  the  word  as  to  my  father's  death 
was  said,  and  there  is  no  means  of 


disproving  it  forever.    But  I  am  living 
it  down,  and  I  will  disregard  it" 

"We  are  prepared  to  show  that  we 
disregard  it" 

Then  down  came  Miss  Sophia,  in  a 
toilet  certainly  less  finished  than 
usual,  and  Elsie  behind  her,  without 
her  hat  and  coat,  and  the  tension  was 
relieved  by  a  suggestion  of  supper. 

Caradoc  cut  bread  and  waited  on  the 
others  as  he  had  done  in  what  they 
all  called  "old  times";  Vice's  engage- 
ment made  something  easy  to  talk 
about  but  it  was  all  a  whirl  of  unreal- 
ized Joy  till  Caradoc  found  himself  in 
his  own  old  room  and  lying  awake,  al- 
most afraid  to  sleep  for  fear  his  hap- 
piness should  prove  to  be  a  dream. 

The  weather  was  changing,  it  rained 
heavily  in  the  night,  and  he  heard  the 
rush  of  the  river  past  his  windows  and 
the  familiar  sounds,  which  seemed  to 
belong  almost  to  another  self.  In  the 
morning  he  would  send  a  wire  to  Ed- 
ward and  bid  him  tell  the  news.  There 
was  no  occasion  for  an  hour's  secrecy, 
and  the  daring  Idea  occurred  to  him 
that  he  might  take  Elsie  back  with 
him  to  Beachcombe.  Viola  wanted  her, 
all  the  aunts  would  be  delighted.  Why 
shouldn't  it  be? 

As  for  secrecy,  Elsie  knew  very  well 
that  the  moment  Sir  Caradoc  Crosby 
was  seen  leaving  their  house  and 
walking  down  to  the  post-office  to  send 
his  telegram,  secrecy  became  an  im- 
possible thing,  but  she  would  not  agree 
to  go  south  vdth  him.  If  any  one 
Invited  her,  she  would  come  after- 
wards. 

"I  shall  not  believe  in  my  happiness 
till  I  get  you  there,"  he  said.  "I  have 
only  known  you  here,  and  sometimes  I 
think  Ashenhead  is  a  sort  of  Paradise, 
an  Island  of  the  Blest  and  that  you 
are  a  spirit  only  belonging  there." 

"Are  you  afraid  I  shall  vanish  or 
turn  into  a  mermaid,  or  won't  you  like 
me  among  your  own  people?"  said  El- 
sie.    "Don't  you  think  I  have  felt  as 
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If  my  prince  was  going  back  to  Fairy- 
land?" 

••I  want  my  own  love  In  my  own 
life,"  said  Garadoc  passionately.  '1 
shall  never  rest  till  I  have  yon  in  Mars- 
dale.  That  must  be  done  somehow,  if 
we  have  to  get  the  mother  and  all  the 
annts  there  first  I  can't  believe  I 
have  yon— ^nothing  has  happened 
exactly  to  set  things  straight.  First,  I 
was  too  poor  to  marry  you;  then  your 
father  thought  I  was  too  rich;  then 
came  those  tales,  never  disproved " 

"Oh  yes,"  said  Blsle,  "  they  are  dis- 
proved. There  has  been  time  to  know 
that  they  couldn't  have  been  true  of 
you." 

"Father,"  Elsie  said,  coming  close  up 
to  him,  when  Caradoc  had  departed  to 
prepare  the  way  for  her  following  him 
rapidly  to  Beachcombe.  "Father  dear, 
you're  happy  about  it,  aren't  you?  You 
don't  think  you're  going  to  lose  me?" 

'*No,  Elsie,  not  more  than  it  is  in  the 
nature  of  things,  perhaps,  that  I 
should.  I'm  well  content;  but,  of 
course,  my  daughter  living  in  Ashen- 
head  might  have  been  less  parted  from 
me  than  my  daughter  in  *the  highest 
circles,'  as  Mrs.  Manvers  remarked  to 
me  to-day." 

"David,"  said  Miss  Sophy,  "I  think 
there  is  mistake.  Our  friend  Caradoc 
is  a  young  man  of  congenial  spirit; 
thee  might  be  parted  by  distance  of 
soul  more  than  by  different  circles  in 
life." 

"That's  so,"  said  Elsie.  "Things 
happen  because  of  what  people  are  like. 
It  couldn't  have  been  if  Garadoc  had 
been  another  kind  of  persom  We  know 
that,  though  he  may  do  foolish  things, 
he  couldn't  desert  you,  papa." 

"Character  is  stronger  than  circum- 
stance." 

"I  think  it  U  circumstance  makes  it," 
said  Elsie. 

But  when  Garadoc  arrived  at  Beach- 
combe he  found  that  a  circumstance 


had  occurred  of  an  amasing  character. 
Edward  Mason  had  gone  down  to 
Marsdale  and  had  taken  little  Giles 
with  him. 

GHAPTJBR  XXXVI. 
▲LL  SAILS  8XT. 

Mr.  Tnnstall,  his  two  churchwardens, 
the  two  Fletchers,  Mr.  Hoxton  the  law- 
yer, and  one  or  two  other  leading  inhab- 
itants of  the  neighborhood  were  gath- 
ered in  the  little  dining-room  of  Mars- 
dale  Parsonage  on  the  day  after  Sir 
Caradoc  Crosby  had  returned  to 
Beachcombe. 

"What  you  have  got  us  all  here  for, 
Mr.  Tunstall,  Is  more  than  I  can  say," 
said  the  lawyer;  "something,  I  suppose, 
out  of  the  common." 

"I  asked  you  to  come,  sir,  in  obe- 
dience to  a  letter  from  Mr.  Mason,  who 
stated  that  he  had  some  information 
to  give  us  relative  to  'Sir  Caradoc  Cros- 
by, the  nature  of  which  he  did  not  men- 
tion. I  expect  him  every  minute,  and 
if  I'm  not  mistaken,  I  hear  him  ar- 
rive." 

Mr.  Tunstall  opened  the  door  and  ad- 
mitted Edward  Mason,  who,  to  the  ex- 
treme surprise  of  the  company,  brought 
with  him  little  Giles  Crosby,  dressed  in 
his  Eton  suit,  and  looking  solemn  and 
rather  shy. 

**<xentlemen,"  said  Edward,  after  a 
courteous  greeting,  "I  have  brought 
my  little  brother  here  on  my  own  re- 
sponsibility, and  without  communicat- 
ing with  Sir  Caradoc  Crosby,  who 
knows  nothing  of  my  action.  Giles  has 
a  statement  to  make  which  I  think  it 
desirable  should  be  made  in  public,  and 
he  can  answer  any  questions  you  like 
to  ask  him.  Now,  Giles,  speak  up,  and 
clearly." 

LitUe  Giles  stood  at  the  top  of  the 
table  and  looked  about  him  with  his 
bright  blue  eyes.  He  held  his  head  up 
like  a  true  Crosby,  as  he  said: 

"On  the  day  my  father  died  I  was 
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hiding  up  on  .the  fell,  and  I  saw  it 
happen." 

There  was  a  general  movement,  and 
the  lawyer  said,  "What  did  yon  see?" 

"I  saw  father  coming  up  from  the 
house,  rather  slow  and  stumbling  with 
his  gout,  to  the  place  where  you  go 
OTer  the  beck,  and  then  I  saw  my 
brother  Garadoc  coming  up  from  the 
vale,  very  quick,  and  I  was  so  surprised 
because  we  didn't  know  he  had  come 
home.  They  both  stopped  when  they 
got  to  the  high  bank  by  the  beck,  one 
on  each  side,  and  father  threw  up  his 
hands  and  dropped  his  stick,  and  cried 
out  something,  and  Crad  stopped  on  the 
top  of  the  bank.  Then  father  began  to 
run  down  the  bank,  and  he  fell  right 
down  it  into  the  water.  And  Crad  gave 
a  great  shout  and  Jumped  down  and 
tried  to  pick  him  up,  and  looked  at  him, 
and  pulled  his  tie  off,  and  then  he  ran 
down  to  the  house,  calling  out,  'Vi, 
Vir  " 

"You  are  perfectly  certain,  Giles,  that 
Garadoc  did  not  touch  your  father  be- 
fore he  fell?"  said  Edward. 

"Oh  yes;  he  couldn't  He  was  on  the 
other  side.  Father  fell  right  down  the 
bank." 

"And  how  was  it,"  said  Mr.  Horton, 
"that  this  important  evidence  was  not 
brought  forward  at  the  Inquest?" 

"Why  didn't  you  speak  of  it,  Giles?" 
said  Edward. 

"Because  I  was  hiding.  I'd  run  away 
from  my  governess.  I  wasn't  at  school 
then.  And  I  was  afraid  to  see  any 
more,  it— it  frightened  me.  But  I  told 
my  sister  Molly,  and  we  didn't  like  to 
talk  about  it" 

"Tell  them  how  it  came  out  now," 
said  Edward. 

"We  told  my  sister  Viola,  and  she 
said  we  had  better  not  talk  about  any- 
thing so  dreadful    But  ^e  told  you." 

"Bflss  Grosby,"  said  Edward,  "was 
not  aware  that  there  had  been  any 
question  of  evidence  being  desirable. 
But  when  she  told  me  in  conversation 


what  the  children  had  said,  I  at  once 
saw  the  importance  of  it  In  fact,  I 
regarded  it  as  of  so  much  consequence, 
that  I  obtained  Lady  Grosby's  leave  to 
bring  my  little  brother  here  to  tell  you 
what  he  had  seen.  Sir  Garadoc  was 
not  with  us  at  the  time  and  luiew  noth- 
ing of  my  intention;  nor  did  he,  of 
course,  know  that  Giles  was  present. 
If  the  coroner's  verdict  had  not  cor- 
rectly given  the  cause  of  death  as  ac- 
cidental, or  if  the  idle  talk  which  I 
heard  of  had  found  its  way  into  print, 
or  into  general  knowledge,  of  course 
the  matter  would  have  to  be  reopened, 
and  Giles  must  make  these  statements 
<Hi  oath.  His  sisters  might  also  have 
to  come  forward.  But,  as  it  is,  gen- 
tlemen, it  is  to  friends  and  neighborb 
that  I  wished  him  to  speak,  that  no 
shadow  might  remain  to  cloud  the  be- 
ginning of  Sir  Garadoc  Grosby's  life 
here,  or  that  of  the  young  lady  with 
whom  he  hopes  to  share  it  I  must 
not  forestall  particulars,  but  I  may  hint 
that  his  marriage  engagement  will  very 
shortly  be  made  public." 

"Indeed,  Mr.  Mason,"  said  Mr.  Hox- 
ton,  '*the  story  was  never  more  than 
gossip,  but  people's  minds  were  in  a 
disturbed  state.  It  is  a  lesson  against 
repeating  rumors.  Any  one  who  has 
done  so  ought  to  offer  apologies  to  Sir 
Garadoc,  and,  for  my  part,  I  will  take 
care  that  Master  Giles'  very  clear 
statement  shall  be  made  known  when 
necessary." 

"Sir  Garadoc  and  the  young  lady  he 
has  chosen  will  have  a  hearty  welcome 
here,"  said  Mr.  Tunstall.  "He  will 
make  another  place  of  po(»r  old  Mars- 
dale." 

Then  old  Fletcher  got  up  and  said 
that  there'd  been  matters  in  the  past 
as  had  made  bad  blood,  but  they  were 
all  over  and  done  with,  and  he  would 
be  glad  to  shake  hands  with  Master 
Giles,  and  so  would  Matthew,  and  wish 
Sir  G'radoc  and  his  lady  joy. 

Edward  was  glad  to  put  an  end  to 
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the  scene  and  restore  Giles  to  the 
paradise  of  puppies  and  of  petting 
which  Biddmns  provided  for  him,  but 
he  had  one  word  of  caution  to  give, 
and  one  thing  more  which  he  meant 
Giles  to  do. 

"Now,  Giles,"  he  said,  "you  have  to 
forget  all  this  again.  You've  done 
grandly;  but  you  don't  want  to  remem- 
ber, and  you  need  never  tell  Moll  and 
Mab  that  you  had  to  speak  up  for  Car- 
adoc." 

"Of  course  not,"  said  Giles.  "Crad 
told  me  that  we  had  to  set  up  the 
family's  good  name  again,  he  and  I.  I 
understand  all  about  it." 

"You're  a  brick,  Gilesey.  And  now 
I  am  gohig  to  take  you  to  the  Green 
Man  at  Ashby  to  tell  some  old  friends 
there  that  Grad  is  going  to  be  mar- 
ried." 

"And  that  you're  going  to  marry  Vi," 
said  Giles. 

"Well,  yes— you  may  tell  them  that 
too." 

Edward  knew,  of  course,  that  his 
bringing  Giles  down  must  be  known 
and  wondered  at,  at  the  Green  Man 
and  elsewhere  in  Ashby,  and  though 
he  did  not  require  the  boy  to  repeat 
the  story,  he  repeated  It  in  a  straight 
and  simple  fashiooa  to  Agnes  Wilson 
and  her  aunt,  and  allowed  Giles  to 
communicate  the  fact  that  his  brother 
was  going  to  be  married  to  Miss  Elsie 
Elsworthy. 

The  good  landlady  was  full  of  con- 
gratulations, especially  as  Giles  took 
care  to  tell  the  additional  fact,  which 
had  much  amazed  him,  that  Viola  was 
going  to  marry  Ned. 

Agnes  listened  quietly,  and  then 
said: 

"Sir  Caradoc  told  me  he  hoped  to  be 
married  last  spring.  I  wish  him  and 
the  young  lady  well,  and  yourself,  sir, 
and  Miss  Viola.  Will  you  mention  that 
I  have  heard  from  my  brother-in-law 
in  Auckland,  and  that  I  have  made  up 
my  mind  to  go  out  to  him  and  his  wife 


and  help  them  on  their  farm.  They're 
very  well-to-do,  and  kindly  wish  for 
me." 

"I  hope  you'll  do  well,  Agnes,"  said 
Edward,  shaking  her  hand;  "indeed,  I 
am  sure  you  must,  wherever  you  go. 
Now,  Giles,  we  must  get  back  to  Green- 
head.  Biddums  will  wonder  what  I'm 
about  with  you." 

Agnes  looked  after  their  departing 
fly  for  a  minute  in  silence. 

"Eh  well,"  she  said  to  herself,  "I'd 
like  to  see  Mr.  Crad's  young  lady  be- 
fore I  go." 

«  «  «  «  « 

The  dull  elves,  who  cannot,  as  Sir 
Walter  Scott  tells  us,  figure  to  them- 
selves the  last  details  of  a  long  story,* 
have  had  of  late  years  a  bad  time.  Fre- 
quently we  are  not  even  told  what  the 
end  of  a  story  is,  and  always  we  are 
left  alone  in  the  very  crisis.  For  my 
part,  when  I  have  followed  through 
many  pages,  either  with  eyes  or  fingers, 
the  varying  fortunes  of  friendly  folk, 
I  should  like,  after  sympathizing  with 
all  the  sorrows  necessarily  heaped  up- 
on them,  to  enjoy  a  little  of  the  hap- 
piness they  have  so  hardly  reached.  I 
should  like  now  to  ring  the  wedding- 
bells,  assist  at  refurnishing  the  draw- 
ing-rooms at  Cathrigg,  polish  up  the 
family  plate,  reset  the  family  jewels, 
and  describe  the  bride's  wedding- 
dress.  In  any  case,  we  may  suppose 
that  it  was  soon  somehow  contrived 
that  Elsie  should  come  to  Marsdale, 
and  that  she  and  Agnes  did  see  each 
other,  VTith  what  mutual  feelings  It 
might  perhaps  take  another  chapter  or 
two  to  analyze.  We  may  be  sure  that 
Biddums'  old  age  was  not  lonely,  nor 
that  of  Jem  wanting  in  comforts.  We 
may  guess  that  Swarth  Ghyll  remained 
in  the  Fletcher  family,  and  that  Mat- 
thew saw  his  way  to  looking  after  Sir 
Caradoc  Crosby's  fiocks  of  sheep  for 
him.  And  for  the  beautiful  and  good 
Agnes  there  would  be  new  hopes  and 
new  i>ossibilities  across  the  sea. 
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But  perhaps  one  reason  why  we  can- 
not "wind  up"  our  stories  with  all  the 
detail  of  former  days  Is,  that  we  know 
better  than  our  forefathers  that  they 
do  not  wind  up  to  a  finish,  but  to  a 
new  day's  work.  The  story  of  one 
generation  sets  the  pattern  for  that  of 


the  next,  and  life  only  begins  on  a  wed- 
ding-day. 

We  can  but  say  that  Caradoc  Crosby 
and  Elsie  Elsworthy  began  together. 
They  set  sail  with  a  favorable  wind, 
and  we  may  wish  them  God-speed  with 
hopeful  hearts. 

Chri%t(Ml  Coieridge, 


SOME  MOTHING  MEMORIES. 


There  have  been  mortals  whose  boast 
has  been  that  they  could  see  with  open 
eyes  the  winged  creatures  of  the  night; 
green-clad  men,  fierce  but  courtly; 
•  snow-white  women,  black-eyed  and  yel- 
low-haired; bloodless  beings,  reputed 
treacherous,  but  all  the  same  adorable; 
singing  troops,  which  swarm  upon 
moonlit  nights,  circling  round  tree-tops, 
or  where  dark  circles  remain  on  the 
grass  next  morning  to  attest  their  pas- 
sage. Such  sights  and  sounds,  how- 
ever, are  for  the  chosen.  For  others 
they  may  be  now  and  then  visible,  but 
hardly  with  eyes  open.  Usually  with 
eyes  remarkably  tightly  closed,  and 
ears  pressed  too  closely  to  a  pillow  to 
distinguish  very  accurately  the  words 
of  the  singers. 

There  are  winged  creatures,  not  sing- 
ers, yet  musical  some  of  them  after 
tbelr  kind,  which  are  less  chary  of 
their  presence,  or  less  exclusive  In  their 
selection  of  witnesses.  Perishable  mor- 
tals, built  up  of  mere  palpitating  dust 
like  ourselves,  yet,  given  the  right 
hour,  the  right  environment,  and  the 
right  weather,  with  methods  of  flight 
hardly  less  fantastic,  hardly  less  capti- 
vating than  the  more  famous  fliers.  To 
see  these  also  as  they  ought  to  be  seen 
some  little  preparation  Is  needed.  You 
are  not  obliged  to  be  a  seer  of  occult 
sights,  a  mystic,  a  visionary;  nothing 
more  poetic  Is  necessary  than  that  you 
should  be  a  prosaic  and  quite  Ignorant 
naturalist.     Let  that  claim  once  have 


been  presented,  and  you,  too,  have  the 
key  of  the  fields  In  your  pocket;  you, 
too,  may  roam  the  wood,  the  bog,  the 
stone-strewn  glen,  and  may  moreover 
do  so,  at  strange  and  unrecognized 
hours.  In  the  ascetic  gray  of  dawn,  or 
at  the  blackest  hour  of  godless  mid- 
night. Even  If  met  and  Interrogated 
by  some  surprised  guardlaii  of  the 
night— a  gamekeeper  or  the  like— you 
are  pretty  sure  to  escape  with  the  very 
bearable  penalty  of  the  poor  man's  be- 
wildered contempt 


I. 


It  Is  good  to  find  yourself  upon  a 
moonless  night— always  moonless,  for 
the  taste  of  the  moths  exactly  reverses 
that  of  the  aidhe— In  an  old,  but  still 
upright  wood  In  West  Ireland.  I  say 
upright,  because  many  of  the  woods  In 
that  region  have  been  so  bebattered  by 
storms  that  they  have  given  up  their 
upright  position  altogether,  leaning 
away  eastwards  till  it  seems  as  If  their 
tops  were  about  to  take  root  upside 
down  In  the  ground.  This  will  not  do. 
for  In  such  a  wood  you  cannot  manipu- 
late your  weapon  as  you  ought.  A 
wood  large  enough  to  provide  tracks 
you  must  also  have,  and  If  It  gives 
some  central  place  in  which  you  can 
stand,  with  many  tracks  converging 
towards  you  from  various  points,  you 
can  scarce  do  better. 

The  wood  found,  the  night  come,  a 
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lantern    lit,    the    entomologist   in   liis 
place,  what  of  the  moths?     Light  is 
still  hovering  vaguely  about,  a  flicker- 
ing pink  or  lemon-tinted  glow  between 
the    trunks,    but  night,    impenetrable 
night,  has  already  settled  in  all  the 
deeper  places,  turning  to  a  narrow  red 
lane  whenever  the  intrusive  beam  of 
your  lantern  turns  its  policeman's  eye 
that  way.    Be  still  now  for  your  very 
life:    everything   depends    upon    your 
stillness.    See  yon  burly  fellow!  com- 
mon, doubtless,  as  the  dust,  but  with 
what  a  gallant  dash  he  comes  towards 
you,  and  with  what  gleaming  eyes,  re- 
flecting the  light  like  pin-points  as  they 
pass.     Behind  him  another,  swerving 
suddenly  to  the  right  as  he  perceives 
the  pencil  of  your  beatn  ahead;  doubt- 
less, therefore,  you  say  to  yourself,  a 
desirable  rarity.    Over  it  an  undulating 
^ay  shape->a  geometer  by  the  flap  of 
its   wings— sauntering  along,   steering 
its  way  between  the  forward  stretching 
twigs  by  grace  of  that  sensory  appara- 
tus which  seems  to  cover  every  inch  of 
it  like  its  feathery  dust    Crossing  that 
Bober  flight,  swift  as  a  bat  and  hard  as 
a  bullet,  come  two  or    three  booming 
beetles    of    the    night,    things    to    be 
avoided,  especially  when  they  fly  full 
tilt  against  your  face.    Missing  you  by 
a  bare  half-inch,  off  they  go,  the  red 
gleam    lighting  up  the  steel  of    their 
wlngf-cases,  and  the  harsh  *'burr-rr-rr" 
of  their  going  running  after  them  loudly 
through  the  black  and  solitary  glades, 
Faster  and  faster  now  more  moths, 
excited  themselves,  and  exciting  to  you, 
as  you   stand   and   watch   for   them. 
Emerging  unexpectedly  into  view,  see 
yon  large  and  quaker-colored  person, 
an  unlooked-for  vimtor  this,  a  child  of 
deep  night  and  the  small  hours,  roused 
from  his  sleep  in  some  bed  of  nettles 
by   that   unseemly   lantern   of   yours. 
Next,  lob-lobbing  sideways  down  the 
track,  a  large  underwing,  showing  its 
orange-and-black  border  for  one  min- 
ute, before  hurrying  away  in  the  oppo- 


site direction.     Clouds,  meanwhile,  of 
nameless  things,  pyrales  and  tortrices 
for  the  most  part,  are  skirmishing  up 
and  down,  mere  dust  of    the  air  and 
uncounted  atoms,  nature's  most  redun- 
dant, and  one  would  say  most  superflu- 
ous, offspring.     Suddenly,  high  in  air 
over  everything  and  out  of  reach,  what 
was  that  long-winged  shape  which  shot 
past?     Speculation  goes  to  work;   a 
Sphinx,  you  say  to  yourself;  but  which 
Sphinx?    "Ligustri,"  "Ocellatus,"  "Bl- 
penor"?    Other  names  occur,  but  these 
are  idle  guesses.    Back  again,  swifter 
than  light,  and  with  a  shrill  rustling, 
that  sounds  like  the  chance  touching 
of  some  harp-string  of  the  woods,  see, 
it  goes  again.     You  upturn  your  lan- 
tern; you  crane  your  neck  to  see  into 
the  topmost  twigs.     At  first,  nothing. 
All  at  once  you  catch  fleeting  glimpses 
of  a  swallow-like  flight,  so  rapid  as  al- 
most to  defy  the  eye.   Again  and  again, 
and  now  the  impression  comes  to  you 
of  a  bewitching  dance,  a  wild  mazurka, 
or  serpentining  saraband,  being  danced 
somewhere  between  you  and  the  near- 
est star-points.      And,  as  you  watch, 
gradually  all  base  and  brutal  thoughts 
of  capture  pass  from  your  mind,  lost  in 
mere  pleasure  and  admiration.    What 
the  falcon  is  amongst  birds,  the  stag 
amongst     hoofed     beasts,     that     the 
Sphinx-moth  is  amongst  its  rivals  in 
the  insect  world;  supreme  in  mastery, 
a  dream  of  delight  to  those  w#o  love 
perfection,  and  can  recognize  it  when 
they  see  it.    You,  who  do  so,  stand  still, 
and  watch,  and  watch.  And  while  you 
watch  a  distant  clock  begins  slowly  to 
toll  out  one  of  the  larger  hours,  and  the 
night  deepens,  and  the  world  rolls  in 
its  orbit,  and  you  wonder  how  many  of 
the  more  intelligent  of  your  acquaint- 
ances have  ever  stood  as  you  are  doing 
to  watch  such  a  sight? 

After  a  while,  leaving  your  cross- 
ways,  you  saunter  up  a  track,  plunging 
your  red  beams  into  wells  of  blackness 
to  right  and  left  of  you  as  you  go. 
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Faster  and  faster,  moths  come  flying 
through  the  tepid  'ftir.  Into  sight,  and 
out  again;  towards  you,  away  from  you; 
now  lost  in  profound  darkness;  now 
seen  for  a  second  in  the  glare;  flit,  flap, 
whirl,  dart,  flop,  tumble,  roll;  buzzing 
noisily,  flitting  silently,  on  they  come; 
moths  of  every  size,  sort,  color,  and  de- 
scription. So  fast  do  they  swarm  on 
some  nights  that  your  eye  ends  by  be- 
ing unable  to  distinguish  anything  be- 
yond an  endless  succession  of  swiftly 
gyrating  wings.  Brown,  fa-wn-colored, 
reddish,  greenish-gray,  grayish-white, 
full  white,  almost  full  black.  In  and 
out,  up  and  down,  to  and  fro  they  go, 
in  a  wild,  kaleidoscopic  twirl  and 
tangle  of  living,  moving,  possibly  en- 
joying, certainly  vigorously  palpitating 
life,  a  vision  which  is  apt  to  follow  you 
when  at  last  you  reluctantly  go  indoors, 
and  to  thrid  once  more  its  serpentine 
mazurkas  and  sarabands  far  into  the 
recesses  of  your  morning  dreams. 

II. 

A  second  mothing  experience  may  be 
yours,  if  you  will.  This  time  you  shall 
pursue  under  the  shelter  of  a  roof. 
That  it  is  a  weather-excluding  one  I 
will  not  %o  so  far  as  to  assert,  indeed, 
seeing  that  some  two  centuries  have 
elapsed  since  it  was  slept  under,  that 
seems  to  be  scarcely  probable.  You  are 
in  a  tastle,  let  that  suffice;  one  of  ten 
thousand  castles  scattered  over  the 
face  of  Ireland,  wherever  Norman  ma- 
rauder came,  or  native  imitator  found 
stones,  and  the  men  to  pile  them.  Like 
others  of  its  kind  it  stands  close  to  a 
modem  dwelling-house,  therefore  nat- 
urally suggests  itsef  to  the  entomologi- 
cal mind  as  the  very  place  for  an 
extemporized  moth-trap. 

A  f  etw  mouldering  window-sashes  ex- 
ist, kept  for  the  beneflt  of  wintering 
plants.  Push  these  aside,  and  lean  out 
for  a  few  minutes.  The  night  air 
reaches    your    nostrils    plainly    salt, 


though  the  wind  is  not,  from  the  west, 
but  the  southeast.  Across  the  narrow 
encompassing  cordon  of  trees— a  mere 
barrier  reef  of  greenery— you  can  dimly 
discern,  stretching  indeflnitely  away 
from  you,  the  great  stone-strewn  plain 
of  Galway,  a  waterless  sea,  or  grassy 
desert,  flat  and  featureless  for  the  most 
part  as  the  very  Sahara  itself. 

But  the  moths,  you  ask,  the  moths? 
**They  are  coming,  they  are  coming.' 
*  Hear  you  not  that  gentle  humming. 
Hark  to  the  flutter  of  wings;  hark  to 
that  soft  but  solid  "plop,  plop,'*  as  a 
fluffy  but  substantial  body  glues  itself 
for  a  moment  to  the  glass,  peering  in  at 
you  with  amber  eyes,  and  the  next  mo- 
ment, having  decided  to  enter,  goes 
rustling  noisily  Ito  and  fro  amongst  the 
onions  which  depend  in  festoons  from 
the  ceiling.  Thicker  and  quicker  now 
they  come,  from  many  sides,  and  from 
many  occupations;  from  the  grass  and 
the  garden;  from  the  stream-side  and 
elsewhere;  all  drawn  together  by  that 
false  glare  and  glitter,  the  treacherous 
illumination  of  your  castle  window. 

And  now,  in  place  of  carrsring  our 
imaginary  adventure  to  any  imaginary 
end,  I  am  minded  to  give  you  the  finale, 
the  deeply  humiliating  finale,  of  a  J^mJU- 
Ude  adventure,  carried  out  in  much  the 
same  scene,  and  much  the  same  con- 
ditions, upon  a  certain  night  long  past 
and  dead. 

For  it  befell  years  ago  that  an  ento- 
mologist of  my  acquaintance,  being  in 
Just  such  a  scene  as  I  have  depicted, 
and  alone,  and  the  night  an  exceedingly 
black  one,  there  began  little  by  little 
to  grow  up  within  his  entomological 
brain  thoughts  of  |a  somewhat  quaking 
and  disquieting  character,  the  last  to 
be  expected  of  any  votary  of  natural 
science.  For  more  and  more,  as  the 
night  deepened,  and  the  wind  rose  in 
short  gusts,  making  the  candle  fiicker, 
there  rushed  with  like  gusts  through 
his  mind  the  thought  that  this  place  in 
which  he  stood  was  a  very  odd  and  a 
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yery  lonely  one,  and  that  many  strange 
Bcenes  and  deeds  must  certainly  have 
taken  place  there  in  the  old  days, 
which  scenes  and  deeds  might  well  be 
thought  to  have  bequeathed  leavings, 
as  it  were,  and  after  effects,  calculated 
to  perturb  mortals  who  rashly  intruded 
themselves  upon  it,  especially  at  un- 
godly hours. 

For  the  further  perturbation  of  that 
entomologist,  it  happened  that  there 
was  in  this  ancient  castle  a  certain  an- 
cient clock,  which  clock,  being  like 
itself  somewhat  out  of  gear,  had  a 
fashion  of  prefacing  its  strikings  with 
singular  grunts  and  grating  discord- 
ances, due  to  some  defect  in  its  internal 
economy.  And  snch  discordances,  with 
many  odd  and  unccMufortable  croak- 
ings,  having  prefaced  the  hour  of  eleven, 
our  friend's  already  well-strung  nerves 
were  yet  more  disturbed  by  the  same. 
When,  therefore,  a  few  minutes  after 
that  goblin  striking,  there  came  a  re- 
sounding double  rap  upon  one  of  the 
remaining  panes  of  glass,  and,  looking 
up,  our  quaint  scientist  beheld  a  face 
—plainly  and  unmistakably  a  face- 
peeping  in  at  him  through  the  glass;  a 
face  clothed,  or  it  seemed  to  him,  with 
long,  dusky,  reddish  hair,  having  in  it 
large,  seemingly  human,  eyes,  which 
opened  and  shut  with  extreme  rapidity 
—not  assuredly  the  face  of  any  moth 
that  ever  came  out  of  cocoon— at  that 
sight  the  overthrow  alike  of  reason  and 
of  zoology  became  complete. 

What  or  whose  that  face  really  was; 
whether  it  belonged  to  night-bird,  to 
bat,  or  to  other  natural  visitor  of  il- 
luminated windows,  let  the  demons 
that  preside  over  causeless  panic  de- 
termine. To  suppose  for  a  moment  that 
you,  my  stout-hearted  reader,  would 
have  shared  in  so  Ignoble  an  alarm  is, 
I  am  well  aware,  to  insult  you  cause- 
lessly. All  the  same,  whenever  that  sci- 
entific night's  entertainment  recurred 
to  its  prelector's  memory,  he  was  un- 
able to  imagine  any  other  finale  to  it 
Linira  ▲•>.       tol.  zyi.       855 


except  the  one  with  which  it  did,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  conclude— namely,  a 
swift  turning  away  from  that  eye- 
haunted  window;  a  rapid  descent  of 
the  broken  stairs,  leaving  the  candles 
to  gutter  themselves  to  death  as  they 
pleased;  a  tremulous  race  across  a  mer- 
cifully short  space  of  garden  walk,  and 
the  loud  and  most  consolatory  slam- 
ming of  a  back  door! 

III. 

Here  is  yet  a  third  mothing  experi- 
ence. This  time  your  feet  are  set,  not 
in  a  decaying  wood,  the  last  fragment 
of  a  once  widely-pervading  forest,  but 
upon  a  scrap  of  sea-wasted  rock,  a  tiny 
Kerry  islet,  nearly  small  enough  to 
take  up  betwixt  the  thumb  and  finger, 
quite  small  enough,  therefore,  for  you 
to  call  for  the  moment  your  own.  A 
roof  of  some  sort— cottage  or  cabiur— is 
in  this  case  a  necesssity,  for  "sugaring" 
is  a  strictly  dead-o-nlght's  delight  That 
concession  to  sophistication  secured,  let 
me  entreat  yon  to  have  no  other.  If 
your  islet  boasts  retainers— boatmen, 
gardeners,  or  the  like— see  that  they  are 
despatched  at  night-fall  to  the  nearest 
mainland.  By  this  means,  and  by  this 
means  only  can  you  be  sure  that  no 
human  eye  will  survey  your  proceed- 
ings. The  true  naturalist  is  as  shy  a 
creature  as  the  very  prey  he  pursues, 
and  of  all  forms  of  discomfort  dreads 
most  the  cold,  the  supercilious,  even 
the  merely  perplexed  eye  of  his  non- 
soologlc  fellow  Christian. 

As  for  the  preliminary  arrangements 
—sugar,  treacle,  mm,  and  a  painter's 
brush  to  put  them  on  with— those  I 
leave  to  your  discretion.  Two  points 
I  would,  however.  Impress  upon  you. 
In  the  first  place,  whatever  you  do,  do 
not,  I  pray  you,  spare  the  bottle!  This 
Is  not  a  case,  believe  me,  for  sobriety; 
bid  the  preachers  of  temperance  for 
this  night  bietake  themselves  else- 
where; for  this  one  night  let  Bacchus, 
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rosy  Bacchus,  beloved  of  Ariadne,  and 
of  our  moths,  reign  supreme  over  your 
Islet 

Another  point  concerns  the  laying  on 
of  your  stuff.  Be  artistic  with  it,  I  im- 
plore you,  and  do  it  delicately.  Re- 
member that  a  moth,  even  an  intoxi- 
cated moth,  is  a  dainty  feeder.  He  may 
gorge  like  any  Roman  Emperor,  but  he 
loveth  not  to  entangle  his  feet,  still  less 
his  wings,  in  your  sugary  concoctions. 
See  to  it  that  these  are  laid  on  then  in 
thin  and  dainty  strips,  so  that,  alight- 
ing silently  beside  it,  he  may  delicately 
insert  his  proboscis  into  that  glutinous 
stream,  so  miraculously  provided,  and 
be  able  to  carouse  long  and  deep,  with- 
out hurt  accruing  to  that  marvellous 
feather  cloak  he  wears. 

The  night  has  come!  You  are  practi- 
cally alone  upon  your  islet  Your  re- 
tainers have  been  despatched  long 
since  to  the  opposite  shore,  and  the  rest 
of  its  inmates  are,  with  the  exception 
of  yourself,  either  asleep,  or  on  the 
road  to  that  condition.  Now  is  the  mo- 
ment for  you  to  steal  from  the  house, 
stealthy  as  another  Ouy  Fawkes,  clos- 
ing the  docHT  behind  you  with  a  careful 
hand,  and  so  out  into  the  black  perva- 
sive night 

Black,  but  not  cold,  for  the  month  is 
July,  and  you  are  in  the  very  track  and 
chosen  path  of  the  Oulf  Stream.  A  mild 
breeze,  honey-scented  though  salt-laden, 
is  blowing  to  you  from  the  illimitable 
West,  and  across  a  row  of  gorse  bushes 
that  bristle  along  the  top  of  the  cliff. 
Points  and  rills  of  light  trickling  thinly 
here  and  there,  bewray  the  scattered 
habitations  of  the  mainland.  Across 
the  narrow  strip  of  water  that  lies  be- 
tween you  and  these  comes  a  sound  like 
slow  subdued  sighing.  There  is  hardly 
any  wind,  but  the  Atlantic  seldom 
really  sleeps,  and  a  thousand  restless 
little  vravelets  are  running  in  and  out 
of  the  hollows,  getting  caught  and  de- 
layed for  a  moment,  then  escaping 
again,  and  throwing  themselves  with 


these  sounds  of  satisfied  Icmglng  upon 
the  breast  of  their  mighty  mother. 

You  meanwhile  are  making  your  way 
as  you  best  can  down  a  small,  but  very 
steep  and  rocky  defile,  which  your  lan- 
tern turns  into  a  sort  of  Aladdin's  stair- 
case, all  glittering  points,  and  Jew^- 
ttodded  knobs.  Fems-^iymenophyl- 
lums  and  the  like— are  hanging  by 
myriads  out  of  the  holes,  but  there  Is 
no  time  for  thinking  of  these  now. 
Groping  and  stumUing,  you  at  last 
reach  the  lowest  point  in  your  islet, 
consequently  the  best  for  sugaring. 
Tree-trunks  of  any  bulk  it  boasts  not, 
trees  yet  it  has,  and  old  ones;  for  in  all 
these  Kerry  islets  plant-life  flourishes, 
happy  in  having  escaped  that  brutal 
devastation  which  has  left  the  neigh- 
boring shores  a  more  desert,  wrecked 
and  desolated.  Making  your  way  to 
the  tree  already  selected,  you  turn  your 
light  upon  it  Too  quick  by  far!  At 
least  a  dozen  cautious  topers  have  been 
scared  by  your  precipitancy.  Wait  and 
do  it  again,  this  time  stealing  the  light 
upon  them  as  though  it  were  a  process 
of  nature;  as  though  the  night  for  some 
reason  had  been  curtailed  of  half  its 
rightful  hours,  and  you  were  the  Dawn 
herself  in  proper  person. 

Behold  the  results  of  discretion— and 
of  intoxication!  Several  of  the  com- 
pany were  so  far  gone  that  even  your 
first  rude  onset  has  had  evidently  no 
effect  upon  them.  Others  which  had 
sidled  away  have  now  returned.  See 
that  row  of  "Peach-blossoms,"  fairest 
and  daintiest  of  all  the  daughters  of 
Dissipation.  Pill-box  them  swiftly, 
lest  they  repent  them,  and  begone. 
Alas,  the  potent  spirit  has  o'ercrowed 
them;  they  drop  in  helplessly,  without 
even  an  effort  to  escape.  More  and 
more,  and  all  in  the  like  estate;  large 
and  small,  gay  or  the  reverse,  chiefly 
the  reverse,  for  your  average  noctua  is 
tyut  a  dull  and  sober-looking  dog,  even 
when  he  has  been  up  all  night  drinking 
rum.     Send  now  for  the  preachers  of 
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temperance!  Let  them  come  in  their 
myriads,  and  be  presented  each  of 
them  with  a  pill-box— a  transparent  one 
—in  which  sits  a  livingr  image  of  the 
Complete  Drunkard,  set  and  framed,  a 
warning  to  man,  and.  to  every  other 
insect. 

But  morality  most  wait  till  the  morn- 
ing, when  a  sort  of  rough  assize  will  be 
held,  and  half  your  captors  dismissed, 
like  other  sobered  drunkards,  with  a 
warning.  Sugaring  is  not  a  lengthy 
process.  If  the  company  have  not  as- 
sembled of  their  own  accord,  and  at  the 
summons  of  intoxication,  there  is  not 
much  use  in  waiting  for  them.  One 
more  round  therefore  of  the  trees,  one 
more  exhibition  of  the  detective  lan- 
tern, of  the  reformatory  pill-boxes,  and 
you  may  go  home.  Again  you  grope 
and  stumble  along  the  Aladdin  pas- 
sage, this  time  upwards,  glancing  ahead 
of  you  as  you  go,  and  half  expecting  to 
meet— you  know  not  quite  who  or  what. 

Th«  MioDtlilj  BeTlew. 


As  you  come  out  at  the  top,  quickening 
your  steps,  with  thoughts  of  your  neg- 
lected bed,  you  once  more  hear  tlie  At- 
lantic, still  rolling  restlessly  to  and  fro 
on  its  own  vast  bed.  Once  more  the 
honeyed  scent  of  the  gorse  comes  to 
your  nostrils;  once  more  you  perceive 
the  scattered,  now  nearly  extinguished, 
lights  of  the  mainland.  And,  as  you 
stand  for  a  moment  on  the  threshold  t» 
extinguish  your  lantern,  you  turn  back 
—at  least  it  is  my  intention  that  you 
should  turn  back— with  a  very  kindly 
feeling  in  your  heart  for  your  own  little 
islet;  so  wild,  yet  so  well  clothed;  so 
near  shore,  yet  so  secure  against  intru- 
sion; a  mere  toy  in  one  aspect,  yet  dig- 
nified too,  in  its  rock-girt  completeness, 
in  its  wave-encircled  isolation.  Lastly, 
as  you  ibetake  yourself  indoors,  you 
heave  possibly  an  involuntary  sigh,  re- 
membering that  as  a  matter  of  fact 
your  bewitching  islet  is  not  really  your 
islet  at  all. 

Emily  Lawle88, 


FINDING  OF  THE  WHITE  LAMA. 

BY  LIKUTKHANT-COLOirKL  A.   F.   MOCKLXB-FXBBTIIA V. 

(Condusion.) 


On  looking  round  GiUmore  discovered 
tliat  he  was  in  a  narrow  gorge,  with 
sides  rising  perpendicularly  for  ap- 
parently several  thousandsi  of  feet; 
down  this  he  and  his  attendant  slowly 
wended  their  way,  arriving  shortly  af- 
ter dusk  at  a  huge  gate  in  a  massive 
stone  wall  built  across  the  end  of  the 
gorge,  and  completely  blocking  the 
exit. 

Once  more  the  Jackal-signal  was 
given,  and  the  gate  was  opened.  Sev- 
eral large  mastiffs  strained  at  their 
chains,  and  two  armed  lamas  received 
the  travellers,  who  were  at  once  con- 
ducted to  a  small  serai  on  the  inside  of 


the  gate.  Here,  in  an  inner  room,  as 
on  the  previous  night,  Oillmore  was  ac- 
commodated with  food  and  a  bed;  his 
guide  on  the  day's  march  set  down  the 
baggage  which  he  had  carried  down 
the  gorge,  and  after  a  little  while 
brought  in  the  guide  for  the  following 
day's  Journey. 

Fresh  ponies  were  provided  in  the 
morning,  and,  as  usual,  an  early  start 
was  made.  Nothing  of  interest  oc- 
curred for  several  hours,  the  way  ly- 
ing for  the  most  part  across  an  open 
sandy  desert,  over  which  ever  and 
anon  arose  a  succession  of  mirages; 
while  occasionally  a  herd  of  antelope 
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was  to  be  seen  scampering  across  the 
plain,  the  animal*s  iMxlies  projected  by 
the  shimmerinig  heat-waves  to  a  height 
of  several  feet  above  the  ground.  The 
hills  were  reached  again  at  noon;  and 
In  another  hour  the  guide  halted  on  the 
summit  of  a  snow-pass,  and,  i>ainting 
down  the  valley,  exclaimed,  ''Yonder 
stands  Tscho  Pangl,  our  destination.*' 

It  was  a  most  striking  view  that  pre- 
sented itself  to  the  eyes  of  the  Eng- 
lishman. From  where  he  stood  the 
country  sloped  gently -down  into  a  wide 
valley,  the  perpetual  snow-line  ceasing 
half  a  mile  below,  when  Its  place  was 
taken  by  a  long  stretch  of  cultivation, 
now  bright  and  green  with  springing 
corn.  Beyond  lay  a  lake  of  vast  ex- 
I>anse,  bounded  on  two  sides  by  mighty 
mountains,  its  farthest  extremity,  how- 
ever, being  invisible.  The  scenery  was 
not  altogether  unlike  that  of  the  Gold- 
en Valley,  except  that  the  lake  was  of 
far  greater  extent,  and  the  picturesque- 
ness  was  increased  a  hundredfold  by 
the  strangely  situated  gompa,  standing 
perched,  a  thousand  feet  above  the 
water,  on  a  rocky  islet  in  the  lake. 

On  the  margin  of  the  lake  they  were 
met  by  a  small  body  of  armed  men, 
who,  after  taking  charge  of  their 
ponies,  led  them  to  a  large  barge 
quaintly  painted  in  red  and  gold.  This 
the  whole  party  entered;  and  the  lamas, 
bending  to  the  oars,  soon  covered  the 
mile  of  water  which  separated  the  isl- 
and from  the  shore.  Landing-place 
there  was  hone;  one  huge  solid  rock  rose 
out  of  the  depths  of  the  lake,  its  sides 
being  round,  perfectly  smooth,  and  per- 
pendicular for  a  height  of  two  or  three 
hundred  feet;  above  this  appeared  fis- 
sures and  clefts,  with  here  and  there  a 
gnarled  and  twisted  Juniper-bush;  then 
followed  further  lofty  precipices,  sur- 
mounted by  massive  projecting  rocks 
and  built-out  platforms,  on  which  stood 
the  lamasery  itself.  No  more  impreg* 
nable  fortress  could  be  devised,  as  Gill- 
more  had  every  opportunity  of  Judging 


for  himself  during  the  ten  minutes  that 
he  was  suspended  over  the  water  by 
the  rope  which  had  been  lowered  for 
him. 

The  end  of  the  toilsome  Journey  had 
come,  and  a  strange  feeling  of  sup- 
pressed excitement  took  pocMesslon  of 
the  man  who  had  undertaken  to  fulfil 
the  wishes  of  his  dying  countryman. 
A  large  number  of  solemn  gelupkas,  or 
lamas  of  the  yellow  order,  with  shaven 
heads,  stood  on  the  platform  by  the 
prayer-mill  windlass  which  was  com- 
bining the  double  ofllce  of  rope-winder 
and  prayer-maker;  and,  as  Gillmore 
was  released,  they  formed  themselves, 
without  uttering  a  word.  Into  a  pro- 
cession, to  precede  him  along  a  dark 
rock-hewn  gallery  ending  in  a  flight  of 
steps.  Up  these  they  moved  until  they 
reached  the  topmost  chamber  of  the 
g<mpa—K  square  and  spacious  apart- 
ment, with  windows  opening  from  all 
four  walls  and  letting  in  the  long  gold- 
en rays  of  the  setting  sun.  In  the 
centre,  on  a  low  wooden  couch,  lay  the 
dying  man,  clothed  in  yellow  robes. 
Within  easy  reach  of  his  outstretched 
hand  was  a  heavy  prayer-wheel,  pivot- 
ed between  the  floor  and  roof,  and 
slowly  revolving— the  only  sign  that 
life  still  flickered  in  the  otherwise  mo- 
tionless body.  Silently  the  lamas  knelt 
round  the  cot,  and  with  bowed  heads 
muttered  a  prayer;  then  one  of  them 
gently  touched  the  prostrate  form,  and 
whispered  that  the  Englishman  had  ar- 
rived. TSie  etfect  was  electrical;  the 
man  raised  himself,  and,  shading  his 
eyes  with  his  hand,  stared  at  Gillmore; 
then,  motioning  to  the  lamas,  he  mur- 
mured, "Brothers,  leave  me  for  a 
space." 

The  two  Englishmen  were  now 
alone,  and  Gillmore,  kneeling  by  the 
bedside,  took  the  thin  bony  hand  in  his 
and  kissed  it.  The  face  before  him, 
pale,  wan,  and  wrinkled  though  it  vnui, 
still  had  the  unmistakable  features  of 
a  European;  otherwise  there  was  noth- 
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ing  to  show  that  the  djlng  man  was 
iM>t  an  ordinary  Bhoti  lama. 

**Thank  yon  a  thooaand  times  for 
coming,"  began  the  Bnglish  lama, 
clasping  Oillmore's  hand.  "1  had  the 
wish,  and  my  brethren  were  good  to 
carry  it  out  I  believe  they  love  me, 
as  I  also  love  them;  but  they  know  that 
though  I  am  their  head  1  am  not  their 
people.  My  time  is  short  I  cannot 
talk  much;  but  I  have  secretly  written 
out  my  history  on  scraps  of  paper 
which  I  have  here  under  my  pillow. 
TUe  them;  but  be  careful  that  they 
are  not  discovered  on  you.  Promise 
me  that  you  will  remain  with  me  till  I 
die,  and  hold  my  hand  in  yours.  It 
will  not  be  long  now.    Om  mani^'— 

The  opening  words  of  the  sacred 
verse  were  uttered  in  a  loud,  clear  voice. 
Oillmore  heard  hurrying  footsteps  on 
the  stone  stairs;  and  Just  in  time,  he 
secured  the  papers  from  beneath  the 
pillow  and  thrust  them  into  his  breast. 
The  priests  entered  the  chamber  and 
took  up  the  low  wailing  chant  ^'Om 
tnani  padmi  hum,**  but  too  late;  the 
soul  of  the  white  lama  had  flown  to 
prepare  for  its  re-birth  on  the  morrow. 
•  «  #  #  # 

Four  days  later  Gillroore  was  seated 
with  Keane  and  the  Wuzir  in  the  lat- 
ter's  house  at  I^h,  engaged  in  answer- 
ing questions,  after  an  enthusiastic 
greeting  on  his  safe  return,  and  at  the 
conclusion  of  a  general  description  of 
his  extraordinary  experiences. 

'*You  have  not  told  us  the  name  of 
the  white  lama.'* 

"For  the  very  good  reaaon  that  I 
never  learned  it;  but  I  dare  say  it  is 
in  his  confession,  which  I  have  been 
afraid  to  look  at  as  yet  I  carried  the 
papers  next  to  my  skin  on  the  return 
journey,  and  hardly  slept  a  wink,  fear- 
ing that  they  would  be  stolen  from  me. 
Here  they  are.  Let* s  have  a  look  at 
them." 

"Not  now,"  said  the  Wuzlr.  '*Take 
my  advice,  and  keep  them  safe  until 


you  get  out  of  this  country.  I  am  as 
much  interested  in  the  story  as  either 
of  you;  but  I  know  what  a  hold  their 
religion  has  on  the  lamas.  Probably 
the  mystery  of  the  white  lama  is 
known  well  enough  in  the  country,  and 
if  it  were  suspected  that  the  secret 
was  discovered  Buddhist  fanaticism 
might  rise  to  the  occasion.  I  am  cer- 
tain that  in  a  similar  case  we  Moham- 
medans would  stick  at  nothing." 

So  it  came  about  that  Oillmore  con- 
tinued to  carry  the  papers  on  his  per- 
son during  the  march  back  to  Srinug- 
ger;  and,  as  the  Wusir  was  as  in- 
quisitive as  either  of  the  Englishmen, 
he  contrived  to  flnd  some  urgent  busi- 
ness which  required  his  immediate 
presence  in  the  Kashmir  capital.  It 
was  a  month  later  that  the  two  friends 
met  to  open  the  mysterious  manuscript 
—a  month  every  night  of  which  had 
been  a  sore  temptation  to  Keane  and 
the  Wuzir;  But  Gillmore  guarded  the 
treasure  Jealously,  arguing  that  he  had 
undergone  immense  toil  and  severe 
hardships,  and  that  it  would  be  a  thou- 
sand pities  if  the  white  lama's  history 
should  run  the  risk  of  being  lost  for 
ever  by  impatient  curiosity. 

Never  did  three  conspirators  meet 
with  more  pent-up  expectancy;  and  as 
Oillmore  laid  the  packet  before  him  on 
the  table  the  others  stood  round  him  to 
assist  in  the  reading.  It  proved  no 
easy  matter.  The  writing  was  in  parts 
barely  legible,  the  English  was  faulty, 
and  now  and  again  failed  altogether, 
the  writer  passing  into  Hindustani  and 
Pall.  With  the  latter  he  seemed  most 
familiar,  and  here  the  Wuzir  came  to 
the  front  translating  the  passages 
readily.  Before  midnight  the  whole 
manuscript  had  been  deciphered  and 
converted  into  English,  Keane  care- 
fully writing  it  down,  and  finally  read- 
ing it  slowly  and  aloud: 

"I,  Sariputra,  Priest  of  Buddha,  Spir- 
itual Head  of  Tscho  PangI  gompa, 
knowing  that  I  am  about  to  pass  hence 
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to  my  next  re-birth— whether  in  this 
world  or  in  another  planet  no  man  can 
tell— desire  to  malce  Icnown  the  story  of 
this  worldly  passage  which  is  just 
closing.  Why  should  1  have  this 
strange  desire?  It  is  because  of  a 
vision  that  has  appeared  to  me.  By 
reading  my  somewhat  strange  history, 
the  people  of  whom  I  was  bom  may 
be  drawn  towards  the  beautiful  re- 
ligion which  has  brought  knowledge, 
calm,  and  peace  to  one  who  formerly 
was  ignorant,  sinful,  and  without  mer- 
it. The  way  of  the  Noble  Eightfold 
Path  is  long  and  accompanied  with 
endless  trials  and  vicissitudes;  but 
there  lies  beyond  it  the  acquirement  of 
the  knowledge  of  the  Four  Noble 
Truths  of  the  Lord  Buddha,  by  which 
alone  the  number  of  re-births  can  be 
reduced  and  the  attainment  of  Nlrvftna 
hastened.  Listen,  O  ye  men  of  tht 
outer  world!  to  the  words  of  Sariputra, 
once  living  in  the  downward  course, 
but  now  dying  to  enter  on  a  more  meri- 
torious existence.  Listen  and  take 
heed;  live  apart  and  meditate,  so  that 
the  knowledge  of  the  miseries  of  your 
existence  may  be  given  you. 

**Let  me  begin  at  the  beginning.  I 
write  for  my  fellow-countrymen,  and  to 
attain  my  object  I  must  be  clear 
throughout;  but  they  must  remember 
that  I  write  under  diflElculties  and 
secretly,  for  my  brethren  would  never 
permit  the  communication.  I  have  de- 
vised a  plan  for  placing  my  story  in 
the  hands  of  the  outside  world. 
Whether  it  will  succeed  I  cannot  say; 
but  if  it  does  succeed,  and  these  writ- 
ings be  read,  then  shall  I  have  made  an 
endeavor  to  arouse  the  world  to  a 
sense  of  its  sinfulness. 

"The  name  by  which  I  was  known 
for  the  first  thirty  years  of  my  life  was 
Harold  Breakspear- how  strange  It 
sounds!  My  father  was  an  Indian 
General,  and  commanded  a  brigade  in 
the  Sikh  war,  where  I  myself  was  his 
aide-de-camp.    Subsequently  I  entered 


the  Bengal  Cavalry,  and  for  several 
years  lived  solely  to  enjoy  myself,  be- 
ing devoted  to  what  was  called  *sport.' 
When  a  young  captahi  of  thirty  I  vis- 
ited this  country  on  a  sbooting  expedi- 
tion, and  through  thoughtlessness  com- 
mitted a  crime  which  led  to  the  com- 
mission of  a  second  crime,  for  both  of 
which  I  was  swiftly  condemned  to  pay 
the  penalty. 

''The  first  crime,  as  I  have  said,  was 
committed  thoughtlessly,  yet  it  was 
nevertheless  theft  and  sacrilege.  I 
was  travelling  Into  the  valley  of  the 
Changchenmo  River,  and  camped  for 
the  night  in  the  fields  beneath  the 
gompa  of  Chimray,  close  to  several 
chortens  containing  the  bones  of  sainted 
lamas.  In  a  niche  in  one  of  these  I 
observed  a  tiny  image  of  Siddartha 
Gautama,  studded  with  precious 
stones;  and  in  an  evil  hour  I  set  my 
heart  on  adding  it  to  my  collection  of 
curiosities.  In  the  stillness  of  the 
night  I  crept  silently  to  the  charten, 
and  after  some  difficulty  managed  to 
find  my  prize,  which  I  bore  back  in 
triumph  to  my  tent.  Closer  inspection 
told  me  that  it  was  of  great  value, 
since  it  was  composed  of  solid  gold, 
in  which  were  embedded  what  were 
undoubtedly  the  richest  gems,  though 
rudely  cut  The  theft  troubled  me  lit- 
tle, as  I  had  frequently  taken  part  in 
the  looting  of  temples  in  Indian  war- 
fare; and,  packing  the  image  away  ai 
the  bottom  of  a  kilta  which  I  kept 
locked,  I  forgot  the  whole  incident 

"Three  months  passed,  and  the  time 
came  for  my  return  from  the  wilds.  I 
camped  again  at  Chimray,  and  visited 
the  chortens  in  hopes  of  further  booty, 
but  vrithout  success.  Then  I  travelled 
through  Leh  towards  Srinugger.  At 
Leh  I  repacked  my  baggage,  taking 
care  to  place  the  precious  image  at  the 
bottom  of  the  kilta  containing  my 
books  and  private  papers.  Two  days 
later  the  kilta  was  stolen  from  my  tent; 
but,  disgusted  as  I  was,  I  was  afraid  to 
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make  a  commotion  in  the  village.  The 
recovery  of  the  stolen  property  would 
have  discloeed  my  oiwn  theft;  and  un- 
der the  circumstances  I  thought  it  best 
to  let  the  matter  drop.  On  arriving  at 
Basgo  I  was  visited  by  a  Bhoti  BhilMti^ 
who  taUced  much  of  shooting,  and  who 
assured  me  that  he  would  show  me 
good  sport  if  I  would  accompany  him 
next  day  across  the  river.  This  I 
agreed  to  do,  and  shortly  after  day- 
break we  were  making  the  best  of  our 
way  up  a  stony  ravine  on  the  far  side 
of  the  river.  Then  we  descended  into 
another  ravine,  at  the  bottom  of  which 
four  lamas  suddenly  appeared  from  be- 
hind a  rock;  at  the  same  time  my 
Bhikari  turned  to  me  with  a  grim  smile 
and  said,  'These  men  have  come  to 
take  you  for  stealing  the  Golden  6ua- 
tama  of  Chimray.'  Seeing  that  1  had 
been  entrapped,  I  placed  my  back 
against  a  rock,  and  raising  my  loaded 
musket,  told  them  that  I  would  shoot 
the  first  man  who  approached.  Noth- 
ing daunted,  my  nhikaH  seized  a  large 
stone,  hurled  it,  and  rushed  in  on  me. 
In  self-defence  I  shot  him  dead.  The 
four  lamas  saw  their  opportunity,  and, 
before  I  could  reload,  overpowered  me 
and  quickly  bound  me  with  cords. 

"We  were  then  some  miles  from  the 
monastery,  to  which  it  was  evidently 
not  intended  to  convey  me  until  night- 
fall, for  I  was  carried  by  two  of  the  men 
to  a  cave  about  half  a  mile  distant, 
whither  also  the  corpse  of  the  BMkari 
was  brought,  and  laid  by  my  side. 
Here  I  lay,  bound  hand  and  foot,  all 
day;  and  at  dusk  the  four  lamas 
formed  a  solemn  procession,  two  carry- 
ing myself  and  the  others  carrying  the 
corpse.  I  asked  to  be  allowed  to  walk; 
but,  evidently  fearing  to  unbind  my 
feet,  they  refused  my  request,  and  it 
was  some  hours  before  we  reached  the 
gate  of  the  lamasery.  Up  a  never- 
ending  flight  of  steps,  through  laby- 
rinths of  long  passages  dimly  lighted 
with  flickering  oil-wicks,  now  passing 


along  galleries  halfK>pen  to  the  night 
air,  up  further  steps,  and  down  again 
Into  more  passages,  my  Jailers  bore  me 
weary  and  worn  out  At  length  we 
arrived  at  a  solid  door  in  the  side  of 
the  rock.  The  heavy  iron  bars  and 
bolts  were  raised,  and  my  aching  body 
was  put  down  on  the  floor  of  the  dun- 
geon.'  A  small  portion  of  food  and 
water  was  placed  in  the  comer  of  the 
cell,  my  cords  were  unloosed,  and,  to 
my  horror,  the  corpse  was  set  down  by 
my  side.  The  lamas  withdrew  after 
lighting  a  lamp,  and  I  heard  the  bars 
of  the  door  fall  into  their  strong  sock- 
ets. Was  this  to  be  forever?  I  won- 
dered, or  would  the  morrow  bring  re- 
lease, or  fresh  horrors? 

"Whether  I  slept  or  fell  into  a  state 
of  stupor  I  c^not  say;  but  after  a 
lapse  of  what  must  have  been  many 
hours  I  was  aroused  by  the  clanging  of 
the  bars,  and  the  door  opened  to  admit 
two  men  with  drawn  swords.  I  was 
informed  that  I  was  summoned  to  my 
trial,  and  forthwith  was  conveyed 
through  a  succession  of  long  dark  cor- 
ridors to  a  large  hall,  where  I  found 
assembled  the  chagzot  and  a  number  of 
high  lamas. 

"The  trial  lasted  for  several  hours, 
and  I  need  only  say  that  I  was  found 
guilty  of  sacrilege  and  murder,  and 
sentenced  to  be  tied  to  the  corpse  and 
to  be  burned  with  it.  The  stolen  image 
was  produced  at  the  trial,  as  well  as  all 
my  books  and  the  remainder  of  the 
contents  of  my  Mlta. 

"I  was  taken  back  to  my  cell,  but 
later  was  reconveyed  to  the  hall  of 
trial,  where  I  was  informed  that  my 
sentence  had  been  reconsidered;  that 
the  teaching  of  Buddha,  as  set  forth  in 
the  Dhammarpada,  forbade  returning 
evil  for  evil;  that  I  had  sinned  griev- 
ously, but  that  it  had  been  decided  that 
I  should  live  to  be  taught  the  knowl- 
edge which  alone  led  to  salvation.  To 
remind  me  of  my  sin,  the  Golden 
Gautama  was  to  remain  always  in  my 
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presence,  and  several  lamas  were  ap- 
pointed as  my  teachers.  The  chaffzot 
read  from  the  holy  books  a  lengthy  ex- 
hortation, and  admonished  me  that  al- 
though the  death-sentence  had  been  re- 
mitted, I  would  have  to  pass  through 
many  trying  ordeals,  lasting  through- 
out a  period  of  many  years;  that  I 
might  abandon  for  ever  the  thought  of 
escape  or  communication  with  the  out- 
er world;  but  that,  if  I  proved  myself 
studious  and  desirous  of  atonement,  I 
had  before  me  in  the  remote  future  a 
life  of  peace  and  sphritual  comfort 

"I  was  scourged  before  the  assembly 
with  sharp-cutting  thongs  of  raw  hide, 
and  then  handed  over  to  my  guru  to 
commence  my  novitiate,  which,  though 
it  lasted  for  a  space  of  time  covering 
fourteen  annual  festivals,  remains  in 
my  memory  not  so  much  by  reason  of 
the  hardships  that  I  underwent  as  for 
the  eventual  knowledge  that  I  acquired. 
I  passed  through  the  ordeal  of  fire  and 
the  ordeal  of  water.  I  practised,  for 
months  at  a  time,  hathatfogat  hhaktiyoga, 
pranayam,  and  the  like;  I  spent  nights 
in  the  bottomless  pit.  I  studied  deeply 
of  the  Pitakas,  and  became  proficient 
in  Pali  and  Sanskrit;  and  all  this  time 
I  was  daily  scourged  in  the  presence  of 
the  stolen  image.  I  received  much 
praise  from  my  teachers,  and  was 
eventually  permitted  to  take  my  place 
as  a  working  lama  within  the  precincts 
of  the  monastery.  After  a  while  I  ob- 
tained leave  to  practice  dhyana,  and  be- 
came renowned  in  miracle-working,  or 
lokothra.  So  great  a  power  did  I  de- 
velop that  the  chagsot  assembled  his 
lamas  and  initiated  me  into  the  priest- 
hood. 

"All  desire  to  return  to  the  world  and 
my  former  life  had  long  since  left  me, 
and  I  begged  to  be  transferred  to  some 
secluded  spot  where  I  might  be  able  to 
devote  myself  entirely  to  study  and 
contemplation.  I  said  that  all  desire  to 
return  to  the  world  had  been  aban- 
doned; yet  this  is  not  quite  the  truth, 


for  during  my  novitiate  I  once  took 
part  in  the  Dance  of  Death  at  Uimis, 
whereat  an  Englishman  was  present, 
and  I  was  sorely  tempted  to  disclose 
my  identity  and  seek  his  aid.  But  the 
temptation  passed;  and,  from  fear 
that  I  might  be  again  exposed  to  its  in- 
fluence, I  was  ever  anxious  to  retire 
into  the  more  inaccessible  parts  of  the 
country.  My  opportunity  soon  came, 
and  after  lengthy  negotiations  with 
Lhasa,  I  was  moved  across  the  border 
into  Chinese  Tibet  where  I  was  re- 
ceived into  the  yellow  priesthood  as 
a  minor  lama  of  the  Tscho  Pangi 
gompa. 

••That  was  nearly  twenty-five  years 
ago,  and  from  that  day  to  this  I  have 
resided  within  the  walls  of  the  island 
lamasery.  My  story  went  with  me  to 
Tscho  Pangi,  as  did  the  Golden  Gua- 
tama,  which  I  had  long  since  come  to 
regard  as  my  saviour.  It  lived  before 
my  eyes  to  remind  me  of  the  past,  and 
is  still  ever  present  in  my  mind;  by 
day  it  rests  in  its  niche  in  the  wall,  by 
night  it  lies  clasped  in  my  hand.  There 
is  little  more  to  say.  I  acquired  grace 
and  knowledge,  and  I  rose  in  the 
priesthood,  until  I  became  the  head  of 
my  holy  brethren.  The  expiation  of 
my  crimes  was  complete,  and  the  par- 
don of  the  Deli  Lama  was  conveyed 
to  me  by  a  special  deputation  of  the 
highest  lamas  or  Lhasa.  I  have  begged 
and  been  granted  one  request—that 
when  after  death  my  body  is  consumed 
in  the  fire,  my  ashes  shall  be  enclosed 
in  an  image  resembling  that  of  the 
Golden  Gautama  of  Ghimray.  Om 
Mani  Padmi  Hum.  Oh!  the  jewel  in  the 
Lotus,    Amen." 


It  was  midnight  when  the  Wuzir  re- 
tired from  the  Englishman's  room; 
but  an  hour  later  he  returned,  looking 
worried  and  excited.  Keane  was 
asleep,  but  Gillmore  still  sat  smoking; 
and  the  Wuzir  on  entering  noticed  that 
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a  great  change  had  come  over  him;  he 
was  paler  than  osual,  and  his  eyes 
wore  a  strange,  hnnted  expression. 

**Why  didn't  you  tell  ns  that  yon  had 
taken  it?"  asked  the  Wuzir,  coming  to 
the  point  at  once. 

"Taken  what?"  demanded  OiUmore 
roughly. 

'*The  Golden  Guatama  of  Chimray." 

Glllmore  grew  livid,  and  trembling 
violently,  said  in  a  whisper,  "For 
Heaven's  sake  don't  speak  so  loud! 
How  did  you  find  out?" 

"In  this  way,"  slowly  answ^ed  the 
Wuzir.  "I  have  spent  the  last  hour 
with  three  men  from  Tscho  Pangl 
who  accuse  you  of  stealing  the  Golden 
Gautama  from  the  monastery.  They 
demanded  that  you  should  be  sent  back 
to  Leh  for  trial.  I  have,  however,  ar- 
ranged with  them  that  you  shall  return 
the  image  and  pay  five  hundred    ru- 

Obamben't  JoumaL 


pees  to  the  monastery  as  compen- 
sation. 

"All  right,"  said  Glllmore,  thrusting 
his  hand  into  the  front  of  his 
coat  and  withdrawing  a  small  packet; 
"there's  the  beastly  image;  but  I 
haven't  got  enough  money  to  pay  the 
fine." 

"I  will  lend  you  that,  and  you  can 
send  It  to  me  when  you  get  back  to 
India." 

"Thanks,  you  good  <^d  Wuzir;  you 
have  seen  me  through  a  very  bad  busi- 
ness, and  I  shall  be  ever  grateful.  Hon- 
estly, I  could  not  help  taking  it;  it 
looked  so  tempting  lying  on  the  ground 
at  my  feet  when  the  white  lama  died; 
and  of  course  I  did  not  know  its  his- 
tory then.  You  won't  catch  me  in 
Ladak  again,  for  I  don't  feel  inclined  to 
take  over  the  Tscho  Pangl  district- 
even  with  the  prospect  of  Nirvftna." 


BIBLIOMANIA. 


Book-collecting  has  been  described  as 
"the  melancholy  pleasure  of  the  poor." 
We  might,  of  course,  as  well  describe 
golf  as  "the  last  refuge  of  the  senile." 
Old  men  can  play  golf,  after  a  fashion, 
and,  after  a  fashion,  poor  men  (by 
which  term  I  mean  men  with  less  than 
15,0002.  a  year)  can  collect  books.  But 
real  golf  demands  youth  and  strength, 
a  keen  eye,  a  sturdy  body,  a  wrist  of 
eteel.  In  the  same  way  genuine  book- 
collecting,  the  accumulation  of  books 
of  sterling  permanent  value,  requires 
wealth.  On  the  other  hand,  just  as  the 
duffer  can  "foozle"  round  the  course 
"in  a  manner  pleasing  to  himself,  but 
disgusting  to  others"  (as  Herodotus 
says  of  the  dancing  of  Hippocleides), 
so  the  poor  man  may  potter  about  book- 
stalls and  contrive  to  Invent  new  cheap 
objects  of  desire,  and  divert  himself 


among  his  twopenny  treasures.  Regum 
wquahat  opes  animo  says  Virgil  of  his 
old  contented  gardener,  and  the  poor 
collector  may  be  as  pleased  with  him- 
self and  his  rubbish  as  a  Spencer,  a 
Roxburghe,  a  Huth,  or  a  Mazarin,  with 
his  regal  posseealons.  The  poor  man 
also  resembles  the  humble  bottom- 
fisher,  the  angler  for  roach,  and  perch, 
and  dace,  and  barbel,  and  other  coarse 
fish.  They  do  very  well  for  him.  though 
trout  and  salmon  are  beyond  his  reach. 
The  poor  man  keeps  hoping  for  "a  bar- 
gain," to  pick  up  a  tract  worth  hun- 
dreds in  a  fourpenny  box.  Such  things 
occur— once  in  a  blue  moon.  But  these 
treasures  are  usually  a  forgotten  child's 
tale  by  Lamb,  or  a  topsy-turvy  set  of 
proofs,  or  a  chaotic  sketch  of  a  work 
later  issued  by  Gk>ldsmith.  Personally 
I  do  not  covet  such  things,  though  they 
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are  vendible  for  large  sums.  Besides, 
it  is  not  fair  to  give  a  stall-keeper  six- 
pence for  what  one  knows  to  be  worth 
lOOZ.  in  the  market.  You  would  not 
buy  from  a  poor  man  for  half  a  crown 
what  you  knew  to  be  a  diamond,  and 
he  believed  to  be  a  piece  of  glass.  For 
my  part  I  never  had  the  chance;  per- 
haps it  is  as  well  for  the  poor  man  that 
I  never  did!  But,  even  with  the  best 
of  luck  and  the  worst  of  morals,  a  pooi 
man  cannot  ho^  to  buy  a  really  good 
volume,  one  of  the  pillars  of  a  library, 
cheap.  We  must  then  distinguish  be- 
tween the  ambitions  of  the  poor  and  of 
the  rich  collector. 

The  rich  orilector,  first,  is  apt  to  want 
manuscripts.  By  these  he  seldom 
means  historical  manuscripts,  to  a  well 
regulated  mind  perhaps  the  most  mov- 
ing of  any.  They  are  not  pretty,  they 
are  not  gilded  and  illuminated;  but  who 
knows  what  secrets  of  the  past  may 
lurk  under  the  crabbed  hands?  Per- 
sonally I  want  the  originals  of  Queen 
Mary*8  Casket  Letters,  the  poisonous 
letters  which  she  is  said  to  have  written 
to  the  Earl  of  Bothwell.  Did  she  write 
them,  or  are  they,  in  part,  forgeries? 
We  shall  never  be  certain.  They  are 
known  to  have  been  in  the  hands  of  the 
first  Earl  of  Gowrie  in  1584.  Collectors 
were  in  the  market.  Queen  Elizabeth 
offered  largely,  so  did  Queen  Mary,  but 
Gowrie  would  not  part 

Now  it  is  not  impossible  that  you  or 
I  might  have  bought  these  papers 
lately  for  a  sovereign!  I  tell  you  the 
story  as  it  was  told  to  me,  only  suppres- 
sing a  name.  In  1584,  we  know,  Gowrie 
held  these  priceless  treasures,  having 
received  them  through  a  bastard  of  tlie 
Earl  of  <Morton  about  the  time  of  tliat 
nobleman's  execution.  In  the  spring  of 
1584  Gowrie  was  awkwardly  situated. 
fie  was  suspected  by  his  king  of  intend- 
ing a  new  rebellion,  and  he  was  sus- 
pected by  his  fellow  conspirators  of 
having  taken  to  the  fine  arts  and  lost 
his  taste  for  high  treason,  then  the  rul- 


ing passion  of  the  Scottish  gentry.  In 
these  circumstances  he  left  his  new 
gallery  of  Italian  art  at  Perth  and  went 
to  Dundee.  Here  he  had  the  sea  open 
before  him:  if  the  conspiracy  of  his 
friends  was  a  success,  he  could  join 
them;  if  it  failed,  be  could  sail  to  Eng- 
land or  abroad.  Now  since  nothing 
would  have  made  him  so  welcome  to 
Elisabeth  as  the  Casket  Letters,  Gow- 
rie probably  carried  the  letters  with 
him  to  Dundee.  But  here  he  was  ar- 
rested by  Colonel  Stewart,  after  at- 
tempting to  defend  the  house  in  which, 
he  was  living,  and  we  never  hear  more 
of  the  Casket  or  the  letters.  But  five 
years  ago  the  house  in  Dundee  where 
Gowrie  resided  was  pulled  down,  and 
a  gentleman  begged  the  workmen  em- 
ployed to  search  carefully  for  any  old 
papers.  None  were  found,  but  the  in- 
quirer learned  that,  five  or  six  years 
previously,  another  old  house  hard  by, 
named  **Lady  Wark's  Stairs,"  had  been 
demolished,  and  that  in  a  secret  recess 
in  the  angle  of  a  chimney  place  a  work- 
man had  found  a  bundle  of  old  MSS. 
The  workman  carried  them  (the  story 
went  on)  to  a  person  whom  he  regarded 
as  an  authority  in  things  antiquarian. 
This  authority  looked  at  the  papers, 
said  that  they  ''were  only  old  letters  in 
French,'*  and  gave  them  back.  No  more 
is  known  of  them.  Any  old  letters  in 
French,  concealed  in  a  secret  hiding 
hole  of  a  sixteenth-century  house  in 
Scotland,  would  deserve  attention.  But 
if  these  papers  had  been  conveyed  by 
Gowrie  to  a  friend  at  Dundee,  and  if 
they  were  the  contents  of  Queen  Mary's 
Casket  what  a  bargain  the  collector 
might  have  bought  from  the  finder  of 
the  treasure!  I  tell  the  story  as  it  was 
told  to  me,  and  the  moral  is  to  look  at 
old  MSS.  before  throwing  them  away. 
The  number  of  valuable  old  papers 
which  have  been  destroyed  by  ladles  as 
useless  rubbish  is  incalculable.  Other 
ladies  sell  them  for  waste  paper,  and 
the  historical  collector  is  not  unlikely 
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to    find   treasores   in   rag    and   bone 
shops. 

The  rich  collector  Is  not  usually  a  Sir 
Thomas  Phillips.  The  MSS.  which  he 
deslresare  illuminated  mediseval  books. 
These  are  beautiful  hiheMs,  owing  to 
the  gold  and  colors  of  the  illuminator 
and  the  exquisite  handwriting,  while 
occasionally  the  old  covers  in  the  pre- 
cious metals,  set  with  crystals  and  an- 
tique gems,  are  preserved.  The  poor 
collector  might  as  well  take  a  fancy  to 
collect  diamonds  or  Ratfaelles  as  set 
his  heart  on  these  luxuries.  Personally 
I  possess  exactly  one  beautiful 
fourteenth-century  MS.  in  a  glori- 
fied modern  binding,  in  morocco 
mosaic.  But  that  was  a  present 
from  a  friend  (and  publisher,  the 
Society  of  Authors  may  be  pleased 
to  hear).  The  weak  point  about  the 
majority  of  these  lovely  MSS.  is  that 
they  are  ''Sunday  books,"  psalters,  gos- 
pels, breviaries,  and  so  on.  Now  many 
of  us  do  not  hanker  after  mediseval 
Sunday  books,  which  is  Just  as  well, 
tor  we  cannot  hope  to  possess  them, 
nor  to  own  the  very  earliest  printed 
Bibles,  without  which  no  real  collec- 
tOT's  library  can  exist.  For  devotional 
and  literary  purposes  I  much  prefer  a 
cheap  Bible  of  to-day  to  the  celebrated 
MaziMn  example.  But  this  merely 
proves  that  I  am  not  really  a  collector, 
as  I  do  not  desire  to  possess  any  book, 
were  it  the  Dante  with  engravings 
after  Sandro  Botticelli,  which  I  cannot 
read  with  tolerable  ease.  Caxtons  al- 
lure me  not;  yet  a  collector  worthy  of 
the  name  must  have  Caxtons,  must  also 
have  early  printed  romances,  which 
cost  a  pretty  penny.  Then  he  must 
have  a  perfect  example  of  Shake- 
speare's plays  in  the  first  folio,  again  a 
volume  which  I  can  readily  do  without. 
Only  about  half  a  dozen  perfect  copies 
are  known^  writes  Mr.  Slater,  and  the 
slave  is  base  who  puts  up  with  an  im- 
perfect or  "faked"  copy.  As  much  as 
1,0801.,  and  again  1,700L,  has  been  paid 


for  a  perfect  example  of  the  folio, 
though  22.  46.  6d.  purchased  the  article 
In  1781.  In  1812  the  Boxburghe  folio 
fetched  only  1001.,  writes  Mr.  Slater.  I 
would  not  give  more  than  fifty  shillings 
myself,  except  to  sell  the  book  again: 
a  practice  unworthy  of  a  gentleman.  We 
ought  never  to  buy  books  (or  anything 
else)  with  an  eye  to  pecuniary  profit, 
and  he  who  does  so  is  a  tradesman, 
not  a  collector.  It  has  occurred  to  me 
to  buy  the  first  edition  of  Ben  Jonson*s 
works  cheap;  but  that  was  because  I 
thought  that  I  might  read  them.  Mrs. 
Gallup  may  have  them  at  a  reduction; 
there  must  be  a  good  deal  of  Bacon  in 
them,  in  cipher.  Ben  is  not  fashionable 
in  early  editions;  Bacon  (as  Shake- 
speare) is,  and  a  true  collector  must 
have  not  only  the  folio,  but  the  quartos. 
He  may  leave  "Americana"  to  the 
Americans— we  do  not  grudge  them 
these  treatises.  The  British  amateur 
prefers  fourteenth-century  MSS.,  as 
anyone  may  ascertain  l^  looking  at  the 
publications  of  the  Boxburghe  Club. 
Many  of  them  are  beautiful  reproduc- 
tions of  mediaeval  MSS.;  for  example, 
the  Mandeville,  presented  by  the  late 
Marquis  of  Bath,  and  the  beautiful 
Metz  Pontifical,  recently  presented  by 
Sir  Thomas  Brooke;  and  another  gem, 
by  Mr.  Yates  Thompson.  But  there  is 
more  lively  and  otherwise  inaccessible 
matter,  just  to  read,  unpublished,  in 
MS.  in  the  '^Confessions  of  a  Solicitor," 
which  I  hope  to  lay  at  the  feet  of  the 
President  This  ornament  of  the  legal 
profession  (the  notary)  was  hanged  on 
August  12,  1608,  and  he  richly  deserved 
it. 

The  list  of  Boxburghe  Club  books, 
then,  proves  that  the  higher  biblio- 
philes, on  the  whole,  prefer  mediaeval 
MSS.  and  the  stately  reproduction  of 
these  beautiful  tomes  to  any  other  class 
of  manuscripts,  literary  or  historical. 
This  fact  indicates  the  line  of  division 
between  great  collectors  and  the 
humble  collectors   who  make   up  the 
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body  of  the  army.  Meanwhile,  the  per- 
aon  who,  in  the  first  place,  wants  to 
read  his  books  for  pleasure  or  for  pur- 
poses of  history  is  hardly  a  collector  at 
all.  Thus  the  maker  of  the  very  curi- 
ous library  at  Abbotsford  was  only  a 
true  collector  in  a  secondary  sense.  His 
books  were  not  mere  garden  flowers, 
but  treasures  of  honey,  the  stuff  of  his- 
tory, poetry,  and  romance. 

Not  being  able  to  purchase  the  true 
pillars  of  a  great  collection,  the  manu- 
scripts, and  incunables,  and  Shake- 
speare folios,  and  magnificent  illus- 
trated works,  and  so  forth,  the  lowly 
collector  invents  curiosities  within  his 
reach.  For  long  he  belieired  vaguely, 
but  strongly,  in  Aldines  and  Elzevirs. 
He  might  almost  as  well  collect  Tauch- 
nitz  novels!  The  famous  Dutch  and 
Venetian  printers  published  very  large 
editions  of  the  ancient  classics,  and  the 
Blzevirs  dealt  freely  in  pirated  French 
literature  and  in  books  which  could  not 
safely  be  issued  in  France.  So  large 
were  their  editions  that  examples  are 
very  common.  They  are  therefore  only 
esteemed  when  the  book  chances  to  be 
very  rare,  like  the  well-known  "Pastls- 
sier  Frangais";  or  is  unusually  'tall," 
that  is  uncropped  by  the  binder;  or  has 
been  bound  in  morocco  for  some  cele- 
brated collector;  or,  in  the  case  of  the 
Aldines,  presents  readings  from  some 
ancient  manuscript  which,  perhaps,  has 
disappeared.  But  the  man  who  begins 
to  collect  often  rejoices  (I  did  once) 
over  any  Aldine  or  Elzevir,  as  if  it  were 
a  rare  treasure.  The  Elzevir  Virgil,  the 
"Imitatio  Ghristi,"  and  a  few  others 
are  quite  worth  possessing,  but  such 
cases  are  rare. 

Then  we  aim  at  first  editions,  and 
this  taste  is  sympathetic.  It  really  is 
pleasant  to  see  the  book  as  its  author 
first  tteheld  it,  whether  the  type  be  as 
bad  as  that  of  Lovelace's  "Lucasta,"  or 
Herrick's  "Hesperides,"  or  merely  the 
commonplace  type  of  early  Keatses. 
Shelleys,  Tennysons,  and  so  forth.  But 


since  I  began  to  take  an  interest  in 
these  matters  the  market  value  even  of 
the  great  poets  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury has  risen  out  of  all  knowledge,  es- 
pecially in  the  case  of  Keats.  I  got  all 
three  original  Keatses  for  some  eight 
or  nine  pounds.  Now  they  vary  in  price, 
but  probably  you  might  have  to  give 
ten  times  as  much  for  the  three,  unless 
you  are  lucky,  and  some  poor  stall- 
keeper  is  ignorant  When  a  previous 
owner  has  had  any  of  this  class  of  book 
bound,  even  in  morocco,  he  has  knocked 
most  of  its  market  value  away.  The 
poets  esteemed  by  the  collects:  were 
published  only  in  small  editions,  which 
did  not  sell;  whereas  Byron  and  Scott, 
with  their  huge  editions,  are  only  val- 
ued in  rare  cases,  such  as  Byron's  ''The 
Waltz,"  and  the  Waverley  Novels  as 
they  came  from  the  booksellers,  in 
boards,  uncut  Among  the  poets  of  the 
eighteenth  century  Goldsmith  is  dear 
to  the  collector:  and  certain  editions  of 
Gray  and  GoUins,  such  as  Walpole*8 
edition,  and  that  which  Gollins  burned 
in  a  pet,  being  seldom  met  with,  are 
esteemed.  GoUins's  Odes  I  happened  to 
buy  cheap,  but  it  seems  very  seldom  to 
come  into  the  market  so  perhaps,  for 
once,  I  secured  a  bargain.  The  bargain 
of  all  bargains  was  bought  by  the  Bod- 
leian Library  at  the  sale  of  the  'unde- 
sirable lots  of  an  English  parish  li- 
brary. The  owners  wanted  to  buy 
books  more  "up  to  date,"  and  sold  the 
Gospels  of  Margaret  Queen  and  Saint 
for  about  five  pounds.  On  the  fly-leaf 
was  a  record  of  the  miracle  (her  only 
one)  wrought  for  the  Saint  in  the  case 
of  this  very  book,  as  narrated  by  her 
confessor  and  biographer,  Turgot  Now, 
as  Margaret  was  contemporary  with 
the  Norman  Gonquest,  and  was  a  lady 
as  famous  as  she  was  charming,  her 
Gospels  were  very  cheap  at  some  flve  or 
six  pounds.  Happily  they  did  not  go 
to  America! 

As  first  editions  even  of  Keats  and 
Tennyson  ure  sold  at  prices  beyond  the 
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purse  of  the  ordinary  collector,  he  took 
for  a  couple  of  years  to  buying  large 
paper  editions  of  mere  moderns,  even 
of  the  present  writer!  But  this  craze 
died  an  early  death,  like  that  for  the 
huge  ^dUiona  de  dtupe,  which  were  so 
called  because  they  could  not  be  read 
with  comfort.  Mr.  du  Maurier  in  a 
series  of  sketches  depicted  the  amateur 
adopting  various  distressing  postures 
In  the  vain  attempt  to  read  a  book  in 
an  Mition  de  luxe. 

New  authors  were  then  added  to  the 
first-edition  brigade,  such  as  FitzGerald 
in  the  first  edition  of  Omar  Khasryam. 
Even  the  early  rhymes  of  the  present 
writer  (1872)  ought  not  to  be  parted 
with  by  happy  owners  for  Ih  6s.  A 
persistent  person  keeps  advertising  an 
offer  of  twenty-five  shillings  for  these 
old  rhymes  and  for  many  better  books. 
But  their  market  value,  if  not  "far 
above  rubies,"  is  far  above  twenty-five 
shillings. 

Quite  Juvenile  authors  relatively,  like 
Mr.  R.  L.  Stevenson  and  Mr.  Kipling, 
were  next  fixed  upon  by  collectors  who 
wanted  to  "get  in  on  the  ground  fioor." 
The  plan  was  to  buy  an  early,  perliaps 
a  boyish  trlfie  that  no  mortal  liad 
thought  of  wanting,  and  then  to  make 
people  want  it.  It  is  not  likely  that  the 
owners  of  the  Huth  or  Holford  Libra- 
ries or  that  the  Duke  of  Devonshire 
"plunged"  upon  early  Kipllngs;  but 
somebody  paid  155Z.  for  that  author's 
"Schoolboy  Lyrics,"  which,  as  common- 
sense  returned  and  more  copies  came 
into  the  market,  "realized"  only  31.  5«. 
The  "United  Service  College  Chronicle" 
(to  which  I  presume  that  Mr.  Kipling 
must  have  been  a  contributor)  sank 
from  1351.  to  32.  5«.  Mr.  Stevenson's 
boyish  trifies  or  privately  printed  skits 
also  soared  and  dropped.  Mr.  Slater, 
whom  I  dte,  says  that  Mr.  Swinburne's 
"Song  of  Italy"  was  well  thought  of 
till  "a  large  remainder  was  accidentally 
discovered  and  thrown  on  the  market." 
The  poem  Itself  is  undeniably  ener- 
getic, and  injurious  to  the  susceptibili- 


ties of  Austria— of  the  Vatican  also,  I 
fear.  But  the  collector  did  not  value  it 
for  these  merits,  poetical  and  political. 
He  thought  that  it  was  "very  rare," 
and  It  was  not  Can  we  suppress  a 
smile  at  the  disappointment  of  the  col- 
lector? 

In  the  case  of  the  Kelmscott  Press 
books  the  collector  knows  how  many 
copies  exist,  and  no  surprise  can  be 
sprung  upon  him.  They  are  pretty 
books,  and  most  creditable  to  the  taste 
of  Mr.  Morris,  but  as  they  are  not  very 
easily  read  one  feels  no  ardent  desire 
to  possess  them. 

As  we  go  back  in  time— to  the  Cava- 
lier poets,  to  Milton,  to  Spenser,  and  so 
on—first  editions  become  rarer;  but 
Izaak  Walton  in  "The  Compleat  An- 
gler" and  Bunyan  with  his  "Pilgrim's 
Progress"  win  the  most  prodigious 
prices.  They  are  both  amiable  books» 
these  dumpy,  modest  tomes,  in  the  orig- 
inal  sheep;  but  they  are  so  expensive 
merely  because  they  were  so  cheap  and 
popular  that  they  were  worn  almost 
out  of  existence.  They  were  carried  in 
the  pocket  of  the  devotee,  in  the  creel 
of  the  angler;  they  were  left  lying 
about  (being  so  cheap)  among  the  fiow- 
ers  and  grasses  of  the  Test  or  Lee,  or 
wherever  an  unawakened  pilgrim 
might  "take  one"  (like  a  tract)  and  read 
and  go  away  the  wiser.  So  the  books 
are  of  the  utmost  rarity;  no  "large  re- 
mainder" of  tfiem  will  ever  be  discov- 
ered. They  are  like  our  sixpenny  edi- 
tions of  novels,  in  the  way  of  being 
worn  out  and  vanishing. 

A  century  hence,  when  Mr.  Hall 
Calne  shall  be  where  Walton  and 
where  Bunyan  are  (and  there  is  no  bet- 
ter place),  no  doubt  a  copy  of  the  first 
sixpenny  edition  of  "The  Eternal  City" 
will  be  worth  much  more  than  its 
weight  In  gold.  The  "Angler"  and  the 
"Pilgrim"  (while  money  and  collectors 
endure)  can  never  come  down  with  a 
run,  like  the  "Song  of  Italy"  and 
"Schoolboy  Lyrics."  Meanwhile  Spen- 
ser and  Milton  do  not  seem  so  popular 
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with  collectors  as  Lovelace  and  Her- 
rlck.  Among  first  editions,  if  a  fairy 
would  give  me  my  choice,  I  should  se- 
lect Walton,  the  quartos  of  the  plays 
fondly  attributed  to  '*Mr.  Shakespeare" 
by  his  contemporaries,  the  **Contes"  of 
Charles  Perrault,  the  poems  of  £3dgar 
Poe,  the  plays  of  Molidre;  and  that 
would  content  me.  But  probably  no 
private,  perhaps  no  public,  library  con- 
tains all  the  volumes  in  that  simple 
little  assortment. 

The  lowly  collector  desires  to  acquire 
books  of  value.  He  has,  I  think,  three 
courses  open  to  him.  First,  he  can  col- 
lect what  people  do  not  desire  to-day 
but  will  desire  to-morrow.  Fifty  years 
ago  the  books  illustrated  by  the  little 
masters  of  the  eighteenth  century  in 
France  were  not  appreciated.  If  Le 
Cousin  Pons,  that  miracle  of  a  poor  col- 
lector, had  bought  them,  his  heirs 
might  now  "unload**  at  an  incalculable 
profit  Let  the  poor  collector,  then,  ex- 
ercise the  gift  of  prophecy,  and  pick  up 
for  a  song  what  will  sell  later  for  hun- 
dreds. Let  him  ''get  in  on  the  ground 
floor."  Let  him  collect  the  juvenilia  of 
Mr.  Stephen  Phillips— if  there  are  any^ 
or  the  manuscripts  of  novels  which  fall 
to-day  but  will  be  esteemed  by  poster- 
ity. I  can  let  him  have  one  or  two  of 
my  own,  at  a  low  figure,  being  anxious 
to  realize.  American  collectors  may 
apply.  By  such  artful  prescience  of  a 
future  demand  the  humble  collector 
may  amass  things  that  will  not  disap- 
point him  at  his  sale.  But  it  needs 
heaven-sent  moments  for  this  power  of 
forecast 

The  second  plan  for  the  impoverished 
bibliophile  is  to  make  a  collection  valu- 
able in  the  mass,  though  not  very  ex- 
pensive in  detail.  This  may  be  done  by 
cleaving  to  a  single  subject  There  are 
about  three  thousand  books  and  tracts 
on  Mary  Stuart;  there  are  the  pam- 
phletaof  theseventeenthand  eighteenth 
centuries,  the  Great  Rebellion,  Jacobit- 
ism,  and  so  forth;  there  are  all  the  un- 


signed tracts  of  Swift  and  De  Foe.  The 
beauty  of  such  a  collection  is  that  yoa 
can  never  complete  it  I  do  not  know 
that  it  has  any  other  beauty. 

The  third  way  is  to  consider  how 
much  you  can  afford  to  spend  yearly 
on  books— not  modem  things,  but  liO0k9 
—and  then,  av<Hdlng  waste  on  dubious 
trlfies,  to  purchase  only  one  really  good 
thing  every  year  or  half-year,  or  as 
your  finances  may  permit  This  Is  the 
most  satisfactory  plan  of  all,  and  the 
last  which  I  could  practise. 

Remennber  that  condition  Is  every- 
thing. An  Imperfect  copy  of  even  a 
really  good  and  rare  book— a  copy  lack- 
ing a  plate,  a  dirty  copy,  a  copy  that 
has  been  cropped  by  the  binder— is  only 
fit  to  be  read,  and  Is  quite  unworthy  of 
a  self-respecting  collector.  Monsieur 
Eugene  PaiUet  Is  said  to  have  bought 
some  five  copies  of  the  same  book,  and, 
by  selecting  the  most  perfect  leaves 
from  all,  to  have  made  up  an  example 
fit  to  go  to  the  binder— Trautz-Bauzon- 
net,  for  choice. 

There  are  collectors  who  ought  to  be 
sent  to  penal  servitude.  Their  idea  of 
collecting  is  to  buy  a  living  author's 
books,  send  them  to  him,  and  ask  him 
to  write  a  verse  or  "sentiment"  In  each. 
This  costs  them  nothing,  and,  to  their 
feeble  minds,  appears  to  add  pecuniary 
value  to  their  volumes.  These  caitiffs 
are  usually  bred  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic.  They  ought  to  be  sternly 
suppressed.  No  notice  should  be  taken 
of  their  communications. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  humbug  about 
bibliophiles.  In  the  last  century  there 
existed  clubs  of  so-called  book-lovers, 
like  the  Bannatyne,  the  Maitland,  the 
Spalding,  and  the  Abbotsford.  Lords, 
lairds,  advocates,  and  others  were 
members.  They  used  to  print  a  limited 
number  of  copies  of  historical  manu- 
scripts, and  did  useful  work.  Tou  can 
sometimes  buy  the  volumes  printed  by 
these  clubs;  and  I  think  I  may  say  that 
in  no  Instance  in  my  experience  have 
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the  previous  owners  used  the  i>aper- 
knife  and  cut  open  the  pages.  Why  did 
«uch  men  Join  book  clubs?  For  various 
reasons,  no  doubt,  but  certainly  not  for 
literary  or  studious  purposes.  I  have 
heard  the  ovrner  of  a  great  library  say 
ttiat  he  believed  he  had  plenty  of  man- 
uscripts, but  that  was  all  he  knew 
about  them.  To  be  sure  this  possessor 
had  inherited  the  treasures  which  inter- 
ested him  so  little;  there  was  no  hum- 
bug about  him! 

It  is  a  pity  that  the  best  books  and 
the  best  trout  streams  often  belong  to 
men  who  neither  read  nor  angle. 
''There's  something  in  the  world 
amiss,"  whether  it  will  be  "unriddled 
by  and  by"  or  not 

Meanwhile  book-collecting  is  not,  at 
worst,  one  of  the  most  alarming  forms 
of  vice.  It  is  a  harmless  hobby,  like 
gardening,  and  can  be  ridden  in  towns, 
where  many  better  forms  of  enjoyment 
are  out  of  the  question.  It  is  not  so  bad 
as  collecting  postage  stamps,  or  book 
plates,  or  autographs  of  the  living.  The 
preachers  of  the  Salvation  Army,  like 
"Happy  Bill,  the  Converted  Basket- 
maker,"  are  wont  to  regale  their  audi- 
ences with  a  recital  of  their  own  ex- 
cesses when  in  an  una  wakened  condi- 
tion. 

I  also  might  look  at  a  little  hang- 
ing bookcase,  containing  the  vol- 
umes orilected  before  I  knew  better, 
and  so  appear  as  an  ^'object  lesson"  of 
what  to  avcrid.  Here  is  my  earliest 
error— the  Elzevir  Ovid  of  1629,  I  think, 
in  white  vellum,  **with  rare  Dutch 
prints  added.*'  Now  what  could  I  want 
with  tliat;  or  with  the  same  authcnr  of 
1751,  In  green  morocco,  with  one  of 
those  odd  gilt  end-papers  in  which 
some  collectors  take  an  inexplicable 
Joy?  The  third  Aldine  Homer,  in  green 
morocco:  wherewaathe  sense  of  buying 
thatf  "Des  Plerres  Prficleuses,"  par 
M.  Dutens.  (Didot.)  Paris.  1776?  Well, 
there  unia  a  kind  of  excuse  for  that  It 
is  bound  up  with 


Les 

Fascheux 

Gomedie 

de  I.  B.  P.  MoUere. 

Representee  sur  le 

Theatre  du  Palais  Boyal 

a  Paris 

Chez  Gabriel  Quinet,  au  Palais, 

dans  la  Gallerie  des  Prisonniers 

a  TAnge  Gabriel. 

MDCLXIU. 

Thus  here  is  a  first  edition  of  Molidre, 
and  a  relic  of  tliat  famous  final  feast 
of  Fouquet  at  Yaux  where  "Les  Fas- 
cheux" was  acted,  as  you  may  read  in 
"Le  Vicomte  de  Bragelonne"  and  other 
historical  works.  But  then  the  play 
has  been  cropped,  to  fit  it  to  the  size 
of  the  work  on  precious  stones  with 
which  it  is  bound. 

Next,  here  is  the  first  Paris  edition 
of  Rochefoucauld's  "Maximes"  (1665); 
but  the  frontispiece  is  wanting.  So  I 
took  that  of  the  first  English  trans- 
lation (the  same  print),  and  had  it 
bound  in  with  the  French  book— a  mis- 
erable evasion.  What  again,  could 
I  want  with  "Horus  Apollo"  (Paris 
1574),  a  set  of  guesses  at  the  meaning 
of  Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  with  many 
symbolical  woodcuts,  in  red  morocco,  by 
Lortic?  This  book  is  valueless  to  the 
Egyptologist  "Les  Provlnciales"  (1657) 
is  in  old  red  morocco,  indeed,  but  the 
binder  has  cut  it  to  the  quick.  My 
Epictetus  is  bound  up  with  Straton  (an 
unspeakable  Greek  epigrammatist)  in 
yellow  morocco.  The  strange  conjunc- 
tion was  a  freak  of  Beckford,  the  au- 
thor of  "Vathek."  and  that,  I  suppose, 
was  why  I  collected  the  trlfie.  "Poems 
on  Several  Occasions"  (Foulis,  Glas- 
gow, 1748).  That  is  a  relic,  if  you 
please,  of  Hamilton  of  Bangour,  the 
Jacobite  poet,  who  died  of  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  Forty-five,  about  the  time 
when  his  little  volume  was  published. 
He  wrote  "Busk  ye,  busk  ye,  my  bonny, 
bonny  bride,"  and  no  man  remembers 
his  other  lays.  Sentiment  prompted 
the  purchase,  and  so  on.     One  might 
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write  of  heaps  of  books  of  no  value, 
collected  for  some  reaaon,  half  for- 
gotten. Now,  if  a  man  had  left  all 
these  trifles  alone  he  might  haye  been 
able  to  affOTd  to  purchase  something 
worth  having.  Yet  the  little  old  volumes 
have  become  familiar  to  an  owner 
who  would  miss  what  he  had  no  ex- 
cuse for  buying.  Take  warning,  pious 
reader,  <and,  if  you  must  be  a  collector, 
collect  the  books  that  are,  or  are  to  be, 
in  fashion— that  is,  if  you  do  not  want 
your  estate  to  be  a  considerable  loser 
by  your  hobby. 

Since  this  article  was  in  type,  I  have 
heard  the  true  story  of  the  M>SS.  which 
were  supposed  possibly  to  be  the  Casket 
Letters.  They  really  were  connected 
with  the  old  house  in  Dundee,  called 
"Lady  Wark's  Stairs.*'    But  they  were 

The  OornhUl  MagaslDe. 


not  found  by  workmen,  and  were 
shown,  I  understand,  before  the  demo- 
lition of  the  house.  As  to  the  language 
in  which  they  are  written,  we  only 
know  that  they  were  indecipheivtble  by 
a  palaeographer  of  experience.  Now 
Queen  Mary's  hand  was  large  and  legi- 
ble, in  the  "Boman"  style;  and  surely 
Momieur,  H  lenvy  de  vottre  absence,  and 
so  on,  must  have  been  legible,  and  ob- 
viously French,  in  the  eyes  even  of  a 
person  who  was  not  a  French  scholar. 
On  the  whole  the  most  obvious  theory 
is  that  these  indecipherable  papers 
were  written  in  cipher,  and  were  parts 
of  a  political  correspondence  of  that 
age  of  conspiracies.  Even  so,  it  is  a 
pity  that  they  were  allowed  to  disap- 
pear. 

AndretD  Lang. 


BACTERIA  AND  ICE. 


The  fate  of  bacteria  when  frozen  ex- 
cited the  curiosity  of  investigat(N*s  al- 
ready in  the  early  years  of  bacteri- 
ology, for  in  1871  we  find  Burden  San- 
derson recording  the  fact  that  water 
which  he  had  obtained  from  the  pur- 
est ice  contained  microzymes,  or,  as  we 
now  prefer  to  call  them,  micro-organ- 
isms. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  at  the  time 
this  announcement  was  made  it  may 
have  been  received  with  some  scepti- 
cism, for  it  was  undoubtedly  difficult  to 
believe  that  such  minute  and  primitive 
forms  of  vegetable  life,  seemingly  so 
scantily  equipped  for  the  etruggle  for 
existence,  should  be  able  to  withstand* 
conditions  to  Which  vegetable  life  In 
more  exalted  circles  so  frequently  and 
lamentably  succumbs. 

The  tormented  agriculturist  realizes 
only  too  well  what  havoc  is  followed  by 
a  return  in  May  to  that  season 


When  icicles  hang  by  the  wall, 
And  Dick  the  shepherd  blows  his  nail. 

And  Tom  bears  logs  Into  the  hall. 
And  milk  comes  frozen  home  in  palL 

Again  with  what  solicitude  those  of 
us  who  have  gardens  wait  to  see  what 
will  have  survived  the  iron  grip  of  win- 
ter in  our  favorite  flower  borders,  and 
how  frequently  we  have  to  face  blanks 
in  the  ranks  of  some  of  its  most  cher- 
ished occupants.  Numerous  bacteriolo- 
gists, however,  have  now  confirmed  this 
fact,  the  fields  of  ice  and  snow  have  been 
repeatedly  explored  for  micro-organ- 
isms, and  it  has  been  shown  how  even 
the  ice  on  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc 
has  its  complement  of  bacterial  fiora, 
that  hailstones  as  they  descend  upon 
the  earth  contain  bacteria,  that  snow, 
the  emblem  of  purity,  is  but  a  whited 
sepulchre,  and  will  on  demand  deliver 
up  its  bacterial  hosts.  Quite  apart 
from  its  general  scientific  interest,  the 
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bacterial  occupation  of  ice  is  of  im- 
portance from  a  hygienic  point  of  view, 
and  a  large  number  of  examinations  of 
ice  as  supplied  for  consumption  have 
been  made.  Thus  Professor  Fraenkl, 
and  also  Dr.  Heyroth,  has  submitted 
the  ice  supply  of  the  city  of  Berlin  to 
an  exhaustive  bacteriological  examina- 
tion. These  investigations  showed  that 
the  bacterial  population  of  ice  as  sup- 
plied to  Berlin  is  a  very  variable  one, 
and  fluctuates  between  great  extremes, 
rising  to  as  many  as  25,000  bacteria  in 
a  cubic  centimetre  (about  twenty  drops) 
of  ice  water,  and  falling  to  as  few  as 
two  in  the  same  measure. 

There  are  numerous  circumstances 
which  come  into  play  in  determining 
the  destiny  of  the  bacterial  population 
in  ice.  First,  of  course,  the  initial 
quality  of  the  water  from  which  the  ice 
is  derived  is  a  factor  of  great  imi)or- 
tance,  for  the  purer  the  water  the  fewer 
will  be  the  bacteria  found  in  the  re- 
sulting ice. 

Again,  if  the  ice  field  is  wind-swept 
by  air  bearing  an  unduly  rich  comple- 
ment of  bacteria,  as  may  be  expected 
in  the  vicinity  of  populous  cities,  for 
example,  then  the  ice  will  reflect  in  its 
bacterial  contents  the  undesirable 
neighborhood  in  which  it  was  pro- 
duced. Water  In  repose,  again,  yields 
purer  ice  than  water  in  movement  dur- 
ing freezing,  for  during  rest  opi)ortu- 
nlty  is  given  for  the  bacteria  present 
in  suspension  to  subside,  the  process 
of  sedimentation  of  deposition  of  bac- 
teria which  takes  place  under  these 
conditions  playing  an  important  part 
in  water-purification;  when,  however, 
the  water  is  disturbed  by  swift  cur- 
rents, or  agitated  by  storms,  this  pro- 
cess is  interrupted,  and  the  bacteria 
become  entangled  in  the  ice  and  frozen 
in  9iPa. 

The  importance  attaching  to  the  phys- 
ical conditions  under  which  ice  is  pro- 
duced in  enabling  an  estimate  to  be 
formed  of  the  safety  or  otherwise  of 
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the  same  for  consumption  may  be  gath- 
ered from  the  following  extract  from 
an  American  report  on  the  subject: 
*'On  the  whole  it  is  evident  that  the 
conditions  surrounding  water  when  it 
freezes  are  very  important  factors  in 
determining  the  purity  of  the  ice 
formed.  If  there  is  a  considerable 
depth  of  water  in  portions  of  a  some- 
what polluted  pond  or  river,  and  the 
ice  is  formed  in  these  portions  in  com- 
paratively quiet  water  with  but  little 
matter  in  suspension,  this  ice  will  prob- 
ably be  entirely  satisfactory  for  do- 
mestic use.  On  the  other  hand,  ice 
formed  In  shallow  portions  of  such 
ponds  or  rivers,  even  during  still  weath- 
er, or  in  any  portion  if  there  is  con- 
siderable movement  of  the  water  by 
currents  or  wind  while  it  is  forming, 
may  be  rendered  by  these  conditions 
entirely  unfit  for  domestic  use." 

We  have  learnt  that  ice  contains  bac- 
teria, that  its  bacterial  contents  are  to 
a  certain  extent  dependent  upon  the 
bacterial  quality  of  the  water  before 
crystallization,  and  that  an  important 
factor  in  determining  its  purity  is  af- 
forded by  the  physical  conditions  pre- 
vailing at  the  time  of  freezing. 

It  will  be  of  interest  to  ascertain  in 
more  detail  what  effect  the  process  of 
freezing  has  upon  the  number  of  bac- 
teria present  in  the  water— what  is  the 
degree  of  bacterial  purification  effected 
during  the  conversion  of  water  into 
Ice. 

Now  Professor  Uffreduzzl,  in  his  in- 
vestigations on  the  ice-supply  of  Turin, 
part  of  which  is  derived  from  a  much- 
polluted  portion  of  the  river  Dora, 
found  that  about  90  per  cent,  less  bac- 
teria were  present  in  the  ice  than  were 
present  In  the  water  from  which  it  was 
produced:  In  the  making  of  ice,  there- 
fore, a  remarkable  removal  of  bacteria 
may  be  effected  which  approaches  very 
nearly  the  degree  of  bacterial  purifica- 
tion which  is  achieved  during  the  best- 
conducted  sand-filtration  of  water. 
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Uffreduzzi's  results  have  been  re- 
peatedly confirmed  by  other  researches. 
Thus  in  regard  to  ice  obtained  from 
the  river  Merrimac;  water  which  con- 
tained originally  about  38,000  bacteria 
per  cubic  centimetre,  on  its  conversioii 
into  ice  had  only  from  three  to  six. 
Sewage,  again,  containing  about  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half  bacteria  per  cubic  cen- 
timetre after  being  frozen  only  con- 
tained under  74,000.  It  should  be  men- 
tioned that  this  last  figure  represented 
the  number  of  bacteria  obtained  by 
thawing  the  outside  of  the  sewage  ice- 
cake;  iMBide  the  cake  there  were  more 
found— about  121,000.  The  difference 
in  these  figures  is  due  to  the  fact  that, 
whereas  the  outer  layers  of  ice  looked 
quite  clear,  towards  the  centre  the  ioe 
contained  sewage  sludge  and  hence 
more  bacteria  had  become  arrested; 
but  in  spite  of  this  the  bacterial  puri- 
fication effected  is  very  striking,  al- 
though not  sufficient  to  render  the  use 
of  ice  from  such  a  polluted  source 
either  palatable  or  desirable. 

It  is,  of  course,  a  well-known  fact 
that  water  i^ossesses  the  i)ower  of  puri- 
fying itself  during  its  transformation 
into  ice,  and  that  the  process  of  crys- 
tallization not  only  prevents  a  consid- 
erable proportion  of  the  matters  in  sus- 
pension from  becoming  embodied  in 
the  ice,  but  also  eliminates  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  matters  in  solution,  the 
latter  being  driven  from  the  water  which 
is  being  frozen  into  the  water  beneath. 
If.  therefore,  ice  in  the  act  of  forming 
can  get  rid  of  matters  in  solution,  it  is 
not  difficult  to  understand  how  it  can 
eject  bacteria,  which  though  so  minute 
are  yet  bodies  of  appreciable  dimen- 
sion and  in  suspension.  But  that  there 
are  limits  to  this  poiwer  of  excluding 
bacteria,  and  that,  as  in  the  case  of 
other  mechanical  processes,  an  over- 
taxing of  the  available  resources  is  at 
once  refiected  in  the  inferiority  of  the 
product,  is  shown  by  the  frozen  sew- 
age experiment  in  which  the  ice,  hav- 


ing had  too  large  a  supply  of  bacteria 
in  the  first  instance  to  deal  with,  was 
unable  to  get  rid  of  more  than  a  certain 
proportion,  and  was  obliged  to  retain  a 
very  consideiable  number.  Hence 
great  as  is  the  degree  of  purification 
achieved  by  ice  in  forming,  yet  it  must 
be  recognized  that  its  powers  in  this 
direction  are  limited,  and  that  the  fajct 
of  water  being  frozen  does  not  neces- 
sarily convert  a  bad  water  into  immac- 
ulate ice. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  city  of 
Lawrence  in  Massachusetts  obtains  the 
greater  portion  of  its  ice  from  a  river 
which  in  its  raw  m^urified  condition 
was  rejected  for  purposes  of  water 
supply,  in  consequence  of  the  numer- 
ous and  severe  epidemics  of  typhoid 
fever    which    accompanied    its    use. 
Since  the  application  of  sand  filtration 
to  this  water,  however,  the  death  rate 
from  typhoid  in  this  city,  instead  of 
being  abnormally  high,  has  fallen  ab- 
normally low,  and  this  improvement  is 
attributed  to  the  excellent  quality  of 
the  water  supplied  to  the  city,  and  has 
taken  place  despite  the  use  which  still 
continues    of    ice    from    the    polluted 
river.      The   authorities    consider   the 
city's  immunity  from  typhoid   amply 
Justifies  their  sanctioning  the  distribu- 
tion of  this  river-ice,  the  freezing  of  the 
water  having  rendered  it  sufficiently 
pure  to  remove  all  danger  to  health 
from   its   consumption. 

So  far  we  have  been  considering  the 
effect  on  bacteria  of  freezing  carried 
on  under  more  or  less  natural  condi- 
tions; but  much  interesting  work  of  a 
more  detailed  character  has  been  cu- 
rled out  with  reference  to  the  behav- 
ior of  particular  varieties  of  micro- 
organisms when  frozen  under  more  or 
less  artificial  conditions. 

Thus  Dr.  Prudden  froze  various  bac- 
teria in  water  at  temperatures  ranging 
from  — 1®  C.  to  —10**  C,  and  he  found 
that  different  varieties  were  very  dif- 
ferently  affected   by   this   treatment; 
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that,  for  example,  a  bacillus  originally 
obtained  from  water,  and  Introduced  in 
such  numbers  as  represented  by  800,000 
indlTiduals  being  present  in  every 
twenty  drops,  after  four  days'  freezing 
had  entirely  disappeared,  not  one  hay- 
lug  survived.  On  the  other  hand,  simi- 
lar experiments  In  which  the  typhoid 
bacillus  was  iised  resulted  In  the  latter 
not  onlv  enduring  a  freezing  of  four 
days'  dturatlon,  but  emerging  triumph- 
ant after  it  had  been  carried  on  for 
more  than  103  days! 

In  these  experiments  it  should  be 
borne  In  mind  that,  as  the  ice  was 
frozen  to  a  solid  block  or  lump,  there 
was  no  opportunity  for  the  mechanical 
committal  of  the  bacteria  during  freez- 
ing to  the  water  beneath;  all  the  bac- 
t^a  present  were  imprisoned  in  the 
ice,  and  the  fact  that  the  typhoid  bac- 
teria were  not  destroyed  by  being  fro- 
zen shows  that  they  can  withstand  ex- 
posure to  such  low  temperatures,  al- 
though, as  wo  have  seen,  the  other  va- 
riety of  bacillus  employed  was  de- 
stroyed. 

Dr.  Prudden,  however,  discovered  an 
Ingenious  method  by  which  even  ty- 
phoid bacilli  were  compelled  to  suc- 
cumb when  frozen.  In  the  course  of 
his  investigations  he  found  that  bacte- 
ria which  had  offered  the  stoutest  i*e- 
sistance  under  the  freezing  were  ex- 
tremely sensitive  to  this  treatment  if 
the  process  was  carried  on  intermit- 
tently, or,  in  other  words,  if  the  tem- 
perature surrounding  them  was  alter-* 
nately  lowered  and  raised. 

In  this  manner  the  bacteria  may  be 
said  to  be  subjected  to  a  succession  of 
cold  shocks,  instead  of  being  permitted 
to  remain  in  a  continuously  benumbed 
condition.  The  vitality  of  typhoid  bacilli 
was  put  to  the  test  under  these  circum- 
stances, the  freezing  process  being  car- 
ried on  over  twenty-four  hours,  during 
which  time,however,  it  was  three  times 
Interrupted  by  the  ice  being  thawed. 
The  effect  on  the  typhoid  bacteria  was 


striking  in  the  extreme;  from  there  be- 
ing about  40,000  present  in  every 
twenty  drops,  representing  the  number 
originally  put  into  the  water,  there 
were  only  ninety  at  the  end  of  the 
twenty-four  hours;  and  after  a  fur- 
ther period  of  three  days,  during  which 
this  treatment  was  repeated,  not  a  sin- 
gle bacillus  could  be  found.  This  sig- 
nal surrender  to  scientific  tactics  forms 
a  marked  contrast  to  the  stout  resist- 
ance maintained  for  over  103  days  un- 
der the  ordinary  methods  of  attack. 

But,  although  the  typhoid  bacillus  ap- 
I>ears  to  submit  and  meeldy  succumb 
to  this  plan  of  campaign,  yet  the  con- 
clusion must  not  be  rashly  drawn  that 
all  descriptions  of  bacteria  will  be 
equally  feeble  and  helpless  in  these  cir- 
cumstances. 

Doctors  Percy  Frankland  and  Tem- 
pleman  have  shown  that  the  spore  of 
the  anthrax  bacillus  is  able  to  success- 
fully challenge  all  such  attempts  upon 
its  vitality.  Thus  when  put  Into  water 
and  frozen  at  a  temperature  of  —20°  C, 
the  process  being  spread  over  a  period 
of  three  months  and  interrupted  no 
fewer  than  twenty-nine  times  by  thaw- 
ings,  when  examined  even  after  this 
severe  series  of  shocks,  it  showed  no 
signs  of  submission  and  clung  to  life 
as  tenaciously  as  ever. 

The  more  sensitive  form  of  anthrax, 
however,  the  bacillus,  was  readily  de- 
stroyed; for  after  one  freezing  its  num- 
bers were  already  so  much  reduced  that 
it  was  only  with  difficulty  that  even 
one  or  two  could  be  found,  and  after 
the  second  freezing  every  one  out  of  the 
large  number  originally  present  had 
died. 

Renewed  interest  has  been  of  late  re- 
vived in  the  question  of  the  behavior 
of  bacteria  at  low  temperatures,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  possibility  of  obtaining, 
by  means  of  liquid  air  and  liquid  hy- 
drogen, degrees  of  cold  which  were  un- 
dreamt of  by  the  scientific  philosophers 
of  fifty  years  ago.    Public  Interest  has 
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also  been  quickened  In  such  inquiries  on 
account  of  the  important  part  which 
low  temperatures  play  in  many  great 
commercial  developments,  their  appli- 
cation rendering  i)08slble  the  transport 
from  and  to  all  parts  of  the  world  of 
valuable  but  perishable  foodstuffs,  thub 
encouraging  local  industries  by  open- 
ing up  markets,  and  bringing  prosper- 
ity to  countries  and  communities  which 
before  were  seeking  in  vain  an  outlet 
for  their  surplus  produce. 

The  application  of  cold  storage  for 
preservation  purposes  is,  however,  no 
novelty;  for  nature,  ages  ago,  set  us 
the  example,  and  of  this  we  have  been 
lately  reminded  afresh  by  the  discovery 
announced  by  Dr.  Herz  of  a  mammoth 
in  Siberia,  which,  despite  the  thousands 
of  years  which  have  elapsed  since  it 
was  originally  overwhelmed  and  frozen, 
is  described  as  being  in  a  marvellous 
state  of  preservation. 

Thus  we  are  told  that  "most  of  the 
hair  on  the  body  had  been  scraped 
away  by  ice,  but  its  mane  and  near 
foreleg  were  in  perfect  preservation, 
and  covered  with  long  hair.  The  hair 
of  the  mane  was  four  to  five  inches 
long,  and  of  a  yellowish-brown  color, 
while  Its  left  leg  was  covered  with 
black  hair.  In  its  stomach  was  found 
a  quantity  of  undigested  food,  and  on 
its  tongue  was  the  herbage  which  it 
had  been  eating  when  it  died.  This  was 
quite  green.** 

Considering  that  certainly  more  than 
eight  thousand  years  have  elapsed 
since  this  creature  was  i)eacefully  con- 
suming what  proved  to  be  his  last  meal, 
nature* s  method  of  cold  storage  must 
indeed  be  regarded  as  unsurpassable 
in  the  excellence  of  its  results. 

I  believe  it  was  in  the  year  1884  that 
the  first  attempts  were  made  to  follow 
more  closely  and  in  greater  delail  the 
precise  effect  upon  different  bacteria  of 
submitting  them  to  temperatures  of 
such  a  low  degree  as  —130®  C,  ob- 
tained by  means  of  solid  carbonic  acid. 


These  experiments  were  carried  out  by 
Pictet  and  Young,  and  are  recorded  In 
the  Compt€8  RendAia  of  the  Paris  Acade- 
my of  Sciencea 

They  differ  from  those  which  we  have 
so  far  been  considering,  inasmuch  as 
the  bacteria  were  not  frozen  in  water 
but  in  culture-material,  or,  in  other 
words,  like  the  mammoth,  whilst  en- 
joying a  midday  meal! 

One  of  the  micro-orgaAisms  experi- 
mented with  was  a  bacillus  known  at 
that  time  as  the  rinderpest  bacullus, 
capable  of  producing  disease  in  ani- 
mals when  inoculated  into  them  and 
existing  both  in  the  spore  and  bacillar 
form.  Pictet  and  Young  specially 
state  that  the  spore  form  was  present 
in  the  specimens  employed  by  them, 
and  hence  the  fact  that  this  micro-<v- 
ganism  was  alive  after  being  frozen 
and  exposed  to  this  low  temperature 
of  —130®  C.  for  the  space  of  twenty 
hours  is  not  perhaps  so  surprising 
when  we  bear  in  mind  the  remarkable 
feats  of  endurance  exhibited  by  spores, 
which  have  with  Justification  obtained 
for  them  a  prominent  place  amongst 
the  so-called  curiosities  of  bacteriology. 
But  of  more  Interest  than  their  mere 
survival  in  these  circumstances  is  the 
fact  that,  on  being  restored  to  anima- 
tion—or, in  other  words,  released  from 
their  ice-prison— these  bacteria  were 
discovered  to  have  retained  all  thehr 
pathogenic  properties,  this  period  of  en- 
forced rigidity  having  in  no  way  affect- 
ed their  disease-producing  powers. 

Such  results  naturally  only  served  to 
whet  the  scientiflc  appetite  for  more, 
and  the  liquefaction  of  ahr  and  of  hy- 
drogen placing  much  lower  tempera- 
tures at  the  disposal  of  investigators, 
those  bacteriologists  who  were  fortu- 
nate enough  to  command  a  supply 
were  not  long  in  availing  themselves  of 
the  opportunity  thus  given  them  ot 
further  testing  the  vitality  of  micro- 
organisms. 

Botanists  had  already  shown  that  ex- 
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posure  to  liquid  air,  which  means  a 
temperature  of  about  —190°  C,  and  to 
liquid  hydrogem,  which  means  a  temper 
ature  of  about  —250"  C,  did  not  im- 
pair the  germination  porwers  of  vari- 
ous descriptions  of  seeds,  such  as  those 
of  musk,  wheat,  barley,  peas,  vegetable 
marrow,  and  mustard,  and  that  their 
actual  immersion  in  liquid  hydrogen  for 
the  space  of  six  hours  did  not  prevent 
them  coming  up  when  sown  Just  as 
well  as  ordinary  seeds  which  had  not 
undergone  this  unique  experience; 
hence  the  opportunity  of  submitting 
other  members  of  the  vegetable  king- 
dom to  these  low  temperatures  was 
eagerly  sought  for  by  bacteriologists. 
Dr.  Macfadyen  found  this  opportunity 
in  the  laboratories  of  the  Royal  Insti- 
tution, and.  Professor  Dewar  having 
placed  a  generous  supply  of  liquid  air 
and  liquid  hydrogen  at  his  disposal,  he 
submitted  specimens  growing  in  vari- 
ous materials,  such  as  gelatin,  broth, 
potatoes  &c.,  of  typhoid,  diphtheria, 
cholera,  anthrax  with  spores  and  other 
bacteria,  for  twenty  hours  and  seven 
days  respectively,  to  a  temperature, 
of  about  —190**  C.  In  no  instance,  how- 
ever, whether  exposed  when  growing 
in  fluid  or  solid  media,  could  any  im- 
pairment of  their  vitality  or  the  slight- 
est alteration  in  their  structure  be  ob- 
served. Similar  results  were  obtained 
when  liquid  hydrogen,  or  a  temperature 
of  about  —250**  C,  was  applied.  The 
question  of  the  retention  or  otherwise  of 
the  disease-producing  powers  of  these 
bacteria  was  not  investigated,  and  in 
this  connection  much  interest  attaches 
to  Mr.  Swithinbank*8  investigations  on 
the  vitality  and  virulent  properties  of 
that  notorious  malefactor  amongst 
micro-organisms,  the  hacillus  tuhercu- 
loais,  when  exposed  to  the  temperature 
of  liquid  air.  The  specimens  of  the  con- 
sumption bacillus  employed  were  orig- 
inally obtained  from  the  human  sub- 
ject, and  they  were  exposed  for  peri- 
ods   varying    from    six    hours   to    six 


weeks  to  —190*  C.  In  each  case  the 
malignant  properties  of  the  tubercle 
bacillus  after  exposure  were  tested  by 
their  direct  inoculation  into  animals, 
and  the  results  compared  with  those 
which  followed  similar  inoculations 
made  with  bacilli  which  had  not  been 
frozen  in  this  manner,  but  had  been 
grown  in  ordinary  circumstances.  In  no 
single  case,  Mr.  Swithinbank  tells  us, 
were  these  frozen  tubercle  bacilli  de- 
prived of  their  virulence,  and  the  length 
of  exposure,  at  any  rate  as  far  as  could 
be  Judged  after  six  weeks,  appeared  to 
make  no  difference  in  this  respect.  It 
is  true  that  the  pathogenic  action  of 
the  frozen  bacilli  appeared  to  be  some- 
what retarded— that  is,  they  took  rath- 
er longer  to  kill  animals  than  the  or- 
dinary unfrozen  bacilli— but  in  every 
case  their  inoculation  produced  the  typ- 
ical tuberculous  lesions  associated  with 
them. 

Of  particular  interest,  however,  In 
view  of  what  has  been  already  discov- 
ered about  the  lethal  effect  upon  bac- 
teria of  violent  alterations  of  temper- 
ature, are  Mr.  Swithinbank*s  observa- 
tions on  the  vitality  of  the  tubercle  ba- 
cillus when  exposed  to  such  extreme 
variations  of  temperature  as  are  rep- 
resented by  a  passage  from  —190**  C. 
to  that  of  15**  C. 

The  bacillus  tuberculosis  is  admittedly 
a  tough  antagonist  to  deal  with,  and 
enjoys  an  unenviable  notoriety  for  its 
robust  constitution  amongst  the  path- 
ogenic members  of  the  microbial  world, 
hence  a  knowledge  of  its  behavior  in 
these  trying  circumstances,-  as  we  now 
know  them  to  be  to  bacterial  life,  be- 
comes of  special  interest  Oreat  must 
have  been  the  investigator's  satisfac- 
tion, then,  when  he  discovered  that  the 
vitality  of  the  consumption  bacillus 
had  been  so  seriously  impaired  by  this 
treatment  that  its  pathogenic  proper- 
tics  collapsed,  and  the  animals  which 
were  Inoculated  with  these  specimens, 
instead  of  with  the  continuously  frozen 
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bacilli,  suffered  no  inconyenience,  and 
remained  in  good  health. 

But,  although  no  appreciable  change 
either  in  the  structure,  vitality,  or  ma- 
lignant properties  of  the  particular  bac- 
teria investigated  have  been  noted  as 
resulting  from  their  exposure  to 
extremely  low  temperatures,  yet  there 
is  no  doubt  that  a  certain  proportion  of 
the  individual  micro-organisms  present 
—those  probably  whose  constitution  is 
less  robust  than  their  more  fortunate 
associates— do  succumb  under  these 
trying  conditions. 

This  foct  has  been  well  brought  out 
by  Dr.  Belli,  of  the  University  of 
Padua,  in  the  experiments  which  he 
made  with  the  fowl-cholera  bacillus, 
and  the  anthrax  bacillus  in  the  pres- 
ence of  very  low  temperatures.  Thus 
he  exposed  a  large  number  of  fowl- 
cholera  bacilli  in  broth  to  the  tempera- 
ture of  liquid  air,  as  many  as  896,000 
bacilli  being  present  in  every  twenty 
drops  of  the  liquid.  After  exposing 
them  continuously  for  nine  hours  to 
—190*  C,  he  had  the  curiosity,  after 
thawing  them,  to  count  how  many 
were  left  alive,  and  he  found  that  an 
enormous  mortality  had  taken  place 
amongst  them;  for,  instead  of  nearly 
400,000  bacilli  being  present  in  one 
cubic  centimetre,  there  were  only 
about  9,000.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the 
broth  tubes  kept  during  that  time  in 
ordinary  surroundings,  the  bacilli  had 
flourished  remarkably,  and  had  greatly 
increased  in  numbers..  Thus  not  only 
had  no  multiplication  amongst  these 
bacilli  taken  place,  which  circumstance 
is  always  regarded  as  indicative  of 
their  vital  condition— not  only,  then, 
had  their  vitality  been  arrested— but  a 
very  large  number  of  them  had  been 
actually  destroyed  in  consequence  of 
this  severe  treatment;  but  that  the 
residue  were  not  only  alive,  but  unim- 
paired in  their  energies  on  being  re- 
stored to  animation,   was  proved  by 
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their  being  able  to  destroy  animals,  not 
having  parted  with  any  of  their  mali- 
cious propensities.  Dr.  Belli  carried  out 
similar  experiments  with  the  bacilli  of 
anthrax  and  obtained  very  similar  re- 
sults. With  regard  to  both  these  va- 
rieties of  pathogenic  bacteria,  he  men- 
tions that  their  action  upon  animals 
was  not  quite  so  rapid  as  is  character- 
istic of  normal  specimens  of  these 
micro-organisms,  thus  confirming  the 
experiments  in  tliis  direction  made 
with  frozen  tubercle  bacilli. 

Not  content  with  this  exhibition  of 
their  powers  of  endurance,  Dr.  Belli 
determined  to  make  yet  another  de- 
mand upon  the  vitality  of  these  bacilli. 
For  this  purpose  he  immersed  them  in 
the  liquid  air  itself,  thus  iMringing  them 
into  direct  contact  with  it,  effecting 
this  by  lowering  into  the  liquid,  strips 
of  filter-paper  soaked  in  broth  contain- 
ing these  bacilli.  But,  in  spite  of  re- 
maining for  the  space  of  eifi^t  hours  in 
these  surroundings,  they  emerged  tri- 
umphant, exhibiting  no  modification 
whatever  either  in  their  structure  or 
pathogenic  properties. 

There  are  doubtless  many  other  trials 
yet  awaiting  bacteria,  to  which  they 
will  most  certainly  be  submitted  before 
the  limits  of  their  powers  of  endurance 
have  been  adequately  tested,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  conceive  of  a  severer  strain 
upon  their  vital  resources  than  the  im- 
position of  the  conditions  of  which  the 
above  is  but  a  brief  sketch. 

The  more  intimate  becomes  our 
knowledge  of  bacteria,  the  more  must 
we  marvel  at  the  equipment  with 
which  they  have  been  provided  for  en- 
abling them  to  maintain  themselves  in 
the  struggle  for  existence— a  struggle 
which  is  as  severe  and  as  remorseless 
in  this  lowly  region  as  it  is  in  those 
domains  the  inhabitants  of  which  have 
risen  to  far  loftier  heights  on  the  great 
ladder  of  life. 

Q.  C.  Frunkland. 
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L^TABDOK  AMD  THX  WHITS  8XA. 


There  are  some  people,  one  might  al- 
most term  them  a  fraternity,  for  whom 
a  wild  and  desolate  land  has  a  strange 
fascination.  A  barren  and  forsaken 
spot,  the  very  aq;>ect  of  which  casts  a 
gloom  over  the  ordinary  mortal.  Is  for 
them  a  paradise.  There  they  are 
thrilled  with  Joy,  an  overwhelming 
feeling  of  freedom  takes  possession  of 
them,  and  «  desire  to  race  over  the 
country  and  explore  It  to  the  horizon 
seizes  upon  them  like  a  mania.  For 
such  the  regions  to  the  north  of  the 
arctic  circle  have  many  attractions,  and 
when  once  the  wealth  of  wlldness  and 
solitude  to  be  found  there  have  been 
tasted  by  one  Infected  with  this  craze 
then  ever  afterwards  the  North  Pole 
will  draw  him  as  surely  as  It  attracts 
the  needle  of  a  compass. 

Ornithologists,  and  English  ornitholo- 
gists especially,  whether  worshippers 
of  solitude  or  not,  seem  to  be  particu- 
larly devoted  to  those  northern  regions 
where  In  summer  the  sun  reigns  su- 
preme. The.  northern  parts  of  Norway, 
Lapland,  and  Siberia  have  been  so  thor- 
oughly explored  by  them  that  It  was 
only  after  a  long  search  that  my  friend 
Mr.  A.  E.  Hamerton  and  myself  could 
fix  on  a  route  In  those  regions  which 
had  not  been  visited  by  some  brother 
craftsman.  We  agreed  at  length  to 
Journey  to  Archangel  by  sea,  and  then 
proceeding  to  the  southern  end  of  the 
Kola  peninsula  or  Russian  Lapland  to 
walk  across  to  the  Arctic  Ocean  along 
the  route  taken  by  Messrs.  Edward 
Rae  and  H.  P.  Brandreth.^  As  far  as 
we  could  discover  this  country  had  not 
been  traversed  by  any  other  English- 
men, and  although  Russian  omltholo- 

»  See  "The  Whlt«  Sea  Peninsula,"  by  Ed- 
ward Bae,  F.R.O.S.  (Murray),  1881. 


gists  had  worked  there  In  the  winter 
when  the  snow  makes  travelling  easy, 
very  little  was  known  of  the  birds  In- 
habiting the  Interior  of  the  peninsula 
In  summer. 

Starting  from  home  early  In  June, 
1899,  and  crossing  the  North  Sea, 
whose  unkindly  nature  Is  well  known 
to  all  who  visit  Norway,  we  soon  ar- 
rived at  Christlanla.  An  eighteen 
hours'  railway  Journey  thence  brought 
us  to  Trondhjem  where  we  embarked 
on  the  good  ship  "Sigurd  Jarl"  bound 
for  Yardoe.  It  was  a  pleasant  voyage 
in  and  out  amongst  the  Islands,  and 
through  rocky  channels  where  the 
snow-capped  hills  rise  sheer  out  of  the 
sea.  We  passed  the  Lofoden  Islands, 
devoted  to  fisheries,  and  Tromsoe,  and 
arrived  at  Hammerfest,  where  the 
streets  were  still  coated  with  ice  and 
bordered  with  heaps  of  dirty  snow. 

From  Hammerfest  a  few  hours  of 
rough  water  round  the  North  Cape 
brought  us  to  Vardoe.  Here  we  learnt 
that  the  "oldest  inhabitant"  could  not 
remember  so  late  a  season,  and  that  the 
Russian  boat  that  was  to  take  us  to 
Archangel  had  not  yet  broken  through 
the  ice  In  the  White  Sea. 

However,  a  few  days  in  Vardoe  were 
well  spent  The  town  and  the  small 
Island  upon  which  it  stands  are  entirely 
given  up  to  cod  fish.  Vardoe  Is  built 
along  the  edge  of  its  harbor,  and  the 
harbor  is  fringed  with  small  quays, 
which  are  at  all  times  scenes  of  the 
greatest  activity,  day  and  night  in  this 
latitude  being  scarcely  distinguishable. 
Open  boats,  shaped  exactly  like  the  old 
viking  ships,  rowed  or  sailed  by  hardy 
Norsemen,  are  continually  coming  into 
the  harbor  laden  with  cod  and  red  mul- 
let while  others  are  going  out  to  the 
fishing   grounds   away   in   the   Arctic 
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Ocean,  often  10  or  15  miles  from  land. 
The  quays  are  always  full  of  fish, 
which  are  hauled  up  from  the  boats  in 
baskets  by  means  of  ropes  coiled  round 
large  wheels.  On  the  quays  men, 
women,  and  children  are  hard  at  work 
sorting,  gutting,  and  salting  fish,  ex- 
tracting the  liver  oil,  tying  the  fish  in 
pairs  tail  to  tail,  threading  the  cods' 
heads  on  lines,  baiting  the  hooks  and 
coiling  the  lines  into  baskets  ready  for 
the  fishermen.  The  fish  and  the  heads 
are  hung  up  to  dry  on  laths  fixed  to 
poles  all  over  the  island,  whilst  dis- 
carded fish  and  those  dropped  acciden- 
tally lie  about  everywhere  on  the  quays 
and  in  the  streets  and  are  eaten  with 
avidity  by  cats,  goats,  and  cows.  Yet 
for  all  this  wealth  of  fish  you  cannot 
get  a  fresh  cod  to  eat  as  they  are  all 
salted  and  dried  and  sent  to  Russia  and 
Spain,  while  the  heads  are  dried  and 
used  f<Mr  manure.  But  so  pure  and 
fresh  is  the  air  tliat,  notwithstanding 
all  the  mass  of  corruptioa  on  the  island, 
there  is  very  little  smell,  and  even  the 
decomposing  cods*  heads  scarcely  taint 
the  fresh  northern  breezes. 

The  drying  grounds  proved  most  in- 
teresting to  us,  especially  where  there 
hung  rows  and  rows  of  heads,  as  the 
maggots  in  these  attracted  numbers  of 
birda  Snow  buntings'  in  their  beauti- 
ful velvety  black  and  snow  white  sum- 
mer plumage  were  numerous,  while 
elegant  shore  larks,'  with  their  liand- 
some  black  ear  tufts,  evidently  found 
the  cods'  heads  good  hunting  grounds, 
and  their  pretty  little  songs  testified  to 
their  contentednese.  Then  in  the 
marshy  ground  und^  the  drying  fish 
we  found  Temminck  stints,*  which  rose 
fluttering  into  the  air  calling  rapidly 
tzi-tzi-tzL  Round  the  coast  on  the  sea- 
washed  rocks  were  purple  sand-pipers* 


in  all  the  glory  of  their  summer  sheen. 
In  the  sea  were  numerous  eider  ducks,* 
the  drakes  in  black  and  white  and  sea- 
green,  cooing  like  stock  doves,  and 
flirting  with  tlieir  sombre  colored 
mates.  Black  guillemots^  were  in 
swarms,  and  their  soft  mellow  whistles 
floated  peacefully  over  the  cold  water, 
while  gulls  of  many  sorts  flew  back- 
wards and  forwards  overhead.  On  tlie 
mainland,  which  we  visited  one  day, 
or  was  it  night,  we  found  still  more 
birds.  The  country  was  wliite  with 
snow,  but  here  and  there  on  patches  of 
green  wliere  the  snow  had  melted,  and 
on  the  shore  we  found  the  birds.  Dot- 
terels," with  all  their  well-known  siili- 
ness,  allowed  us  to  approach  within  a 
few  yards,  but  sanderlings^  and  little 
stints,^®  in  their  rich  brown  breeding 
pluma^,  were  more  wary.  Lapland 
buntings^  were  building  their  nests  on 
the  dryest  parts  availalbde  of  the  wet 
ground  uncovered  by  snow,  and  the 
male  birds  often  rose  Into  the  air  sing- 
ing, like  pipits,  on  the  v^ing,  soft  little 
piping  songs.  Then  we  saw  three  Arc- 
tic skuas,"  those  robber  gulis  which 
chase  their  hard-working  cousins,  and, 
making  them  disgorge  their  honestly 
earned  prey,  swoop  down  and  catch  it 
ere  it  reaches  the  surface  of  the  water. 
As  is  well  known  these  birds  vary 
greatly  in  coloring  from  sooty  black  all 
over  to  grayish  white  on  the  under 
parts.  Of  the  three  we  saw  two  were 
dark  and  one  light  We  approached 
them,  and  while  one  bird  flew  away  the 
other  two  swooped  down  near  to  us 
several  times,  and  then  settled  on  the 
ground  at  some  distance,  and  spreading 
out  their  wings,  quivered  them  and 
uttered  a  plaintive  meauw.  Knowing 
by  this  that  they  must  have  ^gs,  we 
searched    about  and    on    a    strip    of 


« Plectrophenax  nivalis. 

*  Otocorya  alpestris. 

*  Tringa  temmincki. 
"  Trlnga  striata. 

« Somateria  moUissima. 
'  Uria  grylle. 


>  Eadromias  mortnellas. 

*  Calidris  arenaria. 

*o  Tringa  minata. 

"  Calcarltis  lapponicas. 

*>  Stercorarlus  crepidatas. 
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ground  from  which  the  wind  had  swept 
the  snow,  we  found  a  small  hollow 
lined  with  moss  and  lichen,  and  con- 
taining two  dark  brown  eggs.  The 
third  bird,  which  had  flown  away,  we 
noticed  was  being  chased  and  buffeted 
continually  by  the  other  two,  and  we 
could  not  understand  what  was  his 
share  in  this  domestic  scene.  Some 
weeks  afterwards  in  Lapland  I  found 
a  similar  trio,  and  managed  to  shoot 
the  third  bird,  which  in  this  case  also 
appeared  to  be  ''one  too  many,**  and 
was  continually  chased  and  ill  used  by 
the  other  two.  My  shot  only  winged 
it,  and  the  bird  was  floating  down  to 
the  ground  when  the  other  two  meanly 
attacked  it  and  knocked  it  over,  so  ttiat 
it  fell  in  the  middle  of  a  very  soft  bog. 
The  bog  appeared  to  be  of  an  unfath- 
omable depth,  but  I  was  determined  to 
get  the  bird  and  clear  up  the  mystery, 
so  I  took  off  my  coat  and  in  a  couple 
of  hours  managed  by  great  exertions 
to  pull  up  by  the  roots  eight  fair  sized 
birch  trees  and  build  a  bridge  over  the 
bog  to  the  bird.  It  was  a  dark  colored 
specimen,  but  the  rufous  edgings  to 
many  of  the  feathers  on  the  back 
proved  it  to  be  an  immature  bird  evi- 
dently hatched  the  year  before.  So  that 
presumably  in  two  cases  a  pair  of  adult 
birds  was  attended  by  a  single  young- 
ster whose  presence  evidently  inter- 
fered with  domestic  bliss. 

From  Vardoe  we  Journeyed  on  by  a 
small  coasting  steamer  to  a  place  called 
Petschenga,  where  we  were  to  meet 
the  Archangel  boat  The  Arctic  Sea 
was  wonderfully  calm,  and  we  were 
delighted  to  see  some  way  from  land 
a  flock  of  those  charming  little  birds 
the  red-necked  phalaropes,"  floating 
like  corks  upon  the  water.  They  were 
as  tame  as  farmyard  chickens,  and 
were  so  buoyant  that  on  alighting  on 
the  water  they  appeared  scarcely  to 
touch  it,  and  the  sea  was  so  still  and 
glassy  that  one  might  have  thought 
"  Phalaropns  hyperborens. 


they  were  resting  upon  ice  rather  than 
water.  At  Petschenga  the  snow  was 
waist  deep  and  very  soft,  so  that  we 
found  we  could  not  explore  the  country 
far.  We  got  along  well  on  the  top  of 
the  snow  for  some  distance,  when  sud- 
denly the  crust  gave  way  and  we  wep 
floundering  about  up  to  our  armpits  in 
wet  and  clinging  snow.  Near  the  water, 
however,  there  were  places  bare  of 
snow,  but  very  wet  These  spots  were 
full  of  birds,  several  of  which  were 
building  nests,  seeming  determined  to 
take  full  advantage  of  the  short  north- 
em  summer.  We  watched  a  pair  of 
little  stints,  those  tiny  snipe-like  birds, 
love-making  with  twitterings,  and  flut- 
tering of  wings  within  a  few  yards  of 
us,  while  the  male  red-throated  pipits^* 
were  singing  encouragingly  to  their 
mates  who  were  hard  at  work  building 
nests  on  little  mounds  raised  above  the 
general  slush. 

When  at  length  we  boarded  the  Rus- 
sian cargo  boat  which  was  to  take  us 
to  Archangel  we  found  our  fellow  pas- 
sengers were  mostly  rough  unkempt 
Russian  peasants,  with  tawny  beards 
and  long  hair.  They  were  clothed  in 
long  sheepskin  coats,  high  black  boots, 
and  round  fur  caps,  and  they  appeared 
very  hardy  but  very  dirty.  The  steamer 
stopped  every  few  hours  at  the  small 
flshing  stations  along  the  Murman 
coast  to  land  a  few  stores,  and  to  take 
on  board  barrels  of  flsh,  bundles  of  por- 
poise skins,  and  other  flshy  cargo.  The 
landing  and  shipping  of  this  cargo, 
which  was  dona  by  small  boats,  invari- 
ably caused  an  immense  excitement 
Each  boat  tried  its  best  to  get  to  the 
side  of  the  steamer  flrst,  and  the  ges- 
ticulations, shouts,  curses,  and  general 
hubbub  raised  by  the  process  might 
well  have  been  products  of  the  fiery 
south  or  east  rather  than  of  the  grave 
and  solemn  north.  We  were  glad  when 
all  the  villages  were  past  and  we  left 
the  coast  and  entered  the  White  Sea. 
»*  Anthas  cervinns. 
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We  went  to  sleep  that  night  in  liigh 
hopes  that  on  waking  we  should  be 
Hearing  Archangel.  But  when  we 
awoke  the  steamer  was  laid  to  in  a 
thick  fog.  In  a  few  hours  the  fog  lifted, 
and  revealed  a  sea  covered  with  ice- 
white  and  dazzling'-as  far  as  the  eye 
could  see.  A  man  was  sent  aloft,  but 
no  channel  could  be  found  so  we  slowly 
skirted  the  sea  of  ice.  But  almost  be- 
fore we  could  take  in  the  scene,  the 
merciless  fog  dn^ped  down  again  like 
a  curtain  and  shut  out  everytliing  from 
sight  For  five  days  we  lay  surrounded 
by  ice  and  fog,  scarcely  moving  at  all. 
At  first  the  captain,  hoping  for  the  best, 
pushed  his  boat  into  the  ice,  and  for 
hours  we  struggled  with  the  floes.  The 
steamer  was  sharp  in  the  bows  and  had 
twin  screws,  both  bad  faults  for  an  ice 
boat.  The  bows  when  driven  into  a 
floe  got  Jambed,  and  the  boat  had  to  be 
backed  out,  while  the  screws,  being 
quite  unprotected,  were  in  continual 
danger  of  being  broken  by  a  collision 
with  the  Ice,  which  was  very  tliick  and 
often  reached  far  below  the  keel  of  the 
ship.  Consequently  men  had  to  be  sta- 
tioned fore  and  aft  with  long  fir  poles 
to  push  off  the  floes,  while  the  captain 
ran  from  side  to  side  of  the  bridge  sig- 
nalling every  moment  to  the  engineers 
to  stop  one  screw  or  the  other  as  it  was 
in  danger  of  fouling  the  ice.  The  crew 
worked  like  slaves  for  hours,  but  the 
only  result  of  their  labors  was  to  fix 
the  ship  more  firmly  than  ever  in  the 
ice.  Then  the  fog  lifted  for  a  brief  half- 
hour  and  showed  us  to  be  in  an  uncom- 
fortable position  which  might  result  in 
the  ship  being  nipped.  By  dint  of  hard 
work  she  was  turned  round,  and  a  day 
of  toll  brought  us  once  more  out  of  the 
ice.  The  captain  had  been  twenty-four 
hours  on  the  bridge  working  hard  in  a 
freezing  fog,  and  the  crew  were  worn 
out,  so  for  the  next  few  days  we  hove 
to  and  waited.  The  monotony  was 
broken  only  by  the  melancholy  screech 
of  syrens,  for  there  were  fourteen  other 


boats  round  about  us,  all  waiting  for 
the  fog  to  clear  and  the  ice  to  shift  A 
little  excitement  was  caused  one  day 
when,  Judging  by  the  quality  of  the 
food,  we  appeared  to  be  running  short 
of  provisions,  and  on  another  when  we 
were  told  that  our  coal  was  giving  out 
However,  a  few  broad  hints  to  the 
steward  brought  forth  better  food,  and 
a  begging  tour  to  the  neighboring  ships 
resulted  in  one  coming  alongside  and 
filling  our  bunkers  with  coal. 

At  last  the  fog  lifted,  and  making  a 
bold  move  our  bright  little  captain 
turned  his  boat  round  and  steamed 
right  back  to  the  coast  The  set  of  the 
tide  had  made  a  broad  lane  of  clear 
water  between  the  land  and  the  ice, 
and  down  this  we  steamed  full  speed 
ahead,  slowing  up  now  and  then  to 
thread  our  way  through  some  detached 
fioes  or  to  force  a  passage  through  a 
narrow  belt  of  ice.  Before  the  tide 
changed  and  brought  down  the  ice 
again  to  the  shore  we  were  through, 
and  steaming  gaily  for  Archangel. 
While  we  raced  the  tide  with  cheerful 
hearts  our  eyes  were  treated  to  the 
most  glorious  spectacle.  The  fog  had 
completely  cleared,  and  the  sky  was 
cloudless.  For  an  hour— between  eleven 
o'clock  and  midnight— the  sun  Just 
skirted  the  horizon  as  though  uncertain 
whether  to  go  below  or  not  The  heat 
went  out  of  it,  and  its  brilliancy  faded, 
but  the  effect  of  its  combined  setting 
and  rising  was  exquisite.  The  horizon 
shone  like  gold,  and  stretching  from  it 
lay  the  snow-covered  ice,  blushed  with 
a  delicate  pink,  and  with  here  and 
there  on  its  surface  a  pool  shining  like 
an  emerald,  while  at  our  feet  the  dark, 
deep  blue  of  the  open  water  served  as 
a  strong  and  fitting  contrast  to  the  de- 
licious delicacy  of  coloring  beyond.  As 
the  sun  rose  higher  the  colors  faded 
and  we  went  below  cold  but  happy. 
While  we  slept  we  crossed  the  arctic 
circle  once  more,  and  when  we  awoke 
some  hours  later  the  air  was  balmy, 
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and  the  delicious  scent  of  pines  drifted 
through  the  cabin  port  hole.  We  were 
in  the  delta  of  the  Dwina,  and  steering 

Koowledfe. 


up  one  of  its  narrow  channels  we  soon 
arrived  at  Solombala,  the  port  of  Arch- 
angel. 

Barry  F.  Witherhiff  F.  Z.  8, 


THE  HOBBOB  OF  HOME. 


Judging  by  a  good  deal  of  the  con- 
versation  of  the  present  day,  there  are 
a  large  number  of  people  who  have  a 
positive  horror  of  home.  This  curious 
revulsion  of  feeling  is  taken  by  many 
persons  as  a  sign  of  social  deteriora- 
tion. For  our  own  part,  we  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  take  it  quite  seriously,  or  to  see 
in  it  anything  more  than  a  passing 
whim.  Nobody  nowadays  likes  monot- 
ony. Change  is  what  people  desire, 
not,  perhaps,  any  great  change,  but  lots 
of  small  change,  not  necessarily  for 
the  better,  but  for  its  own  sake.  Now 
there  is  a  great  sameness  about  one's 
own  four  walls,  be  they  never  so  hand- 
some. We  all  feel  at  times  an  over- 
powering desire  to  look  at  something 
else.  We  cannot  change  the  patterns 
or  the  pictures  on  them  every  day,  and 
neither  they  nor  the  home  furniture 
ever  seem  to  alter  in  expression.  Again, 
there  is  a  terrible  sameness  about  one's 
own  cook.  Experience  enables  us  to 
foretell  the  taste  of  everything  at 
home,  from  the  soup  to  the  savory  if 
we  are  rich,  and  ftom  the  mutton  to 
the  cheese  if  we  are  poor;  whereas  if 
we  dine  at  a  restaurant  everything 
down  to  the  salt  is  different,  and  the 
restaurant  is  refurnished  daily  with 
new  faces.  Then,  again,  the  music  and 
stir  going  on  around  one  avoid  the  ne- 
cessity for  much  conversation;  and  con- 
versation in  the  home  circle  is  some- 
times difficult  and  sometimes  dull.  It 
does  not  do  always  Just  to  say  what 
one  thinks,  it  is  such  bad  practice  for 
dining  out;  and  this  being  the  case,  it 
is  not  easy  sometimes  to  think  what  to 


say.  Nowadays  we  get,  socially  speak- 
ing, tired  of  our  friends,  and  even  of 
our  acquaintance.  We  want  them  to 
pass  continually  before  us  like  a  street 
procession.  Instead  of  that,  they  rather 
resemble  a  stage  crowd  and  keep  com- 
ing on  again.  There  is  a  limit  to  those 
we  know,  a  limit  even  to  those  we 
should  like  or  should  be  likely  to  know 
even  by  sight,  and  at  a  restaurant  this 
latter  limit  Is  disregarded.  The  barrier 
of  good  manners  which  forbids  that 
those  who  are  unacquainted  with  one 
another  should  speak  is  sufficient  to 
protect  our  station  or  our  dignity,  but 
it  is  not  a  very  high  fence,  and  it  is  one 
which  it  is  amusing  to  look  over.  How 
many  lunches  and  teas  and  dinners  are 
eaten  every  year  in  public  places,  and 
how  does  that  number  compare  with 
those  eaten  in  public  twenty  years  ago? 
Now  is  the  heyday  of  great  hotels  and 
restaurants,  and  of  humble  refresh- 
ment-rooms and  tea-shops.  Certainly 
the  monotony  of  meals  may  be  easily 
mitigated  in  London,  but  what  about 
the  country?  In  the  country  there  are 
no  restaurants.  Unless  we  are  very  rich 
and  our  friends  are  very  rich,  unless, 
indeed,  we  belong  entirely  to  the  lei- 
sured classes,  we  cannot  have  a  contin- 
ual succession  of  visitors,  because  they 
are  at  work  during  the  week,  and  can- 
not come  to  us  except  from  Saturday  to 
Monday. 

So  far,  then,  as  meals  are  concerned, 
the  disabilities  of  home  are  more  pro- 
nounced in  the  country.  A  provincial 
lady  suggested  the  other  day  to  the 
present  writer  that  a  system  of  Itine- 
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rant  cooks  might  provide  a  certain  va- 
riety, an  element  of  surprise,  as  it 
were,  at  each  day's  dinner  The  circuit, 
of  course,  could  not  be  very  large;  it 
would  be  bounded  by  similarity  of  in- 
come and  size  of  household.  Several 
difficulties,  however,  beside  sameness 
of  food  might  be  overc<Hne  by  some  such 
experiment  Change  would  thus  be 
provided  for  servants  who  object  to  the 
dulness  of  country  life,  and  those  who 
advertise  "town  and  country"  might  be 
persuaded  to  put  up  with  an  entirely 
rural  existence.  Any  little  discomforts 
arising  from  continual  moving  would 
be  amply  compensated  by  the  increased 
matrimonial  facilities  offered  by  con- 
stant change  of  situation  without  detri- 
ment to  characters.  The  double  life 
becomes,  no  doubt,  very  necessary  to 
those  who  lead  it,  and  we  heard  the 
other  day  of  a  lady's-maid  who  gave  up 
her  place  because  an  invalid  father  and 
mother  required  her  services.  She  was 
sad  at  leaving,  fearing  she  might  be 
obliged  to  pass  the  rest  of  her  days 
with  her  family  in  the  country,  and 
never  see  London  again  in  the  season 
when  the  spring  flowers  begin  to  ap- 
pear in  the  streets.  Happily,  however, 
both  father  and  mother  recovered  un- 
der her  care,  and  after  a  month  or  two 
she  wrote  to  her  former  mistress  ex- 
plaining that  "having  done  up  her  par- 
ents," she  "found  that  home  was  not 
for  a  permanence,"  and  would  like  to 
return  to  service. 

Four  or  five  years  ago  we  used  to 
hear  a  great  deal  about  mothers  and 
daughters  and  how  it  was  that  they  did 
not  get  on.  Just  now  that  particular 
quarrel  seems  to  have  been  made  up. 
We  do  not  know  if  all  the  disaffected 
daughters  have  left  home,  but  anyhow 
the  threatened  revolution  in  the  family 
seems  to  have  fizzled  out  Perhaps 
there  may  be  still  some  malcontents 
left  in  out-of-the-way  places.  If  so.  It 
might  be  advisable  to  try  on  a  small 
scale  a  qystem  of  itinerant  daughters. 
We  remember  to  have  been  told  quite 


lately  of  an  only  daughter  who  left  a 
delicate  mother  because  she  could  not 
stand  living  at  home  any  longer.  The 
lady  promptly  procured  a  niece  to  live 
with  her  who  was  also  in  danger  of 
being  worn  out  by  her  family.  All 
three  persons  became  very  happy. 
They  recovered  "nerve  power,"  as  it  is 
called,  in  a  wonderful  degree;  in  plain 
language,  they  managed  to  shift  the 
friction,  and  suffered  no  longer  from 
the  chafing  effects  of  custom.  Parents 
and  children  do  strike  one  at  times  as 
wonderfully  ill-assorted.  The  "old  block" 
and  the  "chips"  do  not  always  resemble 
one  another,  metaphorically  speaking 
Perhaps  with  a  little  management 
things  might  be  better  arranged.  Sup- 
posing, for  instance,  the  philanthropic 
daughter  of  a  fashionable  mother  were 
to  take  her  curates  and  her  poor  people 
with  her  and  establish  herself  with  the 
philanthropic  mother  of  a  frivolous 
daughter,  and  vice-^^ersd.  The  change 
might  prove  beneficial  to  both  families. 
It  might,  but  we  do  not  know.  Some 
shades  of  the  same  color  harmonize 
worse  than  any  contrasts.  Two  sorts  of 
frivolity  do  not  always  mingle  easily, 
and  different  shades  of  philanthropy 
are  apt  to  "swear"  horribly.  Still,  there 
is  no  knowing  what  people  will  put  up 
with  when  once  they  are  abroad.  The 
home-hater  is  generally  pretty  hardy 
and  ready  to  bear  up  against  very  va- 
rious privations.  Living  in  ladies'  fiats 
on  a  small  allowance,  getting  up  in  the 
morning  to  cook  your  own  breakfast 
and  trim  your  own  lamps,  does  not 
strike  the  outside  observer  as  a  pleas- 
ant change  from  a  luxurious  home,  but 
it  appears  to  be  acceptable  to  those  who 
are  sufficiently  tired  of  what  they  are 
accustomed  to. 

But  joking  apart,  is  this  new  form  of 
home-sickness  a  serious  malady,  or  one 
likely  to  affect  the  general  health  of  the 
community?  We  do  not  believe  so  for 
a  moment  Household  affection  does 
not  depend  on  a  desire  to  eat  in  one's 
own  dining-room,  and  grown-up  chil- 
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dren  do  not  like  their  parents  any  tbe 
less  because  the  recrudescence  of  en- 
ergy observable  in  all  classes  during 
the  last  twenty  years  has  made  them 
show  a  restless  desire  to  lead  their  own 
lives.  It  is  this  new  energy  which  is, 
as  we  believe,  at  the  bottom  of  the  in- 
creased appearance  of  frivolity,  and  of 
this  lessening  of  the  love  of  home  about 
which  we  hear  so  much  in  the  present 
day.  Worldly  people  are  more  actively 
worldly  than  ever  they  were,  just  as 
useful  people  are  more  actively  useful. 
We  used  to  hear  of  women  who  lay  on 
a  sofa  and  read  novels  all  day.  Now 
such  women  do  something  perhaps 
quite  as  useless^  but  at  least  less  lazy. 
An  increased  love  of  society,  an  enor- 
mous widening  of  the  area  of  what  is 
called  society,  have  no  doubt  aug- 
mented the  amount  of  time  which  the 
average  man  and  woman  spend  outside 
their  own  homes,  but  a  love  of  social 
life  is  on  the  whole,  we  believe,  bene- 
ficial. With  the  widening  of  social  lim- 
its has  come  a  strengthening  of  the 
power  of  social  minorities.  There  are 
more  pleasure-loving  and  more  labor- 
loving  people  than  ever  there  were  in 
the  social  world,  but  it  is  the  numbers, 
not  the  proportions,  which  have  al- 
tered. Of  course  the  love  of  society 
may  become,  in  many  cases  it  does  be- 
come, synonymous  with  a  love  of  fri- 
volity, but  there  is  no  reason  why  it 
should.  Frivolity  is  a  dry-rot  destroy- 
ing every  strong  feeling,  but  it  is  by  no 
means  the  monopoly  of  those  persons 
whom  a  social  training  enables  to  feel 
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at  home  everywhere.  The  character  of 
Rosamund  Vlncy  was  riddled  with  fri- 
volity before  she  had  left  the  seclusion 
of  a  middle-class  country  family.  Take 
the  class  of  people  who  live  entirely  at 
home,  who  may  be  said  to  have  no  so- 
cial life  beyond  that  of  the  public-house. 
What  is  the  result  upon  household  affec- 
tions? We  should  say  it  was  very  bad. 
The  relation  between  husband  and 
wife  in  the  lower  classes  is  notoriously 
unideal.  They  certainly  love  their  chil- 
dren wliile  they  are  young,  but  with  a 
love  which  by  no  means  always  lasts. 
We  should  be  greatly  surprised  if  the 
most  fashionable  lady  of  our  acquaint- 
ance were  to  tell  us  that  she  did  not 
know  her  son's  address,  and  that 
though  both  lived  in  London,  she  had 
made  no  effort  for  the  past  year  or  two 
to  ascertain  liis  welfare.  Yet  such  in- 
difference is  commonenough  infamilies 
who  by  the  misfortune  of  their  circum- 
stances have  no  society  outside  their 
homes.  All  who  know  the  London  poor 
agree  as  to  the  urgent  necessity  for 
making  them  desire  a  social  life.  Half 
the  work  of  an  East  Bnd  clergyman 
consists  in  providing  good  amusements, 
in  drawing  people  out  of  their  own 
homes  and  getting  them  to  take  pleas- 
ure in  social  intercourse.  There  is  no 
use  in  shutting  people  up  in  order  to 
make  them  love  each  other.  The  affec- 
tions which  alone  make  home  worth 
having  depend  on  character,  not  on 
confinement,  and  character  is  a  matter 
altogether  outside  and  above  small,  or 
even  great,  changes  in  social  custom. 
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The  Lefferta  copy  of  E>liot*8  Indian 
translation  of  the  Bible  brought  $1,850 
at  the  recent  auction  sale  in  London. 

Mr.  Andrew  Lang  is  editing  another 
fairy  book,  and,  having  exhausted  the 
available  colors  will  call  the  new  vo4- 
ume  **The  Romance  Book.'* 

Contrary  to  expectations,  Mr.  John 
Morley's  life  of  Mr.  Gladstone  will  not 
be  ready  for  publication  in  the  autumn, 
but  will  probably  be  brought  out  early 
next  spring. 

The  "Sphere"  announces  for  its 
Christmas  issue  a  short  story  by  the 
late  Bret  Harte,  entitled  "The  Conva^ 
lescence  of  Jack  Hamlin."  This  pre- 
sumably is  the  last  chapter  in  the  his- 
tory of  that  daring  and  graceful  rascal. 

In  Dr.  A.  S.  Murray's  volume  on 
"The  Sculptures  of  the  Parthenon", 
which  is  to  be  published  next  autumn, 
the  entire  remains  of  the  Parthenon 
are  to  be  depicted  in  one  photogravure 
plate  between  five  and  six  feet  long. 
It  wiia  be  difficult  to  fold  so  large  a 
plate  without  spoiling  it 


and  a  new  building  is  rising  on  its  site. 
In  this  narrow  court  there  was  to  be 
seen  until  recently  the  letter-box  into 
which  Charles  Dickens,  in  1833, 
dropped  his  first  literary  contribution. 
He  deposited  it  "with  fear  and  tremb- 
ling" and  when,  not  long  after,  he  saw 
it  in  print  in  "The  Monthly  Magazine" 
his  eyes  "were  so  dimmed  with  joy 
and  pride  that  they  could  not  bear  the 
street  and  were  not  fit  to  be  seen 
there." 

It  has  been  generally  supposed  that 
Defoe's  account  of  the  destruction  of 
St.  Vincent  which  was  published  in 
1718,  was  wholly  an  invention  of  his 
brilliant  Imagination;  but  some  brows- 
er among  old  newspapers  has  re- 
cently discovered  that  news  of  the 
destruction  of  the  island  was  received 
and  commented  on  by  another  writer 
in  another  paper  on  the  same  day 
that  Defoe's  narrative  was  published. 
The  news  proved  to  be  false,  but  the 
fact  was  not  known  to  Defoe  when, 
after  the  fashion  of  some  modem 
newspaper  men  he  "padded"  the 
brief  rumor  into  a  graphic  and  de- 
tailed narrative. 


A  rough  estimate  shows  that  up  to 
the  beginning  of  the  present  year  two 
hundred  and  fifty  books  bearing  upon 
the  Boer  war  had  been  published  in 
England.  This  total  includes  general 
histories  of  the  campaigns,  personal 
narratives  of  particular  operations, 
fiction,  poetry  and  politics.  At  least 
twelve  books  were  published  dealing 
with  the  siege  and  relief  of  Ladysmlth. 

The  last  bricks  of  "Johnson's  Court". 
Fleet  street  wherein  the  doctor  lived 
from   1766  to  1776  have  come  down 


Interesting  particulars  are  given  in 
the  London  papers  of  the  great  "Cam- 
bridge Modem  History"  of  which  the 
late  Lord  Acton  was  the  projector  and 
editor.  The  aim  of  the  work  is  to  re- 
cord, in  the  way  most  useful  to  the 
greatest  number  of  readers,  the  fulness 
of  knowledge  in  the  field  of  modem 
history  which  was  a  part  of  the  be- 
quest of  the  nineteenth  century  to  the 
twentieth.  The  narrative  will  not  be 
a  mere  string  of  episodes,  but  will  dis- 
play a  continuous  development  The 
subject    Is    divided    into    chapters    of 
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thirty  to  tbirty-five  pages,  and  in  many 
cajses  one  chapter  was  offered  to  one 
man.  The  work  is  to  be  complete  in 
twelve  volumes  of  at)out  700  pages 
each. 

The  part  which  Lady  Henry's  feeble- 
ness seems  likely  to  play  in  Mrs.  Hum- 
phrey Ward's  new  serial.  **Lady  Rose's 
Daughter,"  recalls  the  long  Invalidism 
of  Sir  George  Tressady's  mother,  with 
its  reaction  on  his  wife's  temper,  and 
furnishes  one  illustration  more  of  the 
fascination  wliich  Mrs.  Ward  finds  in 
portraying  the  influence  of  ill  health 
upon  character  and  destiny.  Eleanor 
Burgoyne's  slender  strength  appeals  to 
the  reader's  sympathy  almost  from  the 
beginning  of  her  story;  Lucy  Grieve's 
short,  pitiful  struggle  with  disease 
makes  hers  the  culminating  influence  in 
David's  life,  in  spite  of  Ellse  and  Dora; 
the  sudden  turn  in  her  step-mother's 
Illness  brings  Laura  Fountain  back 
from  Oxford  for  the  tragedy  of  "Hel- 
beck  of  Bannisdale;"  and  it  is  by  Ed- 
ward Hallin's  sick-bed  that  the  plot  of 
'^'Marcella"  reaches  its  real  crisis.  A 
cruder  treatment  of  such  themes  might 
easily  become  morbid  and  ghastly,  and 
it  is  a  striking  evidence  of  the  poise  of 
Mrs.  Ward's  powers  that  she  handles 
them  so  simply  and  naturally. 

The  eleven  closely  related  essays 
which  go  to  make  up  Mr.  C.  H.  Hender- 
son's volume  on  ^'Education  and  the 
Larger  Life"  are  at  once  philosophic 
and  practical:  philosophic  in  their  defi- 
nition of  the  ideals  and  purposes 
of  education  and  practical  in 
their  application  of  principles  to 
specific  processes.  The  purpose 
which  the  author  sets  himself  is  to 
Inquire  "how  education  can  be  so 
applied  In  America  as  to  best  further 
the  progress  of  civilization"  and  to 
present  education  as  a  determinative 
positive  process  **whose  carrying  out 


possesses  the  dignity  of  a  moral  duty." 
Some  of  his  suggestions  will  impress  a 
conservative  reader  as  revolutionary, 
and  some  of  the  most  striking  of  them 
are  made  with  a  positiveness  which 
seems  a  humorous  challenge  of  denial. 
But  they  are  fresh  and  stimulating; 
dealing  with  the  reasons  for  processes 
quite  as  much  as  with  processes;  and 
as  they  cover  the  whole  range  of  the 
subject  from  the  kindergarten  to  the 
university,  they  appeal  to  all  who  are 
concerned  with  any  aspect  of  the  gen- 
eral problem  and  whose  duty  it  is  to 
attempt  its  solution  at  any  point. 
Houghton,  Mlfilin  &  Co. 

Upon  the  question  of  the  identity  of 
Thackeray's  stepfather.  Major  Car- 
mlchael  Smyth,  with  Colonel  Newcome, 
Mrs.  Ritchie,  in  her  biographical  edi- 
tion of  her  father's  writings  said  that, 
while  she  had  never  heard  him  say 
that  when  he  wrote  about  Colonel  New- 
come  any  special  person  was  in  his 
mind.  It  was  always  an  understood 
thing  that  Major  Smyth  had  many  of 
Colonel  Newcome's  characteristics. 
This  fact  is  recognized  in  the  inscrip- 
tion on  the  grave  of  Major  Smyth  at 
Ayr,  which  reads  thus: 

Sacred  to  the  memory  of 
Major     Henry     William      Carmlchael 
Smyth, 
of  the  Bengal  Engineers, 
who  departed  this  life  at  Ayr, 
9th  September,  1861, 
Aged  81  years. 
"Adsum." 
And  lo,  he  whose  heart  was  as  that  of 
a  little  child  had  answered  to 
his  name,  and  stood  in  the 
presence  of  the  Master. 
Netccomes,  Vol.  III.,  Chap.  XXVI. 
On  the  rebuilding  of   the  church,  his 
grave  was  brought  within  the 
walls. 
He  was  laid  to  rest  Immediately  be- 
neath this  place,  by  his  stepson, 
William     Makepeace    Thackeray. 
This  memorial  was  put  up  in  1887  by 
some  members  of  the  family. 
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BLESSED    MA.RTIN    OF    PORRES. 

(1639.) 

Not  among  the  saints  renowned, 
Not  among  the  martyrs  crowned; 
Yet  a  ray  of  tranquil  glory 
Shines  upon  St  Martin's  story, 
Whom  the  Church  did  well  decide 
Meet  to  be  beatified! 

Quick  and  passionate  for  good, 
Beat  his  eager  Southern  blood; 
Serving  God  and  his  Redeemer, 
At  St  Dominic's  of  Lima; 
Reconciler  from  his  birth, 
A  meek  heritor  of  earth. 

Self  accounted  last  and  least. 
He  was  friend  of  man  and  beast; 
Full  of  strange  and  gracious  fancies, 
As  an  Anthony  of  Francis! 
Finding  nothing  mean  or  small. 
Dearly  was  he  loved  of  all. 

Not  a  living  thing  that  stirred 
But  his  voice  obedient  heard; 
Snakes  grew  tamer  for  his  charming. 
Angry  creatures  ceased  from  harming. 
Even  the  marauding  rat 
Supping  with  the  Convent  cat! 

Stealthy  puma  in  his  lair. 
Wily  fox  or  tim'rous  hare. 
At  his  will  would  eat  together; 
And  in  burning  summer  weather 
Hawks    their    quivering    wings    out- 
spread. 
As  a  shelter  for  his  head! 

Little  children  with  him  played. 
By  the  nests  the  ants  had  made; 
Men  at  variance  with  each  other 
Sought  in  haste  the  kindly  brother, 
And  were  won  to  peace  again 
By  his  tender  look  of  pain. 

Artists  painted  him  of  old. 
Standing  in  the  Convent  fold, 
In  his  habit,  tall  and  saintly. 
And  beneath  depicted  quaintly 
Hordes  of  little  eager  mice 
Listening  to  his  good  advice! 

Surely  now  he  walks  serene 
In  some  heavenly  meadow  green, 
Where  meek  lamb  and  stately  lion 
Pasture  'neath  the  walls  of  Sion: 
Christ  accept  thee,  where  thou  art, 
Martin  of  the  Gentle  Heart! 

Christian  Burke. 

PftH  MaU  MagaxlDe. 


THE  LAMENT   OF   IRELAND   FOR 
HER    CHILDREN, 

She  said,  ''They  gave  me  of  their  best. 
They  lived,  they  gave  their  lives  for 
me; 

I  tossed  them  to  the  howling  waste. 
And  flung  them  to  the  foaming  sea.*' 

She  said,  '*I  stayed  alone  at  home, 
A  dreary  woman,  gray  and  cold; 

I  never  asked  them  how  they  fared. 
Yet  still  they  loved  me  as  of  old." 

She  said,  "I  never  called  them  sons, 
I    almost    ceased    to   breathe   their 
name. 
Then  caught  it  echoing  down  the  wind. 
Blown  backwards  from  the  lips  of 
Fame." 

She  said,   ''God  knows  they  owe  me 
nought; 
I  tossed  them  to  the  foaming  sea, 
I  tossed  them  to  the  howling  waste. 
Yet  still  tlieir  love  comes  hack  to  meJ* 
Emily  Lawless. 


AT    THE    RAILWAY    STATION. 

Here  the  night  is  fierce  with  light. 
Here  the  great  wheels  come  and  go. 

Here  are  partings,  waitings,  meetings* 
Mysteries  of  Joy  and  woe. 

Here  Is  endless  haste  and  change. 

Here  the  ache  of  streaming  eyes, 
Radiance  of  expectant  faces. 

Breathless  askings,  brief  replies. 

t 
Here  the  jarred,  tumultuous  air 

Throbs  and  pauses  like  a  bell. 
Gladdens  with  delight  of  greeting, 

Sighs  and  sorrows  with  farewell. 

Here,  ah,  here  with  hungry  eyes 
I  explore  the  passing  throng. 

Restless  I  await  your  coming 
Whose  least  absence  is  so  long. 

Faces,  faces  pass  me  by. 

Meaningless,  and  blank,  and  dumb. 
Till  my  heart  grows  faint  and  sickens 

Lest  at  last  you  should  not  come. 

Then— I  see  you.    And  the  blood 
Surges  back  to  heart  and  brain. 

Eyes  meet  mine— and  Heaven  opens. 
You  are  at  my  side  again. 

Charles  G,  D.  Roberts. 
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CHARLES  DICKENS. 


It  is  only  when  such  names  as  Shake- 
speare's or  Hugo's  rise  and  remain  as 
the  supreme  witnesses  of  what  was 
highest  in  any  particular  country  at 
any  particular  time  that  there  can  be 
no  question  among  any  but  irrational 
and  impudent  men  as  to  the  supremacy 
of  their  greatest  England,  under  the 
reign  of  Dickens,  had  other  great  names 
to  boast  of  which  may  well  be  allowed 
to  challenge  the  sovereignty  of  his 
genius.  But  as  there  certainly  was  no 
Shakespeare  and  no  Hugo  to  riyal  and 
eclipse  his  glory,  he  will  probably  and 
naturally  always  be  accepted  and  ac- 
claimed as  the  greatest  Englishman  of 
his  generation.  His  first  works  or  at- 
tempts at  work  gave  little  more  prom- 
ise of  such  a  future  than  if  he  had 
been  a  Coleridge  or  a  Shelley.  No  one 
could  have  foreseen  what  all  may  now 
foresee  in  the  **Sketches  by  Boz"— not 
only  a  quick  and  keen-eyed  observer, 
"a  chiel  amang  us  takin'  notes"  more 
notable  than  Captain  Grose's,  but  a 
great  creative  genius.  Nor  could  any 
one  have  foreseen  it  in  the  early  chap- 
ters of  "Pickwick"— which,  at  their 
best,  do  better  the  sort  of  thing  which 
had  been  done  fairly  well  before.  Sam 
Weller  and  Charles  Dickens  came  to 
life  together,  immortal  and  twin-born. 
In  "Oliver  Twist"  the  quality  of  a  great 
tragic  and  comic  poet  or  dramatist  in 


prose  fiction  was  for  the  first  time  com- 
bined with  the  already  famous  quali- 
ties of  a  great  humorist  and  a  bom 
master  in  the  arts  of  narrative  and 
dialogue. 

Like  the  early  works  of  all  other 
great  writers  whose  critical  contempo- 
raries have  failed  to  elude  the  kindly 
chance  of  beneficent  oblivion,  the  early 
works  of  Dickens  have  been  made  use 
of  to  depreciate  his  later,  with  the  same 
enlightened  and  impartial  candor  which 
on  the  appearance  of  "Othello"  must 
doubtless  have  deplored  the  steady 
though  gradual  decline  of  its  author's 
genius  from  the  unfulfilled  promise  of 
excellence  held  forth  by  "Two  Gentle- 
men of  Verona."  There  may  possibly 
be  some  faint  and  flickering  shadow  of 
excuse  for  the  dullards,  if  unmalignant, 
who  prefer  "Nicholas  Nlckleby"  to  the 
riper  and  sounder  fruits  of  the  same 
splendid  and  inexhaustible  genius.  Ad- 
mirable as  it  is,  full  of  life  and  sap  and 
savor,  the  strength  and  the  weakness 
of  youth  are  so  singularly  mingled  in 
the  story  and  the  style  that  readers 
who  knew  nothing  of  its  date  might 
naturally  have  assumed  that  it  must 
have  been  the  writer's  first  attempt  at 
fiction.  There  is  perhaps  no  question 
which  would  more  thoroughly  test  the 
scholarship  of  the  student  than  this:— 
What  do  you  know  of  Jane  Dlbabs  and 
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Horatio  Peltiognis?  At  fourscore  and 
ten  it  might  be  thought  'too  late  a 
week"  for  a  reader  to  revel  with  insup- 
pressible  delight  iii  a  first  reading  of 
the  chapters  which  enrol  all  worthy 
readers  in  the  company  of  Mr.  Vincent 
Crummies;  but  I  can  bear  witness  to 
the  fact  that  this  effect  was  produced 
on  a  reader  of  that  age  who  had  earned 
honor  and  respect  in  public  life,  affec- 
tion and  veneration  in  private.  It  is 
not,  on  the  other  hand,  less  curious  and 
significant  that  Sydney  Smith,  who  had 
held  out  against  Sam  Weller,  should 
have  bieen  conquered  by  Miss  Squeers; 
that  her  letter,  which  of  all  Dickens's 
really  good  things  is  perhaps  the  most 
obviously  imitative  and  suggestive  of 
its  model,  should  liave  converted  so 
great  an  elder  humorist  to  appreciation 
of  a  greater  than  himself;  that  the  echo 
of  familiar  fun,  an  echo  from  the  grave 
of  Smollett,  should  have  done  what 
finer  and  more  original  strokes  of 
comic  genius  bad  unaccountably  failed 
to  do.  But  in  all  criticism  of  such  work 
the  merely  i>ersona]  element  of  the 
critic,  the  natural  atmosphere  in  which 
his  mind  or  his  insight  works,  and  uses 
its  faculties  of  appreciation,  is  really 
the  first  and  last  thing  to  be  taken  into 
account 

No  mortal  man  or  woman,  no  human 
boy  or  girl,  can  resist  the  fascination 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Quilp,  of  Mr.  and  Miss 
Brass,  of  Mr.  Swiveller  and  his  Mar- 
chioness; but  even  the  charm  of  Mrs. 
Jarley  and  her  surroundings,  the  magic 
wliich  enthrals  us  in  the  presence  of  a 
Codlin  and  a  Short,  cannot  mesmerize. 
or  hypnotize  us  into  belief  that  the 
story  of  "The  Old  Curiosity  Shop"  is  in 
any  way  a  good  story.  But  it  is  the 
first  book  in  which  the  background  or 
setting  is  often  as  impressive  as  the 
figures  which  can  hardly  be  detached 
from  it  in  our  remembered  impression 
of  the  whole  design.  From  Quilp's 
Wharf  to  Plashwater  Weir  Mill  Lock, 
the  river  belongs  to  Dickens  by  right 


of  conquest  or  creation.  The  part  it 
plays  in  m(M«  than  a  few  of  his  books 
is  indivisible  from  the  parts  played  in 
them  by  human  actors  beside  it  or  upon 
it  Of  such  actors  Jn  this  bocHc,  the 
most  famous  as  an  example  of  her 
creator's  pow^  as  a  master  of  pathetic 
tragedy  would  thoroughly  deserve  her 
fame  if  she  were  but  a  thought  more 
human  and  more  credible.  '*The  child*' 
has  never  a  touch  of  childhood  about 
her;  slie  is  an  impeccable  and  invari- 
able portent  of  devotion,  without  a  mo- 
ment's lapse  into  the  humanity  of 
frailty  in  temper  or  in  conduct  Dick- 
ens might  as  well  liave  fitted  her  with 
a  pair  of  wings  at  once.  A  woman 
might  possibly  be  as  patient  as  re- 
sourceful, as  indefatigable  in  well- 
doing and  as  faultless  in  perception  of 
the  right  thing  to  do;  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  make  her  deeply  interesting,  but 
she  might  be  made  more  or  less  of  an 
actual  creature.  But  a  child  whom 
nothing  can  ever  irritate,  whom  noth- 
ing can  ever  baffle,  whom  nothing  cao 
ever  misguide,  whom  notliing  can 
ever  delude,  and  whom  nothing  cao 
ever  dismay,  is  a  monster  as  inhuman 
as  a  baby  with  two  heads. 

Outside  the  class  which  excludes  all 
but  the  highest  masterpieces  of  poetry 
it  is  difficult  to  find  or  to  imagine  a 
faultless  work  of  creation— in  other 
words,  a  faultless  work  of  fiction;  but 
the  story  of  "Barnaby  Rudge"  can 
hardly,  in  common  justice,  be  said  to 
fall  short  of  this  crowning  praise.  And 
in  this  book,  even  if  not  in  any  of  its 
precursors,  an  appreciative  reader 
must  recognize  a  quality  of  humor 
which  will  remind  him  of  Shakespeare, 
and  perhaps  of  Aristophanes.  The  im- 
petuous and  irrepnessible  volubility  of 
Miss  Miggs,  when  once  her  eloquence 
breaks  loose  and  finds  vent  like  raging 
water  or  fire,  is  powerful  enough  to 
overbear  for  the  moment  any  slight  ob- 
jection which  a  severe  morality  might 
suggest  with  respect  to  the  rectitude 
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and  propriety  of  her  conduct.  It  is  im- 
possible to  be  rigid  in  our  judgment  of 

"a  toiling,  moiling^  constant-working, 
aiways-being-found-fault-wltli,  never- 
giving  -  satisfactions,  nor  -  liaving  -  no  - 
time-to-cleanroneself,  potter's  wessel," 
whose  *'onl7  becoming  occupation  is  to 
help  young  flaunting  pagins  to  brush 
and  comb  and  titiwate  theirselves  into 
whitening  and  suppulchres,  and  leave 
the  young  men  to  think  that  there  au't 
a  bit  of  padding  in  it  nor  no  pinciiing- 
ins  nor  flllings-out  nor  pomatums  nor 
deceits  nxx  earthly  wanities." 

To  have  made  malignity  as  delightful 
for  an  instant  as  simplicity,  and  Miss 
Miggs  as  enchanting  as  Mrs.  Quickly 
or  Mrs.  Gamp,  is  an  unsurpassable 
triumph  of  dramatic  humor. 

But  the  advance  in  tragic  power  is 
even  more  notable  and  memorable  than 
this.  The  pathos,  indeed,  is  too  cruel; 
the  tortures  of  the  idiot's  mother  and 
the  murderer's  wife  are  so  fearful  that 
interest  and  sympathy  are  wellnigh 
superseded  or  overbalanced  by  a  sense 
of  horror  rather  than  of  pity;  magnifi- 
cent as  is  the  power  of  dramatic  inven- 
tion which  animates  every  scene  in 
every  stage  of  her  martyrdom.  Dennis 
is  the  first  of  those  consummate  and 
wonderful  ruffians,  with  two  vile  faces 
under  one  frowsy  hood,  whose  captain 
or  commander-in-chief  is  Rogue  Rider- 
hood;  more  fearful  by  far,  though  not 
<one  would  hope)  more  natural,  than 
Henriet  Cousin,  who  could  hardly 
breathe  when  fastening  the  rope  round 
Esmeralda's  neck,  "tant  la  chose  I'api- 
toyait";  a  divine  touch  of  surviving  hu- 
manity which  would  have  been  impos- 
sible to  the  more  horrible  hangman 
whose  mortal  agony  in  immediate  pros- 
pect of  the  imminent  gallows  is  as 
terribly  memorable  as  anything  in  the 
tragedy  of  fiction  or  the  poetry  of 
prose.  His  fellow  hangbird  is  a  figure 
no  less  admirable  throughout  all  his 
stormy  and  fiery  career  till  the  last 
moment;  and  then  he  drops  into  poetry. 


Nor  is  it  poetry  above  the  reach  of  Silas 
Wegg  which  ^Invokes  the  curse  of  all 
its  victims  on  that  black  tree,  of  which 
he  is  the  ripened  fruit"  The  writer's 
Impulse  was  noble;  but  its  expression 
or  its  effusion  is  such  as  indifference 
may  deride  and  sympathy  must  de- 
plore. Twice  only  did  the  greatest 
English  writer  of  his  day  make  use  of 
history  as  a  background  or  a  stage  for 
fiction;  the  use  made  of  it  in  "Bamaby 
Rudge"  is  even  more  admirable  in  the 
lifelike  tragedy  and  the  terrible  comedy 
of  its  presentation  than  the  use  made 
of  it  in  "A  Tale  of  Two  Cities." 

Dickens  was  doubtless  right  in  his 
preference  of  "David  Copperfield"  to 
all  his  other  masterpieces;  It  Is  only 
among  dunces  that  it  is  held  improb- 
able or  ImposslMe  for  a  great  writer 
to  judge  aright  of  his  own  work  at  its 
best,  to  select  and  to  prefer  the  finest 
and  the  fullest  example  of  his  active 
genius;  but,  when  all  deductions  have 
been  made  from  the  acknowledgment 
due  to  the  counter-claim  of  **Martln 
Chuzzlewit,"  the  fact  remains  that  in 
that  unequal  and  irregular  masterpiece 
his  comic  and  his  tragic  genius  rose 
now  and  then  to  the  very  highest  pitch 
of  all.  No  son  of  Adam  and  no  daugh- 
ter of  Eve  on  this  God's  earth,  as  his 
occasional  friend  Mr.  Carlyle  might 
have  expressed  it,  could  have  imagined 
It  possible— humanly  possible— for  any- 
thing in  later  comedy  to  rival  the  un- 
speakable perfection  of  Mrs.  Quickly 's 
eloquence  at  its  best;  at  such  moments 
as  when  her  claim  to  be  acknowledged 
as  Lady  Falstaff  was  reinforced,  if  not 
by  the  spiritual  authority  of  Master 
Dumb,  by  the  correlative  evidence  of 
Mrs.  Keech;  but  no  reader  above  the 
level  of  intelligence  which  prefers  to 
Shakespeare  the  Parisian  Ibsen  and  the 
Norwegian  Sardou  can  dispute  the  fact 
that  Mrs.  Gamp  has  once  and  again 
risen  even  to  that  unimaginable  su- 
premacy of  triumph. 

At  the  first  interview  vouchsafed  to 
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us  witb  the  adorable  Sairey,  we  feel 
that  no  WOTds  can  express  our  sense  of 
the  divinely  altruistic  and  devoted  na- 
ture which  finds  utterance  in  the 
sweetly  and  sublimely  simple  words— 
"If  I  could  afford  to  lay  all  my  feller 
creeturs  out  for  nothink,  I  would  gladly 
do  it:  sich  is  the  love  I  bear  'em."  We 
think  of  little  Tommy  Harris,  and  the 
little  red  worsted  shoe  gurgling  in  his 
throat;  of  the  previous  occasion  when 
his  father  sought  shelter  and  silence  in 
an  empty  dog-kennel;  of  that  father's 
immortally  infamous  reflection  on  the 
advent  of  his  ninth;  of  religious  feel- 
ings, of  life,  and  the  end  of  all  things; 
of  Mr.  Gamp,  his  wooden  leg,  and  their 
precious  boy;  of  her  calculations  and 
her  experiences  with  reference  to  birth 
and  death;  of  her  views  as  to  the  ex- 
pediency of  travel  by  steam,  which  an- 
ticipated Buskin's  and  those  of  later 
dissenters  from  the  gospel  of  hurry  and 
the  religion  of  mechanism;  of  the  con- 
tents of  Mrs.  Harris's  pocket;  of  the 
incredible  incredulity  of  the  infidel  Mrs. 
Prig;  we  think  of  all  this,  and  of  more 
than  all  this,  and  acknowledge  with  in- 
finite thanksgiving  of  inexhaustible 
laughter  and  of  rapturous  admiration 
the  very  greatest  comic  poet  or  creator 
that  ever  lived  to  make  the  life  of  other 
men  more  bright  and  more  glad  and 
more  perfect  than  ever,  without  his 
beneficent  infiuence,  it  possibly  or  im- 
aginably could  have  been. 

The  advance  in  power  of  tragic  in- 
vention, the  increased  strength  in 
grasp  of  character  and  grip  of  situa- 
tion, which  distinguishes  Chuzslewit 
from  Nickleby,  may  be  tested  by  com- 
parison of  the  leading  villains.  RaJph 
Nickleby  might  almost  have  walked 
straight  off  the  boards  on  which  the 
dramatic  genius  of  his  nephew  was  em- 
ployed to  bring  into  action  two  tubs 
and  a  pump:  Jonas  Chuzzlewit  has  his 
place  of  eminence  for  ever  among  the 
most  memorable  types  of  living  and 
breathing  Tiickedness  that  ever  were 


stamped  and  branded  with  immortality 
by  the  indignant  genius  of  a  great  and 
unrelenting  master.  Neither  Yautrin 
nor  Th^nardier  has  more  of  evil  and  of 
deathless  life  in  hiuL 

It  is  not  only  by  his  masterpieces,  it 
is  also  by  his  inferior  works  or  even  by 
his  comparative  failures  that  the  great- 
ness of  a  great  writer  may  be  reason- 
ably judged  and  tested.  We  can  meas- 
ure in  some  degree  the  genius  of 
Thackeray  by  the  fact  that  "Penden- 
nis,"  with  all  its  marvellous  wealth  of 
character  and  humor  and  living  truth, 
has  never  been  and  never  will  be  rated 
among  his  very  greatest  works.  "Dom- 
bey  and  Sim"  cannot  be  held  nearly  so 
much  of  a  success  as  "Pendennls."  I 
have  known  a  man  of  the  very  highest 
ii^enius  and  the  most  fervent  enthusi- 
asm for  that  of  Dickens  who  never 
could  get  through  it  There  is  nothing 
of  a  story,  and  all  that  nothing  (to  bor- 
row a  phrase  from  Martial)  is  bad.  The 
Roman  starveling  had  nothing  to  lose, 
and  lost  it  all:  the  story  of  Doml)ey  has 
no  plot,  and  that  a  very  stupid  one.  The 
struttingly  offensive  father  and  his 
gushingly  submissive  dau^ter  are 
failures  of  the  first  magnitude.  Little 
Paul  is  a  more  credible  child  than  little 
Nell;  he  sometimes  forgets  that  he  is 
foredoomed  by  a  more  than  Pauline  or 
Calvlnlstlc  law  of  predestination  to  die 
in  the  odor  of  sentiment,  and  says  or 
thinks  or  does  something  really  and 
quaintly  chlKUike.  But  we  get,  to  say 
the  least,  a  good  deal  of  him;  and  how 
much  too  little  do  we  get  of  Jack 
Bunsby!  Not  so  very  much  more  than 
of  old  Bill  Barley;  and  yet  those  two 
ancient  mariners  are  berthed  for  ever 
in  the  Inmost  shrine  of  our  affections. 
Another  patch  of  the  very  brightest 
purple  sewn  into  the  sometimes  rather 
threadbare  stuff  or  groundwork  of  the 
story  is  the  scene  in  which  the  dJsscHu- 
tion  of  a  ruined  household  is  so  tragi- 
comlcally  set  before  us  in  the  breaking 
up  of  the  servants'  hall.    And  when  we 
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think  upon  the  cherished  names  of 
Toots  and  Nipper,  Gills  and  Cattle,  Rob 
the  Grinder  and  good  Mrs.  Brown,  we 
are  tempted  to  throw  conscience  to  the 
winds,  and  affirm  that  the  book  is  a 
good  book. 

But  even  if  we  admit  that  here  was 
an  interlude  of  comparative  failure,  we 
cannot  but  feel  moved  to  acclaim  with 
all  the  more  ardent  gratitude  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  next  and  perhaps  the 
greatest  gift  bestowed  on  us  by  this 
magnificent  and  immortal  benefactor. 
**David  Copperfleld,"  from  the  first 
chapter  to  the  last,  is  unmistakable  by 
any  eye  above  the  level  and  beyond  the 
insight  of  a  beetle's  as  one  of  the  mas- 
terpieces to  which  time  can  only  add 
a  new  charm  and  an  unimaginable 
value.  The  narrative  is  as  coherent 
and  harmonious  as  that  of  '*Tom 
Jones";  and  to  say  this  is  to  try  it  by 
the  very  highest  and  apparently  the 
most  unattainable  standard.  But  I 
must  venture  to  reaffirm  my  conviction 
that  even  the  glorious  masterpiece  of 
Fielding's  radiant  and  beneficent 
genius,  if  in  some  points  superior,  is  by 
no  means  superior  in  all.  Tom  is  a  far 
completer  and  more  living  type  of  gal- 
lant boyhood  and  generous  young  man- 
hood than  David;  but  even  the  lustre 
of  Partridge  is  pallid  and  lunar  beside 
the  noontide  glory  of  Micawber.  Bllfil 
is  a  more  poisonously  plausible  villain 
than  Uriah:  Sophia  Western  remains 
unequalled  except  by  her  sister  heroine 
Amelia  as  a  perfectly  credible  and 
adorable  type  of  young  Englishwoman* 
hood,  naturally  "like  one  ef  Shake- 
speare's women,"  socially  as  fine  and 
true  a  lady  as  Congreve's  Mlllament  or 
Angelica.  But  even  so  large-minded 
and  liberal  a  genius  as  Fielding's  could 
never  have  conceived  any  figure  like 
Miss  Trotwood's,  any  group  like  that 
of  the  Peggottys.  As  easily  could  it 
have  imagined  and  realized  the  mag- 
nificent netting  of  the  story,  with 
Its    homely    foreground    of    street    or 


wayside  and  its  background  of  tragic 
sea. 

The  perfect  excellence  of  this  master- 
piece has  perhaps  done  some  unde^ 
served  injury  to  the  less  impeccable 
works  of  genius  which  immediately 
succeeded  it.  But  in  '*Bleak  House" 
the  daring  experiment  of  combination 
or  alternation  which  divides  a  story 
between  narrative  in  the  third  person 
and  narrative  in  the  first  is  Justified 
and  vindicated  by  its  singular  and  fas- 
cinating success.  '^Esther's  narrative" 
is  as  good  as  her  creator's;  and  no  en- 
thusiasm of  praise  could  overrate  the 
excellence  of  them  both.  For  wealth 
and  variety  of  character  none  of  the 
master's  works  can  be  said  to  surpass 
and  few  can  be  said  to  equal  it.  When 
all  necessary  allowance  has  been  made 
for  occasional  unlikeliness  in  detail  or 
questionable  methods  of  exposition,  the 
sustained  interest  and  the  terrible 
pathos  of  Lady  Dedlock's  tragedy  will 
remain  unaffected  and  unimpaired. 
Any  reader  can  object  that  a  lady  vis- 
iting a  slum  in  the  disguise  of  a  ser- 
vant would  not  have  kept  Jewelled 
rings  on  her  fingers  for  the  inspection 
of  a  crossing-sweeper,  or  that  a  less 
decorous  and  plausible  way  of  acquaint- 
ing her  with  the  fact  that  a  scandalous 
episode  in  her  early  life  was  no  longer 
a  secret  for  the  family  lawyer  could 
hardly  have  been  imagined  than  the 
public  narrative  of  her  story  in  her  own 
drawing-room  by  way  of  an  evening's 
entertainment  for  her  husband  and 
their  guests.  To  these  objections,  which 
any  Helot  of  culture  whose  brain  may 
have  been  affected  by  habitual  indul- 
gence in  the  academic  delirium  of  self- 
complacent  superiority  may  advance  or 
may  suggest  with  the  most  exquisite 
infinity  of  impertinence,  it  may  be  im- 
possible to  retort  an  equally  obvious 
and  inconsiderable  objection. 

But  to  a  far  more  serious  charge, 
which  even  now  appears  to  survive  the 
confutation  of  all  serious  evidence,  it 
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is  incomprehensible  and  inexplicable 
that  Dickens  should  have  returned  no 
better  an  answer  than  he  did.  Harold 
Skimpole  was  said  to  be  Leigh  Hunt; 
a  rascal  after  the  order  of  Waine- 
wright,  without  the  poisoner's  compar- 
atively and  diabolically  admirable  au- 
dacity of  frank  and  fiendish  self-esteem, 
was  assumed  to  be  meant  for  a  por- 
trait or  a  caricature  of  an  honest  man 
and  a  man  of  unquestionable  genius. 
To  this  most  serious  and  most  disgrace- 
ful charge  Dickens  merely  replied  that 
he  never  anticipated  the  identification 
of  the  rascal  Skimpole  with  the  fasci- 
nating Harold— the  attribution  of  imag- 
inary villainy  to  the  original  model  who 
suggested  or  supplied  a  likeness  for  the 
externally  amiable  and  ineffectually 
accomplished  lounger  and  shuffler 
through  life.  The  simple  and  final  re- 
ply should  have  been  that  indolence 
was  the  essential  quality  of  the  charac- 
ter and  conduct  and  philosophy  of 
Skimpole— "a  perfectly  idle  man:  a 
mere  amateur/*  as  he  describes  him- 
self to  the  sympathetic  and  approving 
Sir  Leicester;  that  Leigh  Hunt  was  one 
of  the  hardest  and  steadiest  workers 
on  record,  throughout  a  long  and  cheq- 
uered life,  at  the  toilsome  trade  of  let- 
ters; and  therefore  that  to  represent 
him  as  a  heartless  and  shameless  idler 
would  have  been  about  as  rational  an 
enterprise,  as  lifelike  a  design  after  the 
life,  as  it  would  have  been  to  represent 
Shelley  as  a  gluttonous  and  canting 
hypocrite  or  Byron  as  a  loyal  and  un- 
selfish friend.  And  no  one  as  yet,  I 
believe,  has  pretended  to  recognize  in 
Mr.  Jamdyce  a  study  from  Byron,  in 
Mr.  Chadband  a  libel  on  Shelley. 

Of  the  two  shorter  novels  which 
would  suffice  to  preserve  forever  the 
fame  of  Dickens,  some  readers  will  as 
probably  always  prefer  "Hard  Times" 
as  others  will  prefer  "A  Tale  of  Two 
Cities/*  The  later  of  these  is  doubtless 
the  most  ingeniously  and  dramatically 
Inventffi  and    constructed  of    all  the 


master's  works;  the  earlier  seems  to 
me  the  greater  in  moral  and  pathetic 
and  humorous  effect  The  martyr 
workman,  beautiful  as  is  the  study  of 
his  character  and  terrible  as  is  the  rec- 
ord of  his  tragedy,  is  almost  too  spot- 
less a  sufferer  and  a  saint;  the  lifelong 
lapidation  of  this  unluckier  Stephen  is 
somewhat  too  consistent  and  insistent 
and  persistent  for  any  record  but  that 
of  a  martyrology;  but  the  obdurate  and 
histrionic  affectation  which  animates 
the  brutality  and  stimulates  the  selfish- 
ness of  Mr.  Bounderby  is  only  too  la- 
mentably truer  and  nearer  to  the  un- 
lovely side  of  life.  Mr.  Ruskin— a  name 
never  to  be  mentioned  without  rever- 
ence—thought otherwise;  but  in  knowl- 
edge and  insight  into  character  and 
ethics  that  nobly  minded  man  of  genius 
was  no  more  comparable  to  Dickens 
than  in  sanity  of  ardor  and  rationality 
of  aspiration  for  progressive  and  prac- 
tical reform. 

As  a  social  satirist  Dickens  is  usually 
considered  to  have  shown  himself  at 
his  weakest;  the  curious  find  seemingly 
incorrigible  ignorance  which  imagined 
that  the  proper  title  of  Sir  John  Smith's 
wife  was  Lady  John  Smith,  and  that 
the  same  noble  peer  could  be  known  to 
his  friends  and  parasites  alternately  as 
Lord  Jones  and  Lord  James  Jones,  may 
naturally  make  us  regret  the  absence 
from  their  society  of  our  old  Parisian 
friend  Sir  Brown,  Esquire;  but  though 
such  singular  designations  as  these 
were  never  rectified  or  removed  from 
the  text  of  "Nicholas  Nickleby,"  and 
though  a  I^dy  Kew  was  as  far  outside 
the  range  of  his  genius  as  a  Madame 
Marneffe,  his  satire  of  social  preten- 
sion and  pretence  was  by  no  means 
always  "a  sword-stroke  in  the  water" 
or  a  flourish  in  the  air.  Mrs.  Sparsit  is 
as  typical  and  Immortal  as  any  figure 
of  Moli&re's;  and  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Sparsit  was  a  Powler  is  one  which  can 
never  be  forgotten. 

There  is  no  surer  way  of  testing  the 
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greatness  of  a  really  great  writer  than 
by  consideration  of  his  work  at  its 
weakest,  and  comparison  of  that  c(»n- 
parative  weakness  with  the  strength  of 
lesser  men  at  their  strongest  and  their 
best.  The  romantic  and  fanciful  com- 
edy of  "Love's  Labor's  Lost"  is  hardly 
a  perceptible  Jewel  in  the  sovereign 
crown  of  ShakeH>eare;  but  a  single 
passage  in  a  single  scene  of  it— the  last 
of  the  fourth  act— is  more  than  suffi- 
cient to  outweigh,  to  outshine,  to 
eclipse  and  efface  for  ever  the  dramatic 
lucubrations  or  prescriptions  of  Dr. 
Ibsen— Fracastoro  of  the  drama— and 
his  volubly  grateful  patients.  Among 
the  mature  works  of  Dickens  and  of 
Thackeray,  I  suppose  most  readers 
would  agree  in  the  opinion  that  the 
least  satisfactory,  if  considered  as  rep- 
resentative of  the  author's  incompar- 
able powers,  are  "Little  Dorrit*'  and 
"The  Virginians";  yet  no  one  above  the 
intellectual  level  of  an  Ibsenlte  or  a 
Zolaist  will  doubt  or  will  deny  that 
there  Is  enough  merit  in  either  of  these 
books  for  the  stable  foundation  of  an 
enduring  fame. 

The  conception  of  "Little  Dorrlt"  was 
far  happier  and  more  promising  than 
that  of  "Dombey  and  Son";  which  in- 
deed is  not  much  to  say  for  it  Mr. 
Dombey  is  a  doll;  Mr.  Dorrlt  is  an 
everlasting  figure  of  comedy  in  its  most 
tragic  aspect  and  tragedy  in  its  most 
comic  phase.  Little  Dorrlt  herself 
might  be  less  untruly  than  unkindly 
described  as  Little  Nell  grown  big,  or, 
in  Milton's  phrase,  "writ  large."  But 
on  that  very  account  she  is  more  cred- 
ible and  therefore  a  more  really  and 
rationally  pathetic  figure.  The  incom- 
parable incoherence  of  the  parts  which 
pretend  in  vain  to  compose  the  incom- 
posite  story  may  be  gauged  by  the  col- 
lapse of  some  of  them  and  the  vehement 
hurry  of  cramped  and  halting  inven- 
tion which  huddles  up  the  close  of  it 
without  an  attempt  at  the  rational  and 
natural  evolution  of  others.    It  Is  like 


a  child's  dissected  map  with  some  of 
the  counties  or  kingdoms  missing. 
Mucht  though  certainly  not  all,  of  the 
humrnr  is  of  the  poorest  kind  possible 
to  Dickens;  and  the  reiterated  repeti- 
tion of  comic  catchwords  and  tragic 
Illustrations  of  character  is  such  as  to 
affect  the  nerves  no  less  than  the  intel- 
ligence of  the  reader  with  irrepressible 
irritation.  But  this,  if  he  be  wise,  will 
be  got  over  and  kept  under  by  his  sense 
of  admiration  and  of  gratitude  tor  the 
unsurpassable  excellence  of  the  finest 
passages  and  chapters.  The  day  after 
the  death  of  Mr.  Merdle  is  one  of  the 
most  memorable  dates  in  all  the  record 
of  creative  history— or,  to  use  one  wwrd 
in  place  of  two,  in  all  the  record  of* 
fiction..  The  fusion  of  humor  and  hor- 
ror in  the  marvellous  chapter  which 
describes  It  Is  comparable  only  with  the 
kindred  work  of  such  creators  as  the 
authors  of  "Les  Mis^rables"  and  "King 
Lear."  And  nothing  in  the  work  of 
Balzac  is  newer  and  truer  and  more 
terrSbde  than  the  relentless  yet  not  un* 
merciful  evolution  of  the  central  figure 
in  the  story.  The  Father  of  the  Mar- 
sha Isea  is  so  pitiably  worthy  of  pity  as 
well  as  of  scorn  that  it  would  have 
seemed  impossible  to  heighten  or  to 
deepen  the  contempt  or  the  compassion 
of  the  reader;  but  when  he  falls  from 
adversity  to  prosperity  he  succeeds  in 
soaring  down  and  sinking  up  to  a  more 
tragicomic  ignominy  of  more  aspiring 
degradation.  Ahd  his  end  .is  magnifi- 
cent. 

It  must  always  be  interesting  as  well 
as  curious  to  observe  the  natural  atti- 
tude of  mind,  the  Inborn  instinct  of  in- 
telligent antipathy  or  sympathy,  dis- 
cernible or  conjecturableln  the  greatest 
writer  of  any  nation  at  any  particular 
date,  with  regard  to  the  characteristic 
merits  or  demerits  of  foreigners.  Dick- 
ens was  once  most  unjustly  taxed  with 
injustice  to  the  French,  by  an  evidently 
loyal  and  cordial  French  critic,  on  the 
ground  that  the  one  Frenchman  of  any 
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mark  in  all  his  books  was  a  murderer. 
The  polypseadonymons  ruffian  who 
uses  and  wears  out  as  many  stolen 
names  as  ever  did  even  the  most  cow- 
ardly and  virulent  of  literary  poisoners 
Is  doubtless  an  unlovely  figure:  but  not 
even  Mr.  Peggotty  and  his  infant  niece 
are  painted  with  more  tender  and  fer- 
vent sympathy  than  the  good  Corporal 
and  little  Bebele.  Hugo  could  not- 
even  omnipotence  has  its  limits— have 
given  a  more  perfect  and  living  picture 
of  a  hero  and  a  child.  I  wish  I  could 
think  he  would  have  given  it  as  the 
picture  of  an  English  hero  and  an  Eng- 
lish child.  But  I  do  think  that  Italian 
readers  of  **Little  Dorrif*  ought  to  ap- 
'preciate  and  to  enjoy  the  delightful  and 
admirable  personality  of  Cavalletto. 
Mr.  Baptist  in  Bleeding  Heart  Yard  is 
as  attractively  memorable  a  figure  as 
his  excellent  friend  Signor  Panco. 

▲nd  how  much  more  might  be  said 
—would  the  gods  annihilate  but  time 
and  space  for  a  worthier  purpose  than 
that  of  making  two  lovers  happy— of 
the  splendid  successes  to  be  noted  In 
the  least  successful  book  or  books  of 
this  great  and  inexhaustible  writer! 
And  if  the  figure  or  development  of  the 
story  in  "Little  Dorrit,"  the  shapeliness 
in  parts  or  the  proportions  of  the 
whole,  may  seem  to  have  suffered  from 
tight-lacing  in  this  part  and  from  pad- 
ding in  that,  the  harmony  and  unity  of 
the  masterpiece  which  followed  it 
made  ample  and  magnificent  amends. 
In  "A  Tale  of  Two  Cities"  Dickens,  for 
the  second  and  last  time,  did  history 
the  honor  to  enrol  It  in  the  service  of 
fiction.  This  faultless  work  of  tragic 
and  creative  art  has  nothing  of  the 
rich  and  various  exuberance  which 
makes  of  "Bamaby  Rudge"  so  marvel- 
lous an  example  of  youthful  genius  in 
all  the  glowing  growth  of  its  bright 
and  fiery  April;  but  it  has  the  classic 
and  poetic  symmetry  of  perfect  execu- 
tion and  of  perfect  design.  One  or  two 
of  the  figures  in  the  story  which  im- 


miediately  preceded  it  are  unusually  li- 
able to  the  usually  fatuous  objection 
which  dullness  has  not  yet  grown  de- 
cently ashamed  of  bringing  against  the 
characters  of  Dickens:  to  the  charge 
of  exaggeration  and  unreality  in  the 
posture  or  tlie  mechanism  of  puppets 
and  of  daubs,  which  found  its  final  and 
supremely  offensive  expression  in  the 
chattering  duncery  and  the  impudent 
malignity  of  so  consummate  and  pseu- 
dosophical  a  quack  as  George  Henry 
Lewes.  Not  even  such  a  past-master  in 
the  noble  science  of  defamation  could 
plausibly  have  dared  to  cite  in  support 
of  his  insolent  and  idiotic  impeachment 
either  tlie  leading  or  the  supplement- 
ary characters  in  "A  Tale  of  Two 
Cities."  The  pathetic  and  heroic  figure 
of  Sydney  Carton  seems  rather  to  liave 
cast  into  the  shade  of  comparative  neg- 
lect the  no  less  living  and  admirable 
figures  among  and  over  which  it  stands 
and  towers  in  our  memory.  Miss  Pross 
and  Mr.  Lorry,  Madame  .Defarge  and 
her  husband,  are  equally  and  undis- 
putably  to  be  recognized  by  the  sign  of 
eternal  life. 

Among  the  highest  landmarks  of  suc- 
cess ever  reared  for  immortality  by  the 
triumphant  genius  of  Dickens,  the 
story  of  **Great  Expectations"  must  for 
ever  stand  eminent  beside  that  of 
"David  Copperfield."  These  are  his 
great  twin  masterpieces.  Great  as  they 
are,  there  is  nothing  in  them  greater 
than  the  very  best  things  in  some  of 
his  other  books:  there  is  certainly  no 
person  preferable  and  there  is  possibly 
no  person  comparabde  to  Samuel  Wel- 
ler  or  to  Sarah  Gamp.  Of  the  two 
childish  and  boyish  nutoblographers. 
David  is  the  better  little  fellow  though 
not  the  more  lifelike  little  friend;  but 
of  all  first  chapters  is  there  any  com- 
parable for  impression  and  for  fusion 
of  humor  and  terror  and  pity  and  fancy 
and  truth  to  that  which  confronts  the 
child  with  the  convict  on  the  marshes 
in  the  twilight?    And  the  story  is  in- 
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comparably  the  finer  story  of  the  two; 
there  can  be  none  superior,  if  there  be 
any  equal  to  it,  in  the  whole  range  of 
English  fiction.    And  except  in  ''Vanity 
Fair"  and  'The  Newcomes,"  if  eyen 
they  may  claim  exception,  there  can 
aurely  be    foand  no  equal    or  nearly 
equal  number  of  living  and  eyerliving 
flgurea    The  tragedy  and  the  comedy, 
the  realism  and  the  dreamery  of  life, 
are  fused  or  mingled  together  with  little 
less  than  Shakespearian  strength  and 
akill  of  hand.    To  have  created  Abel 
Magwitch  is  to  be  a  god  indeed  among 
the  creators  of  deathless  men.  Pumble- 
chook  is  actually  better  and  droller  and 
truer  to    imaginative  life  than  Peck- 
sniff:   Joe  Garg^ry  is  worthy  to  have 
been   praised   and   loved   at  once   by 
Fielding  and  by  Sterne:  Mr.  Jaggers 
and  his  clients,  Mr.  Wemmick  and  his 
parent  and  his  bride,  are  such  figures  as 
Shakespeare,    when    dropping   out   of 
poetry,  might  have  created,  if  his  lot 
had  been  cast  in  a  later  century.    Can 
as  much  be  said  for  the  creatures  of 
any  other  man  or  god?     The  ghastly 
tragedy  of  Miss  Havlsham  could  only 
have  been  made  at  once  credible  and 
endurable  by  Dickens;  he  alone  could 
have  reconciled  the  strange  and  sordid 
horror  with  the  noble  and  pathetic  sur- 
vival of  possible  emotion  and  repent- 
ance.   And  he  alone  could  have  eluded 
condemnation  for  so  gross  an  oversight 
as  the  escape  from    retribution  of  so 
important  a  criminal  as  the  "double 
murderer  and  monster*'  whose  baffled 
or  inadequate  attempts  are  enough  to 
make  Bill   Sikes  seem   comparatively 
the  gentlest  and  Jonas  Chuzzlewit  the 
most  amiable  of  men.    I  remember  no 
«uch    flaw  in  any  other    story  I  ever 
read.  But  in  this  stoiy  it  may  well  have 
been  allowed  to  pass  unrebuked  and 
unobserved;  which  yet  I  tliink  it  should 
not 

Among  all  the  minor  and  momentary 
figures  which  flash  into  eternity  across 
the  stage  of  Dickens,  there  is  one  to 


which  I  have  never  yet  seen  the  tribute 
of  grateful  homage  adequately  or  even 
decently  paid.  The  sonorous  claims  of 
old  Bill  Barley  on  the  reader*s  affec- 
tionate and  respectful  interest  have  not 
remained  without  response;  but  the 
landlord's  Jack  has  never  yet  as  far 
as  I  am  aware,  been  fully  recognized 
as  great  among  the  greatest  of  the  gods 
of  comic  flctioiL  We  are  introduced  to 
this  lifelong  friend  in  a  waterside  pub- 
lic-house as  a  "grizzled  male  creature, 
the  'Jack'  of  the  little  causeway,  who 
was  as  slimy  and  smeary  as  if  he  had 
been  low  watermark  too."  It  is  but  for 
a  moment  that  we  meet  him.  but  eter- 
nity is  in  that  moment. 

While  we  were  comforting  ourselves 
by  the  fire  after  our  meal,  the  Jack— 
who  was  sitting  in  a  corner,  and  who 
had  a  bloated  pair  of  shoes  on,  which 
he  had  exhibited,  while  we  were  eating 
our  eggs  and  bacon,  as  interesting  rel- 
ics that  he  had  taken  a  few  days  ago 
from  the  feet  of  a  drowned  seaman 
washed  ashore— asked  me  if  we  had 
seen  a  four-oared  galley  going  up  with 
the  tide?  When  I  told  him  No,  he  said 
she  must  have  gone  down  then,  and 
yet  she  "took  up  two,"  whfen  she  left 
there. 

"They  must  ha'  thought  better  on't 
for  some  reason  or  another,"  said  the 
Jack,  "and  gone  down." 

"A  four-oared  galley,  did  you  say?" 
said  I. 

"A  four,"  said  the  Jack,  "and  two 
Bitters." 

"Did  they  come  ashore  here?" 

"They  put  in  with  a  stone  two-gal- 
lon Jar  for  some  beer.  I'd  ha'  been  glad 
to  pison  the  beer  myself,"  said  the 
Jack,  "or  put  some  rattling  physic  in 
it" 

"Why?" 

"/  know  why."  said  the  Jack-  Ho 
spoke  in  a  slushy  voice,  as  if  much  mud 
had  washed  into  his  throat 

"He  thinks,"  said  the  landlord,  a 
weakly  meditative  man  with  a  pale 
eye,  who  seemed  to  rely  greatly  on  his 
Jack,  "he  thinks  they  was,  what  they 
wasn't" 

"/  know  what  I  thinks,"  observe<l 
the  Jack. 
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''Yon  thinks  Custom  'Us,  Jack?"  said 
the  landlord. 

"I  do,"  said  the  Jack. 

*Then  you're  wrong,  Jack." 

"AM  II" 

In  the  infinite  meaning  of  his  reply 
and  his  boundless  confidence  in  his 
views,  the  Jack  took  one  of  his  bloated 
shoes  off,  looked  into  it,  knocked  a  few 
stones  out  of  it  on  the  kitchen  floor, 
and  put  it  on  again.  He  did  this  with 
the  air  of  a  Jack  who  was  so  ris^t  that 
he  could  afford  to  do  anything. 

''Why,  what  do  you  make  out  that 
they  done  with  their  buttons,  then, 
Jack?"  said  the  landlord,  vacillating 
weakly. 

"Done  with  their  buttons?"  returned 
the  Jack.  "Chucked  'em  overboard. 
Swallered  'em.  Sowed  *em,  to  come  up 
small  salad.    Done  with  their  buttons!' 

"Don't  be  cheeky,  Jack,"  remon- 
strated the  landlord,  in  a  melancholy 
and  pathetic  way. 

"A  Custum  'Us  oflicer  knows  what 
to  do  with  his  Buttons,"  said  the  Jack, 
repeating  the  obnoxious  word  with  the 
greatest  contempt,  '*when  they  comes 
betwixt  him  and  his  own  light  A  Four 
and  two  sitters  don't  go  hanging  and 
hovering,  up  with  one  tide  and  down 
vdth  another,  and  both  vdth  and 
against  another,  without  there  being 
Custom  'Us  at  the  bottom  of  it."  Say- 
ing which  he  went  out  in  disdain. 

To  Join  Francis  the  drawer  and  CoW> 
the  water-bearer  in  an  ever-blessed  im- 
mortality. 

This  was  the  author's  last  great 
work:  the  defects  in  it  are  as  nearly 
Imperceptible  as  spots  on  the  sun  or 
shadows  on  a  sunlit  sea.  His  last  l<Mig 
story,  "Our  Mutual  Friend,"  superior  as 
it  is  in  harmony  and  animation  to 
"Little  Dorrit"  or  "Dombey  and  Son," 
belongs  to  the  same  class  of  piebald  or 
rather  skewbald  fiction.  As  in  the  first 
great  prose  work  of  the  one  greater  and 
far  greater  genius  then  working  in  the 
world  the  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame  is 
the  one  prevailing  and  dominating 
presence,  the  supreme  and  silent  wit- 
ness of  life  and  action  and  passion  and 
death,  so  in  this  last  of  its  writer's 
completed  novels  the  real  protagonist 


—for  the  part  it  plays  is  rather  active 
than  passive^is  the  rivw.  Of  a  play 
attributed  on  the  obviously  worthless 
authority  of  all  who  knew  or  who 
could  have  known  anything  about  the 
matter  to  William  Shakespeare,  but 
now  ascribed  on  the  joint  authority  of 
Bedlam  and  Hanwell  to  the  joint  au- 
thorship of  Francis  Bacon  and  John 
Fletcher,  assisted  by  the  fraternal  col- 
laboration of  their  fellow-poets  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  and  King  James  I.,  it 
was  very  unjustly  said  by  Dr.  Johnson 
that  *the  genius  of  the  author  comes 
in  and  goes  out  with  Queen  Katherine." 
Of  this  book  it  might  more  justly  be 
said  that  the  genius  of  the  author  ebbs 
and  flows  with  the  disappearance  and 
the  reappearance  of  the  Thames. 

That  unfrngrant  and  unsanitary  waif 
of  its  rottenest  refuse,  the  incompar- 
able Rogue  Riderhood,  must  always 
hold  a  chosen  place  among  the  choicest 
villains  of  our  selectest  acquaintance. 
When  the  genius  of  his  immortal 
creator  said  "Let  there  be  Riderhood," 
and  there  was  Riderhood,  a  figure  of 
coequal  immortality  rose  reeking  and 
skulking  into  sight.  The  deliciously 
amphibious  nature  of  the  venomous 
human  reptile  Is  so  wonderfully  pre- 
served in  his  transference  from  South- 
wark  Bridge  to  Plashwatw  Weir  Mill 
Lockhouse  that  we  feel  it  impossible 
for  imagination  to  detach  the  water- 
snake  from  the  water,  the  water-rat 
from  the  mud.  There  is  a  horrible  har- 
mony, a  hellish  consistency,  in  the  hide- 
ous part  he  takes  in  the  martyrdom  of 
Betty  Higden— the  most  nearly  intoler- 
able tragedy  in  all  the  tragic  work  of 
Dickens.  Even  the  unsurpassed  and 
unsurpassable  grandeur  and  beauty  of 
the  martyred  old  heroine's  character 
can  hardly  make  the  wonderful  record 
of  her  heroic  agony  endurable  by  those 
who  have  been  so  tenderly  and  so  pow- 
erfully compelled  to  love  and  to  revere 
her.  The  divine  scene  in  the  children's 
hospital  is  something  that  could  only 
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have  been  conceived  and  that  could 
only  have  been  realized  by  two  of  the 
greatest  among  writers  and  creators:  it 
is  a  cnrions  and  memora>bIe  thing  that 
they  should  have  shone  upon  our  sight 
together. 

We  can  only  guess  what  manner  of 
tribute  Victor  Hugo  might  have  paid 
to  Dickens  on  reading  how  Johnny  ''be- 
queathed all  he  had  to  dispose  of,  and 
arranged  his  affairs  in  this  world.'*  But 
a  mooe  incomparable  scene  than  this 
is  the  resurrection  of  Rogue  Kiderhood. 
That  is  one  of  the  very  greatest  works 
of  any  creator  who  ever  revealed  him- 
self as  a  master  of  fiction:  a  word,  It 
should  be  unnecessary  to  repeat,  sy- 
nonymous with  the  word  creation.  The 
terrible  humor  of  it  holds  the  reader 
entranced  alike  at  the  first  and  the 
hundredth  reading.  4nd  the  blatant 
boobies  who  deny  truthfulness  and 
realism  to  the  imagination  or  the 
genius  of  Dickens,  because  it  never 
condescended  or  aspired  to  wallow  in 
metaphysics  or  in  filth,  may  be  fear- 
lessly challenged  to  match  this  scene 
for  tragicomic  and  everlasting  truth  in 
the  work  of  Sardou  or  Ibsen,  of  the 
bisexual  George  Eliot  or  the  masculine 
''Miss  Msevia  Mannish.'*  M.  Zola,  had 
he  imagined  it,  as  undoubtedly  his  po- 
tent and  indisputable  genius  might 
have  done,  must  have  added  a  flavor  of 
blood  and  a  savor  of  ordure  which 
would  hardly  have  gratified  or  tickled 
the  nostrils  and  the  palate  of  Dickens: 
but  it  is  possible  that  this  insular  deli- 
cacy or  prudery  of  relish  and  of  sense 
may  not  be  altogether  a  pitiable  infir- 
mity or  a  derisible  defect  Every  scene 
in  which  Mr.  Inspector  or  Miss  Abbey 
Potterson  figures  is  as  lifelike  as  it 
could  be  if  it  were  foul  instead  of  fair 
—if  it  were  as  fetid  with  the  reek  of 
malodorous  realism  as  it  is  fragrant 
with  the  breath  of  kindly  and  homely 
nature. 

The  fragmentary  "Mystery  of  Edwin 
Drood"  has  things  in  it  worthy  of  Dick- 


ens at  his  best:  whether  the  completed 
work  would  probably  have  deserved  a 
place  among  his  best  must  always  be 
an  open  question.  It  is  certain  that  if 
Shakespeare  had  completed  "The  Two 
Noble  Kinsmen";  if  Hugo  had  com- 
pleted "Les  Jumeaux";  or  if  Thackeray 
had  completed  "Denis  Duval,"  the 
world  would  have  been  richer  by  a 
deathless  and  a  classic  masterpiece.  It 
is  equally  certain  that  the  grim  and 
tragic  humors  of  the  opium  den  and  the 
boy-devil  are  worthy  of  the  author  of 
•'Bamaby  Rudge,"  that  the  leading  vil- 
lain is  an  original  villain  of  great  prom- 
ise, and  that  the  interest  which  as- 
suredly, for  the  average  reader,  is  not 
awakened  in  Mr.  Drood  and  Miss  Bud 
is  naturally  aroused  by  the  sorrows 
and  perils  of  the  brother  and  sister 
whose  history  is  inwoven  with  theirs. 
It  is  uncertain  beyond  all  reach  of  rea- 
sonable conjecture  whether  the  upshot 
of  the  story  would  have  been  as  satis- 
factory as  the  conclusion,  for  instance, 
of  "David  Copperfield"  or  '•Martin  - 
Chuzzlewlt,"  or  as  far  from  satisfac- 
tory as  the  close  of  "Little  Dorrit"  or 
"Dombey  and  Son." 

If  Dickens  had  never  in  his  life  un- 
dertaken the  writing  of  a  long  story, 
he  would  still  be  great  among  the  im- 
mortal writers  of  his  age  by  grace  of 
his  matchless  excellence  as  a  writer  of 
short  stories.  His  earlier  Christmas 
books  might  well  sufiice  for  the  assu- 
rance of  a  lasting  fame  and  the  best 
of  them  are  far  surpassed  in  excellence 
by  his  contributions  to  the  Christmas 
numbers  of  his  successive  magazines. 
We  remember  the  noble  "Chimes/*  the 
delightful  '*Carol,"  the  entrancing 
"Cricket  on  the  Hearth,"  the  delicious 
Tetterbys  who  make  "The  Haunted 
Man  and  the  Ghost's  Bargain"  im- 
mortal and  unghostly,  and  even  the 
good  stolid  figure  of  Clemency  New- 
come,  which  redeems  from  the  torpid 
peace  of  absolute  nonentity  so  nearly 
complete  a  failure  as  "The  Battle  of 
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Life*';  but  the  Christmas  w(Mrk  done  for 
''Household  Words"  and  "All  the  Year 
Round"  is  at  its  best  on  a  higher  level 
than  the  best  of  these.  ''The  Wreck  of 
the  Golden  Mary"  is  the  work  of  a 
genius  till  then  unimaginable--a  Defoe 
with  a  human  heart.  More  lifelike  or 
more  accurate  in  seamansliip,  more 
noble  and  natural  in  manhood,  it  could 
not  have  been  if  the  soul  of  Shake- 
speare or  of  Hugo  had  entered  into  the 
somewhat  inhuman  or  at  least  insensi- 
tive genius  which  created  Robinson 
Crusoe. 

Among  the  others  every  reader  will 
always  have  his  special  favorites:  I  do 
not  say  his  chosen  favorites;  he  will 
not  choose  but  find  them;  it  is  not  a 
question  to  be  settled  by  judgment  but 
by  instinct.  All  are  as  good  of  their 
kind  as  they  need  be:  children  and 
schoolboys,  soldiers  and  sailors,  show- 
men and  waiters,  landladies  and  cheap- 
jacks,  signalmen  and  cellarmen:  all  of 
them  actual  and  convincing,  yet  all 
of  them  sealed  of  the  tribe  of 
Dickens:  real  if  ever  any  figures 
in  any  book  were  real,  yet  as 
unmistakable  in  their  paternity  as 
the  children  of  Chaucer,  of  Shake- 
speare, or  of  Fielding.  A  modest  and 
honest  critic  will  always,  when  dealing 
with  questions  of  preference  in  such 
matters,  be  guided  by  the  example  of 
the  not  always  exemplary  Mr  Jingle— 
"not  presume  to  dictate,  but  broiled 
fowl  and  mushrooms— capital  thing!" 
He  may  in  that  case  indicate  his  own 
peculiar  addiction  to  the  society  of 
Toby  Magsman  and  Mr.  Chops.  Cap- 
tain Jorgan,  Mr.  Christopher  (surely 
one  of  the  most  perfect  figures  ever 
drawn  and  colored  by  such  a  liand  as 
Shakespeare's  or  Dekker's  or  Sterne*s 
or  Thackeray's),  Mrs.  Lirriper  and  Ma- 
jor Jackman,  Dr.  Marigold,  and  Barboz 
Brothers.  The  incredible  immensity, 
measurable  by  no  critic  ever  bom,  of 
such  a  creative  power  as  was  needed 
to   call*  all    these   into   immortal    life 


would  surely,  had  Dickens  never  done 
any  work  on  a  larger  scale  of  invention 
and  construction,  have  sufficed  for  a 
fame  great  enough  to  deserve  the  ap- 
plause and  the  thanksgiving  of  all 
men  worthy  to  acclaim  it,  and  the  con- 
tempt of  such  a  Triton  of  the  minnows 
as  Matthew  Arnold.  A  man  whose 
main  acliievement  in  creative  literature 
was  to  make  himself  by  painful  pains- 
taking into  a  sort  of  pseudo-Words- 
worth could  pay  no  other  tribute  than 
that  of  stolid  scorn  to  a  genius  of  such 
inexhaustible  force  and  such  indisput- 
able originality  as  that  of  Charles  Dick- 
ens. It  is  not  always  envy,  I  hope  and 
believe,  which  disables  and  stupefies 
such  brilliant  and  versatile  examples 
of  the  minor  poet  and  the  minor  critic 
when  appreciation  of  anything  new  and 
great  is  found  impossible  for  their  self- 
complacent  and  self-centred  under- 
standing to  attain.  It  is  just  that  they 
cannot  see  high  enough;  they  were 
born  so,  and  will  please  themselves;  as 
they  do.  and  always  did,  and  always 
will.  And  not  even  the  tribute  of  equals 
or  superiors  is  more  precious  and  more 
significant  than  such  disdain  or  such 
distaste  as  theirs. 

These  Christmas  numbers  are  not,  be- 
cause of  their  small  bulk,  to  be  classed 
among  the  minor  works  of  Dickens: 
they  are  gems  as  costly  as  any  of  the 
larger  in  his  crown  of  fame.  Of  his 
lesser  works  the  best  and  most  precious 
is  l)eyond  all  question  or  comparison 
"The  Uncommercial  Traveller";  a  book 
which  would  require  another  volume 
of  the  same  size  to  praise  it  adequately 
or  aright  Not  that  there  are  not  other 
short  studies  as  good  as  its  very  best 
among  the  "r^rinted  pieces"  which 
preserve  for  us  and  for  all  time  the  be- 
ioved  figure  of  Our  Bore,  the  less  de- 
lightful figures  of  the  noble  savage  and 
the  begging-letter  writer,  the  pathetic 
plaint  of  Mr.  Meek,  and  the  incompar- 
able studies  and  stories  of  the  detective 
police.  We  could  perhaps  dispense  with 
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"Pictures  from  Italy,"  and  even  with 
"American  Notes,"  except  for  the  de- 
licious account  or  narrative  or  descrip- 
tion of  sea-sickness,  which  will  always 
give  such  exquisite  intensity  of  rapture 
to  boys  bom  impervious  to  that  ailment 
and  susceptible  only  of  enjoyment  in 
rough  weather  at  sea  as  can  hardly  be 
rivalled  by  the  delight  of  man  or  boy 
in  Mrs.  Gamp  herself.  But  there  is 
only  one  book  which  I  cannot  but  re- 
gret that  Dickens  should  have  written; 
and  I  cannot  imagine  what  evil  imp, 
for  what  inscrutable  reason  in  the  un- 
justitiable  designs  of  a  'malevolent 
Providence,  was  ever  permitted  to  sug- 
gest to  him  the  perpetration  of  a 
"Child's  History  of  England."  I  would 
almost  as  soon  train  up  a  child  on 
Catholic  or  Cnlvlnlstlc  or  servile  or  dis- 
loyal principles  as  on  the  cheap- jack 
radicalism  which  sees  nothing  to  honor 
or  love  or  revere  In  history,  and  ought 
therefore  to  confess  that  it  can  in  rea- 
son pretend  to  see  nothing  on  which  to 
build  any  hope  of  patriotic  advance  or 
progressive  endurance  in  the  future. 

A  word  may  be  added  on  the  ever- 
lasting subject  of  editors  and  editions: 
a  subject  on  which  it  really  seems  Im- 
possible that  the  countrymen  of  Shake- 
speare and  of  Dickens  should  ever  be 
aroused  to  a  sense  that  the  matter  Is 
really  worth  care  and  consideration. 
Instead  of  reprinting  the  valuable  and 
interesting  prefaces  written  by  Dickens 
for  the  first  cheap  edition  of  his  col- 
lected works  (n  poor  little  double-col- 
umned reissue),  the  publishers  of  the 
beautiful     and     convenient     Gadshill 
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series  are  good  enough  to  favor  its  pur- 
chasers with  the  prefatory  importuni- 
ties of  a  writer  disentitled  to  express 
and  disqualified  to  fwm  an  opinion  on 
the  work  of  an  English  humwist  The 
Intrusive  condescension  or  adulation  of 
such  a  commentator  was  perhaps  some- 
what superfluous  in  front  of  the  re- 
printed Waverley  Novels;  the  offence 
becomes  an  outrage,  the  impertinence 
becomes  Impudence,  when  such  rub* 
bish  is  shot  down  before  the  doorstep 
of  Charles  Dickens. 

It  is  curious  enough  to  compare  the 
posthumous  fortune  of  two  such  com- 
peers in  fame  as  Dickens  and  Thack- 
eray. Rivals  they  were  not  and  could 
not  be:  comparison  or  preference  of 
their  respective  work  is  a  subject  fit 
only  to  be  debated  by  the  energetic 
idleness  of  boyhood.  In  life  Dickens 
was  the  more  prosperous:  Thackeray 
has  had  the  better  fortune  after  death. 
To  the  exquisite  genius,  the  tender  de- 
votion, the  faultless  taste  and  the  un- 
failing tact  of  his  daughter,  we  owe  the 
most  perfect  memorial  ever  raised  to 
the  fame  and  to  the  character  of  any 
great  writer  on  record  by  any  editor  or 
commentator  or  writer  of  prefaces  or 
preludes  to  his  work.  A  daughter  of 
Dickens  has  left  us  a  very  charming 
little  volume  of  reminiscences  in  which 
we  enjoy  the  pleasure  and  honor  of 
admission  to  his  private  presence:  we 
yet  await  an  edition  of  his  works  which 
may  be  worthy  to  stand  beside  the  bio- 
graphical edition  of  Thackeray's.  So 
much  we  ought  to  have:  we  can  de- 
mand and  we  can  desire  no  more. 

Algernon  Charles  SiHnhume. 
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Concerning  Celestial  Photography. 


CONCERNING  CELESTIAL  PHOTOGRAPHY. 


It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge 
that  the  enormous  advances  which  have 
of  recent  years  been  made  in  various 
paths  of  astronomical  research  have 
been  due  very  largely  to  the  powers 
which  the  continued  improvement  of 
photographic  processes  have  placed  in 
the  hands  of  astronomers.  But  there 
is  an  impression  abroad  that  so  much 
success  has  been  achieved  because  the 
application  of  photography  has  made 
the  art  of  observation  comparatively 
simple  and  unlaborious.  Such  a  view 
Is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  a  misapprehen- 
sion of  the  case  and  yet  it  has  been  sug- 
gested by  more  than  one  brilliant  ex- 
ponent of  astronomic  truth.  Four  years 
ago,  at  the  ceremony  of  the  dedication 
of  a  great  American  observatory  to 
the  cause  of  science,  one  of  the  greatest 
living  astronomers  referred  picturesque- 
ly to  the  "photographic  eye  of  one  or 
more  little  telescopes'*  at  the  Harvard 
College  Observatoiy,  "all-seeing  and 
never-sleeping  policemen,  that  scan  the 
heavens  unceasingly  while  the  astrono- 
mer may  sleep,  and  report  in  the  morn- 
ing every  case  of  irregularity  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  heavenly  bodiesv" 

Now,  the  men  who  are  working  at 
celestial  photography  must  feel  that 
this  way  of  putting  the  case  is  dan- 
gerously liable  to  misconstruction.  One 
of  them  has  Indeed  complained  that 
such  statements  take  away  the  glamour 
with  which  he  likes  to  think  that  an 
astronomer  should  be  surrounded.  The 
thought  of  the  watcher  sitting  through 
long  nights  with  his  eye  glued  to  the 
telescope  Invested  with  an  air  of  ro- 
mance aa  uncomfortable  occupation; 
while  there  is  even  something  ignoble 
in  the  idea  of  going  to  bed  and  leaving 
the  senseless  though  sensitive  photo- 
graphic plate  to  explore  the  wonders  of 


the  heavens— the  plate  which  registers 
with  equal  unconcern  the  rich  fields  of 
the  Milky  Way  or  the  regions  barren  of 
stars  which  lie  on  the  borders  of  the 
great  tracts  of  nebulae;  and  even  goes 
on  foolishly  trying  to  work  when  clouds 
have  blotted  out  the  sky.  Fortunately 
for  the  picturesque  side  of  the  astrono- 
mer*s  life,  there  is  very  little  truth  in 
the  latter  picture.  He  cannot  go  to  bed. 
Save  in  a  few  cases,  which  scarcely 
make  an  exception,  his  eye  and  hand 
are  wanted  to  guide  and  control  the 
work  which  his  photographic  telescope 
is  doing.  And  to  make  it  do  its  work 
well  is  a  task  which  is  not  less  anxious 
at  the  moment  of  observation,  and  re- 
quires beforehand  vastly  greater  prep- 
arations, than  in  the  old  days  of  actual 
star-gazing. 

For  so  soon  as  the  photographic  plate 
replaced  tlve  eye  at  the  end  of  the  tel- 
escope, there  was  a  cry  for  greater  per- 
fection in  the  mounting  of  the  tele- 
scope and  for  greater  accuracy  in  the 
driving  clockwork.  Probably  every 
one  knows  that  if  a  star  has  to  be  kept 
under  examination  in  the  telescope,  the 
instrument  must  be  driven  by  clock- 
work, to  counteract  the  effect  of  the 
earth's  rotation.  What  is  not  so  well 
known  is,  that  even  if  the  clockwork 
can  be  adjusted  exactly,  the  problem 
is  only  half  solved.  There  are  a  number 
of  small  causes  which  modify  in  a 
complicated  way  the  orlg^inal  simple 
problem.  The  changing  refraction  of 
the  atmosphere  as  the  star  rises  from 
the  eastern  and  sinks  towards  the  west- 
em  horizon;  small  displacements  of 
the  telescope  axis  from  its  proper  posi- 
tion; the  slight  bending  of  the  tube  as 
it  turns  over  continually  Into  new  posi- 
tions and  redistributes  the  strains  with- 
in it,— all  combine  to  hinder  an  exact 
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solution  of  the  problem  of  following 
the  star  precisely  in  its  nightly  Journey 
across  the  sky. 

For    visual    observation    one    need 
scarcely  trouble  about  these  small  ir- 
regularities.    It  is  a  matter  of  com- 
parative indifference  whether  the  star 
remains  absolutely  fixed  in  the  field  of 
view,  or  drifts  very  slowly  across  it. 
When  the  error  has  accumulated  to  a 
large  amoumt  it  can  be  corrected  at  a 
Jump,  and  things  go  on  as  before.   But 
in  photography  it  Is  a  very  different 
matter.   The  image  of  the  star  must  not 
be  allowed  to   wander  about   in   the 
slightest  degree  over  the  sensitive  film, 
or  its  picture  will  come  out  blurred 
and   irregular.    It    was    practically   a 
new  problem  in  telescope  driving  which 
had  to  be  solved,  if  perfect  pictures 
were  to  be  obtained;    and  very  beau- 
tiful are  the  devices  which  have  been 
used  to  secure  the  desired  accuracy  in 
the  clockwork  movement.    The  princi- 
ple is  much  the  same  in  all.  Quite  away 
from  the  telescope,  and  free  from  any 
disturbing  influences  which  may  effect 
its  running,  there  is  a  pendulum  which 
sends  at  every  swing  an  electric  current 
to  the  clock,  aind  brings  into  play  a 
mechanism  which  sets  the  clockwork 
right  if  it  deviate  by  a  very  small  frac- 
tion of  a  second  from  the  regular  swing 
of  the  pendulum.    This  is  an  improve- 
ment of  a  high  order  in  telescope  ma- 
chinery, and  its  introduction  has  been 
brought  about  entirely  by  the  demands 
of  the  photographer.     So  far  so  good. 
Instrument  makers  have  been  able  to 
meet  these  demands,  and  the  present- 
day  driving  clocks  are  practically  per- 
fect.   At  the  expense  of  very  great  care 
and  trouble  in  making  them  to  start 
with,  which  is  the  instrument-maker's 
business,  and  in  putting  and  keeping 
them  in  adjustment  afterwards,  which 
very  soon  turns  perforce  the  astronomer 
into  something  of  a  mechanic,  they  can 
be  made  to  run  with  almost  any  de- 
sired degree  of  nicety.    And  if  the  stars 


would  only  run  their  daily  course  as 
regularly  there  would  be  no  more 
trouble,  for  the  instrumental  difficul- 
ties to  which  we  have  referred  can 
with  care  be  reduced  to  small  propor- 
tions. But  the  stars  will  not  run  reg- 
ularly. The  refraction  of  the  atmos- 
phere displaces  them  to  a  degree  which 
varies  continually  as  their  height 
above  the  horizon  varies,  and  so  a  mo- 
tion of  the  telescope  which  follows  the 
stars  exactly  in  one  part  of  the  sky  is 
quite  wrong  when  they  get  to  another. 
After  the  adjustment  of  telescope  and 
clockwork  have  been  made  perfect,— far 
more  perfect  than  was  ever  required 
in  visual  observation,— one  is  still  left 
with  a  troublesome  small  inequality  to 
deal  with  which  will  ruin  a  photograph 
absolutely. 

It  will  be  evident  that  when  a  man 
wants  to  obtain  celeshal  photographs 
of  high  precision  it  is  no  case  of  going 
to  bed  and  leaving  the  telescope  to 
work  sweet  will,  either  its  own  or  his. 
He  requires  to  be  very  much  awake  to 
tackle  the  problem  which  is  set  before 
him,  how  to  ensure  that  the  image  of 
the  star  is  not  wandering  in  a  little 
path  of  its  o^n  upon  the  sensitive  plate. 
What  is  required  is  to  keep  a  contin- 
ual watch  upon  it,  and  of  course  that 
cannot  be  done  directly.  But  there  are 
one  or  two  ways  of  doing  it  indirectly. 
We  can  fasten  two  telescopes  firmly 
parallel  to  one  another,  and  by  contin- 
ual watching  and  constant  correcting 
keep  on  the  cross  wires  in  one  the  cen- 
tral star  of  the  field  which  is  being 
photographed  in  the  other.  That  plan 
avoids  at  least  the  danger  of  the  stars 
running  right  arway  from  their  proper 
places  on  the  plate,  but  it  is  at  best 
a  poor  approximation  to  the  desired  end. 
By  the  nature  of  the  case,  a  fault  In 
the  following  cannot  be  detected  until 
It  has  taken  place,  and  by  the  time  it 
is  put  right  the  star  images  have  al- 
ready been  falling  for  a  few  seconds  on 
the  wrong  places  on  the  plate,  and  some 
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barm  has  been  done.  So  serious  is  the 
result  of  even  tbls  very  sligbt  sblft 
tbat  attempts  bave  even  been  made  to 
dispense  wltb  tbls  system  of  successiye 
small  corrections  by  band,  to  calculate 
beforehand  wbat  tbe  actual  irregular- 
ities will  be,  and  deliberately  to  make 
tbe  telescope  run  irregularly  to  corre- 
spond. Tbls  is  an  aggravated  case  of 
working  by  faitb,  and  to  carry  it  out 
successfully  is  a  matter  of  great  difficul- 
ty. But  we  are  entering  upon  a  path 
which  is  strewn  with  thorny  tech- 
nicalities. Let  it  suffice  to  repeat 
what  we  bave  already  said,  tbat  to  ob- 
tain good  star  photographs  which  are 
fit  to  subject  to  the  most  accurate  meas- 
urement is  by  no  means  tbe  easy  thing 
which  we  bave  sometimes  been  wrongly 
led  to  believe. 

And  when  with  great  pains  the  star 
photograph  has  been  secured,  to  what 
end  will  it  lead?    Not  as  a  rule  to  tbe 
publication    of    a    beautiful    picture, 
crowded  with  stars  gathered  in  streams 
and  clusters,  upon  a  background  flecked 
with  pale  nebulosity.    Tbat  is  tbe  kind 
of  photograph  which  is  used  to  illus- 
trate tbe  text-books,  and  a  very  beau- 
tiful thing  it  is.     But  its  beauty  is 
a  snare.    It  looks  so  amazingly  rich  for 
tbe  very  simple  reason,  tbat  a  great 
many  square  degrees  of  sky  bave  been 
crowded  into  a  very  small  picture.    It 
is  as  though  every  town,  village,  and 
hamlet  were  dotted  in  on  a  map  of 
Great  Britain  a  few  inches  high.    Tbat 
would  produce  an  exaggerated  effect 
of  over-population.     And,  be  it  noted, 
such  a  small-scale  map  would  be  of 
very  little  use  if  one  wished  to  measure 
accurately  the  distance  from  village  to 
village.  The  smallest  distance  to  which 
one  could  measure  on  tbe  map  would 
correspond  to  a  good  many  miles  on  tbe 
country  roads.    And  so  it  is  with  those 
crowded  star  photographs  which  give 
so  vivid  a  picture  of  the  richness  of 
tbe  sky;    they  show  tbat  tbe  heavens 
are  densely  crowded  with  stars.     But 


/they  altogether  exaggerate  the  case; 
and  it  is  almost  a  pity  that  they  are  so 
constantly  reproduced,  for  no  one  could 
be  surprised  if  it  were  believed  tbat 
they  are  tbe  typical  star  photographs 
to  obtain  which  tbe  great  photographic 
telescopes  are  erected. 

Such  is  not  tbe  case.     Almost  tbe 
whole  work  of  a  great  observatory  con- 
sists in  making  accurate  measurements 
of  one  sort  or  another,  and  they  have 
been  induced  to  set  up  large  photo- 
graphic telescopes  because  it  is  found 
that  measurements  of  the  places  on  tbe 
stars  can  be  made  with  higher  preci-^ 
sion  upon  a  suitable    photograph  than 
upon  the  stars  themselves.     But  tbe 
photograph  must  be  suitable;  and  tbat 
means  that  images  of  the  stars  must 
be  small  and  sharp,  aoul  the  scale  of 
tbe  picture  must  be  large.     Now  tbe 
scale  of  tbe  picture  depends  directly 
upon  tbe  length  of  tbe  telescope  with 
which  it  is  taken:   to  get  a  large-scale 
picture  one  must  have  a  long  telescope. 
A  small  angular  distance  in  the  sky 
will  then  correspcmd  to  a  comparative- 
ly large  distance  upon  tbe  plate.    Ttiat 
will  not  produce  a  gorgeous  picture, 
for  tbe  stars  will  be  widely  scattered, 
and  all  effect  of  richness  will  be  lost, 
unless    indeed    one    is    photographing 
one  of  the  great  star  clusters.    But  a. 
fifty-thousandth  of  an  inch  upon  the 
photograph,  which  is  about  the  limit 
of  our  powers  of  measurement,   will 
correspond  to  perhaps  a  couple  of  hun- 
dredths of  a  second  of  arc,  an  angle 
as  large  as  tbe  angle  between  two  liner 
drawn  to  opposite  points  on  the  edge  of 
a  penny  set  up  nearly  two  hundred 
miles  away. 

It  is  clear  tbat  when  we  bave  a  tel- 
e8C(H;>e  which  will  produce  photographs 
upon  so  large  a  scale,  tbe  distances 
upon  the  plate  of  star  from  star  must 
be  measurable  with  a  high  order  of  ac- 
curacy. But  it  was  one  of  tbe  scien- 
tific surprises  of  about  fifteen  years 
ago   to   find    that    tbe   measurements 
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which  are  made  upon  such  a  photo- 
graph are  actually  a  great  deal  more  ac- 
curate than  those  which  could  be  made 
by  direct  measurement  at  a  similar  tel- 
escope, and  that  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  a  higher  degree  of  magnification 
can  be  employed  at  the  telescope  than 
the  photograph   will  profitably  bear. 
The  reason  is  very  simple  when  it  is 
pointed  out     It  is  Just  this,  that  the 
image  of  a  star  in  the  telescope  Is  very 
rarely   absolutely   steady.     The   light 
from  the  star,  before  it  reaches  the  tel- 
escope, has  to  pass  through  a  great 
depth  of  our  atmosphere,  which  is,  ex- 
cept in  rarely  favored  regions  of  the 
world,\conitinually  disturbed  by  currents 
of  air  hotter  or  colder  than  the  rest 
Bifle-shots    are    very    familiar    with 
the  kind  of  effect  which  this  produces. 
On  a  blazing  hot  day,  when  currents  of 
air  are  rising  from  the  heated  ground, 
they  see  their  target  dancing  before 
their  eyes,  growing  taller  and  shorter, 
and  breaking  in  pieces,  with  the  bull*s- 
eye  now  in  one  comer  and  now  alto- 
gether gone,    ^mething  of  the  same 
thing  happens  to  the  star-Image  when 
the  telescope  is  set  up  in  any  but  a 
few    tranquil    places,    and    especially 
when  it  is  in  a  country  much  broken  up 
by  mountain-chains  or  arms  of  the  sea. 
On  all  but  two  or  three  nights  in  the 
year  the  star-image  will  be  seen  danc- 
ing  and   quivering    in   the   telescope, 
more  or  less  as  the  air  is  much  dis- 
turbed or  uniform.    And  when  the  ob- 
server tries  to  set  the  spider-line  of  his 
measuring  apparatus  upon  the  image, 
he  has  to  make  some  kind  of  estimate 
of  its  mean  position  and  set  upon  that 
It  is  really  surprising  how  accurately 
this  can  be  done  after  long  experience; 
but  the  unsteadiness  of  the  object  la 
bound  to  set  a  limit  to  the  accuracy 
which  even  the  most  practised  observ- 
er can  obtain.    Now  it  might  be  thought 
that  this  constant  vibration  of  the  ob- 
ject would  be  more  fatal  to  the  photo- 
graph than  to  visual  observation;   but 
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it  is  not  so.  For  the  motion  is  very 
quick:  several  times  a  second  does  the 
star  make  a  small  Jump  from  its  mean 
position  and  return  to  it,  and  on  an 
average  it  Jumps  every  way  with  equal 
frequency.  The  consequence  is  that  the 
photographic  plate,  which  keeps  a 
record  of  every  Jump,  produces  In  the 
end  an  image  which  Is  certainly  larger 
than  it  ought  to  be,  but  which  is,  as  a 
rule,  enlarged  equally  in  every  direc- 
tion, so  that  its  centre  remains  still 
where  the  centre  of  the  image  should  be. 
And  when  the  plate  is  put  under  the 
microscope  of  the  measuring  machine, 
and  the  threads  which  are  moved  by  the 
measuring  screw  set  upon  the  photo- 
graphic image,  the  enlargement  of  the 
image  is  small  loss  compared  with  the 
gain  which  results  from  the  fact  that 
the  image  is  steady.  That  is  whence 
the  real  gain  in  accuracy  of  observa- 
tion is  derived. 

And  the  gain  in  convenience  is  enor- 
mous. Suppose  that  the  work  in  hand 
is  the  survey  of  a  rich  and  complex 
group  of  stars.  The  aim  is  to  lay  down 
the  present  positions  of  the  stars  in  that 
group  with  all  possible  accuracy,  in 
order  that  we  may  bequeath  to  future 
generations  of  astronomers  a  complete 
record  of  the  configuration  as  it  appears 
to-day.  For  the  present  configuration 
will  not  remain  unchanged  for  ever. 
The  stars  are  doubtless  in  motion  with 
respect  to  one  another,  and  our  whole 
solar  system  Is  in  motion  through  space, 
so  that  one  day  the  group  will  be  seen 
from  a  sensibly  different  point  of  view. 
Small  changes  will  come  to  pass  in  the 
apparent  arrangement  of  the  group, 
and  in  the  course  of  years  they  will  de- 
velop, so  that  ultimately  something  may 
be  discovered  of  the  real  structure  of 
that  distant  region  of  the  universe,  and 
of  the  laws  by  which  its  motions  are 
controlled.  The  duty  of  astronomers  of 
to-day  is  to  leave  an  Indubitable  record 
of  what  we  see  now:  that  will  be  the 
foundation   on   which    our   successors 
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may  be  able  to  rear  their  theories,  when 
the  slow  eosmical  changes  have  had 
time  to  develop.    Now,  to  make  by  di- 
rect visual  observation  such  a  survey 
of  even  a  small  group  of  stars  is  a  most 
tedious  and  troublesome  business.     It 
Involves  many  nights  of  work  at  the 
telescope,  interrupted  often  by  spells 
of  bad  weather,  with  the  transparency 
and  steadiness  of  the  air  continually 
varying,  and,  worst  of  all,  with  a  cease- 
less  change   in  the  conditions   which 
control  the  many  corrections  that  must 
be  applied  to  the  observations,  to  free 
them  from  determined  sources  of  error, 
—for  no  measure  made  at  the  telescope 
is  fit  to  stand  as  it  is  made,  as  an  ex- 
pression of  real  truth.    Night  by  inig^t 
the  parts  of  the  telescope  expand  when 
it  is  warmer,  and  shrink  when  it  is 
cold,  introducing  into  the  measures  all 
manner  of  discrepancies;  and  there  are 
defects  of  workmanship  «till  remaining 
when  the  maker  has  done  his  best, 
whose  effect  must  be  determined  and 
allowed  for.  The  effect  of  the  refraction 
of  the  air  upon  the  measures  is  always 
altering;   the  effects  of  the  aberration 
of  light  vary  with  the  position  of  the 
earth  in  its  orbit  round  the  sun;   and 
the  complications  which  arise  from  the 
slow    steady    swing,    and    the    little 
swings  superposed  upon  it,  of  the  axis 
of  the  earth  itself,  can  scarcely  be  ex- 
pressed in  words.    It  requires  no  elab- 
oration of  the  argument  to   make  it 
clear  that  when  a  set  of  measures  ex- 
tends over  many  hours,  or  many  nights, 
the    calculation    of    all    these    things 
afresh  for  every  single  measure  con- 
sumes a  terrible  amount  of  time,  and  is 
unspeakably  dreary.     And  the  trouble 
is  all  due  to  the  fact  that  the  measures 
made  by  eye  observation  at  the  tel- 
escope must  be  made  one  after  the 
other.     If  they  could  all  be  made  at 
once  there  would  be  only  one  set  of 
conditions,  instead  of  many,  for  which 
the  corrections  must  be  calculated  and 
applied.     Photography  has  made  this 


possible.  The  sensitive  plate  will 
record  as  easily  ten  thousand  stars  as 
ten;  and  when  it  is  developed,  there  is 
the  record  of  all  the  stars  under  ex- 
actiy  the  same  conditions.  It  may  be 
put  away  until  a  season  of  cloudy 
weather  stops  work  at  the  telescope; 
it  may  be  measured  gradually  day  b> 
day,  as  the  convenience  of  the  observer, 
not  of  the  clerk  of  the  weather,  may 
dictate.  And  when  these  troublesome 
corrections  of  which  we  have  spoken 
come  to  be  applied,  there  is  only  one  set 
to  calculate  Instead  of  hundreds.  One 
uniform  scheme  of  corrections  will  ap- 
ply to  the  whole  of  the  measures  which 
may  be  made,  entirely  because  the 
observations,  if  we  may  apply  such  a 
term  to  the  processes  which  go  on 
among  the  sensitive  silver  particles  em- 
bedded in  the  gelatine  film,  were  made 
all  at  once  instead  of  in  small  succes- 
sive groups. 

That  is  the  most  real,  and  the  least 
obvious  to  unprofessional  eyes,  of  the 
benefits  which  the  application  of  pho- 
tography have  conferred  upon  the 
science  of  astronomical  measurement. 
It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  had 
photography  never  lent  its  all-recording 
aid,  it  would  have  been  impossible  for 
all  the  astronomers  of  this  century  to 
accumulate  one  tithe  of  the  records 
which  have  been  amassed  in  the  last 
ten  years  of  the  structure  of  the  sky  as 
we  see  it  to-day,— records  whose  value 
will  increase  year  by  year,  until  they 
enable  perhaps  the  astronom^s  of 
some  future  century  to  learn  as  much 
of  the  laws  of  the  great  universe  of 
stars  as  we  know  of  our  little  solar 
system  which  is  set  within  it 

So  much  fOT  the  exact  measurements, 
which  play  so  large  a  part  in  the  as- 
tronomer's labors,  so  small  a  one  in  the 
popular  conception  of  them.  An  as- 
tronomer is  often  regajided  as  a  man 
who  sits  up  all  night  watching  at  his 
telescope,  to  be  rewarded  at  last  by 
picking  up  something  new  in  the  sky. 
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That  Is  certainly  how  new  objects, 
planets  and  their  satellites,  comets, 
nebulae,  were,  and  stili  are,  discovered, 
tliough  we  shall  presently  see  that 
photography  has  invaded,  and  in  great 
part  conquered,  this  domain  also  of  our 
science.  But  greater  than  the  discov- 
ery of  many  comets  or  nebulae  is  the 
discovery  of  a  new  law  whose  effects 
may  be  traced  in  the  motions  of  the 
celestial  bodies,  and  this  comes  not  of 
descriptive  observation,  of  merely  acute 
star-gazing,  but  of  accurate  measure- 
ment And  when  the  operations  of  a 
law  have  been  first  roughly  traced, 
qualitatively,  if  we  may  borrow  a  term 
from  chemical  analysis,  there  is  next 
to  be  performed  the  quantitative  anal- 
ysis which  puts  into  numbers  the  ef- 
fects of  the  law's  operations,  and  en- 
ables us  to  predict  them  for  the  future 
as  we  have  observed  them  in  the  past. 
Bradley  discovered  the  law  of  the  aber- 
ration of  light  by  the  pertinacity  with 
which  he  measured  continually  the 
position  of  a  star  when  his  observations 
began  to  show  traces  of  some  abnor- 
mality in  its  apparent  motions  for 
which  he  could  not  account.  He  liter- 
ally ran  the  difllculty  to  earth,  for  he 
showed  that  the  effect  was  due  to  the 
motion  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit  round 
the  sun,  with  a  speed  small,  but  not 
absolutely  insignificant,  compared  with 
the  speed  with  which  light  travels 
towards  us  from  the  stars.  And  with- 
in the  last  few  years  the  American 
astronomer  Seth  Chandler  has  discov- 
ered the  law  and  evaluated  the  magni- 
tude of  an  oscillation  in  the  position  of 
the  axis  of  the  earth's  figure,  which  had 
for  years  been  vitiating  the  results  of 
all  manner  of  investigations,  partly 
suspected,  but  not  understood,  and  had 
driven  more  than  one  observatory  to 
despair.  It  was  not  detected  by  any 
special  series  of  observations  made  for 
the  purpose,  but  was  sorted  out  from 
the  results  of  measures  made  for  divers 
ends  at  many  observatories  throughout 


the  whole  of  the  past  century.  And  so 
it  has  always  been  a  result  of  meas- 
urement when  any  great  advance  has 
been  made  in  our  knowledge  of  the 
laws  which  govern  the  universe.  So 
it  will  have  to  be  In  the  solution  of  the 
problems  which  confrontaatronomers  in 
every  direction.  Measures,  and  more 
measures,  and  again  still  more  are  want- 
ed. To  Insist  that  photography  hajs  made 
their  accumulation  more  rapid  and 
more  certain  is  the  greatest  tribute 
that  can  be  paid  to  the  telesc<^>e*s 
young  and  powerful  ally. 

One  must  not,  however,  allow  enthu- 
siasm for  photography  as  a  means  to 
celestial  measurement  to  thrust  aside 
the  claims  it  makes  for  recognition  in 
many  other  r6le8.  As  a  mere  observer 
the  photographic  plate  possesses  certain 
powers  which  the  eye  cannot  hope  to 
rival;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  in 
one  quality  at  least  conspicuously  de- 
ficient, and  it  will  be  convenient  to 
pause  for  a  moment  to  draw  a  sharp 
line  of  demarcation  between  two  main 
classes  of  descriptive  observation,  each 
of  which  is  fruitful  of  discovery: 
the  detection  of  minute  detail  in  a 
bright  object,  and  the  detection  of  ob- 
jects of  the  last  degree  of  faintness. 
The  power  to  excel  in  both  these  mat- 
ters is  not  always  found  in  the  same 
eye.  The  man  who  is  keen  to  pick  up 
the  first  shred  of  misty  light  which  be- 
tokens the  approach  of  a  new  comet 
may  be  altogether  wanting  in  that  curi- 
ous insight  which  seems  to  feel  rather 
than  see  that  a  small  point  of  light  is 
not  single  but  double,  and  that  in- 
creased magnifying  power  and  a  steady 
night  will  show  one  more  new  double 
star.  And  the  photographic  plate  is 
of  all  observers  the  most  one-sided  in 
this  respect.  While  it  can  patiently 
store  up  the  light  from  a  very  faint 
source  until  at  last  an  image  can  be  de- 
veloped, its  power  of  portraying  every 
minute  detail  is  almost  contemptible,  at 
present.      We    say    "at    present"    ad- 
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visedly,  because  the  chief  cause  which 
makes  the  photograph  to  fail  in  this 
respect  may  any  day  be  overcome  by 
some  chemist's  discovery.     The  cause 
is  this,  that  the  sensitive  fllmr  is  very 
coarse  grained.    The  particles  of  silver 
salt  in  it  are  of  sensible  size,  and  the 
image  will  bear  only  a  small  magnifi- 
cation—some twenty  diameters— before 
It  begins  to  fli>llt  up  into  individual 
grains,  and  then  nothing  is  to  be  gained 
by  going  further.     The  half-tone  pro- 
cess blocks  which  are  used  so  much 
for    illustration    nowadays   provide   a 
similar  case.    Whoever  has  brought  a 
glass  to  bear  upon  one  of  these,  in  the 
hope  of  seeing  fine  detail  more  pre- 
cisely, will  be  at  no  loss  to  appreciate 
the  meaning  of  this  difficulty.    At  any 
time  this  difficulty  of  the  coarse-grain- 
edness  of  our  plates  may  be  surmounted; 
but  there  will  always  remain  the  blurr- 
ing effect  of  the  unsteadiness  of  the 
air,  which,  we  have  already  seen,  will 
enlarge  the  image  of  each  point  into  a 
disc  of  some  size.  Even  in  the  steadiest 
climates  this  must  always  stand  in  the 
way  of  photographing  extremely  fine 
detail.     19ie  plate  is  too  faithful;    it 
records  everything  that  falls  upon  it, 
whether   it   is    wanted   or   not     The 
trained  eye  can  wait  for  steady  mo- 
ments, during  which  it  will  perceive 
clearly  for  an  instant  what  is  lost  the 
next  in  a  wave  of  unsteadiness;    and 
so,  by  choosing  its  moments  and  wait- 
ing patiently,  it  can  distinguish  what 
will  never  be   made   distinct  by   the 
plate,  which  mixes  good  and  bad  to- 
gether.   There  remains,  then,  one  field 
to  which  the  eye  is  still  supreme,  the 
examination  of  fine  detail  in  the  sky, 
whether  in  the  systems  of  stars  or  the 
surface  markings  of  planets  and  moons. 
And  when  we  have  mentioned  this  we 
have  mentioned  almost  the  only  field 
of  observation  which  will  be  left  for 
those  who  are  conservative  enough  to 
work  still  with  the  human  rather  than 
the  photographic  retina. 


In  its  power  of  observing  very  faint 
sources  of  light  the  photographic  plate 
Is  supreme.    What  the  eye  cannot  see 
in  a  few  seconds  of  intense  gazing,  it 
wili  never  see  at  all.    The  light  is  not 
strong  enough  to  stimulate  the  nerves 
of  the  retina  and  convey  an  appreci- 
able impressi(m  to  the  brain;    and  no 
prolonged  gazing  will  help,  for  what- 
ever impression  is  produced  dies  away 
in  a  small  part  of  a  second,  and  can  be 
succeeded  only  by  others  of  the  same 
intensity.    With  the  photographic  plate 
it  is  quite  different    Every  small  pulse 
of  light  which  falls  on  a  grain  of  sen- 
sitive silver  salt  does  a  Uttle  towards 
breaking  up  the  molecules  of  which  it 
is  made.     Wave  after  wave  adds  its 
effect,  until  at  last  some  of  them  are 
decomposed,  and  an  Image  can  be  de- 
veloped.    To  photograph  a  very  faint 
source  of  light  is  thus,  within  certain 
limits,  merely  a  question  of  continu- 
ing the  exposure  for  a  sufficient  length 
of  time,  a  matter  of  skill  and  patience 
only.    How  great  is  the  superiority  of 
the  photographic  over  the  eye  and  pen- 
cil method  of  delineating  the  forms  of 
the  nebulae  may  be  judged  from  the  fact 
that   until  photography  was  applied, 
we   knew    scarcely    anything    definite 
about  the  shape  of  most  of  them.    Be- 
tween the  drawings  of  different  observ- 
ers there  was  a  fine  dissimilarity:  the 
eye  was  baffled  in  the  endeavor  to  fol- 
low the  complex  windings  of  wisps  of 
light  of  the  last  degree  of  faintness, 
and  no  pencil  could  reproduce  the  in- 
finitely delicate  gradations  with  which 
they  fade  away  into  empty  space.  The 
great  nebula  in  Andromeda  is  an  ob- 
ject which  offers  to  the  eye  at  the  tele- 
scope an  appearance  almost  uninterest- 
ing.   It  is  an  oval  patch  of  light  which 
fades  away  imperceptibly  to  the  edge 
of  the   field  of  view,   and   shows  no 
structure  whatever.    By  very  attentive 
care    the    astronomer    Bond    detected 
some    faint    and    apparentiy    straight 
rifts  In  the  outiying  portions;   but  no 
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definite  stmcture  could  be  satUrfac- 
torily  made  out  until  in  1885  Dr. 
Isaac  Boberts  obtained  a  photograph 
of  the  nebula,  which  was  a  revelation. 
Out  of  the  shapeless  mass  of  faint  light 
and  ill-seen  channels  was  evolved  a 
great  bright  nucleus  set  in  a  wonder- 
ful  structure  of  rings,  like  a  vast  neb- 
ulous Saturn,  irresistibly  suggesting 
the  formation  on  a  tremendous  scale  of 
a  system  of  bodies  moving  round  a 
central  sun,  after  the  maimer  in  which 
Laplace  has  in  his  nebular  hypothesis 
pictured  the  growth  of  our  own  system 
of  sun  and  planets. 

This  resolution  of  the  Andromeda 
nebula  into  a  structure  so  clearly  gen- 
erated by  a  whirling  motion  under  the 
action  of  some  such  force  as  gravitation, 
and  offering  so  tempting  a  case  for  the 
study  of  celestial  dynamics  upon  a  stu- 
pendous scale,  lent  a  great  impetus  to 
the  work  of  photographing  the  nebulse. 
About  6000  of  them  had  been  discovered 
before  the  days  of  photography,  and 
very  many  years  ago  the  famous  tele- 
scope of  the  Earl  of  Rosse  had  shown 
that  a  few  of  them  had  a  spiral  struc- 
ture. It  was  very  hard  to  see— scarcely 
any  telescope  that  was  made  for  years 
afterwards  would  show  it  at  all.  It 
was  still  more  difficult  to  explain,  or 
even  to  conjecture,  what  force  could 
twist  a  great  mass  of  star-stuff— we 
have  no  better  name  for  it— into  the 
form  of  a  spiral;  and  thei^  was  even 
some  satisfaction  in  feeling  that,  after 
all,  these  cases  were  the  exception,  and 
not  the  rule,  and  that  their  explanation 
was  not  involved  in  whatever  theories 
we  might  have  to  form  about  the 
nebulse  in  general.  Photography  has 
completely  upset  so  sanguine  a  view  of 
the  case.  As  nebula  after  nebula 
has  yielded  up  the  secret  of  its  struc- 
ture to  the  sensitive  plate,  more 
and  more  cases  of  the  spiral  form 
have  been  found,  with  the  aggra- 
vated complication  that  the  spiral  is 
not  single,  but  as  a  rule  double,  and 


is  studded   all  along  its  length  with 
bright  knots  that  look  suspiciously  like 
ill-formed  stars.    And  the  culminating- 
point  has  been  reached  quite  lately  in  a 
remarkable  statement,  modestly  hidden 
away  in  the  description  of  a  new  branch 
of  work  which  has  recently  been  taken 
up  at  the  Lick  Observatory,— taken  up 
four  years  ago  by  James  Keeler,  then 
newly    appointed   director   and    inter- 
rupted in  the  saddest  way  soon  after- 
wards by  his  untimely  death.    At  Lick 
they  have  now  the  three-foot  reflecting 
telescope  which  was  mounted  by  Dr. 
Common  at  Ealing  more  than  twenty 
years  ago,  and  which  produced  the  re- 
markable   early    photographs    of    the 
Orion  nebula  which  will  always  be  as- 
sociated with  his  name.    When  he  set 
about  to  build  a  larger  instrument  it 
passed  into  other  hands,  and  was  final- 
ly presented  to  the  Lick  Observatory, 
where  under  the  brilliant  Califomian 
sky  it  has  first  been  enabled  to  show 
its  true  worth.    It  was  put  to  a  re-ob- 
servation  by  photography  of   all  the 
nebulae  in  Herschel's  great  catalogue, 
and  when  the  plates  were  examined 
they  were  found  covered  with  nebulae 
previously   unknown,   and    more   than 
half  of  these  were  spirals.     It  is  esti- 
mated that  there  are  at  the  very  least 
120,000  new  nebulae  within  reach  of 
this  instrument,  with  so  large  a  propor- 
tion of  them  of  the  class  which  were  of 
old  considered  rare  that  we  shall  have 
to  Invert  our  notions  of  these  bodies  al- 
together, and  for  the  future  look  upon 
a  nebula  which  does  not  show  a  spiral 
structure  as  the  exception  rather  than 
the  rule.     Compare  this  vast  number 
with  the  0000  which  were  known  after 
a  century  of  diligent  star-gazing,  and 
we  shall  have  some  small  idea  of  what 
photography  can  do  for  descriptive  ob- 
servation and  discovery. 

And  here  the  limitations  of  our  space 
must  set  bounds  to  the  consideration 
of  an  almost  illimitable  subject  We 
have  left  untouched  fields  of  immense 
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extent:  the  continuous  registration  by 
photography  of  the  state  of  the  surface 
of  the  sun;  its  use  during  the  few  pre- 
cious seconds  of  a  total  eclipse  of  the 
sun,  to  accumulate  pictures  which  cau 
be  studied  continuously  without  giv- 
ing up  all  their  secrets  before  an 
eclipse  comes  round  again;  its  applica- 
tion to  the  purpose  of  mapping  the  vis- 
ible spectra  of  the  stars  more  minute- 
ly than  can  be  done  by  eye,  and  of 
pushing  the  investigation  far  into  the 
parts  of  the  spectrum  beyond  the  vio- 
let which  the  eye  can  never  see;  and, 
lastly,  that  continual  survey  and  record 
of  the  state  of  the  sky  night  by  night, 
which  is  carried  on  almost  automat- 
ically at  the  observatory  where  the 
"celestial  policemen"  has  his  beat  To 
examine  them  all  would  but  lay  great- 
er emphasis  upon  the  part  which  pho- 

BlACkwood*!  Mug! line. 


tography  can  play  in  the  business  of 
record  and  descriptive  observation  of 
the  sky;  and  this  is  perhaps  so  well 
known  through  the  beautiful  plates 
that  now  adorn  every  text-book,  that 
to  insist  further  upon  it  might  but  ob- 
scure what  has  been  our  principal 
theme,— that  an  even  higher  interest  at- 
taches to  the  work  of  tracing  the  laws 
which  govern  the  motions  and  the  de- 
velopments of  the  bodies  already 
known  to  us  than  bel<Higs  to  the  more 
showy  work  of  discovery  and  descrip- 
tion of  new  and  strange  objects;  that 
this  comes  of  careful  and  continuous 
measurement;  and  that  the  highest 
among  the  claims  which  photogn^>hy 
has  upon  our  consideration  is  the  fact 
that  it  has  rendered  the  art  of  astro- 
nomical measurement  at  once  more  ex- 
peditious and  more  accurate. 


THE  CENTENARY  OF  ALEXANDRE  DUMAS. 

Sound  of  trumpets  blowing  down  the  merriest  winds  of  morn. 

Flash  of  hurtless  lightnings,  laugh  of  thunders  loud  and  glad. 
Here  should  hail  the  summer  day  whereon  a  light  was  born 

Whence  the  sun  grew  brighter,  seeing  the  world  less  dark  and  sad« 
Man  of  men  by  right  divine  of  boyhood  everlasting, 

France  incarnate,  France  immortal  in  her  deathless  boy. 
Brighter   birthday   never    shone  than  thine  on  earth,  forecasting 

More  of  strenuous  mirth  in  manhood,  more  of  mrfnful  Joy. 
Child  of  warriiwrs,  friend  of  warriors.  Garibaldi's  friend, 

Even  thy  name  is  as  the  splendor  of  a  sunbright  sword: 
While  the  boy's  heart  beats  in  man,  thy  fame  shall  find  not  end: 

Time  and  dark  oblivion  bow  before  thee  as  their  lord. 
Youth  acclaims  thee  gladdest  of  the  gods  that  gild  his  days: 
Age  gives  thanks  for  thee,  and  death  lacks  heart  to  quench  thy  praise. 

I  Algernon  Charles  8vAnlmme. 

Th«  Nlntteentb   Onitary  and  After. 
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A  FRIEND  OF  NELSON. 


PREFACE. 

I  can  be  nearly  sure  that  at  least  the 
greats  part  of  the  events  here  recorded 
has  not  been  told  before.  Even  if  the 
bare  fact  of  the  attempt  on  Lord  Nel- 
son's life  be  known,  I  do  not  think  that 
any  of  the  histories  of  England,  or  of 
Nelson,  pretend  to  give  an  account  of 
the  details.  Their  makers  had  not  the 
materials.  There  were  certain  reasons 
why  the  main  incident  should  be  k^t 
quiet;  it  was  but  a  small  matter  com- 
pared with  the  vast  achievements  of 
Lord  Nelson's  life,  a  matter  to  which 
he  probably  gave  no  thought  in  the 
stress  of  starting  for  that  last  voyage, 
of  which  Trafalgar  was  the  crown  and 
the  conclusion;  and  the  chain  of  inci- 
dent leading  to  it  formed  part  rather 
of  the  obscure  life  of  the  narrator  than 
of  that  of  the  greatest  of  great  ad- 
mirals. 

CHAPTER   I. 

It  has  been  the  observation  of  many 
a  man  wiser  than  myself,  how  immense 
is  the  chain  of  circumstance  that  some- 
times hangs  on  a  small  and  trivial  link, 
how  slight  the  cause  whence  great 
events  ensue.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
of  my  own  life  that  it  was  largely  in- 
fluenced by  a  laugh.  And  that  would 
be  no  surprising  matter  if  it  were  the 
laughter  of  a  woman  that  bad  so  in- 
fluenced it;  for  it  is  not  to  be  doubted 
that  many  a  man,  at  the  turning  of  the 
ways  that  comes  in  every  man's  life, 
has  been  sent  on  the  way  that  he  has 
taken  by  the  laughter  of  a  woman. 
Woman  is  surely  a  great  factor  of  our 
life,  and  laughter  one  of  her  strongest 
weapons. 

But  in  my  case  it  was  no  woman's 
laughter  that  affected  the  whole  course 
subsequent  of  my  life,   but  a  man's 


laughter,  and  that  man  no  other  than 
myself.  For  the  moment  was  a  very 
grim  one,  a  moment  at  which  the  catch 
of  laughter  comes  like  a  discord  across 
the  stream  of  tragedy. 

I  must  be  more  explicit.  I  was  serv- 
ing at  that  time  as  master's  mate  on 
H.M.S.  Mwaroh,  Captain  Mosse  the 
commander,  under  the  general  orders 
of  Vice-Admlral  Lord  Nelson.  The  date 
of  the  ripple  of  laughter  that  changed 
my  life  was  April  2,  1801,  and  the  time 
about  1.30  P.M.  Now  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  few  for  whom  I  write  will  be  so 
little  conversant  with  one  of  the  great- 
est events  in  the  history  of  their  own 
times  as  to  be  ignorant  that  this  was 
the  date  of  that  important  engagement 
off  Copenhagen  in  which  Nelson 
brought  the  Danes  to  their  senses,  and 
prevented  the  common  enemy  of  Eu- 
rope and  of  the  world  at  that  time,  the 
Corsican  ruler  of  France,  from  making 
any  use  of  the  Danish  fleet.  He  was  for 
the  moment  in  alliance  with  his  most 
dangerous  Continental  foe  and  rival, 
the  Czar  Paul  of  Russia,  and  with  the 
Danish,  the  Russian  and  the  Swedish 
fleets,  and  all  the  harbors  of  the  Baltic, 
at  his  service,  might  very  well  have 
proved  troublesome. 

That  battle  was  a  hard  one.  I  have 
been  in  several  sea-flghts  since,  but 
never  in  one  where  ships  suffered  such 
damage  and  crews  such  loss  of  life. 
The  notion  at  one  time,  before  the 
battle  began,  was  that  we  should  land 
and  assault,  and  the  soldiers  that  we 
carried  on  board  had  their  instructions 
for  the  manner  of  disembarkation  to 
that  intent.  But  in  the  end  no  disem- 
barkation took  place.  It  was  a  flght  of 
artillery  and  musketry  at  long  range 
(I  speak  of  the  ranges  of  that  day),  our 
ships'  guns  engaging  their  land  and 
floating  butteries  with  all  guns  on  both 
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sides.  Had  our  whole  force,  with  the 
three^eckers,  been  able  to  come  into 
action,  without  doubt  we  should  have 
silenced  them  quickly.  As  it  was.  Sir 
Hyde  Parker  with  more  than  half  the 
force  was  some  miles  down  to  leeward, 
trying  to  tack  up,  but  making  no  head- 
way.  Moreover,  two  of  our  own  detach- 
ment went  aground  on  coming  into  ac- 
tion, whilst  the  Agamemnon  was  so 
anchored  that  she  could  not  weather 
the  shoals,  and  these  three  were  all 
useless  for  the  purpose  of  the  engage- 
ment. Therefore  we  had  but  nine  two- 
decked  ships,  with  some  bomb  vessels 
and  frigates,  to  oppose  to  their  batter- 
ies, which  consisted,  in  the  first  place, 
of  eighteen  vessels  of  all  descriptions, 
including  some  first-class  battleships, 
moored  in  a  long  line  before  the  town; 
while,  in  addition,  they  had  a  battery 
on  the  island  of  Amak  that  guarded 
their  right  flank,  and  on  the  left  flank 
a  battery  of  no  fewer  than  thirty-four 
guns  on  the  artificial  island  called  the 
Trekroner.  The  Amak  battery  was  the 
southernmost,  and  the  Trekroner  the 
most  northerly,  end  of  their  fighting- 
line.  We  came  into  battle  from  the 
south,  and  the  instructions  were  that 
the  ships  should  sail  in  in  line,  the  first 
to  anchor  abreast  the  Amak  battery  on 
the  south,  and  the  others  to  take  up 
their  stations  successively  at  regular 
distances  from  each  other  towards  the 
north,  so  that  the  order  of  the  line  be- 
came reversed.  The  Monarch  being  one 
of  the  last  to  come  into  action,  we 
passed  most  of  the  others  when  they 
were  already  engaged,  and  took  up  our 
station  nearly  opposite  the  Trekroner 
battery,  bringing  up  with  a  shock  that 
made  the  ship  vibrate  from  stem  to 
stem.  The  gallant  Captain  Mosse  was 
killed  at  the  very  commencement  of  the 
engagement,  but  few  on  the  ship,  I 
ftincy,  were  aware  of  the  loss  we  had 
suffered.  There  was  no  need  of  further 
manoeuvring.  Our  work  lay  plain  and 
simple  before    us— to  go  on  pounding 


away  with  all  guns  at  the  batteries  op- 
posed. Colonel  Hutchinson,  in  com- 
mand of  his  detachment  of  the  Forty- 
Ninth  intended  for  the  assault,  had 
drawn  up  his  men  in  readiness  on  the 
poop  and  gangway,  whence  they  kept 
up  a  musketry  fire  until  mowed  down 
so  fast  that  they  were  ordered  below. 
This  left  the  Colonel  with  no  special 
duty  to  perform.  Nevertheless  he  de- 
clined to  leave  the  quarter-deck,  and 
presently  I  saw  him  seated  on  the  deck, 
beside  one  of  the  midsliipmen,  engaged 
in  the  humble  but  useful  oflice  of  cutp 
ting  the  wads  for  the  guns.  I  had  at 
this  instant  come  from  the  main  deck, 
where  the  carnage  had  been  so  dreadful 
that  not  a  single  man  was  left  standing 
from  the  mainmast  forwards.  Several 
of  the  guns  were  run  out,  ready  for  fir- 
ing, and  some  in  the  position  in  which 
the  recoil  had  left  them;  but  of  men  to 
fire  them  there  was  none.  I  was  on  the 
point  of  crossing  the  deck  to  mention 
this  to  the  Colonel  and  liis  companion 
when  I  was  struck  by  a  fiying  splinter 
in  the  region  of  the  base  of  the  skull, 
and  at  the  same  moment  a  heavy  splin- 
ter or  block  of  wood  struck  me  on  the 
ankle  and  brought  me  to  the  deck.  In 
the  confusion  the  only  person  who  no- 
ticed what  had  occurred  to  me  was  the 
quartermaster,  who  came  to  my  as- 
sistance, and  was  for  taking  me  below; 
but  I  begged  him  to  allow  me  remain 
on  deck,  knowing  how  busily  the  sur- 
geons were  engaged  and  the  shambles 
of  the  cockpit;  so  he  propped  me 
against  a  bulkhead,  where  I  lay  in 
rather  a  dazed  state  of  mind,  endeavor- 
ing to  follow  the  progress  of  the  action. 
Presently  Colonel  Hutchinson  rose  to 
his  feet,  and  involuntarily  there  es- 
caped from  my  lips  a  peal  of  most  in- 
congruous laughter,  for,  ever  the  smart- 
est of  the  smart,  he  had  been  sitting  in 
his  new  uniform  breeches  on  the  deck, 
which  was  in  a  state  of  shocking  dis- 
order from  the  grime  of  the  powder, 
the  blood,  the  splinters,  and  the  smoke. 
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And  the  condition  of  his  lately  spick- 
and-span  uniform  was  shown  as  he 
rose  to  be  nothing  short  of  deplorable. 
I  have  not  a  doubt  that  I  was  weak- 
ened by  that  blow  on  my  head,  and 
scarce  knew  what  I  was  doing;  but  the 
Colonel,  always  a  lover  of  a  Joke,  took 
my  laughter  in  excellent  part,  actually 
joining  in  it  himself,  with  the  observa- 
tion, **By  George,  sir,  you  are  a  plucky 
fellow  to  have  a  laugh  on  your  lips  at 
a  moment  like  this,  and  with  a  broken 
leg  besides  to  help  you  see  the  Joke,*' 
an  encomium  that  1  deserved  not  the 
least  in  the  world,  for  I  was,  I  think, 
light-headed  for  the  time  being,  and 
scarcely  knew  what  I  said  or  did. 
ThereaftOT,  till  the  end  of  the  acti<Mi, 
the  Col<Hiel  was  constantly  by  my  side 
with  a  kindly,  cheering  word,  telling 
me,  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  how 
things  were  going.  The  firing  gradu- 
ally slackened  on  both  sides,  until  we 
were  hailed  by  Rear-Admlral  Graves, 
coming  from  the  Elephant,  Lord  Nel- 
son's flagship,  with  the  order  to  cut  our 
cable  and  follow  him  out,  an  order  we 
had  no  little  trouble  in  obeying,  both 
for  lack  of  sound  sails  and  sound  hands 
to  hoist  them.  We  were  fouled  by  the 
Ganges,  but  eventually  got  clear,  and 
came  to  anchor  at  6  P.M.  with  the  best 
bower,  the  only  one  left,  but  with  the 
gallant  blue  ensign  still  flying  aloft 

CHAPTER  II. 

I  kept  no  diary  or  account  of  the  ac- 
tion off  Copenhagen;  but  in  Colonel 
Hutchinson's  diary,  which  he  wrote  up 
dally,  it  is  noted  that  *the  Monarch  lost 
during  the  action  in  killed  and  wounded 
240  men,  and  had  all  her  masts  shot 
through,  her  rigging  in  general  cut  to 
pieces,  her  wheel  shot  away,  fourteen 
guns  disabled,  and  innumerable  shot 
through  her."  In  a  word,  we  suffered 
more  heavily,  certainly,  than  any  other 
ship  in  the  engagement,  for  we  had 
been  opposed  to  that  formidable  bat- 


tery of  the  Trekroner  from  shortly 
after  10  AM.,  when  we  came  into  ac- 
tion, until  nearly  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon— a  heavy  day's  work. 

The  victory  was  complete  enough  had 
it  been  left  to  Lord  Nelson  only  to  push 
it  to  its  right  conclusion,  the  capture 
of  the  Russian  fleet  of  twelve  sail  in 
Revel.  That  this  could  have  been 
achieved  Lord  Nelson  never  doubted; 
but  he  was  not  in  supreme  command- 
second  only  to  Sir  Hyde  Parker. 

It  may  well  be  believed  that  after  our 
battering  from  the  Three  Crown  Island 
neither  the  good  ship  Monarch  nor  my- 
self was  in  condition  for  any  more  im- 
mediate fighting,  and  we  both  had  to 
go  to  dock  for  a  week  or  two.  Lord 
Nelson,  a  few  days  after  the  battle, 
took  Colonel  Hutchinson  on  board  his 
own  ship,  and  I  have  not  the  least 
doubt  that  I  owe  most  of  my  subse- 
quent life,  with  its  ups  and  downs,  its 
ins  and  outs,  to  that  circumstance. 
Some  weeks  after  the  battle  of  Copen- 
hagen an  order  came  out  recalling  Sir 
Hyde  Parker  and  placing  Lord  T^elson 
in  command  of  the  fleet,  and  to  my  im- 
mense surprise  I  was  summoned  by  his 
Lordship  to  go  on  board  his  own  ship 
with  the  title  of  Junior  lieutenant  I 
was  even  then  convinced  that  I  owed 
this  most  important  step  in  my  profes- 
sion to  the  recommendation  of  my  good 
friend  Colonel  Hutchinson,  although  at 
that  time  he  would  not  confess  to  it 
for  on  my  introduction  to  Lord  Nelson 
his  Lordship's  first  words  were,  "So 
this  is  the  gentleman  who  laughs  at  his 
superior  officer's  breeks." 

On  this,  that  was  my  very  first  meet- 
ing with  the  great  Admiral.  I  have  to 
confess  my  feeling  was  one  of  some 
slight  disappointment  Possibly  It  must 
always  be  so  when  one  meets  for  the 
first  time  in  the  fiesh  a  fellow-creature 
who  has  assumed  heroic  proportions  in 
one's  mind«  Unconsciously  one  has 
formed  the  expectation,  utterly  unrea- 
sonable, of  seeing  heroic  qualities  ez- 
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pressed  by  bis  person,  bis  features,  and 
bis  address,  and  a  cblll  of  disillusion- 
ment wben  tbls  utterly  foolisb  expecta- 
tion falls  of  fulfilment  is  perbaps  inevi- 
table. La t^,  wben  tbe  long  and  familiar 
Intercourse  wltb  wbicb  be  b<Hiored  me 
bad  taugbt  me  more  reasonable  appre- 
ciation, I  found  my  admiration  in- 
creased to  far  greater  extent  tbaji  I 
bad  ever  carried  it  in  tbe  days  of  my 
unreasoning  Ignorance,  wben  bis  figure 
and  cbaracter  were  tbe  fiction  of  my 
own  young  fancy. 

And  bow  more  kindly,  in  point  of 
fact,  in  wbat  manner  more  calculated 
to  set  a  young  man  at  bis  ease,  could 
be  bave  coucbed  bis  first  address  to  me 
tban  in  tbls  laugblng  allusion  to  tbo 
ridiculous  Incident  on  wbicb  so  mucb 
in  my  life  turned?  Tbereln  was  at 
once  revealed  to  me  one  of  tbe  most 
cbaracteristic  traits  wbicb  I  learned  to 
appreciate  by  fuller  knowledge  of  bim 
—a  pleasant  and  considerate  kindness 
wbicb  studied  to  put  all  about  bim  at 
tbeir  ease.  His  many-sided  cbaracter 
sbowed  otber  facets,  it  is  true,  less  ad- 
mirable, in  dally  intercourse— a  petu- 
lance, a  vanity,  tbat  seemed  like  a  con- 
tradiction of  tbe  beroic  qualities,  and 
yet  reminded  me  irresistibly  none 
tbe  less  of  tbe  singular  disposition  of 
tbose  Greek  beroes  of  wbom  we  used 
to  read  in  our  Homer  at  scbool.  Again 
and  again  it  bas  struck  me  bow  mucb 
our  bero  bad  in  common  wltb  tbem— 
an  intensely  buman  figure,  winning  our 
sympatby  by  bis  weakness  as  be  wins 
our  admiration  by  tbe  almost  supertiu- 
man  genius  wbicb  made  bim  more  com- 
pletely master  of  tbe  situation  in  pro- 
portion as  it  grew  more  desperate. 
During  tbese  days  and  weeks  on  tbe 
Baltic  I  saw  bim,  perbaps,  in  a  position 
least  of  all  calculated  to  sbow  bis  diar- 
acter  to  advantage.  He  was  placed  in 
supreme  command  Just  at  tbe  time 
wben  tbe  dilatoriness  of  bis  late  su- 
perior bad  allowed  tbe  moment  of  ad- 
vantage to  slip  by.    He  was  compelled 


to  an  Inaction  under  wbicb  bis  spirit 
always  cbafed  and  bis  bealtb  always 
suffered.  He  bad  been  longing  to  go 
bome,  yet  could  not  refuse  tbe  com- 
mand. Nevertbeless  bis  zeal  did  not 
for  a  moment  slacken.  Soon  after  five 
in  tbe  morning  be  rose,  and  bad  trans- 
acted all  business  for  tbe  day  by  eigbt 
He  was  exceedingly  bospitable,  and 
tbere  was  scarcely  a  meal  witbout  a 
guest  or  two  from  one  of  tbe  otber 
sbips  of  tbe  fieet,  or  from  tbe  wardro<Hn 
or  gunroom  messes  of  bis  own  8bip» 
and  be  was  always  a  pleasant  bost 

Lord  Nelson's  figure  and  features  are, 
of  course,  too  well  known  to  need  de- 
scription. He  was  about  my  beigbt— 
tbat  is  to  say,  of  tbe  lower-middle 
measure,  witb  a  sligbt  figure,  again  not 
unlike  my  own.  Nor  were  our  features, 
as  I  bave  been  told,  dissimilar.  But  I 
cannot  iov  a  moment  delude  myself 
witb  tbe  idea  tbat  my  own  bad  any  of 
tbat  expression  of  conscious  c<Hnmand 
wbicb  was  so  cbaracteristic  of  tbe  great 
Admiral— more  especially  in  bis  great- 
est moments.  Ridiculous  indeed  would 
it  bave  been  on  part  of  tbe  bero-w<v- 
sbipplng  young  lieutenant  to  ape  tbe 
mien  of  tbe  great  man  wbom  be  wor- 
sbipped. 

I  was  witb  Lord  Nelson  about  a 
montb  in  all  at  tbls  time,  and  no  more, 
for  about  Midsummer  tbe  Admiralty 
yielded  to  bis  strongly  expressed  wlsb 
and  allowed  bim  to  return  bome  on 
leave;  but  for  myself  I  stayed  on  witb 
tbe  rest  of  tbe  fleet  until  tbe  end  of 
October,  and  subsequently  served  un- 
der Lord  Nelson's  orders  in  tbe  squad- 
ron "on  a  particular  service"  until  tbe 
signing  of  tbe  Peace  of  Amiens  in  tbe 
spring  of  1802. 

Tbere  was  no  secret  about  tbe  nature 
of  tbls  particular  service  for  wbicb  tbe 
squadron  under  Lord  Nelson's  com- 
mand was  intended.  It  wa«  not  until 
tbe  sblp  was  paid  off  and  I  iras  free  to 
return  to  my  home  in  Sussex  tbat  I 
realized,  by  tbe  strengtb  of  the  reac- 
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tion,  the  stress  of  the  national  alarm 
during  the  time  that  we  had  been  in 
the  Baltic  and  in  the  Channel.  Buona- 
parte had  openly  announced  bis  inten- 
tion of  invading  England;  a  flotilla  of 
transports,  it  was  said,  had  been  col- 
lected at  Boulogne.  Lord  Nelson,  at 
the  request  of  the  Admiralty,  drew  up 
detailed  plans  for  rei)elling  the  threat- 
ened invasion,  and  the  '^particular  ser- 
vice'* for  which  his  squadron  was  de- 
signed was  to  act  as  a  patrol  of  the 
Channel  for  the  safeguard  of  the  Brit- 
ish coast 

CHAPTER   III. 

( 
On  my  arrival  home  I  found  the  little 
village  of  Withyham  bedecked  with 
f.owers  and  triumphal  arches  in  my 
honor.  The  village  lies  on  the  edge  of 
the  great  Ashdown  Forest,  some  half- 
way aloug  the  coach  road  between  Tun- 
bridge  Wells  and  East  Grinstead.  As 
the  coach  came  to  a  stop  before  the 
doors  of  the  Dorset  Arms,  a  mighty 
peal  of  bells  rang  out  from  the  church 
tower.  In  less  time  than  I  can  write 
it  I  found  myself  forcibly  lifted  from 
the  coach  and  transferred,  in  the  arms 
of  a  cheering  populace,  to  one  of  Her 
Grace's  own  carriages  which  stood  in 
readiness,  save  only  that  no  horses 
were  harnessed  to  it  The  meaning  of 
this  very  quickly  became  apparent,  for 
no  sooner  had  I  taken  my  place  than 
the  village  folk  seized  the  carriage  and 
began  to  draw  it  along  by  the  shafts 
and  traces.  I  now,  for  the  first  time, 
began  to  get  my  senses  back,  and 
shouted  to  the  people  to  stop.  ''Stop, 
stop,"  I  said,  "stop  for  Reuben  El- 
phick." 

This  Reuben  Elphick  was  not  a  vil- 
lager of  Withyham,  but  was  of  the 
parish,  his  father  living  on  the  forest 
of  Ashdown,  where  he  had  the  common 
rights  of  an  inter-tenant  as  it  is  called. 
Reuben  had  served  as  A.B.  on  Nelson's 
own  ship,  the  Elephant,  in  the  battle  of 


Copenhagen,  where  he  had  been 
slightly  wounded  by  a  splinter  above 
the  left  eye,  a  mishap  which  had  given 
to  his  features,  never  of  the  most  clas- 
sical, a  cast  of  expression  so  singularly 
forbidding  that  as  he  himself,  who 
was  no  little  of  a  wag,  described  it  **it 
would  make  a  child  cry."  He  was  a 
small,  black-visaged  man,  with  hairy 
eyebrows  and  twinkling  eyes  beneath 
them.  When  the  ships  were  paid  off 
Reuben  had  accompanied  me  up  to 
London,  and  was  again  my  companion 
in  the  stage  down  to  Sussex.  All  the 
folk  In  the  village  knew  Reuben,  and 
perhaps  in  their  excitement  there  was 
no  other  name  by  which  I  could  have 
conjured  them  to  stop;  but  hearing  his 
name  they  stopped  fast  enough.  ''Reu- 
ben Elphick!"  they  shouted,  "why, 
where  be  he?"  By  that  time  Reuben 
himself  had  got  down  off  the  coach  and 
discovered  himself  to  such  of  the 
crowd  as  were  not  too  much  occupied 
with  me;  and  in  another  moment  the 
whole  assembly  were  shouting  for 
Reuben  Elphick  as  loud  as  they 
shouted  for  me  a  second  previous.  They 
took  Reuben  up  and  put  him  beside  me 
in  her  Grace  of  Dorset's  carriage;  and 
there  we  two  sat  looking  mighty  fool- 
ish, as  t  should  imagine,  and  were 
dragged  along,  with  the  people  shout- 
ini?,  running  by  our  side,  waving  flags, 
laughing  and  crying  in  their  emotion, 
especially  Reuben's  wife,  who  was  in 
a  state  bordering  on  the  hysterical  and 
calling  out  all  the  w^hlle,  "Oh,  they  vil- 
lains, that  have  made  a  real  beauty  of 
ye!"  referring  to  the  sad  condition  of 
her  husband*s  eye. 

We  went  up  by  the  way  behind  the 
Dorset  Arms,  that  being  the  shorter, 
and  missing  the  worst  of  the  hill,  and 
passed  under  arches  set  up  at  every 
few  yards  with  "God  save  the  King!" 
"Welcome  the  Brave!"  (that  was  Reu- 
ben and  I)  and  "God  save  Lord  Nel- 
son!" At  the  entry  gate  to  Buckhurst 
was  a  greater  honor  than  any  before 
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in  store  for  us,  for  there  stood  her 
Grace  herself,  with  the  young  Duke 
and  all  the  family,  awaiting  us,  and 
my  mother,  who  was  second  cousin  to 
his  late  Grace,  with  the  rest;  and  at 
sight  of  her  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  did 
not  want  any  more  applause  or  shout- 
ing, but  Just  to  go  back  with  her  to  her 
own  little  house  in  the  park,  and  sit 
on  the  floor  beside  her  with  my  head  on 
her  knee,  as  I  used  to  do  when  I  was 
a  little  chap,  and  tell  her  all  that  had 
befallen  us,  about  the  great  Admiral, 
and  all.  She  had  her  house  in  the  park, 
where  she  lived  with  my  sister,  that  his 
late  Grace  had  given  her  when  my 
father  died  and  left  her  with  none  too 
many  of  this  world's  goods  to  bless 
herself  with,  and  with  a  son  (that  is, 
myself)  and  a  daughter  to  bring  up. 
Thanks  to  the  kindness  of  Uncle  Dor- 
set, as  he  allowed  me  to  call  him,  she 
managed  it,  giving  me  a  good  educa- 
tion, and,  thanks  further  to  his  influ- 
ence in  high  places,  a  good  start  in  the 
Navy,  which  my  light-headed  laugh  at 
a  superior's  uniform  breeches  seemed 
in  a  fair  way  to  make  the  most  of. 

HowevCT,  I  had  to  put  off  my  talk 
with  her  for  the  present,  for  at  the 
moment  it  was  necessary .  that  we 
should  go  straight  off  to  a  mighty  ban- 
quet prepared  in  the  old  tennis-court 
at  Buckhurst,  that  was  arranged  as  a 
banqueting  hall  for  the  occasion.  Of 
course  they  had  Reuben  to  take  part 
in  the  honor,  even  as  he  had  taken  part 
in  the  danger. 

But  I  must  pass  by  all  this  quickly- 
all  the  drinking  of  healths  and  the  rest 
of  it,  and  above  all  the  long  talks,  such 
as  I  had  promised  myself,  with  my 
dear  mother.  It  was  then  only,  I  think, 
that  I  fully  learned  the  intense  anxiety 
that  all  England  had  suffered  in  expec- 
tation of  Buonaparte's  threatened  inva- 
sion. It  was  an  anxiety  that  had 
touched  our  own  county  of  Sussex  per- 
haps more  closely  than  any  other,  see- 
ing   how  open  we  lay  to    the  French 


attack  and  directly  opposite  the  French 
shore.  At  Anthony  Hill,  near  East- 
bourne, as  I  was  told,  they  had  estab- 
lished a  fort  and  barracks  of  ten  thou- 
sand men,  and  these,  with  the  martello 
towers  along  the  coast,  would,  it  was 
hoped,  serve  to  r^;>el  any  attack  of 
Buonaparte's  people,  if  they  should  suc- 
ceed in  evading  or  overcoming  Lord 
Nelson's  dispositions  for  the  defence  at 
sea.  Moreover,  close  beside  us  at  Ck>p- 
thorne,  which  is  not  above  eight  or  nine 
miles  from  Buckhurst  itself,  was  the 
rendezvous  in  case  of  invasion  for  all 
the  families  in  the  Rapes  (a  local  name 
of  an  administration  division  of  the 
county)  of  Pevensey  and  Lewes.  Such 
preparations  as  these  l»rought  home  to 
me,  more  convincingly  than  aught  else 
could  have  done,  the  reality  of  the  ter- 
ror inspired  in  all  men's  minds  by  a 
mere  threat  with  which  the  name  of 
Buonaparte  was  associated.  Never 
weary,  too,  were  my  dear  mother  and 
sister  of  listening  to  my  accounts  of  our 
doings  on  the  Baltic,  and.  especially  of 
all  that  had  to  do  with  the  great  Ad- 
miral. It  was  thus  really  that  I  learned 
the  immense  space  that  he  occupied  In 
the  nation's  mind.  Always,  as  I  talked 
with  my  mother  of  Lord  Nelson,  I  was 
partly  conscious  that  she  had  not 
spoken  out  to  me  all  she  had  to  say,  or 
asked  every  question  that  she  had  to 
ask;  but  for  a  while  I  could  not  probe 
to  the  bottom  of  this  matter.  At  length 
It  would  be  denied  no  longer,  and  she 
asked  me  what  truth  there  was  In  the 
stories  of  Lord  Nelson's  relations  with 
the  lady  at  Merton,  Sir  William  Ham- 
ilton's T\ife.  I  was  able  to  speak  with 
most  perfect  confidence  In  his  Lord- 
ship's Integrity,  knowing  In  truth  at 
that  time  nothing  of  the  affair  more 
than  was  common  talk  of  all  men. 
Later,  It  will  appear,  I  came  to  know 
more.  For  the  present  I  was  able  to 
point  out  to  my  good  mother  Lord 
Nelson's  piety,  his  high  sense  of  honor, 
of  duty,  all  of  which  made  It  Inconceiv- 
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able  that  he  could  be  llTing  such  a  life     ter.    All  this  I  told  my  mother,  to  her 


of  deceit  at  the  expense  of  one  whom 
he  ever  represented  as  his  best  friend^ 
I  mean  Sir  William  Hamilton— as  the 
stories  in  the  mouths  of  the  quidnuncs 
would  imply.  Lord  Nelson  in  the  Baltic 
ever  had  his  Bible  beside  his  berth. 
Often  he  would  choose  the  subject  for 
the  chaplain's  discourse  on  a  Sunday. 
In  a  word,  he  was  a  man  of  such  un- 
affected and  deep  piety  that  any  sup- 
position such  as  the  gossip  of  the  time 
suggested  was  quite  inconceivable  on 
the  part  of  any  who  knew  his  charac- 

Loogman't  MftgaBln*. 

{To  he  continued.) 


very  great  comfort  and  content,  for,  as 
she  averred,  it  had  been  a  grievous 
thought  to  her  that  a  man  who  was  the 
natlon*s  hero  and  darling  could  be  set- 
ting so  evil  an  example  as  these  stories 
went  to  show.  Hereafter  she  was  able 
to  bless  Nelson  in  her  thoughts,  and 
mention  him  in  her  prayers,  without 
any  of  the  misgiving  that  she  had  felt 
before  lest  his  private  life  were  alto- 
gether unworthy  of  the  heroic  figure^ 
that  he  made  in  public  affairs. 

Horace  O,  HntcMnson, 
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XVI. 

When  I  was  describing  the  Church 
Ccmgress  at  Brighton,  I  avowed  a  keen 
Interest  in  Clerical  Zoology.  Just  now 
I  am  '^specializing,*'  as  the  educationists 
say,  in  that  agreeable  science.  I  have 
forsaken  the  wider  jQelds  of  Genera  and 
Species,  and  concentrate  my  attention 
on  a  particularly  fine  Specimen.  Ever 
since  the  foggy  night  in  March  when 
Jack  Bumpstead,  to  use  his  own  phrase, 
"got  it  off  his  chest,"  a  livelier  iris  has 
changed  upon  that  burnished  dove;  or, 
to  drop  the  Tennysonian  metaphor, 
there  has  been  a  remarkable  alteration 
in  our  curate's  personal  appearance 
since  he  was  engaged  to  Bertha.  His 
hair,  which  aforetime  looked  as  if  he 
had  been  dragged  through  a  quickset 
hedge  backwards,  is  now  carefully 
I>arted  and  smoothly  brushed,  while  a 
faint  odor  of  lime-juice  glycerine  per- 
vades the  "boudoir"  in  which  he  spends 
most  of  his  time.  His  hands,  which 
were  a  little  unfinished  and  more  than 
a  little  red,  have,  I  fancy,  been  submit- 
ted to  a  process  of  manicure  and  are 
thrust,   all  unwillingly,   into  gants  de 


8udde,  He  has  discarded  the  greased 
shooting-boots  in  which  he  used  to  per-« 
form  his  pastoral  rounds,  in  favor  of 
buttoned  elegancies  from  the  Burlhig- 
tou  Arcade;  and  I  have  even  heard  ru- 
mors of  possible  developments  in  the 
way  of  patent  leather.  The  shapeless 
Jacket  in  which  he  formerly  delighted 
is  now  reserved  for  parochial  visita- 
tion. When  he  comes  to  see  Bertha  he- 
wears  a  well-cut  frock  coat  with  braid- 
ed edgings.  From  his  watch-chain- 
no  longer  silvern,  but  golden— there- 
hangs  a  large  locket  containing  Bertha's 
photograph.  The  whole  edifice  is 
crowned  by  a  "topper"  of  unusual  bril- 
liancy, and  a  neatly  folded  umbrella 
with  a  hooked  handle  of  bamboo  com- 
pletes the  transformation. 

Surveying  these  outward  signs  of  tho 
soft  passion,  Selina,  who  never  does 
things  by  halves,  proclaims  that  Jack 
looks,  as  he  always  did,  like  a  thorough 
gentleman  and  that  for  her  own  part 
she  cannot  conceive  what  anyone  can 
see  to  admire  in  a  namby-pamby  bar- 
ber's-block— by  which  injurious  phrase- 
I  understand  her  to  indicate  her  former 
Idol,  Mr.  Soulsby.     That  divine,  him- 
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self  scrupulous  in  all  matters  of  attire, 
murmurs  approval  of  Bumpstead's  al- 
tered appearance.  **The  interior  man 
was  always  a  gem  of  the  purest  ray; 
but  the  casket  needed  a  little  polish- 
ing." 

The  Fishers  in  Deep  Waters*  how- 
ever, incline  to  a  different  view;  and 
one  or  two  of  them  who  have  toiled 
for  a  considerable  period  and  caught 
nothing,  are  disposed  to  resent  our 
Bertha's  easy  victory,  and  declare  that 
they  always  thought  there  was  a  rather 
worldly  side  to  Mr.  Bumpstead's  char- 
acter and  that  he  is  now  most  suit- 
ably matched.  But,  after  all,  Bertha  is 
the  person  principally  concerned,  and 
she  is  in  a  condition  of  radiant  content- 
ment. She  has  presented  Jack  with  a 
silver  cigarette-case  and  a  sumptuously- 
bound  copy  of  "The  Road-Mender." 
iSiey  have  Just  gone  off  together  to 
the  Academy,  and  have  arranged  with 
Selina  and  me  to  meet  them  for  lunch- 
eon at  the  Carlton.  A  bunch  of  lilies 
of  the  valley  in  Jack's  button-hole  elic- 
ited some  jocose  comment  from  those 
of  us  who  remember  his  studied  dis- 
regard of  appearances  this  time  last 
year;  but  to  all  such  obvious  banter  he 
replies,  with  genial  equanimity,  that 
when  a  chap's  got  to  take  his  girl  out, 
he's  bound  to  tog  himself  up  a  bit 

It  will  be  inferred  from  the  foregoing 
particulars  of  our  young  friend's  devel- 
opment that  the  course  of  true  love  is 
running  smoother  than  it  ran  six  weeks 
ago.  This  is  so;  and  I  attribute  the  im- 
provement, in  great  measure,  to  Selina's 
decisive  action  at  a  critical  moment. 
As  we  saw  last  month,  old  Mr.  Bump- 
stead  tried  conclusions  with  her,  and 
failed— as  many  another  had  failed  on 
many  a  previous  occasion.  As  I  con- 
templated his  discomfiture,  Matthew 
Arnold's  lines  rose  unbidden  to  my 
lips: 

They  out-talk'd  thee,  hlss'd  thee,  tore 

thee? 
Better  men  fared  thus  before  thee; 


Fired  their  ringing  shot  and  pass'd. 
Hotly  charged— and  sank  at  last 

It  needed  only  the  substitution  of  ''She" 
for  "They,"  to  make  the  analogy  per- 
fect 

In  his  conversation  with  us  about  the 
engagement,  old  Bumpstead  "fired  his 
ringing  shot"  at  Absurdity  and  Impos- 
sibility, stipends  and  settlements;  and 
"hotly  charged"  against  the  idea  that 
he  was  to  support  a  daughter-in-law  as 
well  as  a  son.  But  Selina  was  fully 
equal  to  the  assault,  and  the  grand  old 
warrior  "sank  at  last"  If  only  he  had 
consulted  me  beforehand  I  could  have 
told  him  what  would  happen.  He  now 
uses  a  very  different  tone;  says  that 
it's  natural  enough  for  young  people  to 
fall  in  love;  that  certainly  Jack  has 
been  uncommonly  fortunate  in  finding 
such  a  girl  as  Bertha;  that  a  father 
must,  if  necessary,  even  pinch  him- 
self a  little  in  order  to  make  things  pos- 
sible, and  that  he  could  not  bear  the 
feeling  that  his  son  had  any  reason  to 
wish  him  out  of  the  way. 

This  chastened  note  is  as  music  in  the 
ears  of  Selina,  who  never  spares  a  con- 
quered foe.  "Absurd  old  creature!" 
she  exclaims.  "I  thought  he  would 
come  to  his  senses  before  long.  I  real- 
ly believe  he  thought  he  could  intimi- 
date me  with  those  great  spectacles 
and  that  shining  head.  As  if  I  was  go- 
ing to  let  dear  little  Bertha's  life  be 
ruined  to  please  an  old  goose  like  that! 
It  was  nothing  in  the  world  but  stingi- 
ness, and  I  hope  I  let  him  see  that  I 
saw  through  him.  Talking  of  his 
daughter's  fortunes,  indeed!  As  if  any- 
one didn't  know  perfectly  well  that  he 
has  always  been  horrid  to  those  poor 
girls,  and  would  never  leave  them  a 
penny  more  than  he  is  obliged  to!  And 
then  his  impudence  in  talking  about  a 
second  marriage!  Really,  the  vanity  of 
these  old  creatures  is  more  disgusting 
than  their  stinginess.  But  all  the  same, 
my  dear  Robert  you  needn't  give  your- 
self any  credit.     I  firmly  believe  you 
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would  have  let  yourself  be  erawed  over 
by  that  old  goose,  and  talked  into  sac- 
rificing Bertha,  if  I  hadn't  been  there  to 
keep  you  up  to  the  mark.  You  have  no 
more  courage  than  a  mouse,  although 
you  are  9uch  a  size.  It's  I  who  al- 
ways have  to  do  the  fighting." 

It  is  bare  Justice  to  say  that  no  lady 
of  my  acquaintance  is  better  qualified 
for  that  particular  function  tnan  my 
Selina,  for  whom  life  without  contro- 
versy would  have  lost  its  savor.  But 
the  triumph  of  having  subdued  old  Mr. 
Bumpstead  does  not  account  for  the 
whole  of  her  present  elation:  some 
part  of  it,  I  am  persuaded,  ha»  its 
source  in  remoter  memories^  Mentally 
she  is  fighting  all  her  battles  o'er  again« 
and  thrice  she  routs  her  foes,  and  thrice 
she  slays  the  slain.  As  she  sees  Jack 
Bumpstead  figuratively  (and  not  seldom 
literally)  prone  at  her  sister's  feet,  and 
jTlories  in  the  triumph  of  her  tactics, 
she  recalls  that  long-distant  evening  at 
the  Loamshire  Hunt-Ball,  when  I  **sate 
out*'  with  her  after  supper,  and  she  told 
old  Mrs.  Topham-Sawyer  that  I  had 
proposed  and  she  had  accepted  me. 

Meanwhile  1  hear  of  certain  transac- 
tions (which  to  my  unaccustomed  ear 
have  something  of  a  simoniacal  sound) 
between  old  Mr.  Bumpstead  and  the 
octogenarian  Rector  of  Fox-Hole  Mag- 
na; which,  with  the  annexed  parish  of 
Fox-H<rfe  Parva  and  the  chapehry  of 
Cubbington,  has  been,  time  out  of  mind, 
the  Family  Living  of  the  Bumpsteads. 
But  on  these  sacred  topics  a  discreet 
silence  is  advisable;  and  it  has  been 
settled  that  for  the  time  being  at  any 
rate,  Jack  is  to  retain  the  curacy  of 
St.  Ursula's  and  Bertha  to  energize,  as 
usual,  in  her  district  They  are  to  be 
married  at  the  end  of  July,  and,  on 
returning  from  their  honeymoon,  are  to 
establish  themselves  in  a  "Bijou  Resi- 
dence," which  Selina  has  found  for 
them  in  Lower  Stucco  Place.  As  far 
as  I  can  see.  Jack's  contribution  to  the 
furnishing  will  consist  chiefly  of  pipe- 


racks,  pewter  pots,  and  framed  photo- 
graphs of  college  groups  and  football 
teams.  But  Bertha  has  a  very  pretty 
tsflte  in  decoration;  makes  long  voyages 
of  discovery  to  Wardour  Street  and 
Brompton  Koad,  and  is  in  constant  cor- 
respondence with  Maple  and  Liberty. 
Of  course,  the  tromseau  engages  Sell- 
na's  closest  attention,  and  it  is  distinct- 
ly understood  that  dear  old  Mrs.  Top- 
ham-Sawyer  is  to  pay  for  it  In  the 
matter  of  presents,  Selina  has  refur- 
bished some  rather  pretty  amethysts 
which  were  given  to  her  by  an  aunt  in 
India,  and  may  therefore  escape  recog- 
nition; and  I  have  added  an  Oriental 
Zircon— a  stone  much  to  be  commended 
to  those  who  wish  to  combine  splen- 
dor with  economy.  The  Cashingtons, 
rightly  determined  to  lead  the  fasliion 
of  Stuccovia,  have  given  a  diamond 
star,  and  the  Bounderleys  have  followed 
at  a  respectful  distance  with  a  coral 
locket  Old  Lady  Farringford  has  sent 
a  print  of  Queen  Victoria's  coronation 
in  a  maple  frame,  which  formerly 
adorned  her  back  dining-room— not,  of 
course,  because  it  costs  her  nothing, 
but  because  "You  see,  my  dear  it's  so 
appropriate  to  the  present  year." 

Tom  Tbpham-Sawyer  with  delicate 
pleasantry,  says:  "I  suppose  you  expect 
me  to  fork  out  a  cheque;  and  all  I  can 
say  is  that,  if  you  do,  you'll  find  your- 
selves Jolly  well  mistaken.  My  mother's 
Jointure  is  quite  ridiculous  for  the  size 
of  the  property.  I  don't  believe  she 
can  spend  half  of  it  The  girls*  for- 
tunes were  settled  in  the  days  when 
land  paid.  My  income  isn't  half  what 
It  was  when  I  succeeded;  and  Beach, 
with  his  blooming  Budgets,  has  pretty 
well  done  for  me.  It's  all  mighty  fine 
to  talk  about  Income-Tax.  Pretty  soon 
It  will  be  all  Tax  and  no  Income.  So  if 
I  come  down  with  something  towards 
the  expense  of  the  Breakfast,  that's 
Just  about  as  much  as  I  can  manage." 

It  will  be  Inferred  from  this  Ingen- 
uous allocution  that  Bertha  is  to  be 
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married  at  the  Sawpits.    At  first  there 
was  some  talk  of  a  wedding  at  St 
Ursula's,  and  it  was  to  have  been  made 
*  an  occasion  of  high  parochial  festivity. 
Mr.    Soulsby   wrote   a   new   weddlng- 
hymn—or,  as  he  preferred  to  call  It  a 
*'sacred  eplthalamium''— which  was  to 
have  been  sung  to  music  composed  by 
Mrs.   Soulsby.     The  Fishers  in  Deep 
Waters  were  to  have  walked  in  pro- 
cession behind  the  bridesmaids,  and  the 
bridegroom  was  to  have  been  attended 
by  a  deputation  of  grateful  shop-as- 
sistants, whose  teeth  had  been  knocked 
down  their  throats  at  the  Parochial 
Club.    All  this  would  have  been,  to  use 
the  Vicar's  favorite  phrase,  "very  teach- 
ing" ;   but  Bertha  set  her  face  against 
it    with    unmistakable    determination. 
The  fact  is  that  Mr.  Soulsby's  matri- 
monial ministrations  are  a  little  at  a 
discount  in  Stuccovia.    His  taste  in  ar- 
ranging an  arch  of  artificial  palms  over 
the  chancel  gate  Is  unequalled,  and  his 
white    stole    embroid^red    with    love- 
knots  and  arrows,  is  the  envy  of  all 
his  clerical  brethren;  but  his  oratorical 
instinct    sometimes   runs    away    with 
him,    and    the    extempore    harangues 
which  he  substitutes  for  the  prescribed 
discourse  about  Abraham  and   Sarah 
are  not  always  felicitous.     Only  the 
other  day  the  Barrington-Bounderleys' 
eldest  girl  was  married  at  St.  Ursula's 
to    General    Padmore— who    certainly 
had  one  wife  In  Brompton  Cemetery, 
even  if  we  leave  out  of  account  his 
Indian  experiences,  of  which  old  Lady 
Farringf ord  had  heard  a  good  deal  from 
her  late  husband.     As  this  blushing 
bridegroom  rose  slowly  from  his  knees, 
rendered  a  little  stiff 

By  pangs  arthritic  that  infest  the  toe 
Of  libertine  excess, 

the  undaunted  Soulsby  opened  his  dis- 
course: "Dear  brother  and  sister,  you 
are  entering  on  a  new  phase  of  being. 
Strange  and  untried  experiences  lie  be- 
fore  you.     You   will   encounter   little 


trials  of  temper,  little  demands  of  daily 
self -surrender,  of  which  you  have  hith- 
erto known  nothing";  and,  after  a  good 
deal  of  maundering  eloquence  on  this 
infelicitous  topic,  ended  by  saying  that 
the  knot  which  he  had  Just  tied  was 
tied  for  ever,  and  that  General  and  Mrs. 
Padmore  were  man  and  wife  to  all 
eternity. 

This  misplaced  rhetoric  roused  all  Se- 
lina's  ire.  "Did  you  ever  hear  such 
stuff?"  she  exclaimed  as  the  wedding 
guests  fought  their  way  into  the  porch. 
'^Strange  and  untried  experiences,  in- 
deed! Poor  Hiidegarde  Bounderley  is 
inexperienced  enough,  I  admit;  but 
it  must  be  forty  years  if  it's  an  hour 
since  that  dreadful  old  General  was 
first  married.  And  as  for  all  that  non- 
sense about  Eternity,  I  should  like  to 
know  what  the  last  Mrs.  Padmore 
thinks  of  it— let  alone  the  colored  lady 
in  Upper  Burmah.  Really  Mr.  Soulsby 
might  have  found  out  that  the  bride- 
groom had  been  married  again  and 
again,  and  have  contented  himself  with 
the  Prayer  Book,  which,  at  any  rate, 
steers  clear  of  these  difflcultieB." 

It  probably  was  the  recollection  o( 
this  oratorical  miscarriage  which  gov- 
erned Bertha's  decision.  Anyhow,  she 
said  that  she  must  and  would  be  mar- 
ried at  home,  and  that  the  ceremony 
should  be  performed  by  their  dear  old 
Vicar,  Mr.  Borum,  who  christened  her 
and  prepared  her  for  Confirmation.  To 
this  arrangement  Selina,  who  had  been 
a  little  apprehensive  that  Bertha  might 
wish  to  be  married  from  our  house,  and 
might  thereby  involve  us  in  a  good 
deal  of  expense,  yielded  a  fervent  as- 
sent; adding  that  though,  to  be  sure, 
poor  old  Borum  mumbled  dreadfully, 
and  generally  lost  his  place,  still  be 
was  infinitely  preferable  to  Mr.  Souls- 
by, whose  flummery  addresses,  all  about 
mystic  bonds  and  eternal  unions,  had 
often  made  her  feel  quite  uncomfort- 
able. 
As   I    write  these   lines,    the   chilly 
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blast  of  May  shakes  the  window  panes, 
and  the  "unwelcome  wild  North-East- 
er" penetrates  the  Jerry-built  walls  of 
Stucco  Square.  These  cheerful  tokens 
of  Incipient  Summer  remind  me  that  we 
are  approaching  a  season  dedicated  to 
national  festiyity.  Even  the  prepara- 
tions for  Bertha's  wedding  must  re- 
lax their  intensity  till  the  Coronation  is 
over.  During  the  month  of  June  we 
shall  live  in  a  whirl  of  patriotic  ex- 
citement, and  the  premonitory  symp- 
toms are  already  beginning  to  make 
themselves  felt  Even  the  placid  pulse 
of  Stuccovia  beats  more  quickly,  and 
the  madness  stirs  all  bloods.  Old  Lady 
Farringford,  who  improvidently  cut  up 
the  train  which  she  wore  in  1838  into 
pelisses  for  the  present  Lord  Farring- 
ford and  his  brothers,  declines  to  at- 
tend the  ceremony,  but  has  enriched 
the  Parish  Magazine  with  some  "Rec- 
ollections of  the  last  Coronation," 
which  her  admirers  call  "chatty"  and 
"chirpy,"  and  her  enemies  stigmatize 
as  doddering.  Soulsby  has  conceived  a 
highly  spiritual  design  for  the  Paro- 
chial Dinner  to  the  Poor:  the  eating 
and  drinking  kre  to  be  cut  down  to 
mixed  biscuits  and  lemomade,  and  there 
is  to  be  no  tobacco;  but  each  diner  is 
to  receive  a  "Souvenir  Edition  of  the 
Coronation  Service,"  printed  on  vellum 
and  bound  in  Royal  red. 

The  Burlington-Bounderleys  who  will 
be  in  the  Abbey  are  naturally  a  little 
elated.  Mrs.  Bounderley  gives  pri- 
vate views  of  the  gown  which  she  in- 
tends to  wear,  and  Bounderley  retails 
conversations  with  Lord  Hugh  Cecil 
about  the  spiritual  significance  of  the 
ceremony.  "I  said  to  him,  'Hugh,  my 
dear  boy,  you've  put  the  thing  in  an  en- 
tirely new  light  to  me.  Your  father 
couldn't  have  done  it  better.  By  the 
way  I  hope  there's  no  truth  in  this  ru- 
mor of  his  retiring  directly  after  the 
Coronation?  Tell  him,  from  me  that 
if  he'll  stick  to  us,  we'll  stick  to 
him.' " 
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For  some  time  past  Selina  has  been 
worrying  my  life  out  about  places  for 
the  Procession.  She  had  "no  notion  of 
paying  a  fortune  for  the  privilege  of 
getting  sunstroke  on  an  open  stand." 
and  was  bitterly  sarcastic  at  my  fail- 
ure to  obtain  seats  at  Boodles'. 

"That's  you  all  over,  Robert— mud- 
dling away  all  your  time  in  those 
stupid  clubs;  and  then,  when  Just  for 
once  in  a  lifetime  they  might  be  useful, 
making  a  mess  of  the  whole  thing. 
You  will  never  persuade  me  that  you 
couldn't  have  got  the  seats  if  you  had 
been  a  little  sharper.  My  own  be- 
Uef  is  that  you  didn't  try." 

"That  was  the  song,  the  song  for  me" 
during  the  greater  part  of  April  aiUl 
May;  but  presently  the  tune  was 
changed  by  a  most  opportune  interven- 
tion. 

Young  Lady  Farringford,  whose  hus- 
band is  always  fishing  when  he  Isn't 
hunting  or  shooting  and  therefore  has 
no  house  in  London,  wrote  to  Selina, 
and  made  an  unexpected  offer.  With  a 
magnificence  worthy  of  her  father, 
Solomon  Van  Oof,  who  made  the  cor- 
ner in  canvas-backed  ducks,  this  royal 
daughter  of  the  great  Republic  offered 
to  take  our  modest  residence  at  a  hun- 
dred pounds  a  week  for  the  month  of 
June,  provided  that  we  left  servants  in 
the  house,  writing-paper  in  the  blotting- 
books,  flowers  in  the  vases,  and  dinner 
ordered  at  9  sharp.  For  one  moment 
Selina  hesitated.  Budffe,  said  the  Fiend 
of  Cupidity.  Budge  not,  said  the  Con- 
science of  Birth. 

"Certainly,  it  is  very  disgusting  that 
we  should  see  nothing  of  the  Corona- 
tion, and  people  like  Lady  Farringford 
and  Mrs.  Bounderley  should  actually  be 
in  the  Choir.  But,  as  Robert  has  mis- 
managed so  dreadfully  at  his  clubs  I 
suppose  it  can't  be  helped.  And,  for 
my  own  part,  I  shall  be  glad  of  a  little 
quiet  after  all  the  toil  of  getting 
Bertha's  trousseau.  So  we  shall  go 
down    to    Loamshire,    and    stay    with 
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mamma  till  the  wedding  19  over.  Of 
course,  Bertha  will  go  with  us,  and 
Jack  will  come  down  as  often  as  mam- 
ma will  have  him.  And,  aft^  the  wed- 
ding, there  will  be  visits;  and,  what 
with  one  thing  and  what  with  another, 
I  don't  suppose  we  shall  be  settled  here 
again  before  the  winter." 

And  so  my  fate  is  fixed.  For  an  in- 
definite period  I  am  to  be  exiled  from 
my  beloved  London,  and  of  necessity 
the  Londoner's  Log-Book  comee  to  an 
end.  'To-morrow  we  part  company, 
and  each  man  for  himself  sails  over 
the  inQtM  wquor.'* 

With  prophetic  gaze  I  look  ahead, 
and  see  the  day  of  departure,  and  the 
luggage-laden  cabd  standing  at  oui 
door.  Muggins  is  struggling  with  Se- 
llna's  largest  trunk,  and  a  little  group 

The  Oonihm  Mniarine. 


of  neighbors  is  gathered  on  the  pave« 
ment. 

Robert:  "Good-bye,  Soulsby;  don't 
overdo  yourself  with  that  Parochial 
Dinner.  Good-bye,  Bounderley;  let  me 
know  if  the  King  nods  to  you  at  the 
Coronation.  Good-bye,  Jack;  I  sup- 
pose we  shall  see  you  down  at  The 
Sawpits  before  v^y  long.  Gk>od-bye, 
everybody." 

Selina:  Do  get  in,  Robert  I'm  sure 
you  have  said  good-bye  often  enough. 
We're  not  going  to  the  North  Pole.  I 
know  we  will  be  late.  How  tiresome 
yon  are!  and  what  an  age  Muggins 
takes  to  get  that  trunk  up!  Robert,  if 
you  don't  get  in  I  shall  certainly  go  on 
without  you.  Euston  Station,  cabman, 
and  please  drive  as  fast  as  you  can. 
Robert,  get  inT 

End.) 


THE  KAISEE'S  FLEET. 


For  fourteen  years  we  have  plumed 
ourselves  upon  the  determination 
which  was  revealed  by  the  passing  of 
the  Naval  Defence  Act  The  nation 
pledged  itself  to  spend  nearly  twenty- 
two  millions  sterling  in  strengthening 
the  British  Fleet  The  House  of  Com- 
mons was  not  a  little  surprised  at  its 
temerity  and  extravagance.  If,  how- 
ever, this  act  of  marine  insurance  is 
reviewed  in  the  light  of  later  events, 
and  if  we  bear  in  mind  the  wealth  of 
this  country  and  its  geographical  situ- 
ation, its  scattered  Empire,  amounting 
to  nearly  a  quarter  of  the  globe,  and 
Its  mercantile  navy,  which  is  still  equal 
to  the  merchant  shipping  of  all  the 
other  Great  Powers  combined,  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  expenditure  on  this  meas- 
ure of  Imperial  insurance  is  not  so  ap- 
parent We  have  now  a  standard  by 
which  to  measure  the  greatness  of  our 


achievement.  If  the  circumstances  of 
the  two  countries  are  considered,  the 
British  Act  shrinks  into  insignificance 
in  comparison  with  the  German  Navy 
BUI  of  190U,  which  authorizes  the  ex;- 
penditure  of  73,000,000Z.  on  new  men- 
of-war  and  13,000,0001.  on  dockyards  in 
which  they  can  be  repaired.  Great  as 
is  the  outlay  which  is  being  made  from 
year  to  year  in  accordance  with  this 
scheme,  the  dominant  feature  of  the 
Bill  is  its  statesmanlike  completeness. 
The  British  Naval  Defence  Act  was 
sadly  lacking  in  foresight  It  aimed 
merely  at  the  provison  of  ships,  and  in 
subsequent  years  the  Admiralty  have 
been  struggling  to  repair  the  omissions 
—to  supply  crews  to  man  the  vessels, 
dockyards  in  which  to  repair  them,  and 
ammunition  and  stores  with  which  to 
send  them  to  sea.  The  German  meas- 
ure takes  account  of  all  the  needs  of 
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the  fleet  which  it  is  to  create.  It  pro- 
vides for  the  gradual  growth  of  the 
number  of  officers  from  1,285  to  3,090, 
while  the  crews  will  be  increased  from 
21,528  to  55,809.  It  makes  provision 
for  every  detail  of  the  ships  down  to 
the  last  rivet,  to  the  smallest  midshlp« 
man  and  the  least  important  man  in 
the  ships'  companies,  while  the  exten- 
sion of  the  organization  at  the  great 
naval  ports  and  at  the  headquarters  at 
Berlin  will  proceed  pari  passu  with  the 
construction  of  the  men-of-war. 

But  the  central  fact  in  this  BUI  is  the 
building  of    the  ships,  which  will  in- 
clude thirty-eight  battleships,  and  four- 
teen large  and  thirty-eight  small  cruis- 
ers—in short,  a  new  fleet.    After  these 
vessels  have  been  completed  they  will 
form  the  battle  squadrons  and  scouts 
of  the   German   Empire,   and   behind 
them  will  be  other  ships  of  older  date, 
wliich  will  form    a  valuable  reserve. 
The  Kaiser  has  adopted  a  variation  of 
the  standard  of  age  of  the  British  Ad- 
miralty.   A  battleship,  it  is  held,  will 
become    ineffective    at    the    end    of 
twenty-five  years,  and  a  cruiser  at  the 
end    of  twenty    years,  and  as    ships 
reach  the  age  specified  for  each  class, 
they  arc  replaced  by  new  ones.    The 
new  vessels  will  be  built  at  once,  but 
the  old  ones  will  continue  to  figure  in 
the  Navy  as  reserves  for  the  purpose 
of  local  defence.  Consequently,  in  1920, 
when  the  Bill  will  have  run  its  course 
and  done  its  work,  the  German  Navy 
will  comprise  fifty-five  battleships,  of 
which    thirty-eight   will    be    thorough 
modem  vessels,  while  the  other  seven- 
teen, though  old,  will  be  fit  for  useful 
service   near  a   base.*     Behind   these 
battleships  will  be  the  fifty-two  cruis- 
ers already  mentioned,  and  fiotillas  of 
torpedo  craft.  This  will  be  the  strength 
of  the  German  Fleet  in  1920.    How  will 
it  compare  with  the  British  Fleet?    In- 
cluding all  the  ships  building  we  pos- 
sess forty-three  battleships    launched 

I  «*Qerman  Empire  of  To-Day." 


since  the  passing  of  the  Naval  Defence 
Act.     If  we  continue  to  build  at  the 
present  rate  of  two  battleships  a  year 
we    shall    have    forty-one    battleships 
with  modern  equipment  In  1920,  with 
a  certain  number  of  older  ships.     In 
other  words,  eighteen  years  hence  the 
British  battle  squadron  will  hie  three 
battleships  stronger  tlian  that  of  Ger- 
many.   The  prospect  is  tliat  not  oniy 
will  Germany  be  the  second  greatest 
naval  Power  in  the  world,  but  in  nu- 
merical strength  her  battle  squadrons 
will  compare  with  ours,  and  will  cer- 
tainly exceed  in    fighting  value  such 
ships  as  we  shall  be  able  to  allocate  to 
the  defence  of  the  "near  seas."    She  al- 
ready possesses  in  her  First  Squadron 
a  force  8uperi<H:  to  any  which  we  main- 
tain   outside   the    Mediterranean.      It 
comprises  eight  battleships  and  a  pro- 
portion   of    cruisers,    a    homogeneous 
force  of  five  of  the  latest  Kaiser  class 
and  three  of   the  Brandenburg   class, 
with  a  large  reserve  of  old^  vessels. 
In  1920  tliis  squadron  with  its  reserves 
will  have  grown  to  thirty-four  battle- 
ships, half  of  which  will  always  be  in 
commission.  The  truth  is  tliat  Germany 
can  now,  and  will  in  the  future,  con- 
centrate her  fieet  in  the  North   Sea, 
whereas  we  have  claims  in  the  Medi- 
terranean and  in  the  Far  East,  where 
we  rub  shoulders  with  France  and  Rus- 
sia, not  to  mention  our  increasing  co- 
lonial responsibilities  in  the  Pacific  and 
the  Atlantic.    Great  as  is  the  Empire, 
great  must  be  the     protection  that  is 
afforded  to  it.  Germany  has  as  yet  only 
a  small  oversea  empire,  and  her  sea- 
borne trade  bears  no  comparison  with 
ours.    The  wars  of  the  future  will  be 
to   some  extent  commercial   wars— at 
least  this  will  be  the  first  phase  of  a 
naval  struggle—and  the  German  people 
are  already  preparing  for  the  burdens 
they   are   only   too   anxious   to   bear. 
There  is  no  parallel  in  history  to  such 
statesmanlike  foresight  as  is  embodied 
in  the  German  Na\T  Bill.    It  has  been 
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passed  not  because  Germany  has  vast 
territories,  peoples,  or  trade,  which  re- 
quire snfefiTuarding  by  a  fleet,  but  be- 
cause the  German  nation,  and  particu- 
larly the  Kaiser  himself,  has  faith  in 
the  future,  and  Is  determined  to  be  pre- 
pared. In  this  Bill  can  be  recognized 
the  magnificent  conceptlonof  a  prophet 
Most  of  the  members  of  the  Reichstag 
who  voted  for  this  great  insurance 
scheme  knew  well  that  they  would  not 
live  to  see  many  of  the  great  ships 
which  it  is  to  call  into  life.  Led  by  the 
Emperor  they  had  faith.  They  will  not 
walk  the  decks  of  the  great  ironclads 
and  swift  scouts  of  war,  but  theirs  will 
be  the  glory  of  the  day  when  the  Ger- 
man Navy  rides  the  ocean  in  all  its 
majesty,  and  they  have  been  content  to 
take  upon  themselves  the  sacrifices  of 
the  present  for  the  sake  of  those  who 
will  come  after. 

It  may  be  that  the  conception  of  a 
powerful  navy  emanated  from  Prince 
Bismarck,  but  it  was  the  Emperor,  the 
student  of  war,  and  would-be  architect 
of  a  great  oversea  empire,  who  gave  it 
shape.  He  it  was  who  encouraged,  if 
he  did  not  start,  the  German  Navy 
League.  It  is  his  brother.  Prince  Henry 
of  Prussia,  who,  at  the  Emperor's  wish, 
has  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  this 
national  movement,  which  has  awak- 
ened on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  a  real- 
ization of  the  meaning  of  sea-power. 
The  organization  has  rapidly  spread 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  Empire,  and  it  now  boasts  of  600,- 
000  members.  The  membership  is  still 
Increasing  and  its  financial  resources 
are  so  great  that  it  Is  able  to  flood  the 
German  States  with  naval  literature, 
and  with  pictures  of  the  ships  and  of 
evolutions  carried  out  at  sea,  so  that 
landsmen  who  have  never  been  to  the 
coast  may  become  Interested  in  the 
growing  marine  strength  of  the  Empire. 
At  the  head  of  the  agitation  for  a 
strong  navy  the  Emperor  from  the  first 
has  placed  himself— himself  studying 


all  the  problems  that  the  construction 
of  a  modem  fleet  suggests,  himself 
drawing  charts  to  indicate  the  relative 
strength  of  the  navies  of  the  world,  and 
to  point  the  moral  of  Germany's  weak- 
ness, and  himself  seizing  every  oppor- 
tunity, the  launch  of  some  armor-clad 
or  fleet  cruiser,  or  the  farewell  to  a 
crew  bound  for  foreign  service,  to 
pieach  to  his  people  the  gospel  of  sea- 
power.  He  has  inspired,  coaxed,  and 
almost  dragooned  his  advisers,  and  the 
BUI  of  1900  is  the  first  great  monument 
of  his  reign.  What  is  the  ambition  of 
the  Kaiser  and  those  who  speak  and 
act  for  him?  In  the  preamble  to  the 
Navy  Bill  occurs  this  statement: 

Germany  must  have  a  fleet  of  such 
strength  that  a  war  even  against  the 
mightiest  naval  Power  would  involve 
such  risks  as  to  threaten  the  supremacy 
of  that  Power. 

For  this  purpose  it  Is  not  absolutely 
necessary  that  the  German  Fleet  should 
be  as  strong  as  that  of  the  greatest 
naval  Po\>ner,  because  generally  a  great 
sea  Power  will  not  be  in  a  posltlcm  to 
concentrate  all  its  forces  against  us. 
But  even  if  it  should  succeed  in  meet- 
ing us  in  superior  force,  the  enemy 
would  be  so  much  weakened  in  over- 
coming the  resistance  of  a  strong  Ger- 
man Fleet  that,  if  a  victory  were 
gained,  the  foe's  supremacy  would  not 
be  secured  to  it  by  a  suflflcient  fleet  for 
the  time  being. 

The  greatest  sea  Power  Is  and  must 
be  Great  Britain.  The  purpose  of  the 
Increase  In  the  German  Fleet  cannot 
be  more  clearly  indicated  than  it  is  by 
this  short  quotation. 

There  are  two  sides  to  every  picture, 
and  the  energy  which  the  Emperor  is 
showing  in  strengthening  the  position 
of  the  Navy  League  Is  due  to  the 
knowledge  that  powerful  forces  are 
ranged  against  the  successful  operation 
of  the  measure.  Germany  is  not  rich, 
and  it  is  passing  through  a  period  of 
commercial  embarrassment,  the  end  of 
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which  cannot  be  foreseen.  Already  the 
burden  of  taxation  presses  heavily  ou 
the  population,  and  must  press  still 
more  heavily  as  year  by  year,  on  a  slid- 
ing scale,  the  demands  for  the  fleet  in- 
crease. A  great  influence  against  the 
growth  in  naval  expenditure  is  wielded 
by  the  Socialists.  Socialism  has  honey- 
combed the  Empire,  and  may  become 
an  obstacle  to  the  realizaticHi  of  the 
Emperor's  dreams.  Rigorous  legisla- 
tion may  for  a  time  appear  to  silence 
the  movement,  but  under  an  increasing 
burden  of  taxation,  coupled  with  the 
flow  of  population  into  the  already 
over-pjppulated  tovnis,  and  the  swelling 
repugnance  to  conscription.  Socialism 
will  not  lack  the  soil  for  steady  growth. 
Though  the  Navy  Bill  has  been  passed, 
its  purpose  is  not  yet  accomplished,  and 
many  events  are  possible.  At  present, 
however,  the  Bill  exists  and  is  being 
yearly  carried  into  effect,  and  it  must 
be  reckoned  with  as  the  expression  of 
national  purpose.' 

The  number  of  ships  which  are  being 
built  for  the  German  Fleet  has  been 
indicated,  but  we  should  make  a  seri- 
ous mistake  if  we  assumed  that  the 
strength  of  the  squadrons  which  are 
now  being  constructed  will  be  assess- 
able by  the  simple  mode  of  "counting 
noses.'*  The  Kaiser  has  inspired  the 
Bill  which  is  giving  the  nation  these 
men-of-war,  and  he  is  also  inspiring 
those  who  will  man  them— and  his 
watchword  is  efficiency.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  appreciate  the  value  of  the 
German  Fleet  unless  the  personality  of 
the  Emperor  himself,  reflected  in  the 
thoughts  and  words  and  acts  of  every 
officer,  man,  and  boy  Is  recognized.  We 
have  a  Royal  Navy;  G^ermany  has  a 
Marine  Kdniglich  und  KcUserUeh,  a  navy 
of  the  King  and  Emperor.  It  Is  a  per- 
sonal force.  The  Kaiser  is  at  its  head 
literally  as  well  as  nominally.  His  Ma- 
jesty studies  with  patient  care  Its  me- 

>  Already  Oermany  potsesses,  or  has  began, 
thirty-one  battleships,  fourteen  large  cmis- 


chanlcal  development,  settles  the  move- 
ments of  the  ships,  approves  the  ap- 
pointments of  all  the  officers,  and 
himself  selects  those  who  fill  the  high- 
est and  most  responsible  positions 
afloat  and  in  the  bmreaux  ashore.  On 
the  decks  of  the  vessels  one  sees  the 
portrait  of  this  "father  of  his  people," 
and  sharing  all  the  buffeting  of  the 
seas,  the  cold  of  vrinter  and  the  heat  of 
summer,  the  isolaticHi  of  the  boundless 
ocean  and  the  stem  regimen  of  the 
naval  life,  is  the  Emperor's  brother. 
Prince  Henry  of  Prussia.  His  Imperial 
EUghness,  smart  in  bearing,  with  bright 
blue  eyes,  fair  hair,  and  trim  beard  and 
moustache  and  the  fair  complexion  of 
a  Dane,  looks  every  inch  the  modern 
sailor.  After  twenty-five  years  in  the 
Navy,  filling  all  the  usual  subordinate 
positions  in  turn,  he  has  risen  step  by 
step  to  the  rank  of  vice-admiral,  and 
has  the  command  of  the  First  Squad- 
ron of  the  Fl,eet,  the  finest  collection  of 
ships  in  Europe,  excepting  only  the 
British  force  of  thirteen  battleships  in 
the  Mediterranean,  The  presence  of 
the  Emperor's  younger  brother,  the 
portraits  of  the  ruler  of  the  German 
Empire,  the  regulations  bearing  the 
Kaiser's  sign  manual— everything  im- 
presses a  visitor  to  the  ships  with  the 
conviction  that  this  is  a  personally  in- 
spired force;  and  yet  the  sight  of  the 
boards  on  which  are  set  out  each 
month's  national  anniversaries,  great 
victories  or  royal  birthdays,  reminds 
one  also  that  it  is  a  great  naticHial 
force,  and  that  the  Emperor  would 
have  his  officers  and  men  good  lovers 
of  the  State,  and  proud  of  the  Double 
Eagle,  as  well  as  loyal  subjects. 

During  the  visit  of  Prince  Henry  of 
Prussia  and  his  squadron  to  Ireland 
early  this  summer  I  was  enabled  by  the 
kindness  of  Captain  Coerper,  the  Ger- 
man naval  attach^  in  London,  to  be- 
come better  acquainted  with  the  ships 

ers,  and  thirty -three  smaller  cmisers.  Last 
year  five  flrst-olass  battleships  were  launched. 
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and  crews  than  I  had  been,  and  the  ex- 
perience was  most  interesting  and  in- 
structing.   The  very  appearance  of  the 
vessels    strikes    one    as    businesslike. 
From  masthead  to  waterline  they  are 
painted  in  French  gray,  the  monotony 
unrelieved    by    a    single    contrasting 
color;  all  is  the  same  uncheerful  tint 
It  is  the  color  of  efficiency  afloat  ac- 
cording to  the  experiments  of  the  (Jer-. 
man  naval  staff.    It  gives  the  nearest 
approach  to  invisibility  that  can  be  ob- 
tained under  the  most  usual  conditions 
at  sea.  It  does  not  look  pretty,  but  then 
German  ships  are  not  intended  to  ap- 
peal to    the  eye  of  the    artist  but  are 
meant  to  evade  the  eye  of  the  enemy. 
Though  British  ships  in  hot  climates 
are  still  white  and  yachtlike,  and  the 
ships  on  the  home  and  other  stations 
have  black  hulls,  with  a  red  band  at 
the  waterline  and  a  white  streak  from 
stem  to  stem  higher  up,  and  the  fun- 
nels and  masts  are  of  a  buff  tint,  all 
fancy  decorations  of  men-of-war  are 
going  out  of  fashion.    The  nations  are 
learning  that  warships  exist  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  flghting,  and  that  the 
less  conspicuous  they  are  the  better 
chance  they  will  have  in  an  encounter. 
One  of  the    surprises  on  board  the 
German  vessels  was  the  discovery  that 
the  painting  of  the  ships  is  provided 
for  entirely  out  of  national  funds.  This 
is  not  the  custom  of  the  British  Fleet. 
With  us  the  Admiralty  make  an  allow- 
ance of  paint,  which  is  issued,  to  <iuote 
Admiral     Sir    Frederick    Bedford,     a 
former    Lord    of    the    Admiralty,    on 
the      calculation     that     all     weather 
work    outside    and    inside    has    one 
coat    every     four    months,     and    be- 
tween   decks    every    twelve    months. 
If  this  allowance  of  paint  only  were 
used,  British  men-of-war  would  not  be 
the  spotless  palaces  of  smartness  that 
they  are.    Consequently,  as  the  paint- 
work is  the  special  province  of  the 
commander  of  every  battleship,  or  first 
lieutenant  in  the  case  of  a  small  vessel, 


and  officers  know  that  a  dirty  ship 
means  no  promotion,  a  good  deal  more 
paint  is  used  than  is  provided  by  the 
authcnrities.  Officers  pay  out  of  their 
own  pockets  for  the  additional  paint 
that  they  require,  or  if  their  means  are 
slender  and  they  are  smart  •'thieves** 
—in  a  naval  sense— they  obtain  it  sur- 
reptitiously from  the  dockyard.  This 
latter  means  is  recognized  in  the  Navy 
as  a  legitimate  form  of  piracy,  and 
there  is  not  a  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 
who  does  not  know  how  this  method 
of  "stealing"  is  practised.  In  the  Navy 
stories  are  told  of  officers  who  have 
spent  over  2002.  a  year  in  supplement- 
ing the  official  allowance,  because  if  he 
has  money  it  is  very  much  easier  for 
an  officer  to  dip  into  his  pocket  than  to 
"steal.**  Officers  are  bound  to  do  one 
or  the  other.  As  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling 
remarked  in  The  Fleet4n'Being: 

A  ship  who  attempted  to  dress  on  her 
service  allowance  of  paint  would  in 
three  months  be  as  disreputable  as  a 
batteiy  or  regiment  which  kept  Its 
mess  or  band  on  the  strict  army  footing. 
Therefore  over  and  above  everything 
that  they  may  secure  by  strategy  and 
foresight,  the  officers  must  dip  into 
their  own  pockets  to  supply  the  many 
trifles  (none  of  them  cheap)  which 
make  for  the  smartness  of  the  ship. 

This  under-allowance  of  paint  is  one 
of  the  traditions  of  the  service.  Lords 
of  the  Admiralty  may  come  and  Lords 
of  the  Admiralty  may  go,  but  none  tries 
to  change  it.  The  German  Navy  is  the 
youngest  in  Europe.  It  is  encumbered 
by  few  traditions,  and  only  thoee  which 
are  good  are  respected,  and  thus  it 
happens  that  the  State  and  not  the 
naval  commander  or  first-lieutenant 
pays  for  the  paint  But  are  the  Ger- 
man ships  smart  in  appearance?  It  may 
be  asked.  I  have  never  seen  a  vessel 
with  cleaner  paint,  gray  of  course,  on 
the  parts  exposed  to  the  weather,  or 
more  spotlessly  white  between  decks, 
and  I  visited  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm  //.,  the 
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tattleshlp  to  which  I  specially  refer, 
on  the  afternoon  after  ahe  had  coaled, 
as  Captain  GttUch  apologetically  ex- 
plained to  me. 

One  notable  feature  of  the  German 
ships  is  that  there  are  no  wooden  decks 
to  be  continually  '^holystoned"  and  no 
brasswork  to  be  continually  polished 
by  the  crews.  From  end  to  end  of  the 
ships,  when  seen  in  the  most  brilliant 
sunshine,  as  I  was  able  to  view  them, 
there  was  not  a  gleam  from  a  square 
inch  of  metal-work,  brass  or  steel. 
Everything  was  hidden  under  a  pall  of 
gray.  This  means  that  the  crew  are 
spared  the  endless  rubbing  and  polish- 
ing which  occupy  so  much  of  the  time 
of  a  British  bluejacket  A  British 
sailor  some  time  each  day  is  engaged 
upon  housemaid's  work.  Another 
branch  of  this  maidenly  profession 
which  he  has  to  follow  is  the  washing 
and  scrubbing  of  the  wooden  decks.  In 
the  new  German  ships  of  the  splendid 
Kaiser  class  there  are  no  wooden  decks 
to  be  "holystoned**  to  keep  them  white 
and  smooth.  The  weather-decks  are 
laid  with  a  light  reddish-colored  ce- 
ment When  it  is  dirty  the  hose  is 
turned  on  and  in  a  moment  it  is  clean 
again.  Moreover,  while  the  wood  laid 
on  the  steel  decks  of  British  ships 
would  splinter  under  gunfire,  this  ce- 
ment would  not  and  nothing  could  look 
more  smart  than  this  hard  even  mar 
terial,  with  its  slightly  rough  surface 
which  prevents  the  foot  slipping.  Not 
only  have  the  German  constructors 
abolished  wood  on  the  weather-deck, 
but  down  below  there  are  few  wooden 
fittings  and  the  covered  decks  are  laid 
with  a  kind  of  lineolum,  which  is  silent 
to  the  tread,  and  cleaned  with  ease.  It 
is  true  that  the  sides  of  the  cabins  are 
of  wood,  but  these  could  be  cleared 
away  in  a  few  hours  before  going  into 
action.  The  formula  in  the  British 
Fleet  in  the  past  has  been,  **Oh,  we  can 
clear  all  the  dangerous  wood  away  be- 
fore we  go  into  action.*'     The  formula 


in  the  German  Navy  is,  "We  will  put 
nothing  in  the  ships  that  is  not  c<m- 
ducive  to  fighting  efildency,  except  a 
bare  minimum  that  makes  tor  com- 
fort" The  result  of  the  two  policies  is 
that  the  German  ships  are  cumbered 
with  few  unnecessary  things,  look 
more  ready  fcv  their  business,  and,  ow- 
ing to  the  saving  of  weight  in  other 
particulars,  carry  more  guns,  besides 
ample  supplies  of  coal. 

At  the  same  time  the  comfort  of  the 
crews  is  considered  more  than  in  Brit- 
ish ships.  The  vessels  are  ventilated 
mechanically  in  hot  weather  and 
heated  in  cold  weather  by  pipes  that 
run  everywhere.  There  are  baths  for 
the  officers,  and  for  the  men  numerous 
handbaslns,  with  water  laid  on,  in  com- 
fortable airy  spaces.  The  places  al- 
lotted to  the  men  are  also  bright  and 
comfortable,  and  their  food  is  good,  is 
supplied  in  excellent  variety,  and  is 
ample  In  quantity.  I  Inquired  specially 
of  German  seamen  on  this  point  They 
have  a  different  diet  each  day,  and 
they  enjoy  their  meals.  In  the  British 
Navy  the  food  is  so  unappetizing  that 
the  men  supplement  It  out  of  their  own 
pockets.  No  such  system  is  tolerated 
in  the  German  ships.  The  men  give 
their  services,  and  in  return  their  com- 
fort is  studied.  At  the  same  time,  as 
is  to  be  expected  in  a  country  with  a 
conscriptlve  system,  they  receive  about 
25  per  cent  less  pay.  All  wages,  of 
course,  are  lower  in  Germany  than  in 
this  country. 

The  question  is  frequently  asked,  "Is 
the  German,  the  French,  the  Russian, 
or  some  other  navy  efficient  for  war?" 
Such  an  interrogation  is  easily  made. 
It  is  less  easily  answered.  A  naval 
battle  will  depend  not  on  the  smart  ap- 
pearance of  the  ships  (though  a  smart 
ship  is  usually  an  efficient  ship),  but  on 
the  tactical  ability  of  the  officers  and 
on  the  straight,  quick  shooting  of  the 
gunners.    In  the  British  Fleet  no  secret 
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is  made  of  the  results  attained  by  the 
British  seamen-gUDners.  In  other  coun- 
tries it  is  otherwise;  the  system  of 
training  is  in  some  cases  known,  but 
authentic  returns  of  the  shooting  prac- 
tically never.  On  this  point  all  I  can 
do  is  to  indicate  the  general  attitude  of 
the  German  Navy  in  training  for  war. 
At  the  head  of  the  fleet  is  what  Lord 
Charles  Beresford  would  call  a  War 
Lord,  an  officer  who  studies  in  time  of 
peace  the  provision  requisite  for  war. 
He  is  supported  by  a  large  staff.  The 
officers  of  the  German  Fleet  are  re- 
quired to  study  all  the  problems  of  war 
—strategical  and  tactical— and  this  is 
combined  with  the  practical  knowledge 
that  can  be  obtained  only  at  sea. 

Every  officer  who  hopes  for  promo- 
tion must  be  a  student  as  well  as  a 
practical  sailor.  He  is  continually  prac- 
tising the  fighting  of  battles,  naval 
Kriegsspiel  being  one  means  of  train- 
ing. At  Kiel,  Mr.  Fred  Jane*s  naval 
war-game  is  installed,  and  the  Emperor 
himself  studies  the  problems  of  war- 
fare by  this  means,  wliich  has  com- 
mended itself  to  practically  all  the 
naval  Powers— except  Great  Britain. 

In  the  moments  of  battle— it  would 
be  absurd  to  continue  to  use  the  phrase 
"day  of  battle"  in  connection  vrith  mod- 
em naval  encounters— the  most  impor- 
tant men  will  be  the  men  behind  the 
guns.  In  the  British  Navy  the  gunners 
are  encouraged  by  small  money  prizes. 
Petty  Officer  Grounds,  the  "No.  1"  of  a 
6-inch  gun  of  the  cruiser  Terrible  who 
fired  eight  rounds  in  a  minute  and  hit 
the  target  each  time,  received  no  mark 
of  merit  or  other  official  token  of  ap- 
preciation, but  was  handed  a  few  shil- 
lings. Had  he  been  a  gunner  of  a 
German  ship  he  would  have  brought  to 
his  vessel  the  trophy  of  the  Kaiser, 
which  is  competed  for  each  year  by  the 
German  Fleet  and  he  and  his  compan- 
ions would  have  worn  throughout  the 
year  a  badge  which  would  have  told 


all  and  sundry  that  they  were  the 
champion  shots  with  the  big  guns  of 
the  fleet  Which  i/vill  men  value  most: 
a  few  shillings— sufficient  for  a  good 
dinner— or  a  certificate  that  all  may 
see?  In  this  country  we  give  trophies 
and  large  money  prizes  only  to  those 
who  can  use  a  rifie  deftly.  The  men 
who  fire  the  guns  on  wliich  the  fate  of 
the  Empire  will  depend  are  given  a 
few  shillings  as  reward.  The  Admi- 
ralty have  been  urged  to  institute  a  sys- 
tem similar  to  that  which  prevails  in 
the  German  Fleet  but  the  Parliament- 
ary Secretary  of  the  Admiralty  stated 
recently  in  Parliament  that  this  would 
be  an  unwise  action.  Consequently  if 
the  naval  authorities  in  this  country 
are  right,  we  must  conclude  that  the 
German  Emperor,  in  imitating  the  cus- 
tom of  the  British  Army  and  of  the 
National  Rifle  Association  with  regard 
to  rifle  shooting,  is  contributing  to  the 
demoralization  of  his  Navy. 

In  summary  tlie  German  Navy  re- 
veals some  admirable  points.  It  is  a 
force  which  is  hampered  by  few  tra- 
ditions. It  exists  with  one  object  only 
—to  fight  and  to  win.  It  may  be  that 
it  has  glaring  faults;  we  may  be  sure 
that  it  is  not  perfect  Its  seamanship 
certainly  is  not  yet  as  high  as  that  of 
the  British  Fleet  and  probably  other 
holes  could  be  picked  in  its  training: 
but  the  fact  remains  that  it  is  trained 
with  serious  purpose,  that  all  smart- 
ness for  mere  smartness'  sake  is  swept 
away,  and  among  the  sea  forces  of  the 
world  it  marks  in  several  important 
particulara,  the  highest  state  of  effi- 
ciency yet  attained. 

As  has  been  indicated,  the  best  pos- 
sible use  is  being  made  of  the  ships 
which  already  exist  for  the  training  of 
officero  and  men.  What  of  the  future? 
The  German  Bill  throws  light  on  the 
policy  which  is  to  be  pursued.  It  Is 
stated: 

As  regards  the  extent  to  which  vas- 
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sels  should  be  kept  commiBsloiied  in 
peace  time,  we  must  be  tn^ded  by  the 
following  conslderatiLons.  As  even  after 
the  projected  increase  has  been  carried 
out,  the  number  of  vessels  will  be  more 
or  less  inferior  to  that  of  other  indiyid- 
ual  Powers,  our  endeavors  must  be  di- 
rected towards  compensating  for  this 
superiority  by  the  individual  training 
of  the  crews  and  \ts  tactical  training 
by  practice  in  large  bodies.' 

» 

This  reveals  the  naval  policy  of  Ger- 
many in  a  sentence.  As  to  the  compara- 
tive forecast,  the  only  criticism  sug- 
gested is  that  it  is  too  modest.  Other 
Powers  have  to  distribute  their  naval 
strength,  but  by  the  terms  of  the  Bill 
Germany  will  concentrate  in  or  near 
the  North  Sea,  she  will  be  numerically 
the  mightiest  naval  Power  in  the  "near 
seas,"  with  a  double  squadron  of  sev- 
enteen battleships  and  a  number  ot 
cruisers  always  in  commission.  We 
have  no  such  force  for  service  exclu- 
sively in  the  home  seas,  nor,  on  the  as- 
sumption ttiat  we  continue  to  build 
only  at  the  present  rate  can  we  have 
such  a  force  in  the  future.  We  must 
recognize^  in  fact,  that  Germany  is 
making  a  bold  bid  for  supremacy  in  the 
waters  we  have  been  accustomed  to 
regard  as  essentially  British.  We  have 
no  right  to  complain  of  the  action  of 
the  German  people  on  this  account,  but 
it  is  our  duly  not  to  Ignore  the  steps 
which  they  are  taking  to  win  the  pres- 
tige and  power  that  a  strong  navy  will 
confer— a  navy  strong  in  numbers  and 
strong  in  the  essential  •  training  of  a 
fighting  force. 

Th«   Niii«tMDtb   OentniT   and  After. 


No  one  who  knows  British  ofQcers 
and  men  can  withhold  his  admiration. 
No  one  who  kDonpirs  the  British  Fleet 
can  say  it  is  inefficient.  But  this  can 
be  said,  that  its  organlxatloii  does  not 
reveal  that  serious  study  of  the  neces- 
sities of  war  that  distinguishes  the 
German  Fleet  It  is  trammelled  by 
traditions  that  do  not  merit  respect 
The  Admiralty  should  bear  all  the  cost 
of  painting  the  nation's  armored  bul- 
warks, fitness  f<M:  war  should  tie  the 
sole  aim  of  the  constmcton  of  the 
ships,  good  gunnery  should  be  encour- 
aged more  liberally,  efficiency  for  his 
warlike  duties  should  be  an  officer's 
only  claim  to  promotion,  and  at  the 
head  of  the  fleet  should  be  a  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty,  divorced  from  all  petty 
worries  and  unnecessary  detail,  who 
can  concentrate  all  his  thought  on  the 
war-readiness  of  the  Navy,  and  its  abil- 
ity to  preserve  the  pax  i^ritannfoa— the 
nation's  highest  interest  He  should 
see  hourly  and  dally  that  the  Navy  is 
fumillng  its  purpose,  the  preservatton 
of  peace  by  the  preparation  for  war. 
The  First  Sea  Lord  should  be  fteed  so 
as  to  enable  him  to  concentrate  his  at- 
tention on  the  real  needs  ^f  the  fleet— 
ver^owM^y  matMeh  &nd  organization.  In 
these  particulars,  without  slavishly  im- 
itating our  German  cousins,  we  have 
lessons  to  learn  that  it  were  well  we 
learnt  quickly,  and  we  should  remem- 
ber that  Germany  promises  to  be  our 
most  serious  rival  in  sea-power. 

AroMbaia  S,  Hurd. 
*  "Naval  Anniial." 
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THE  KI))0  OF  ENGLAND. 

In  that  eclipse  of  noon  when  Joy  was  hushed 

Like  the  birds*  song  beneath  unnatural  nlg^t. 
And  Terror's  footfall  In  the  darkness  crushed 

The  rose  imperial  of  our  delight. 
Then,  even  then,  though  no  man  cried  ''he  comes,*' 
And  no  man  turned  to  greet  him  passing  there, 
With  phantom  heralds  challenging  renown 
And  silent-throbbing  drums 
I  saw  the  King  of  England,  hale  and  fair, 
Ride  out  with  a  great  train  through  London  town. 

Unarmed  he  rode,  but  In  his  ruddy  sliield 
The  lions  bore  the  dint  of  many  a  lance 
And  up  and  down  his  mantle's  azure  field 

Were   strewn   the   lilies   plucked   in  famous  France. 
Before  him  went  with  banner  floating  wide 
The  yeoman  breed  that  served  his  honor  best. 
And  mixed  with  these  his  knights  of  noble  blood; 
But  in  the  place  of  pride 
His  admirals  in  billowy  lines  abreast 
Convoyed  him  close  like  galleons  on  the  flood. 

Full  of  a  strength  unbroken  showed  his  face 

And  his  brow  calm  with  youth's  unclouded  dawn, 
But  round  his  lips  were  lines  of  tenderer  grace 
Such  as  no  hand  but  Time's  hath  ever  drawn. 
Surely  he  knew  his  glory  had  no  part 
In  dull  decay,  nor  unto  Death  must  bend. 
Yet  surely  too  of  lengthening  shadows  dreamed 
With  sunset  in  his  heart. 
So  brief  his  beauty  now,  so  near  the  end, 
And  now  so  old  and  so  immortal  seemed. 

O  King  among  the  living,  these  shall  hail 

Sons  of  thy  dust  that  shall  inherit  thee: 
O  King  of  men  that  die,  though  we  must  fail 
Thy  life  is  breathed  from  thy  triumphant  sea, 
O  man  that  servest  men  by  right  of  birth. 
Our  heart's  content  thy  heart  shall  also  keep. 
Thou  too  with  us  shalt  one  day  lay  thee  down 
In  our  dear  native  earth. 
Full    sure   the   King   of   England,   while  we  sleep. 
Forever  rides  abroad  through  London  town. 

Tbe  Moothly  Rerlew.  '^ 
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Peter  Graham  stood  by  the  bed  where 
his  wife  lay,  and  watched  her  silently: 
his  arms  hung  down  awkwardly  by  his 
side  and  his  face  wore  a  dazed  ex- 
pression. Peter  was  an  old  man  and 
slow  on  the  up-talt';  he  felt  dazed,  and 
his  hand  shook,  but  he  could  not  real- ' 
ize  the  situation.  He  thought  **thi8 
canna  be  Elsie"— other  than  this,  he 
had  no  conscious  thought 

She  lay  quite  still  with  closed  eyes; 
her  beautiful  face  was  flushed  and 
swollen,  and  her  gray  hair  lay  in  a  tan- 
gle on  the  pillow.  Presently  she  be- 
gan to  moan  a  little  and  flung  out  her 
arms  on  the  sheets. 

Peter  covered  her  up  tenderly,  and 
began  softly  patting  her  shoulder, 
whispering  as  he  did  so,  "Whisht  noo, 
whisht  noo,"  as  if  he  had  been  rocking 
one  of  the  bairns  to  sleep.  His  touch 
seemed  to  soothe  her,  and  Elsie  slipped 
ofl*  into  a  troubled  slumber  again. 

The  short  winter  afternoon  was  be- 
ginning to  darken  and  grow  very  cold. 
Peter  drew  off  his  heavy  boots  and 
quietly  walked  over  to  the  window. 
The  deep  sill  was  filled  with  pots  of 
geraniums  which  still  bore  a  few  frost- 
pinched  blooms.  Peter  picked  off  some 
dead  leaves,  and  then  stood  looking  out 
beyond  the  plants  into  the  darkening 
afternoon.  The  cart-ruts  on  the  road 
were  filled  with  ice,  and  the  grass  and 
heather  on  the  hill-side  were  stiff  with 
frost  Over  on  the  other  side  of  the 
loch  the  hills  were  covered  with  snow, 
and  Peter,  looking  out  on  them  through 
the  pots  of  geranium,  murmured  to 
himself,  '*'As  the  hills  stand  about 
Jerusalem,  so  the  Lord  standeth  about 
His  people  from  this  time  forth  for 
evermore.* " 

It  was  the  text  he  always  said  to  him- 
self when  he  looked  consciously,  as  he 
did  now,  at  the  loch  and  its  encompass- 


ing hills.  He  thought  Jerusalem  must 
be  very  like  Loch  Rhudart  and  the  vil- 
lage of  Glenbole. 

To-day  the  verse  brought  no  sense  of 
comfort  or  exaltation  with  it  The  hills 
looked  desolate  and  terrible  in  their 
white  covering,  and  he  turned  to  the  in- 
terior of  the  room  again.  Here  every- 
thing was  unfamiliar  and,  in  a  way, 
awesome  too— the  carpeted  fioor,  the 
mahogany  chest  of  drawers,  the  table 
with  its  white  knitted  cover,  the  sam- 
plers and  gaudy  calendars  upon  the 
walls.  Peter  felt  impressed  but 
"strange-like."  He  had  lived  for  forty 
years  in  this  cottage,  but  he  hardly  re- 
membered an  occasion  on  which  he  had 
been  allowed  to  enter  the  parlor.  Elsie 
always  had  an  idea  that  men  were 
safest  away  when  there  were  valuables 
about.  She  could  never  trust  a  man  not 
to  knock  over  something,  and  carpets 
were  not  made  for  boots.  It  was  to  save 
the  carpet  that  Peter  had  removed  his 
when  he  crossed  ovct  to  the  window. 
He  stooped  down  now,  and  with  his 
hand  rubbed  away  the  foot-marks  he 
had  made  when  he  had  carried  Elsie 
in  to  lay  her  on  the  bed.  "*!  hope 
they'll  no  shaw,"  he  murmured  to  him- 
self. 

There  was  another  uneasy  movement 
from  the  bed  and  Peter  crossed  the 
room  and  took  up  his  old  position  again, 
standing  awkwardly  by  his  wife's  side. 
It  was  too  dark  to  see  her  face,  Jbut  he 
heard  her  muttering  in  her  sle^,  and 
once  or  twice  she  gave  a  shuddering 
sigh. 

"She'll  be  waukln*  sune,"  said  Peter. 
"I'll  awa'  and  mak*  her  a  cup  tea." 

He  went  softly  in  his  stocking  soles 
into  the  kitchen;  here  he  felt  more  at 
home,  and  the  familiarity  of  the  place 
comforted  him  as  familiar  places  will 
often  do.    Nevertheless,  it  was  with  a 
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guilty  feeling  that  he  measured  out  the 
tea:  for  on  ordinary  occasions  men  are 
not  allowed  to  **go  into"  the  canister, 
and  Peter  wtus  not  sure  whether  under 
any  circumstance  he  was  justified  in 
meddling  with  it. 

"I  dinna  richt  know  hoo  muckle  tae 
pit  in*'  he  said  to  himself,  as  he  stood 
with  the  brown  teapot  in  one  hand  and 
the  caddy-spoon  in  the  other;  ''she'll  be 
the  better  o*  it  strong,  but  she'll  no  be 
pleased  if  we're  short,  and  Wulliam 
and  his  wife  coming.  I  wish  Marget 
was  back." 

He  had  sent  Marget  and  wee  Alec  out 
on  an  errand  when  he  had  come  home 
and  found  that  iBlsie  was  "no  hersel." 
Then  he  had  carried  her  to  the  parlor, 
were  she  would  be  "out  o'  the  road." 

"I  wish  Marget  was  back,"  he  re- 
peated, as  he  shook  up  the  canister  and 
keeked  into  it  with  one  eye  closed,  to 
see  how  much  tea  there  was  left 

"Keep  me!"  exclaimed  a  voice  from 
behind  him.  "Ye've  got  the  kettle  on 
wi'out  a  drop  o'  water  into  it,  father! 
And  what  are  ye  daein'  wi'  the  tea?" 

Peter  put  down  the  canister  with  a 
guilty  air.  "Yer  mither's  no  Juist  verra 
well  the  day,  Marget,  and  I  thoct  tae 
mak'  her  a  drop  tea." 

Marget  turned  suddenly  upon  wee 
Alec,  who  had  followed  her  into  the 
cottage.  "Up  to  the  loft  this  meenut 
and  aff  wi'  your  boots,"  she  said  sharp- 
ly. "D'ye  think  I'm  gaun  to  be  aye  red- 
din'  up  after  ye  on  the  clean  stanes?" 
(Marget  had  her  mother's  notions  of 
cleanliness.) 

"Eh  father,"  she  said  in  an  altered 
voice,  as  soon  as  the  boy  had  left  the 
room  (and  it  was  easy  to  see  that  she 
had  been  crying  bitterly),  "I  doot  but 
mither's  been  at  the  bot'le  again." 

"Marget"  said  Peter  sternly,  "hon- 
or thy  father  and  thy  mother  and  him 
that  slandereth  father  or  mother,  let 
him  die  the  death."  He  leaned  heavily 
on  the  table  and  his  voice  trembled. 

Marget  made  mo  reply;  she  filled  the 


kettle  and  infused  the  tea  and  Peter 
took  it  to  his  wife's  bedside. 

Elsie  was  awake,  but  her  eyes  were 
dim  and  she  looked  about  her  in  a  vague 
way. 

"I'm  here,"  said  Peter,  and  he  gave 
her  his  hand  to  hold.  He  helped  her 
to  sit  up  in  bed,  placing  a  pillow  behind 
her  and  wrapping  her  in  a  warm  shawL 
"Ye'll  drink  the  tea,  woman,"  he  said 
tenderly. 

**Ma  held's  sair,"  said  Elsie,  and  she 
put  up  her  hand  and  pushed  the  thick 
gray  hair  from  her  forehead. 

"I  ken  it's  sair,"  said  Peter. 

The  tea  seemed  to  revive  her,  and  she 
looked  round  the  room  with  growing 
consciousness.  The  bright  calendars  on 
the  wall  attracted  her  attention  first 
and  then  the  knitted  table-covers  and 
the  tall  chests  of  drawers. 

"Why  am  I  In  the  parlor?"  she  asked. 

Peter  cleared  his  throat  "I  thoct  as 
Wulliam  was  bringin'  his  wife  and  the 
bairn  they  wad  be  warmer  in  the  kitch- 
en," he  said. 

"Are  ye  daft,  man!"  cried  Elsie. 
"Did  ye  no'  ken  that  WuUiam's  wife 
is  oot  frae  Glasca  and  har  mither  kept 
a  servant?"  She  had  fully  recovered 
herself  now  and  was  sitting  up  in  bed, 
feeling  with  her  hands  the  pillows  and 
bedding. 

"Bh,  Pete,  Pete,"  she  cried,  "ye  hae 
pit  me  in  the  best  sheets!"  And  she 
burst  into  tears. 

The  winter  evening  dragged  out  its 
long  length.  It  was  very  lonely  up 
in  the  hill-side  cottage  amongst  the  fro- 
zen heather  and  the  snow  and  to-night 
there  was  an  odd  silence  in  the  house. 
Elsie  had  risen  before  supper  and  was 
back  in  her  old  place  by  the  kitchen 
hearth;  she  sat  quite  still,  knitting  rap- 
idly, without  ever  raising  her  eyes 
from  h^  stocking.  This  woman  of 
nearly  three  score  years  had  always 
a  peculiarly  erect  carriage,  ^Hiich  suit- 
ed well  the  natural  dignity  and  beauty 
of  her  face.    To-night  she  sat  almost 
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defiantly  upright  on  her  unyielding 
wooden  chair. 

Marget  had  swept  out  the  parlor  and 
laid  away  the  best  sheets,  to  be  ironed 
on  Monday  before  Wulliam  and  his 
wife  and  child  should  come.  Wulliam's 
wife  was  superior  and  Just  a  little 
Bnglish.  The  best  sheets  were  meant 
to  show  her  what  Wulliam's  folk  could 
do. 

Everything  was  in  order  again,  and 
Marget  was  studying  from  a  book  laid 
in  front  of  her  on  the  kitchen  table. 
She  was  a  teacher  in  Bdinburgh  and 
had  come  back  to  Glenhole  for  the  New 
Year.  John  too  was  at  home  from  the 
works  at  Paisley,  and  wee  Alec»  Ills 
orphan  son,  lived  with  the  old  folk  here 
in  the  Glen.  On  Monday  Wulliam  and 
his  wife  were  expected;  it  was  the  first 
family  gathering  they  had  had  these 
many  years. 

Peter  sat  looking  into  the  fire.  He 
resented  the  silence  of  the  evening  and 
glanced  anxiously  at  Elsie  once  or 
twice.  In  his  slow  way  he  felt  that  it 
would  have  been  kinder  to  her  to  talk, 
but  though  he  cleared  his  throat  some- 
times, and  shifted  his  feet,  he  found 
nothing  to  say. 

Presently  John  got  up  and  said  he 
was  wearied  and  was  "awa'  tae  his 
bed,"  and  Marget  shut  her  book  and 
awkwardly  inquired  of  her  mother  if 
there  were  anything  she  could  do  for 
her  before  she  went  upstairs. 

Elsie  thanked  her  but  said  no.  She 
seemed  loth  to  sit  up  alone  with  Peter, 
and  wishing  him  good-night  she  retired 
to  the  recess  In  the  kitchen  and  laid 
herself  down  in  the  box  bed. 

Peter  was  left  alone  by  the  fire.  His 
head  sank,  and  the  easy  smile  which 
all  the  evening  he  had  been  trying  to 
wear  died  away  from  his  face.  In 
thought  he  went  back  to  the  days  when 
he  had  courted  her,  when  she  was  the 
beauty  of  the  Glen.  One  August  even- 
ing among  the  oomstooks  he  had 
**spokeQ,"  and  Elsie  says  that  when  she 


said  **Yes,"  Peter  withdrew  the  arm 
that  he  had  ventured  to  place  round 
her  waist  and  exclaimed,  **^e^ll  regret 
this,  lassie;  ye  mlcht  hae  done  a  slcfat 
better!*'  They  had  often  laughed  over 
it  together. 

Only  yesterday  the  laird  had  stopped 
him  to  make  some  kindly  remark  about 
Mrs.  Graham.  **Your  wife  is  an  hand- 
some as  ever,  Graham,"  he  had  said  at 
parting;  **none  of  the  lassies  can  hold 
a  candle  to  her." 

And  to-day  Peter  had  seen  her  with 
swollen  face  and  disordered  hair,  mut- 
tering  like  some  poor  wild  thing  in  her 
sleep. 

Peter's  head  sank  lower  on  his  breast 
and  he  clasped  his  hands  together.  *'0h, 
Lord,  help  us!"  he  whispered.  Pres- 
ently it  began  to  dawn  upon  his  slow- 
moving  mind  that  he  ought  to  do 
something  to  save  Elsie;  that  he  ought 
to  speak  to  her,  and  if  possible  induce 
her  to  give  up  her  present  habits  of  In- 
temperance. 

He  waited  till  the  thought  had  for- 
mulated in  his  mind,  and  then  he  shook 
his  head.  "I'm  no  the  one  to  reproach 
Elsie,"  he  said;  "she's  been  a  leal 
wife  tae  me,  and  she  was  aye  abuv 
me." 

And  upon  that  came  another  thought 
—should  he  not  speak  to  her  for  her 
own  sake  and  for  the  sake  of  her  char- 
acter in  Glenbole?  The  scandal  would 
soon  spread  in  the  Glen,  and  Elsie 
would  be  a  dishon<H*ed  woman.  Ah!  he 
had  seen  drunken  women  in  Glasgow 
—women  from  whom  children  fled 
away  with  cries  of  fear,  women  with 
disordered  hair  and  glazed,  hopeless 
eyes,  reeling  through  the  Cowcaddens 
at  midnight,  and  he  had  gone  home  and 
prayed  that  neither  Elsie  nor  Marget 
should  ever  know  that  women  could 
sink  so  low.  Pertiaps  they  had  begun 
the  downward  course  as  Elsie  was  be- 
ginning it.  Perhaps  pe<H>le  would  whis- 
per and  point  at  her.  "But  no,"  said 
Peter,  clenching  his  flst,  'there's  nae 
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person  *ull  need  to  say  a  word  agen  her 
sae  long  as  I'm  here.*' 

The  peat  fire  had  almost  died  out;  the 
old  wag-at-the-wa'  ticked  solemnly,  but 
Peter  never  noticed  how  the  time  fled. 
He  was  still  beset  by  the  thought  that 
he  ought  to  say  something  to  Elsie. 
Now  it  presented  itself  as  his  duty  as 
a  kirk  member.  Peter  was  a  church 
oflicer  at  Glenbole  Parish  Church,  and 
on  the  Sabbath  he  was  a  great  man, 
though  during  the  week  Elsie  ruled 
him  and  all  his  house.  As  a  church 
oflicer  he  certainly  ought  to  speak,  and 
speak  9temly  and  uncompromisingly, 
to  one  who  might  make  the  kirk  to  be 
lightly  spoken  of. 

**I  canna  dae  it,"  said  Peter.  **Elsie 
and  me*s  never  had  words,  and  I  wad 
rather  no*  seem  to  notice  tliat  sh^  had 
no'  been  hersel." 

Duty  and  love  were  having  a  hard 
fight  with  each  other,  and  the  battle- 
ground was  the  heart  of  a  slow  com- 
mon man.  L<ove,  feeling  itself  unvan- 
quished,  gave  in  to  duty.  Or  perhaps 
iKrth  were  love— love  fighting  with  itself 
for  love's  sake. 

*lf  I  was  tae  speak  at  a',"  said  Peter 
at  last,  "I  wouldna'  pit  it  on  mysel— 
I've  no  complaints  tae  make  o'  Elsie. 
I  wad  just  say  it  was  no  richt  afore 
the  children.  A  woman's  easy  moved 
if  ye  speak  to  her  o'  her  bairns,  and 
maybe  Elsie  wad  try  to  keep  sober  for 
their  sakes.  I  would  Just  say,  gently- 
like,  that  I  was  grieved  tae  see  her  sae 
stupid  afor^  the  children.  It's  a  sair 
trouble,  but  I  couldna  be  hard  on  El- 
sie." 

A  tear  trickled  down  his  withered 
cheek  and  fell  upon  his  hand. 

"Yer  aye  sittin'  up,  Peter,"  said  Elsie 
from  the  bed,  and  her  voice  did  not 
sound  as  though  she  had  been  asleep. 

"Deed,  I  didna  ken  it  was  sae  late," 

said  Peter.     "It's  a  real  cauld  nicht," 

he  added,  realizing  for  the  first  time 

that  the  fire  had  gone  out. 

He  went  and  sat  in  a  chair  that  stood 


by  the  bed  and  began  smoothing  the 
red  worsted  counterpane  with  his  hand. 
Perhaps  this  would  be  the  best  time  to 
say  a  few  words  to  Elsie.  It  was  al- 
ready the  Sabbath,  and,  as  a  church 
oflicer,  this  fact  appealed  strongly  to 
Peter.  On  the  Sabbath  he  was  as  a 
man  having  authority,  yet  his  voice 
shook  and  his  hand  trembled.  He 
found  himself  wishing  he  had  on  his 
blacks. 

"Elsie,  woman,"  he  said,  "I  doot  ye 
were  tastin'  the  day?" 

Elsie  glanced  at  her  husband  in  the 
way  a  dog  will  look  at  the  master  who 
is  going  to  strike  him.  '1  couldna  help 
mysel,  Pete,"  she  said. 

'1  was  just  ashamed  afore  the  chil- 
dren," said  Peter,  delivering  his  little 
speech  as  he  had  prepared  it 

Elsie  made  no  reply,  and  Peter  lay 
down  comforted.  He  had  done  his  duty 
for  Elsie's  sake.  And  he  had  put  the 
whole  matter  upon  the  children.  Elsie 
would  know  that  he  had  no  disloyal 
thought  of  her;  it  was  for  the  children's 
sake  he  had  spoken— for  the  children's 
sake  and  hers.  He  thanked  God,  Who 
had  given  him  strength  to  speak,  and 
slept  peacefully  till  morning. 
But  Elsie  lay  awake  all  night 
On  the  Scottish  Sabbath  we  rise  late 
and  dress  leisurely.  When  we  have  put 
on  our  well-brushed  blacks,  we  stand 
at  the  door  or  lean  over  the  garden  pal- 
ings until  breakfast  is  ready  and  the 
wife  is  dressed,  and  after  breakfast  we 
walk  solemnly  and  silently  to  kirk. 
When  Peter  awoke  on  this  Sabbath 
morning  and  bad  risen  and  washed,  he 
did  not  as  was  his  usual  custom,  go 
and  lean  against  the  little  gate  at  the 
bottom  of  the  garden  where  John  had 
already  established  himself.  He  dan- 
dered  about  the  kitchen  instead  and 
passed  and  repassed  the  bed.  Some- 
thing in  Elsie's  face  troubled  him.  **I'ra 
no  sure  but  what  I'm  sorry  I  spoke," 
he  said  to  himself. 
"Did  ye  sleep  comfortable?"  he  asked. 
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pausing  In  his  awkward  fashion  in  the 
middle  of  the  room. 

"No,"  said  Elsie,  "I  wasna  sleepln' 
that  comfortable." 

**I'm  thinkin'  ye'd  better  keep  your 
bed  the  day,"  said  Peter. 

Again  that  troubled  look  in  Elsie's 
face,-  which  people,  better  able  to  ex- 
press themselves,  might  have  called 
tragic. 
"Aye,  1*11  keep  my  bed,"  she  said. 
So  Peter  and  his  sons  and  daughter 
went  to  kirk,  and  Elsie  was  left  alone. 
As  soon  as  the  door  had  closed  upon 
them  she  got  up  hastily  and  went  to 
the  window,  standing  barefoot  on  the 
stones  and  looking  down  the  road  till 
the  last  figure  had  disappeared. 

"He  never  left  me  behind  till  the 
day,"  she  said.  Then  she  dressed  and 
began  the  simple  preparations  for  din- 
ner. Once  she  stopped  and  clasped  her 
hands  to  her  breast  "I  no'  can  bear 
it!"  she  said.  "And  him  ashamed  o*  me 
before  the  children!"  She  composed  her 
face  with  an  effort  and  went  on  with 
her  w(M*k  again.  The  potatoes,  which, 
in  due  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  had 
been  peeled  over  night,  she  placed  in 
readiness  by  the  side  of  the  fire,  then 
swept  up  the  hearth  and  washed  the 
breakfast  plates  and  knives.  She  went 
to  the  back  door,  where  the  pails  of 
fresh  pure  water,  brought  daily  by 
Peter  from  the  spring,  stood  ready  for 
her  use.  There  was  a  coating  of  ice 
upon  each  of  the  vessels  to-day,  and  as 
Elsie  dipped  her  Jugs  into  them  it 
broke  into  splinters  with  a  crackling 
noise.  She  shivered  and  went  back  to 
the  kitchen.  There  was  but  little  more 
to  do,  and  the  morning  was  so  terribly 
long. 

Ah!  there  was  still  the  parlor  to  dust; 
she  would  fetch  a  duster  and  begin  at 
once.  It  was  a  matter  of  faith  with 
Marget  and  her  mother  to  dust  this 
spotless  little  room  every  day,  but  never 
before  had  either  of  them  broken  the 
Sabbath  by  so  doing.    It  was  the  sight 


of  grandfather*s  Bible  which  recalled 
Elsie  to  a  sense  of  what  day  it  was, 
and  half  scared  at  her  own  forgetful- 
ness  she  hastily  replaced  the  duster  in 
the  drawer  and  returned  to  the  kitchen. 
"I  hope  I'll  no'  be  taken  to  account 
for  it,"  she  murmured,  "but  I'm  no' 
used  to  bein'  awa'  frae  the  kirk,  and  I 
wasna  mindin'  wliat  I  was  daein'." 

She  brought  the  Bible  into  the  kitchen 
and  placed  it  on  the  table,  but  though 
she  read  the  words  her  thoughts  wan- 
dered and  her  restlessness  increased. 
Twice  she  got  up  and  went  to  the  cup- 
board and  twice  came  back  empty- 
handed.  Once  she  walked  to  the  door 
to  see  if  her  folk  were  coming  back, 
though  well  she  knew  that  "kirk  would 
not  scale"  for  another  hour. 

She  straightened  the  knives  and 
forks  on  the  table  and  altered  the  posi- 
tion of  a  chair,  then  walked  to  the  cup- 
board again.  For  a  moment  she  stood 
by  the  door  biting  her  lips  till  the  red 
color  left  them  and  they  looked  blue- 
white  under  her  teeth.  With  hands  tliat 
scarcely  seemed  to  move  of  her  own 
volition,  she  reached  to  the  topmost 
shelf  and  took  down  a  bottle  of  whis- 
key and  a  glass.  The  noise  of  the  cork 
as  she  drew  it  made  her  start,  and  she 
glanced  furtively  about  her  and  went 
to  the  door  again  to  see  if  anyone  was 
coming. 

But  everything  was  still  and  quiet 
with  a  Sabbath  stillness.  The  wind 
seemed  hardly  to  breathe,  and  the  peat- 
smoke  from  a  cottage  on  the  other  side 
of  the  loch  rose  in  a  straight  blue  line 
from  the  chimney.  A  robin  perched  on 
a  paling  amongst  the  frozen  cabbages 
in  the  garden  and  sang  a  clear  sad  little 
song.  A  heron  sailed  slowly  over  the 
gray  waters  of  the  loch,  and  the  gulls 
chattered  and  chuckled  amongst  the 
brown  sea-weed  on  the  shore. 

Elsie  came  back  to  the  table  again. 
With  rapid,  nervous  fingers  she  lifted 
the  battle,  lookhig  round  from  time  to 
time  like   one  who  might  at   any  mo- 
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ment  be  Interrupted,  and  poured  out 
about  a  gill  of  wbiskey.  Tbe  liquid 
made  a  pleasant  noise  as  it  fell  into  tbe 
glass,  and  its  smell  was  grateful  to  tbe 
woman.  Her  band  trembled  as  sbe 
raised  it  to  ber  lips. 

A  little  mirror  bung  opposite  ber  on 
tbe  kltcben  wall;  in  it  sbe  saw  berself 
witb  tbe  glass  in  ber  band.  It  was  like 
some  otber  woman  in  tbe  room— a  wo- 
man witb  a  dignified  grave  face  and 
smootb  balr  parted  decently  on  ber 
brow— wbo  watcbed  ber  sadly.  Tbe 
glass  fell  from  Elsie's  band  and  broke 
in  a  dozen  pieces  on  tbe  stone  floor.  Sbe 
sat  down  and  covered  ber  face  witb  ber 
bands. 

**0b.  Peter,  Peter,  come  back!"  she 
sobbed.    **I  canna  be  alone." 

The  fragments  of  broken  glass  still 
lay  on  tbe  floor  and  tbe  penetrating 
odor  of  tbe  wbiskey  fllled  tbe  room. 
Elsie  picked  up  tbe  broken  pieces  and 
wasbed  away  tbe  stain  of  tbe  liquid. 
Once  or  twice  sbe  glanced  at  tbe  wom- 
an in  tbe  mirror. 

Sbe  replaced  tbe  wbiskey  bottle  in 
tbe  cupboard  and  l)egan  again  ber  rest- 
less walk  between  tbe  door  and  ber 
cbair.  Tbe  cat  mewed  at  tbe  back  door 
to  be  let  in,  and  Elsie  opened  tbe  door 
for  it  and  set  it  a  saucer  of  milk  upon 
tbe  floor.  Tlie  creature  rubbed  itself 
against  ber  and  walked  round  ber  pur- 
ring softly  witb  a  caressing  sootblng 
sound.  Sbe  was  no  longer  alone  witb 
tbe  sad-faced  woman  in  tbe  mirror.  Tbe 
desolate  solitude  of  tbe  morning  was 
past.  Tbe  devil  left  Elsie  and  tbe  cat 
Jumped  on  ber  knee  purring  softly.  Sbe 
opened  tbe  Bible  and  read  tbe  four- 
teenth chapter  of  St  John. 

Presently  two  youths  passed  by  on 
tbe  road,  going  further  up  tbe  Glen. 
"Those  'ull  be  tbe  two  Munro  lads." 
said  Elsie.  "They're  aye  tbe  foremost 
to  leave  kirk.  PeterMl  be  no  lang  noo." 
Two  boats  came  in  sight,  rowing 
slowly  across  tbe  loch- the  Grants  and 
Mr.  Ferguson  returning  after  kirk  to 


the  otber  side.  Then  Peter  appeared 
witb  Marget  by  his  side,  and  Alec  and 
John  walking  behind  them.  Peter 
stopped  at  the  foot  of  the  brae  that  led 
to  tbe  cottage  and  turned  bis  face  to 
tbe  loch. 

"He'll  be  sayin'  bis  verse,"  said  Elsie 
to  berself,  from  her  post  behind  tbe 
white  knitted  curtains.  "Peter  was  aye 
gran'  at  Scriptur.  Or  maybe"— as  her 
husband  still  lingered— "maybe  be  is  uo 
in  sic  a  hurry  as  usual  to  see  me  tbe 
day;"  and  a  sob— tbe  dry  piteous  sob  of 
tbe  old  and  tearless— seemed  to  burst 
ber  throat  There  are  lovers  of  flfty- 
flve  and  sixty  still  in  tbe  world,  what* 
ever  tbe  world  may  say. 

Then  Peter  entered  tbe  cottage,  look- 
ing older  and  grayer  than  be  bad  ever 
looked  before. 

"Wipe  yer  feet"  said  Elsie. 

Tbe  next  day  tbe  best  sheets  vrere 
ironed  and  tbe  bed  in  tbe  parlor  was 
spread  witb  its  thick  white  counter- 
pane. Wulliam  and  bis  wife  were  to 
arrive  in  tbe  evening,  and  there  were 
still  many  preparations  to  be  made.  The 
van  from  Glenbole  called  twice  at  tbe 
foot  of  tbe  brae,  and  Henderson— Me- 
Cauly's  lad  at  tbe  shop— came  up  to  tbe 
cottage,  laden  with  parcels,  breathing 
loud  to  enhance  tbe  importance  of  tbe 
occasion.  "If  I  was  up  thon  brae  once, 
I  was  up  a  dizen  times,"  he  said  to  all 
bis  acquaintances  that  afternoon.  In 
tbe  days  that  followed  be  was  often 
asked  to  tell  how  often  be  bad  been  up 
tbe  brae. 

"Ye'll  be  bavin*  company,  ma'am,"  he 
said  to  Elsie  as  he  laid  bis  parcels  on 
tbe  table. 

"Aye,"  said  Elsie,  "we'll  be  bavin' 
company."  It  would  not  have  done  to 
tell  a  shop-boy  what  company  was  ex- 
pected. 

Henderson  lingered  a  moment,  peer- 
ing about  to  see  what  was  going  on 
that  be  might  carry  an  account  of  it 
to  Glenbole. 

"Heest  ye  noo  I"  cried  Elsie  sharply. 
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**Thet^n  Ither  parcels  tae  carry  up,  and 
your  borse  is  no^  getting  ony  warmer 
standin'  yonder." 

Elsie  seemed  feverishly  Imsy,  and  no 
one  was  allowed  to  do  anything  Imt 
herself.  She  had  risen  at  five  o'clock 
that  morning,  and  she  never  rested  till 
dinner-time.  Two  bright  spots  of  color 
burnt  in  her  cheeks,  and  her  gray  eyes 
were  bright  like  the  eyes  of  a  fever- 
stricken  child. 

Her  manner  was  sharp  and  nervous, 
and  she  hurried^over  everything  with 
0  restless  energy.  Marget  and  John 
had  long  ago  slipped  out  of  the  house, 
driven  away  by  their  mother's  vigorous 
refusal  of  offers  of  help,  and  her  sharp 
remarks  about  their  want  of  skill  in 
everything  they  essayed  to  do.  Peter 
glanced  anxiously  at  her  when  he  came 
in  to  dinner,  but  said  nothing. 

ELe  set  off  early  to  the  station  to  meet 
his  son,  fcMT  a  heavy  mist  was  rising 
over  the  loch  and  be  had  twelve  miles 
to  drive.  The  mist  had  come  with  last 
night's  thaw,  and  down  by  the  shore- 
road  it  was  so  thick  that  Peter  knew 
he  would  have  to  drive  carefully.  Wee 
Alec  went  with  him  for  a  treat,  and 
Marget  and  John  started  to  walk  into 
Glenbole  for  something  important  that 
had  been  forgotten. 

Tlie  house  was  still  again.  Ah!  the 
stillness!  It  had  come  to  be  an  agony 
to  this  woman,  who  had  passed  much 
of  her  life  contentedly  alone.  She  be- 
gan to  work  again,  but  her  prepara- 
tions for  the  expected  guests  were  all 
completed  and  there  was  nothing  left 
to  do.  She  drew  the  curtains  and  made 
up  the  fire  and  sat  down  to  her  knit- 
ting. The  heavy  mists  hung  over  the 
loch  and  cr^t  up  the  face  of  the  hill, 
adding  to  the  isolation  of  the  lonely  cot- 
tage. Inside  it  was  all  snug  enough, 
but  so  silent,  so  terribly  still  and  silent 
It  seemed  as  though  Elsie  was  defying 
some  foe  by  the  speed  and  ceaseless- 
ness  of  her  knitting. 
Again  and  again  she  glanced  at  the 
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cupboard.  The  bottle  of  whiskey  was 
still  there— and  Peter  was  ashamed  of 
her.  Surely  Marget  and  John  would  be 
back  soon.  Even  the  cat  was  gone. 
The  silence  in  the  house  was  like  the 
mists,  and  wrapped  it  round  in  a 
muffled  embrace.  Why  had  she  let 
Peter  go!  Someone  else  might  have 
met  the  travellers.  Perhaps  he  would 
get  lost  on  the  road  and  never  return, 
like  Jasper  Strong,  who  was  found 
dead  on  the  hill-side  last  year.  Then 
she  would  be  always  alone— and  his 
last  words  had  l>een  (they  would  al- 
ways seem  to  Elsie  like  his  last  words) 
that  he  was  ashamed  of  her. 

If  only  he  came  back  safe  through 
the  mist,  she  would  never  disgrace  him 
again,  but— "I  canna  dae  wantin'  it,  I 
canna  dae  wantin'  it!"  she  cried  out, 
and  wrung  her  hands  together.  Sud- 
denly she  rose  and  crossed  over  the 
room  to  the  cupboard.  The  woman  in 
the  mirror  gave  her  a  frightened  look 
as  she  passed.  She  took  down  the  bottle 
and  hurried  with  it  in  her  hands  out  at 
the  back  door.  A  tiny  burn  trickled 
past  the  house  down  to  the  loch— a 
little  cheerful  babbling  brown  bum 
with  stepping-stones  across  it,  and 
elear  pools  where  Alec  used  to  flsh  for 
minnows.  Elsie  stood  by  the  hrlnk 
empty-handed,  and  in  one  of  these 
pools  for  many  days  after  there  lay 
some  fragments  of  broken  glass.  It 
was  for  Peter*s  sake. 

She  tried  to  go  back  to  the  cottage, 
but  vrithout  knowing  It  her  nerves  cried 
out  against  returning  to  the  silent 
kitchen  again. 

Should  she  go  and  meet  Marget  and 
John?  No.  they  would  wonder  at  her, 
and  perhaps  ask  why  she  had  come. 
Besides,  she  could  not  go  into  Glenbole 
in  her  cap  and  shawl,  and  folk  would 
stop  and  question  her  if  she  wore  her 
mantle  and  bonnet  It  was  too  early 
to  think  of  walking  in  the  other  direc- 
tion In  the  hope  of  meeting  Peter,  but 
she  would  walk  down  to  the  shore-road 
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and  see  If  the  mists  were  very  thick 
there.  It  would  reliere  her  mind  if  she 
found  that  it  was  clearer,  and  the  walk 
would  help  her  to  shake  off  the  numb- 
ness that  she  felt  coming  over  her.  She 
wrapped  her  warm  shawl  more  closely 
round  her,  and  gn^ed  her  way  down 
the  familiar  path  to  the  shore-road. 

'*I  didna  think  I  had  come  sae  far/' 
she  said  to  herself  when  she  found  she 
had  reached  the  l<^h-head  and  was 
standing  on  the  bridge.  The  mists  were 
thicker  here  and  the  river  ran  by  with 
a  sullen  roar.  The  grass  on  the  banks 
was  wet  and  sodden,  and  the  drippings 
from  the  trees  fell  upon  the  rotten 
leaves  with  a  dull  dead  sound. 

Elsie  sat  down  on  the  parapet  of  the 
bridge.  '1  dinna  richt  mind  hoo  I*m 
here,"  she  said. 

Oh,  yes,  Peter  was  ashamed  of  her. 
That  was  why.  And  the  cottage  was 
"dreich-like"  and  quiet,  and  the  whis- 
key was  all  poured  into  the  bum.  Peter 
would  not  need  to  be  ashamed  again. 

''But  surely  this  stupid  feeling  was 
worse  than  the  drink,  when  at  least  a 
body  could  get  some  sleep?'' 

"Ah!  but  Peter  had  been  ashamed  of 
her." 

She  clasped  her  hands  to  her  breast, 
and  the  river  seemed  to  slip  away  be- 
neath her  and  the  bridge  with  it.  She 
caught  hold  of  the  wet  stones  of  the 
parapet  and  held  fast  by  them.  The 
mist  was  so  thick  now  that  she  was 
afraid  to  venture  back  on  the  road 
where  she  might  wander  and  get  lost 
Besides,  on  the  road  there  was  nothing 
to  which  to  cling.  The  road  might  slip 
and  swim  away  as  the  bridge  had 
seemed  to  do  Just  now,  and  there  would 
not  be  the  firm  stone  parapet  to  hold. 

She  heard  a  dull  chattering  on  the 
shore,  and  the  familiar  sound  restored 
the  balance  of  her  will.  Perhaps  she 
could  walk  home  if  she  tried.  "It 
wasna'  that  far  to  the  cottage  and  Mar- 
get  would  dry  her  claes  and  pit  her  to 
rest  in  the  comfortable  warm  bed  in 


the  kitchen."  And  Peter— Peter  would 
be  home  at  eight  o'clock.  But  she  had 
shamed  him  before  the  children,  and 
he  had  left  her  behind  when  he  went  to 
the  kirk  on  the  Sabbath.  The  bairnb, 
Marget  and  John  and  Alec,  would  look 
at  her  furtively,  as  though  they  were 
half  afraid  of  her,  and  they  would  sit 
silent  in  the  evenings  now  as  they  had 
done  on  Saturday  ni^rht  Even  a 
stranger  like  Wulliam's  wife  would 
probably  guess  the  truth.  The  bottle 
of  whiskey  had  beeii  poured  into  the 
bum,  but  it  would  be  easy— fatally 
easy— to  get  more. 

Suppose  she  never  went  back  at  all? 
It  would  be  better  for  Peter. 

She  rose  and  looked  over  the  bridge. 
The  river  slid  away  from  beneath  her 
again— ah!  and  the  solid  parapets  were 
slipping  too!  The  sodden  grass  banks 
were  vanishing  in  the  baffling,  blinding 
mist. 

And  Peter  was  ashamed  of  her. 

In  the  early  light  of  a  bitter  winter's 
morning  they  found  Elsie  Graham 
among  the  sedges  of  the  river,  her  face 
turned  up  to  the  sky  and  the  white 
gulls  wheeling  round  her.  She  was  ly- 
ing in  the  attitude  which  had  become 
familiar  to  her,  with  her  hands  clasped 
to  her  breast.  Her  gray  hair  was 
scarcely  disordered,  and  her  decent 
white  cap  remained  neatly  tied  under 
her  chin.  Her  face  looked  beautiful- 
most  peaceful  and  beautiful  in  death. 

They  laid  her  on  the  wet  sodden 
grass.  And  then  four  tall  men  of  the 
Glen  who  were  friends  of  Peter's,  and 
had  helped  him  all  night  in  his  search, 
drew  near  to  lift  her  on  to  a  rough 
stretcher  which  they  had  made. 

But  Peter  turned  upon  them.  He  had 
been  kneeling  beside  Elsie  with  her 
cold  wet  hand  in  his,  but  now  he  raised 
himself  up  and  said  fiercely,  "There's 
no  ane  o'  ye  to  lay  a  finger  on  her." 

He  put  his  hands  underneath  her  and 
raised  her  gently  to  his  knee,  then  he 
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lifted  her  up  most  tenderly  and  carried 
her  home. 

The  inquest  was  over  and  the  doctor 
turned  away  from  the  cottage  door.  He 
let  his  reins  lie  on  his  horse's  neck  and 
walked  him  slowly  and  quietly  along 
the  loch  side.  There  was  a  sadness 
and  stillness  in  tlie  Glen  to-day  which 
it   would   have   seemed   irreverent   to 

Temple  Bar. 


break  even  by  a  hoof-fall.    Besides,  the 
doctor  was  pondering  deeply. 

"Why  are  women  all  like  that?"  he 
was  saying  to  himself.  "To  them,  sick- 
ness is  a  sort  of  disgrace,  and  pain  a 
thing  to  be  concealed  at  any  cost  Even 
Peter  seems  to  have  had  no  idea  that 
she  suffered.  Poor  Peter,  he  will  miss 
his  wife!" 

fif.  Macnaughtan, 


ACROSS  RUSSIAN  LAPLAND  IN  SEARCH  OF  BIRDS. 

II.^ABOHAVGBL,   A  WOHOSRFUL  MONASTJIBT,   AND  TBB  BFFSCT8  OF  VODKA. 


Archangel  has  no  pleasing  memories 
for  my  friend  or  myself,  although  we 
remember  it  well  and  especially  its  cus- 
tom house.  When  we  arrived  at  So- 
ipmbala  we  were  immediately  assailed 
by  a  posse  of  custom  house  officials. 
Our  numerous  boxes  and  packages 
were  not  only  opened  and  ransacked, 
but  every  bottle  and  parcel*  in  them 
was  minutely  examined,  and  at  length 
our  guns,  cartridges  and  camera  were 
carried  off  in  triumph  to  l>e  re-exam- 
ined at  the  custom  house  at  Archangel. 
Nowhere  else  in  the  world  is  there  such 
a  custom  house,  and  unlucky  is  the 
man  that  puts  himself  into  its  clutches. 
After  three  days  of  alternate  praying 
to  and  cursing  the  officials  at  this  in- 
famous place,  we  were  allowed  to  take 
away  pur  guns,  cartridges  and  cameni 
on  payment  of  an  extortionate  duty. 
The  amount  of  duty  was  assessed  by 
weighing  the  articles,  and  ccwisequently 
the  sum  payable  on  the  cartridges, 
which  were  loaded  with  shot,  was 
double  their  actual  value.  But  we  were 
more  lucky  than  a  friend  who  sent  all 
his  baggage  to  Archangel  beforehand 
by  sea,  and  after  being  delayed  at  the 
custom  house  for  a  fortnight,  was 
mulct  in  £50  for  duty  on  old  clothes  and 
camp  furniture. 


Besides  its  custom  house,  Archangel 
has  many  mosquitoes  of  a  virulent 
type.  The  town  is  thinly  spread  over 
an  enormous  extent  of  ground,  and  the 
roads  are  all  paved  with  very  rough 
cobbles.  The  only  means  of  conveyance 
are  droskis  or  low  springless  four- 
wheelers,  the  drivers  of  which  are  usu- 
ally drunk.  The  only  things  that 
pleased  us  in  Archangel  were  the 
hooded  crows,*  which  acted  as  scaven- 
gers and  were  very  numerous  and 
tame,  and  the  roofs  of  the  houses 
which  were  of  beautifully  soft  colors. 
Had  it  not  been  for  Mr.  Henry  Cooke, 
the  British  Vice-Consul,  who  gave  us 
most  kind  help,  it  is  doubtful  when  we 
should  have  escaped,  for  to  go  through 
the  custom  house  and  to  get  away  with- 
in a  week  was  considered  almost  a 
miracle.  This  feat  was  only  accom- 
plished at  the  last  by  a  remarkable 
drive. 

The  steamer  to  Lapland  sailed  only 
once  a  week,  and  so  pushed  were  we 
for  time  at  the  last  moment,  that  to 
catch  it  we  had  to  load  all  our  things 
upon  two  droskis  and  drive  two  miles 
In  twenty  minutes.  There  was  no  time 
to  fasten  on  the  baggage,  and  the  only 

*  Oorvus  oomiz. 
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thing  to  be  done  was  for  each  of  ns  to 
gtand  up  in  bis  machine  and  hold  on 
to  the  bags  and  boxes  tooth  and  nail. 
The  roughness  of  the  roads  and  the 
springlessness  of  the  carts  made  it  by 
no  means  a  simple  task  to  keep  the  lug- 
gage from  falling  and  at  the  same  time 
to  impress  upon  the  driver  that  his 
horse  must  gallop.  Words  had  no  ef- 
fect on  their  stolid  drivers,  and  it  was 
only  by  thumping  them  whenever  we 
had  a  free  hand  to  do  It,  that  the  neces- 
sary pace  was  maintained.  All  went 
well  until  we  were  nearing  the  quay, 
when  a  heavy  holdall  containing  all  our 
bedding  fell  off  one  of  the  droskis,  but 
by  signs  and  shouts  to  a  passer-by  we 
induced  him  to  shoulder  the  holdall  and 
run  after  us.  The  steamer  was  casting 
off  her  ropes  as  we  galloped  up  to  her 
side,  and  the  excitement  we  caused 
amongst  the  crowd  of  people  who  were 
gathered  to  say  farewell  to  their 
friends  was  worth  a  great  deal  to  see. 

An  uncomfortable  night  with  berths 
only  five  feet  six  inches  long  in  the 
small  crowded  steamer,  which  rolled 
and  pitched  at  the  slightest  provoca- 
tion, brought  us  to  the  monastery  of 
Solovetskl,  far  famed  as  one  of  the 
holiest  places  in  Russia. 

The  monastery  is  very  large  and  very 
rich,  and  is  surrounded  by  enormously 
high  and  tliick  granite  walls.  Within 
these  are  many  churches  and  chapels, 
with  white  walls  and  green  cupolas, 
surmounted  by  gilded  crosses,  while 
here  and  there  are  great  blocks  of 
white,  barrack-like  houses.  Pilgrims, 
chiefly  of  the  peasant  class.  Journey 
thither  In  thousands,  and  are  housed 
and  fed  vrith  simple  food  for  three 
days.  No  charge  is  made,  but  should 
the  pilgrim  have  sufl^dent  means  he 
is  expected  to  present  a  donation  to  the 
monastery.  We  were  anxious  to  see 
some  of  the  plate  and  vestments,  for 
the  richness  and  rarity  of  which  the 
monastery  is  famed,  but  the  churches 
were  so  packed  with  people,  all  stand- 


ing, that  we  were  not  able  to  get 
further  than  the  doorways. 

No  living  thing  may  be  molested 
within  the  precincts  of  the  monastery, 
and  it  is  remarkable  that  hundreds  of 
herring  gulls,*  by  no  means  tame  birds 
by  nature,  have  discovered  the  sanctu- 
ary. They  positively  swarm  within  the 
walls,  and  have  their  nests  in  all  the 
courtyards,  even  on  the  narrow  path- 
ways. Most  of  them  had  young  ones 
at  the  time  of  our  visit,  and  it  was 
most  amusing  to  watch  the  old  birds 
feeding  their  dark  gray  fluffy  offspring 
quite  unconcernedly  whilst  hundreds  of 
people  were  all  round  them.  Indeed,  so 
tame  are  the  birds  that  they  will  take 
food  from  one*s  hand,  and  vrill  not 
move  out  of  one*s  way,  and  should  any- 
one approach  too  near  to  the  young,  the 
old  birds  rush  up  and  peck  him  vigor- 
ously. It  is  certainly  extraordinary 
that  these  vrild  birds  have  been  ren- 
dered as  tame  as  chickens  by  the 
simple  expedient  of  allowing  them  to 
do  as  they  pleased  without  the  slightest 
interference.  The  herring  gulls  all 
leave  Solovetskl,  we  were  told,  after 
the  breeding  season,  and  it  is  a  remark- 
able fact  that  the  very  Urds  which  are 
so  bold  Inside  these  high  walls,  are  no 
tamer  tlian  other  gulls  when  met  with 
outside  the  walls.  How  they  originally 
discovered  the  sanctuary,  and  how 
many  generations  were  needed  before 
they  realized  its  absolute  security,  we 
endeavored  to  ascertain,  but  could  get 
no  deflnlte  evidence. 

At  Kem,  our  next  stop,  we  were  de- 
layed for  some  time  loading  cargo  into 
small  boats,  which  were  "manned**  al- 
most entirely  by  women.  In  the  sum- 
mer months  there  are  very  few  men  left 
on  the  White  Sea  coast,  as  all  the  able- 
bodied  males  go  north  to  fish,  leaving 
the  women  in  charge  of  their  homes. 
From  Kem  we  Journeyed  to  Keret, 
where  there  is  a  large  saw  mill,  and 
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then  croBslDg  the  Arctic  Circle  once 
more,  we  put  in  at  Kovda,  where  an- 
other saw  mill  flourishes,  and  exports 
much  timber  to  England.  At  Kovda 
we  were  fortunate  in  obtaining  the  ser- 
vices of  an  interpreter,  a  Russian, 
Gregori  Kokorln  by  name,  who  was  a 
tallyman  at  the  mill,  and  had  picked  up 
a  little  English  from  the  crews  of  the 
boats  which  came  there  every  summer 
for  wood. 

The  ice  and  fog  had  caused  such  de- 
lays that  it  was  not  until  July  4th  that 
we  reached  Kandalax,  which  was  to  be 
the  starting  point  of  our  Journey  across 
the  Kola  Peninsula.  Here  we  took  up 
quarters  in  the  house  of  the  pilot.  The 
house,  which  was  of  wood,  consisted  of 
only  one  good  room,  which  we  occupied 
while  the  pilot,  his  wife  and  family 
cheerfully  retired  to  the  loft,  in  the 
roof  of  which  were  many  holes  large 
enough  to  admit  one's  head. 

Our  room  was  furnished  with  a  com- 
fortable looking  bed,  which  we  tried 
but  soon  forsook  with  many  murmur- 
ings  (the  Russian  variety  being  large 
and  exceedingly  voracious),  and  thence- 
forth spread  our  blankets  on  the  hard 
but  peaceful  floor.  Kandalax  consists 
of  a  hundred  or  more  wooden  bouses, 
and  its  Inhabitants,  who  are  Russians, 
are  believed  to  sustain  themselves  by 
fishing,  but  during  our  three  days'  stay 
almost  every  man  and  woman  was 
drunk.  Indeed  the  inhabitants  of  this 
place  appeared  to  be  utterly  degrade*! 
by  vodka.  They  found  many  opportuni- 
ties for  making  holiday.  The  Greek 
Church,  I  believe,  provides  some  three 
or  four  saints'  days  a  week,  and  these 
are  regularly  used  in  Kandalax  as  ex- 
cuses for  drunkenness,  while  the  day 
on  which  the  weekly  steamer  arrives  is 
invariably  set  aside  as  a  day  of  rejoic- 
ing. Moreover,  the  people  were  tipsy 
day  and  night,  and  besieged  our  room 
at  all   hours   demanding   vodka,    and 


when  forcibly  ejected  they  stood  in  a 
group  outside  and  droned  melancholy 
chants  for  hours  at  a  time. 

However,  we  found  more  society  in 
Kandalax  than  we  had  expected.  Mons. 
Boudit,  a  Frenchman,  who  was  en- 
gaged in  starting  a  factory  for  tinning 
salmon  and  other  fish,  and  the  chief  of 
the  telegraph  station,  entertained  us 
right  royally,  and  gave  us  much  help 
and  advice.  Mons.  Boudit  informed  us 
that  the  peasants  of  this  country  were 
utterly  worthless  as  workmen,  and  in 
consequence  he  had  been  compelled  to 
import  labor,  not  only  for  the  erection 
of  his  factory  and  for  the  canning  of 
the  fish,  but  even  for  catching  the  fish. 

The  country  round  Kandalax  was 
mainly  composed  of  dense  pine  forest, 
which  yielded  very  little  in  the  way  of 
birds,  but  the  Islands  in  the  bay  were 
more  interesting.  On  these  Islands  we 
found  a  number  of  different  ducks,  a 
few  with  young  ones,  but  the  majority 
apparently  not  yet  nesting.  Perched 
on  a  little  rock  in  the  middle  of  the  bay 
we  saw  a  great  dark  bird  with  a  con- 
spicuous white  tail.  We  knew  this  must 
be  the  white-tailed  sea  eagle,"  and  we 
tried  hard  to  approach  it,  but  it 
watched  our  boat  Jealously,  and  no 
sooner  had  we  hidden  ourselves  behind 
a  smaller  island  than  the  great  bird 
rose,  and  circling  ever  higher  and 
higher  was  soon  but  a  speck  in  the  sky. 
Then  Just  as  we  were  about  to  land  on 
an  island  we  noticed  a  pair  of  Turn- 
stones^ running  anxiously  to  and  fro  on 
a  spit  of  pebbly  shore.  They  were  in 
their  lovely  breeding  plumage  of  black 
and  rich  chestnut  with  silvery  white 
breasts— a  plumage  in  which  they  are 
occasionally  seen  in  Great  Britain,  both 
when  they  prolong  their  spring  visit  to 
us,  or  come  to  our  shores  somewhat 
earlier  than  usual  in  autumn.  But  it 
is  seldom  that  we  see  the  Turnstone  in 
Great  Britain  either  in  summer  or  in 
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winter,  for  it  only  passes  along  our 
shores  in  its  passage  between  its  north- 
ern  summer  home  and  its  southern  win- 
ter one.  Consequently  we  were  de- 
lighted to  find  a  pair  of  these  birds  in 
their  breeding  haunt,  and  a  few  min- 
utes after  landing  on  the  island  we  had 
the  good  fortune  to  discover  in  a  nook 
under  a  big  stone,  close  to  the  water's 
edge,  their  nest,  which  was  made  of 
grass  and  feathers,  and  contained  four 
dark  green  pear-shaped  eggs 

A  problem  to  be  decided  at  Kandalaz 
was  as  to  how  many  men  would  be 
required  to  transport  our  baggage  to 
Kola,  a  distance  of  some  100  miles.  The 
problem  was  complicated  because  we 
wished  to  spend  some  three  weeks  on 
the  way,  and  no  provisions,  except  per- 
haps bread  at  one  place,  were  obtain- 
able on  the  route.  Consequently  it  be- 
came a  question  of  how  many  pounds 
of  food  a  man  would  eat  each  day.  Had 
it  been  winter,  when  sledges  and  rein- 
deer could  have  been  used,  there  would 
have  been  no  difficulty,  but  in  summer 
no  transport  animals  are  to  be  had  in 
Russian  Lapland.  A  calculation  and 
much  discussion  with  Gregori  ended  in 
the  de<*ision  that  nine  men,  carrying 
some  70  or  80  pounds  each,  would  be 
sufficient  to  carry  the  baggage  and 
food. 

The  next  difficulty  was  to  procure 
these  even,  but  I  must  first  explain 
that  the  route  we  intended  to  take  was 
a  regular  one,  instituted  and  upheld  by 
the  Russian  Government  The  route  is 
chiefly  beneficial  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  White  Sea  coast  who,  being  chlefiy 
fishermen,  use  it  to  reach  the  Arctic 
Ocean  in  spring,  and  to  return  home  in 
autumn  when  the  White  Sea  is  com- 
pletely frozen  in  and  impassable.  Dur- 
ing the  short  northern  summer  the 
route  is  very  seldom  used,  and  the  in- 
terior of  the  countiy  is  almost  deserted. 
At  intervals  on  this  route,  which  is 
partly  over  lakes  and  rivers,  and  partly 
overland  are  "stations,"  and  by  means 


of  orders  kindly  provided  by  the  Grov- 
emor  of  Archangel,  we  were  entitled 
to  the  use  of  the  boats  on  the  lakes  and 
rivers,  and  to  the  services  <^  two  men 
each  as  carriers  or  rowers  to  be  pro- 
vided at  the  "stations*'  at  fixed  rates. 
At  Kandalax.  therefore,  we  had  to  ob- 
tain four  men  at  the  "station,"  and  in 
addition  required  five  men  to  act  as 
carriers  all  the  way  to  Kola.  We  gave 
the  word  out  that  we  wished  to  hire 
men  to  go  to  Kola,  and  as  only  the  pick 
of  the  inhabitants  were  sober  at  the 
time  it  was  easy  to  select  five  of  the 
strongest  and  most  decent  young  men 
from  the  crowd  which  soon  arrived  at 
our  door.  It  was  not  so  easy,  however, 
to  fix  the  terms,  and  this  was  only  ac- 
complished after  great  exertion  on  the 
part  of  our  interpreter,  whose  English 
required  almost  as  much  translating  as 
the  native  tongue.  The  men  were  to 
feed  upon  rye  bread  and  salt  fish,  the 
usual  fare  of  these  poor  pe<^le,  and  it 
was  soon  known  round  the  village  that 
we  were  in  want  of  these  commodities. 
A  stream  of  old  women  quickly  ap- 
peared carrying  great  round  loaves  of 
dark  brown  bread  and  baskets  full  of 
salt  fish.  Much  of  the  bread  was 
mouldy,  and  many  fish  were  badly 
cured,  but  after  careful  selection,  fol- 
lowed by  long  bargaining  and  much 
weighing  and  discussion,  we  were  well 
provisioned  with  well-cured  fish  and 
good  bread,  the  driest  we  could  obtain, 
since  it  was  lighter  and  less  likely  to 
turn  mouldy  than  when  wet 

After  much  packing  and  weighing 
the  loads  for  the  carriers  were  appor- 
tioned, and  we  wcto  ready  to  start  But 
the  four  men  ordered  some  hours  be- 
fore at  the  "station"  did  not  arrive. 
We  visited  the  place  in  force  and  found 
the  house  full  of  drunken  men,  who 
would  listen  to  nobody.  Tlie  chief 
man's  wife  being  the  only  sober  person 
in  the  house,  we  cautioned  her  that  we 
should  write  a  protest  in  tlie  book  kept 
for  the  purpose  if  tlie  men  were  not 
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produced  In  one  hour.  As  th^  did  not 
appear  at  that  time  we  bombarded  the 
station  again,  and  forcing  our  way  in 
wrote  the  protest  and  said  that  we 
should  telegraph  to  the  Governor  if  the 
men  were  not  forthcoming  in  another 
hour.  We  had  no  intention  of  thus  dis- 
turbing his  Excellency,  and  were  much 
relieved,  when  four  men  appeared,  to 
find  that  the  threat  had  been  sufficient. 
Another  hour  was  wasted  by  the  car- 
riers in  wrangling  over  the  weights  of 
their  loads,  but  at  last  at  nine  p.m.  we 
started,  and  were  accompanied  to  the 
outskirts  of  tlie  village  by  the  entire 
population,  men,  women  and  children. 
Scarcely  had  we  shaken  the  mud  of 
Kandalax  from  our  feet  when  one  of 
the  station  men,  who  reeled  suspi- 
ciously in  his  walk,  threw  down  his 
load  and  amidst  yells  of  delight  from 
the  crowd  and  shouts  of  imprecation 
from  us,  staggered  back  to  the  village. 
Fearing  that  other  men  would  desert 
if  we  delayed  for  long  so  near  the  vil- 
lage, we  called  for  a  volunteer,  and  a 
man  stepped  out  from  the  crowd.  We 
made  terms  with  him,  he  shouldered 
the  load,  and  then  and  there,  without 
the  slightest  preparation  set  out  for  a 
month's  Journey. 

The  path  lay  at  first  up  hill  over 
rough,  stony  ground,  but  our  men,  not- 
withstanding their  heavy  loads,  kept 
up  a  good  pace.  The  baggage  was  fast- 
ened to  a  carrier  placed  on  the  back 
and  strapped  to  the  shoulders.  The  car- 
rier was  simple  and  effective.  It  con- 
sisted merely  of  a  piece  of  supple  green 
wood  bent  in  a  loop  and  crossed  by  a 
network  of  cord.  We  were  fast  forget- 
ting the  drunken  orgle  at  Kandalax, 
and  the  annoyances  of  the  start.  Here 
and  tliere  a  peep  through  the  dark  pines 
revealed  the  Neva,  whose  name  is 
Swift,  rushing  down  to  the  sea  in  one 
continuous  boiling  rapid.  Occasionally 
the  silvery  trunk  of  a  birch  tree,  or  a 
group  of  bright  green  larches  broke  the 
monotony  of  the  pines,  while  the  rocky 


ground  was  thickly  clothed  with  hoary 
reindeer  moss  and  a  thousand  small 
creeping  plants.  Our  binoculars  and 
guns  were  ready  to  be  levelled  on  any 
bird  to  be  seen  as  we  marched  ahead 
of  the  carriers  trudging  in  single  file 
along  the  narrow  track. 

But,  alas,  our  peaceful  state  was  once 
again  to  be  disturbed.  Gregori  came 
panting  up  to  us  saying  that  one  of  the 
station  men  was  bad  and  was  getting 
worse  and  worse.  On  turning  back  we 
found  that  the  man  was  desperately 
tipsy,  and  it  was  evident  that  he  had 
a  bottle  about  him,  but  we  could  not 
discover  it  He  continually  fell  down 
and  lay  moaning  and  groaning.  Walk- 
ing behind  this  wretched  man  and 
treating  him  like  a  stubborn  donkey, 
we  managed  to  drive  him  a  mile  or 
two,  but  at  length  he  sank  down  and 
refused  to  budge.  As  he  lay  on  the 
ground  we  caught  sight  of  a  bottle 
sticking  out  of  his  trouser  pocket  This 
he  refused  to  give  up,  so  Gregori  Ko- 
korln  promptly  broke  it  with  a  stick. 
The  drunkard  then  proceeded  with 
great  deliberation  to  pick  the  broken 
pieces  from  his  pocket  and  finding  that 
there  was  still  some  precious  vodka  left 
in  the  bottom  of  the  bottle,  he  would 
have  drunk  it  had  I  not  kicked  it  out 
of  his  hands.  At  that  he  burst  into 
sobs,  and  getting  up  be  threw  down  his 
load  and  staggered  off  into  the  woods. 
This  man  was  a  type  of  the  grasping 
drink-sodden  Russian  peasant  no  un- 
common class  in  the  part  of  the  country 
we  visited,  and  when  afterwards  we 
found  that  he  was  the  chief  man  at  a 
station  further  on,  we  wrote  down  his 
character  in  the  book  for  the  benefit  of 
the  officials  who  employed  him. 

One  great  advantage  of  the  perpetual 
daylight  of  the  north  is  that  one  can 
sleep  and  eat  Just  when  it  is  most  con- 
venient and  necessary.  On  the  first 
day,  or  rather  night  of  travelling  we 
raised  our  tent  and  turned  in  to  our 
sleeping  bags     at  four  o'clock  in  the 
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morning  and  were  soon  dreaming,  not 
of  drunken  obBtreperons  men,  but  of  all 
the  charming  birds  we  might  be  de«- 

Knowledt*. 


tlned  to  discover  in  the  country  that  lay 
before  us. 

Earry  F.  Witherhy,  F.  Z.  8. 


MR.  WILLIAM  JAMES  ON  BELI6I0US  CONVERSION. 


Mr.  William  James,  the  great  Ameri- 
can psychologist,  has  written  a  book 
on  'The  Varieties  of  Religious  Experi- 
ence" (Longmans  and  Ck>.).  In  it  he 
asks,  "What  are  the  religious  propensi- 
ties, and  what  is  their  philosophic  sig- 
nificance?** Mr.  James  does  not  deal 
with  any  one  sect,  or  even  with  any 
one  religion;  he  deliberately  puts  both 
theology  and  ecclesiasticism  on  one 
dde,  and  considen  only  '*the  feelings, 
mdti^  mud  eocperlences  of  individual  men 
In  their  solitude  so  far  as  they  appre- 
hend themselves  to  stand  in  relation  to 
whatever  they  may  consider  the  di- 
vine.** If  we  look,  he  says,  on  man's 
whole  mental  life  as  it  stands,  the  part 
of  it  of  which  rationalism  can  give  ac- 
count is  relatively  superficial;  and  he 
maintains  that  the  general  basis  of  all 
religious  experience  is  the  fact  that 
man  has  a  dual  nature,  and  is  con- 
nected with  two  spheres  of  thought,  a 
shallower  and  a  profounder  sphere,  in 
either  of  which  he  may  learn  to  live 
more  habitually.  In  thus  attributing 
the  phenomena  of  religious  experience 
to  the  reality  of  a  subconscious  self, 
Mr.  James  in  no  way  seeks  to  shake 
the  theory  that  such  experience  may 
prove  a  direct  relation  between  God 
and  man,  it  being  from  his  point  of 
view  likely  that  'if  there  be  higher 
spiritual  agencies  tliat  can  directly 
touch  us,  the  psychological  condition  of 
their  doing  so  might  be  our  possession 
of  a  subconscious  region  which  alone 
coald  yield  access  to  them." 

Onie  most  Interesting  chapter  in  the 


book  and  to  our  mind  the  key  to  the 
whole,  is  the  one  on  conversion.  Here 
Mr.  James  lays  before  his  readers 
many  pieces  of  religious  biography  be- 
longing to  the  past  and  the  present 
R<»nan  Catholics  and  Evangelicals, 
Unitarians,  Christian  Scientists,  and 
even  one  or  two  Buddhists,  are  made 
to  offer  their  contributions  to  the  sub- 
ject, and  he  concludes  that  ''under  all 
discrepancies  of  creed  there  is  a  com- 
mon nucleus  to  which  all  experiences 
bear  testimony."  It  is  not  easy  to  epit- 
omize such  close  reasoning  as  Mr. 
James's,— for  his  evidence  and  his  argu- 
ments we  must  refer  our  readers  to  his 
book,  merely  dealing  here  with  his  con- 
clusions. The  contradictions  v^lthin 
and  without  us— the  struggle  between 
our  two  natures  and  the  confiicting 
facts  of  the  world— cause,  he  believes, 
the  mental  distress  in  which  so  many 
thinking  men  live  or  have  lived  at 
some  period  of  their  lives.  Conversion 
he  takes  to  mean  some  sort  of  unifica- 
tion of  these  confiicting  elements,— « 
reconciliation  not  arising  from  reason 
but  from  insight.  Exactly  what  creed  Is 
adopted  by  such  converts  is  not  a  point 
which  interests  Mr.  James;  the  fact 
which  is  for  him  of  so  much  signifi- 
cance is  simply  this,  that  those  who  ex- 
perienced this  reconciliation  "did  find 
something  welling  up  in  their  inner 
consciousness  by  which  their  extreme 
sadness  could  be  overcome."  That 
those  who  have  been  in  the  "mystical 
state*'  of  conversion  find  it  absolutely 
authoritative  and  convincing  is,  Mr. 
James   considers,   reasonable   enough. 
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They  have  no  reasonable  ground,  how- 
ever, for  demanding  that  those  outside 
this  state  shoijld  accept  their  revela- 
tions uncritically;  but  the  fact  of  the 
commonness  of  their  experience  does 
establish  a  presumption  that  the  visible 
world  is  part  of  a  more  spiritual  uni- 
verse from  which  it  draws  its  chief  sig- 
nificance, and  that  '*the  conscious  per- 
son is  continuous  with  a  wider  self 
through  which  saving  experiences  may 
come.*'  The  usual  eiTect  of  such  experi- 
ence, whether  it  be  sudden  or  gradual, 
is  the  *'scose  of  the  presence  of  a 
liigher  and  friendly  Power,"  "the  dis- 
appearance of  all  fear  from  one's  life, 
the  quite  indescribable  and  inexpli- 
cable feeling  of  an  inner  serenity." 

This  theory  of  the  subconscious  self 
whose  triumph  is  conversion,  whotie 
(•onflict  produces  doubt,  is,  to  our  mind, 
intensely  interesting  and  suggestive.  Is 
it  possible  that  this  self  knows,  not  the 
facts  of  creeds,  but  the  fact  at  the  bot- 
tom of  all  creeds,  its  own  relation  to 
God?  May  the  doubt  which  expresses 
itself  to-day  in  the  restless  study  of 
history*,  science,  and  ethics  in  their  the- 
ological bearings  be  in  its  essence  noth- 
ing but  an  effort  to  recall  and  realize 
something  already  known,— a  great 
mental  effort  analogous  to  the  small 
mental  effort  we  make  when  we  search 
our  minds  f(Hr  a  lost  name?  If  we  have 
Intuitions  at  all,  says  Mr.  James,  "they 
come  from  a  deeper  level  of  our  nature 
than  the  loquacious  level  which  ration- 
alism inhabits."  Such  a  theory  is  in  no 
way  opposed  to  Christianity.  It  would 
even  explain  many  mystical  passages 
in  the  New  Testament  ">VWther  I  go 
ye  know,  and  the  way  ye  know,*'  said 
the  Christ  Who  was  returning  to  God. 
The  Disciples  immediately  denied  this 
knowledge;  yet  the  complete  sense  of 
security,  both  in  regard  to  themselves 
and  their  Master,  wlilch  possessed  tliem 
after  He  was  gone  testified  to  the  H>ii*- 
itoal  truth  of  His  words.     If  there 


were  not  in  the  mind  of  man  some  Md- 
deu  knowledge,  some  instinct  that  be 
is  in  the  hands  of  a  friendly  Power, 
could  he  go  on  through  life  as  cheer- 
fully as  he  does?  Take  away  this  sense 
of  reliance,  and  wliat  have  we?  Noth- 
ing in  front  of  us  but  blank  darkness, 
containing  the  possibility  of  the  great- 
est suffering,  both  mental  and  pliysical, 
for  ourselves  and  those  we  love,— the 
certainty  of  parting,  the  probability  of 
annihilation.  Yet  most  men,  even  of 
those  who  from  reason  or  indifference 
have  no  assured  faitli,  do  not  see  life 
in  tills  light  Is  it  because  they  know 
by  instinct  that  which  their  reason  re- 
fuses to  confirm?  Perhaps  we  have  all 
at  times  vaguely  desired  to  be  what  is 
usually  called  "converted,"  that  is,  we 
have  envied  those  who  are  able  to  ac« 
cept  without  cavil  the  whole  body  of 
dogma  declared  necessary  by  any 
Church.  Yet  if  some  higher  Power 
could  offer  to  destroy  our  judgment, 
and  enaT>le  us  to  believe  what  we  think 
we  know  is  not  true,  the  sacrifice 
would  most  likely  appear  to  us  in  the 
light  of  a  sin,  and  we  should  very  prob- 
ably refuse  this  Illegitimate  peace. 

But  what  if  the  essence  of  conversion 
is  outside  these  declarations  of 
Churches,  if  they  are  merely  the  joyful 
guesses  of  those  who  liave  realized  the 
one  "excellent  certainty"?  If  to  be 
converted  is  "the  attainment  of  an  alto- 
gether new  level  of  spiritual  vitality," 
surely  such  conversion  every  man  must 
desire  with  his  whole  heart,  for,  as  it 
has  been  truly  said,  **to  recognize  our 
own  divinity  and  our  intimate  relation 
to  the  Universal  is  to  attach  the  belts 
of  our  machinery  to  the  power-house 
of  the  Universe."  Most  of  us  in  the 
present  day  are  occasionally  torn  be- 
tween two  theories  of  life,— the  theory 
which  says  that  the  hairs  of  our  head 
are  all  Numbered,  and  that  all  the  cir- 
cumstances in  wliich  we  find  ourselves 
have  a  particular  meaning  for  us  as 
individuals;    and    the    theory    which 
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teaches  us  that  we  are  powerless  in  the 
meshes  of  inexorable  law,  which  will 
crnsh  or  spare  us  as  the  case  may  be, 
law  so  far-reaching  that  it  can  control 
the  stars,  so  minute  that  it  regulates 
the  quiverings  of  every  blade  of  grass. 
The  conscious  self  believes  in  the  one, 
the  subconscious  self  in  the  other.  Is 
there  any  possible  unification  of  these 
two  Ideas?  Not,  we  believe,  within  the 
grasp  of  the  human  reason,  but  per- 
haps within  the  bounds  of  spiritual  pos- 
sibility. Do  we  not  all  believe  in  both 
free-will  and  predestination?  Is  truth, 
then,  not  one?  Certainly;  but  that  one 
is  too  large  for  us  to  conceive  of,  and 
the  pieces  we  are  able  to  grasp  appear 
to  us  to  lie  many.  But  how  does  this 
triumph  of  the  subconscious  self  come 
about?  There  is,  according  to  Mr. 
James,  "documentary  evidence"  that  it 
comes  in  various  ways,— suddenly,  as 
If  by  miracle;  gradually,  as  If  by  na- 
ture. It  comes  at  all  periods  of  life  to 
persons  of  all  opinions.  One  of  the 
commonest  forerunners  of  this  tri- 
umph is  a  sense  of  utter  weariness,  of 
incapacity  to  carry  on  the  struggle  any 
longer,  a  ceasing  to  care.  "Our  emo- 
tional brain  centres  strike  work,  and 
Tbt  8p«etstor. 


we  relapse  into  temporary  apathy.  So 
long  as  the  egoistic  worry  of  the  sick 
soul  guards  the  door  the  expansive  con- 
fidence of  the  soul  of  faith  gains  no 
entrance;  but  let  the  former  fahat 
away,  even  for  a  moment,  and  the  lat- 
ter can  profit  by  the  <^portunlty."  Such 
a  crisis  may  occur  to  individuals  or  to 
communities.  For  instance,  at  the  time 
of  the  Reformation  the  weary  uphold- 
ers of  the  right  of  private  Judgment, 
having  reached  what  Luther  called  a 
state  of  "godly  desperation,"  found 
peace  in  a  new  sense  of  knowledge  and 
certainty  which  could  not  be  exactly 
defined  in  words,  and  which  took  ex- 
pression in  a  crude  perversion  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Atonement.  Is  it  not 
possible  that  the  Western  World  is 
once  more  on  the  eve  of  a  great  revival, 
whose  forerunners  are  the  prophets  of 
psychology,  not  of  a  new  Reformation 
which  will  create  a  new  Church,  but  of 
a  new  inbreathing  of  tlie  Spirit  which 
will  ^e^ive  the  spiritual  life  of  all  the 
Churches,— a  time  when  men  will  pause 
in  their  hot  pursuit  of  evidence,  and 
read  each  in  his  own  heart  "the  Word" 
which  St.  John  realized  to  be  God. 


AN  ONLOOKER'S  NOTEBOOK.* 


Reading  men  have  many  moods,  and 
consequently  demand,  to  serve  their 
needs,  every  kind  of  author,  except  the 
ennuyeuit.  Sometimes  a  reader  is  de- 
vout, and  like  the  young  man  in  Yeast 
goes  a-hunting  with  St  Francis  de 
Sales  in  his  pocket;  at  other  times  he 
is  sceptical  and  conti'oversial;  not  in- 
frequently he  is  fiippant  and  Voltalr- 
ean;  but  whatever  he  is,  he  knows 
where  to  lay  hands  on  a  book  which 

•  **An  Onlooker's  Notebook.*'  London : 
Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.    1902. 


shall  be  to  his  mind.  Hot  fits  succeed 
cold  fits,  languorous  hours  strenuous 
moments.  One  day  Rabelais  Jumps 
with  his  humor,  the  next  finds  reading, 
contentedly  enough,  Madame  Craven's 
Recit  d*  Une  Sceur,  Balzac's  Illusions 
Perdues  and  St.  Augustine's  CUy  of  Ood 
can  alike  supply  the  lettered  man  with 
a  pleasing  succession  of  sombre  reflec- 
tions, and  summon  up  to  the  "sessions 
of  sweet,  silent  thought"  the  past  life 
of  man. 
Few  men  will  submit  their  libraries 
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to  ecclesiastical  censure.  Don  Quixote 
was  away  from  home  when  his  niece, 
the  barber,  and  the  curate  made  havoc 
of  his  shelves,  but  to  the  credit  of  the 
cloth  it  should  always  be  remembered 
that  it  was  the  curate  who  saved  most 
of  the  volumes  from  the  fire. 

Among  the  moods  of  reading  men  is 
one  for  social  satire.  We  long  to  see 
the  Age  well  lashed.  Our  party,  per- 
haps, is  out  of  office,  our  friends,  not  to 
say  ourselves,  lack  preferment;  worse 
etill,  our  cherished  convictions  are  not 
shared  by  the  populace  who  clamor  for 
war,  thank  God  for  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  vote  for  the  publican,  quite  regard- 
less of  our  well-considered  opinions  on 
these  questions.  How  barbarous,  too, 
is  the  taste  of  the  Age!  How  unlike  is 
our  slender  account  with  our  publishers 
to  the  fat  ledgers  that  record  the  sales 
of  inferior  artists!  In  our  honest  wrath 
we  cry  aloud  for  a  Juvenal—or  failing 
such  a  one  as  a  Roman,  we  would  put 
tip  with  a  Dryden—a  Pope,  or  a  John- 
son, provided  always  he  was  on  our 
side.  We  want  to  see  our  enemies,  the 
men  and  women  we  do  not  like,  well 
sacrificed,  held  up  to  scorn,  their  names 
made  a  hissing  and  a  reproach,  and  we 
want  it  done  in  the  grand  style.  Dante 
could  have  done  it: 

Dante    who    loved    well    because    he 

hated- 
Hated  wickedness  that  hinders  loving. 
Peradventure  with  a  pen  corroded 
Still  by  drops  of  that  hot  ink  he  dipped 

for. 
When  his  left  hand  1'  the  hair  o'  the 

wicked. 
Back  he  held  the  brow,  and  pricked  its 

stigma, 
Bit  into  the  live  man's  flesh  for  parch- 
ment. 
Loosed  him,  laughed  to  see  the  writing 

rankle. 
Let  the  wretch  go  festering  through 

Florence. 


Tes,  decidedly  Dante  could  have  done 


it. 


The  "Onlooker,"  whose  book  is  before 


us,  though  somewhat  out  of  conceit 
with  his  times,  "sorrowful.  Jaded,  dis- 
illusioned," is  no  furious  hater,  no  sav- 
age satirist;  a  vein  of  unmistakable 
cheerfulness  runs,  through  his  pages; 
he  has  evidently  sat  at  good  men's 
feasts  and  been  where  bells  have 
knolled  for  church— he  sees  a  soul  of 
goodness  in  things  evil  and  Is  ready  to 
note  signs  of  improvement;  a  true  dis- 
position which  unfits  him  for  the  part 
of  a  true  lasher  of  the  Age. 

Still,  he  plies  the  whip  with  hearty 
goodwill,  being  for  the  most  part  con- 
cerned with  what  is  called  "Society," 
chiefly  by  those  who  are  always  insist- 
ing that  no  such  thing  any  longer  ex- 
ists. With  "Society"  our  "Onlooker" 
Is  dissatlsfled.  It  worships  the  Golden 
Calf  with  unblushing  frankness;  the 
power  of  the  purse  Is  supreme  over  it; 
its  morals  are  as  bad  as  its  manners; 
the  Tuileries  is  joined  to  Greenwich 
Fair;  it  has  secularized  Sunday  and 
left  off  going  to  church;  it  believes  In 
Nothing.  The  Dean  of  a  great  Cathe- 
dral, without  the  excuse  of  having  re- 
ceived a  Board  school  education,  was 
not  aslmmed  to  accept  from  a  notorious 
company-monger  vessels  of  flne  gold 
for  the  mystical  service  of  the  altar. 
Our  aristocrats,  degraded  from  their 
high  estate  by  the  younger  Pitt,  are  no 
longer  what  Carlyle  declared  them  to 
be,  polite— "a  student  who  should 
search  for  courtesy  in  the  aristocracy 
of  to-day  would  resemble  a  naturalist 
looking  for  an  auk's  egg  in  a  school- 
boy's collection";  nor  are  they  chival- 
rous. They  have  gone  into  trade  and 
sell  wines  and  kamtulicon.  "Dukes' 
sons  rollick  on  the  Stock  Exchange  and 
drudge  at  office  desks."  They  no  longer 
lead  anybody.  Lord  Lansdowne  has  no 
party.  And  '^the  less  said  about  their 
special  virtues  the  better."  Nor  are 
Society  women  any  better.  They  keep 
racehorses,  smoke  cigars  and  talk  of 
their  "insides."  It  is  a  doleful  picture 
the  "Onlooker"  paints  for  us.    Silly  su- 
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perstitlonB  abound.  Sane  men  and 
women  gaze  into  crystals,  consult  iMilm- 
ists,  and  talk  about  haunted  houses. 
Luxury  and  extravagance  are  found  in 
odious  combination  with  clieese-parlng 
economies. 

With  our  great,  sober,  middle^lass, 
the  ^'Onlooker,"  is  not  concerned.  He 
hands  them  over  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  Iklr.  Matthew  Arnold,  who,  belong- 
ing to  them  himself,  was  able  to  do 
tliem  a  great  deal  of  good,  and  still  re- 
mains one  of  their  favorite  authors. 
Indeed,  if  the  middle  classes  had  not 
gone  on  reading  Mr.  Arnold's  books, 
they  must,  to  the  world's  great  loss, 
have  ceased  to  appear  long  before  they 
actually  did. 

The  great  danger  of  the  middle-class 
is  that  it  may  leave  off  curing  its  own 
faults,  and  become  overfond  of  criticiz- 
ing the  short-comings,  and  at  the  same 
time  envying  the  position  of  people  who 
belong,  as  the  ''Onlooker"  apparently 
does,  to  the  ranks  above  them.  A  pas- 
sion for  equality  in  externals  is  one  of 
the  most  unfortunate  characteristics  of 
the  times.  Instead  of  each  of  us  lead- 
ing his  own  life  according  to  his  own 
bringing  up,  tastes,  and  income,  we  are 
too  much  on  the  look-out  to  discover 
how  "great"  people  live,  so  that  we 
muy  conduct  our  small  households  after 
their  fashion.  A  hundred  years  ago 
fashionable  folk  went  to  fashionable 
houses,  and  unfashionable  folk  went  to 
unfashionable  houses.  In  1802  the 
rooms  in  Ix>ndon  best  worth  entering 
were  Charles  Lamb's,  where  you  had 
the  chance  of  meeting  Wordsworth, 
Coleridge,  and  Hazlitt,  but  fashionable 
people  did  not  go  there  any  more  than 
they  had  a  generation  earlier  visited 
Jolmson  in  the  same  quarter  of  the 
town;  nor  did  Charles  or  Mary  Lamb 
receive  cards  of  invitation  to  Lans- 
downe  House. 

It  would  be  much  better  If  we  could 
keep  ourselves  to  ourselves  more  than 


we  do— but  it  cannot  be  helped,  things 
must  run  their  course.  Nor  can  it  be 
honestly  said  that  the  tendency  we  de- 
plore is  of  yesterday,  for  was  It  not 
Hamlet  who  observed,  "By  the  Lord, 
Horatio,  this  tliree  years  I  have  taken 
note  of  it,  the  age  lias  grown  so  picked 
tliat  the  toe  of  the  peasant  comes  so 
near  tlie  heel  of  the  courtier,  he  galls 
his  kibe"? 

All 'social  studies  are  valuable,  and 
we  are  glad  the  "Onlooker"  has  record- 
ed his  testimony  in  a  book. 

"Whenever  you  think  of  me,"  wrote 
Swift,  a  genuine  lasher  of  his  Age,  to 
Pope,  who  was  a  half-hearted  one, 
"give  the  Age  another  lash  on  my  ac- 
count" The  Age,  you  may  depend  upon 
it,  is  always  vile.  When,  I  wonder, 
was  Society  not  exposed  to  the  scorn  of 
the  satirist  and  the  condemnation  of 
the  saint?  Name  your  period,  and  I 
will  engage  within  a  fortnight  to  array 
against  it  such  a  mass  of  evidence, 
mostly  unfit  for  publication,  as  shall 
paint  it  in  all  the  hues  of  hell.  When 
were  our  nobles  and  our  clerics  models 
of  manners  and  of  piety?  When  were 
our  upper  classes  truly  religious?  Was 
it  before  the  Reformation  or  after  it?  It 
certainly  was  not  in  Anglo-Saxon  times. 

The  world,  said  Goethe,  has  always 
been  a  hell.  A  strong  saying,  but  a 
true  one.  Human  life,  like  a  Kidder- 
minster carpet,  has  two  sides— a  pat- 
tern side  and  a  seamy  side.  A  wise 
man  studies  both  sides,  and  never  al- 
lows the  existence  of  one  to  make  him 
forgetful  of  the  other. 

It  is  not  only  Society  that  is  and  al- 
ways has  been  open  to  animadversion. 

Yet  whilst  with  sorrow  we  live  here 
opprest. 

What  life  is  best? 
Courts  are  only  superficial  schools 

To  dawdle  fools: 
The  rural  parts  are  turned  Into  a  den 

Of  savage  men: 
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And  where'B  a  city  from  foul  ylce  bo 

free 
But  may  be  term'd  the  worst  of  all  the 

three? 

Lord  Bacon  when  not  writing  the  ex- 
quisite poetry  of  The  Tempest  and  A 
Mid8ufnmer  Night's  Dream  is  a  jaw- 
breaking  bar^  but  an  excellent 
preacher. 

Nobody  was  or  ever  could  be  satisfied 
with  his  own  times.  Even  Bub  Doding- 
ton  was  not  that  Whilst,  therefore, 
we  gladly  listen  to  those  who  fall  foul 
of  both  the  rich  and  the  poor,  both  the 
high-bom  and  the  lowly,  and  join  with 
them  in  deploring  the  frivolity,  brutal- 
ity, and  depravity  of  all  classes  alike, 
we  are  bound  to  remember  that,  so  far 
as  we  have  the  means  of  knowledge 
and  comparison,  there  never  was  a 
time  when  things  in  general  were  bet- 
ter than  they  are  now.  Times,  there 
have  been,  of  greater  men,  of  nobler 
enthusiasms,  when  the  books  and  the 
pictures  and  the  architecture  were  all 
greater  than  they  are  to-day,  but  when 
was  there  a  time  when  the  ordinary 
conditions  of  life  for  the  ordinary  man 
were  one-half  so  good  as  in  1902?  When 
were  children  better  cared  for?  When 
were  there  more  happy  homes  than  to- 
day? 

"Sodety"  is  a  small  matter,  and 
grows  less  important  every  hour.  It  is 
the  masses  who  count    The  final  issue 

The   Speaker. 


Is  uncertain.  Nobody  knows  what  is 
going  to  happen.  The  last  man  may 
die  a  pessimist,  but  anybody  who  con- 
tends that  we  are  steadily  going  from 
bad  to  worse  pulls  the  laboring  oar  of 
the  argument 

Our  ^'Onlooker"  makes  no  such  con- 
tention. He  becomes  cheerful  before 
he  is  done,  and  records  with  becoming 
gravity  his  conviction  **that  amid  the 
countless  and  indescribable  evils  of  our 
national  life,  there  is  still  an  element 
of  stroiig  and  saving  virtue."  He  tells 
his  readers  a  gratifying  anecdote  of  a 
lieutenant  in  a  smart  cavalry  regiment 
the  son  of  a  great  nobleman,  who  just 
before  the  accident  that  destroyed  his 
life  spent  an  hour  in  the  hoi^ital  read- 
ing to  and  comforting  a  sick  soldier  of 
his  troop.  Such  a  story,  though  it  may 
not  Infiame  us  to  cry  aloud  with  Denys 
in  Charles  Reade's  great  novel.  Cour- 
age, camarade,  le  diable  eat  mort!"  en- 
courages us  to  go  on  hoping  that  "some- 
how good  may  be  the  final  goal  of  ill." 

If  the  ''Onlooker"  is  able,  as  happily 
he  is,  to  believe  in  the  Divine  Authority 
and  future  triumphs  of  the  Church  of 
England  in  the  teeth  of  her  dubious 
history  and  present  helplessness,  we 
may  surely  still  believe  in  the  glorious 
destiny  of  the  human  race,  despite  its 
gloomy  antecedents  and  dim  prospects! 
Augustine  Birrell. 


BOOKS  AND  AUTHORS. 


The  Duke  of  Abruzzi  is  to  publish 
this  fall  at  Milan  a  full  account  of  his 
voyage  to  the  polar  regions,  in  which 
he  claims  to  have  reached  a  point  fur- 
ther than  that  which  was  reached  by 
Nansen.  The  work  will  be  a  finely- 
Illustrated  volume,  with    two  panora- 


mas 
long. 


about     three     or     four     yards 


"The  Maid  of  Montauk"  is  a  tale  of 
colonial  times,  its  heroine  a  young 
English  girl,  orphaned  by  shipwreck  on 
the  Long  Island  shore,  and  befriended 
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by  the  Indians  there.  Rivalries  be- 
tween Dutch  and  English  settlers,  with 
feuds  among  their  savage  allies,  com- 
plicate the  story,  which,  though  slight, 
shows  considerable  historical  research 
on  the  part  of  its  narrator.  Forest  Mon- 
roe.   Wm.  R.  Jenkins. 

The  revolutions  that  blaze  up  in  the 
southern  republics  offer  picturesque 
possibilities  to  the  novelist,  and  Mar- 
gery Williams  makes  effective  use  of 
them  in  the  striking  sketch  which  she 
names  "The  Late  Returning.'^  The 
capital  city  is  of  course  the  scene;  the 
plot  covers  less  than  a  week;  and  the 
leading  actors  are  but  three— the  presi- 
dent, the  patriot  leader,  and  a  woman, 
the  love  of  both.  The  American  consul 
and  the  special  correspondent,  in  the 
background,  introduce  a  touch  of 
comedy,  but  the  final  impression  is  a 
sombre  one.  With  clever  dialogue,  de- 
scriptive passages  of  noticeable  beauty, 
and  a  really  unexpected  denoOment,  the 
book  must  be  counted  a  brilliant  bit 
of  work,  in  spite  of  a  certain  incon- 
dusiveness.    The  Macmillan  Co. 

Readers  of  Lorna  Doone  will  be  in- 
terested to  learn  that  the  original 
of  John  Ridd  has  been  recognized  in 
John  Harwell,  who  died  three  years 
ago  in  a  London  hospital.  It  was  not 
until  recently  that  his  identity '  waa 
actually  revealed,  partly  through  re- 
membrances of  the  wonderful  knowl- 
edge that  he  displayed  of  Exmoor 
lore.  Some  eight  or  nine  years  ago 
he  became  an  inmate  of  the  Royal 
Hospital  for  Incurables,  owing  to 
paralysis  brought  about  by  a  complete 
collapse  of  his  magnificent  physical 
powers.  There  he  met  another  pa- 
tient named  Julia  Relfe,  who  had  been 
there  since  1854.  The  two  held  lonj? 
conversations  together.  She  survived 
him,  and  it  is  owing  to  her  account 
of  what  Harwell  said  to  her  that  he 
has  been  identified  as  the  original 
John  Ridd. 


James  Eugene  Farmer  makes  a  capi- 
tal addition  to  the  current  list  of  pop- 
ular historical  novels  in  *'Brinton  Eliot 
—From  Yale  to  Yorktown,"  which  the 
Macmillan  Co.  publish.  The  opening 
chapters  are  noticeable  for  their 
graphic  picture  of  Yale  Ufe  during  the 
Revolutionary  period,  -^ith  President 
Daggett  and  Tutors  Dwight  and  Trum- 
bull conspicuous  in  the  foreground. 
The  manly  young  fellows  who  form 
the  hero's  special  circle  belong  to  fam- 
ilies of  wealth  and  position;  their 
pretty  sisters  and  cousins,  duly  chape- 
roned, flit  about  the  campus  In  fasci- 
nating furs  and  brocades;  and  the 
whole  social  atmosphere  is  brighter 
and  gayer  than  in  many  stories  of  co- 
lonial days.  Romance  and  adventure 
are  skilfully  interwoven  in  an  intricate 
plot,  and  the  scenes  in  Paris,  to  which 
young  Eliot  is  sent  with  business  for 
FrankUn,  add  particularly  to  the  color 
and  variety  of  the  narrative. 

An  illustrated  history  of  old  New- 
gate prison  is  among  the  publications 
promised  for  next  fall  in  London. 
The  author  is  Mr.  Charles  Gordon. 
Newgate  Prison  is  not  without  its 
literary  associations,  though  those  of 
the  Old  Bailey  as  a  thoroughfare  are 
perhaps  the  most  interesting.  Defoe 
began  his  "Review"  while  confined  in 
Newgate  for  a  political  pamphlet,  and 
Dodd,  who  was  at  one  time  a  minor 
poet  as  well  as  a  popular  teacher, 
was  hanged  there  for  forgery  in  1777. 
Dodd  was  the  compiler  of  the  "Beau- 
ties of  Shakespeare,"  a  book  which 
is  still  on  the  market,  and  Dr.  Johnson 
tried  hard  to  save  his  life.  Among 
other  things  he  wrote  the  speech 
which  Dodd  delivered  before  receiving 
sentence,  and  told  Boswell  that  one 
thousand  pounds  would  be  paid  to 
any  gaoler  who  would  set  the  pris- 
oner at  liberty.  Three  years  later 
Dr.  Johnson  visited  the  ruins  of  the 
prison  after  its  destruction  by  fire  in 
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the  Gordon  Riots,  and  described  the 
scene  to  Mrs.  Thrale;  and  Grabbe, 
who  had  left  Suffolk  to  seek  a  liv^i' 
hood  in  London,  relates  in  his  "Jour- 
nal'* how  he  arrived  just  in  time  to 
witness  the  burning  of  the  building. 

Mr.  Andrew  Lang,  in  his  preface  to 
the  "Notre  Dame  of  Paris."  writes 
thus  compactly  and  justly  of  Hugo's 
powers  anid  limitations: 

To  the  English  reader  the  sources  of 
Hugo's  faults  appear  to  be  two:  the 
love  of  the  excessive,  as  if  Martin  had 
written  romances  in  the  manner  of  his 
pictures;  and  the  entire  lack  of  the  hu- 
mor which  restrains  exa^eration.  It 
is  much  to  be  doubted  whether  cosmic 
strifes  and  emotions  find  their  true 
vehicle  in  romances;  whether  novels 
with  forces  and  principles  of  human 
nature  for  protagonists  are  entirely 
possible.  These  things  are  the  themes 
of  historical  science,  or  of  history  as 
understood  by  Carlyle  and  Michelet. 
Prose  fiction  has  its  limits;  but  limit 
was  unknown  to  Hugo.  He  piled  Pellon 
on  Ossa  to  scale  heaven:  in  his  lyric 
poetry  he  is  a  man;  he  is  a  Titan,  we 
must  end  by  saying,  as  we  began,  in 
his  romances.  The  characters  of  his 
creation  who  live  are  his  mothers  and 
children,  and,  now  and  again,  his  lov- 
ers, and  his  minor  characters.  Mon- 
sters, even  monsters  of  virtue,  cannot 
become  much  more  real  than,  though 
they  are  c[uite  as  impressive  as,  Quasi- 
modo and  the  pieuvre.  The  chiefs  of 
-creative  fiction  live  in  their  children, 
the  children  of  Shakespeare,  MoliSre, 
Fielding,  Jane  Austen.  Hugo's  life  is 
as  the  life  of  winds  and  waves:  like 
Euripides,  he  is  "the  meteoric  poet." 

Mr.  Leslie  Stephen,  in  his  article  on 
Carlyle  in  the  new  volume  of  the  "En- 
cyclopsedia  Brittanica"  has  this  to  say 
concerning  Cailyle's  friendship  with 
Lady  Ashburton: 

Mrs.  Carlyle  was  hurt  by  the  fine 
lady's  condescension,  and  her  hus- 
band's accessibility  to  aristocratic 
blandishments.  Carlyle,  as  a  wise 
man,  should  have  yielded  to  his  wife's 
wishes.     Unluckily  he  was  content  to 


point  out  tliat  her  jealousy  was  un- 
reasonable, and  upon  that  very  insuf- 
ficient ground  to  disregard  it,  and  to 
continue  his  intimacy  with  the  Ash- 
burtons  on  the  old  terms.  Mrs.  Carlyle 
bitterly  resented  his  conduct  She  had 
been  willing  to  renounce  any  aspira- 
tions of  her  own,  and  to  sink  herself 
in  his  glory,  but  she  naturally  expected 
him  to  recognize  her  devotion,  and  to 
value  her  society  beyond  all  others. 
She  had  just  cause  of  complaint,  and 
a  remarkable  power,  as  her  letters 
prove,  of  seeing  things  plainly  and  de- 
spising sentimentaJl  consolations.  She 
was  childless,  and  had  time  to  brood 
over  her  wrongs. 

The  publishers  of  the  revived  and  re- 
vised "Encycloi)8edia  Britannica"  have 
received  an  unexpected  testimonial 
from  a  Parisian  subscriber.  According 
to  M.  de  Blowitz,  this  subscriber,  who 
disappeared  after  pa3ring  his  first  in- 
stalment and  receiving  his  complete 
edition,  and  was  eventually  found  in 
prison,  begged  the  Timea  people  not  to 
take  his  encyclopaedia  away  from  him. 
"1  am,"  he  said,  "a  begging  letter 
writer  by  profession,  and  at  present, 
though  I  owe  you  £12,  I  only  have  £7 
in  the  world.  I'll  give  you  six  of  them, 
and  pay  up  the  rest  of  the  amount  as 
quickly  as  I  can.  But  I  must  keep  the 
volumes,  which  are  invaluable  to  me." 
He  then  went  on  to  explain  that,  hav- 
ing written  a  letter  in  which  he  stated 
that  he  was  a  potter  who  had  been 
chemically  poisoned,  and  unfit  to  work, 
he  used  the  encyclopaedia  for  details  of 
the  pottery  trade,  of  which  he  himself 
was  entirely  ignorant.  The  one  word 
kaolin,  which  he  used  in  his  letter,  and 
his  explanation  of  the  use  of  the  mate- 
rial, made  everyone  believe  in  the  gen- 
uineness of  his  appeal  (he  said),  and 
brought  him  a  perfect  harvest  of  bank 
notes  and  postal  orders.  This  ingen- 
ious gentleman  (M.  de  Blowitz  adds) 
has  since  paid  up  his  full  subscription, 
and  is  probably  one  of  the  subscribers 
to  the  supplement. 
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CAROLL    O'DALY. 

The  birds  still  trill   at  my  window. 

Dear! 
Caroll  O'Daly!  Caroll  O'Daly! 
Why  are  they  happy  and  you  not  here? 
Once  while  the  thrush  sang  his  lay  for 

us. 
His  little  heart's  phantasy  tremulous— 
On  a  bough  of  roses  swayed  to  and  fro, 
You  told  me  the  story  I  yearned  to 

know; 
Now  the  bloom's  on  the  thorn  and  I 

wander  forlorn, 
Caroll,  my  loTer! 

They  say  you  have  wedded  a  lady  fair, 

Caroll  O'Daly!  Caroll  O'Daly! 
In  that  southern  land  of  the  perfumed 

alp- 
Beauteous  as  she  who  Dlarmuld  wooed 
From  a  perilous  court  to  the  solitude; 
Gentle  as  Delrdre,  whom  poets  sing. 
And  I  dream  and  dream  that  your 

kisses  cUng 
To  my  lips  grown  white  for  the  lost 
delight, 
Caroll,  my  lover! 

Amml  MoMafKus. 


MEMORIES. 

A  Stone  lodge  on  a  hlU-side  high, 
Beneath  a  vast  and  silent  sky, 
Where  billowy  undulations  rolled 
Of  upland  glebe  and  sombre  wold. 

Around  It  rose  no  mountains  wild, 
Below  no  fairy  waters  smiled; 
Yet  charm  imbued  It,  peace  possest. 
You  came,--you  entered  Into  rest. 

A  lonely  home,  austerely  fair. 
Washed  by  pure  waves  of  English  air, 
And  reached  by  all  the  strains  that  ring 
From    bubbling    throat    and    beating 
wing; 

With  just  some  farm-cots  on  the  ridge, 
A  drowsy  brook,  a  mouldering  bridge, 
A  drover's  cry,  a  market-wain, 
A  tent-fire  smoking  in  the  lane; 

An  old-world  gray-white  steeple  seen 
Through  a  tall  spinney's  misty  green, 
A  waving  mill,  a  feathered  wood,— 
To  blunt  the  edge  of  solitude. 


Here  once  one  lived  her  life  serene. 
Of  noble  thought,  a  stately  queen, 
And  with  each  mood  of  Nature  grew 
Some  likeness  of  the  love  we  knew. 

The  large  frank  heaven  that  broadened 

thece^ 
The  bounty  of  the  tolerant  air. 
Imaged  her  candid  wisdom  free. 
Her  soul's  benign  regality. 

In  April-Uoom,  In  momln|^beam, 
In  the  soft  cadence  of  the  stream. 
Our  hearts  were  ever  fain  to  find 
The  grace,  fire,  music  of  her  mind. 

And  now,— eclipse  Is  o'er  the  sun, 
The  blossom's  dainty  day  Is  done. 
And  In  the  dark  of  night  the  rill 
Steals  to  Its  doom,  subdued  and  stll). 

A  light  Is  lost  from  lawn  and  field, 
A  fount  of  winsome  fancy  sealed; 
Where  matins  clear  rich  vespers  met 
Aches  Inconsolable  regret 

And  her,  her  place  remembereth  not, 

Her  angel  self  Is  half  forgot; 

The    haunt    of    dreams    In    prose    is 

drowned, 
And  common  v<^ces  babble  round. 

Joieph  TVumafi. 

IfaomUlan**  Magiitlng. 


IN    WYTHAM     WOODS. 

Sing,  honey-throated,  for  Tryphaena's 
sake! 
Breathing  the  blue  and  footing  in  the 

green, 
Passes  the  Youth  o'  the  Year  in  shade 
and  sheen: 
Sing,  nightingale  In  the  undiscovered 

brake! 
Sing  loud,  the  baby-buds  are  all  awake. 
Under  the  hill  the  woodman's  work 

I've  seen, 
A  milk-white  havoc  of  the  aze  be- 
tween 
The  living  oaks.    And  lo!  (as  If  to  slake 
The  passion  heats  of  April)  mllllonfold 
Needles  of  momentary  diamond 
Blown  in  a  curtain  past  the  Sun,  a 
gale 
Of  broken  lights  and  whispers!— and 
the  gold 
Again!   ah,   breathe  it,    Earth,   and 
Heaven  respond! 
This  is  Tryphaena,  sing  it,  nightin- 
gale! 

J.  8.  PhnHmar€. 
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SHAKESPEARE  AS  A  MAN  OF  SCIENCE. 

▲  8TaDY  IV  TBS  HieHSil  OBITIOItM. 


HlB  Honor  Judge  Wobb  has  acMeved 
something  remarkable—he  has  written 
an  entertaining  book  in  advocacy  of  the 
Bacon-Shakespeare  hypothesis.  One 
chapter,  "Of  Shakespeare  as  a  Man  of 
Science,"  I  pn^pose  to  examine;  and  it 
is  a  pleasure,  in  doing  so,  to  know  that 
the  remarkable  ability  of  Dr.  Webb  as- 
sures one  that  he  has  made  the  best 
of  his  case.  "Here,  as  elsewhere,"  he 
tells  us,  "the  higher  criticism  has  been 
at  wOTk."  I  have  always  felt  humbled 
by  this  awo-inq>iring  title,  *the  higher 
criticism."  We  shall  now  see  how  the 
higher  criticism,  here  as  elsewhere,  ar- 
rives at  its  conclusions. 

Before  coming  to  close  quarters  with 
this  chapter  I  may  notice  a  few  points 
of  parallelism  scattered  through  other 
parts  of  the  volume. 

"The  discussion  of  the  Law  Salique* 
...  (in  King  Henry  7.),"  writes  Dr. 
Webb,  "dlq>lay8  the  learning  of  a  law- 
yer, and  the  conclusion  that  *the  Sa- 
lique law  was  not  devised  for  the  realm 
of  France,'  is  identical  with  the  con- 
clusion which  is  indicated  in  the  Apoph- 
ikegms  of  Bacon." 

Bacon  therefore  wrote  the  speech  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  Henry 
T.,  Act  I.  scene  2.  Unluckily  for  the 
argument  the  speech  is  simply  trans- 


ferred by  the  writer  of  the  play  from 
Holinshed's  Chronicle. 

"Sometimes,"  according  to  Dr.  Webb, 
"the  use  of  a  single  phrase,  like  the 
print  of  Dirk  EUitteralck's  shoe,  will 
supply  a  piece  of  evidence  that  decides 
a  question.  In  the  Advancement  Luther 
is  described  as  finding  in  'discourse  of 
reason  the  province  he  had  undertaken 
in  his  war  with  Rome,'  and  Bacon  con- 
stantly employs  the  phrase.  It  is  so 
peculiar  that  when  it  was  observed  in 
Hamlet  the  critics  regarded  it  as  a  mis- 
print" 

Unliappily  for  the  decisive  piece  of 
evidence,  here  Dirk  Hatteraicks  are 
many.  "Discourse  of  reason"  occurs  as 
early  as  Caxton;  it  occurs  in  Sir 
Thomas  More;  it  occurs  in  Eden  (the 
examples  from  Caxton  and  Eden  are 
cited  in  the  New  English  Dictionary);  it 
is  found  in  Holland's  translation  of 
Plutarch's  Morals;  it  is  found  at  least 
four  times  in  Florio's  translation  of 
Montaigne. 

"If  Antony  says  that,  'even  at  the 
base  of  Pompey's  statua  great  Caesar 
fell,'  the  Irving  (Irving  Shakespeare) 
annotator  admits  that  Bacon  is  the  only 
writer  that  used  statua  for  statue." 

The  "Irving  annotator,"  if  cited  cor- 
rectly, is  liberal  in  admissions,  for  the 
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form  "statua"  wa8>  not  obsolete  even 
when  Sir  T.  Herbert  wrote  Mb  TraveU^ 
or  when  Peter  Heylyn  published  his 
History  of  the  Preabyteriana,  But  it  hap- 
pens that  "Pompey's  statoa"  is  not 
found  in  any  text  of  Shakespeare 
earlier  than  Steeyens'  edition  of  17d3. 
The  original  text  is  "statue,"  here  as 
elsewhere,  and  "statua**  was  a  conjec- 
ture of  Malone's. 

"If  Antony  is  to  take  thought  and  die 
for  Geesar/  the  Irving  (Irving  Shake- 
speare) annotator  refers  to  Bacon's 
Henry  VII.  as  the  only  authority  for  the 
use  of  the  word  'thought'  in  the  sense 
of  anxiety  or  sorrow." 

Surely  Dr.  Webb  does  not  mean  that 
this  sense  is  peculiar  to  Shakespeare 
and  Bacon.  It  is  of  common  occurrence 
in  Elizabethan  and  earlier  English. 
"Take  no  thought"  is  the  rendering  of 
the  authorized  version  (Matt  vl  25)  of 
fi^  fi^Mfivarc  TQ  ^Irvxo  vyuSiV'  And  in 
Baret's  Alvearie,  1580,  we  come  upon 
Shakei^eare's  very  words:  "He  will 
die  for  sorrowe  and  thought  Morietu/r 
pnB  dolcre,  CowfMetur  nuerore.**  "I  die 
for  thought,"  says  Skelton  (Manerly 
Margery).  **The  old  man  for  very 
thought  and  grief  of  heart  pined  av^y 
and  died,"  writes  Holland;  and,  if  it 
were  needful,  examples  could  be  multl- 
plied. 

The  Baconians,  and  Dr.  Webb  among 
them,  make  much  of  an  error  common 
to  Shakespeare,  in  TroUus  and  Cresaida, 
and  Bacon  in  the  Advancement:  "Unlike 
young  men,"  says  Shakespeare's  Hec- 
tor, 

Whom  Aristotle  thought 
Unfit  to  hear  Moral  Philosophy. 

And  Bacon:  *'Is  not  the  opinion  of 
Aristotle  worthy  to  be  regarded,  where- 
in he  saith  that  young  men  are  not  fit 
auditors  of  Moral  Philosophy."  It  w&s 
of  Political  not  Moral  Philosophy  that 
Aristotle  wrote  thus. 

I  have  not  delved  the  matter  to  the 
root  and  perhaps  several  instances  of 


the  error  may  have  been  noticed;  but 
evidently  it  was  current  in  Elizabettian 
days,  for  Mulcaster,  the  schoolmaster 
of  Edmund  Spenser,  whose  remarkable 
work  on  education,  Po^iHofM,  was  edited 
in  1888  by  the  late  Mr.  Quick,  writes 
(p.  247)  as  follows:  "We  use  to  set 
young  ones  to  the  morall  and  politike 
first  and  reason,  against  Aristotle's 
conclusion,  that  a  young  stripling  is  a 
fit  hearer  of  morall  Philoeopliie."  Mul- 
caster goes  on  to  explain  that  Aristotle 
placed  "the  Mathematicalles"  and 
"Natural!  Philos<^liie"  in  a  compara- 
tively early  stage  of  education,  and  re- 
served the  other  parts  of  philosophy 
"for  elder  years."  Mr.  Spedding  notices 
that  the  same  error  is  found  in  Malvez- 
zi's  Discorsi,  1622.  It  had  some  ori- 
gin common  to  several  European  coun^ 
tries. 

"Down,  down  I  come  like  glistering 
Phaeton,"  exclaims  Richard  IL  "And 
who,"  asks  Dr.  Webb,  "but  the  author 
of  The  Wisdoni  of  the  Ancients  would 
have  bethought  himself  of  the  'glister- 
ing Phaethon'  under  such  circum- 
stances, and  associated  the  myth  of 
legendary  Greece  with  the  surround- 
ings of  a  feudal  castle?"  I  cannot  an- 
swer the  questicm;  but  I  can  remind 
the  querist  that  in  writing  Richard  II. 
Shakespeare  had  certainly  a  vivid  rec- 
ollection of  Marlowe's  Edward  II.,  and 
that  Marlowe  makes  his  Warwick  ex- 
claim against  Gaveeton,  not  at  Flint 
Castle,  indeed,  but  at  the  New  Temple: 

Ignoble  vassal,  that  like  Phaetcm 
Aspir'st  unto  the  guidance  of  the  sun. 

Yet  Dr.  Webb  is  not  one  of  those 
Baconians  who  assert  that  the  author 
of  The  Wisdom  of  the  Ancients  was  the 
author  of  Edicard  II. 

I  have  selected  these  parallels,  set 
down  in  various  parts  of  Dr.  Webb's 
volume,  as  showing  the  "liigher  criti- 
cism" on  its  weaker  side.  But  In  the 
case  of  the  chapter  "Of  Shakespeare  as 
a  Man  of  Science,"  I  shall  not  select; 
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I  shall  notice  everything  which  a  rea- 
sonable person  can  suppose  to  possess 
importance,  everything  which  Dr. 
Webb  treats  in  detail  rather  than  in  a 
summary.  If  Bacon  and  Shakespeare 
both  observe  the  fact  that  Mung  ap- 
plied to  the  roots  of  trees  doth  set  them 
forward,"  I  shall  not  delay  to  prove 
tliat  the  fact  had  been  known  to  others 
than  the  poet  and  philosopher,  but  my 
examination  of  the  main  contents  of 
this  chapter  will  be  exhaustive. 

Let  me  first  quote  Dr.  Webb's  state- 
ment of  what  he  means  to  prove: 

'The  Natural  History  was  first  pub- 
lished in  1627,  a  year  after  Bacon's 
death.  ...  It  contains  a  number  of 
speculations  which  must  be  regarded 
as  peculiar  and  fantastic.  What  is  more 
surprising,  it  maintains,  as  scientific 
truths,  a  number  of  errors  which  had 
been  all  but  universally  exploded.  At 
the  same  time,  what  is  equally  extraor- 
dinary, it  anticipates  some  of  the  most 
profound  conceptions  of  modern  sci- 
ence. As  Shake€H?eare  died  in  1616, 
and  as  the  8ylm  was  not  published  till 
1627.  it  is  plain  that  the  Stratford 
player  could  not  by  any  possibility  have 
entered  the  mysterious  wood.  And  the 
wonderful  thing  is  this.  There  is  scarce 
an  experiment  however  mean,  there  is 
scarce  a  speculation  however  fantastic, 
there  is  scarce  an  error  however  obsti- 
nate and  perverse,  there  is  scarce  a  sci- 
entific intuition  however  original  and 
profound,  to  be  discovered  in  the  Nat- 
ural History  that  is  not  also  to  be  dis- 
covered in  the  Plays. 

The  number  of  parallels  which  Dr. 
Webb  has  collected  or  selected  from 
his  Baconian  predecessors  Is  not  re- 
markable. A  larger  collection,  includ- 
ing many  as  striking  as  any  adduced 
by  Dr.  Webb,  has  been  brought  to- 
gether from  Lyly  by  Mr.  Rushton.  Ly- 
ly's  writings  were  accessible  to  Shake- 
speare, as  Shakespeare's  were  to  Ba- 
con; but  I  am  not  aware  that  the  author 
of  Euphues  has  been  yet  named  as  the 
author  of  King  Lear, 

What  I  shall  attempt  to  prove  Is  that 


all  which  Dr.  Webb  regards  as  proper 
to  Shakespeare  and  Bacon  was,  in  fact, 
the  common  knowledge  or  commop  er- 
ror of  the  time.  The  mediaeval  science 
of  nature  was  largely .  derived  from 
Pliny's  Natural  History— its  curious 
lore,  true  and  false,  filtered  Into  the 
general  mind  through  many  channels. 
Doubtless  the  source  of  many  of  the 
Elizabethan  references  to  beasts  and 
birds  and  plants  and  stones  was  the 
volume  known  as  Batman  upon  BarthO' 
tome,  which  replaced  in  1582  the  earlier 
translation  of  Qlanvllla  by  Trevlsa.  In 
it  much  is  derived  from  Pliny.  My  quo- 
tations from  Pliny  are  from  the  transla- 
tion by  Holland,  of  which  the  first  edi- 
tion appeared  in  1601.  The  Secrets  and 
Wonders  of  the  Worlde,  an  earlier  trans- 
lation coming  through  the  French  is 
not  accessible  to  me.  It  is  to  be  ex- 
pected that  in  some  instances  a  parallel 
from  Bacon  will  be  closer  than  others, 
as  in  many  Instances  a  parallel  from 
Lyly  or  some  other  writer  will  happen 
to  be  the  best. 

"Of  all  the  theories  entertained  by 
Bacon,"  writes  Dr.  Webb,  **the  most 
peculiar  is  his  Theory  of  Spirits."  Brlefiy 
it  is  this— that  "most  of  the  effects  of 
nature"  are  produced  by  "the  spirits  or 
pneumaticals  that  are  in  all  tangible 
bodies."  which  spirits  are  material  but 
invisible.  The  theory  Dr.  Webb  calls 
prosaic,  but  Bacon,  writing  as  Shake- 
speare, "transmutes  it  Into  gold."  Ba- 
con speaks  of  "the  spirit  of  wine."  and 
Shakespeare  In  Othello  addresses,  the 
'Invisible  spirit  of  wine."  In  The  Tem- 
pest, Alonzo's  "spirits"  are  dulled. 
Lulling  sounds,  according  to  Bacon, 
conduce  to  sleep,  because  they  "move 
in  the  spirits  a  gentle  attention";  and 
Jessica  is  not  merry  when  she  hears 
sweet  music,  because,  as  Lorenzo  ex- 
plains, her  "spirtts  are  attentive."  Ba- 
con tells  us  that  the  outward  manifes- 
tations of  the  passions  are  "the  effects 
of  the  dilatation  and  coming  forth  of 
the   spirits  into  the  outward   parts"; 
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when  Hamlet  sees  the  Ghose^the  Queen 
exclaims: 

Forth  at  your  eyes  your  ^Irits  wildly 
peep. 

The  **wanton  spirits"  of  Cressida 
**look  out  at  every  Joint" 

The  mediaeval  theory  of  "spirits"  will 
be  found  in  the  EncffdoptBdia  of  Bar- 
tholcmew  Anglicua  on  the  Properties  of 
Things  already  referred  to-a  book  of 
wide  influence.  The  popular  opinions 
of  Shakespeare's  time  respecting  ''spir- 
its" may  be  read  in  Bright's  Treatise 
of  Melancholy,  1586,  and  Burton's  Anat- 
omy, 1621,  and  in  many  another  volume. 
According  to  Bartholomew,  the  spirits 
are  air-like  substances;  the  '^natural 
spirit"  in  the  body  arises  in  the  liver» 
and  is  a  rarefied  form  of  the  vap<Nr  of 
the  blood;  further  purified  and  attenu- 
ated in  the  heart,  it  becomes  the  ''vital 
spirit";  made  yet  mcnre  subtile  in  the 
brain,  it  becomes  "the  animal  spirit." 
This  spirit,  three  in  kinds,  is  essentially 
one;  it  is  the  instrument  of  tlie  soul, 
serving  as  the  intermediary  between 
soul  and  body. 

In  pc^ular  language  the  word  "spirit" 
was  extended  to  inanimate  things. 
Lodge,  in  his  tranrtation  of  Seneca, 
speaks  of  the  "spirit"  of  lightning  left 
in  wine  which  lightning  had  congealed 
(p.  800).  Chapman,  in  his  Bacchus, 
speaks  of  the  "spirits"  of  the  odors  of 
wine.  But  Bright,  in  his  Melancholy, 
seems  almost  to  anticipate  the  theory 
of  Bacon,  and  possibly  he  was  himself 
influenced  by  Paracelsus.  The  "spirit 
of  our  bodies"  is  light,  subtile,  and 
yielding,  yet  it  forces  the  heaviest  and 
grossest  parts  of  our  bodies  to  their 
several  operations;  vehement  passion 
either  withdraws  the  spirit  from  the 
outward  parts  or  prodigally  scatters 
them  on  the  surface  (p.  60);  in  blushing, 
for  example,  the  "blood  and  spirit," 
first  withdrawn,  "breeke  forth  again 
more  vehemently"  (p.  164).  Things  in- 
animate have  also  a  "spirit"  in  them. 


"The  spirit  of  our  bodies,"  says  Bright 
(p.  35),  'is  maintained  by  nourish- 
ments, whether  they  be  of  the  vege- 
table or  animall  kind;  which  creatures 
affoord  not  only  their  cori>orall  sub- 
stance, but  a  spirituall  matter  also  .  .  . 
this  spirit  of  theirs  is  altered  more 
speedily,  or  with  larger  travell  of  na- 
ture." The  spirit  of  wine  is  of  all  the 
most  swiftly  altered  and  appropriated 
by  our  q;>irits,  but  everything  that  we 
eat  or  drink  is  endued  v^ith  a  spirit, 
for  "without  this  spirit  no  creature 
could  give  us  sustenation." 

The  language  of  Shakespeare  is  pop- 
ular, and  connected  probably  neither 
with  what  Bright  nor  v^ith  what  Bacon 
wrote;  but  if  a  theory  be  required,  it 
can  be  found  as  easily  in  a  volume 
which  Shakespeare  might  have  read  as 
in  a  volume  published  after  his  death. 

As  to  music  and  its  effect  upon  the 
"spirits,"  Bright  speaks  of  it  as  "allur- 
ing the  q>irite6"  (p.  241).  Burton  quotes 
from  Lemnius,  who  declares  that  music 
not  only  affects  the  ears,  "but  the  very 
arteries,  the  vital  and  animal  spirits'*; 
and  again  from  Scaliger,  who  explains 
its  power  as  due  to  the  fact  that  it 
plays  upon  "the  spirits  about  the 
heart";  whereupon  Burton,  like  Shfike- 
speare's  Lorenzo,  proceeds  to  speak  of 
the  influence  of  music  upon  beasts,  and, 
like  Lorenzo,  cites  the  tale  of  Orpheus. 

I  do  not  care  to  discuss  in  the  pages 
of  a  Review  the  subject  in  reference 
to  which  the  expression  "expense  of 
spirit"  or  "spirits"  occurs  in  BacoD 
and  in  Shakespeare.  Donne  {Progress 
of  the  Soul,  stanza  xxl),  in  the  same 
connection,  has  the  words: 

Freely  on  his  she  friends 
He  blood,  and  spirit,  pith,  and  marrow 
spends. 

The  thought  is  of  the  commonest 
occurrence  in  Elizabethan  drama;  and 
the  expression  "expense  of  spirits"  is 
not  peculiar  to  the  writer  of  the  Son- 
nets or  the  writer  of  the  Sylva.    Bright 
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in  his  Melancholy,  1586,  has  the  ezpreih 
sion  on  p.  62;  again  at  p.  237;  again  at 
p.  244.  It  may  be  found  in  Donne's 
Progress  of  the  Soul,  stanza  vi. 

Dr.  Webb  proceeds  to  notice  that  the 
Soothsayer's  warnings  to  Shakeiq^eare's 
Antony  "Stay  not  by  Csesar's  side,"  &c., 
may  also  be  found  in  Bacon.  Shake- 
speare here  yersifles  from  North's  Plu- 
tarch, and  his  Soothsayer's  phraseology 
is  that  of  North,  not  that  of  Bacon. 

But  "the  S^;yptian  Queen,  like  the 
Egyptian  Soothsayer,  adopts  the  senti- 
ments of  Bacon."  Tfie  Natural  History 
lays  it  down  that  '*the  spirits  of  ani- 
mate bodies  have  a  fine  commixture  of 
flame  and  an  aerial  substance";  and  in 
Antony  and  Cleopatra  the  Queen,  on 
hearing  of  the  death  of  her  lover,  ex- 
claims: 

I'm  fire  and  air!  My  other  elements 
I  give  to  baser  life. 

Is  not  man,  we  may  ask  in  Shake* 
spearean  language,  made  of  the  four 
elements?  And  does  not  Elizabethan 
literature  afford  a  **plurisy"  of  ex- 
amples (to  be  still  Shakespearean)  of 
the  recognition  of  air  and  fire  as  the 
nobler  components  of  life?  The  follow- 
ing from  Sylvester's  Du  Bartas  (second 
day  of  first  week)  may  serve  as  a  speci- 
men: 

For  in  our  Flesh  our  Bodies  Earth  re- 
mains: 

Our  vitall  spirits,  our  Fire  and  Aire 
possess; 

And  last  our  Water  in  our  humours 
rests. 

Or  this  from  Chapman's  Andromeda 
lAberata: 

The  subtler  parts  of  humour  being  re- 
solved 

More  thick  parts  rest,  of  fire  and  air 
the  want 

Makes  earth  and  water  more  predomi- 
nant. 

Dr.  Webb  goes  on:  "As  a  corollary  to 
his    theory    of    pnetimaticals,    Bacon 


adepts  the  theory  of  spontaneous  gen- 
eration." "Putrefaction,"  he  says,  is 
the  work  of  the  spirits  of  bodies,  which 
are  ever  unquiet  to  get  forth,  and  con- 
gregate with  the  air,  and  to  enjoy  the 
sunbeams";  and  as  examples  of  "crea- 
tures bred  of  putrefaction,"  he  men- 
tions, in  another  passage,  "the  maggot, 
the  weevil,  and  the  moth."  Ab  usual 
Bacon  "is  attended  by  his  double";  *'we 
can  hardly  understand  the  words  of 
Hamlet  without  a  knowledge  of  the 
philosophy  of  the  Sylva:  'if  the  sun 
breed  maggots  in  a  dead  dog,  being  a 
god  (good)  kissing  carrion— have  you  a 
daughter?— let  her  not  walk  in  the  sun, 
AC  " 

Now  it  would  be  nothing  strange  if 
Shakespeare  really  held  the  doctrine 
of  spontaneous  generation;  but  here 
there  is  not  a  word  to  suggest  Bacon's 
theory  of  the  "spirit  of  bodies"  unquiet 
to  enjoy  the  sunbeams.  Shakespeare 
expresses  a  popular  notion  in  popular 
language.  "O  blessed,  breeding  sun!" 
cries  Timon  of  Athens.  I  will  not  dis- 
cuss whether  it  is  the  masculine  sun« 
or  the  feminine  moon,  or  the  star 
Venus,  which  sprinkleth  the  dew  of 
generation  whereby  all  things  are  en- 
gendered; Aristotle  and  Pliny  may  be 
consulted  on  these  obscure  questions. 
It  will  be  enough  to  note  that  Donne, 
in  IGOl  (Proffress  of  the  Soul,  stanza  it), 
is,  like  Shakespeare,  the  "double"  of 
Bacon: 

Thee,   eye  of  heaven   (the   sun),    this 

great  soul  envies  not, 
By  thy  male  force  is  all  we  have  begot 

And  again  Donne,  in  an  early  satire, 
written  long  before  Bacon's  Sylva,  de- 
scribed an  affected  courtier: 

A  thing  more  strange  than  on  Nile'H 

slime  the  sun 
Ee'r  bred. 

Moffett  died  In  1604;  in  his  posthu- 
mously published  Theatre  of  Insects  we 
are  told  that  beetles  "have  no  females. 
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bat  have  tbeir  generation  from  the 
sun.*' 

"Bacon,"  writes  Dr.  Wtebto,  "main- 
tained a  theory  of  flame  which,  appar- 
ently, was  peculiar  to  himself.  He 
holds  that  *flame  is  a  fixed  body'  .  .  . 
and  that  consequently  *fiame  doth 
not  mingle  with  flame,  but  only 
remaineth  contiguoa&' "  Here  again 
ShakeH>eare  adopts  the  theory  of 
Bacon.  Proteus  explains  that  (me 
love  is  fOTgotten  for  another  even 
as  ''one  heat  another  heat  expels*';  Ben- 
Yolio  remarks  that  in  love  **one  fire 
burns  out  another's  burning";  and  from 
JmI\u%  CiEBQT  is  quoted  "as  fire  drives 
out  fire,  so  pity  pity";  from  Cwio\anv», 
"one  fire  drives  out  one  fire." 

If  Shakespeare's  words  embody  Ba- 
con's '^theory  of  flame,"  the  theory 
must  be  not  *l)eculiar  to  himself,"  but 
as  old  as  Tatius  and  as  new  as  Burton; 
for  in  the  Anatomy  of  Melancholy  (cure 
of  love-melancholy),  a  book  published 
before  Bacon's  8ylva,  we  read:  "A  silly 
lover  .  .  .  when  he  hath  compared  her 
(his  mistress)  with  others,  he  abhors 
her  name,  sight,  and  memory.  ..."  As 
he  (Tatius)  observes,  Priorem  flammam 
novua  ignis  extrudit,  "one  fire  drives  out 
another." 

"Nothing,"  writes  Dr.  Webb,  •'in  the 
history  of  science  is  more  astonishing 
than  Bacon's  Theory  of  the  C^eatiai 
Bodies.**  Notwithstanding  the  teaching 
of  Bruno  and  Galileo,  he  maintained 
that  "the  celestial  bodies,  most  of 
them,  are  fires  or  fiames  as  the  Stoics 
held."  Notwithstanding  the  teaching 
of  Copernicus  he  held  the  mediaeval 
doctrine  of  "the  heavens  turning  about 
in  a  most  rapid  motion."  "But  the  mar- 
vel," says  Dr.  Webb,  "is  that  the  om- 
niscient Shakespeare  with  his  superhu- 
man genius  maintained  these  exploded 
errors  as  confidently  as  Bacon": 

Doubt  thou  the  stars  are  fire; 

Doubt  that  the  sun  doth  move; 
Doubt  truth  to  be  a  liar; 

But  never  doubt  I  love. 


The  Baconian  errors  are  treated  by 
Shakespeare  as  "the  highest  types  of 
certainty." 

It  presses  rather  hardly  upon  Ham- 
let's distracted  letter  to  deduce  from 
his  rhyme  a  "theory  of  the  celestial 
bodies."  But  in  fact  Shakespeare  re- 
peats the  reference  to  the  stars  as  fires 
many  times.  Perhaps  it  is  better  to 
dismiss  Dr.  Webb's  comment  with  a 
jest  than  to  burden  my  pages  with 
proof  that  references  to  the  stars  as 
fire  and  to  the  motion  of  the  heavens 
are  scattered  over  the  pages  of  Shake- 
speare's contemporaries  as  thickly  as 
the  stars  themselves.  Even  Milton's 
astronomy  is  in  general  medisBval,  and 
for  him  the  stars  are  "fires."  Byen  Sir 
Thomas  Browne,  the  learned  and  cred- 
ulous-incredulous physician  of  Nor- 
wich, writing  nearly  half  a  century 
after  Shakespeare  (Vulgar  Errors  vi. 
chap,  v.),  mentions  the  truth  of  the  Co- 
pemican  hypothesis  as,  in  his  own  day, 
a  subject  of  debate  among  the  learned. 

EUiving  endeavored  to  show  that  the 
style  of  a  passage  in  Othello  resembles 
that  of  Bacon's  Essay  of  Gardens,  Dr. 
Webb  writes:  "Take  again  the  speech 
of  Agamemnon  to  the  Grecian  chiefs  in 
Troilus  and  Cress  Ida: 

Checks  and  disasters 
Grow  in  the  veins  of  actions  highest 

rear'd. 
As  knots  by  the  ccmflux  of  meeting  sap 
Infect  the  sound  pine  and  divert  his 

grain 
Tortive  and  errant  from  his  course  of 

growth. 

Here  again,  even  if  we  hold  that  the 
hands  are  the  hands  of  Esau,  we  must 
admit  that  the  voice  is  the  voice  of 
Jacob;  for  Bacon  tells  us  that  in  some 
plants  there  is  a  'closeness  and  hard- 
ness in  their  stalk,  which  hindereth  the 
pap  from  going  up,  until  it  hath  gath- 
ered into  a  knot,  and  so  is  more  urged 
to  put  forth.' " 

Bacon,  however,  in  the  passage  from 
which  Dr.  AVebb  quotes  with  prudent 
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omissions  (Satuml  Hittary^  589),  ex- 
pressly denies  that  **knots,"  such  as  he 
here  speaks  of,  are  found  in  "trees." 
He  is,  in  fact,  treating  of  nodes,  "Joints, 
or  knuckles,**  in  "herbs,"  in  *^ennel, 
com,  reeds,  or  canes,**  and  other  plants 
which  he  names.  Nor  does  he  suggest 
that  these  nodes  are  caused  by  Shake- 
speare's '^conflux  of  meeting  sap";  on 
the  contrary  the  sap,  as  it  ascends, 
"doth  (as  it  were)  tire  and  stop  by  the 
way.'*  Neither  the  phenomenon  nor  the 
theory  is  that  of  the  verses  cited  from 
Troilus  and  OresMa. 

Pliny's  Natural  HUtory  illustrates  the 
next  parallel  adduced  by  Dr.  Webb  be- 
tween Bacon  and  Shakespeare.  "Let- 
ting  of  plants  blood,"  according  to  Ba- 
con, "doth  meliorate  fruit,'*  but  the 
blood-letting  is  only  to  be  effected  "at 
some  seasons  of  the  year."  And  the 
gardener  in  Richard  II.  "takes  the 
hint,"  and  says: 

We  at  time  of  year 
Do  wound  the  bark,  the  skin  of  our 

fruit-trees, 
Lest  being  over-proud  with   sap  and 

blood. 
With  too  much  riches  it  confound  itself. 

The  parallel  is  remarkably  close;  but 
the  operation  and  its  rules  were  fa- 
miliar to  the  cultivators  of  trees  in 
Shakespeare's  day.  Trees  have  '*a  cer- 
taine  mixture  in  their  barkes,"  we 
read  in  Holland's  Pliny,  "which  we 
must  understand  to  be  their  very 
blood."  The  use  of  the  words  "blood" 
and  "bleeding"  as  applied  to  trees  con* 
tinned  for  two  centuries  after  Shake- 
speare's time;  perhaps  it  is  not  yet  ob- 
solete. Dekker  in  The  Wonder  of  a 
Kingdom  (Works  iv.  p.  230)  like  Shake- 
speare, imports  the  image  into  drama: 

(I)  would  not  have  him  cut  so  noble  a 

q>reading  vine. 
To  draw  from  it  one  drop  of  blood. 

For  every  operation  in  husbandry,  as 
may  be  learnt  from  Tusser,  there  is  an 


appointed  time,  often  detMmined  by 
the  waxing  or  waning  of  the  mo<m; 
sometimes  even  an  appointed  hour.  A 
fir-  or  pine-tree  (Pliny  xvii.  24)  must 
not  have  its  bark  "pilled"  during  those 
months  '^wherein  the  sunne  passeth 
thorough  the  sAgnes  of  Taurus  or  Gem- 
ini;" and,  like  Shakespeare,  Pliny  terms 
the  bark  the  "skin"  of  thetree.  If  physi- 
cians would  "bleed"  a  mulberry-tree, 
they  will  do  it,  we  learn  from  Pliny,  at 
seven  or  eight  o'clock  of  a  morning.  It 
is  perhaps  worth  illustrating  from  a 
contemporary  author,  Shakespeare's 
"being  over-proud  with  sap  and  blood.** 
"The  fittest  time  of  the  moon  for  prun- 
ing," says  Gervase  Markham,  '*is,  as 
for  grafting,  when  the  sap  is  ready  to 
stir  (not  proudly  stirring),  and  so  to 
cover  the  wound"  (A  New  Orchard,  p. 
S6). 

Bacon,  as  Dr.  Webb  notices,  paid  at- 
tention to  the  succession  of  flowers 
during  the  seasons  of  the  year,  and 
suggested  that  "there  ought  to  be  gar- 
dens for  all  the  months  of  the  year.*' 
And  in  The  Winter^s  Tale  the  seasons  of 
flowers  become  types  of  the  seasons  in 
the  life  of  man.  The  idea  of  Shake- 
speare was  not  a  novel  one,  and,  as 
Hunter  observes,  had  been  embodied 
in  heraldic  blazonings.  Sir  John  Feme 
in  the  Blazon  of  Gentry,  1596,  names  the 
appropriate  flowers  to  typify  infancy, 
puerility,  adolescence,  lusty  green 
youth,  virility  (the  gillofer  and  red 
rose),  gray  hairs,  and  decrepitude.  The 
parallel  between  Feme  and  Shake- 
speare is  in  its  idea  much  closer  than 
that  between  Shakespeare  and  Bacon. 

In  the  Natural  HUtory  (of  Bacon)  we 
are  told  that  "shade  to  some  plants  con- 
duceth  to  make  them  large  and  pros- 
perous more  than  sun";  and  that,  ac- 
cordingly, if  you  sow  borage  amcmg 
strawberries  "you  shall  flnd  the  straw- 
berries under  those  leaves  far  more 
large  than  their  fellows."  And  even  so 
the  Bishop  of  Ely  (in  King  Henry  7.) 
explains  the  large  and  luxuriate  devel- 
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opment  of  tbe  Prince's  nature  on  his 
emerging  from  the  shade  of  low  com- 
pany by  saying: 

I 
The  strawberry  grows  underneath  the 
nettle. 

True;  but  the  Bishop  of  Ely  might 
have  known  a  fact  familiar  to  our  old 
gardeners,  and  not  forgotten  in  the 
Oardenera  Labyrin^l^  of  1608  (Part  it  p. 
76):  **The  strawberries  require  small 
labour  •  .  .  saving  that  these  are  to  be 
set  in  some  shadowie  place  of  the  gar- 
den, in  that  these  rather  desire  to  grow 
under  the  shadow  of  oth^  hearbes 
than  to  be  planted  in  beddes  alcme/'  ^ 

Bacon  remarks  that  '•wheresoever 
one  plant  draweth  a  particular  juice 
out  of  the  earth,  that  juice  which  re- 
maineth  is  good  for  the  other  plant," 
so  that  "there  the  neighbourhood  doth 
good.'*  .  .  .  **And  the  Bishop  of  Ely  (in 
King  Henry  V.)  catches  at  the  idea  .  .  . 

And    wholesome    berries    thrive    and 

ripen  best 
Neighboured  )b(y  fruit  of  baser  quality." 

The  idea  of  Bacon  was  also  *'caught 
at"  in  prophetic  anticipation  by  Mon- 
taigne (as  long  since  noted  by  Mr. 
Forbes).  In  Florio's  translation  the 
passage  runs  thus:  "If  it  hapned  (as 
some  gardeners  say)  that  these  Roses 
and  Violets  are  ever  the  sweeter  and 
more  odoriferous,  that  grow  neere  un- 
der Garlike  and  Onions  for  so  much  as 
they  suck  and  draw  all  the  ill  savours 
of  the  ground  unto  them,  &c."  The 
same  practice  of  placing  side  by  side 
plants  which  suck  different  juices  from 
the  earth  is  spoken  of  by  Lyly  in  his 
Euphues:  "Gardeners  who  in  their  curi- 
ous knots  mixe  Hysoppe  with  Time  as 
ayders  the  one  to  the  growth  of  the 
other,  the  one  being  dry,  the  other 
moist" « 

"Bacon  remarks  that  'generally  night 
showers  are  better  than  day  showers 

1  See  BUAOombe'e  <*Plant-Lore,"  p  284,  for 
other  mastrations. 


for  that  the  sun  foUoweth  not  so  fast 
upon  them';  and  the  Bishop  of  Ely  (in 
King  Henry  7.)  refers  to  the  fact  (*Grew 
like  the  summer  grass,  fastest  by 
night')  as  excusing  the  unworthy  night 
adventures  of  the  Prince." 

The  fact,  if  it  be  one,  was  known  as 
long  ago  as  the  days  of  Pliny,  from 
whom,  indeed,  Bacon  almost  quotes 
(Natural  History,  Book  xvii.  chap.  IL): 
"or  lands,"  writes  Pliny,  "new  sowne^ 
and  any  young  plants,  injoy  more  bene- 
fit by  such  shoures  in  the  night,  for 
that  the  Sun  commeth  not  so  presently 
upon  them  againe  to  dry  and  drink  up 
all  the  moisture." 

In  the  Natural  History  Bacon  suggests 
that  "if  you  can  get  a  sdon  to  grow 
upon  the  stock  of  another  kind,"  it 
"may  make  the  fruit  greater,  though 
it  is  Uke  it  will  make  the  fruit  baser." 
And  even  so  Polixenes,  in  arguing  with 
Perdlta,  continues: 

You  see,  sweet  maid,  we  marry* 
A  gentler  scion  to  the  wildest  stock. 
And  make  conoeive  a  bark  of  baser 

kind 
By  bud  of  nobler  race. 

"Scions"  and  "stocks,"  of  course, 
crowd  into  Pliny's  pages  on  gratftng. 
"All  trees  that  are  tamie  and  gentle," 
he  writes,  "may  well  be  grafted  into 
stocks  and  roots  of  the  wild  .  •  .  con* 
trarlwlse  graffe  the  wild  and  savage 
kind  upon  the  other,  you  shall  have  all 
degenerate  and  bec(»ne  wild."  Neither 
Shakespeare  nor  Pliny  suggests  that 
the  fruit  will  be  "baser."  Dr.  Webb 
finds  in  Bacon  a  forerunner  of  Darwin 
in  the  doctrine  of  The  Transmutation  of 
Species;  and  Shakespeare  alfo  antici- 
pates Darwin  in  The  Winter's  Tale,  Per- 
dlta will  have  none  of  the  "streaked 
gillyvors,"  for 

There  is  an  art  which  in  their  piedness 

shares 
With  great  creating  nature. 

*  See  for  other  mastrations  Bei8lj'8**81iake- 
•peare'a  Garden,"  pp.  105-107. 
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But  Perdita  is  only  referring  to  one 
of  the  best  known  processes  of  garden- 
ing. William  Harrison  in  his  Descrip- 
tion of  Eni^nd  (Book  it  chap,  xx.) 
wrote  long  before  Shakespeare  imag- 
ined Perdita:  '*How  art  also  helpeth 
nature,  in  the  dailie  colouring,  dubling, 
and  enlarging  the  proportion  of  our 
fioures,  it  is  incredible  to  report;  for  so 
curious  and  cunning  are  our  gardeners* 
now  in  these  daies,  that  they  presume 
to  doo  in  maner  what  they  list  with  na- 
ture, and  moderate  hir  course  in  things 
as  if  they  were  hir  superiors.*'  It  would 
be  gratifying  to  our  national  pride  to 
suppose  that  the  noble  thought  of  Po- 
lixenes— "The  art  itself  Is  nature"--was 
the  special  possession  of  Bacon  and 
Shakespeare.  But  that  thought  was 
prominent  in  the  teaching  of  Para- 
celsus, whom  Bacon  refuses  to  hon- 
or. Even  the  art  of  magic,  accord- 
ing to  him,  is  *'an  art  that  Nature 
makes.*' 

In  an  ''Experiment  solitary  touching 
the  growth  of  coral,"  Bacon  describes 
it  as  "a  submarine  plant,'*  and  he  de- 
scribes the  changes  which  it  undergoes 
when  "brought  into  the  air."  Even  this 
lead  is  transmuted  (by  Shakespeare) 
into  gold,  when  .  .  .  Ariel  sings 

Full  fathom  five  thy  father  lies: 
Of  his  bones  are  coral  made,  &c. 

The  changes  which  Bacon  describes  as 
taking  place  In  coral  when  brought  into 
the  aire  are  that  it  "becometh  hard  and 
shining  red."  The  connection  of  Bacon's 
words  with  Shakespeare  is  not  obvious; 
but  such  words  were  in  fact  accessible 
to  Shakespeare  in  Holland's  Pliny  sev- 
eral years  before  The  Tempest  was  writ- 
ten. Coral  "resembdes  a  bush  or  shrub 
in  foorme  and  of  itself e  within  the 
water  is  of  colour  greene.  The  berries 
thereof  under  the  water  be  white  and 
soft;  no  sooner  be  they  taken  forth  but 
presently  they  wax  hard  and  turne 
red." 

"In    the    Historia    Ventorum    Bacon 


makes  the  remark  that  sometimes  the 
sea  swells  without  wind  or  tide,  and 
that  this  generally  precedes  a  tempest 
...  In  Richard  III.  this  remarkable 
phenomenon  supplies  a  moralizing  Lon- 
don citizen  with  a  metaphor  for  his 
moral: 

By  a  divine  instinct  men's  minds  mis- 
trust 
Ensuing  danger,  as,  by  proof,  we  see 
The  water  swell  before  a  boisterous 
storm." 

Dr.  Webb  might  with  advantage  have 
quoted  the  note  of  Toilet,  given  in  the 
Variorum  edition  of  1821:  This  is  from 
Holinshed's  Chronicle,  vol.  lU.  p.  721: 
"Before  such  great  things  men's  hearts 
of  a  secret  Instinct  of  nature  misgive 
them;  as  the  sea  without  wind  swelleth 
of  himself  some  time  before  a  tem- 
pest." 

In  the  second  scene  of  Macbeth,  we 
read: 

And  whence  the  sun  'gins  his  reflection 
Shipwrecking  storms  and  direful  thun- 
ders break. 

Mr.  Lee  thinks  that  this  scene  may 
have  been  "an  interpolation  by  a  hack 
of  the  theatre."  But  Dr.  Webb  de- 
clares, "If  this  be  so,  the  hack  of  the 
theatre  was  Bacon.  In  his  History  of 
the  Winds  he  lays  it  down  as  an  un- 
doubted fact  that  the  sun  by  the  action 
of  its  heat  if  the  primary  cause  of  al- 
most all  the  winds."  In  a  note  he  adds 
that  Bacon's  theory,  "if  it  does  not  an- 
ticipate, contains  the  germ  of  the  best 
conclusions  of  modem  science." 

Shakespeare,  or  Mr.  Lee's  theatre 
back,  is  not  anticipating  Sir  Rol>ert 
Ball  (from  whom  Dr.  Webb  quotes), 
but  is  repeating  what  Pliny  and  other 
writers  had  made  a  popular  belief.  In 
chapter  xil.  of  Pliny's  second  book  we 
read  that  "the  Sun  maketh  tempests." 
Seneca  (Lodge's  translation,  1014,  p. 
848)  in  his  Naturall  Questions  explains 
the     phenomenon;     "Whence     strong 
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windes  are  caused"  Is  Lodge's  marginal 
note;  the  sun  '^reflecting  upon  the  ccrid 
ayre"  produces  theee  winds  according 
to  Seneca;  **the  Sun  is  the  efficient 
cause  of  the  winds"  (p.  849).  It  was 
the  accepted  theory  of  Shakespeare's 
day,  as  set  forth  in  Batman  upon  Bar^ 
iholome. 

In  the  Atriola  MortU  Bacon  enumer- 
ates as  signs  of  coming  death:  the  nuh 
tns  manuum  flocooa  colligendo,  the  mem- 
oria  confiisa,  the  nasus  acutua,  the  frigus 
extremitatum,  and  the  clamor  of  the 
dying  man.  In  Henry  7.  the  Quondam 
Quickly,  of  all  people  in  the  world, 
translated  Bacon's  Latin  into  English, 
and  describes  Falstaff  as  ''funvbling 
with  the  sheets,"  as  "playing  with  the 
flowers"  of  the  quilt,  as  "babbling  of 
green  flelds,"  as  "Ijrlng  with  his  nose 
as  sharp  as  a  pen"  and  his  "feet  as  cold 
as  a  atone,"  and  as  "crying  out  God, 
God,  God!  three  or  four  times  before 
he  died. 

Shakespeare  did  not  need  to  wait  for 
Bacon's  Latin  or  Holland's  English  to 
know  the  signs  of  death  as  they  would 
be  described  by  mine  hostess,  with  a 
luxury  of  detail.  But  It  is  worth  not- 
ing that  Holland  in  his  Pliny,  besides 
observing  that  "a  man  may  see  death 
In  the  eyes  and  nose  most  certainly" 
usee  Shakespeare's  very  words,  **to 
keep  a-fumbllng  and  pleitlng  of  the 
bed-clothes."  Other  signs,  he  says,  are 
set  down  by  "HjiMKrates,  the  prince 
and  chief  of  all  physicians,"  which  he 
will  not  enumerate. 

"In  the  Natural  History  Bacon  tells 
us,"  writes  Dr.  Webb,  that  "hair  and 
nails  are  excrements,"  and  the  Queen 
in  Hamlet  adopts  the  extraordinary 
phrase,  and  cries  out  to  the  Prince: 

Your  bedded  hair,  like  life  in  excre- 
ments 
Starts  up  and  stands  on  end. 

But  the  "extraordinary  phrase"  is  an 
ordinary  one.  In  SoUman  and  Perseda 
we  read: 


Whose  chin  bears  no  impressioii  of 

manhood 
Not  a  hair,  not  an  excrement 

And  Bishop  Hopkins  piously  writes: 
"The  very  hairs  of  your  head  are  all 
numbered;  God  keeps  an  account  even 
of  that  stringy  excrement." 

"Bacon,"  we  read  again,  "in  his 
Henry  YII.  speaks  of  a  sea  of  multi- 
tude." He  has  a  "sea  of  matter"  and 
a  "sea  of  baser  metals."  In  HanUet  we 
find  "a  sea  of  troubles";  there  surely 
is  no  necessity.  Dr.  Webb  thinks,  "of 
going  far  for  an  explanation  of  the 
phrase." 

More  especially,  it  may  be  added,  as 
we  find  Shakespeare's  exact  expression, 
"sea  of  troubles,"  in  Dekker  (works  iv. 
p.  230),  and  at  a  little  distance  (p.  232) 
a  metaphorical  "sea  of  silver." 

Little  remains  in  the  chapter  of 
"Shakespeare  as  a  man  of  Science," 
which  has  not  been  dealt  with.  From 
the  remaining  minor  matters  I  omit  but 
little.  Bacon  refers  to  the  disease 
named  "the  mother,"  and  King  Lear 
mentions  the  same  disease.  Yes,  for  It 
Is  mentioned  several  times  (in  connec- 
tion with  witchcraft)  in  the  book  from 
which  Shakespeare  took  the  names  of 
his  evil  spirits  In  Lear,  and  the  sup- 
posed connection  of  recent  cases  of  this 
malady  with  \^itchcraft,  suggested  to 
the  physician  Jordan  his  scientific 
study,  A  Brief  Discourse  of  ...  the 
Mother,  published  in  the  year  in  which 
Shakespeare  probably  wrote  his  play. 
Bacon  and  Shakespeare  speak  of  the 
virtues  of  Carduus  Benedictus.  The 
virtues  of  Carduus  Benedictus  were 
celetxrated  in  medical  ImkHcs  and  her- 
bals  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  a 
jest  upon  the  name  of  Benedick,  lover 
of  Beatrice,  coupled  with  a  reference 
to  the  efficacy  of  the  blessed  thistle  in 
diseases  of  the  heart  (as  noticed  in  The 
Gardener's  Labyrinth)  suited  the  lips  of 
the  waiting-woman.  Bacon  mentions 
mandrake  and  opium  as  "soperiferooB 
medicines";    lago   names    poppy    and 
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maodragora  with  the  drowsy  syrops 
of  the  world.  And  DoDDe,  I  may  add, 
before  Bacon  and  before  Othello,  in  con- 
nection with  sleeplessness  has  the  line 
{Proffress  of  the  Soul,  stanza  xvli.): 
**Poppy  she  knew,  she  knew  the  man- 
drake's might" 

It  would  be  waste  of  time  to  produce 
examples  from  Elizabethan  literature 
of  coloquintida,  basilisks,  salamanders, 
chameleons,  glow-worms,  the  Jewel  in 
the  toad's  head,  and  the  like  which 
crowd  into  the  pages  of  Lyly  and  other 
popular  writers.  But  I  may  notice  that 
in  trying  to  produce  n  Baconian  paral- 
lel Dr.  Webb  seems  to  misunderstand 
the  rather  ugly  meaning  of  the 
word  **mooncalf,"  it  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  fine  **young  cattle" 
of  Bacon  "brought  forth  in  the  full  of 
the  moon." 

That  music  should  be  described  as 
"food"  is  not  peculiar  to  Bacon  and 
Shakespeare.  In  that  delightful  vol- 
ume Hobey's  translation  of  The  Cour- 
tier, Book  i.,  we  read:  "They  (women) 
have  alwaies  been  inclined  to  musi- 
tions,  and  counted  this  (music)  a  most 
acceptable  foode  of  the  minde."  The 
"dying  fall"  of  the  Duke  Orsino,  to 
whom  music  was  "the  food  of  love"  is, 
perhaps,  misunderstood  by  Dr.  Webb 
when  he  tries  to  identify  it  with  Ba- 
con's "falling  from  a  discord  to  a  con- 
cord." The  word  **faH"  in  a  musical 
sense,  is  not  infrequent  in  our  elder 
.  literature.  It  means  a  cadence,  and  in 
the  case  of  the  music  played  for  the 
Duke,  the  cadence  is  given  diminuendo. 

A    somewhat    striking    parallel    Is 
pointed  out  between  the  Duke's  words: 

The  National  Rerlew. 


O,  it  came  o'er  my  ear  like  the  9weet 

sound 
That  breathes  upon  a  bank  of  violets, 
Stealing  and  giving  odor, 

and  BacMi's  comparison  in  The  Natural 
History  of  harmony  tx>  perfumes  and 
the  "smell  of  flowws  in  the  air."  "The 
breath  of  flowers,"  he  writes  in  the  E$- 
9aye,  'is  far  sweeter  in  the  air,  where 
it  comes  and  goes  like  the  warbling  of 
music."  Dr.  Webt>  makes  the  parallel 
yet  more  striking  by  adopting  Pope's 
conjecture,  sweet  South,  a  reading 
which,  we  are  assured  by  Dr.  Fumess, 
no  future  editor  is  likely  to  revive.  But 
the  Juxtaposition  of  music  and  odors 
is  not  peculiar,  even  in  Elizabethan 
literature,  to  Bacon  and  Shakespeare. 
One  of  Marston's  personages  "smells  a 
sound";  one  of  Jooson's  praises  the 
"odoriferous  music";  Donne  tells  us  of 
a  "loud  perfume,"  which  "cries": 

Let  it  like  an  odor  rise 

To  all  the  senses  here. 

And  fall  like  sleep  upon  their  eyes. 

Or  music  in  their  ear, 

writes  Jonson  in  The  TUion  of  Delight 
(1617);  the  dream  which  rises  as  an 
odor  descends  as  music;  and  every  one 
will  remember  the  later  words  of  Mil- 
ton in  Comu8,  which  may  possibly  be  a 
reminiscence  from  Twelfth  Night: 

At  last  a  soft  and  solemn-breathing 
sound 

Rose  like  a  steam  of  rich  dlstlll'd  per- 
fumes. 

Shakeeq[>eare'8  comparison,  however. 
If  we  accept  the  only  authoritative  text, 
is  of  a  sound  to  a  sound;  the  music  of 
Instruments  to  the  murmur  of  a  breeze 
in  a  garden. 

Edward  Dotcden. 
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I  should  like  to  think  that  this  pap^ 
will  be  read  by  those  to  whom  it  is 
addressed.  This  is,  however,  bat  a  for- 
lorn hope,  for  young  people,  as  a  rale, 
I  fear,  are  not  mnch  giyen  to  reading 
in  periodicals  artlele&--e6peciall7  such 
as  may  be  called,  in  the  elegant  phrase- 
ology of  the  day,  0ermonette»— on  the 
conduct  of  life. 

However,  on  the  chance  that  some 
may  read  them,  I  should  like  to  say 
quite  explicitly  at  the  outset  that  my 
words  are  addressed  to  such  average, 
and  not  exceptional,  young  men  and 
women  as  are  exposed  by  the  condition 
of  their  life  to  the  perils  of  too  abun- 
dant leisure,  and  less  likely  therefore 
to  fill  up  time  to  their  advantage  than 
those  who  have  the  safeguard  of  com- 
pulsory employment. 

''Si  Jeunesse  savait,  si  veillesse  pou- 
vait,"  says  the  proverb,  but  like  all 
proverbs,  it  only  fills  about  half  the 
ground  it  attempts  to  cover.  It  is  an 
outline  sketch  which  resembles  life 
about  as  much  as  does  a  child's  primi* 
tive  drawing  of  two  arms,  two  legs  and 
a  body,  which  passes  well  enough  as  a 
conventional  representation  of  a  man, 
but  would  hardly  be  adequate  if  we 
wished  to  learn  anatomy  from  it.  It 
would  be  simpler,  no  doubt,  if  that  out- 
line drawing  given  by  the  proverb  were 
accurate,  and  if  we  had  only  to  put  on 
the  one  side  ignorant,  energetic  youth, 
and  on  the  other  all-wise  and  decrepit 
age.  But  the  limning  of  our  lives  is  a 
great  deal  more  complicated  than  that: 
and  we  have  to  fill  in  the  outline  sketch 
for  ours^ves,  with  a  great  deal  of  care, 
a  great  deal  of  thought,  and  an  unceas- 
ing and  unremitting  effort  if,  when  the 
m(Hnent  of  old  age  is  arrived  at,  the 
whole  is  to  present  a  pleasing  picture. 
It  is  not  only  ''si  Jeunesse  savait"  it  is 
''si  Jeunesse  voulait"  "si  Jeunesse  cro- 


yait*'  all  the  things  that  Ue  in  the  hands 
of  youtlL 

It  is  while  life  is  fluid  that  it  is  com- 
paratively easy  to  pour  it  into  one 
shape  or  another.  When  it  has  stiffened 
into  one  particular  form,  and  that  one 
perhaps  not  the  most  desirable,  it  is 
more  difilcult  to  alter  it  Therefore  is 
it  important  for  men  and  women  both« 
when  they  have  arrived  at  the  stage 
known  as  "grown-up,"  to  see  that  their 
life  is  likely  to  flow  along  in  the  best 
channlel.  This  is  the  moment  when,  if 
circumstances  and  surroundings  have 
been  propitious,  the  young  should  be 
ready  to  grasp  life  vrith  both  hands,  to 
enjoy  its  opportunities  of  lighb-hearted 
unreasoning  enjoyment,  while  begin- 
ning to  guess  at  its  graver  respimsibill- 
tiee.  Now  is  the  time  to  be  wise  as 
well  as  foolish— the  wisdom  of  youth 
may  sometimes  consist  in  being  both— 
the  time  to  talk  sense  as  well  as  non- 
sense, to  want  to  move  for  the  sheer 
pleasure  of  motion,  of  mind  on  occasion 
as  well  as  of  body;  the  time  to  have 
endless  discussions  on  life  and  its  prob- 
lems and  possibilities,  to  make  tte 
friendships— but  of  these  more  here- 
after—that will  be  potent  factors  in  our 
lives;  the  time  to  have  existence  and 
its  incidents  revolving  round  one  par- 
ticular person  after  another,  sometimtes 
the  wrong  person,  sometimes  the  right 

There  is  not,  and  most  happily,  a  defl- 
nite  halting-place  in  whidi  we  may  say 
to  ourselves,  "Now  I  will  say  good-bye 
to  light-hearted  youth,  I  will  turn  down 
this  road  and  begin  to  be  old."  No; 
twenty  Joins  hands  vrith  twenty-five, 
twenty-flve  vrith  thirty,  thirty  with 
thirty-flve,  and  so  ever  onwards,  until 
the  deposit  of  years  gradually,  without 
our  seeing  at  which  moment,  hides  our 
youth  from  us,  as  in  Wagner's  opera 
the  figure  of  Freya  the  Youthful  is  at 
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last  biddeo  by  the  piled  up  treasure  of 
the  Nibelung.  .They  who  1o<Hl  forward 
Into  the  future  and  begin  in  time  to 
construct  it  may  remain  young  in  mind, 
in  heart,  and  in  purpose. 

Bourget  has  defined  the  difference 
between  riches  and  poverty  to  be  that 
the  '^remediable  margin"  is  so  much 
greater  in  the  former.  And  this  holds 
good  of  the  riches  also  of  the  soul.  This 
is  the  immense,  incalculable  advantage 
of  youth,  to  be  rich  in  time,  in  possibil- 
ity, in  opportunity;  it  is  then  that  we 
may  look  out  with  hope  on  the  wide- 
ness  of  the  Remediable.  For  it  is  in 
youth  that  each  fresh  discovery  regard- 
ing life  may  be  responded  to  by  the  in- 
stant thrill  of  possible  endeavor,  in 
youth  that  we  contemplate  that  stretch 
of  land,  the  field  of  our  actions,  as  we 
are  entering  the  harbor  and  not  as  we 
are  leaving  it 

We  have  lived  in  a  time  in  which  we 
have  had  to  call  upon  the  young  to  fight 
for  us  and  for  our  country,  and  splen- 
didly have  they  responded.  But  what 
about  other  trumpet  calls,  heard  for  so 
long  that  the  sound  has  become  dulled 
by  custom,  calls  to  duty  less  conspicu- 
ously heroic,  to  be  accomplished  by 
those  who  stay  behind?  The  heroism 
of  these  less  fortunate  ones  must  be 
exercised,  if  at  all,  on  a  less  glorious 
field;  their  endurance  of  hardship, 
should  they  wish  to  endure,  must  take 
the  less  palatable  form  of 'fulfilling  in 
daily  self-denying  effort  the  less  roman- 
tic though  no  less  important  duties  of 
the  son,  the  brother,  the  friend,  the  citi- 
zen—of  being  content  to  walk  with  a 
firm  step  in  the  rank  and  file  of  life  if 
need  be,  and  excel  there  in  default  of 
a  nobler  place.  It  has  happily  become 
a  commonplace  to  us  by  this  time  that 
our  young  officers  when  at  the  front 
have  known  how  to  accept  with  uncom- 
plaining cheerfulness  every  suffering 
and  privation  that  has  fallen  to  their 
lot,  and  we  admire  them  for  It  from  our 
hearts.    But  would  it  not  be  still  more 


admirable  if  the  robust  and  splendid 
self-denial  that  they  all  can  display  on 
occasion  were  exercised  not  only  in 
periods  of  stress  and  excitement,  and 
if  on  their  return  to  their  usual  sur- 
roundings many  of  them  did  not  take 
it  for  granted  that  they  have  earned 
the  right  to  relapse  into  a  state  of  un- 
questioning self-indulg!ence?  The  ten- 
dency to  self-indulgence  in  ^ther  sex 
and  at  any  age  is  no  doubt  one  of  the 
characteristics  of  our  time;  it  is  part 
of  the  Spirit  of  the  Age,  that  comfort- 
able generalization  that  so  consolingly 
puts  the  blame  on  to  everybody  at  once, 
instead  of  distributing  it  among  indi- 
viduals. But  it  is  surprising  with  what 
ease  that  encroaching  spirit  can  in  real- 
ity be  put  to  rout  by.  any  individual 
who  chooses  to  stand  up  to  it  instead 
of  lying  flat  before  it 

Young  people  would  feel  themselves 
shamed  if  they  allowed,  without  any 
offer  of  help,  one  who  was  older  to 
walk  beside  them  carrying  a  heavy 
burthen;  but  they  allow  the  burthen  of 
life  to  rest  on  those  who  are  older,  not 
only  without  protest,  but  with  a  very 
definite  reluctance  to  shoulder  it  them- 
selves unless  they  are  compelled.  What 
is  being  young?  Is  it  by  some  great 
and  deserved  privilege  to  have  become 
entitled,  by  coming  into  the  world  a 
certain  number  of  years  later  than 
somebody  else,  to  have  precedence,  to 
know  better,  to  be  more  worthy?  But 
what  then  about  the  subsequent  people 
who  are  going  to  be  born  still  later? 
are  they  also  going  to  be  supericHr  to 
those  formerly  young,  but  now  their 
elders?  In  that  case  why  does  not  the 
world  get  better  and  better  as  it  goes 
on?  Why  are  human  beings  pretty 
much  as  they  were  a  hundred,  five  hun- 
dred, a  thousand  years  ago?  At  the' 
Paris  Exhibition  of  1900  there  was  to 
be  seen  an  interesting  mechanical  phe- 
nomenon which  might  well  have  passed 
for  an  allegory  of  existence.  It  was  a 
moving  road  which  went  round  and 
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round  an  immenBe  circuit,  from  which, 
every  side  of  Paris  could  succes- 
sively  be  seen,  and  which  carried  along 
on  its  surface  floods  of  human  beings 
who  all  therefore  during  the  circuit 
gazed  upon  the  same  spectacle  one 
after  another,  whether  or  not  they  be- 
gan or  quitted  the  moving  road  at  the 
same  place.  Some  younger  in  travel- 
ling than  those  in  front  of  them  might 
pass  the  Biffel  Tower  ten  minutes  later 
than  others;  were  they  for  that  reason 
more  skilful,  more  gifted,  more  highly 
privileged?  and  above  all,  were  they 
better  able  to  Judge  of  each  successive 
spectacle  that  met  their  gaze  than 
those  who  had  begun  earlier?  I  should 
doubt  it  They  were  probably  less  able 
to  Judge,  as  they  had  seen  less  to  com- 
pare it  with.  Each  one  of  us  who  Joins 
this  eternal  moving  road  of  life  comes 
in  time  to  the  same  place  as  the  others 
who  precede  us  on  it,  and  those  who 
follow  come  to  the  same  place  too.  Let 
us  therefore  lay  aside  the  strange  delu- 
sion that  possesses  so  many  of  us  at 
the  start,  that  we,  and  we  only,  shall 
presently  come  to  some  place  to  which 
no  one  has  ever  been  before.  Every 
one  else,  in  reality,  will  have  been  there 
too:  though  every  one,  no  doubt,  and 
here  is  our  individual  opportunity,  does 
not  learn  an  equal  amount  from  the 
various  phases  of  the  Journey. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  under- 
standing, of  mere  quickness  of  appre- 
hension, the  mind  between  twenty  and 
twenty-five  is  presumably  Just  as  good, 
to  say  the  least  of  it,  as  the  one  of  ten 
or  fifteen  years  later;  what  is  not  so 
good  is  that  it  cannot  have  so  definite 
a  sense  of  proportion  with  regard  to  the 
importance  of  the  incidents  it  meets  on 
the  way.  That  is  the  knowledge  of  a 
later  period.  Everything  met  for  the 
first  time  is  surprising;  and  therefore 
it  is  that  older  people  are  more  likely 
to  "know  better,"  according  to  the  oc- 
casionally offensive  formula,  as  far  as 
the  l(M*e  of  life  is  concerned,  mainly 


because  they  have  had  the  opportunity 
of  learning  so  many  lessons  in  it  The 
young  are  no  doubt  in  possession  of  the 
rules  of  lifers  arithmetic,  but  the  mas- 
tery of  those  rules  gained  by  working 
many  sums  comes  only  with  time.  The 
sums  should  be  worked  early,  neverthe- 
less, and  vA\h  application,  that  the 
right  way  of  attacking  the  problems 
may  be  acquired  in  youth,  when  men- 
tal and  mcnral  habits  are  being  deter- 
mined, and  the  Impulse  of  mind  and 
will  is  fresh  and  strong.  It  is  in  youth 
that  all  human  beings  must  determine 
for  themselves  on  broad  lines  the  path 
which  they  shall  tread,  although  the 
variations  of  circumstance  may  deter- 
mine it  in  detail  in  this  or  that  direc- 
tion. Take  in  your  hand,  then,  at  the 
beginning  of  life,  certain  fine  and  noble 
maxims  which  shall  not  be  put  away 
on  a  shelf  as  too  precious  to  be  brought 
out  every  day,  but  of  which  the  daily 
contemplation  and  practice  shall  make 
a  part  of  your  nature,  a  part  of  your 
instinct:  shall  fill  your  outlook  on  life 
with  lofty  standards  and  possibilities. 
I  am  aware,  of  course,  that  there  are 
many,  many  men  and  women,  young 
as  well  as  old.  in  whose  life  certain 
spiritual  exercises,  which  should,  if 
consistently  acted  on,  keep  them  on  the 
higher  spiritual  levels,  form  a  dally 
part  But  there  are  also  many  others 
whose  aspirations  and  beliefs  take  a 
less  definite  form,  and  who  therefore 
are  apt  for  want  of  daily  or  weekly 
prompting  from  outside,  not  so  often 
to  formulate  in  words  certain  precepts 
on  which,  if  unconsciously,  their  gen- 
eral code  of  conduct  is  based.  And  yet 
the  mere  putting  into  words  of  such 
maxims  is  a  help  and  a  suggestion:  the 
very  limitation  effected  by  defining  our 
possibilities  in  speech  seems  to  bring 
them  more  within  our  grasp,  to  make 
us  see  the  path  more  clearly,  to  prevent 
us  from  stumbling  along  it  haphazard, 
at  the  mercy  of  chance  impulse  and  op- 
portunity; we  find  our  way  with  more 
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speedy  and  unerring  certainty  from  a 
sign-post  on  wliich  a  few  plain  words 
are  written  than  if  we  vaguely  try  to 
shape  our  course  by  the  stars  or  the 
planets  or  any  big  eternal  principles 
too  tremendous  to  bring  into  play  at 
every  street  comer. 

It  is  good  to  have  a  daily  breathing 
space,  at  any  rate,  in  the  purer  air  of 
Intention.  This  is  no  novel  suggestion 
—woe  to  us,  Indeed,  if  it  were  not  a 
commonplace!— and  I  make  it,  there- 
fore, diffidently.  But  it  bears  repeating 
many  times.  Realize  at  the  outset  of 
your  responsible  life,  and  realize  afresh 
every  day,  that  there  are  some  things 
you  will  consent  to  do,  and  others  that 
you  will  not;  some  things  to  which  you 
will  never  stoop,  others  that  you  de- 
termine to  atteln.  And  the  mere  fact 
of  clearly  formulating  these  decisions 
to  yourself  is  a  step  towards  carrying 
them  out. 

Give  a  place  In  your  daily  Litany  to 
the  aspiration  to  be  delivered  from  all 
ignoble  ambitions;  from  all  dishonesty, 
pose,  and  pretence.  Do  not  let  your 
standards  of  conduct  and  Intercourse 
become  blurred.  It  is  astonishing  how 
soon,  even  vdth  the  fastidious,  the  fre- 
quentation  of  those  governed  by  a 
lower  standard  tends  to  deteriorate 
one's  own.  The  trite  story,  which,  how- 
ever, is  of  such  far-reaching  signifi- 
cance that  It  may  well  be  repeated,  of 
the  crowd  which,  looking  on  at  the 
execution  of  a  gang  of  criminals, 
turned  away  with  a  shudder  of  horror 
from  the  first  head  held  up,  gazed 
calmly  upon  the  second,  and  derided 
the  executioner  when  he  let  slip  the 
third,  holds  good,  in  less  ghastly  con- 
tingencies, on  many  an  occasion  in 
daily  life.  The  manifestotlon  which 
gives  us  an  unpleasant  Jar  the  first 
time  (the  exact  and  literal  word 
"shock"  has  become  so  overlaid  with 
convention  and  absurdity  that  I  hesi- 
tate to  employ  it),  is  soon  accepted  as 
part  of  the  personality  of  the  offender. 


It  ceases  to  give  a  Jar;  it  is  then  toler- 
ated, and  finally  imlteted.  But  toler- 
ance is  not  invariably  a  virtue.  Tol- 
erance of  an  honest  opinion  different 
from  our  own  is  one  thing;  tolerance 
of  a  delitxerate  lowering  of  the  stand- 
ards that  we  have  proposed  to  our- 
selves is  another.  Keep  a  fine  edge  on 
your  susceptlbdlltlefi  that  you  may  not 
come  to  tolerate  the  inadmissible,  and 
to  this  end  "frequent  the  best  com- 
pany," as  Thackeray  has  said,  'in 
books  as  in  life,"  in  both  of  which  the 
best  companions  are  those  who  send 
you  spinning  forward  with  the  sense 
that  everything  worth  doing  is  more 
possible,  that  life  lies  open  fcefore  you 
with  great  wide  spaces  in  which  to  go 
forth.  Choose  the  friend  who  will  stim- 
ulate you,  to  whom  you  will  look  up 
instead  of  looking  down, the  friend  with 
a  large  mind  and  quick  perceptions, 
who  is  strong  enough  to  seize  life  with 
a  firm  hold  and  whose  example  and 
companionship  shall  cheer  you  on  to  do 
the  same.  For  that  is  one  of  the  es- 
sentials of  the  spirit  of  youth:  to  live, 
live,  and  not  stegnate.  I  would  rather 
see  young  creatures,  whether  men  or 
women,  go  forward  headlong  and  fall 
into  one  mistake  after  another,  if  they 
are  made  of  the  stuff  that  will  learn 
from  those  mistakes  to  walk  without 
falling,  than  see  them  creep  self-indul- 
gently  along,  too  slowly  to  stumble, 
without  having  In  their  nerveless  un- 
certain grasp  any  valid  hold  on  exist- 
ence. 

Science  tells  us  that  no  one  body  ap- 
proaches another  in  space  without  both 
being  defiected  more  or  less  from  their 
original  courses,  the  more  powerful 
naturally  acting  the  most  on  the  other. 
So  it  is  in  life.  Every  one  of  us  acts 
either  for  good  or  for  evil  on  every 
other  human  being  to  whom  we  ap- 
proach near  enough.  It  Is  all-Important, 
therefore,  at  that  time  of  life  when 
jouthful  friendships  are  formed  with 
ardor  and  eagerness,  that  those  we  ad- 
mit Into  our  proximity  should  be  likely 
to  influence  our  course  In  the  right  dl- 
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rectioD.  I  am  considering,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  argument,  friendships  between 
people  of  the  same  sex.  Stimulating, 
valuable,  interesting  companionship  Is, 
of  course,  possible  between  dlfTerent 
sexes,  not  to  speak  here  of  one  special 
relationship  into  which  that  compan- 
ionship is  apt  to  drift,  which  also  has 
many  merits.  But,  putting  that  special 
relation  aside,  although  men  can  com- 
pare notes  with  women  on  the  explora- 
tion of  life  or  l>ooks  with  added  zest 
from  the  difference  of  point  of  view, 
yet  it  is  precisely  because  the  condi- 
tions are  so  entirely  and  eternally  differ- 
ent, that  in  many  ways— I  speak  pro- 
saically—more direct  help  is  to  be 
gained  from  one  of  the  same  sex  look- 
ing out  on  to  life  from  under  exactly 
the  same  conditions. 

What  are  the  chief  essentials  in  a 
friend,  then?  Assuming,  of  course,  as 
a  foundation  the  indispensable  sym- 
pathy which  causes  the  friendship  to 
exist  at  all.  Our  friend  must  l>e  hon- 
est, must  be  intelligent,  must  be  articu- 
late, must  be  discreet  Honest,  morally 
and  intellectually,  that  intercourse  may 
rest  on  a  solid  basis,  and  not  on  the 
shifting  sand  of  pretence;  intelligent, 
that  his  opinions  may  be  worth  hearing: 
articulate,  that  he  may  be  able  to  put 
them  before  you  to  your  profit;  discreet, 
that  your  own  self-revelations  may  be 
safe  in  his  keeping.  That  absolute  hon- 
esty of  the  intelligence  which  never 
pretends  to  think  or  to  know  something 
that  is  not  really  thought  or  known,  is, 
in  my  opinion,  the  first  essential  in  a 
friend.  Every  one  who  is  a  genuine 
human  document,  at  whose  ideas  you 
really  get,  such  as  they  are,  whether 
adequate  or  not.  Is  bound  to  l)e  in  some 
degree  interesting.  But,  as  a  rule, 
those  people  are  not  interesting,  except 
as  a  warning,  who  have  constructed  to 
themselves  some  kind  of  an  idea  of 
what  they  think  human  beings  should 
most  effectively  tliink  and  feel,  and  ex- 
press deliberately  made  opinions  in  ac- 
cordance with  it.  But  this  method,  if 
merely  from  the  point  of  view  of  ex- 


pediency and  feasibility,  to  put  it  on 
no  higher  ground,  is  a  great  mistake; 
it  increases  the  complications  of  exist- 
ence a  hundredfold.  It  is  already 
sufficiently  difficult,  and  very  often  un- 
pleasant, to  be  one*s  self;  it  is  extremely 
difficult  consistently  to  be  some  one 
else.  I  once  sat  at  dinner  by  a  young 
man  of  twenty-two  who  after  enunciat- 
ing, at  second  hand,  of  course,  with  a 
bright  boyish  smile  on  his  young  face, 
what  he  considered  were  the  laws  of 
''getting  on"  in  the  world,  in  which 
manoeuvring  and  titled  infiuence  played 
a  large  part  added  with  an  air  of  in- 
effable complacency,  "I  am  afraid  you 
will  think  me  a  terrible  cynic." 
"Cynic?"  I  should  like  to  have  replied: 
"Heaven  forfend!  I  think  you  some- 
what of  a  goose,  perhaps,  for  generaliz- 
ing, and  mostly  on  hearsay  from  some- 
unfortunate  instances  that  you  must  go 
through  the  world  like  a  conspirator  in 
a  cloak.  Drop  that  cloak  and  that 
slouching  hat  &Qd  you  will  see  much 
more  clearly." 

The  habit  of  moral  clear-sightedness 
can  and  should  be  acquired  in  youth, 
as  much  as  the  material  eyesight  can 
be  cultivated  to  distinguish  a  brown 
deer  among  the  bracken  or  a  gray  sail 
In  the  gray  distance  of  the  sea.  That 
clear-sightedness  should  teach  us  to 
call  that  which  is  stupid,  stupid;  and 
that  which  is  clever,  clever;  but  not  to 
mix  them  up.  It  is  not  clever,  but 
rather  stupid,  to  believe  that  discrim- 
ination lies  chiefly  in  seeing  the  faults 
and  the  seamy  side  of  life.  It  requires 
quite  as  much  discrimination  to  see  the 
good  side,  especially  when  you  are  look- 
ing for  the  other.  The  world  is  neither 
all  good  nor  all  bad.  Do  not  make  up 
your  opinion  of  it  on  what  people  say, 
unless  you  are  very  sure  of  the  speaker: 
the  world  as  pictured  in  gossipy  chatter 
about  nothing  at  all  does  not  sound  a 
very  desirable  place.  It  is  natural  that 
if  you  talk  about  your  neighbor  and 
wish  to  be  entertaining  you  will  be  un- 
favorably critical  rather  than  the  re- 
verse.   A  caricature  is  more  diverting 
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to  look  at  than  an  ordinary  photograph: 
it  is  more  diverting  to  relate  ho^  Miss 
So-and-so  remained  out  in  the  garden 
till  nearly  midnight  with  Lord  Snch-a- 
one  than  to  say  nothing  about  her  at 
all.  But  it  is  possible  that  she  did  it 
out  of  heedlessness,  and  did  not  realize 
how  the  time  was  passing;  and  though 
it  is  no  doubt  to  be  regretted  that  she 
should  have  been  so  unwise,  the  most 
regrettable  part  of  the  affair  may  be 
that  Lord  Such-a-one,  after  inviting  her 
to  go  into  the  garden,  should  have  re- 
lated the  incident  to  his  friends  after-^ 
wards,  and  made  a  note  for  the  delec- 
tation of  the  next  young  lady  of  the 
foolish  confidences  that  tlie  one  of  last 
night  whispered  under  the  moon.  And 
let  us  remember,  besides,  that  such  a 
confidence,  even  if  repeated  verbatim, 
does  not  and  cannot  reach  us  truly. 
Uttered  under  totally  different  condi- 
tions, amid  different  surroundings,  and 
probably  led  up  to  by  something  which 
brought  it  about  quite  naturally,  it  is 
bound  by  the  time  it  reaches  us  at  an 
afternoon  tea-table  to  be  as  much  dis- 
torted as  a  last  ray  of  sunlight  that 
comee  through  many  layers  of  the  at- 
mosphere and  reaches  us  in  a  more 
flaming  intensity.  Try  not  to  found 
your  imagined  knowledge  of  men  and 
women  on  such  wretched  materials  as 
these.  And  for  your  own  part  be  dis- 
creet about  the  doings  and  sayings  of 
others,  until  such  discretion  becomes  a 
habit  and  a  priceless  possession.  To  sit 
and  chatter  eternally  of  what  some 
other  man  or  woman  has  said  in  some 
like  moment  of  chattering  idleness  is 
unworthy  of  intelligent  human  beings, 
whether  they  are  twenty  or  whether 
they  are  flfty.  It  is  one  thing  in  dis- 
cussing some  question  of  life  or  conduct 
to  instance  this  person  or  that  in  sup- 
port of  a  theory  or  an  argument;  it  is 
another  to  sit  and  call  up  the  name  of 
one  after  another  and  relate  something 
which  makes  them  appear  in  an  unfa- 
vorable light.  Women  gossip,  probably, 
more  than  men  at  every  stage— and  not 
only  at  the  moment  when  they  are  be- 
ginning to  mix  on  equal  terms  with  the 
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grown-up  world— mainly  because  they 
have  more  time  to  do  it  in.  Young  men 
at  the  age  of  twenty,  say,  and  for  two 
or  three  years  after  that,  have,  happily 
for  themselves,  even  before  they  begin 
their  permanent  career,  some  very  defi- 
nite centre  for  their  occupations  and 
their  thought,  since  they  are  mostly  at 
that  time  in  statu  pupillari,  still  at 
what  is  probably  the  most  fruitful  and 
enthralling  time  for  intelligent  mind»— 
that  is,  the  time  when  they  are  pro- 
vided by  outward  infiuenee  with  occu- 
pation sufladent,  and  indeed  almoirt  to 
excess,  without  the  responsibility  of 
the  next  period.  Here  the  young  man 
has  a  distinct  advantage  over  the  young 
woman,  for  she,  at  the  same  age,  with 
as  much  available  energy,  will  in  many 
cases  not  be  provided  as  a  matter  of 
course  with  systematic  mental  occupa- 
tion during  that  time,  and  it  obviously 
requires  more  initiative,  character,  and 
Invention  to  design  and  carry  out  a 
scheme  of  existence  for  one*s  self  than 
it  does  simply  and  as  a  matter  of 
course  to  comply  with  a  scheme  partici- 
pated in  by  hundreds  of  others.  It  is 
at  tliis  phase  that  leisure  becomes  the 
greatest  snare.  The  various  ways  in 
which  it  is  filled  up  by  both  men  and 
women  are,  I  believe,  a  far  greater  test 
of  character  and  aptitudes  and  educa- 
tion than  is  their  way  of  dealing  with 
the  succession  of  inevitable  duties  and 
occupations  with  which  the  life  of  each 
one  of  us  gradually  becomes  filled  as 
time  goes  on.  Some  people— it  was 
perhaps  a  hard  and  fast  maxim  of  the 
last  generation  more  than  of  this^- 
make  a  sort  of  fetish  of  the  ordinance 
that  time  should  never  be  "wasted.** 
No  doubt  most  of  us  would  agree  with 
that  maxim,  but  we  might  differ  a  good 
deal  as  to  what  is  meant  by  "waste." 
It  is  not  a  waste  to  have  quite  frankly 
some  spaces  not  spent  in  a  determined 
occupation.  It  is  good  sometimes  to 
have  spare  moments  to  take  breath  in, 
and  not  to  be  forever  on  the  rush  from 
one  thing  to  another.  But  it  is  perni- 
cious to  have  so  little  definite  to  do  of 
a  permanent  interest  apart  from  the 
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encroaching  flood  of  daily  nothings, 
that  if  one  has  lialf  an  hoar  more  tlian 
usual  of  qmre  time  one  has  nothing 
J<^fnlly  to  put  into  it  which  will  make 
it  a  definite  gain  in  the  day  instead  of 
a  loss. 

The  desultory  people,  especially  wo- 
men, whose  occupations  and  therefore 
whose  thoughts  are  mainly  outside 
their  walls  instead  of  within,  not  only 
suffer  themselves  but  make  other 
people  suffer  when  they  find  some  ex- 
tra time  on  their  hands  to  put  away 
somehow.  Such  will  eagerly  grasp  at 
some  excuse  for  rushing  out,  for  inflict- 
ing tlieir  own  incapacity,  their  barren 
stretches  of  existence  on  somebody 
else,  talking  to  no  purpose  and  with  no 
result,  and  spreading  a  contagion  not 
of  the  healthy  enjoyable  leisure  which 
succeeds  interested  occupation,  but  of 
a  dragging  superfluity  of  time  which 
profits  nobody.  This  should  truly  be 
counted  among  the  unpardonable  sins. 
If  you  are  not  so  fortunate  as  to  have 
been  bom  with  a  hobby,  started  in  life 
with  that  comfortable  familiar  spirit 
always  beside  you  to  fill  up  each  nook 
and  cranny  of  spare  time  and  thought 
try  now  while  you  are  young  to  dis- 
cover one;  feel  about,  seek  one,  find  it 
at  any  price.  I  do  not  mean  only  some 
favorite  form  of  violent  exercise, 
though  that  also  has  its  great  advan- 
tage. I  mean  something  that  shall  have 
a  permanent  and  enduring  value  with 
the  years,  and  help  to  fill  up  thoughts 
and  interests  within  doors  as  well  as 
without  TO  have  a  handicraft  which 
may  at  the  same  time  employ  the  intel- 
ligence and  invention  seems  to  me  the 
Ideal  hobby,  or  In  default  of  that,  some 
special  study  lying  outside  one's  regu- 
lar work,  and  not  making  too  great  de- 
mands on  time  and  energy,  while  of 
Interest  enough  to  employ  both.  The 
saying,  *'a  little  learning  is  a  dangerous 
thing,"  constantly  fiung  without  con- 
text or  comment  in  the  face  of  the 
would-be  student  as  well  as  of  the 
smatterer,  is  responsible  for  blocking 
the  way  to    a  great  deal  of    salutary 


pleasure.     The  real  danger,  I  should 
have  thought   lies  not  In   the   little 
learning  but  In  mistaking  that  little  for 
a  great  deal,  a  peril  which,  unless  we 
are  on  our  guard  against  it  lies  in  wait 
for  all  of  us  at  the  rapturous  moment 
of  beginning  to  acquire  any  new  piece 
of  knowledge,  whether  from  books  or 
from  life— rapture  succeeded  probably 
by  naif  astonishment  mingled  perhaps 
with  discomfiture,  at  finding  that  the 
said  knowledge  is    new  only  to  one's 
self.    I  once  heard  a  young  woman  say 
/ipprovlngly  of  some  one  she  had  been 
talking  to:  "Extraordinarily  well-read 
that  man  Is!    I  don't  think  I  have  men- 
tioned a  piece  of  prose  or  poetry  that 
he  did  not  know."     This  Is  simply  a 
form  of  our  eternal  stumbling-block, 
the  danger  of  being  too  self-centred, 
and  of  not. realizing  that  our  neighbors 
at  the  same  stage  of  existence  as  our- 
selves   are    probably    going    through 
much  the  same  mental  experiences.    To 
be  self-centred,  indeed,  to  a  certain  de- 
gree. Is  not  a  fault  but  a  virtue.    It  is 
an  essential  and  inevitable  requirement 
of  our  conditions,  as  much  as  it  Is  es- 
sential that  a  gardener  who  wishes  to 
be  successful  should  pay  more  atten- 
tion to  his  own  garden  than  to  any  one 
else's.      Let  us  try  quite  simply  and 
frankly  to  recognize  this,  to  realize  we 
are  each  one  of  us  shut  up,  so  to  speak, 
for  the  whole  of  our  natural  life  with  a 
being,  a  temperament  an  Intelligence, 
a  character  that  we  had  no  voice  in 
choosing,  but  that  we  have  a  prepon- 
derating voice  in  making  the  best  of; 
and  that  on  that  being,  therefore,  we 
must  concentrate  the  main  part  of  our 
thoughts,   our  energies,  our  struggles 
towards  the  light    And  having  realized 
this  fact,  let  it  make  us  less  preoccu- 
pied with  self  Instead  of  more  so.  let 
It  teach  us  to  understand  the  point  of 
view  of  others,  since  it  is  probably  the 
attitude  of  every  human  being,  more 
or   less,    towards   his   own    self;   and 
above  all  let  our  concentration  on  our 
own  path  lead  us  to  avoid  the  possible 
stumbling-blocks  in  it  and  not  to  jostle 
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others  aside  to  secure  our  own  desires. 

There  is  a  wider  form  of  being  self- 
centred  which  extends  to  the  family  as 
well  as  to  the  indiyidual.  The  tendency 
displayed  by  many  otherwise  reason- 
able people  to  believe  that  their  own 
race  is  of  quite  peculiar  interest,  their 
own  family  traits  the  most  worthy  of 
note,  the  school  they  have  been  to  the 
only  possible  one,  the  quarter  of  Lon- 
don they  live  in  the  most  agreeable,  and 
their  house  the  best  in  it,  is  an  insidi- 
ous peril  to  be  striven  against  in  youth. 
It  is  a  quite  misleading  conviction  that, 
even  if  we  do  not  unfortunately  always 
choose  a  thing  because  it  is  the  best,  it 
becomes  in  some  mysterious  way  the 
best  because  we  have  chosen  it 

Learn  to  distinguish  then,  you  who 
are  young:  go  and  choose  the  best,  you 
to  whom  choice  is  still  possible,  and  so 
arrange  your  lives  that  when  you  come 
to  thirty-five,  when  you  come  to  forty, 
you  have  something  worth  showing  for 
it  and  not  only  a  series  of  abortive  be- 
ginnings. That  man  or  woman  of  forty 
will  be  you,  remember,  the  young  man 
or  woman  of  to-day,  and  not  somebody 

The  Montiklj  Beriew. 


quite  difTerent  with  whom  you  have  no 
concern.  It  will  still  be  you,  with  either 
the  faults  intensified  that  you  may 
have  left  unchecked,  or  the  qualities 
that  you  have  had  courage  and  deter- 
mination enough  to  put  into  their  place. 
The  human  being  I  am  speaking  of  is 
the  one  you  are  gradually  building  up 
now,  who  by  your  doing  will  be  en- 
titled, or  the  reverse,  to  Justify  in  the 
years  to  come  the  fact  of  his  existence. 
See  to  it  then  that  he  arrives  at  that 
moment  of  full  maturity,  at  that  cen- 
tral point  of  life  when  every  man  or 
woman  of  worth  is  a  power  and  an  in- 
fiuence  in  the  world,  in  possession  of 
a  good  conscience,  a  good  digestion, 
good  manners  and  a  good  understand- 
ing, all  of  which  are  within  reach  of 
those  who  set  early  enough  about  ac- 
quiring them.  With  such  an  equipment 
life  ought  to  be,  and  is,  well  worth  liv- 
ing for  either  man  or  woYnan.  The 
young  of  to-day,  and  of  every  day,  are 
busy  fashioning  the  world  anew  for  us: 
it  is  not  too  much  to  ask  of  them  that 
they  should  make  a  conscious,  constant 
effort  to  fashion  It  aright 

Florence  Bell, 


A  FRIEND  OF  NELSON. 


OBLAPTBR  IV. 

At  tills  time  I  was  at  home  some 
little  while  less  than  a  year.  Then 
rumors  came  of  renewed  trouble,  and 
ships  were  put  in  commission.  Thanks, 
I  am  sure,  to  Lord  Nelson's  good  word, 
I  was  given  command  of  a  despatch 
cutter,  and  took  with  me  Reuben 
Elphick  as  my  boatswain.  Reuben, 
during  his  stay  ashore,  had  found  ex- 
ercise for  some  of  his  qualities  as  a  dip- 
lomatist, for  at  this  time  there  was  go- 
ing forward  in  all  the  neighborhood 
of  our  home  a  series  of  disturbances 
between  the  commoners  of  Ashdown 


Forest  on  the  one  side  and  the  people 
of  the  Duke  of  Dorset  on  the  other,  the 
latter,  by  virtue  of  his  lordship  of  the 
manor,  claiming  to  restrain  the  com- 
moners or  tenants  from  the  cutting 
of  litter,  peat  and  firewood  on  the 
forest  It  is  always  found,  I  think, 
that  In  proportion  as  men's  rights  are 
doubtful  and  Insecure,  with  so  much 
the  more  noise  and  emphasis  do  they 
assert  them;  on  the  principle,  no 
doubt  that  as  good  wine  needs  no 
bush,  so  bad  wine  needs  a  great  deal 
of  bush.  The  tenants,  as  I  believe, 
had  a  perfect  right  to  their  litter  and 
the  rest;   but  if  the  litter  were  not  to 
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be  cut  down  and  killed  outright  It  was 
necessary  that  some  restraint  should 
be  exercised  as  to  the  time  and  ex- 
tent of  the  cutting,  and  It  was  in  en- 
deavoring to  enforce  this  for  the  good 
of  the  commoners  themselves  that  his 
Grace  came  to  odds  with  them.  Reu- 
ben, therefore,  as  being  one  of  the 
commoners  on  the  one  hand,  and  on 
the  other  being  my  own  man,  who  was 
connected  with  his  Grace,  had  a  deli- 
cate course  to  steer,  and  had  he  not  fig- 
ured in  the  people's  fancy  as  a  hero 
scarcely  second  to  Nelson  himself  he 
might  have  had  some  trouble  to  come 
through  with  credit  But  as  it  was  he 
made  the  most  of  his  privileges  and 
stayed  out  his  leave  of  absence  with- 
out loosing  a  friend,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  and  equally  without  sacrifice 
of  loyalty  to  his  superior  officer— a  tri- 
umph of  diplomacy  which  had  no  lit- 
tle to  say  to  my  eventual  resolve  to 
take  him  to  the  Mediterranean  as  my 
boatswain.  Towards  the  end  of  May 
1803  we  were  Joined  there  by  Lord 
Nelson,  with  his  flag  flying  on  H.M.S. 
Victory,  in  command  of  the  fleet. 

I  shall  pass  without  comment  over 
this  part  of  my  history,  for,  though  it 
was  full  of  interest  to  the  commander 
of  a  small  despatch  boat,  it  was  a  most 
tedious  business  for  the  commander 
of  the  fleet,  and  of  little  interest  for 
the  nation  at  large.  The  operations 
chiefly  consisted  in  a  cat-and-mouse- 
like watch  of  the  British  fleet  off  tho 
harbor  of  Toulon,  awaiting  the  coming 
out  of  the  French  fleet,  which  de- 
clined to  be  drawn  from  its  hole. 
"Dodging  about  off  Toulon,"  as  he 
called  it,  standing  on  and  off,  that  was 
the  story  of  Lord  Nelson's  manoeuvres 
during  many  weary  months.  For  a 
despatch  boat  there  was  much  going 
hither  and  thither~no  end  of  her  ac- 
tivity. And  then  happened,  I  think, 
the  most  singular  Incident  in  the 
whole  history  of  naval  tactics.  Villen- 
euve  slipped  away  from  Nelson,  got 
out  of  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  while 
Nelson  was  looking  for  him  off  Egypt, 


and  away  with  all  his  sea  legs  to  the 
West  Indies,  Nelson,  so  soom  as  he 
heard  that  he  was  gone  through  the 
Straits,  giving  chase  with  his  best 
speed  too. 

That  great  table  of  rock  that  we 
call  Gibraltar  was  going  down  the  ho- 
rizon astern  of  us  when  the  Victory, 
Lord  Nelson's  flagship,  was  reported 
making  signals  to  ue.  Signals  ans- 
wered; and  I  was  bidden  aboard  the 
flagship. 

"See  here,  sir,"  said  Nelson,  who 
was  pacing  his  cabin  feverishly  and 
agitating  the  stump  of  his  lost  arm  in 
a  manner  characteristic  of  him  when 
much  moved.  "Old  ViUeneuve  has 
given  me  the  slip.  He's  away  to  the 
Azores  by  this  time,  and  likely.  he'D 
take  me  to  the  West  Indies.  I  think 
that  that's  his  object;  or  it  may  be  he 
means  doubling  back  and  holding  the 
Channel,  or  else  going  to  Egypt,  while 
I'm  cruising  for  him  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  The  Corsican  has  said,  and, 
by  George,  it  may  be  true,  that  if  he 
can  get  command  of  the  Channel  for 
three  days  he'll  put  an  army  into 
England  that  we'll  never  put  out 
again.  But  whatever  he  means  to  do, 
I've  got  to  stick  to  Vllleneuve— to  the 
Canaries,  to  the  West  Indies,  round 
the  Horn,  if  he  will— to  h— 1  and  back 
again  if  he  pleases— stick  to  him  I 
must  But  you  must  get  these  de- 
spatches home  to  the  Admiralty  as 
quick  as  you  can  do  it  Don't  waste- 
a  second's  time;  run  your  ship  aground 
if  need  be,  but  get  these  dispatches 
home  at  any  cost  lEogland's  safety 
may  depend  on  the  pec^le  knowing 
that  Vllleneuve  Is  at  large.  So  go- 
God  bless  you— and  remember,  you  aio 
the  man  I  have  taken  out  of  all  the 
fleet  to  do   this  Job." 

Was  there  ever  such  an  admiral? 
Emotion  choked  my  voice  as  I  took  the 
despatches,  already  sealed.  Mails 
were  flying  into  my  boat  as  I  went 
over  the  side.  It  was  like  Lord  Nel- 
son's kindness  that  he  had  given  timely 
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notice  to  the  fleet  that  a  despatch  was 
going  home. 

"Crowd  on  your  sail"  was  the  Ad- 
miral's last  word  to  me;  *iose  not  an 
homv-not  a  minute."  Yet  we  had 
gone  fully  fifty  yards  from  the  flag- 
ship's side  when  a  hail  recalled  us.  A 
poor  fellow  had  come  up  from  the  fo'- 
castle  with  a  letter  Just  as  we  left  the 
ship.  Nelson  noticed  some  trouble  and 
asked  the  cause.  The  letter  was  to  the 
man's  wife,  whom  he  had  left  griev- 
ously ill,  and  in  the  midst  of  all  the 
urgency  Nelson  had  ordered  our  boat's 
recall  to  receive  the  letter.  It  was 
such  acts  as  these  that  made  the  Ad- 
miral the  friend  of  every  man  under 
his  command  in  time  of  i>eace,  as  he 
was  their  hero  when  the  fight  began. 
My  Instructions  were  simple  enough. 
In  an  hour  or  «o  of  time  the  fleet, 
slipping  westward  after  the  foe,  was 
hull  down  from  me  fighting  my  way 
to  the  north  along  the  coast  of  Spain. 
The  wind  served  me  ill  at  the  first;  but 
from  Finisterre  nearly  all  the  way 
across  it  played  kindly  on  the  beam; 
and  I  was  glad  enough  to  have  it  so, 
for,  besides  the  need  of  speed,  every 
port  in  France  was  putting  out  vessels 
carrying  letters  of  marque,  and  though 
at  another  time  my  little  craft  might 
have  engaged  one  of  these  gentry, 
for  the  moment  my  Instructions  ad- 
mitted of  anything  and  everything  ex- 
cept delay  even  almost  of  some  insub- 
ordination. "Bring  to  for  nothing," 
the  order  ran,  *if  you  can  help  it 
Hoist  the  signal  for  quarantine  and 
that  you  are  charged  with  despatches. 
If  you  are  forced  to  speak  by  a  super- 
ior officer,  show  him  only  my  order  for 
not  interfering  with  you;  and  unless 
he  is  an  admiral  superior  to  me  you 
will  obey  my  orders  instead  of  any 
pretended  ones  from  him,  from  my 
superior  ofllcer." 

The  last  clause—"  from  my  super- 
ior oflaicer"— -I  could  not  then,  nor  can 
I  now,  fully  understand.    It  seems  to 


me  that  he  intended  some  meaning  not 
very  clearly  conveyed.  No  matter; 
the  general  tenor  of  the  instructions 
was  beyond  mistake. 

CHAPTER  V. 

It  will  scarcely  be  credited  by  those 
who  know  the  eflaciency  and  perfec- 
tion of  the  working  of  all  connected 
with  our  Navy  at  the  present,  but  at 
that  time  some  of  his  Majesty's  ships 
had  to  put  to  sea  most  indifferently 
found.  The  smaller  vessels  especial- 
ly were  treated  with  very  scant  con- 
sideration, and  it  will  with  difliculty 
be  believed  that  my  own  ship— which 
being  a  despatch  boat,  it  was  im- 
portant should  have  the  best  informa- 
tion as  to  entering  the  ports,  &c.,  and 
especially  the  southern  ports  of  our 
own  coast— had  only  a  chart  many 
years  old.  Had  the  chart  been  rightly 
made  at  first  this  would  have  been  no 
matter;  but  It  was  of  common  knowl- 
edge that  this  was  by  no  means  the 
case,  particularly  in  one  notorious 
point  the  great  headland  named 
Beachy  Head  being  put  by  all  the  old 
charts  much  too  far  out  to  sea.  This 
was  well  known;  but  what  was 
not  well  known,  either  by  myself 
or  by  the  common  run  of  naval  of- 
ficers at  that  time,  was  the  degree 
of  the  error.  It  would  have  been  bet- 
ter, therefore,  had  we  not  been  con- 
scious of  It  at  all,  for  the  common  re- 
sult was  that  we  went  gaily  sailing  in 
right  to  landward  of  the  spot  that  the 
chart  showed  as  Beachy  or  Beau 
Chef  Headland,  and  many  wrecks  were 
the  result.  The  wreckers  of  Sussex 
were  a  notorious  race,  even  from  the 
days  of  the  Stuarts,  when  Congreve's 
wit  stigmatized  them,  and  now  their 
reputation  was  no  better  under  the 
Hanovers.  So  I  confess  It  was  with  no 
feelings  of  confidence  or  comfort  that 
I  drove  into  the  fog,  thick  as  butter, 
that  was  hanging  over  the  English 
coast,  where  I  knew  the  white  chalk 
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cliffs  lay  shrouded  by  it.  I  had  Reu- 
ben Elphiek  with  me  on  the  poop,  for 
he  was  a  good  Channel  skipper,  having 
been  at  the  trade  before  the  press-gang 
took  him  off  to  serve  his  country.  He 
knew  all  this  Sussex  coast  too,  was 
as  brave  as  a  Hon,  as  strong  for  his 
size  as  a  pony,  and  a  good  seaman, 
with  only  one  failing,  common  to  many 
another  good  seaman  that  I  know  ofr- 
a  thirst  for  rum  that  was  not  satis- 
fled  while  he  could  stand  upon  his  two 
bowed  legs.  How  many  times,  I  won- 
der, did  he  swear  to  me  that  he  would 
quit  company  once  for  all  with  this 
dangerous  craft,  the  bottle,  and  how 
many  times  did  he  fail  in  his  reckon- 
ing and  go  on  the  old  wrong  tack  witli 
the  old  friend  again?  We  stood  there 
together,  peering  out  into  the  fog, 
straining  our  eyes  and  ears— for  the 
sound  may  be  of  breakers— with  the 
old  chart  beside  us  that  had  led  many 
a  man  adrift  before.  Across  Channel 
we  had  made  a  wonderfully  good 
Journey— not  a  rapid  voyage,  but  good, 
and  lucky  in  that  we  had  fallen  in  with 
no  French  lettre^  de  marque  boats  nor 
superiors  of  our  own  flag  to  binder 
our  way.  But  Just  as  we  were  en- 
tering the  fog  Reuben,  whose  sight 
was  marvelously  acute,  despite  tho 
damage  done  by  the  Danes  at  Copen- 
hagen tx>  the  beauty  of  one  of  his  op- 
tics, -had  sighted  a  sail,  that  we  had 
at  first  taken  for  one  of  these  letter 
of  marque  boats,  keeping  company 
with  us  on  the  larboard  bow.  At  that 
time  the  fog  lay  only  low  upon  the 
water,  so  that  from  our  bridge  we 
could  see  the  topsails  of  the  other 
while  the  hull  was  away  in  the  mist; 
but  presently  the  wind  blew  a  rent  in 
the  fog,  and  we  made  her  out  for 
quite  a  small  craft  of  the  size  and  cut 
of  a  Dieppe  fisher  smack.  At  an- 
other period  of  time  one  might  have 
found  food  for  speculation  what  she 
might  be  at  so  far  over  towards  our 
shore:  but  at  this  time  of  day  a  hun- 


dred such  craft  used  to  put  into  our 
southern  ports  each  week  with  smug- 
gled goods,  with  emigrant  French, 
with  correspondence  from  the  spies  and 
agents  of  our  Government  bringing 
news  from  Oance,  and  equally  from 
the  agents  of  Napoleon,  who  had  Just 
had  the  insolence  to  style  himself  em- 
peror, communicating  with  traitors  in 
our  own  country.  In  any  case,  my  own 
mission  brooked  of  no  delay  to  peer  in- 
to other  folk's  business.  I  directed 
Reuben  to  cast  his  eye  to  windward  now 
and  then  to  watch  her  bearing^.  My 
own  attention  was  fully  occupied  with 
the  steering  of  my  own  ship,  though 
any  other  might  have  done  it  as  well 
as  I  in  the  thick  night  that  the  fog 
threw  around  us.  It  was  anxious 
work,  and  at  another  time  I  should 
have  lain  to  until  the  fog  lifted;  but 
now  my  duty  semed  to  me  clear  to 
push  on  at  all  risks.  My  plan  was  to 
run  into  Seaford  Harbor,  at  that  time 
more  commodious  than  it  is  now,  in 
consequence  of  the  change  in  the  es- 
tuary of  the  river  at  that  port.  The 
breeze  was  fresh  from  the  westward, 
stronger  than  you  will  often  find  it 
with  the  fog  so  thick. 

"That  little  craft,  she  do  be  keeping 
company,  sir,"  Reuben  reported  to  me 
more  than  once. 

"What  can  she  be  doing  that 
for?" 

"I  do  suppose,  sir,  she  do  think  by 
keeping  company  with  us  as  she'll  come 
safe  into  port"  said  Reuben,  with  a 
queer  look  at  me  in  bis  eye. 

"And  what  do  you  think?'  I  asked 
him. 

"I  don't  know,  sir,"  said  he,  "as  a 
man  before  the  mast's  got  any  par- 
ticular call  to  think,  sir,  unless  so  be 
his  s'perlor  officer  orders  him." 

Now  that  seems  to  me  an  answer  quite 
well  worthy  of  being  put  on  record. 
"Right  you  are,  Reuben."  I  said.  "Now 
hail  that  fellow,  if  you  can,  and  tell 
him  we  don't  know  where  we  are,  and 
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we'd  be  obliged  by  his  telling  n»— d'ye 
see?" 

''Ay,  ay,  sir/'  Reuben  said,  and  hail 
he  did  till  he  was  nigh  black 
as  a  boot  in  the  face  with  his  efforts; 
but  no  answer  came  ftom  the  other 
craft,  though  he  had  lungs  of  leather, 
and,  indeed,  b^ng  to  windward,  it  was 
not  likely  she  would  hear  us,  and 
that  in  the  end  proved  to  be  the 
case. 

It  was  like  sailing  through  a  sea 
within  four  thick  walls  of  fog.  Pres- 
ently I  said  to  Reuben,  **Now  listen  to 
me.  You've  got  to  think.  Where  do 
you  think  we  are?" 

'1  do  think,  sir,"  he  said,  *'as  we  be 
away  to  the  eastward  of  Seaford  port." 

"I  think  so  too,  Reuben,"  I  said. 

''I  have  been  on  the  lookout  for 
Beachy  Head  on  the  starboard  bow 
this  half  hour,"  he  said. 

*«And  if  we  sight  it,"  I  asked  him, 
"what  then?" 

"Kingdom  come,  sir,"  he  said,  sal« 
uting. 

"Then  you  think  we  should  go 
about?" 

"If  it's  the  ship  you're  for  saving, 
sir,  we  should  have  gone  about  this 
half -hour.  If  it's  time  you're  for  sav- 
ing, sir,  hold  on.  'Tls  hard  if  none  of 
the  ship's  company  comes  ashore  alive 
to  take  the  King's  letters.  They  will 
be  on  your  body  to  be  found,  sir,  I 
s'pose,  if  you  should  be  drown?" 

Reuben  would  have  laid  his  life  down 
twenty  times  for  mine.  But  for  know- 
ing that,  I  might  have  taken  the  cool 
manner  of  this  question  a  bit  amiss. 
As  it  was,  it  was  clearly  the  right 
question  to  ask.  "They  are  in  this 
belt,"  I  said,  liftng  my  waistcoat  flap 
to  show  it  to  him.  "You  will  tell  the 
men?" 

"Ay,  ay,  sir"  ;  and  he  went  off  the 
poop  to  do  it  with  a  promptness  that 
hinted  he  thought  the  matter  pressed. 
I  was  of  his  opinion. 

The    sltuaton    was    diflacult.      "The 


sooner  as  we  strike  her  nose  on  Sus- 
sex," Reuben  had  said  to  me,  "the 
sooner  the  King  will  have  his  letters." 
That  was  my  main  consideration. 
Ship,  crew,  and  my  own  skin  I  could 
make  greater  surety  of  saving  if  I 
went  about  and  beat  westward— no 
absolute  surety  then,  for  the  fog 
was  like  pea  soup  and  how  to  find 
Seaford  harbor  in  it  I  did  not  know. 
But  once  I  should  "run  her  nose  on 
Sussex"  it  was  odds  that  some  live 
man  got  on  shore  somehow,  "the  King^ 
would  get  his  letters"— that  is,  the  au- 
thorities would  get  despatches  on 
which,  perhaps  the  nation's  safety  de- 
pended. Better  take  a  risk  of  a  ship 
and  a  life  or  two  than  of  the  lives 
and  liberties  of  the  nation. 

In  that  way  I  reasoned  it  out.  Reu- 
ben came  back  to  me  on  the  bridge, 
and  scarce  was  his  foot  off  the  com- 
panion before,  with  whistle  at  his  lips, 
he  had  summoned  all  hands  on  deck, 
blowing  with  all  his  breath.  T^iat  was 
a  moment's  work,  and  hindered  him 
no  whit  in  stepping  to  my  side,  seizing 
my  arm,  and  pointing  where  right 
above  us,  as  it  seemed,  there  towered 
a  great  white,  shapeless  ghost  upon  the 
larboard  bow.  Already  the  scream  of 
sea-birds  came  to  us,  with  the  sound 
of  breaking  waves.  We  were  within 
an  ace  of  running  hard  on  the  sheer 
white  walls  of  that  great  headland 
called  Beachy  or  Beau  Chef  Head. 

"Larboard  your  helm!"  I  cried  to  the 
wheelsman,  and  set  my  teeth  for  the 
crash  I  feared  aa  the  men  ran  to 
quarters  and  the  ship  came  round  in- 
to the  wind.  Had  she  struck  at  her 
spanking  pace  not  a  soul  would  have 
peen  his  home  or  the  King  have  re- 
ceived his  letters.  She  must  have 
gone  to  pieces  or  ever  there  was  time 
to  lower  a  boat,  and  the  chance  of  a 
swimming  man  to  make  good  his  land- 
ing on  those  sheer  white  walls  was  not 
worth  the  turn  of  a  penny.  She  came 
ur  in  the  wind,  and  from  that  death. 
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at  all  events,  we  were  saved  by  a 
matter  of  twenty  yards  or  so,  as  I 
should  reckon;  and  then,  as  she  lost 
the  wind  in  her  sails  and  lay  for  the 
moment  helpless,  with  Just  steering 
way,  light  out  of  the  pea-soup  fog 
came  down  that  accursed  little  craft, 
the  fisher  smack,  that  had  paid  us  the 
compliment  of  sailing  in  company  so 
long.  One  shout  of  rage  and  terror 
from  onr  fellows^-there  was  no  time 
for  more— and  she  was  into  us,  with 
not  an  tflfort  we  could  make  to  save 
ourselves.  It  is  ill  blaming  a  man  who 
has  gone  before  the  Great  Judge;  and 
surely  that  French  skipper  had  short 
shrift,  as  they  say.  Nor,  after  all,  is 
it  easy  to  see  how  he  was  to  blame. 
Doubtless  their  lookout  was  at  fault; 
but  they  l.ad  no  reason  to  think  we 
wore  likely  to  come  sharp  up  into  the 
wind,  presuming  as  they  did  that  we 
had  full  knowledge  of  where  our 
course  would  take  us.  When  they 
struck  us  they  went  off  clear,  but  the 
shock  had  taken  from  us  all  our  way 
and  we  lay  helpless.  But  she,  with  her 
bows  stove  in,  was  settling  fast.  Her 
ship's  boat,  as  she  ran  before  the  wind, 
was  towing  behind  her  by  the  painter, 
and  in  a  second  or  two  they  had  pulled 
it  up  alongside,  and  for  the  honor  of 
France,  our  enemy,  be  it  said,  the  first 
to  be  lowered  in  from  the  deck  was  a 
woman.  Then  followed  another  who 
might  be  a  passenger,  and  the  crew, 
to  the  number  of  eight  in  all,  including 
the  captain,  who  went  like  a  brave 
man,  last.  But  one  thing  he  forgot, 
one  fatal  ^ror,  to  unbend  the  boat's 
painter  before  he  left  the  ship,  where- 
by when  all  were  in  the  boat  they  were 
left  moored,  as  it  were,  to  a  monster 
that  at  any  moment  might  dive  down 
and  take  them  with  it  into  the  depths. 
To  avert  this  disaster  two  of  the  crew 
DOW  hacked  together  at  the  painter 
with  their  clasp  knives,  working 
aganst  time  as  the  smack  settled  low- 
er.   From  the  moment  of  her  collision 


with  us  until,  with  a  heavy  lurch,  she 
went  down  in  the  sea  and  disappeared, 
I  should  Judge  in  all  to  have  been  no 
more  than  five  minutes,  though  it  is 
a  point  on  which  I  can  ^eak  with  no 
confidence,  owing  to  our  preoccupation 
with  our  own  affairs,  and  ascertaining 
that  we  had  received  no  serious  dam- 
age. As  it  was,  the  Frenchman's 
crew  had  not  got  her  painter  fully 
severed  at  the  moment  that  the  smack 
went  down,  but  so  far  only  that  the 
shock  and  strain  of  the  vessel's  found- 
ering finished  the  Job  for  them,  and 
the  painter  parted  with  a  great  snap. 
And  this,  no  doubt,  was  better  for  them 
than  if  they  had  been  taken  down 
quick,  as  the  Bible  says,  into  the  pit 
of  the  sea;  but  what  with  the  whirl- 
pool made  by  the  sinking  ship  and  the 
rebound  of  the  parting  painter,  the 
boat  capsized  forthwith  and  her  crew 
was  struggling  in  the  water.  Now, 
no  less  in  case  of  our  own  emergency 
than  for  their  assistance,  every  man 
of  our  own  ship's  crew  was  standing 
to  the  boats,  and  on  the  order  "Low- 
er away"  two  boats  wwe  Instantly 
in  the  water,  and  within  two  minutes 
on  the  scene  of  the  catastrophe.  It 
must  be  almost  incredible  to  one  not 
acquainted  with  the  facts  how  small 
is  the  proportion  of  seamen  in  our  own 
Navy  that  have  acquired,  even  now, 
the  art  of  swimming,  which  would  seem 
so  absolutely  essential  to  their  safety 
in  that  profession;  and  it  would  ap- 
pear that  at  that  time  in  the  French 
Navy  the  proportion  was  no  greater. 
The  sea  was  not  rough;  a  few  strokes 
would  have  kept  a  man  afloat  until 
the  arrival  of  the  rescue,  but  scarce  a 
man  of  them  had  those  few  strokes  at 
his  command.  Of  the  crew  we  picked 
up  four,  who  kept  themselves  afloat 
by  holding  to  the  capsized  boat,  be- 
sides the  two  passengers,  who  were 
provided  with  cork  Jackets,  which 
they,  with  a  precaution  events  Jnsti- 
fled  but  Britons  would  smile  at,  bad 
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yorn  ever  since  the  ship  entered  the 
belt  of  fog. 

CHAPTER   VI. 

Less  happy  circumstances  for  the  In- 
troduction of  a  heroine  It  were  perhaps 
diflacult  to  conceive.  Nevertheless,  as 
the  lady  passenger  came,  with  my 
men's  assistance,  to  the  deck  of  my 
ship  there  was  an  indefinable  grace  and 
dignity  about  her,  whom  I  now  per- 
ceived to  be  a  young  French  lady,  that 
even  her  soaked  garments  and  the  un- 
gainly lifebelt  could  not  perfectly  con- 
ceal. The  pale  face  of  oval  shape,  set 
off  by  Jet  black  tresses,  had  features 
that  were  a  type  of  classical  beauty, 
save  for  the  stem,  straight  setting  of 
the  mouth,  that  seemed  to  denote  a 
strength  of  will  and  determined  pur- 
pose more  than  feminine.  For  a  mo- 
ment only  It  lost  its  look  of  sad  deter- 
mination as  the  girl— for  she  was 
scarcely  more— bowed  with  a  marvel- 
lous grace  in  her  unbecoming  and  cling- 
ing draperies,  and  thanked  me  person- 
ally as  the  means  of  her  deliverance 
from  death. 

*'I  have  done  nothing,  mademoiselle,'* 
I  replied,  for  she  had  spoken  in  perfect 
English  with  but  the  slightest  accent; 
''one  could  have  done  no  less." 

"But  France  and  England  are  at  war, 
monsieur,"  she  answered,  with  a  smile. 
"We  are  not  at  war  with  ladies,  nor 
with  all  France,  mademoiselle,"  I  said, 
with  a  glance  at  her  face,  "but  with  the 
forces  of  the  usurper  only."  It  was  a 
bid  at  a  venture  to  secure  her  sym- 
pathy, and  it  succeeded  beyond  my 
hopesv  for  it  was  now  her  companion 
who  answered  for  her. 

"Monsieur  is  right  I,  too,"  he  said, 
bowing  to  me,  "would  offer  my  thanks 
to  the  friend  of  the  Bourbons." 

She  glanced  at  the  speaker  with  a 
look  that  did  not  strike  me  as  being  all 
composed  of  gratitude  for  his  interrup- 
tion, and  the  set  of  her  mouth  seemed 


more  resolute  than  ever  as  she  turned 
away;  but  I  had  no  time  for  further 
words.  Our  ship,  with  head  to  wind 
and  canvas  flapping,  was  making  lee- 
way to  the  shore. 

"You  know  this  coast,"  I  said  to  Reu- 
ben.   "Is  there  no  place  to  run  ashore?" 
"Ay,"  said  he,  **there  be  one  place, 
and  one  only.    They  do  call  it  Birling 
Gap." 

"A  smuggling  port,  I  suppose,"  I  said. 
"Well,  you  must  bte  pilot  now.  Can  we 
let  the  sails  draw  for  steerage  way?" 
Reuben  cast  a  glance  at  the  dim  form 
of  the  cliffs  and  shook  his  head. 
"'Twould  run  her  hard  aground,"  he 
said.  "As  'tis  we  shall  just  strike 
softly." 
"No  use  to  try  an  anchor?" 

"No  use  to Ah!" 

She  had  struck  as  he  said  the  words 
on  a  reef  below  the  surface,  so  that 
scarcely  a  break  In  the  water  showed 
its  place— struck,  trembled,  moved  on 
again  a  yard,  then  struck  again,  and 
settled  with  a  strong  starboard  list  We 
could  work  then  on  the  starboard  side 
with  the  ship's  broadside  as  a  break- 
water; and  the  first  contingent  of  boats, 
with  Reuben  leading  in  the  jolly-boat, 
pushed  clear  within  ten  minutes.  One 
or  two  of  the  sails  had  filled;  but  I  had 
ordered  the  sheets  to  be  cut  adrift,  and 
tho^e  who  remained  aboard  were  in  no 
danger,  save  that  it  grew  late  in  the 
day,  and  it  was  well  that  all  should  be 
on  shore  by  daylight.  I  handed  the 
French  lady  and  her  companion  into 
the  second  boat,  and  stepped  in  after 
them.  I  saw  her  glance  at  me  with 
some  astonishment  as  I  seated  myself 
in  the  stem  and  took  the  mdder  lines. 

"Mademoiselle  thinks  a  commander 
should  be  the  last  to  leave  a  sinking 
ship?"  I  asked,  with  a  smile.  "They 
are  in  perfect  safety,"  I  said,  "until  the 
boats  go  back  for  them"— indicating 
the  fellows  still  left  on  shipboard.  "And 
is  not  my  first  duty  to  see  you  safely 
landed?" 
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She  opened  her  ejes  a  little  at  this 
speech,  which  In  truth,  like  most  of  the 
language  of  compliment,  was  not  too 
Ingenuous,  for  I  thought  more  of  the 
despatches  at  my  belt  than  of  the  lady's 
safety.  Then  we  rowed  off  after  the 
Jolly-boat.  We  followed  for  the  beet 
part  of  half  a  mile  the  line  of  the  white 
cliffs  looming  through  the  mist,  keep- 
ing well  outside  thte  breakers,  which 
crashed  heavily  on  the  walls  of  chalk. 
A  big  smooth  roll  came  up  with  the 
westerly  breeze,  and  took  us  broadside 
as  we  rowed  along.  We  came  to  a  place 
where  the  white  cliffs  loomed  higher 
than  elsewhere-nas  high,  it  seemed  to 
me,  as  the  great  headland  of  Beachy 
itself.  In  reality  its  height,  as  I  learned 
afterwards,  was  much  less.  It  was  that 
Belle  Toute  Headland,  on  which  they 
are  even  now  in  process  of  erecting  a 
lighthouse,  which  ought  to  be  greatly 
to  the  benefit  of  shipping,  for  it  is  a 
parlous  spot  for  wrecks.  So  we  went 
in  procession,  three  boats  following, 
bow  to  stem,  when  the  procession  was 
interrupted  rudely  by  a  challenge  to 
Reuben,  in  the  leading  boat,  from  a 
figure  of  an  aspect  extraordinarily 
startling  under  the  circumstances.  It 
was  a  figure  in  the  dark  frock  of  a  par- 
son, moving  to  all  appearances  along 
the  perpendicular  aide  of  the  white 
cliff,  against  which,  even  in  the  thick 
fog,  the  black  gown  was  silhouetted.  In 
point  of  fact  the  figure  walked,  as  any 
Christian  might,  along  a  ledge  or  ter- 
race of  the  chalk  cut  Just  above  high- 
water  mark.  The  figure  was  utterly 
unarmed,  that  we  could  see,  save  for 
a  great  bell  that  it  carried  in  its  hand, 
the  which  it  began  to  ring  with  fury 
on  our  approach,  and  thereby  engaging 
Reuben*s  attention  in  the  leading  boat, 
commenced  the  following  colloquy: 

"Ahoy  there,  mate!  Where  are  you 
bound?    For  Birling  Gap?" 

Reuben,  with  a  civility  that  at  the 
time  surprised  me,  but  later  I  found  to 
be  due  to  a  supernatural  fear  of  this 


strange  figure,  replied  that  that  was  in- 
deed his  port 

**Then  you'll  make  no  good  landing 
there,  mate,  with  this  set  of  wind  and 
tide." 

"How  do  you  know  mate?"  asked 
Reuben,  beginning  to  get  his  courage 
back;  "who  be  you,  anyway?" 

"I  be  Parson  Darby,"  said  he,  with  a 
ring  of  his  great  bell,  "and  this  be  Par- 
son Darby's  Cave,  and  Parson  Darby 
do  invite  to  it  you  and  all  the  good 
ship's  company.  And  if  you  don't  care 
to  take  it,  mate,  there's  no  other  land- 
ing you  or  your  friends  will  find  with 
this  wind  holding  between  Beacby 
Head  and  Cuckmere  Haven.  So  take 
it  you  may  or  leave  It" 

All  this  was  roared  out,  above  the 
sound  of  the  breaking  seas,  with  such 
leathern  lungs  as  I  had  supposed  only 
Reuben  Elphick  of  all  seamen  to  pos- 
sess; but  it  seemed  that  they  were 
equalled  by  the  apparatus  of  this  Boan- 
erges, Parson  Darby  of  the  Belle  Toute 
rock.  Meanwhile  our  little  company  of 
three  boats  lay  on  their  oars.  I  ranged 
up  alongside  of  Reuben  and  took  a 
brief  counsel. 

"Is  it  truth,  do  you  think,  this  fel- 
low's telling  u&— that  we  can't  land  at 
Birling  Gap?  And  who  is  he  at  any 
rate?" 

"He  do  say  he  be  Parson  Darby;  and 
there  is  a  Darby's  Cave  here,  I  know, 
as  a  Parson  Darby  made  long  time  ago. 
There's  landing  there  all  weathers,  they 
do  say,  and  we  be  Just  by  the  mouth  of 
it  now." 

In  fact  this  terrace,  on  which  tbe 
strange  figure  of  the  soidisant  Parson 
walked,  led  back  into  a  cave  or  cavern- 
ous opening  in  the  cliff  wall,  whicb 
only  now  became  apparent  as  the  little 
way  we  had  made  while  lying  on  our 
oars  discovered  its  entrance  to  us. 

"We  had  best  follow  the  old  bell- 
wether of  a  black  sheep,  sir,"  said 
Reuben,  seeing  I  hesitated,  as  Parson 
Darby,  ringing    his  bell  like  a    town- 
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crier,  walked  back  along  his  ledge  into 
the  recesses  of  the  cave. 

•'Follow  him  we  must,  then,  if  there 
be  no  other  landing,"  and  in  a  few 
strokes  of  the  oars  we  were  lying  in 
something  like  still  water  between  the 
walls  of  this  curious  cave.  Within  the 
scene  was  singular  to  a  degree,  making 
a  beggar  of  description.  The  cave  were 
better  called  a  house— a  house  hewn 
from  the  solid  rock,  a  house  of  two 
stoi'eys,  with  stairway  leading  from 
one  to  the  other,  floors,  walls  and  roofs 
all  of  the  living  rock.  Windows  it  had 
not.  though  the  light  of  day  came  in  as 
well  from  the  opening  at  the  base  as 
from  a  balcony  giving  out  over  the  sea 
from  the  room  of  the  upper  storey.  At 
the  time  of  our  entry,  however,  the 
light  of  day  was  obscured  by  the  fog 
that  had  cost  us  so  much  labor  and  the 
life  of  my  gallant  little  ship;  but  its 
lack  was  supplied  by  the  light  of  many 
torches  flaring  in  different  comers  of 
the  vast  caverns.  Their  shifting  light, 
and  the  changing  shadows  that  they 
helped  to  throw,  doubtless  lent  the  ob- 
scurities of  the  cave  a  fictitious  mys- 
tery and  size.  But  what  really  gave  the 
extraordinary  air  of  unreality  to  the 
whole  were  the  figures  that  moved  in 
this  strange  scene— ruffians  of  all  kinds, 
though  chiefly  of  the  nautical,  clad  in 
a  fine  assortment  of  rags  that  often 
were  relieved  by  some  bright  sash,  the 
scarlet  cap  of  the  Commune,  or  other 
style  of  gear  barbaric  in  hue  and  incon- 
gruous in  form— in  short,  a  troupe  from 
the  Royal  Opera  House  in  Drury  Lane 
when  a  nautical  piece  was  being  given 
rather  than  anything  a  plain  seaman 
has  to  expect  when  he  goes  out  of  a  fog 
into  a  cave.  Amidst  them  all  went 
this  mock  parsonical  fellow  with  his 
confounded  bell,  whom  one  would  have 
said  to  be  a  prince  of  play-acting  buf- 
foons; but  the  rest  yielded  him  a  kind 
of  obedience  nevertheless. 

"A  motley  flock,  sir,"  said  he  who 
styled    himself  Parson    Darby,  as  he 


saw  my  curious  glances  round.  "But 
they  VTill  do  their  pastor's  bidding, 
which  is  more  than  all  can  say.  But, 
sir,  I  had  not  known  at  the  first  that 
you  were  of  his  Majesty's  Navy  when 
I  hailed." 

'*You  would  have  been  nohe  the  less 
zealous  in  your  kindly  offers  had  you 
known  it,  I  may  presume,"  I  said 
rather  severely. 

''Nay,  nay,  not  at  all,"  he  hastened  to 
assure  me.  "We  be  loyal  men  here— at 
least  indiflterent  loyal,  some  more,  some 
less,  for  some  there  be  here  whom  the 
King's  service  has  used  none  too  well." 

"And  may  I  ask,"  I  said,  ''for  what 
purpose  you  are  gathered  here,  in  this 
strange  fashion,  within  this  cave?" 

"And  may  I  ask,"  he  answered  me, 
with  ready  humor,  "for  what  purpose 
you  were  rowing  along  beside  these 
cliffs,  in  a  thick  fog,  with  a  half- 
drowned  Frenchman  and  his  l&dy?" 

"Confidence  for  confidence,"  I  said 
with  a  laugh.  And  then  I  told  him  the 
truth— so  much  of  it  as  I  thought  it 
good  that  he  should  know;  that  I  was 
the  bearer  of  despatches,  and  how  we 
had  first  upset  and  then  picked  up  "the 
Frenchman  and  his  lady,"  as  he  styled 
them.  But  that  I  had  come  from  Nel- 
son, and  that  Villeneuve  with  the 
French  fieet  of  the  Mediterranean  was 
away  for  the  West  Indies  (to  rendez- 
vous in  Martinique,  no  doubt,  that  be- 
ing their  chief  port  there)— all  this  I 
did  not  tell  him.  "But  my  business," 
I  said,  "is  one  that  presses,  and  I 
should  be  more  than  obliged  to  you  if 
you  could  put  me  on  my  way  to  con- 
tinue my  journey  quickly;  and  in  the 
meantime  I  have  a  confidence  in  return 
to  expect  from  you." 

"My  confidence,  sir?"  he  said.  "Well, 
it  is  slmpy  made.  It  is  a  confidence  in 
which  you  may  put  confidence,  seeing 
its  truth  appears  before  I  state  it.  We 
be  honest  smugglers  and  wreckers,  one 
and  all,  and  that  Is  the  truth— as  much 
of  the  whole  truth  as  you  have  pleased 
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to  tell  me,  and  nothing  but  the  truth. 
We  are  the  fellows  of  whom  Oongreve 
wrote." 

I  was  finding  myself  not  without  a 
liking,  of  which  I  was  more  than  half- 
ashamed,  for  this  shameless  rogue  with 
his  theatrical  airs.  There  was  about  his 
bearing  and  his  weather-beaten  face, 
which  contradicted  emphatically  his 
utterly  absurd  affectation  of  the  par- 
son, a  something  that  was  gay  and  gal- 
lant beneath  his  cynicism.  I  was  loth 
to  believe  him  as  big  a  rogue  as  his 
own  account  would  make  him.  That 
he  had  run  many  a  smuggled  cargo  up 
the  notorious  Birling  Gap  I  did  not 
doubt,  nor  that  such  prayers  as  his  rev- 
erence did  put  up  were  mainly  that 
Providence  should  send  him  a  fat 
wreck;  yet  I  have  seen  men,  whose  con- 
sciences likely  bore  not  half  his  crimes, 
whom,  for  all  that,  I  liked  far  less. 
"Well,  Mr.  Parson,"  I  said,  "for  bring- 
ing us  ashore  I  am  much  obliged  to 
you ;  but  your  kindness  is  not  ended  yet, 
for  I  would  have  you  show  me  my  road 
out  of  this  pleasant  house  of  yours, 
that  I  may  take  the  mall,  or  a  post,  at 
Lewes,  or  some  neighboring  town,  if 
possible,  before  nightfall." 

"Now  that  you  cannot  do,"  he  said. 
"You  may  ask  prayers  of  a  parson,  but 
you  may  not  ask  miracles.  In  that  not 
even  Admiral  the  Lord  Nelson,  but 
only  the  good  god  Neptune,  could  help 
you,  for  there  is  no  leaving  this  place 
within  the  next  six  hours  for  any  of  us, 
unless  you  are  thinking  of  rowing  into 
Cuckmere  Haven,  which  you  will  never 
make  in  the  dark  on  such  a  night." 

"Six  hours!"  I  said,  aghast.   "Are  we 

Loogman't  Ifagaiint. 


trapped,  then,  like  mice  in  a  hole?  Why 
for  six  hours?" 

"It  is  now,"  he  said,  •*the  half  of  the 
flood  tide,  a  little  more.  Until  three- 
quarters  of  the  ebb  no  man  can  leave 
the  cave,  that  is,  by  land;  and  as  Ux 
sea "  he  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

The  Frenchman  was  hovering  near. 
"I  fear,"  I  said,  turning  to  him,  '*we 
have  unwittingly  found  a  cul  de  sac.  I 
believe,  though,  there  was  no  help  for 
it.  It  was  here  or  in  the  boats  all  night, 
and  better  here.  But,  by  the  way,  Mr. 
Parson,  could  you  make  shift  to  lend 
these  poor  people,  the  lady  and  the 
gentleman,  who  are  drenched  to  the 
skin,  a  change  of  dry  clothes?" 

His  face  grew  cloudy,  "French?"  he 
said,  doubtfully. 

"French,  yes,"  I  said,  "but  they  are 
for  the  Bourbons.  Is  it  not  so?"  I 
asked,  turning  to  the  Frenchman. 

"Certainly,  most  certainly,"  he  re- 
plied hastily. 

"Why,  then,  of  course  there  is  no 
trouble,"  the  Parson  said  cheerily. 
"You  see,"  he  whispered  in  my  ear, 
"with  some  of  my  fellows  the  French 
are  not  popular,  for  the  moment  But 
with  Bourbons  it  is  different  The  lady 
will  perhaps  go  to  our  ladles'  room." 
Tben,  seeing  my  Incredulous  look,  "Ah, 
we  have  our  ladles*  room,"  he  added 
proudly.  "We  are  no  pickers  and 
choosers.  We  take  that  which  Provi- 
dence sends.  How  can  we  pick  whom 
Providence  sends  us  on  a  wreck?  We 
are  well  used  to  ladles  here.  They  need 
have  no  fear  of  us.  We  are  honest 
smugglers  and  wreckers  all;  we  do  no 
man,  much  less  a  woman  harm." 

Horace  G,  Hutchinson. 
(To  be  continued.) 
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A  century  has  passed  since  the  birth 
of  Alexandre  Dumas,  July  24th,  1802, 
and  still  his  memory  and  his  life-work 
remain  unshaken,  though  he  himself, 
in  hours  of  final  doubt,  dreaded  their 
''foundations  of  sand."  It  is  part  of 
the  immense  and  humorous  paradox  of 
his  career,  that  the  "sand**  should  bear 
its  monument  so  bravely;  that  the 
grand  pjagiarist  and  "adapter*'  should 
have  achieved  so  individual  a  place  in 
literature;  that  the  great  feuiUetoniste 
should  have  written  his  name  on  pages 
so  little  ephemeral,  and  that  that  very 
name  should  be  a  matter  of  doubt  Al- 
exandre Davy,  Marquis  de  la  Paillet- 
erie,  with  all  his  aristocratic  preten- 
sions, has  passed  into  oblivion;  but 
Paris  and  more  than  Paris  is  honoring 
Alexandre  Dumas.  The  French  and 
negro  blood  which  met  in  that  extraor- 
dinary man  proved  to  be  fortunate 
strains.  General  Dumas,  the  Bevolu- 
tionary  soldier,  was  such  a  Paladin  as 
his  son  might  have  invented  for  a 
novel;  the  accounts  of  his  exploits  rival 
those  of  Porthos,  and  doubtless  he 
handed  down  a  fervid  and  luxuriant 
nature  inherited  from  his  West  Indian 
mother.  Alexandre  Dumas,  through- 
out his  life  and  work,  blended  the  very 
spirit  of  romance  with  the  tempera- 
ment of  the  tropics. 

Romance:  it  was  the  atmosphere  in 
which  Dumas,  as  well  as  his  creations, 
lived  and  moved.  The  youth's  early 
struggles  in  Paris,  his  hopes,  his  boasts, 
his  incredibly  sudden  conquest  of  the 
Theatre  Prangaise  and  the  Parisian 
public,  these  form  a  history  as  highly 
colored  as  he  could  have  written,— and 
he  did  write  it,  in  that  delightful  work 
of  fiction  which  he  entitled  "Memories." 
And  the  abounding  personality  of  the 
man,  extravagant,  bombastic,  gener- 
ous; his  ready  wit  and  inexhaustible 
egoism,  how  it  all  harmonizes  with  the 


overflowing,  vari-colored  life  in  his 
books!  It  is  on  record  that  once,  when 
the  romancer  had  been  to  lunch  with 
some  great  personage,  he  was  asked 
how  he  had  enjoyed  himself.  He  re- 
plied in  an  untranslatable  phrase:' 
''Sand  moi,  je  m'y  serais  fart  ennuy^.** 
The  answer  was  no  idle  vaunt:  while 
he  had  himself  for  company  Dumas 
could  not  be  bored,  nor  can  his  readers 
to-day  while  they  rejoice  in  the  same 
comradeship. 

The  amazing  vitality  which  throbbed 
in  Dumas  himself  was  transmitted  to 
his  work,  and  even,  most  astounding  of 
all,  to  the  work  of  others  which  he 
somehow  made  his  own.  His  romance 
is  that  of  swift  movement,  of  adven- 
ture and  escape,  of  characters  in  ac- 
tion, as  opposed  to  that  other  romance 
of  lofty  sentiment  and  eloquence,  of 
abstract  enthusiasm,  lyric  self-revela- 
tion and  character  in  monologue  of 
which  Victor  Hugo  was  the  prophet. 
And  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  Dumas 
preceded  Hugo  in  the  romantic  revival 
in  France;  tliat  Henri  III,  and  not  Her- 
nani  was  the  first  to  charge  victoriously 
the  armed  shades  of  the  classic  drama. 

The  early  triumphs  which  brought 
Paris  to  the  feet  of  the  young  Provin- 
cial formed  the  fitting  d6but  of  a  man 
who  only  lived  naturally  when  in  ex- 
travagant extremes.  With  what  in- 
genuous and  endearing  vanity  he 
himself  tells  of  the  shouting,  the  shud- 
dering crowds  in  the  pit,  actresses 
hanging  over  his  shoulder  to  read  their 
parts,  the  bitterness  of  rivals,  and— but 
no,  he  does  not  trouble  to  tell  overmuch 
of  the  devotion  of  allies.  Fortune  dealt 
kindly  with  the  arch-romancist,  and 
allowed  him  to  make  of  life  a  combina- 
tion of  farce  and  melodrama  highly  to 
his  taste.  Looking  back  to  the  tumul- 
tuoe  France  of  his  day,  with  its  eddies 
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of  Royalist  and  Napoleonic  enthusiasm 
and  its  menacing  undercurrents  of  Re- 
publicanism, one  is  moved  to  a  tolerant 
amusement,  an  irresponsible  sympathy, 
at  sight  of  Dumas  on  his  wayward,  un- 
principled,     and      always      diverting 
course.     His  politics,  like  the  famous 
uniform  which  he  invented,  had  more 
tlmn  a  little  of  the  Jester's  motley,  and 
his  dealings  with  Louis  Philippe  are  of 
a  nalvetd  most  diverting.    His  mission 
to  La  Vendue  to  raise  a  national  guard 
which  nobody  wanted  and  nobody  op- 
posed   might    have    suited    his    own 
Chicot,  and  his  interview  with  the  King 
on  his  return  is  a  truly  delicious  bit  of 
bombast  Having  solemnly  **renounced" 
the  sovereign  who  had  grown  tired  of 
his  absurdities,  Dumas  returned  to  his 
plays,  if  indeed  he  can  be  said  to  have 
left  them.    Pen  in  hand,  his  power  was 
no    longer    illusory;    yet    it    may    be 
doubted  whether  he  derived  a  keener 
enjoyment  from  his  actual  and  legiti- 
mate achievements  than   from   those 
happier  hours  of  posturing  on— or  be- 
hind—Parisian barricades,  or  setting  out 
for  La  Vendue  in  his  blue  tunic,  silver 
sash,  and  tricolored  plume.    It  may  be 
objected  that   such   whimsical   sallies 
are  irrelevant  to  the  great  writer's  real 
life   and    work,    and   that   a    serious- 
minded  critic  should  confine  himself  to 
literary   considerations.     But   then    a 
eerious-minded   critic  could  in  reason 
have  nothing  to  say  to  or  of  Alexandre 
Dumas,  and  these  escapades,  personal 
and  political,  are  of  the  very  essence  of 
the  man.    Of  him,  more  than  of  most 
authors,  it  may  be  said,  "fe  %ty\e  c\sX 
de  Vhomme  mime,**  and  he  lived  and 
worked  out  of   the  same    overflowing 
energy.    His  romantic  Journey  to  Sols- 
sons  during  the  July  revolution  of  1830 
appears  to  have  been  actual  fact,  even 
though  It  is  narrated  In  his  "M^moires"; 
and  on  that  occasion  he  and  a  handful. 
of  friends  intimidated  a  governor,  cap- 
tured an  arsenal,  and  unfurled  the  tri- 
color in  place  of  the  white  flag  of  the 


Bourbons,— all  with  a  flourish  which 
d*Artagnan  might  have  envied.  It  was 
the  same  spirit  which  wrote  *The 
Three  Musketeers.*'  Through  all  his 
varied  life  of  sixty-eight  crowded  years 
can  be  seen  the  same  natui-e,  exuber- 
ant, adventurous,  and  profuse.  To  the 
last,  save  in  rare  interludes,  the  Bering 
of  energy  was  as  unfailing,  the  wit  as 
ready,  the  mood  as  uncontrolled  as 
ever.  When  he  had  wearied  fortune 
and  the  public  with  his  shifts  and  liter- 
ary insincerities,  when  his  name  had 
lost  its  spell  of  power,  and  he  was  dy- 
ing in  a  France  shaken  by  the  tread  of 
the  advancing- armies  of  Germany,  still 
Alexandre  Dumas  was  his  brilliant. 
Irresponsible  self.  It  is  told  of  him  that 
in  his  last  days  he  pointed  out  to  his 
son  a  single  golden  louis  gleaming  on 
his  chimneypiece,  all  the  fortune  that 
remained  to  him. 

"Fifty  years  ago,"  he  said,  "when  I 
flrst  entered  Paris,  I  had  one  louis. 
Why  have  they  accused  me  of  being 
exitravagant?  I  have  kept  that  louis. 
See,  there  it  is  I" 

On  the  whole,  it  may  be  conceded 
that  Dumas  had  invested  his  louis  well 
—during  flfty  prodigal  years. 

To  narrate  the  romancisfs  exploits, 
his  loves,  labors  and  travels,  those  du- 
els in  which  he  was  divided  between 
poltroonery  and  bravado,  and  in  which 
he  expressed  himself  as  chiefly  anxious 
to  know  whether  a  man  shot  through 
the  heart  really  did  turn  round  before 
falling— to  do  Justice  to  all  his  feats  and 
follies,  one  would  require  the  nine  vol- 
umes which  he  himself  has  devoted  to 
the  task.  Fortunately  there  is  little 
need  to  attempt  a  repetition  of  what  he 
has  done  so  inimitably  in  his  "M6- 
moires."  that  irresistible  narrative 
which  gives  somewhat  the  impression 
of  the  life-story  of  Falstaff  and  the 
twelve  Paladins  recounted  by  Boswell. 
Throughout  there  is  that  sheer  Joy  of 
living  which  made  Dumas'  workshop 
delightful     and     vitalized     even     his 
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"ghosts."  Listen  to  the  confession  and 
characterization  which  he  has  put  into 
the  mouth  of  Planchet,  d'Artagnan'a 
valet,  and  which  would  serve  well  for 
the  creator  of  both: 

"Sir,  I  was  one  of  those  good  fellows 
whom  God  has  made  to  keep  stirring 
for  a  while,  and  to  find  all  things  good 
which  accompany  their  stay  on  earth." 
To  find  all  things  good  was  the  creed 
and  philosophy  of  Alexandre  Dumas, 
up  to  which  he  lived  most  gallantly.  It 
is  his  enjoyment  which  we  enjoy,  when 
started  on  one  of  those  interminable 
romances,  which,  alas,  end  so  soon. 
And  it  is  on  his  romances,  in  the  end 
(whether  they  are  his  or  no),  that  Du- 
mas* fame  must  rest,  despite  those 
dramas  which  roused  such  a  rage  of 
applause  in  Paris.  Zola  recognized  Le 
Twit  de  Nesle  as  a  masterpiece  of  its 
kind,  and  the  tribute  from  the  grim  re- 
alist to  the  genial  romancist  is  striking 
enough.  And  thwe  are  other  plays  in 
that  long  list  which  hold  their  applaud- 
ing public  or  their  few  critical  cham- 
pions—one reader  migjit  avow  that  a 
line  in  Caligula  proved  to  have  a  haunt- 
ing power  among  the  haunting  shades 
of  Rome.  Yet  if  the  name  of  Dumas 
be  among  the  names  to  conjure  with,  it 
is  sureily  for  sake  of  the  immortal 
Three— characteristically,  they  are  four 
—who  ride  so  valiantly  through  their 
eleven  volumes. 

Perhaps  the  final  criticism  on  these 
irresistible  yarns  is  the  confession  that 
they  defy  criticism.  Did  any  one  ever 
succeed  in  keeping  up  an  attitude  of 
impartial  gravity,  when  once  d'Artag- 
nan  has  mounted  on  his  B6am  pony 
and  set  out  for  Paris?  The  response 
of  Thackeray  and  Stevenson  is  as  little 
critical,  as  much  an  outcry  of  sheer 
pleasure,  as  if  those  masters  of  Eng- 
lish style  had  slipped  back  into  school- 
boys. Dumas,  indeed,  "grown-up 
schoolboy"  as  he  was  dubbed  by  Louis 
Philippe,  has  the  power  of  awakening 
in  his  readers  all  the  rapturous  zest  of 


immaturity.  There  comes  a  time  for 
most  of  us  ordinary  mortals  when  a 
black  vizard  ceases  to  captivate  and 
even  a  rope-ladder  loses  its  thrilling 
significance.  For  Dumas,  however,  and 
for  the  happy  companions  of  his  adven- 
tui-es,  those  crudely  stirring  "proper- 
ties" never  fail  to  stimulate  the  fancy; 
for  them  a  trap  door  opens  on  regions 
more  marvellous  than  are  commanded 
by  Keats*  "magic  casements."  Who  can 
forget  the  quiver  of  injterest  which  Is 
roused  when  the  tapestry  in  M.  de  Tre- 
vine's  cabinet  is  raised,  and  the  face 
of  Athos,  "beautiful  and  noble,  but 
frightfully  pale,"  appears  in  the  open- 
ing? 

Personally  I  confess— the  sudden  in- 
trusion of  the  first  person  must  be  par- 
doned to  one  writing  of  the  grand  ego- 
ist and  growing  egoistic  by  mere  force 
of  example— I  confess  that  Athos, 
Count  de  la  Fdre,  is  my  favorite  among 
the  three  Musketeers.  I  can  even  suc- 
ceed in  taking  his  grand  airs  quite  seri- 
ously, and  not  for  treasure  untold 
would  I  suggest  that  he  indulges  in  a 
Byronlc  pose.  His  tragic  history,  his 
chivalric  magnanimities,  his  disdainful 
courage,  liis  white  and  delicate  hands, 
the  curling  locks,  which  after  being 
cropped  close  in  one  chapter  are  seen 
in  the  next  floating  at  length  on  the 
surface  of  the  sea,  where  their  owner 
is  drowning— foi  de  gentilhamme,  I  be- 
lieve in  them  all!  I  have  good  author- 
ity for  my  enthusiasm:  did  not  Thack- 
eray express  a  wish  to  read  about 
Athos  for  a  hundred  volumes  more?  "I 
would  never  tire  of  him  rescuing  pris- 
oners, punishing  ruffians  and  running 
scoundrels  through  the  midriff  with  his 
most  graceful  rapier."  And  yet  Dumas 
himself  appears  less  at  ease  with  Athos 
than  with  any  of  his  comrades— except, 
indeed,  when  that  lofty  gentleman  Is 
engaged  in  getting  drunk;  he  regards 
him  with  reverent  admiration,  and 
turns  away  to  amuse  himself  with  the 
amours  of  Aramis  or  the  feats  and  de- 
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vices  of  d'Artagnan.  It  Is  in  the  person 
of  the  Gascon  adventurer,  as  in  Chicot 
of  the  Valois  romances,  that  the  author 
expresses  himself  most  instinctively. 
Those  whimsical  characters,  full  of  gal- 
lantries and  railleries,  prompt  to  hero- 
ism and  mischief,  ready  with  quips  and 
wiles,  as  well  as  sword-thrusts— with 
how  frank  a  satisfaction  he  follows 
their  course!  It  is  to  be  feared  that  he 
was  not  even  profoundly  scandalized 
by  d'Artagnan's  dishonorable  trick 
practised  on  the  terrible  "Milady," 
whereby  he  drew  down  on  himself  her 
sleepless  vengeance.  And  after  all,  de- 
spite his  departure  from  the  straight 
road  of  honor,  d'Artagnan  must  be 
recognized  as  a  staunch  and  likable 
comrade,  worthy  of  Stevenson's  devo- 
tion, and  as  an  unsurpassable  type  of 
his  time  and  nation.  As  to  his  achieve- 
ments, his  escapes,  one  grows  dizzy 
merely  in  recalling  them,  though  he 
himself  passed  through  them  with  so 
clear  and  cool  a  brain.  From  that 
splendid  first  triumph  of  his,  when  he 
baffles  Richelieu  and  saves  Anne  of 
Austria  by  bringing  back  her  diamond 
studs  bestowed  on  Buckingham,  on  to 
his  kidnapping  of  General  Monk  and 
so  indirectly  bringing  about  the  Eng- 
lish Restoration,  how  blithely  he  ca- 
leers  across  the  history  of  two  nations! 
There  is  scarcely  one  of  his  episodes 
out  of  which  your  modern  "cloak  and 
sword"  romancist  would  not  make  a 
complete  novel.  Truly,  Alexandre  Du- 
mas was  prodigal  in  more  than  minted 
gold. 

It  might  here  be  observed  by  the  cen- 
sorious critic  that  it  is  easy  to  be  gen- 
erous with  other  men's  property,  and 
that  Dumas  took  his  goods  where  he 
found  them  in  a  large  and  unabashed 
manner.  The  practice,  of  course,  is  to 
be  condemned  by  all  the  laws  of  liter- 
ary ethics,  but  he  had,  to  keep  him  in 
countenance,  Shakespeare  and  Nature, 
two  artists  of  no  mean  excellence.  And, 
like  Nature  herself,  he  fecundated  the 


material,  often  waste  and  dead  enough, 
which  he  took  to  himself:  "conquered" 
is  his  own  euphemistic  term.  Morality 
and  honesty  apart,  I  wish  some  one 
would  steal,  adapt  or  plagiarize  another 
"Three  Musketeers,"  and  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  any  human  being  ever  suc- 
ceeded in  agreeing  with  Thackeray 
when  he  was  moved  by  some  spirit  of 
perversity  to  prefer  the  real  d'Artagnan 
to  the  imagined  one.  Real,  forsooth, 
merely  because  he  actually  lived  and 
wrote  his  own  memoirs;  the  expression 
is  too  misleading:  surely  the  real  man 
is  the  vital,  indomitable  being,  creature 
of  as  many  stratagems  as  Ulysses,  as 
many  tights  as  Roland,  who  spurs 
across  the  fertile  land  of  Dumas'  im- 
agination. Almost  he  tempts  me  to  for- 
get his  companions;  yet  the  dainty  Ara- 
mis,  with  his  perfumes,  his  graces,  his 
keen  wit  and  keen  sword,  above  all  his 
leanings  to  the  Church,  is  an  enticing 
tigure.  I  have  yet  to  find  a  more  charm- 
ing bit  of  comedy  than  the  scene  in 
which  d'Artagnan  surprises  his  friend 
in  a  lit  of  penitence  and  ennui,  compos- 
ing, with  the  aid  of  a  Jesuit  father  and 
a  country  cur6,  the  thesis  which  he  is 
to  present  before  his  admission  into 
holy  orders.  Porthos,  the  childlike 
giant,  has  always  remained  something 
of  a  stranger  to  me,  but  I  remember 
respectfully  that  the  cynical  Aramis 
wept  for  his  death,  and  his  creator  suf- 
fered pangs  of  grief  and  remorse  at  the 
tragic  necessity.  When  all  is  said,  no 
one  of  the  friends  can  claim  to  be  hero 
of  the  splendid  trilogy  of  romances; 
rather  it  is  the  friendship  which  holds 
that  place.  The  loyal  and  valiant 
brotherhood-in-arms,  that  sacred  tie  of 
comradeship,  was  a  real  thing  in  those 
days  of  quick  peril  and  passionate  liv- 
ing, and  Dumas  has  caught  its  heart- 
beat. 

Modem  times  hold  but  a  languid 
ideal  of  friendship,  and  modem  novels 
give  us  much  of  the  love  of  man  and 
woman,  but  little  of  the  love  of  man  to 
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man.  But  In  the  ''knightly  years*'  a 
man  had  need  to  depend  on  his  frtre 
d'armes  as  on  the  sword  at  his  side. 
His  lady-love  was  often  enough  a 
graceful  indulgence,  a  fayor  for  festi* 
val  days;  love  was  a  matter  of  intrigue 
and  vanity  as  much  as  of  real  passion. 
But  a  friend  was  a  thing  to  be  sternly 
tested,  to  be  dearly  prized,  to  hold  to, 
to  live  and  die  for. 

Dumas  has  caught  the  right  heroic 
note  which  rings  down  from  the  great 
friendships  of  old,  known  alike  to 
Greek  and  Norseman  and  Celt:  from 
Homer's  passionate  loyalties,  the  heroes 
of  the  sagas  who  knew  well  that  ''bare 
is  back  without  brother  behind  it,"  and 
the  tragic  love  of  Cuchullain  and 
Ferdia  at  the  Irish  ford.  The  famous 
three,  with  d'Artagnan,  the  not  less  fa- 
mous fourth,  keep,  through  all  bur- 
lesque and  extravagance,  a  splendid 
spirit  of  chivalric  comradeship.  That 
note  sounds  clear  and  true  as  the  clash 
of  steel  which  is  forever  ringing 
through  the  pages.  Whether  in  jesting 
escapade,  political  mission  or  deadly 
strait,  the  four  are  always  ready,  each 
for  other,  in  unquestioning,  unassail- 
able loyalty.  I  attempted  once  to  keep 
count  of  the  number  of  times  that  they 
saved  each  other*s  lives  and  rescued 
each  other  from  prison;  but  the  task 
was  beyond  me.  I  gave  it  up,  and  set- 
tled to  read  once  again  of  the  breakfast 
at  the  bastion  St.  Gervoise,  which  our 
friends  held  against  uncounted  Rochel- 
lais,  hoisting  their  napkin  as  a  signal 
of  defiance,  until,  in  the  author*s  fine 
phrase,  three  bullets  made  it  really  a 
banner. 

The  trouble  about  all  these  books  is 
that  to  criticize  one  must  re-read,  and 
in  re-reading  one  forgets  to  criticize. 
The  swing,  the  verve  of  the  stories  is 
so  compelling;  there  is  no  time  to  pause 
for  Improbability,  to  question  individ- 
ual incidents.  There  is  no  drawing  of 
bridle;  and  how  the  dust  flies!  Charac- 
ter must  and  does  flash  out  Id  passing 
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—reveal  Itself  by  a  word,  an  intrigue, 
a  sword-thrust;  there  is  no  space  in  all 
those  endless  volumes  for  deliberate 
delineation  or  analysis.  The  method 
may  be  hurried  and  superficial;  it  has 
the  very  trick  of  life.  And  the  men  and 
women  do  live,  not,  it  may  be  allowed, 
with  any  subtleties  or  intricacies  of 
temperament.  They  do  not,  as  is  the 
case  with  the  creations  of  some  pres- 
ent-day masters,  wear  their  nerves  out- 
side their  skins,  comfortably  arranged 
for  the  scalpel;  on  the  contrary,  they 
are  well  clothed  not  merely  in  fiesh  and 
blood,  but  in  steel  coat  and  satin  doub- 
let, with  a  gold  embn^dered  belt  for 
gala  days.  Yet  they  live;  not  the  cen- 
tral personages  only,  but  the  hosts  of 
side  characters  who  come  and  go  across 
the  animated  scene.  From  princes  of 
the  blood  to  valets  and  innkeepers, 
nothing  comes  amiss  to  that  large  and 
vital  fancy.  "Milady,"  the  evil  genius 
of  "The  Three  Musketeers*'  as  her  son 
is  the  evil  genius  of  "Twenty  Years 
After,"  really  exerts  over  the  reader 
something  of  the  baleful  fascination 
with  which  she  is  credited;  and  there 
is  a  fine  intellectual  vigor  in  the  last 
tremendous  duel  of  wit  and  will  in 
which  she  overcomes  the  Puritan  Fel- 
ton  and  compasses  the  death  of  Buck- 
ingham and  her  own  escape. 

As  concerns  historical  verities,  the 
verdict  is  less  assured.  France  under 
the  two  Cardinals  is  certainly  well  sug- 
gested, as  is  the  contrast  between 
Richelieu's  unhesitating  and  implac- 
able domination  and  the  more  furtive 
and  tentative  rule  of  Mazarln.  Anne 
of  Austria  compares  them  bitterly:  "I 
disdained,"  she  murmured,  "the  love  of 
a  cardinal  who  never  said  'I  will  do 
this,'  but  always  'I  have  done  it* " 
Anne  of  Austria  herself  is  but  a  lay 
figure,  despite  that  scene  of  true  ro- 
mance when  d'Artagnan  is  rewarded 
for  his  services  by  kissing  her  perfect 
hand,  reached  to  him  from  behind  the 
tapestry. 
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When  "Twenty  Years  After*'  carries 
us  oyer  to  England,  yowed  to  rescue 
Cliarles  I.,  we  frankly  bid  farewell  to 
prolMibllltles.  Dumas'  conception  of 
Puritan  England  and  its  clilefs  is  a 
thing  to  "shake  the  midriff  of  Despair 
with  laughter,"  which  fact  in  some 
mysterious  fashion  does  not  preyent 
the  book  from  being  the  most  fascinat- 
ing book  of  the  three.  There  is  a  quick- 
ening  of  the  pulses  in  that  last  desper- 
ate charge  for  freedom  which  King 
Charles  neyer  made,  nor  could  haye 
made;  and  the  absurdity  of  the  whole 
plot  is  only  eyldent  when  the  end  has 
come  and  Athos  has  only  Just  fftiled  to 
saye  the  King  from  the  scaffold.  I  my- 
self fully  expected  him  to  lead  Crom- 
well thither  instead. 

Regarded  historically,^  the  Valois 
cycle  is  liner  than  the  "Musketeer" 
s^es:  it  conyeys  a  far  more  yiyid 
sense  of  the  perilous  and  moribund  roy- 
alty of  Charles  IX.  and  Henry  III.  than 
"Twenty  Years  After."  and  the  "Vis- 
count of  Bragelonne,"  conyey  of  the 
Fronde  and  the  rising  power  of  Louis 
Xiy.  The  "Reine  Margot"  and  its  suc- 
cessors teem,  of  course,  y^ith  inaccura- 
cies, and  the  portraits  of  the  great  per- 
sonages of  the  day  are  often  drawn 
from  tradition  rather  than  history. 
Catherine  de  Medici,  sinister,  inscru- 
table, a  royal  Locusta,  has  little  in 
common  with  the  actual  woman,  y^ith 
her  timorous  Incertitudes,  which  made 
her  the  prey  of  conflicting  counsels. 
Charles  IX.  is  nearer  to  reality,  though 
his  maleyolence  is  oyer-emphaslzed  and 
the  pathos  of  his  position  barely  sug- 
gested. How  did  Dumas,  master  of 
scenic  effects,  miss  the  poignant  touch 
supplied  by  the  young  King's  desire  to 
haye  his  death  chamber  decked  with 
fresh  boughs,  that  he  might  dream  him- 
self in  the  forests  which  he  loyed?  Best 
of  all  is  Henry  of  Navarre,  with  his  gal- 
lant insouciance,  his  light  amours, 
masquing  an  unswerving  purpose.  The 
scene  in  the  "Quarante-Cinq,"  in  which 


Henry  attacks  Cahors,  and  flashes  from 
nervous  terrors  into  his  soldier-self— 
"dair  astre  de  feu"  as  the  old  chronic- 
ler had  it— would  alone  serve  to  redeem 
that  wandering  and  somewhat  cliaotic 
book.     In  "La  Reine  Margot"  Dumas 
is  at  his  best    Paris  of  St  Bartholo- 
mew rises  there  again,  with  its  sombre 
and  mortal  intrigues  beneath  its  court 
pageants,  the  scent  of  blood  horribly 
piercing  the  perfumes.    The  scenes  in 
Rent's  laboratory,  in  Margot's  secret 
cabinet,  how  sharply  and  how  brilliant- 
ly they  contrast!— while  the  fate  of  the 
poisoned    book,    by    which    Catherine 
wrecks  her  own  scheme  and  slays  her 
own  son,  is  handled  y^ith  a  grim  power. 
Cocconas  and  La  Mole,  the  two  enemies 
made  friends,  prove  again  how  well 
Dumas  could    deal  with  the  bond  of 
comradeship,  which  in  this  case  binds 
one  of  the  comrades  to  his  death.    Coc- 
conas, the  boaster,  the  ruffler,  the  cox- 
comb, is  clearly  the  author's  favorite; 
he  wearies  a  little  of  the  perfections 
y^ith  which  he  has  endowed  La  Mole, 
and  turns,  as  ever,  to  the  warm-blooded, 
half-humorous  character  with  whom  he 
was  instinctively  at  home.    The  death 
of  the  two  gallant  friends  strikes  a 
deeper  note  than     Dumas  is  wont  to 
sound.    The  intervention  of  the  execu- 
tioner to  rescue  Cocconas  from  torture, 
not  because  he  had    saved  or  served 
him,  but  because  he  had  once  taken  his 
hand  without  repugnance,  is  a  flnely 
human  touch.    La  Mole  is  not  rescued, 
and  it  is  singular  to  observe  with  what 
restraint  Dumas  deals  y^ith  the  actual 
torture.     Flaubert  or  Zola  would  not 
have  spared  one  revolting  detaU;  but 
Dumas,  for  all  his  use  of  strong  effects, 
could  show  on  certain  points  the  nat- 
ural reticence  of  healthy  and  primitive 
natures.    He  might  at  times  be  some- 
thing of  a  savage;  he  was  never  a  "de- 
cadent" "La  Dame  de  Monsoreau."  the 
second  of  the  series,  is  chiefly  memor- 
able for  sake  of  the  superb  last  fight 
of   Bussy   d'Amboise,   a    fight   seldom 
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equalled,  and  neyer  perhaps  surpassed, 
in  literature.  ''Les  Quarante-Cinq"  is 
decidedly  unsatisfctory  as  a  story,  yet 
the  reflections  of  our  old  friend  Chicot 
are  always  worth  hearing.  Mark  his 
meditations  on  Henri  III.: 

**Strange,  after  so  many  years,  Henri 
is  still  the  same;  some  hare  grown 
great,  others  have  fallen,  others  are 
dead;  he  is  more  wrinkled,  face  and 
heart,  that  is  all.  He  is  forever  the 
same  nature,  weak  and  distinguished, 
fantastic  and  poetic;  forever  the  same 
egoistical  spirit,  demanding  always 
more  than  can  be  given,  asking  friend- 
ship from  indifference,  love  from 
friendship,  devotion  from  love.'' 

The  passage  does  not  do  justice  to 
Chicot  the  Jester,  since  it  lacks  his 
twist  of  dry  humor,  but  it  serves  well 
to  show  Dumas*  quick  characterization 
in  passing. 

Nor  does  it  do  Justice  to  Dumas  him- 
self, to  choose  here  an  incident,  there  a 
character,  for  special  mention.  It  is  the 
wealth,  the  movement,  the  buoyant, 
sponrtaneous  life  of  his  books,  which 
form  their  peculiar  charm.  The  stories 
are  often  enthralling  as  stories,  yet  it 
is  a  marvel  how  such  profusion  of  epi- 
sode could  ever  be  brought  into  relation 
as  a  proportioned  whole.  In  his  im- 
mense modem  romance  "Monte 
CristOb"  all  is  more  strictly  subordi- 
nated to  a  central  idea.  The  trials,  the 
betrayal,  the  escape  and  revenge  of 
Edmund  Dantes  form  the  interest  of 
the  book,  and  the  author's  genius  for 
making  us  belieye  the  incredible  is 
shown  in  his  treatment  of  that  extraor- 
dinary figure.  "Monte  Cristo"  is  a  final 
expression  of  Dumas'  passion  for  pomp, 
for  luxury,  for  power.  He  heaps  on  his 
hero  the  possessions  and  qualities 
which  appealed  to  his  own  imagina- 
tion, makes  him  master  of  unbounded 
wealth,  possessing  and  disdaining  un- 
limited luxury;  a  demi-god  on  earth, 
punishing,  rewarding,  vrith  a  superhu- 
man authority  and  wisdom.     Dantes' 


experience  in  and  his  escape  from  the 
Chateau  d'lf  have  thrilled  unnumbered 
readers,  but  it  may  be  doubted  wheither 
the  man  himself  has  made  many 
friends  among  them.  He  is  more  re- 
mote from  human  sympathies,  by  rea- 
8<m  of  his  amazing  endowments  and 
riches,  than  our  good  friends  the  Mus- 
keteers, who  are  only  separated  from 
us  by  a  few  generations  of  years. 

It  is  hard  to  part  from  Dumas  with- 
out turning  to  another  and  yet  another 
of  his  romances.  "The  Collier  de  la 
Relne"  sweeps  the  French  Revolution 
before  us.  "La  Tullpe  Noire"— what  a 
quaint  and  whimsical  little  tale  of  love 
and  flower-culture;  demure,  too,  and 
well-mannered  as  any  Dutch  maiden 
could  be!  And  again  the  Idyllic  pathos 
and  sweetness  of  "Conscience  I'lnno- 
cent"  claims  remembrance. 

It  is  a  rude  shock  to  be  awakened 
from  such  recollections  by  the  question 
as  to  whether  or  no  Dumas  wrote  his 
own  books.  And  it  is  a  question  which 
no  man  could  answer— least  of  all,  per- 
haps, Dumas  himself.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  he  organized  a  system  of— 
it  would  be  civil  to  call  it  collaboration. 
"What  thews  and  sinews!"  sighed 
Stevenson,  recalling  how  Scott  pro- 
duced "Guy  Mannerlng"  in  six  weeks; 
but  no  thews  and  sinews  yet  created 
could  have  turned  out  Dumas'  sixty 
volumes  a  year.  He  borrowed  scenes 
from  one  source  and  skeletons  from  an- 
other; he  revised,  he  adapted,  he  super- 
vlzed,  he  frankly  stole.  And  in  some 
amazing,  admirable,  Immoral  manner 
he  continued  to  put  his  own  mark  on 
It  all.  Auguste  Maquet  was  clearly  his 
right  hand,  and  when  he  went  Dumas 
lost  his  power  of  work;  yet  what  was 
Maquet  alone?  A  crowd  of  other  fel- 
low-workers, willing  and  unwilling, 
claim  recognition;  yet  In  the  end  "Alex- 
andre Dumas"  is  writ  large  across  the 
work.  The  process  bafiles  conjecture; 
the  result  is  positive. 

Alexandre  Dumas  the  younger,  whose 
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reproving,  admiring,  tolerant,  affection- 
ate attitude  towards  his  father  fur- 
nishes a  delightful  touch  of  tragi-com- 
edy  to  the  romancist*s  closing  years, 
grew  impassioned  over  the  long  toil,  the 
tremendous  achievement,  and  the  dis< 
couragement  and  fatigue  which  at  mo- 
ments assailed  even  that  buoyant  i^irit. 
In  the  letter  written  in  1894  "to  his 
dead  father,"  he  speaks  of  a  scene 
which  took  place  in  hi«  house  near 
Dieppe,  in  December,  1870,  the  month 
of  the  romancist's  death.  "My  father 
had  been  staying  with  me  since  the 
month  of  August,  and,  like  his  literary 
ancestor,  Walter  Scott— whom  he  so 
much  admired,  and  who  had  shown 
him  the  path  by  which  he  was  to  fol- 
low and  eventually  rejoin  him— he  was 
utterly  exhausted  and  worn  out  with 
work.  He  spent  the  days  silently  gaz- 
ing at  the  ocean,  which,  under  the  faint 
rays  of  a  wintry  sun,  was  blended  with 
the  sky  in  one  uniform  gray  and  misty 
tint;  while  the  regular  and  sullen  roar 
of  the  waves  deadened  the  sound  of 
the  human  tide  that  rose  fromthelane." 
In  that  sombre  environment,  and  in  the 
ebb  of  his  own  vital  energies,  an  un- 
wonted self-distrust  took  possession  of 
Dumas'  mind.  He  turned  to  his  son 
and  fellow-artist,  making  him  swear 
to  answer  his  question,  "not  with  the 
partiality  or  indulgence  of  a  friend, 
but  with  the  frankness  of  a  valiant 
companon-in-arms'*— how  characteristic 
a  phrase!— "aud  the  authority  of  a 
competent  Judge." 

"  *Do  you  believe/  he  said,  'that  any- 
thing I  have  written  will  survive  me?* 
And  his  eyes  watched  me  eagerly. 

"*If  that  is  your  only  anxiety,*  I 
replied  gaily,  *you  may  rest  in  peace; 
much  indeed  will  survive  you.* 

"  'Is  that  true?'  he  asked. 

"'Certainly,**  I  replied. 

"  'On  your  honor?*  he  said. 

"*On  my  honor,'  I  repeated." 
The  brief  significant  colloquy  ended,  in 
true    French    fashion,    with    an   em- 


brace: and  next  day,  December  5th» 
Alexandre  Dumas  passed  quietly  out 
of  a  world  whose  multi-colored  page- 
ant had  so  delighted  him. 

In  his  open  letter  Dumas  /tte  reit- 
erates to  his  father,  dead,  the  assui^ 
ances  that  he  gave  him  while  living. 
So  doing  he  quotes  the  words  of  a 
great  surgeon,  who  said  to  him,  ''All 
our  hospital  patients  recover  or  die 
with  one  of  your  father's  books  under 
their  pillow.  When  we  wish  to  make 
them  forget  the  terror  of  an  approach- 
ing operation,  the  tedlousness  of  con- 
valesence,  or  the  dread  of  death,  we 
prescribe  one  of  your  father's  novels, 
and  they  are  able  to  forget." 

Such  witness,  surely,  gives  the  son  a 
right  to  claim  that  his  father  is  not 
only  honored  but  beloved  for  his  power 
of  awakening  smiles  and  tears  "in 
those  big  children  styled  men."  Du- 
mas roused  that  laughter  or  grief  part- 
ly by  dint  of  yielding  to  it  himself.  How 
entertaining  and  how  revealing  is  the 
picture  which  his  son  gives  of  him,  seat- 
ed dejectedly  in  his  big  arm-chair,  in 
unwonted  idleness  and  with  reddened 
eyelids.  "I  am  very  unhappy,"  he  con- 
fessed: "Porthos  is  dead— I  have  Just 
killed  him."  There  may  have  been  a 
touch  of  poBe  in  his  melancholy,  but 
there  was  real  feeling  too. 

In  conclusion,  the  son,  who  had  often 
found  his  "prodigal  father"  so  difficult 
to  manage,  indulges  in  an  outburst  ot 
affectionate  retrospect  His  remin- 
iscences depict  the  giant  writer  seclud- 
ed in  the  little  room  in  which  he 
sought  refuge  from  "the  invaders  and 
parasites  who  besieged  that  hospitable 
door."  (There  may  have  been  creditors 
among  them,  but  that  aspect  of  the 
situation  is  not  recalled^  In  that  little 
chamber,  with  its  big  table  and  narrow 
camp  bed,  Dumas  would  settle  to 
twelve  hours  of  work,  forgettng  his 
luncheon,  forgetting  everything  but 
the  adventures  he  was  following.  And 
when  he  emerged  to  eat,  and  some- 
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times  to  cook  a  dinner  (cookery  be- 
ing one  of  his  relaxations),  he  was 
still  brimming  oyer  with  the  subject. 
"You  were  wont  to  relate  all  the  deeds 
your  personages  had  done  that  day, 
and  to  rejoice  at  the  thought  of  what 
they  would  do  on  the  morrow." 

"What  grand  labor,  and  how  cheer- 
fully performed!"  cries  the  son;  and 
in  truth  the  labor  was  titanic. 

However  Dumas  gathered  his  mater- 
ial, his  forge  was  never  idle.  Romance, 
history,  dramas,  travels,  a  world  of 
fugitive  articles:  what  was  not  accom- 
pMshed  by  those  forty  years  of  unre- 
mitting labor!  And  how  tnexbaustible 
the  fertility  whch  responded  to  the 
end!  Influenced  by  Shakespeare,  by 
Scott,  by  Schiller,  Dumas  is  yet  indub- 
itably himself.  He  took  pride  in  being 
irreproachable:  no  mother,  he  boasted, 
need  bid  her  daughter  leave  the  room 
when  he  entered.  The  daughter  might 
possibly  ask  embarrassing  questions  at 
certain  points,  but  in  the  main  the 
vaunt  is  Justifiable.  Though  he  wrote 
often  of  vice,  Dumas  was  not  vicious: 
the  swift  movement,  the  wide  scope 
of    his    books    saved    him    from    any 
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temptation  to  dwell  on  evil  for  evil's 
sake.  Although  no  purist,  and  little  of 
an  idealist,  Dumas  was  right  in  the 
great  fundamental  instincts,  ^d  his 
tales  are  brave  chronicles  of  honor, 
courage,  and  loyal  fellowship.  He 
even  had  his  mystical  moods,  though 
they  were  apt  to  find  expression  in  a 
crude  and  childish  supematuralism, 
akin,  it  has  been  inaptly  said,  to  Af- 
rican fetishism.  His  style  cannot  be 
taken  apart  from  his  matter,  as  may 
be  done  with  self-conscious  seekers 
after  the  "sovereign  word."  Large, 
swift,  vital,  it  answered  with  unvary- 
ing adaptation  to  his  varying  needs. 
There  is  the  clatter  of  hoof-beats  in  it 
and  the  ring  of  rapiers,  quick  thrust 
and  parry  of  wit,  and  a  great  mellow 
laughter. 

It  is  time  to  stop  trying  to  appraise 
and  criticise,  and  return  to  the  books 
themselves,  where  fair  and  royal  ladies 
look  down  from  the  casements;  Jester 
and  executioner,  assassin,  prince,  and 
friar  cross  in  the  courtyard,  and— in  a 
whirl  of  dust— d'Artagnan  and  his 
comrades  prick  their  horses  along  the 
road  to  Calais^ 

TT.  Southwick, 
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Summer  is  a-comln'  in;  the  peas 
are  flowering,  the  strawberries  are  be- 
ginning to  form;  worms  have  gone  to 
seek  congenial  dampness  in  a  lower 
stratum;  the  birds  are  on  the  look-out 
for  other  food,  for  their  youngsters 
are  clamoring,  and  if  worms  and  in- 
sects are  scarce  upon  the  sun-dried 
surface  of  the  soil  and  the  snails  are 
all  eaten,  some  substitute  must  be 
found  to  fill  their  stomachs  withal. 
Bach  day  my  lord  blackbird  inspects 


the  growing  strawberries,  the  currants, 
the  raspberries,  the  cherries— anxious 
as  to  their  progress  towards  maturity; 
for  he  will  not  allow  the  youngsters 
to  partake  until  the  fruit  is  ripe  and 
wholesome.  The  time  has  undoubtedly 
come  to  spread  our  nets-^ot,  indeed, 
to  catch  blackbirds,  but  to  save  a  few 
berries  for  ourselves! 

Net  your  strawberry  beds  how  you 
will,  but  you  shall  not  keep  the  birds 
out.     One  or  two  will  flnd  a  way  in, 
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and  a  way  out  too,  if    they  are  old 
ones. 

The  young  birds  may  lose  their  heads 
and  become  entangled  in  their  frantic 
efforts  to  free  themselves,  but  not  so 
the  parents.  TSiey  know  what  they 
know.  "Where  a  thrush  has  been  a 
thrush  may  go"  is  their  maxim;  and 
when  suddenly  alarmed,  away  flits 
Mrs.  Thrush  out  of  the  secret  exit 
which  she  has  found  for  herself  and 
remembered* 

There  are  a  certain  pair  of  blackbirds 
in  the  garden— there  are  several  pairs 
—but  these  are  very  old  friends; 
they  and  we  have  been  on  intimate 
terms  for  years.  These  two  are  shock- 
ing thieves.  They  know  very  well  that 
they  have  no  business  among  the  straw- 
berry beds,  but  they  see  no  bar  to 
helping  themselves  to  my  property  in 
the  circumstance  that  our  friendship 
is  an  ancient  one.  They  rob  the  straw- 
berry beds  systematically.  When  her 
ladyship  is  within,  committing  the 
petty  larceny  of  which  I  have  so  often 
convicted  her,  my  lord  is  without,  on 
guard,  ''keeping  cat^,"  as  we  should 
have  called  it  at  school;  and  when  his 
lordship  would  refresh  himself  my  lady 
is  on  duty,  to  see  that  no  human  crea- 
ture interferes  with  his  security.  As  if 
his  safety  could  ever  be  in  danger  at 
my  hands!  He  is  welcome  to  a  few 
strawberries,  bless  him!  and  so  is  his 
dear  good  lady,  and  his  music  is  cheap 
at  that 

Our  friendship  is  a  romantic  one  and 
must  be  recorded  in  this  place.  One 
summer  five  blackbird  bantlings  were 
found  adrift  in  the  garden  by  a  very 
small  person  whose  heart  bled  for  them 
by  reason  of  a  bhrd-loving  cat  then  ram- 
pant in  the  establishment.  That  small 
person  collected  the  little  ones  and 
brought  them  up  in  a  large  cage  which 
was  hung  upon  a  nail  on  the  wall  of 
the  house  on  the  garden-side.  There 
the  parents  visited  them  constantly, 
adding   special    dainties   to  the    fare 


provided  for  them,  and  feeding  and 
conversing  with  them  through  the 
wicker  bars.  Fat  and  Jolly  grew  the 
little  bantlings,  as  well  they  might, 
receiving  double  rations  and  taking 
little  exercise;  and  when  the  day  came 
upon  which  they  might  safely  be 
trusted  to  look  after  themselves,  the 
cat  having  been  by  that  time  disposed 
of,  they  were  allowed  to  fly,  the  pa- 
rents being  witnesses  of  the  act  of  lib- 
eration. 

Food  was,  however,  traced  for 
them  daily  upon  a  window-sill— bits 
of  bread,  pudding,  and  (the  Small  Per- 
son insisted  upon  this)  a  saucer  of 
milk.  And  each  day  the  family  came 
down  en  mane  to  partake.  The  pa- 
rents would  feed  the  youngsters,  ac- 
tually taking  bread,  and  (to  Some- 
body's huge  delight)  dipping  the  pieces 
in  milk  before  popping  them  into  the 
gaping  mouths  prepared  to  receive 
them. 

The  story  does  not  quite  end  here. 
I  like  the  sequel,  for  it  displays  my  old 
friends,  blackbird  i^t  and  mtrt^  in  a 
new  and  charming  Ught:  as  capable  of 
feeling  gratitude  for  past  favors,  and 
as  reminiscent  of  a  friendship  formed 
with  mankind,  perhaps  even  of  a  de- 
sire to  maintain  the  good  relations— 
at  any  rate,  I  like  to  regard  their  con- 
duct as  displaying  these  delightful 
traits. 

For  in  the  following  spring,  as  we 
sat  at  breakfast  one  day,  the  windows 
being  wide  open  upon  the  lawn,  down 
suddenly  flew  our  old  friends  the  pa- 
rent birds  of  last  summer,  and  with 
them  came  six  little  strangers,  new 
on  the  wing,  fluffy,  brown,  delicious 
little  creatures,  who  paid  Indeed  little 
attention  to  our  expressions  of  delight 
and  admiration,  but  evinced  the  usual 
insatiable  desire  to  be  fed.  With  their 
parents,  however,  it  was  different 
They— good  souls— gave  every  possible 
sign  that  they  had  brought  the  bairns 
to  be  introduced  to  and  admired  by 
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ourselves,  in    recognition  or    remem- 
brance of  our  relatiODB  last  year. 

It  may,  (^  course,  be  said  that  the 
visit  was  merely  an  interested  one— 
that  it  wa»  desired  to  show  us  that 
here  were  more  objects  for  our  gener- 
osity; but  this,  I  am  certain,  was  not 
so,  for  though  we  put  out  food  for  the 
little  strangers  it  was  never  touched. 
After  this  you  will  not  be  surprised  to 
know  that  one  looks  upon  my  lord 
blackbird  and  his  lady  with  more  than 
the  usual  admiring  regard  which  is 
the  privilege  of  their  tribe  at  our 
hands,  and  that  I  can  bear  with  equa- 
nimity even  to  see  them  among  the 
strawberries  and  at  the  wrong  side  of 
the  cherry  nets! 

In  the  midst  of  the  plum-tree  up 
against  the  south  wall,  another  pair  of 
blackbirds  are  this  season  bringing  up 
their  second  family.  If  you  pass  by 
stealth  you  may  see  my  lady  sitting 
upon  the  nest  Just  at  the  level  of  your 
eyes,  in  which  case  she  will  remain, 
recognizing  that  it  is  too  late  to  es- 
cape, and  preferrinig  to  face  the  odds 
and  sit  tight  She  knows  there  is  not 
really  much  risk  in  doing  so.  for  she 
is  quite  intimately  acquainted  with 
each  of  us,  and  must  have  realized 
long  since  that  the  last  thing  any  one 
of  us  would  do  would  be  to  injure 
either  herself  or  those  she  loves.  I 
use  this  word  advisedly,  for  I  am  cer- 
tain she  loves  her  children^  and  that 
she  has  a  soft  place  for  that 
dusky  old  yellow-billed  irreclaim- 
able, her  lord,  is  equally  sure.  I  have 
seen  her  alarmed,  to  the  point  of 
pathos,  when  his  lordship  has  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  discovered  in  the 
strawberry  net  He  spends  most  of  his 
time  there,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  while 
the  fruit  is  in  season:  makes  it  his 
dub,  and  introduces  his  sons  at  his  own 
private  entrance,  of  the  position  of 
which  he  supposes  I  am  ignorant  But 
when  he  is  suddenly  discovered  within 
by  my  unexpected    appearance    upon 


the  scene,  he  is  apt  to  lose  his  head 
for  a  moment  or  two,  and  to  fly  hither 
and  thither  under  the  netting,  utter- 
ing cries  of  alarm,  real  or  assumed; 
while  the  lady,  who  is  either  "keeping 
cai?e"  outside  or  is  attracted  by  his  la- 
mentations, hastens  to  the  scene  and 
adds  her  voice  to  the  frightened  din. 

Possibly  the  whole  thing  is  done 
with  a  purpose,  in  order  that  I  may 
be  led  to  believe  his  entry  as  well  as 
the  exit  of  which  he  presently  avails 
himself  are  due  to  the  chance  finding 
of  a  hole  that  haa  escaped  observation, 
and  that  he  acts  thus  in  order  to  dis- 
tract my  attention  from  the  real  gap, 
which  he  uses  at  discretion,  and  of 
the  exact  postion  of  which  I  am  very 
well  aware. 

But  to  return  to  my  lady.  Walk 
boldly  and  noisily  along  the  path  to- 
wards her  nest  and  you  will  never 
catch  her  upoo  it  She  is  off  and  away 
while  the  apple-tree  is  between  her 
and  you.  Neither  will  she  allow  you 
to  see  her  in  the  act  of  returning  to 
her  nest  If  I  were  to  analyze  her 
feelings  as  to  staying  or  going,  I 
should  say  that  she  does  not  care  to 
run  any  unnecessary  risks,  but  that 
she  is  ready  to  take  the  odd&— knowing 
them  to  be  small— if  distinctly  caught 
napping.  In  the  latter  case  she  will 
sit  and  watch  you  while  you  watch 
her.  Her  beady,  unblinking  eye  will 
remain  fixed  upon  you  until  you  retire. 
If  you  advance,  her  heart  may  pos- 
sibly fail  her— I  have  known  it  do  so— 
and  suddenly,  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye,  she  has  disappeared  among  the 
foliage  of  the  plum-tree  and  away; 
and  exactly  where  she  sat  are  four  or 
five  beaks  wide-opened  heavenward, 
as  though  pathetically  imploring  from 
the  sky  above  them  some  succulent 
answer  to  the  unspoken  prayer  of  a 
craving  stomach. 

I  am  bu«^  giving  my  potato  Uneo* 
last  earthing-up,  and  as  I  rest  foiit 
moment  from  my  labors   In  ordeoot 
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replenish  the  stock  of  breath  in  my 
lungs— for  hoeing  potatoes  is  exhaust- 
lug  work  if  (lone  at  high  pressure^ 
something  flies  under  my  nose,  within 
an  inch  or  two,  and  settles  a  yard 
away.  This  is  my  very  best  friend, 
the  robin.  His  lady  is  busy  with  the 
family  up  yonder,  and  he  has  come 
to  fetch  her  a  worm  from  the  freshly 
turned  earth  at  my  feet  He  is  not 
shy.  He  is  persuaded,  I  believe,  that 
I  do  all  this  earth-turning  for  his  bene- 
fit As  a  rule  he  is  on  the  spot  the 
moment  my  spade  or  hoe  has>  made  its 
first  dip  into  the  soil. 

If  my  exertions  reveal  no  worms,  he 
will  fly  close  under  my  nose  as  an  in- 
timation that  I  am  digging  in  the 
wrong  place  and  must  change  my 
venue  if  I  want  to  flnd  worms.  He 
sits  and  whistles  on  the  handle  of  the 
wheelbarrow.  "Come  over  here,"  he 
says,  '"you're  wasting  time  and  labor; 
there  are  no  worms  Just  there.  Dig 
where  I  am  standing:  I  saw  a  fellow 
disappear  Just  before  I  could'  get  at 
him/' 

Perhaps  a  moment  later  my  friend 
flnds  that  his  Judgment  was  premature, 
and  that  my  exertions  have  provided 
him  with  a  luscious  feast  even  from 
the  quarter  of  which  he  did  not  expect 
great  things.  When  one  thinks  of  it, 
how  wonderful  is  the  appetite  with 
which  birds  such  as  thrushes  and  rob- 
ins and  other  worm-eaters  are  pro- 
vided! Count  up,  if  you  can,  the 
number  of  worms  one  thrush  will  gob- 
ble up  during  the  day;  measure  the  ag- 
gregate, then  take  the  comparative 
sizes  of  the  bird  and  of  a  human  being 
and  calculate,  if  you  can,  the  mass  of 
food  you  would  requUre  to  eat  In  or- 
der to  equal  the  performance  of  our 
speckled  friend  there,  hopping  about 
upon  the  "wet  bhrd-haunted  English 
lawn."  Fifty  yards  of  Qerman>  sau- 
8«.iage  might  about  represent  his  daily 
catl^nsumption  of  worms  if  reduced  to 
oni^<l*  comparative  measurements. 


\ 


I  often  thinlL,  when  turning  up  the 
earth  in  my  garden,  that  those  excel- 
lent, useful  fellows  the  worms  are  very 
much  to  be  pitied.  Setting  aside  the 
ordinary  dangers  to  which  they  are 
liable  at  the  hand»— or  beaks—of  tbelr 
natural  enemies  so  soon  as  they  come 
to  the  surface  to  smell  the  air  and 
take  a  glimpse  of  the  sunshine  or  feel 
the  cooling  rain,  they  are  in  constant 
peril  of  those  arch-foes  to  the  worm- 
tribe— the  spade,  the  hoe,  the  rake,  and 
the  rest  of  the  cruel  list  of  garden  im- 
plements. 

Imagine  the  worry  and  nuisance  of 
it  In  the  flrst  place,  one  may  flnd 
himself  sliced  in  two  with  lightning* 
like  abruptness— one  portion  of  his 
frame  being  rudely  thrown  to  the  east 
and  another  to  the  west  Worms,  we 
are  told,  are  less  annoyed  by  this  treat- 
ment than  most  other  living  creatures, 
but  even  a  worm  must  be  somewhat 
put  out  when  so  unexpected  a  sever- 
ance occurs;  for  at  any  rate  he  Is 
forced  to  start  life  afresh  as  two 
worms,  even  though  resourceful  Na- 
ture should  supply  him  with  a  new 
head  and  a  new  tail,  replacing  at  each 
end  the  missing  appendage. 

But  putting  aside  this  crowning  dis- 
aster, it  must  surely  be  bad  enough  to 
be  suddenly  uprooted  and  upheaved 
and  deposited  heaven  knows  where,  a 
yard  or  two  maybe,  from  the  old  home 
—a  long  way  for  a  two-inch  worm — 
naked  and  lost  and  forlorn;  a  wrig- 
gling thing  upon  the  surface  of  the 
soil,  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  every 
enemy— giddy,  perhaps,  and  unable 
for  a  moment  or  two  to  make  the 
necessary  twists  which  will  restore 
one  to  the  security  of  subterraneous 
darkness. 

What  a  mercy  it  is  that  we  are  not 
liable  to  these  little  surprises  at  the 
hands  of  some  huge  creatures  with 
terrible  steel  implements  that  sud- 
denly sever  us  neatly  in  two  pieces, 
together  with  the  ceiling,  the  bed  one 
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is  lying  upon,  and  the  floor  of  the  bed- 
room; or  upheave  us  with  equal  sud- 
denness and  land  us  kicking  and  strug- 
gling upon  the  roofs  of  our  houses,  to 
clamber  back  into  the  shelter  of  our 
ruined  homes  before  some  watchful, 
preying  terror  shall  have  snapped  us 
up  and  gobbled  us  down:  some  hor- 
rible creature  as  large  and  as  dreadful 
as  the  antedilUYian  monsters  in  the 
Crystal  Palace  grounds,  for  instance. 
Truly  it  is  a  matter  of  congratulation 
that  there  are  neither  colossal  spadefr 
nor  titanic  thrushes  to  prey  upon  us, 
and  that  the  conditions  of  our  exist- 
ence are  not  liable  to  the  sudden  sur- 
prises and  upheavals  which  must  ren- 
der the  lot  of  the  worm  so  unenviable. 

Yet,  for  the  matter  of  that,  who 
would  be  a  partridge,  a  pheasant,  a 
grouse?  any  creature  that  is  pursued 
or  slain  for  food?  Thank  heaven,  in- 
deed, that  we  are  at  the  top  of  the 
scale  of  life,  and  do  not  constitute  a 
regular  article  of  diet  at  the  dinner- 
table  of  some  superior  creature. 

To-day  I  came  across  a  little  snake 
lying,  nearly  dead,  upon  a  garden  path. 
It  had  a  small  hole  at  the  nape  of  the 
neck,  another  in  the  middle  of  the 
back,  and  it  appeared  to  have  lost  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  of  its  tail.  Who 
had  done  this?  Was  it  Mrs.  Thrush, 
who  has  a  large  family  to  provide  for, 
and  is  indeed  unacquainted,  at  this 
season,  with  fear?  At  flrst  sight  I  set 
down  the  snake's  misfortunes  to  the 
lawn-mower,  which,  I  thought,  must 
have  caught  the  poor  thing  and  flung 
it  aside,  mangled  and  dying;  but  the 
wounds  looked  more  like  the  peckings 
of  a  sharp  beak,  and  moreover,  when 
I  returned  by  the  same  path  a  few 
hours  later,  there  remained  of  this 
eight-inch  snake  but  a  bare  two  inches 
of  the  middle,  while  here  and  there 
between  the  bushes  and  under  the 
shelter  of  a  line  of  growing  peas  sat 
puffed-out  little  thrushes  unwilling  to 
move— fat,     well-fed.     speckled     little 


yellow  rascals  that  could  fly  if  they 
liked,  and  would  have  flown,  I  doubt 
not,  but  for  those  six  disappeared 
inches  of  snake-flesh,  distributed  with 
the  impartiality  and  calciilating  fair- 
ness of  the  mother-bird.  How  Just 
she  is,  this  most  worthy  Mrs.  Thrush! 
I  have  watched  her  feeding  her  fam- 
ily. Let  one  of  them  be  ever  so  insis- 
tent and  cunning;  let  him  protest  ever 
so  loudly  with  wide  mouth  and  quiv- 
ering body  that  he  perishes  with  hun- 
ger, but  he  shall  receive  nothing  out 
of  his  turn.  "You  have  Just  had  a 
mouthful  of  snail,  you  greedy  brat, ' 
says  mother;  "shut  that  big  mouth  of 
yours,  and  be  quiet  until  Bobby  and 
Willie  and  Jane  and  the  rest  have  had 
an  equal  portion!" 

That  hoeing  of  potatoes  is  back- 
breaking  work,  and  one  is  glad  of  a 
stroll  on  the  beach  to  straighten  stif- 
fened muscles.  The  sea*s  song  was  in 
my  ears  as  I  worked  in  the  garden; 
let  us  go  and  see  what  he  Is  about  thi» 
morning.  That  foolish  pup  the  Auto- 
crat of  course  insists  upon  accompany- 
ing one.  He  is  not  quite  happy,  though 
he  was  inclined  to  be  boisterously  so 
when  we  left  the  garden.  The  sea  is 
on  his  mind;  there  is  movement  on  the 
water  to-day;  a  gentle  swirl  of  the 
tide  among  the  rocks— and  this  deeply 
offends  and  displeases  him.  He  has 
bitten  at  the  sea  several  times,  but 
neither  bite  nor  yelp  has  intimidated 
the  moving  waters,  and  this  is  an  in- 
tolerable offence  to  the  Autocrat. 

A  huge,  long-legged  heron  quietly 
takes  flight  from  his  seat  upon  a  big 
rock  in  the  delicious  cove  near  by,  the 
instant  we  appear  in  it;  a  couple  of 
kingfishers  dart  backwiirds  and  for- 
wards; the  sunlight  lies  upon  the  face 
of  the  sea  softly  kissing  the  beautiful 
element;  larks  are  outslnging  one  an- 
other overhead;  God  is  in  Heaven. 

June  will  be  here  in  two  days.  The 
season  is  in  full  swing  in  London— let 
those  enjoy     it  who  prefer     the  hot 
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dusty  streets  of  town  to  this;  the  chat- 
ter of  drawhig-room  conyersation  to 
the  delicious  peace  of  wave  babble  and 
of  bird-song.  We  are  not  all  tarred 
with  the  same  brush;  many  there  are 
who  would  see  nothing  fascinating  In 
such  matters  as  these— In  the  dew- 
pearled  woods  at  early  morning;  in 
the  seashore  at  any  time  of  day  or  sea- 
son of  the  year;  some  do  not  even  love 
the  culture  of  potatoes!  The  country 
Is  never  more  beautiful  than  now,  the 
sea  never  more  fascinating.  Well, 
De  gustibus  non  eat  disputandumi  After 
all,  It  is  foolish  to  attempt  to  lay  down 
general  rules  for  happiness:  each  of  us 
must  be  happy  according  to  his  own 
opportunities,  his  personal  tendencies, 
and  his  private  ideas  in  such  matters. 

There  is  the  sudden  croak  of  a 
cock-pheasant  from  these  fields  be- 
hind me  that  border  upon  a  small 
spinney.  I  know  him  well,  though  at 
this  moment  I  do  not  see  him.  I  know 
where  he  feeds  and,  approximately, 
where  his  missus  is  seated  upon  her 
nestful  of  eggs.  The  Autocrat  pricks 
up  his  ears  and  growls:  "What  right 
had  that  creature  to  make  a  sound?" 

"Who  was  it.  Autocrat?"  I  say. 
"And  what  right  has  he  or  anyone  else 
to  live  or  breathe  or  utter  sound  with- 
out your  permission?" 

"None,  none— a  thousand  times 
none  I"  barks  the  Autocrat.  "Let  me 
get  at  him,  and  I'll  soon  show  him  so." 

Presently  we  leave  our  cove  and 
climb  the  crumbly  red  cliff  that  dl 
vides  us  from  the  edge  of  the  field 
above.  As  my  head  reaches  the  level 
of  the  upper  ground  there  is  another 
croak  and  a  whirring  of  wings,  and 
my  lord  pheasant  has  departed;  he 
mistrusts  us.  Autocrat  would  be  af- 
ter him,  but  there  I  draw  the  line,  and 
a  switch  across  the  tail  as  he  sets  his 
limbs  in  motion  brings  him  back  with 
a  yelp  to  my  feet  Away  sails  my  lord, 
over  the  next  field  and  into  another 
which  has  lately  been  ploughed;  and 


in  the  far  comer  of  this,  the  spot  to- 
wards which  he  is  evidently  heading, 
there  are  half-a-dozen  brown  objects 
that  stand  and  run,  and  stand  and  run 
again. 

I  stalk  them,  taking  them  in  flank 
and  reaching— by  favor  of  the  Auto- 
crat, who,  happily,  is  ignorant  of  their 
proximity— within  forty  yards  of  the 
party.  The  Autocrat  will  not  allow 
me  to  watch  them  for  long,  but  I 
count  them— five  hens  and  three  cocks, 
including  my  friend.  I  raise  my  head 
above  the  hedge;  a  hen  sees  me  and 
runs  under  cpver,  the  rest  following 
and  the  cocks  bringing  up  the  rear, 
one  of  them  croaking  deflantly.  Ex- 
eunt omnea;  they  have  gone. 

Just  here  where  I  am  now  standing 
you  might  have  stood  two  months  ago 
and  looked  upon  the  fairest  sight  you 
ever  saw.  There  had  been  much  rain, 
and  the  little  stream  that  runs  down 
Goodrington  Valley  and  into  Torbay 
had  flooded  the  level  fields  up  to  the 
edge  of  the  higher  ground  which  en- 
circles them  at  a  radius  of  a  mile  on 
three  sides,  the  fourth  being  the 
raised  embankment  which  divides 
meadow  from  beach.  Tbe  expanse  of 
water  lay  like  a  deep  and  peaceful 
lake;  a  yard  measure  would  have 
plumbed  its  deepest  spot,  yet  it  looked 
as  though  it  might  be  as  many  fath- 
oms in  depth  as  it  actually  measured 
in  feet.  The  sun  was  out  and  the  day 
calm,  so  that  not  a  ripple  stirred  the 
bright  blue  surface.  All  this  was 
commonplace;  a  pretty  thing  that 
might  be  seen  anywhere  and  every 
day.  But  there  was  a  factor  which 
idealized  and  glorified  the  scene,  and 
that  was  the  presence  of  a  thousand 
gulls  and  kittywakes.  The  bright, 
sun-kissed  air  pulsated  with  them; 
they  moved  hither  and  thither,  and  up 
and  down,  like  the  light  in  a  kaleldo- 
oscope,  some  fluttering  over  the  surface, 
some  dipping  into  the  water  and  up 
again;  others  swam  to  and  fro,  seem- 
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ing  to  chase  one  another.  Every  gull 
behaved  as  though  it  were  a  child  out 
for  a  holiday;  they  had  come  to  enjoy 
tbemselyes  and  solely  for  that  purpose 
there  was  nothing  here  that  a  seagull 
would  care  to  eat;  it  was  not  a  ques- 
tion of  food-hunting,  but  simply  of  the 
delight  of  playing  in  a  new  place  and 
in  fresh  water.  I  have  never  seen  the 
gulls  so  sportive  by  the  edge  of  the 
sea,  be  it  ever  so  calm,  ever  so  full  of 
sunshine  and  sparkle.  As  a  rule  they 
float  idly  upon  the  water  or  stand 
gravely  Just  beyond  the  li^;>  of  the 
tide  upon  the  sand,  always,  be  it  ob- 
served, facing  the  wind;  or  solemnly 
stalk  hither  and  thither  Inspecting  and 
generally  rejecting  potential  food- 
stuffs. But  here  it  was  as  though  the 
very  spirit  of  life  and  gaiety  had  in- 
fected the  entire  community;  all 
seemed  mad  with  delight  and  the  Joy 
of  living.  It  was  something  new;  a 
change  from  the  dull  daily  round  of 
fishing  at  the  edge  of  the  eternal  sea, 
or  grub-hunting  in  the  furrows  behind 
the  ploughman  in  shoce;  that  prol)a^ 
bly,  was  suflScient  to  account  for  their 
light-hearted  happiness. 

It  was  Indeed  a  scene  of  almost  in- 
conceivable loveliness.  The  presence 
of  sea-gulls  always  improves  a  pictiure; 
in  this  case  they  Idealized  the  scene. 
It  is  a  grievance  to  me  that  though  the 
sea  is  scarcely  more  than  a  stone's 
throw  from  the  garden  wall,  neither 
gull  nor  any  other  seabird  ever  visits 
me  there  to  inspect  the  newly  turned 
earth  for  worms  and  other  delights  of 
terra  flrma.  They  will  follow  the 
plough  In  the  fields.  Why  do  not  birds 
know  who  loves  and  admires  them?  I 
think  some  do,  but  not  guUb.  To-day 
I  had  a  visitor  who  was  quite  fearless. 

Upon  the  garden  path,  not  farther 
than  half-a-dOEen  yards  from  my  feet, 
there  suddenly  alighted  a  very  magnlfl* 
cent  stranger.  He  knew  that  he  mui 
magnificent  ,and  wished  me  to  observe 
the  fact     He  does  not  belong  to  my 


garden,  but  came  to  be  admired.  He 
looked  for  all  the  world  like  a  youth 
strutting  in  a  brand-new  suit  of  dothes 
somewhat  too  stiff  toe  comfiort,  but 
splendidly  cut  and  fitted.  A  male  water- 
wagtail  In  his  courting  dress. 

"Ye  gods,  what  a  magnificent  Uttle 
fellow  you  arer*  I  said,  the  words  half 
extorted  from  me  by  a  feeling  of 
simple  admiration,  and  half  uttered  for 
the  purpose  of  paying  a  compliment 
which  was  obviously  expected  of  me. 
He  heard  and  accepted  the  compliment. 
He  bowed  his  head  and  ran  along;  then 
he  paused,  wagged  his  beautiful  tall, 
and  ran  again.  He  did  not  seek  for 
food;  he  had  come  tor  admiration  and 
had  found  it  I  had  been  accustomed, 
hitherto,  to  look  upon  the  wagtail  as  a 
commonplace  little  person  of  mediocre 
plumage  and  tints  that  were  plain  and 
unattractive  to  the  eye.  But  here— 
could  grays  and  blacks  and  whites  be 
more  beautifully  harmonized?  There 
is  not  a  feather  in  the  wrong  place;  not 
one  bright  tint  among  all  that  shade 
of  gray  and  black,  yet  the  gaudiest  of 
plumage  could  look  no  smarter;  and 
certainly  no  brightly  tinted  bird  could 
match  the  well-dressed  appearance  of 
this  plain-colored  little  creature.  He 
looks  a  perfect  gentleman,  dressed  to 
the  nines  by  a  master  of  the  art,  com- 
plete and  convincing  from  top  to  toe. 

The  robin,  who  is,  as  usual,  in  close 
attendance,  does  not  think  much  of 
him.  Perhaps  he  is  Jealous.  At  any 
rate,  he  goes  for  the  new  arrival,  who^ 
after  a  momentary  demonstration  of 
resistance,  stiflBy  takes  wing  and  disap- 
pears. His  manner  of  departure  sug- 
gests the  idea  that  he  does  not  wish  to 
spoil  his  clothes,  and  that  if  his  collar 
were  not  so  stiff  and  high  he  would 
have  made  a  fight  of  it 

Something  moves  among  the  roots  of 
the  line  of  gooseberry  bushes,  and  a 
tiny  voice  sings  a  soft  little  song— a 
wren;  he  creeps  like  a  mouse  along  the 
ground,    keeping   under   cover   of   the 
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gooseberry  stalks,  and  singing  all  the 
while.  This  is  his  way  of  courting.  A 
pair  of  sparrows  come  squeaking  and 
chattering  into  eyidence.  They  dart 
one  behind  the  oither  from  some  tree- 
bough  and  settle  for  a  moment  on  the 
path.  Out  go  little  Mr.  Sparrow's  wings 
at  the  shoulders,  and  he  struts  around 
his  lady,  both  still  chattering  at  the  top 
of  their  bent.  She  pecks  at  him.  "Don't 
be  such  a  ninny!"  she  says  and  flies  up, 
he  after  her.  He  follows  her  like  a 
shadow;  if  she  turns  in  the  air  he  turns 
at  the  same  instant;  it  as  though  one 
controlled  both  pairs  of  wings;  they 
alight  at  the  instant  and  fly  at  the  in- 
stant; the  unanimity  is  wonderful  and 
their  movements  are  as  quick  as  light 
This  is  hU  way  of  courting,  and  sufla- 
dontly  trying  it  must  be,  one  would 
think,  to  the  lady.  How  many  and  va- 
rious are  the  ways  of  courting  birds! 
Also,  how  dignifled  and  convincing  are 
the  methods  of  some  feathered  gallants 
—of  the  nightingales,  for  instance;  how 
boring  and  uninspired  must  be  the 
courtship  of  others,  such  as  the  pigeon! 
If  I  were  a  lady  of  this  latter  tribe  I 
feel  that  I  could  never  bring  myself  to 
accept  the  hopelessly  monotonous  ad- 
vances of  one  of  the  lovers  of  my  own 
persuasion.  His  incessamt  bowing  and 
deadly-dull  conversation  would  work 
like  madness  on  my  brain,  and  I  should 
beg  him  for  Heaven's  sake  to  be  quiet 
and  leave  me  alone. 

Many  birds  seek  to  compel  the  ad- 
miration of  the  ladies  of  their  kind  by 
feats  of  personal  valor  and  prowess. 
Capercailzies  and  black  grouse  are 
among  these.  Others  are  the  males  of 
certain  branches  of  the  snipe  family; 
but  probably,  the  most  truculent  of  all 
mating  birds  are  the  ruffs,  whose 
spring- tournament  grounds,  after  a 
night  of  competition  for  the  favor  of 
the  onlooking  females,  the  reeves,  re- 
semble a  battlefield  after  a  murderous 
frontal  attack  upon  an  entrenched  po- 
sition.   These  birds  fight  in  pairs,  and 


fight,  frequently  enough,  to  a  finish. 
The  solitary  snipe  is  almost  as  deadly 
during  his  time  of  love  mania.  Should 
any  human  being  be  so  fortunate  as  to 
"assist"  by  his  presnce  at  one  of  these 
tournaments  of  ruff  or  snipe,  he  will 
not  be  noticed  though  he  stand  in  the 
very  centre  of  the  lists  or  walk  about 
through  the  lines  of  the  combatants.  I 
have  been  assured  that  this  is  so  by 
one  who  has  had  the  unique  experience 
of  seeing  the  wonderful  sight 

What  would  not  one  give  to  be  pres- 
ent at  such  a  spectacle!  It  would  be 
worth  while  to  Journey  to  Archangel 
or  thereabouts  to  witness  it,  for  that  is 
where  the  solitaries  hold  their  courts, 
and  the  ruffs  go  as  far  afield  as  the 
snipe  for  their  battles. 

I  have  seen  the  capercailize  in  his 
love-throes.  I  have  seen  him  hurl  splen- 
did challenges  from  the  tops  of  the 
highest  pine  trees  in  mid-forest;  but 
though  I  have  sought  it  often,  I  have 
never  been  fortunate  enough  to  witness 
the  unique  spectacle  of  a  crowd  of 
these  magnificent  birds  actually  fight- 
ing it  out  amongst  themselves  upon  the 
ground.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  their  love 
rivalry  seldom  reaches  this  stage;  their 
hectoring  and  challenging  is  more  for 
show  than  real  business,  and  only  once 
in  a  way  does  passion  rise  with  them 
to  the  boiling-point,  resulting  in  a  gen- 
eral pitched  battle  of  male  birds  in 
some  open  spot  in  mid-forest  I  have 
a  friend  who  has  seen  tliis  sight;  I  have 
never  beard  of  another  so  fortunate. 
The  huge  birds  had  become  excited  to 
the  frantic  point;  all  had  lost  their 
heads  and  were  fighting  grim  duels- 
thirty  of  them  or  more— upon  the 
ground.  They  took  no  notice  of  the 
spectator,  and  they  fought,  some  of 
them,  to  the  death.  Have  you  seen  a 
capercailzie?  He  is  as  large  as  a  tur- 
key, and  game  to  the  backbone;  it  was 
a  battle  of  giants. 

Were  I  a  bird  I  would  rather  be 
courted   by   the  nightingale,   soul-anl- 
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mating  poet  and  diyine  musician  that 
he  is.  We,  in  our  Devonshire  garden, 
though  rich  with  many  singers  of  the 
second  rank,  can  claim  no  familiarity 
with  the  very  highest  songster  of  all 
the  ^ai^e  princeps  of  feathered  vocal- 
ists, the  tenare  prima  assoluto,  the  night- 
ingale. 

You  who  live  over  the  London  streets 
may  hear  him  more  easily  than  I  here 
in  beautiful  Devonshire,  and  this  is  a 
sore  subject  between  Philomel  and  me, 
a  grievance  which  I  suppose  he  will 
never  explain  away,  and  which  I  feel 
that  I  can  never  forgive  him. 

But  I  could  tell  you  of  woods  close 
to  South  Croydon  Station,  of  a  delight- 
ful combe  which  may  be  reached  easily 
in  a  half-hour's  stroll,  where  the  night- 
ingale's delicious  notes  fall  almost  un- 
heeded upon  the  ear,  during  the  month 
of  May,  by  reason  of  the  great  number 
of  these  splendid  singers.  You  may 
count  a  dozen  singing  at  once,  if  you 
will,  and  if  you  stand  in  a  central  po- 
sition. Or  you  may  stalk  one,  which  is 
easily  done  in  the  gathering  gloom  of 
night  I  have  done  this  with  the  Croy- 
don nightingales,  and  It  is  one  of  the 
weirdest  and  most  delightful  experi- 
ences of  my  life.  The  theory  of  stalk- 
ing birds  in  spring  is  this,  that  when 
engaged  in  his  love-song  the  singer  can 
hear  nothing,  perhaps  can  see  as  little. 
Select  your  bird,  therefore,  and  make  a 
start  Take  yonder  outlying  one  sing- 
ing his  great  soul  out  in  the  darkness. 
If  you  have  ever  enjoyed  the  experi- 
ence of  stalking  capercailzies  in  the 
spring  you  will  know  exactly  how  to 
set  about  to  approach  this  grand  music- 
maker  with  the  best  chance  of  coming 
to  close  quarters.  I  will  tell  you  how 
to  do  it  While  you  are  still  at  some 
distance  from  him  walk  quietly  and 
steadily  towards  him;  you  can  do  this 
until  you  are  within  one  hundred  and 
fifty  yards  or  so,  provided  the  **going" 
is  soft  and  you  do  not  make  a  crackling 
noise  as  you  approach,  by  forcing  your 


way  through  a  wood  or  over  tangly  un- 
dergrowth. But  when  you  are  closer 
in,  you  must  begin  to  go  carefully  and 
to  follow  stalking  rules.  Keep  hidden 
as  much  as  possible  by  any  cover  there 
may  be  to  hand;  advance  only  while 
the  song  is  actually  proceeding;  when 
it  stops,  stop  also.  In  this  way,  and  if 
you  go  very  cautiously,  you  may  ap- 
proach, as  I  have  done  many  a  time, 
within  a  yard  of  the  bird  without  his 
becoming  aware  of  your  presence.  Then 
you  may  sit  down,  if  you  will,  and  un- 
less you  sneeze  or  cough,  or  in  some 
other  way  give  him  information  against 
yourself,  you  shall  listen  to  such  a  con- 
cert as  cannot  be  equalled  in  Queen's 
Hall  or  any  other  hall. 

But,  though  these  Croydon  nightin- 
gales sing  wonderfully  and  there  is  as- 
suredly nothing  to  complain  of  in  the 
delicious  music  they  are  ever  ready,  on 
a  propitious  night,  to  pour  out  unstint- 
ingly  into  an  almost  unheeding  world, 
if  one  would  hear  the  nightingale-song 
in  absolute  perfection  he  must  go  north 
to  hear  It  The  birds  that  used  to  sing 
daylong  and  nightlong  in  a  certain  gar- 
den I  knew  and  loved  in  Northern  Rus- 
sia belong  to  a  superior  class  of  vocal- 
ist They  have  a  richer  note,  a  wider 
compass,  and  a  more  varied  song.  They 
are  tamer,  too;  and  you  may  approach 
one  In  daylight  until  you  stand  within 
a  very  few  yards  of  the  twig  upon 
which  he  is  sitting,  yet  the  warbler  will 
sing  on  unheeding;  nay,  I  think  he  both 
sees  and  realizes  that  you  are  listening, 
and  he  is  glad  to  oblige— pleased  enough 
to  have  found  an  appreciative  admirer. 

Do  birds  feel  pride  in  their  song?  I 
think  so.  Watch  a  starling  in  full 
swing,  bdsy  over  his  springtide  vocal 
exercises,  it  is  a  poor  performance; 
but  he  thinks  ever  so  much  of  it  and 
has  not  the  smallest  suspicion  that  he 
is  making  himself  somewhat  ridiculous. 
Probably  his  friends,  and  above  all  his 
lady  friends,  consider  that  he  is  one  of 
the  finest  vocalists  extant  as  he  sits 
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and  squeezes  out  with  immense  solem- 
nity and  pertinacity  his  interminable 
stringrs  of  foolish,  squeaky,  beaky,  un- 
musical notes.  His  one  delicious  whistle 
he  tliinks  nothing  of,  though  it  is 
charming;  he  declares  to  win  with  the 
other.  Then  watch— by  all  that  is  weird 
and  humorous  you  must  watch  this!— 
an  old  male  rook  sitting  and  singing 
80lm  in  a  tree.  He  is  pouring  forth  his 
spring-elated  soul  in  gushing  melody, 
so  he  firmly  believes.  His  music  affects 
him  Tery  much,  and  he  sways  and 
sidles  on  his  branch  as  he  sings,  over- 
come with  emotion.  But  listen  to  the 
song.  Ye  gods,  here  is  a  grotesque  mat- 
ter indeed!  Now  it  is  like  a  parrot 
practising  his  word-drill;  now  it  is  like 
an  aged  man  croaking  in  pain;  now  an 
elf  laughing;  now  an  undisguised  caw 
reminds  the  listener  of  the  real  Identity 
of  the  performer;  now  there  is  a  series 
of  indescribable,  inimiitable  sounds, 
which  are  doubtless  the  supreme  effort 
of  the  poor  old  croaker,  and  which  pos- 
sibly convince  his  listening  mate  that 
he  is  really  a  very  fine  fellow  and  a 
splendid  singer,  but  which  compel  the 
listening  human  to  end  the  concert 
through  the  medium  of  a  missile,  lest 
all  the  better  performers  in  the  garden 
be  driven  away  to  sing  elsewhere.  It 
is  certainly  impossible  to  hear  their 
own  voices  while  this  sort  of  thing  con- 
tiues.  Is  that  the  reason  for  the  general 
silence  while  old  Mattre  Corbeau  is  on 
the  war-path?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
believe  everyone  is  listening,  and 
laughing  at  his  efforts. 

Then  watch  those  two  cock  chaf- 
finches answering  one  another.  One 
sings  Ills  stave  and  listens;  the  other 
replies  with  the  very  same  song,  note 
for  note.  The  first  repeats  Ills  version. 
"There!  you  can't  do  it  like  that!"  he 
seems  to  say,  and  listens  again. 

"Can't  I?"  says  his  rival,  and  trolls 
out  the  self -same  phrase. 

Probably  after  a  while  they  will  ap- 
proach one  another,  and  there  will  be 


a  short  sharp  fight,  for  chafiinches  are 
quarrelsome  folk;  they  will  fight  be- 
cause neither  will  admit  that  the  other 
can  sing,  while  each  considers  himself 
the  subllmest  ot  vocalists.  It  is  Handel 
and  Paganinl  over  again. 

There  is  a  thrush  which  lives  in  a 
field  close  by  whose  favorite  pastime  It 
is  to  puzzle  and  baffle  the  Autocrat.  It 
has  learned  a  whistle  which  Is  for  all 
the  world  like  a  human  being  calling 
up  his  dog.  The  Autocrat,  being  a  per- 
son of  tender  age  and  most  friendly  in 
his  attitude  towards  every  sympathetic 
stranger,  is  as  yet  anxious  to  display 
his  friendliness  by  responding  to  every 
whistle  he  hears.  He  rapidly  gallops  in 
the  direction  from  which  he  believes 
the  call  to  come.  I  am  sure  the  timish 
knows  tills;  for  as  surely  as  the  Auto- 
crat enters  that  particular  field,  so 
surely  does  the  mischievous. bird  aban- 
don every  other  note  of  his  gamut  In 
order  to  practise  his  dog  whistle,  to  the 
Autocrat's  dally  confusion  and  puzzle- 
ment, and  to  the  great  and  wasteful 
expenditure  of  his  breath  in  careering 
hither  and  thither  in  search  of  the  sup- 
posed friend  desirous  of  his  company. 
Another  thrush— one  of  the  many  in 
our  garden— has,  I  suppose,  at  some 
period  of  his  career  lived  within  hail 
of  a  poultry  run,  for  he  uses  in  his 
daily  song  the  most  perfect  imitation  of 
a  distressed  chicken  of  tender  age.  He 
has  taken  me  in  many  a  time,  and  I 
feel  sure  that  if  any  naturally  sympa- 
thetic old  hen  happened  to  be  within 
hearing,  the  piteous  call  would  set  her 
running  hither  and  tliither  in  tender 
anxiety  for  the  supposed  belated 
one. 

This  thrush,  when  he  has  repeated 
this  imitation  several  times,  has  a  habit 
of  singing  a  delicious  phrase  which 
sounds  like  "Me  do  it,"  as  though  he 
were  proud  of  his  accomplishment  and 
wished  to  impress  upon  one  that  he 
was  the  author  of  the  feat  I  have 
heard   many   variants  upon  this   last 
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call;  most  thrushes  have  a  phrase  some- 
thiug  like  it;  one  I  know  sings,  "You*ll 
do  it,  you'll  do  it;  only  try,  only  try  I" 
A  grand  fellow  he  Is,  and  the  bearer 
of  an  encouraging  message  of  persever- 
ance. 

But  there  are  limitations  to  one's  love 
for  this  bracing  preacher.  He  is  a  ter- 
rible fellow  for  rearing  immense  fam- 
ilies of  strawberry-eating  fledgelings. 
I  am  prepared  to  feed  one  family  per 
annum;  it  is  fair  payment  for  his  de- 
licious singing,  which  he  gives  unstint- 
ing from  February  to  July;  but  when 
he  springs  a  second  covey  upon  us  we 
are  Inclined  to  be  less  lavish  in  our 
praises  of  his  splendid  vocalism.  The 
little  rascals  eat  more  than  their  share 
of  the  fruit  Anytliing  we  would  save 
for  ourselves  must  be  carefully  netted, 
and  even  then  a  daily  tour  of  the  nets 
is  necessary  in  order  that  sundry  fat 
little  thieves  may  be  released  from  the 
meshes  in  which  they  lie  tangled  and 
frightened  to  death,  victims  to  gour- 
mandism.  If  left  where  greed  has  landed 
them,  they  would  inevitably  fall  a  prey 
to  that  ogre  of  their  tribe,  Thomas  the 
cat  Thomas  has  eaten  one  or  two  who 
have  fallen  thus  between  the  devil  and 
the  deep  sea,  and  in  the  foolishness  of 
a  tender  heart  I  have  been  sorry  rather 
than  glad.  For  when  all  is  said  and 
done,  though  strawberries  are  good  and 
very  good,  one  thrush  is  worth  all  the 
strawberries  he  can  eat  in  their  short 
season,  even  though  we  throw  a  few 
currants  and  cherries  into  the  balance 
with  them.  Garge  the  gardener  does 
not  think  so.  He  would  shoot  or  trap 
every  bird  in  the  garden  if  he  were  al- 
lowed. Garge  thinks  no  more  of  the 
«ong  of  the  birds  than  Mr.  Punch's  old 
huntsman  did  of  the  scent  of  flowers; 
this  huntsman  requested  to  be  in- 
formed how  any  hounds  could  be  ex- 
pected to  stick  to  the  scent  "when  all 
they  stinkln'  violets  were  in  bloom." 
Garge  does  not  see  how  we  can  expect 
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to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  the  earth  in  their 
season  **with  all  they  bawling  thrushes 
about" 

Yet  with  all  the  breeding  that  goes 
on  year  by  year  among  the  bird  com- 
munity in  the  garden,  there  are  not  so 
very  many  thrushes  and  blackbirds. 
Indeed,  this  sweet  summer  season  that 
is  unfolding  hour  by  hour  to-day,  began 
with  but  a  couple  of  old  pairs  or  so  of 
each;  where,  then,  are  the  young  fam- 
ilies that  were  so  rampant  among  the 
fruit  bushes  last  year?  Well,  I  think 
there  is  an  etiquette  among  these  birds, 
that  each  pair  is  to  be  left  to  its  own 
beat  and  may  not  be  disturbed.  For 
one  season  each  family  of  youngsters  is 
allowed  to  feast  (at  my  expense)  in 
their  parents'  claim;  at  the  end  of  it 
they  must  go  elsewhere,  and  peg  out  a 
beat  for  themselves.  Shall  we  complain 
or  thank  Heaven  that  the  old  pairs  re- 
main to  sing  to  us  and  eat  our  fruit, 
and  to  rear  ravenous  fledgelings  upon 
the  increment  that  this  red  soil  gives  us? 
I  think  we  will  thank  Heaven,  and  that 
heartily.  I  am  writing  at  midnight; 
blackbirds,  thrushes,  the  chaffinches, 
the  robins,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity are  silent  for  a  very  few  hours; 
but  even  at  this  hour  I  can  hear  a  little 
voice  from  the  marshland  below,  be- 
tween sea  and  garden;  a  little  voice 
that  is  upraised  night  long  and  every 
night  at  this  season,  like  a  little  silver 
bridge  to  Join  the  songtide  of  even  with 
the  peeans  of  morning;  it  is  the  sedge- 
warbler,  who  can  sing,  I  take  it,  a  mil- 
lion bars  without  a  breath,  and  sing 
them  well,  too!  At  about  three  or 
earlier  the  gulls  will  awaken  the  great 
singers;  the  old  thrush  that  sits  in  the 
elm  will  sudden  troll  out  his  "Oh,  the 
Jolly  time!  See  my  missus!  She'll  do 
it:"— and  then,  well,  another  day  will 
awake,  dew-eyed,  and  run  its  delicious 
course  in  the  chorus  of  birds,  the  scent 
of  roses,  the  shimmering  warmth  of  the 
suu-klssed  breath  of  early  summer. 
Fred.  V^lmhaxc. 
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The  world  said  that  Augustus  Pey- 
ton-Pllkington  was  a  superior  person, 
a  man  of  culture  and  conduct.  Accwd- 
^g  to  Jack  Anstruther,  his  brother-in- 
law  (whose  opinion,  by  the  way,  is  not 
entitled  to  much  consideration),  old  Gus 
took  himself  too  seriously;  but  Jack 
admitted  the  superiority  with  a 
Guardsman's  sneer.  A  bit  of  a  prig— 
I  quote  Jack— proud  as  Lucifer;  Ux 
the  rest,  a  useful  "sort"  in  his  country, 
a  fair  sportsman,  and— here  the  brother 
smiled  genially— a  courteous  and  de- 
voted husband,  who  had  married  Betty 
Anstruther  for  love,  and  love  alone. 
None  the  less,  we  have  heard  a  crusted 
family  joke  to  the  effect  that  Augustus 
need  never  stand,  because  it  was  so 
easy  for  him  to  sit— on  Betty! 

For  seven  consecutive  seasons  (ever 
since  the  death  of  old  Peyton-Pilking- 
ton,  who  represenited  the  Northern  Di- 
vision of  Slowshire  during  thirty  years) 
Augustus  and  liis  wife  had  occupied 
one  of  those  comfortable  mansions  in 
Portman  Square  which  would  seem  to 
have  been  specially  designed  to  shelter 
those  who,  albeit  neither  great  nor  il- 
lustrious, are  negatively  conspicuous 
by  the  absence  of  blemish.  The  Peyton- 
Pilkingtons,  for  instance,  harbored  no 
insanity,  x\xx  oftber  dreadful  taint;  they 
neither  drank  to  excess,  nor  gambled, 
nor  made  love  to  wives  other  than  their 
own.  We  may  speak  of  them,  there- 
fore, as  the  bricks  and  mortar  of  the 
Empire— not  its  pillars  of  state,  not  its 
gay  and  meretricious  ornaments,  but 
the  stuff  out  of  wliich  walls,  or  monu- 
ments, are  fashioned.  Such  folk  have 
a  nice  contempt  for  mere  fashion  and 
fortune.  Men  and  women— I  quote  Miss 
Anastasia,  the  maiden  aunt  of  Augus- 
tus—come and  go,  flitting  hither  and 
thither  like  the  gorgeous  insects  of  a 


garish  day,  but  the  Peyton-Pilkingtons 
remain! 

Consider,  then,  the  constematioD 
wliich  filtered  slowly  tlirough  the 
varied  sti-ata  of  town  and  country  so- 
ciety when  it  became  known  that  Au- 
gustus had  let— for  twenty-one  years— 
the  ancient  manor  of  Little  Pilkington« 
had  sold  the  lease  of  the  Portman 
Square  mansion,  and  had  settled  down 
"somewhere,  my  dear,"  in— Batter- 
sea! 

Jack  Anstruther  told  Mayfair  that 
Gus  had  been  fleeced  by  the  wolves  of 
Capel  Court  The  essential  facts  are 
these:  Heavy  death  duties,  an  estate 
charged  with  large  annuities,  and  a 
steady  fall  in  rents,  had  driven  Augus- 
tus into  the  Kaffir  Market  He  bad 
made  some  judicious  investments,  iHth 
which  the  Transvaal  war  played  havoc. 
To  retrieve  his  losses  our  Slowshire 
squire  plunged  headlong  into  the  wild 
waves  of  speculation,  and  was  sub- 
merged! 

Practically  nothing  was  left  save  his 
wife*s  small  income  of  five  hundred  a 
year,  strictly  settled  upon  herself,  and 
the  Peyton-Pilkington  honor.  Augustus 
paid  his  creditors  in  full,  and  then  hid 
himself  in  Albert  Bridge  Road,  whence 
he  refused  to  budge.  One  day  he  told 
his  Elizabeth  that  he  was  like  to  die  of 
a  punishment  known  to  travellers  in 
China  as  Ling,  or  Death  by  the  Thou- 
sand Cuts.  The  poor  fellow  vowed  that 
his  friends  cut  his  acquaintance; 
whereas  he  cut  theirs,  being  deaf  and 
dumb  and  blind  with  resentment  Nor 
did  this  honorably  discharged  bank- 
rupt reckon  as  an  asset  his  wife's  love, 
for,  to  tell  the  truth,  her  cheerful  ac- 
ceptance of  adversity  much  annoyed 
him. 

'*How  can  you  laugh " 
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•*My  dearest,  we  might  be  so  much 
w(N*8e  off." 

"We  might  be  lepers  starving  In  Mo- 
lokai,  no  doubt." 

"Perhaps  they  laugh— sometimes," 
said  Bllzabeth. 

As  the  months  passed  he  resented 
more  and  more  her  "kowtow"  to  pov- 
erty. She  took  a  puerile  Interest  In 
papering  and  painting  her  bedroom; 
she  attended  a  cooking  class;  she  wrote 
short  stories— not,  alas!  available  for 
publication.  Augustus  ate  the  dainty 
food  she  prepared,  murmuring:  "That 
you,  an  Anstruther,  should  bake  and 
baste!" 

"Others,  Augustus " 

"My  love,  I  am  not  interested  at  pres- 
ent in— others." 

To  gratify  a  whim  of  his  she  often 
wore  her  diamond  stars,  wliiqh  he  had 
given  her  on  their  marriage. 

"When  you  wear  them,"  he  said  one 
night,  "I  recognize  my  wife." 

"Oh,  that  hurts,"  she  protested. 

He  had  the  grace  to  apologize,  and 
explain:  "They  take  my  eye  from  this, 
and  this"— he  indicated,  with  depreca- 
tory forefinger,  the  Japanese  carpet 
and  the  drawing-room  furniture:  a 
"parlor"  set,  "elegantly"  upholstered. 

"If  you  would  let  me  sell  them  I 
could  make  you  so  much  more  comfort- 
able. They  are  worth— I  mean  they 
would  fetch— four  hundred  pounds." 

"And  they  cost  jUBt  double,  Eliza- 
beth. You  have  been  to  some  con- 
founded pawnbroker.  Now,  mark  me, 
I  beg  you  to  wear  your  stars  every 
night" 

**With  hashed  mutton?" 

"With  tripe,  if  necessary." 

She  obeyed,  smiling,  although  a  close 
observer  might  liave  a  glimpse  of  tears. 

Perhaps  the  parlor-maid  chattered  to 
the  cook  of  the  gems;  and  the  cook  may 
have  told  her  young  man,  who  prattle<l 
much  and  often  in  disreputable  tav- 
erns. At  any  rate,  upon  one  never-to- 
be-forgotten  night  burglars  broke  into 
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the  small  house  in  Albert  Bridge  Road, 
carrying  off  Elizabeth's  diamonds  and 
a  fur-lined  overcoat  which  Augustus 
wore  when  the  wind  blew  keen  and 
raw  from  the  river.  This  cruel  kicking 
of  those  who  were  already  prostrate 
roused  Augustus  to  action.  Indeed,  he 
and  the  police  worked  to  such  good  pur- 
pose that  one  of  the  thieves  was  ar- 
rested and  in  due  time  convicted.  At 
the  moment  of  arrest  this  fellow  was 
impudently  arrayed  in  Augustus's  fur* 
lined  coat;  unhappily,  the  diamonds 
were  not  found  on  his  person,  nor  in  any 
of  his  haunts.  The  trial  excited  atten- 
tion because  the  prisoner  proved  a  fa- 
mous character.  Indeed,  Augustus  was 
given  to  understand  that  in  a  sense  he 
had  been  honored  by  this  great  artist's 
visit.  "As  a  rule  'e  don't  go  tor  to 
crack  no  small  cribs,"  said  the  detec- 
tive who  had  captured  him.  "Why,  sir, 
we  know  that  *e  was  the  brains  o'  the 
great  bond  robbery.  Never  'eard  of  It? 
Why,  Gawd  bless  my  bones  and  body, 
in  the  Yard  we've  talked  of  nothing 
else  for  the  lawst  month.  No;  we 
never  got  'old  o'  the  stuff.  That's  the 
worst  o'  them  negotiable  securities. 
•Ow  much?  Why,  sixty  thousand 
pound!" 

Somehow  these  figures  lingered  in 
Augustus's  memory;  partly,  no  doubt, 
because  they  represented,  more  or  less, 
the  sum  he  had  lost  in  the  Kaffir  Mar- 
ket, the  payment  of  which  had  entailed 
such  disastrous  sacrifices.  Sixty  thou- 
sand pounds!  He  repeated  the  words 
as  he  drove  home  on  a  'bus  alter  the 
famous  cracksman  had  received  his 
sentence;  and  at  dinner,  when  his 
Elizabeth  asked  him  what  he  would 
like— a  choice  between  chops  and  curry 
being  Implied— he  murmured  abstract- 
edly: "Sixty  thousand  pounds!" 

After  dinner,  his  Elizabeth  being  en- 
grossed with  domestic  duties,  Augustus 
went,  as  was  his  habit,  to  smoke  a  pii>e 
in  the  room  which  the  parlor-maid 
called  the  "libery";  and  passing  down 


the  narrow  passage  he  marked  with  a 
frown  the  fur  coat  upon  its  peg.  With 
a  frown,  because  the  Judge  had  said  a 
scatliing  word  upon  the  unwisdom  of 
leaving  sable-lined  coats  in  passages 
upon  the  Surrey  side  of  the  river.  Au- 
gustus took  down  what  the  papers  had 
described  as  a  magnificent  garment, 
and  returned  to  the  dining-room  for  the 
pepper-pot,  wisely  reflecting  that  moths 
may  destroy  when  thieves  cannot  break 
through  and  steal.  Then  he  carefully 
examined  his  coat,  feeling  in  the  pock- 
ets (whch  contained  nothing),  and  not- 
ing with  satisfaction  that  the  beauiful 
fur  was  none  the  worse  for  a  thiers 
wear  and  tear.  Presently  a  wrinkle  in 
the  dark-blue  cloth  caught  his  eye.  Me- 
chanically he  began  to  smooth  it  out 
with  his  long,  finely  shaped  fingers. 
And  so  doing  he  was  sensible  that 
something  lay  between  the  cloth  and 
the  fur  lining.  A  minute  later  he  was 
staring  intently  at  a  small  piece  of 
paper,  a  baggage  receipt,  upon  which 
was  inscribed  in  pencil,  6ne  handbag, 
a  date,  and  the  sum  paid— tu'pence. 

Why  had  the  famous  cracksman  hid- 
den this  receipt  so  carefully?  Obvi- 
ously, because  the  bag  to  be  reclaimed 
must  hold  some  article  of  superlative 
value.  What?  Why,  Elizabeth's  dia- 
monds, to  be  sure.  Augustus  smiled 
blandly,  for  he  was  refiecting  that  he, 
Augustus  Peyton-Pllkington,  would 
succeed  where  the  experts  of  Scotland 
Yard  had  failed.  But  if  the  bag  con- 
tained no  diamonds 

A  minute  afterwards  the  front  door 
slammed  violently.  Augustus  was  on 
his  way  to  Waterloo  Station,  with  a 
scent  breast-high  in  his  nostrils! 

II. 

When  he  returned  with  the  bag,  about 
an  hour  later,  Augustus  begged  his 
Blizabeth  to  go  to  bed.  He  had  lett^is 
to  write,  he  said,  and  did  not  wish  to 
l>e  disturbed.    Betty  kissed  him  some- 


what wistfully,  and  hoped  that  the  loss 
of  her  diamonds  was  not  distressing 
her  dear  man  too  much;  for  her  part, 
she  added,  she  was  quite  resigned  and 
never  expected  to  see  them  again. 

"My  dear,"  said  Augustus,  **you  show 
a  truly  Christian  spirit;  yet  I  predict 
that  the  diamonds  will  be  found;  and, 
when  found,  I  may  consider  the  pro- 
priety of  doing  what  you  have  urged  me 
repeatedly  to  do:  of— er— In  short— sell- 
lug  them.  Four  hundred  pounds  would 
»» 

"Gome  in  handy."  smiled  Elizabeth. 

"Would  relieve  our  immediate  neces- 
sities," answered  Augustus;  he  had 
been  chairman  of  the  Slowshire  County 
Hospital.    "Goodnight,  dearest  Betty." 

Alone  in  his  room,  Augustus  exam- 
ined the  prize.  It  was  locked,  but  a 
stout  screwdriver  soon  opened  it.  Au- 
gustus shook  out  the  contents  upon  the 
hearthrug,  looking  eagerly  for  the  fa- 
miliar shagreen  case,  which,  alas!  was 
not  to  be  seen.  No  matter.  Would  a 
burglar,  and  on^  at  the  top  of  his  pro- 
fession, keep  incriminating  evidence? 
He  was  a  fool  to  look  for  the  case. 
Without  doubt  he  would  find  the 
stones,  unset,  in  some  small  leather 
bag.  With  feverish  fingers  he  searched 
diligently,  and  found  nothing  of  greater 
value  than  half-a-dozen  shirts  and 
some  shaving^tackle.  Augustus  felt 
that  his  eyes  were  smarting  with  dis- 
appointment He  went  through  the 
small  pile  of  clothes  again,  and  found 
in  the  torn  lining  of  a  waistcoat  a  dis- 
colored threepenny  bit!  This  small  coin 
broke  the  back  of  expectation.  Augus- 
tus rose  from  his  knees  and  fell  limply 
into  an  armchair. 

Preseotiy  his  eye  fell  upon  the  empty 
bag.  It  was  not  a  common  bag,  being 
made,  evidently  to  order,  of  the  stout- 
est leather.  Augustus  picked  It  up. 
There  wag  room  at  the  bottom  for  a 
dozen  necklaces.  With  a  penknife  he 
ripped  out  the  canvas  lining,  plunged 
his  hand  into  the  bag,  and  drew  forth. 


uot  the  diamonds,  but  a  huge  packet  of 
bouds— the  missing  tK),OOOL! 

At  first  he  rejoiced;  but  when,  on 
lurther  search,  it  became  evident  tliat 
Elizabeth's  diamonds  were  not  in  or 
under  the  bonds,  his  Joy  at  another's 
good  fortune  became  less  exuberant. 
Later,  after  more  thought,  Joy  fled  al- 
together, scourged  out  of  sight  by  envy 
and  disappointment  The  bonds  belonged 
to  a  rich  stockbroker,  to  whom  the  loss 
had  been  a  mere  pin's  prick.  And  now 
Jade  Fortune  restcNred  to  Dives  what 
he  had  scarcely  missed,  and  withheld 
from  Lazarus  crumbs  which  might 
save  him  from  starving. 

For  an  hour  this  injustice  bit  deep 
into  the  soul  of  Augustus.  The  fact 
that  Dives  was  a  mighty  dealer  in 
South  African  mining  stocks  increased 
our  poor  friend's  tribulation, 

*'Ill-gotten  gold,"  quoth  Augustus, 
eyeing  the  pile  of  bonds.  "I  would 
stake  my  life  that  some  of  it  is  mine!'* 

He  began  to  finger  the  bonds>  listen- 
ing with  a  strange  smile  upon  his  face 
to  the  soft,  sibilant  rustle  of  the  paper. 
Then  he  counted  them.  The  sixty  thou« 
sand  pounds  were  there— every  penny. 
Negotiable  securities— that  was  the 
phrase  the  detective  used— easily  trans- 
muted into  aught  the  heart  might  de- 
sire. 

"If  he  went  abroad  with  Betty " 

He  started  guiltily,  eyeing  the  door. 
Waa  it  possible  that  he— Ae— was  of  no 
finer  clay  than  the  man  who  had  been 
condemned  that  day  to  five  years'  penal 
servitude? 

Augustus  closed  his  eyes,  but  uncon- 
sciously he  gripped  the  bonds  more 
tightly. 

Suppose  that  he  were  not  Augustus 
Feyton-Pilkington.  For— for  the  fun 
of  the  thing  let  him  pretend  to  be  an 
unscrupulous  rascal.  Gould  the  bonds 
be  traced?  Never!  The  man  at  the 
cloak-room  had  not  glanced  at  him 
when  he  pushed  the  bag  across  the 
counter.    The  famous  cracksman  might 


make  a  shrewd  guess,  but  what  could 
he  prove?  Another  man,  too,  might 
count  himself  Justified  in  borrowing 
some  of  his  money,  for  a  brief  season. 
An  operator  of  experience  could  double 
sixty  thousand  pounds  in  a  year!  But 
then  the  bonds  would  have  to  be  used 
for  collateral  security.  That  would  be 
dangerous.  No;  the  safer  plan  would  be 
to  sell  the  bonds  in  Paris  or  Hamburg, 
and  then,  when  he  had  reaped  his  har- 
vest, return  the  sixty  thousand  pounds 
to  its  owner. 

He  put  his  hand  to  his  forehead,  and 
found  that  it  was  cold  and  we«t  with 
perspiration. 

Sixty  thousand  pounds!  What  did  it 
mean?  Why— the  old  life:  the  pleasant 
yesterdays,  the  swirl  of  salmon  rivers, 
the  scent  of  heather,  the  cheery  ga4:her- 
ings  at  the  covert  side,  and  the  power 
and  pride  of  a  county  magnate.  Au- 
gustus walked  to  the  window,  pulled 
aside  the  curtains,  and  flung  up  the 
sash.  Outside  the  snow  was  falling 
sparsely;  the  lamps  gleamed  palely, 
throwing  yellow  circles  upon  the  chill 
obscurity  around  them;  the  pavement 
gleamed  white  in  front  of  the  house; 
then  the  white  melted  imperceptibly 
into  gray,  and  from  gray  into  black. 

"By  God!"  said  Augustus,  "I'll  do  it." 

He  shut  the  window  and  laughed.  He 
was  tingling  with  excitement,  with  a 
new  and  alluring  sensation.  "Do  they 
do  it  for  this?"  he  wondered,  as  he 
bundled  the  bonds  into  a  black  enam- 
elled box  labelled  Peyton^Pilklngton 
Estate.  "Does  ii:  grip  them  like  this?" 
The  human  mind,  he  reflected,  was  a 
strange  tiling.  A  man  might  climb  and 
climb,  over  inconceivable  obistacles,  till 
he  stood  on  dizzy  heights— and  then  fall 
into  some  bottomless  abyss. 

It  was  now  hard  on  midnight,  but 
Augustus,  feeling  particularly  wide- 
awake, put  coal  on  the  fire,  tobacco  into 
his  pipe,  and  settled  himself  in  a  cosy 
chair.  At  this  moment  he  heard  a 
timid  tap  at  the  door;  then,  obedient  to 
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a  somewhat  testy  "Come  in,"  Elizabeth 
crossed  the  threshold. 

*'I  am  so— so— nervous  to-night,"  she 
said  excitedly. 

Augustus  nodded  kindly,  feminine 
weakness  being  a  tribute  to  masculine 
strength. 

"My  dear  child,"  he  said,  "co^lpo8e 
yourself!" 

Elizabeth  laid  a  pretty  hand     upon 
what  had  been  described  as  the  Pey- 
ton-Pilkington  forehead  with  a  gesture 
indescribably    maternal.      Having    no 
children,  she  was  constrained  to  lavish 
upon  her  husbfand  those  delicate  and 
innumerable    caresses    which    seldom 
provoke  acknowledgment,  and  are  for 
the  most  part  forgotten  till  the  tender 
touch    makes    itself    an    Imperishable 
memory,  because  felt  no  more.    Augus- 
tus was  moved  to  take  that  gentle  hand 
within  his  own  and  pat  it  softly. 
"My  poor  Betty,"  he  said. 
Elizabeth  burst  into  tears. 
Augustus— let  us  give  him  what  cred- 
it is  due— was  genuinely  distressed,  be- 
cause  Elizabeth,    despite   a   soft   and 
sympathetic   disposition,    was   not  an 
emotional  woman.     Or,  to  be  precise, 
she  denied  emotion  its   commonplace 
expression.     If  wives  understood  the 
true  power  of  tears,  they  would  flow 
but  rarely. 
"What  troubles  you?"  he  asked. 
She  knelt  down  at  his  side,  raising  her 
face  to  his.    By  the  soft  glow  of  lamp 
and  Are  some  of  the  lines  which  care 
had  traced  upon  her  delicate  skin  be- 
came invisible;  ber  cheeks  were  faintly 
flushed;  her  eyes  were  suffused  with  a 
light  of  other  and  happier  days.    So  she 
had  knelt,  so  she  had  looked  upon  that 
evening,  long  ago,  when  he  had  asked 
her  to  be  his  wife.    For  a  moment— so 
surprising  are  the  pranks  which  mem- 
ory will  play— the  present  was  obliter- 
ated: he  saw  himself  a  young  man,  the 
head  of  an  honorable  and  ancient  fam- 
ily, one  willing  to  accept  and  execute 
the  responsibilities  of  his  position,  and 


he  saw  her,  the  sweet  maid,  surrender- 
ing her  life  to  his.  Even  when  she 
spoke  the  spell  was  not  lifted,  because 
the  silvery  quality  of  the  voice  re- 
mained constant  as  its  owner. 

"I  am  not  poor,"  she  whispered,  "be- 
cause I  have  you.  Oh,  Augustus,  I  feel 
that  I  have  failed,  that  I  have  not  done 
my  part  Our  love  has  not  stood  the 
supreme  test.  We  have  drifted  apart. 
Yes;  indeed,  indeed  it  is  so.  I  have  been 
a  hindrance,  not  a  help.  And  to-night 
you  told  me  that  you  did  not  wish  to  be 
disturbed.  That  meant,  dear,  that  I, 
your  wife,  could  and  did  disturb  you 
—that  my  presence  was  less  to  you  than 
my  absence.  And  when  we  were  pros- 
perous It  was  not  so.  You  said  that  1 
helped  you  with  your  work.  Do  yoo 
remember  that  you  always  liked  me  to 
sit  near  you  when  you  were  composing 
your  speeches  or  writing  your  letters? 
I  did  not  disturb  you  then." 
Augustus  coughed  uneasily. 
"When  our  bad  times  came,"  she  con- 
tinued softly,  "I  hoped  that  they  would 
bring  us  even  more  closely  together— 
that  you  would  need  me  more  than  be- 
fore. TThat  was  my  conceit,  my  Igno- 
rance. You  need  a  clever  wife  now"— 
she  was  thinking  of  the  **unavailable 
manuscripts"— "a  true  helpmeet." 

Augustus  raised  her,  rising  himself, 
so  that  they  stood  upon  the  shabby  car- 
pet face  to  face,  although  his  head  tow- 
ered high  above  hers. 

"If  I  could  only  help  you,"  she  mur- 
mured, "as  you  have  helped  me." 

He  made  her  sit  in  his  chair:  an  ac- 
tion not  without  significance— to  her. 
Then  he  said  slowly,  "Have  I  helped 
you,  Betty?" 

As  he  put  the  question  he  answered 
it,  without  compromise.  He  had  not 
helped  her  in  the  sense  she  meant.  No, 
not  once.  In  silence  be  listened  to  a 
long  and  slightly  inarticulate  recital  of 
what,  in  sober  truth,  he  had  left  un- 
done. When  she  had  finished  lie  leaned 
against  the    mantelpiece,  so  that  bis 
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face  lay  in  the  shadow.  For  the  first 
time  he  was  unwilling  to  meet  iiis 
wife's  eyes. 

"Betty,"  he  stammered,  "are  you  not 
cH^-confounding  p-p-practice  with  p-p- 
precept?"  Then,  using  simpler  words, 
he  said  quickly,  *'I  have  not  done  these 
things  you  give  me  credit  for;  I  have 
only  said  them." 

Elizabeth  smiled— the  Misses  Peytou- 
Pilkington,  Augustus's  maiden  aunts, 
said  that  Elizabeth's  smile  had  **qual- 
ity"— and  shook  her  head.  *'It  is  just 
like  you  to  say  that,"  she  remarked 
with  emphasis. 

"You  do  not  know  me  at  all."  His 
cheek  flushed  in  the  shadows  because 
her  silence  was  so  eloquent  When  he 
dared  to  look  at  her  he  saw  that  her 
housewifely  eye  had  noted  the  bag.  He 
read  interrogation  in  the  glance  she 
turned  from  it  to  him,  and  was  not  un- 
willing to  welcome  a  suspension  of  pro- 
ceedings which  had  become  amazingly 
involved. 
"Where  did  that  fat  bag  come  from?" 
He  told  the  story  from  beginning  to 
end,  without  mention  of  the  bonds. 

"I  understand,"  said  Elizabeth.  "You 
wanted  to  surprise  me.  How  dear  of 
you!  You  made  certain  the  diamonds 
were  in  the  bag.  That  is  why  you  did 
not  wish  to  be  disturbed.  And  perhaps 
you  wished  to  bear  the  burden  of  dis- 
appointment alone.  Oh,  Augustus!  how 
can  you  say  that  I  do  not  know 
you?" 

She  rose  up  and  kissed  liim;  but  he 
returned  the  kiss  perfunctorily. 

"And,  really  and  truly,"  she  whis- 
pered, "I  do  not  care— at  le^st,  not 
much.  If  the  price  of  a  virtuous  wife 
is  far  above  rubies,  is  not  a  kind  and 
tender  husband  a  greater  possession 
than  all  the  diamonds  of  Golconda? 
You  have  opened  my  eyes.  I  see  now 
that  you  have  been  worrying  yourself 
to  death  because  you  thought  that  I 
cared.      I    don't— I    don't.      We    have 


work— with  your  great  talents  you 
must  soon  get  work— we  shall  have 
more  than  enough." 

"Work?"  Augustus  spoke  without 
Jinimation.  "I  have  a  plan.  I  think  I 
can  borrow  a  sum  sufficient  to  start  me 
in  business.  We  shall  pay  off  the  mort- 
gage, and  live  once  more  in  Portman 
Square." 

"Bother  Portman  Square!"  said  Eliza- 
beth. "I  do  not  like  to  advise  you,  dear, 

but " 

"I  have  always  asked  for  your  ad- 
vice. (He  liad  seldom  taken  it.)  "Pray 
speak  freely." 

"Then  I  say,  don't  borrow  unless  the 
certainty  of  returning  the  loan  is  abso- 
lute; and  it  never  is  quite  absolute— is 
it?— in  business." 

She  blushed,  because  some  of  her 
own  money  which  was  not  in  settle- 
ment had  been  borrowed  by  Augustus 
and  lost. 

"Nothing   is— er— certain,"    said    Au- 
gustus. 
"Please  don't  borrow,"  she  pleaded. 
Augustus  rose  and  went  to  the  box 
upon  which  was  inscribed,  "The  Pey- 
ton-Pi Ikington  Estate." 

"I  found  these  at  the  bottom  of  the 
bag,"  he  said.    "I  shall  return  them  to 

the  owner  to-morrow,  but " 

He  paused,  for  Elizabeth  was  smil- 
ing. She  did  not  understand.  Would 
she  ever  understand? 

"Good  gracious!"  she  exclaimed,  fin- 
gering the  crisp  papers,  "why  did  you 
not  tell  me  this  wonderful  news  at 
once?  I  suppose  it  is  impossible  for  a 
woman  to  realize  what  it  means.  Oh, 
Augustus,  what  a  delightful  moment 
it  will  be  when  you  give  these  back  to 
their  owner!     I  do  envy  you  that!" 

'"Then  you  shall  do  it,"  he  said  sud- 
denly; and,  when  she  protested,  he  in- 
sisted, refusing  to  take  "No"  for  an 
answer.  A  few  minutes  later  they 
went  upstairs  together,  and  Elizabeth 
was  soon  fast    asleep;    but  Augustus 


enough  to  live  on;  and  when  you  get  lay  awake. 
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Next  day,  as  soon  as  breakfast  was 
over,  Elizabeth  went  into  the  City. 
Nl|;ht  had  hardened  Augustus's  reso- 
lution not  to  touch  the  bonds  again, 
and  he  was  able  to  plead  indisposition 
as  an  excuse  for  not  accompanying 
her.  Indeed,  he  looked  wretchedly  ill 
—quite  unfit  to  brave  a  cutting  east 
wind  and  streets  sodden  with  new- 
fallen  snow.  Accordingly,  Elizabeth 
set  forth  alone,  in  a  hansom,  tightly 
clutching  a  brown-paper  parcel,  which, 
for  greater  security,  she  had  tied  to 
her  wrist.  On  the  eve  of  her  depart- 
ure she  saw  that  the  fire  in  the  *11- 
bery"  was  brightly  burning,  that  the 
book  her  lord  was  reading  lay  ready 
to  his  hand,  that  his  pipes  and 
matches  and  tobacco  were  within  easy 
Beach.  As  she  flitted  about,  her  eyes 
sparkling  with  anticipation  of  an  en- 
trancing errand,  Augustus  watched 
her  with  a  faint  smile  upon  his  pallid 
face. 

"I  shall  rush  home  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible and  tell  you  all  about  it,"  she 
said,  as  she  kissed  his  forehead.  *'You 
are  giving  me  a  wonderful  treat.  Only, 
I  cannot  understand  why  you  should 
not  wish  to  do  this  delightful  thing 
yourself.  Good-bye,  my  darling.  Don't 
stir  from  this  nice  warm  room." 

She  was  gone  with  a  gay  laugh  upon 
her  lips.  Augustus  lay  back  in  his 
chair  and  closed  bis  eyes.  He  could 
not  read  nor  smoke.  The  one  thing 
possible  was  thought  Some  persons 
have  never  acquired  the  habit  of 
thought,  but  Augustus  PeytonnPllking- 
ton  was  not  of  these.  He  had  always 
thought  consistently  and  coherently  of 
himself,  of  his  place  in  the  world,  of 
what  he  owed  the  world— let  us  be 
fair— and  of  what  the  world  owed 
him.  Much  reflection  upon  these  sub- 
jects had  made  of  him  the  man  he 
was.  But  now,  within  a  brief  twelve 
hours,  a  change  had  taken  place— the 


unexpected  had  come  to  pass.  He, 
Humpty-Dumpty,  had  fallen  from  the 
top  of  that  high  and  mighty  wall 
which  had  taken  nearly  forty  years 
to  construct.  Shattered  though  he 
was,  he  retained  his  eyesight  unim- 
paired. Only  now  he  was  constrained 
to  look  up  instead  of  looking  down.  He 
looked  up,  for  instance,  at  Elizabeth, 
and  hardly  recognized  her.  If  he  lost 
Elizabeth Confound  it!  this  beast- 
ly smoke  was  getting  into  his  eyes. 
He  began  to  walk  up  and  down  the 
room.  What  had  he  been  thinking 
about?  Elizabeth.  She  had  changed 
since  yesterday.  The  child  had  grown. 
Good  Lord!  what  a  fine,  full  stature 
she  had  attained  to!  It  was  pleasant 
to  think  of  her,  God  bl«6S  her!  But 
if  he  told  her  the  truth,  if  he  revealed 
himself  as  Humpty-Dumpty,  if 

"Lord  Kingsworthy,"  said  the  par- 
lor-maid. 

Augustus  received  the  peer  with  for- 
mality. Upon  the  day  after  the  great 
crash  he  had  written  to  his  wife's 
cousin,  asking  him  to  do  "something." 
A  Cabinet  Minister  pulls  many  strings. 
The  great  man  sent  a  very  courteous 
and  sympathetic  letter  in  reply;  but  he 
had  done  nothing. 

"You  look  peaky,"  said  Lord  Kings- 
worthy;  "but  my  news  will  give  you  a 
flUip.  Slowshire  would  not  be  Slow- 
shire  if  it  could  make  up  its  mind 
quickly.  But  I've  talked  with  every 
man  of  influ^ice  in  the  county,  and,  to 
cut  it  short,  the  Chief  Constableship  is 
at  your  service.  Six  hundred  a  year, 
a  capital  house— and  perks!  My  dear 
fellow,  I  congratulate  you  from  the 
bottom  of  my  heart  I  don't  think, 
mind  you,  that  you've  treated  us  quite 
squarely,  shirking,  as  you  have  done, 
our— er— sympathy,  and— er— so  forth; 
but  we  have  all  admired  your  fortitude 
and  integrity.  Now  you  will  come 
back  to  us,  and  Slowshire  will  glye 
you  a  warm  welcome.  No,  no,  I  can't 
stay.  I'm  in  the  very  deuce  of  a  hurry. 
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as  usual.  Love  to  Betty,  and  tell  hes 
that  she  owes  my  wife  two  calls." 

The  do6r  slammed  behind  him. 

Augustus  laughed  nervously.  Why 
had  Kingsworthy  come  to-day,  Instead 
of  yesterday?    Why,  why,  why? 

And  he  owed  this  good  fortune  to 
his  wife. 

"My  God!"  he  groaned.  '"I  ought  to 
tell  her;  I  must  tell  her;  but  I  can't  do 
It.  She  would  despise  me,  perhaps-- 
leave  me." 

The  room  seemed  to  grow  chill  and 
dark,  despite  the  cheery  blaze  of  the 
fire. 

**I  won't  tell  her,**  he  said  desperate- 

ly. 

IV. 

It  was  nearly  time  for  luncheon 
when  Elizabeth  returned  to  the  house 
in  Albert  Bridge  Road.  Augustus  saw 
her  descend  from  a  smart  brougham 
drawn  by  two  magnificent  blood  bays. 
A  tall  man  followed  her. 

"He  would  come,"  said  Elizabeth, 
when  the  owner  of  the  bonds  was  in- 
troduced. "I  told  him  that  I  believed 
you  were  down  with  the  'flue,*  but  he 
said  he  would  risk  more  than  that  to 
thank  the  man  who  had  saved  him 
from  ruin." 

"Eh?  said  Augustus.  "I  thought 
that  to  you  the  loss  was  a  fleabite." 

Dives  laughed  frankly. 

'^I'U  tell  you  the  truth.  I  happen  to 
need  this  money  to  take  me  out  of  a 
tight  place.  I'm  a  rich  man;  yes,  but 
this  war  has  made  the  richest  of  us 
squirm.  Humanly  speaking,  you  have 
done  me  a  colossal  service.  I  am  eter- 
nally your  debtor." 

Seizing  Augustus's  hand,  he  shook  it 
violently. 

"And  I  have  this,"  said  Elizabeth. 
''It  is  yours,  Augustufr-^the  advertised 
reward." 

"Six  thousand  pounds!"  Augustus 
stared  at  the  cheque  made  payable  to 
his  order. 


"Ten  per  cent.— and  little  enough, 
too,**  said  Dives. 

"I  cannot  accept— a  penny,**  said 
Augustus  firmly.  He  turned  quickly, 
tore  up  the  pink  slip  of  paper,  ajid 
threw  it  into  the  Are. 

"Oh,  Augustus!**  exclaimed  Eliza- 
beth. 

"My  dear  sir,  this  is— quixotic.     If 

ever  money  was  well    earned,  you 

Pray  reconsider  this  decision.  I  be- 
seech you— for- for  your  wife's  sake." 

Augustus  looked  at  his  lElizabetb. 
That  she  was  bitterly  disappointed 
every  line  of  her  face  and  figure  plain- 
ly showed. 

"No,**  he  said;  "not  even  for.  her 
sake.*' 

The  other  stared,  opened  his  lips, 
closed  them  again,  and  bowed.  His 
tact,  seldom  at  fault,  warned  him  that 
protest  would  prove  unavailing,  that 
the  decision  was  irrevocable.  Nothing 
was  left  but  to  respect  a  magnificent 
piece  of  foily.  He  bowed  again,  twice 
—to  Augustus  first,  and  then  to  Eliza- 
beth, upon  whom  his  eyes  lingered 
with  pleasure.  Then,  without  a  word, 
he  walked  slowly  out  of  the  room. 

Augustus  went  back  to  his  chair, 
while  Elizabeth  stood  at  the  window, 
pressing  hot  cheeks  against  the  cool 
pane.  The  bays  dashed  off,  as  if  they 
were  eager  to  leave  Battersea;  a  piano- 
organ  drew  up  at  the  curb,  and  an 
Irishman,  not  very  successfully  dis- 
guised as  an  Italian,  began  to  grind 
out  the  opening  bars  of  Mascagni's 
'^Intermezzo**;  farther  down  the  road 
a  man  was  selling  hot  chestnuts  to  a 
pair  of  hungry-looking  children. 

"Elizabeth!" 

She  turned  quickly,  running  to  him 
when  she  saw  his  pale  thin  face  sup- 
ported by  a  trembling  hand. 

"Forgive  me,'*  she  cried  ardently. 
"You  are  right;  you  always  are  right, 
and  I  am  wrong.  But  when  you  de- 
stroyed the  cheque,  and  with  it  so 
many  pretty  little  castles  in  Spain,  I 
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felt  such  a  beast.  I  was  hateful. 
Darling— you  do  forgive  me,  don't 
you?  As  if  it  were  possible  for  you— 
yo«— to  take  that  man's  cheque.  But 
I— well,  I  must  make  a  clean  oreast  of 
it— I  was  thinking  of  my  diamonds.  I 
told  him  about  them  in  the  brougham; 
and  he  said  you  would  be  sure  to  re- 
place them." 

**Then  you  did— care?" 

"I  am  a  woman,  and  we  do  like  our 
pretty  things.  I  see  you  are  dis- 
pleased, but  I  must  make  you  under- 
stand that  between  my  likes  and  dis- 
likes, my  fancies  and  whims,  and  my 
love  for  you  there  is  an  enormous 
gulf.  My  dear,  what  a  noble  man  you 
are!" 

"Am  I?"  he  said  hoarsely.    "Wait!" 

He  led  her,  wondering  and  rath^ 
frightened,  to  a  chair,  turning  it  so 
that  her  face  was  in  the  shadow.  He 
was  sensible  that  an  extraordinary 
quiet  had  fallen  upon  the  little  room. 
Was  it  peace?  or  merely  the  stopping 
of  the  piano-organ  outside? 

When  he  had  finished  his  story  there 
was  a  silence.  He  had  told  his  tale 
with  the  conciseness  which  character- 
l«ed  his  public  speaking;  and  he  was 
sure  that  his  listener  had  absorbed 
every  phrase  of  it  Now  she  was  try- 
ing to  adjust  the  real  Augustus  with 
the  sham.  He  stole  a  glance  at  her. 
Her  slender  figure  filled  half  the  chair; 
her  presence  filled  the  universe.  The 
words  of  a  song  which  she  sang  came 
into  his  mind: 

The  mind  hath  a  thousand  eyes, 

The  heart  but  one; 
Yet  the  light  of  a  whole  world  dies  .  .  . 

When  love  is  done— 

And  then,  somehow,  she  was  In  his 
arms,  with  her  head  upon  his  shoul- 
der; and  after  a  few  words,  not  to  be 
repeated,   he   found   himself  speaking 

Th«  OMOhUl  liMluine. 


of  Kiugsworthy  ana  the  good  news 
from  Slowshire.  But  at  the  end  he 
hazarded  one  question: 

"If  I  had  no!  told  you?" 

"Our  love  would  have  died,"  she  an- 
swered with  conviction;  then  the  dim- 
ples came  into  her  cheeks.  "You  know, 
Augustus,  I  have  sometimes  wished 
that  you  were  less  of  a  saint.  AU 
right;  I'll  say  no  more,  except  this. 
If,  if  you  Aod  done  it"— her  voice  fell 
to  a  whisper—"  I  should  have  stuck  to 
you  and  loved  you,  bond  or  free.  You 
never  doubted  that— did  you?" 

He  closed  her  eager  mouth  with  a 
kiss. 

That  night  a  messenger-boy  brought 
a  packet  which  he  had  been  instructed 
to  deliver  into  the  hands  of  Mrs.  Pey- 
ton-Pilkhigton.  It  contained  five 
splendid  diamond  stars  and  a  note. 
The  writer  begged  his  dear  lady  to  ac- 
cept these  stars,  which  he  hoped  would 
shine  as  brightly  as  those  she  had  lost 
A  refusal,  he  pointed  out,  would  add 
an  intolerable  burden  to  obligations 
which  the  stars  he  offered  were  in  no 
sense  expected  to  lighten,  but  m«*elj 
to  brighten.  Elizabeth  gloated  over 
the  stars,  and  shut  the  case  with  a 
snap. 

"Put  on  your  diamonds,"  Augustus 
commanded. 

**Oh,  Augustus—" 

"Put  them  on— at  once!  And  d<m't 
call  me  Augustus!  It  is  an  absurd, 
pretentious  name,  which  has  been,  I 
really  believe,  a  millstone  round  my 
neck." 

"But  what  shall  I  call  your' 

She  was  so  busy  pinning  the  stars  in- 
to her  bodice  that  she  missed  the  smile 
which  flickered  across  her  husband's 
face. 

"When  we  are  quite  alone,"  he  said 
gravely,  "I  should  like  you  to  call  me 
— Humpty-Dumpty." 
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DRAGON-FLIES. 


In  the  heart  of  the  pine-woods  be- 
low Claremoiit  lies  the  dragon-fly  pooL 
It  is  called  In  the  map  the  Black 
PoiLd,  but  apart  from  its  beauty  it 
owes  its  fame  to  being  the  established 
home  of  more  and  rarer  dragonrfiles 
than  any  pool  in  the  South  of  JBngland. 
It  is  always  interesting  to  try  to  find 
reasons  for  the  preference  which  liv- 
ing creatures  show  for  one  place  rath- 
er than  another.  In  this  case  it  is  not 
difficult  to  discover  why  the  beautiful 
but  rapacious  dragon-<flies,  the  raptores 
of  their  own  world,  should  haunt  this 
pine-wood  pool  in  undiminished  num- 
bers, while  so  few,  comparatively 
spealdng,  are  found  along  the  banks 
of  the  Thames,  and  almost  none  on 
the  tidal  parts  from  Richmond  down- 
wards. The  shores  of  the  i>ool  are  en- 
circled by  the  peculiar  vegetation  of  a 
vanishing  lake,  belonging  to  a  class 
which,  like  some  of  the  Norfolk 
Broads,  and  vast  areas  of  what  is  now 
sound  peatland,  but  waa  in  former 
ages  a  part  of  the  primitive  swamp, 
tends  to  disappear,  not  from  lack  of 
water,  but  by  the  natural  growth  of 
plants  advancing  from  the  margin. 
The  brown-floored  pine-set  cup  which 
holds  the  pool,  studded  with  the 
moulds  made  by  the  big  wood-ants, 
and  covered  with  cones  and  ''needles" 
from  the  trees,  is  divided  from  the 
waters  by  a  flat  rim  of  some  of  the 
most  beautiful  water  vegetation  pos- 
sible to  see.  It  is  no  rank  mass  of 
sedges  and  rushes,  sinking  into  mud 
and  decay  every  autumn,  but  some- 
thing more  indebted  to  light  and 
sun  than  to  mud  and  mists,  of  the 
most  wonderful  golden  green  In  color, 
and  of  the  most  varied  outline  and 
contour.  Next  to  the  fringe  of  the 
pines  there  comes  a  flat  plain  of 
mosses,   which  on  the  far  side  from 


the  water  are  compacting  into  whitish 
peat  These  mosses  as  they  approach 
the  lake  itself  are  nu>re  watery  and 
spongy,  and  rise  in  cushions  of  green, 
gold,  and  pink,  with  little  clumps  of 
green  rushes  set  in  them.  Beyond, 
where  the  water  gains  on  the  moss, 
are  beds  of  water-St  John's  Wort,  all 
in  flower,  and  beyond  these,  at  either 
end,  a  forest  of  tall  feather-reeds.  In 
the  centre  is  open  water,  ruffled  by 
the  breezes,  but  it  is  among  the 
mosses,  reeds,  and  rushes,  the  St. 
John's  Wort  beds,  and  the  little  penin- 
sulas of  the  pine-roots,  and  the  shal- 
lows between  them,  that  the  swarm- 
ing larvae  of  the  dragon-flies  live  un- 
til they  ascend  to  the  surface,  split 
their  cases,  and  emerge  to  their  swift 
life  in  the  air.  When  the  sunbeams 
are  dancing  over  the  reeds,  the  flight 
of  dragon-flies,  great  and  small,  slen- 
der and  thick,  azure,  green,  red,  gray, 
and  orange,  may  be  seen  in  perfec- 
tion. When  the  clouds  veil  the  sun 
they  settle  on  the  reeds,  and  sit  mo- 
tionless across  them  like  rods  of  azure, 
of  emerald,  and  of  crimson  sardonyx. 
The  most  beautiful  and  numerous  of 
the  pool's  dragon-flies  are  of  the  most 
brilliant  blue  conceivable,  one  being 
small  and  slender,  another  a  great 
blue-and-black  fly  called  the  Anaj» 
Imperator,  and  another  a  brilliant 
black-and-blue  insect  rather  less  im 
size,  the  JEschna  miwta,  with  huge  sap- 
phire-blue eyes.  No  flowers  on  earth 
have  such  a  blue,  heightened  as  the 
pure  coler  is  by  the  metallic  shine  of 
the  Insect's  cuirass.  We  had  the  curi- 
osity to  count  the  number  and  species 
In  one  small  area,  the  size  of  a  draw- 
ing-room table,  and  floored  with  wet 
green  moss  studded  with  round  penny- 
wort leaves,  and  dotted  here  and  th^^ 
with  tufts  of  thin  rushes.    There  were 
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fourteen  of  the  slender  blue  variety, 
five  of  the  red-sard  color,  a  big  fero- 
cious yellow-green  dragon-fly,  and  a 
few  paie  ones  of  a  slender  green 
species.  From  ov«:  the  water  one  of 
the  magnificent  large  blue  Anaw  Im- 
perators,  the  pride  of  the  lake,  came 
dashing  ap,  poised  himself  for  an  in- 
stant, and  then,  marking  a  large  bee- 
like fly  passing  slowly  by,  twisted, 
mounted  a  foot  or  so,  dashed  at  it, 
seized  it  in  ita  feet  or  Jaws,  it  was  im- 
IMMsible  to  see  which,  and  sailed  away 
with  its  prize  across  the  pool  like  a 
hawk  carrying  a  partridge.  The 
speed  of  the  flight  is  like  a  swallow's, 
and  in  addition  the  dragon-flies,  unlike 
most  insects,  can  fly  backwards.  In 
the  moss  at  the  bottom  of  the  rushes 
lay  something  shining  and  gently  mov- 
ing. It  was  a  medium-sized  dragon- 
fly, just  emerged  from  the  larva-caBe, 
and  as  yet  too  weak  to  fly.  Every  one 
who  has  watched  butterflies  or  moths 
after  they  have  emerged  from  the 
chrysalis  knows  the  extraordinary  nat- 
ural miracle  which  accompanies  the 
growth  of  the  wings.  When  the  but- 
terfly or  moth  struggles  out  from  the 
chrysalis-case  it  appears  to  have  only 
dwarf  wings,  and  any  one  would 
think  that  It  was  not  properly  devel- 
oped. A  privet  hawk-moth,  for  in- 
stance, will  emerge  with  all  its  body 
and  legs  properly  formed,  but  with 
wings  only  half  an  inch  long.  In  an 
hour  they  will  have  grown  to  their 
full  shape  and  dimensions.  What 
happens  Is  that  the  folded  and  ap- 
parently rudimentary  wing  is  really 
like  a  parachute  with  hollow  ribs, 
which  have  to  be  inflated  first  with 
juices  and  then  with  air.  This  sets  up 
the  ribs,  and  expands  the  wing,  and  as 
the  whole  structure  hardens,  fills,  and 
dries,  so  the  miraculous  growth  goes 
on. 

The  same  happens  in  the  case  of  the 
dragon-fly,  which  has  what  look  only 
like  the  stumps     of  wings  when     it 


emerges  from  the  pupa.  These  the 
creature  quivers  and  shakes,  while  it 
forces  air  in  and  causes  them  to  ex- 
pand. This  dragon-fly  had  apparently 
satisfied  itself  in  regard  to  the  size  of 
its  wings.  But  the  material  had  not 
hardened.  Instead  of  the  dry,  rust- 
ling talc-like  wings,  with  veins  like 
fine  steel-wire,  of  the  perfect  dragon- 
fly, these  were  like  the  thinnest  gela^ 
tine  or  wet  "cracker"  paper  or  g<rfd- 
beater's-skin,  shining  with  hridescent 
lustre  in  very  pale  opal  hues.  The  caae 
from  which  it  had  emerged  must  have 
been  close  by,  but  was  not  discovered. 
The  larvae  when  in  the  water  are 
quite  as  ferocious  as  are  the  dragon- 
flies  when  in  the  ahr.  They  can  both 
swim  and  run,  and  are  deadly  enemies 
of  flsh-spawn,  and,  indeed,  of  any 
living  creatures  which  they  can  catch. 
When  they  feel  that  they  are  going  to 
become  something  else,  their  flrst  im- 
pulse is  to  climb  out  of  the  water  up  a 
stick  or  reed.  One  of  the  large  green- 
and-black  kind  taken  as  a  larva  was 
kept  in  a  basin  with  a  flower-pot  part- 
ly broken  to  form  a  den  for  It  to  hide 
in.  Here  it  fed  and  flourished  for 
some  weeks,  until  it  showed  a  disiKMi- 
tion  to  dlmb  up  the  flower-pot  To 
make  things  to  its  liking,  a  stick  was 
stuck  into  the  flower-pot  hole  for  the 
larva  to  walk  up  and  get  through  its 
metamorphosis  comfortably.  Next  day 
it  was  seen  on  the  stick.  A  Bearer 
approach  showed  that  it  was  only  the 
shell,  out  of  which  the  full-formed  in- 
sect had  crept  by  a  split  in  the  back  of 
the  thorax.  In  the  evening  the  drag- 
on-fly, which  had  probably  been  sitting 
on  a  tree  to  "harden,"  appeared  vigw- 
ously  hawking  about  in  the  garden 
where  it  had  lived  as  a  larva  under 
the  flower-pot.  One  wonders  whether 
it  could  see  its  old  shape,  which  re- 
mained quite  perfect  as  a  shell  on  the 
stick,  and  whether  it  realized  what  It 
had  been. 
Some  of  the    dragon-flies    are  very 
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pale  and  colorless  when  they  emerge, 
and  only  assume  their  brilliant  hues 
gradually.  Possibly  high  feeding  has 
something  to  do  with  their  splendor  of 
color.  It  is  said  that  on  almost  the 
last  appearance  of  the  vanished  great 
copper  butterfly  in  the  Fens  the  swarm 
only  survived  for  two  days.  On  the 
third  morning  nothing  but  wings  were 
found  lying  about,  Just  as  pigeons'  or 
grouse's  wings  are  found  where  a  fal- 
con has  been  feeding.  The  dragon- 
flies  had  attacked  and  eaten  evelry 
butterfly.  TUis  was  told  to  the  writer 
some  thirty  years  ago  by  a  gentleman 
who  had  seen  them,  and  had  a  very 
considerable  number  of  the  great 
coppers  which  he  had  secured,  in 
his  collection.  The  wing-power  of 
the  dragon-flies  is  probably  greater 
than  that  of  any  other  Insect. 
They  can  travel  great  distances 
if  they  please,  and  have  been  seen 
from  ships  very  far  out  at  sea.  Not 
all  dragon-flies  haunt  water  or  the 
neighborhood  of  aquatic  plants  after 
they  have  emerged  and  can  fly.  The 
large  common  green-and-black  specHes 
often  leaves  the  waterside  altogether 
and  takes  up  a  beat  on  the  drive  lead- 
ing to  a  country  house.  This  suits  it 
exactly,  for  the  lines  of  trees  on  either 
side  prevent  the  insects  haunting  the 
drive  from  escaping  readily,  and  the 
flerce,  voracious  dragon-fly  cruises  at 
lightning  speed  up  and  down  the 
ready-made  trap,  in  which  it  has  the 
other  creatures  even  more  at  its 
mercy  than  the  greyhounds  have  the 
hare  at  an  "enclosed"  coursing  meet- 


ing. Some  species  do  not  remain  ever 
on  the  wing,  but  sit  on  boughs  of  trees, 
whence  they  dash  off  like  a  flycatcher 
or  a  kingfisher  watching  from  a  bough, 
at  passing  insects,  which  they  bring 
back  to  their  perch  and  devour.  It  is 
said  that  certain  kinds  of  dragon-fly 
become  so  completely  terrestrial  that 
they  have  to  avoid  touching  the  water, 
yet  are  obliged  to  lay  their  eggs  either 
in  that  element  or  in  a  place  or  on 
something  which  will  be  eventually 
covered  by  water.  They  meet  this 
difllculty  by  descending  upon  the  dry 
leaves  of  water-lilies  and  laying  the 
eggs  there.  In  the  autumn  when  the 
waters  rise  these  leaves,  being  an- 
chOTed  by  their  stems  to  the  root  be- 
low, are  drawn  beneath  the  surface^ 
and  the  dragon-flies'  eggs  are  con- 
veyed beneath  the  water  without  dan- 
ger to  the  insect  when  laying  them.  A 
rather  ingenious  class  of  steam  life- 
boat built  for  the  Royal  Lifeboat  So- 
ciety is  something  on  the  same  ""lines" 
of  design  in  regard  to  propelling  pow- 
er as  the  larvae  into  which  these  eggs 
in  course  of  time  develop.  The  life- 
boat is  propelled  by  jets  of  water 
sucked  in  at  one  hole  and  forced  out 
at  another,  thus  avoiding  a  screw, 
which  is  apt  to  be  entangled  by  wreck- 
age ropes  and  fouled.  The  larva, 
which  can  swim  well  enough,  has  a 
special  "jet"  system  for  silent  ap- 
proach towards  its  victims,  which  it 
thus  glides  under  without  moving  its 
legs,  and  then  attacks  them  like  a  sub- 
marine. 


THE  SHORT  STORY. 


To  hear  people  talk,  we  might  sup- 
pose that  the  short  story  was  one  of 
Mr.  Kipling's  many  iaventions,  or  at 
any  rate  that  it  went  back  no  further 
than  Gautier  or  Poe.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  any  attempt  to  trace  it  to  its 
earliest  forms  would  involve  an  in- 
vestigation into  the  relative  antiquity 
of  some  of  the  oldest  documents  in 
the  world.  No  doubt  a  certain  dif- 
ference of  treatment  has  grown  up— 
there  is  a  greater  latitude  of  omission 
and  suggestion,  of  producing  impres- 
sions by  half-words  and  the  color  of 
phrases;  and  story  telling  to-day  has 
become  a  subtler,  though  not  a  great- 
er, art  Let  any  one  compare  Voltaire 
with  any  Frenchman  of  the  fin-dt- 
Bidcle,  and  he  will  need  no  further  ex- 
planation. Either  tells  a  story  com- 
plete in  itself,  raising  no  further  ques- 
tion of  origin  or  sequel;  it  thus  dif- 
fers from  a  chapter  in  a  novel  and 
proves  sufficient  to  itself.  The  thirst 
for  stories  Is  undying;  each  generation 
tells  them  with  the  devices  it  prefers. 
But  the  stories  in  the  main  are  the 
same,  and  since  the  beginning  of  the 
world  they  have  been  short  as  well  as 
long.  At  any  rate,  to  regard  the  short 
story  from  the  historical  point  of  view 
is  to  dispose  of  the  claim  that  for  its 
elaboration  certain  elusive  qualities  of 
Intellect  are  required,  wholly  distinct 
from  those  which  create  the  ampler 
proportions  of  th^||^|^own  novel.  In 
point  of  fact,  sincetBy  beginning  of 
modern  literature  (and  indeed  there  is 
no  need  for  the  qualification  of  mod- 
em) the  rule  for  prose  fiction  has  been 
the  same  as  in  poetry  and  the  other 
arts;  those  who  have  produced  master- 
pieces on  the  grand  scale  have  been 
no  less  great  in  manipulating  smaller 
apd  more  restricted  work. 

Almost  without  exception  the  great- 


est novelists  have  when  they  chose, 
excelled  in  the  writing  of  the  short 
story.  Sometimes  it  was  a  more  or 
less  irrelevamt  narrative  dragged  into 
the  midst  of  the  long  novel-^as  by 
Cervantes,  Fielding,  Smollett,  Scott, 
and  Dickens;  indeed,  the  practice,  if 
it  be  dead,  died  out  only  with  Steven- 
son's deliberate  imitation  of  Scott  in 
''The  Story  of  Tod  Lapraik."  Some- 
times it  was  an  entirely  disconnected 
episode  in  a  picaresque  novel,  as  ''6U 
Blasw"  Sometimes  the  writer  employs 
both  methods,  as  Sterne;  at  others,  as 
in  A<>aie  of  the  cases  we  have  already 
quoted,  it  is  hard  to  say  in  which  cat- 
egory he  should  be  included.  The  best 
of  all  short  stories  is  probably  "Wao- 
doring  Willie*s  Tale"  in  ''Redgaunt- 
let,"  a  story  which  Scott  wrote  and 
corrected  with  most  unusual  care,  and 
which  will  live  as  long  as  any  whole 
Waverley  novel,  while— to  come  down 
to  our  own  day  of  smalls  things—  the 
best  of  Mr.  Hardy's  "Wessex  Tales" 
will  outlive  whole  wildernesses  o( 
Judes  or  D'UrbervlUes  and  rank  with 
**The  Trumpet  Major,"  and  **Far  from 
the  Madding  Crowd."  Among  the 
longer  artists  there  are  but  few  excep- 
tions; It  is  true  that  some  writers  are 
too  voluminous,  too  much  overflowing 
with  vitality  and  eagerness  to  observe 
the  narrower  limits.  Dumas  and 
Hugo  never  achieved  the  necessary 
concentration  and  restraint,  while 
Thackeray,  for  all  the  excellence  of 
his  short  papers,  has  left  us  no  indis- 
putable masterpiece  in  little  which 
will  rank  with  "Esmond"  or  "Vanity 
Fair."  It  is  only  natural  that  the 
converse  rule  must  be  laid  down  with 
more  reservation.  The  painter  of 
small  easel  pictures  more  seldom  ex- 
cels In  fresco  or  broad  canvases.  So 
Poe  is  a  great  master     in  the  short 
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story  only,  unless  "The  Narrative  of 
Arthur  Gordon  Pym*'  oversteps  the 
limits  we  are  laying  down;  and  Mr. 
Kipling  has  not  yet  convinced  the 
world  of  his  possession  of  "la  longue 
haleine"  in  spite  of  "Kim"  and  "The 
Light  that  Failed."  And  when  we 
descend  to  writers  of  the  second  rank 
it  is  only  natural  that  we  should  find 
them  more  frequently  lacking  in  the 
power  of  construction  and  manage- 
ment which  are  necessary  to  secure 
success  on  the  larger  scale.  Of  course, 
the  short  story  which  is  literature  has 
excellent  reasons  for  its  length.  It 
may  be  that  the  idea  is  merely  fanci- 
ful and  would  not  bear  expansion,  as 
in  the  case  of  some  of  Hawthorne's 
allegories.  "Elsie  Venner"  is  an  in- 
stance of  this  failing,  and  was  only 
saved  by  virtue  of  Dr.  Holmes's  genial 
intelligence  and  charm.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  style  most  suitable  for  the 
idea  may  be  most  effective  within 
brief  limits,  as  in  some  of  the  almost 
perfect  work  of  Mr.  Henry  James. 
**The  Master  of  Beltraffio"  would  be 
no  masterpiece  if  it  were  protracted  to 
the  length  of  "The  Portrait  of  a 
Lady." 

It  is  hard  to  say  to  which  nation 
the  palm  for  the  short  story  should  be 
awarded.  On  the  Ckmtinenjt  it  would 
be  hard  to  deny  it  to  France,  and  Rus- 
sia, if  only  as  the  mother  country  of 
Turgenieff,  must  surely  stand  among 
the  highest  But,  leaving  foreign  lit- 
erature on  one  side,  we  must  acknowl- 
edge that  this  is  the  department  of  the 
literature  of  the  English  tongue  in 
which  our  native  writers  of  recent 
years  have  unquestionably  been  sur- 
passed by  their  brethren  across  the 
Atlantic.  It  would  be  hard  to  name 
four  Englishmen  who,  as  writers  of 
short  stories  in  the  Victorian  era,  are 
at  all  equal  to  Hawthorne  and  Poe, 
Bret  Harte  and  Mr.  Henry  James.  All 
four  of  these  are  entirely  individual 
and  have  few,  if  any,  points  in  com- 


mon except  this,  that,  while  truly  or 
inal,  their  work  is  in  consonance  wj 
the  best  traditions  of  English  sty 
Hawthorne  and  Poe,  besides  their  i 
tual  achievements  in  writing,  are  ai 
what  has  been  called  "seminal"  aui 
(H*s  in  a  high  degree;  their  influei 
has  lived  and  spread  and  has  affect 
for  good  the  work  of  many  who  ha 
hardly  heard  their  names  or,  at  a 
rate,  come  consciously  beneath  th 
influence.  Who  the  English  cha 
pions  should  be  is  a  question  whj 
would  depend  largely  upon  questic 
of  length,  and  the  right  to  extract  e 
sodes  from  books  and  call  them  sh« 
stories.  Dickens  is  safe  for  one;  I 
did  Thackeray  write  anything  tl 
beyond  dispute  can  be  called  a  fir 
rate  short  story?  Can-  we  resist  1 
clAims  of  the  author  of  "Will  o*  t 
Mill"  and  "Thrawn  Janet,"  to  s 
nothing  of  the  clamorous  demands 
his  personal  friends?  What  about  I 
raell  and  "Ixion  in  Heaven"?  I 
George  Eliot's  "Scenes  of  Cleri 
Life"  short  enough  or  sufficiently  r 
res^itative  of  her  best  work  to  rev 
her  claims?  Is  Gait's  sketch  of  "T 
Wearifu'  Woman"  enough  of  a  tale 
be  a  qualification?  It  is  in  the  £ 
sian  Fields  that  the  contest  must 
held  and  these  preliminaries  adjust 
and  very  different  views  may  th 
prevail.  In  the  meantime,  let  us 
grateful  for  those  of  the  possible  e< 
petitors  who  remain  to  us  on  t 
side.  For  all  his  faults,  chief  am< 
these  is  Mr.  Kipling,  who  Is  before 
things  a  t^ler  of  stories,  and  t 
hates  the  superfluous  word.  This 
neither  the  time  nor  place  to  enla 
upon  his  style,  upon  Its  merits  or 
defects.  It  is  virile,  it  is  full  of  vv 
ness  and  surprise,  and  It  is  admira 
adapted  to  his  needs.  If  the  .lerkiu 
and  violence  and  vulgarity  that 
find  in  his  Imitators  be  deplorable, 
any  rate  he  has  taught  them  a  vir 
of  which  they  knew  little  before— t 
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have  learned  from  their  origiQal  to  be 
brief. 

lAiese  remarks  have  been  suggested 
by  the  fact  that  Mr.  Sherwln  Cody 
has  collected  in  a  small  volume  what 
he  calls  "Selections  from  the  World's 
Greatest  Short  Stories,  illustratiTe  of 
the  History  of  Short  Story  Writing" 
(Chicago:  McClurg.  $L00).  It  con- 
tains thirteen  tales,  including  four 
from  foreign  sources  **rewritten"  by 
the  editor.  We  learn  with  terror  that 
the  UniTersity  of  Chicago  has  estab- 
lished a  course  In  short-story  writing, 
but  the  work  before  us  Is  apparently 
intended  not  so  much  **to  instruct  the 
professional  reader"  as  tx>  carry  out 
the  "large  and  important  work  of  as- 
sisting the  general  reader  to  a  more 

The  London  Times. 


intelligent  reading  of  fiction."  The  re- 
sult is  not  exhilarating,  and  the  in- 
troductions recall  the  discourses  deliv- 
ered by  a  "personal  conductor*'  to  a 
horde  of  uneducated  tourists.  A 
reference  to  "Beaud^alre*'  does  not 
reassure  us.  "Le  Collier*'  of  Maupas- 
sant is  included  as  "a  suitable  para- 
digm for  the  study  of  constructive  fic- 
tion." Of  prose  style,  we  are  told, 
"among  writers  of  fiction  it  was 
Thackeray  who  perfected  and  made 
best  use  of  it  He  is  the  acknowledged 
master  of  limpid  and  beautiful  style 
...  his  w(Hrds  tripping  along  with 
never  an  ungraceful  angle.'*  Tb  vary 
a  story  told  of  Thackeray  himself,  we 
feel  very  much  inclined  to  ask,  "How 
does  Mr  Cody  know?" 


BOOKS  AND  AUTHORS. 


Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  are  soon  to  publish 
the  novel  which  Sir  Walter  Besant 
completed  shortly  before  his  death.  It 
is  entitled  "No  Other  Way." 

The  Edinburgh  Review  completed 
the  one  hundredth  year  of  its  publica- 
tion with  the  July  number.  The  Oc- 
tober number  will  contain  an  article 
dealing  wth  the  whole  history  of  the 
ilevlew,  together  with  some  portraits. 

Mrs.  Alexander  Hector,  bett^  known 
to  novel-readers  as  Mrs.  Alexander, 
died  recently  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
seven.  Before  her  death  she  had  passed 
for  the  press  the  proofti  of  a  new  novel 
entitled  "Stronger  than  Love"  which 
has  since  been  published. 

Mr.  Bernard  Capes  complains  with 
some  bitterness  and  a  good  deal  of  Jus- 
tice because  "The  Mill  of  Silence"  has 


been  announced  as  a  new  book  from 
his  pen.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  reprint  of  an 
earlier  and  almost-forgotten  book,  and 
is  published  at  this  time  without  the 
author's  consent 

Among  the  names  included  in  the  last 
Civil  List  pensions  is  that  of  Mr  Aus- 
tin Dobson  for  two  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  "in  recognition  of  his  distin- 
guished literary  attainments  and  of  his 
eminence  as  a  poet"  It  is  a  grant  with 
the  fitness  of  which  no  one  will  quarrel. 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.'s  fiction  list 
for  September  includes  Mr.  Aldrich's 
volume  of  short  stories,  "A  Sea  Turn," 
already  mentioned  in  these  pages,  '*Tbe 
Diary  of  a  Saint"  by  Arlo  Bates,  "A 
Downrenter's  Son"  by  Ruth  Hall, 
which  is  a  story  of  New  York  sixty 
years  ago,  and  a  new  edition  of  an  old 
favorite.    Maria    S.    Cummins's    "The 
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lAmplighter."  They  will  publish  be- 
sides three  volumes  of  Juyeuile  fiction, 
"'The  Champion"  by  Charles  Egbert 
Craddock,  "The  Flag  on  the  Hilltop" 
by  Mary  Tracy  Earle,  and  "Lois  Mal- 
let's Dangerous  Gift"  by  Mary  Cather- 
ine Lee. 

The  total  number  of  new  novels  pub- 
lished in  England  in  1901  was  1,513  and 
the  flood  of  fiction  promises  to  be  as 
great  as  ever  during  the  coming  sea- 
son. The  lists  of  two  publishers  alone 
include  between  forty  and  fifty  new 
novels  with  which  an  early  start  has 
been  made. 

It  appears  now  that  the  forthcoming 
correspondence  between  Thomas  Car- 
lyle  and  his  wife,  edited  by  Mr.  Car- 
lyle*8  thrifty  nephew  and  executor,  will 
fill  four  volumes.  The  original  pub- 
lishers of  Carlyle's  writings,  both  in 
liondon  and  New  York,  declined  the 
venture,  considering  the  terms  exacted 
too  high. 

It  will  be  learned  with  pleasure  that 
the  Macmillans  are  to  publish  the  two 
courses  of  lectures  which  the  late  Lord 
Acton  delivered  as  Regius  Professor  of 
Modem  History  at  iCambridge,  one  on 
**The  French  Revolution"  and  the  other 
on  "General  Modem  History."  Later, 
there  is  a  prospect  of  one  or  two  vol- 
umes of  essays. 

No  more  contributions  to  literature 
may  reasonably  be  looked  for  from  Mr. 
Shorthouse,  the  author  of  "John  Ingle- 
sant"  who,  although  not  yet  seventy 
years  of  age,  is  a  confirmed  invalid. 
Mr.  Shorthouse  has  written  five  novels 
and  several  short  stories,  but  he  never 
reached  in  his  later  work  the  high  level 
of  his  first  book,  which  is  not  surpris- 
ing, since  no  one  else  of  his  generation 
has  reached  it  either,  in  that  particu- 
lar field  of  fiction.    Literature  with  Mr. 


Shorthouse  has  been  a  diversion  and  an 
avocation;  his  main  business  has  been 
the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid. 

The  titles  of  the  "Condensed  Novels" 
by  Bret  Harte  which  are  to  be  pub- 
lished tliis  fall  contain  a  cheerful  prom- 
ise of  entertainment  David  Harum 
appears  appropriately  as  "Dan'l  Bo- 
rem";  "Rupert  the  Resembler"  will  be 
of  special  interest  to  Anthony  Hope; 
recent  historical  fiction  is  touched  off 
in  "The  Adventures  of  John  Longbow"; 
and  in  "The  Golly  and  the  Christian, 
or  the  Minx  and  the  Manxman"  devo- 
tees of  Hall  Caine  will  find  something 
to  their  profit 

Mr.  R.  M.  Johnston,  writing  to  The 
Athenrcum  from  57  Gorham  street, 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  gives  the  following 
account  of  a  recent  discovery: 

A  few  of  your  readers  will  doubt- 
less be  interested  to  hear  of  the  discov- 
ery of  a  copy  of  the  memoirs  of  Queen 
Mary  Caroline.  The  fact  that  the 
Queen  had  left  a  MS.  record  first  be- 
came known  a  few  years  ago  through 
Count  de  la  Ville  sur  Yllon  and  Barom 
Lumbroso  (see  the  latter's  "Corre- 
spondance  de  Murat"  Introduction), 
The  copy  seen  by  them  was  immediate- 
ly withdrawn  from  the  reach  of  inves- 
tigation by  the  late  King  Humbert 
That  which  I  had  the  good  fortune  to 
discover  a  few  months  ago  is  histOTl- 
cally  of  much  importance,  especially 
for  the  Queen's  relations  with  Lord 
William  Bentinck.  It  deals  at  length 
with  the  years  1805  to  1814,  and  is 
continued  down  to  within  a  few  weeks 
of  the  Queen's  death.  It  contains,  in 
an  appendix,  copies  of  a  large  number 
of  documents,  many  unpublished, 
some  of  Importance.  I  have  made  con- 
siderable use  of  this  MS.  for  a  history 
of  Naples  between  the  years  1805  and 
1821  on  which  I  am  engaged.  To  any 
especially  interested  in  the  subject  I 
shall  be  pleased  to  give  further  inform- 
ation. 
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DOMINUS   ILLUMINATIO   MEA. 

In  the  hour  of  death,  after  this  life's 

whim. 
When  the  heart  beats  low,  and  the  eyes 

grow  dim, 
And  pain  has  exhausted  every  limb— 
The  lover  of  the  Lord  shall  trust  In 

Him. 

When  the  will  has  forgotten  the  life- 
long aim, 

And  the  mind  can  only  disgrace  its 
fame, 

And  a  man  Is  uncertain  of  his  own 
name— 
The  power  of  the  Lord  shall  fill  this 
frame. 

When  the  last  sigh  is  heaved,  and  the 

last  tear  shed. 
And  the  coffin  is  waiting  beside  the 

bed. 
And  the  widow  and  child  forsake  the 

dead— 
The  angel  of  the  Lord  shall  lift  this 

head. 

For  even  the  purest  delight  may  pall, 
And  power  must  fail,  and  the  pride 

must  fall, 
And  the  love  of  the  dearest  friends 

grow  small— 
But  the  glory  of  the  Lord  is  all  in  all. 


THERE'S   A   WIND   A-BLOWING. 

It's  a  warm  wind,  the  west  wind,  full 
of  birds'  cries. 

I  never  hear  the  west  wind  but  tears 
are  in  my  eyes. 

For  it  comes  from  the  west  lands,  the 
old  lm>wn  hlll& 

And  April's  in  the  west  wind,  and  daf- 
fodils. 

It'8  a  fine  land,  the  wetrt  land,   for 

hearts  as  tired  as  mine, 
Apple  orchards  blossom  there,  and  the 

air's  like  wine. 
There  is  cool  green  grass  there,  where 

men  may  lie  at  rest. 
And  the  thrushes  are  in  song  there, 

fluting  from  the  west 

"Will  ye  not  come  home,  brother?  ye 

have  been  long  away, 
It's  April  and  blossom  time  and  white 

is  the  may. 


And  bright  Is  the  sun,   brother,  and 

warm  is  the  rain. 
Will  ye  not  come  home,  brother,  home 

to  us  again? 

"The   young   com   is    green,    brother, 

where  the  rabbits  run, 
It's  blue   sky  and  white  clouds  and\ 

warm  rain  and  sun. 
It's  song  to  a  man's  soul,  brother,  fire 

to  a  man's  brain. 
To  hear  the  wild  bees  and  see  the 

merry  spring  again. 

; 

"Larks  are  singing  in  the  west,  brother, 

above  the  green  wheat. 
So  will  ye  not  come  home,   brother. 

and  rest  your  tired  feet? 
I've  a  balm  for  bruised  hearts,  brother, 

sleep  for  aching  eyes," 
Says  the  warm  wind,  the  west  wind, 

full  of  birds'  cries. 

It's  the  white  road  westward  is  the 

road  I  must  tread 
To  the  green  grass,  the  eool  grass,  and 

rest  for  heart  and  head. 
To  the  violets  and  the  warm  hearts  and 

the  thrushes'  song. 
In  the  fine  land,  the  west  land,  the  land 

where  I  belong. 

John  Ma^efield, 

Tbe  Speaker. 


THE    GATE    OF    TEARS. 
(TO  e.  A.  8.) 

Far  upon  the  farther  side 

Of  the  Gate  of  Tears 
I^ies  a  country  calm  and  wide; 
There  is  peace  at  eventide 
Far  upon  the  farther  side 

Of  the  Gate  of  Tears. 

Never  gale  or  tempest  blows 

Thro'  the  Gate  of  Tears; 
That  autumnal  valley  knows 
Neither  nightingale  nor  rose; 
All  the  hills  are  crowned  with  snows 

Where  the  snowdrop  peers. 

There  a  broken  heart  may  rest 

Free  from  hopes  or  fears, 
Undesirlng,  undistress'd; 
While  the  sunset  in  the  west 
Gilds  the  worst  and  grays  the  best. 

Through  the  Gate  of  Tears. 

Mary  Robinson, 
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SOME  ASPECTS  OF  THE  MODERN  NOVEL.* 


A  great  and  portentous  change  Is 
passing  over  the  character  and  spirit 
of  English  literature.  The  startling 
development  of  our  social  civilization, 
wMch  has  advanced  with  an  increas- 
ing rate  of  progression  during  the  last 
half-century,  has  nowhere  produced 
more  significant  results  than  in  the 
field  of  letters.  Old  lines  of  demarca- 
tion, which  severed  the  sphere  of  the 
novel  from  adjacent  realms  of  author- 
ship, are  being  rapidly  obliterated,  and 
an  army  of  novelists  invades  terri- 
tories hitherto  held  the  special  prov- 
ince of  the  scientist,  the  moral  philos- 
opher, the  historian,  and  even  the  the- 
ologian. Works  of  fiction,  treating  of 
every  conceivable  subject,  flood  the 
book  market,  and  the  stream  swells 
yearly  in  volume  and  rapidity.  The 
ubiquity  of  fiction  is  manifest  in  every 

•  »  "Audrey."  By  Mary  Johnston,  Author  of 
"By  Order  of  the  Company"  and  "The  Old 
Dominion."  (London:  Constable  and  Co., 
1902.) 

2  "The  Lady  Paramount."  By  Henry  Har  - 
land,  Author  of  "The  Cardinal's  Snuff- Box." 
(London:  John  Lane,  1902.) 

8  "The  Hound  of  the  Baskervilles.  Another 
Adventure  of  Sherlock  Holmes."  By  A.  Conan 
Doyle,  Author  of  "Micah  Clarke,  Ac.  (Lon- 
don: George  Newnes,  1902.) 

4  "Beside  the  Bonnie  Brier  Bush."  By  Ian 
Maclaren,  with  eight  illustrations  from  etch- 
ings by  William  Hole,  R.  S.  A.  Thirteenth 
edition,  completing  the  ninetieth  thousand. 
(London;  Hodder  and  Stoughton,  1901.) 


direction— in  the  new  publishing 
houses  which  have  sprung  into  the 
front  rank  through  the  almost  exclu- 
sive publication  of  books  of  this  class, 
and  in  their  intrusion  Into  hitherto 
unwonted  prominence  in  the  advertis- 
ing columns  of  those  long-standing  and 
stately  firms  which  we  have  been  ac- 
customed to  associate  only  with  the 
issue  of  works  of  serious  and  standard 
value.  Statesmen  do  not  disdain  to 
employ  the  leisure  which  the  Front 
Opposition  bench  affords  in  criticism 
or  appreciation  of  outstanding  ro- 
mances; and  purple  patches,  culled 
from  them,  though  not  always  openly 
acknowledged,  find  their  place  In  pul- 
pit  utterances.  The  novel  in  varied 
guise,  as  short  or  serial  story,  forms 
the  staple  of  the  more  popular  maga- 
zines, and  elaborate  discussions  of  the 

5  "A  window  in  Thrums."  By  J.  M.  Barrie, 
with  twelve  illustrations  from  etchings  by 
WUllam  Hole.  B.  S.  A.  Eighteenth  edition. 
(London:  Hodder  and  Stoughton,  1902.)  | 

6  "Colloquies  of  Criticism;  or  Literature 
and  Democratic  Patronage."  (London:  Fish- 
er Unwin,  1901.) 

7  "William  Black,  Novelist."  A  biography 
by  Wemyss  Reid,  Author  of  "Life  of  the 
Right.  Hon.  W.  B.  Forster"  and  "Life,  Letters 
and  Friendships  of  Richard  Monckton  Milnes, 
First  Lord  Houghton.  (London:  Cassell  and 
Co.  add  Sampson  Low,  Marston  and  Co., 
19S2.) 
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foremost  writers  of  fiction  and  their 
works  are  interspersed  amongst  ar- 
ticles on  the  deepest  problems— poUtl- 
Hial,  ecouoniical,  and  social— in  the 
highest-class  reviews.  Even  the  news- 
paper pres»— the  proud  aristocrat  of 
contemporary  democratic  civilization 
^pays  its  court  to  fiction,  and  relies 
upon  its  aid  to  promote  and  sustain 
its  weekly  circulation.  Among  all 
classes,  rich  and  poor,  learned  and 
simple,  in  these  days  of  universal  ru- 
dimentary education  the  novel  sweeps 
the  field. 

*  Let  anyone  take  up  at  random  the 
notices  of  novels  for  a  single  month 
—say  in  the  7Hme»  Literary  Supple- 
ment—and he  will  gain  some  concep- 
tion of  the  variety  and  extent  of  topics 
embraced  in  the  modern  novel.  Here 
is  such  an  illustration  gathered  from 
very  recent  numbers.  The  writers 
range  from  Venice  to  the  Pampas, 
from  the  Essex  coast  to  the  gum 
country  of  New  Zealand,  from  wild 
Welsh  mountains  to  cosy  riverside 
\illas  on  the  Thames,  from  Finland 
to  the  United  States  of  North  America, 
from  the  dwellers  in  New  Grub  Street 
to  the  Teutonic  Knights  of  the  Cross 
in  the  Polish  Marches.  The  charac- 
ters delineated  and  the  incidents  por- 
trayed are  as  widely  diversified  as  the 
scenes  on  which  they  are  made  to 
play  their  parts.  We  luiow  nothing  to 
which  we  can  compare  the  industry  of 
modem  novelists  in  their  search  after 
fresh  materials  to  work  upon,  save 
the  Indefatigable  enthusiasm  with 
which  the  scientific  naturalist  ran- 
sacks the  remotest  comers  of  unknown 
and  Yirgin  regions  in  quest  of  a  fresh 
orchid  or  some  uncatalogued  lepidop- 
tera.  It  might  have  been  supposed 
that  all  available  material  was  long 
since  exhausted;  but  whilst  real  genius 
will  always  prove  "the  old,  old  story" 
to  be  worth  retelling,  modem  inge- 
nuity finds  topics  for  imaginative 
handling  in  the  most  unpromising  di- 


rections—in the  Zionist  Movement,  for 
example,  in  the  fin  de  sUcle  company 
promoter,  in  the  Tammany  ring,  in  the 
wild  ravings  of  a  half-insane  gum- 
digger,  in  the  dissection  and  display 
<^  the  Innermost  heart  of  a  solitary 
Spanish  priest  "unhinged  by  vain  pas- 
sion and  wandering  amongst  the  dy- 
ing gods  of  dead  civilization."  The 
area  over  which  the  modern  novelist 
roams  is  illimitable,  and  it  will  take 
ages  before  he  will  have  to  sit  down 
and  weep  that  no  more  worlds  are 
left  for  him  to  conquer. 

The  future  stiident  of  our  time  will 
mark  with  curious  interest  this  singu- 
lar feature  of  our  literary  develop- 
ment The  modem  novel  is  not  only 
ubiquitous,  it  is  omnivorous,  and  ap- 
parently exhausts  the  literary  pro- 
ductiveness of  the  day.  An  age  of 
unexampled  Intellectual  activity,  as 
witnessed  in  the  unceasing  issue  of 
new  books,  is  for  the  moment  barren 
of  sterling  literature.  Since  Tenny- 
son and  Browning  we  have  no  great 
poet;  since  Gardiner,  Crelghton,  and 
Stubbs  no  great  historian.  Outstand- 
ing books  on  theology  or  moral  philos- 
ophy, or,  since  Darwin  and  Tyndal  and 
Huxley  have  gone  from  us,  even  on 
the  physical  science  which  is  the 
boast  of  our  era,  are  conspicuous  by 
their  absence.  Ours  is  an  epoch  of 
criticism  and  commentaries,  of  minor 
poems  and  vers  de  socUU,  of  associated 
essays  and  tentative  suggestions,  of 
popular  handbooks  and  co-operative 
dictionaries,  of  specialist  periodicals, 
of  dainty  editions  and  aesthetic  pic- 
ture-books. The  one  section  of  con- 
temporary authorship  which  manifests 
originality  and  vitality,  and  which 
commands  and  satisfies  the  public  ear, 
to  the  exclusion  of  more  solid  thought 
and  to  the  serious  detriment  (in  many 
of  Its  forms)  of  the  national  character, 
is  the  modern  novel.  Is  this  a  sign  of 
growing  declension,  of  a  civilization 
on  the  verge  of  decay;  or  is  It  only  a 
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passing  phase,  to  be  succeeded  by  a 
more  robust  aud  vigorous  outgrowth? 
We  would  fain  believe  the  latter,  al- 
though we  confess  to  serious  misgiv- 
ings. In  any  case  the  existing  state 
of  things  deserves  careful  study. 

For  the  influence  of  the  modem 
novel  is  not  merely  to  be  measured  by 
the  width  of  the  area  it  occupies,  but 
also  by  the  enormous  crops  which  are 
raised  in  its  varied  and  fertile  fields. 
We  have  no  trustworthy  statistics  of 
the  total  chrculatlon  of  worlts  of  fic- 
tion in  this  country  to  set  before  our 
readers,  but  it  is  certain  that  millions 
of  copies  in  the  aggregate  are  issued 
annually  of  the  more  popular  stories, 
and  the  gross  total  must  reach  a  stu- 
pendous figure.  The  gradual  broad- 
ening-down  of  the  consumption  may  be 
traced  in  the  universal  abandonment 
of  the  old  three  volumes,  published  at 
the  aristocratic  price  of  a  guinea  and  a 
half,  to  the  prevailing  middle-class  is- 
sue at  six  shillings,  and  thence,  again, 
to  the  teeming  millions  at  the  cost  of 
sixpence  or  even  less.  Yet  at  these 
prices  the  supply  hardly  equals  the  de- 
mand. Cheap  editions,  which  can  be 
remunerative  only  when  put  forth  In 
large  numbers,  are  speedily  exhausted. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  at  the  higher 
price  are  called  for  as  soon  as  any  book 
becomes  famous  or  infamous  amongst 
a  public  whose  first  desire  is  for  stim- 
ulating pabulum.  A  good  hit  means 
at  least  a  satisfactory  balance  at  the 
writer's  bankers— not  seldom,  a  sub- 
stantial fortune. 

We  are  naturally  curious  to  know 
how  this  enormous  mass  of  fiction  is 
absorbed.  The  majority  of  the  ''upper 
ten**  and  the  great  body  of  educated 
people  do  not  purchase  their  novels, 
but  are  content  to  have  them  through 
subscriptions  to  Smith's  or  Mudie*s  or 
some  provincial  circulating  library. 
How,  then,  are  we  to  account  for  the 
scores  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
copies  in  which  the  works  of  the  most 


popular  novelists  teem  from  the  press? 
The  answer  is  supplied  in  Colloquies  of 
CriticUm,  The  gigantic  supply  cor- 
responds to  a  demand  made  by 
a  vast  middle-class,  the  inmates 
of  the  countless  villas  recently 
built  on  the  outskirts  of  every 
town  in  England  and  the  creation  of 
the  last  thirty-five  years.  According 
to  this  writer's  computation,  "the  up- 
per fifty  thousand,  if  one  may  call 
them  so,  are,  as  related  to  this  novel- 
reading  public  as  a  whole,  in  a  pro- 
portion of  not  more  than  one  to  forty- 
four"  (p.  11),  whilst  behind  these 
again  there  is  another  section  of  so- 
ciety in  fairly  comfortable  circum- 
stances which  in  this  country  numbers 
more  than  six  hundred  thousand.  This 
sudden  apparition  of  a  new  class  of 
readers  has  completely  upset  the  bal- 
ance of  criticism  which  prevailed  a 
gieneration  ago,  and  the  reading  world 
of  that  day  forms  hardly  a  hundredth 
part  of  the  public  by  whom  the  fate  of 
the  modem  novel  Is  decided.  This  is 
a  fact  of  the  most  profound  signifi- 
cance in  determining  the  character 
and  infiuence  of  contemporary  fiction. 
For,  with  the  change  of  audience,  a 
corresponding  change  has  passed  over 
the  spirit  and  tone  of  the  piece  pre- 
sented for  its  approval.  The  new  pub- 
lic has  neither  the  homogeneity  of 
social  sympathy  nor  the  unity  of  so- 
cial vision  which  are  marked  charac- 
teristics of  those  whom  it  has  largely 
superseded.  Whilst  life  among  the  lat- 
ter class  has,  beneath  all  superficial 
differences,  a  substantial  uniformity, 
and  whilst  social  intercourse  amongst 
its  members  is  regulated  by  the  thou- 
sand Impalpable  conventionalities  be- 
gotten of  generations  of  high-breeding 
and  the  nuances  of  expression  and 
manner  which  it  instinctively  yet 
rigorously  exacts,  the  new  public  has 
no  like  common  bond  of  union,  no 
such  common  standpoint  of  Judgment, 
no  similar  universal  standard  of  pro- 
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priety  and  maimers.  For  this  new 
public  the  novel,  the  author  of  the 
Colloquies  of  Criticism  insists,  supplies 
that  unity  of  vision  which  their  prede- 
cessors unconsciously  acquire  in  the 
ordinary  intercourse  of  daily  life.  It 
consequently  takes  its  novels  far  more 
seriously  and  values  them  more  highly; 
but  it  demands,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  a  work,  to  be  really  popular, 
should  be  written  from  its  own  social 
standpoint. 

This  fact  suggests  the  further 
thought  that  the  modern  novel  is  liable 
to  a  disadvantage  to  which  fiction  in 
earlier  days  was  not  exposed.  Para- 
doxical as  it  may  seem,  one  of  the 
deadliest  injuries  to  works  of  imagina- 
tion arises  from  their  unparalleled 
commercial  success.  The  immense 
sums  netted  by  popular  novelists  natu- 
rally have  a  tendency  to  divert  the  at- 
tention of  writers  from  devotion  to 
what  is  highest  to  that  which  will  se- 
cure the  largest  pecuniary  profit  It 
has  been  forcibly  said  that  **when  lit- 
erature has  been  degraded  to  the  pur- 
pose of  amusing  the  public,  and  when 
mental  endowment  and  words  of  the 
highest  meaning  have  been  profaned 
by  men  ignorant  of  the  significance 
even  of  their  own  powers,  there  flows 
f(H*th  a  stream  of  intellectual  life 
through  society  cut  off  from  its  true 
fountain  and  diverted  from  its  proper 
object"  With  the  prevailing  adora- 
tion of  wealth  and  its  accompanying 
universal  indulgence  In  lavish  expen- 
diture, the  temptation  to  prostitute 
literary  talent  to  the  production  of 
work  that  will  command  the  widest 
sale  is  almost  overpowering.  The  mod- 
em novelist  is  exceptionally  exposed 
to  this  temptation,  as  his  lot  is  cast 
in  days  ••when  the  intellect  is  vexed 
with  the  spur  of  competition,  and  the 
inspiration  of  heaven  is  bargained 
away  in  the  dearest  market" 

A  further  and    disastrous     develop- 
ment of  modern  fiction  presents  Itself 


in  the  problem  novel,  a  class  of  work 
of  recent  origin  which  exercises  a 
specially  baneful  influence.  Amongst 
the  questions  which  modem  learning, 
scientific  discovery,  and  the  conditions 
of  our  complicated  social  organization 
have  opened,  there  are  many  which 
demand  scrupulously  accurate  state- 
ment, special  knowledge,  severe  self- 
restraint,  and  delicate  handling.  To 
fail  in  any  of  these  qualities  is  to  ren- 
der their  discussion  at  once  worthless 
and  injurious;  to  be  absolutely  silent 
about  some  of  them,  in  worths  of  imagi- 
nation, whose  end  is  Joy  and  beauty, 
is  the  only  seemly  choice.  Yet  it  is 
Just  those  problems  which  are  best  left 
shrouded  undw  cover  of  work  de- 
signed for  serious  and  professional 
study  that  are  now  dragged  into  the 
full  light  of  discussion  coram  populo. 
The  enigmas  and  perplexities  of  life, 
the  relations  between  the  sexes,  the 
difficulties  suggested  by  the  modem 
doctrine  of  heredity,  the  religious  mis- 
givings of  a  highly  critical  age,  are  all 
dissected  with  unblushing  audacity 
and  dogmatic  self-assurance.  The  as- 
sumption of  infallibility  by  the  mod- 
em novelist  is  consummate,  and  would 
be.  supremely  ridiculous  if  it  were  not 
lamentably  mischievous.  The  writer 
of  the  religious  novel  of  our  day  calm- 
ly sets  to  work  to  destroy  the  Catholic 
faith  which  has  withstood  the  as- 
saults of  nineteen  centuries,  and  pre- 
sents to  his  readers  in  its  stead  a 
brand-new  creed  of  his  own  creation. 
As  we  read  the  airy  self-conceits  with 
which  modem  writers  of  fiction  re- 
solve all  problems  after  their  own 
fashion,  we  are  continually  protest- 
ing, ••None  of  us  is  infallible,  not  even 
the  youngest  of  us."  We  must  be  par- 
doned for  adding  that  the  gentler  sex 
are  the  most  audacious  of  the  offend- 
ers. Women  rush  In  wh^e  angels 
fear  to  tread. 

The  popularity  of  these  stories,  sat- 
urated with  sham  philosophy  and  pre- 
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tentious  irreligiousness,  may  be  traced 
to  the  same  cause  which  has  led  to  the 
deterioration  of  the  romance  pure  and 
simple.  Just  as  the  new  half -educated 
public  only  appreciates  stories  of  mod- 
em life  which  are  written  from  its 
own  standpoint  of  social  sympathy, 
but  devours  these  with  avidity  to  gain 
acquaintance  with  life  beyond  its  own 
narrow  circle,  so  also  it  is  only  inter- 
ested in  the  discussion  of  man's  rela- 
tion to  God,  to  his  fellow-men,  and  to 
his  own  deehres  when  they  are  de- 
bated on  the  level  of  its  own  intellect- 
ual platform,  and  therefore  it  betakes 
itself  eagerly  to  problem  novels  of  it? 
own  mental  standard  in  the  hope  of 
learning  through  them  the  trend  of 
popular  philosophy  and  the  opinions 
on  social  and  religious  questions 
which,  as  we  say,  are  in  the  air.  It  is 
a  consequence  of  the  influence  of  this 
heterogeneous  middle  class  (as  the 
Colloquies  of  Criticism  remipds  us)  that 
modern  literature  loses  one  of  its  chief 
charms,  viz.  that  grace,  dignity,  ''pol- 
ish and  reticence  which  it  was  for- 
merly obliged  to  cultivate."  An  un- 
critical public  accepts  without  misgiv- 
ing the  dogrmatism  of  its  self-appoint- 
ed guides,  is  not  shoclsed  by  rapid 
transitions  from  the  temple  to  the  mu- 
sic-hall, and  adopts  its  philosophy  of 
life  from  the  principles  inculcated  in 
its  problem  novels. 

Now,  to  "be  free  to  understand  and 
to  enjoy"  (it  has  been  said)  "is  the 
claim  of  the  modem  spirit,"  and  this 
claim  is  asserted  in  the  modern  novel 
in  terms  of  the  most  startling  distinct- 
ness. Freedom  is  claimed  from  all  the 
restraints  which  religion  would  put 
upon  it— first  by  undermining  the 
authority  of  Christianity,  and  sweep- 
ing the  supernatural  aside  as  incred- 
ible and  impossible  in  the  light  of 
modern  scientific  teaching,  and  then 
by  representing  man  as  the  slave  of 
blind  law,  which  so  works  as  to  bind 
him  in  the  indissoluble  fetters  of  ne- 


cessity. Thus  we  are  free  from  moral 
restraint  through  the  negation  of  our 
free-will  and  the  contemptuous  rejec- 
tion of  "the  perfect  law  of  liberty." 
The  claim  to  understand  is  extended  to 
all  life's  mysteries  and  all  Nature's 
secrets,  and  no  restraint  is  placed  on 
the  open  photography  of  passion.  It 
is  as  though  science  had  invaded  the 
realm  of  sentiment,^  and  subjected 
emotion  and  motive  to  the  action  of 
the  resolvent  and  the  scalpel.  It  is  a 
delusion  to  suppose  that  in  any  cir- 
cumstances ignorance  is  bliss,  and  the 
pmrient  curiosity  of  the  fieshly  mind 
is  only  a  legitimate  thirst  which  should 
always  be  indulged  and  satisfied.  Nor 
is  it  an  unworthy  climax  to  this  popu- 
lar philosophy  that  enjoyment  is  the 
chief  end  and  purpose  of  life— refined 
enjoyment  for  some,  under  a  coarser 
disguise  for  others.  In  this  present 
miserable  world  let  those  who  will  in- 
dulge in  dreams  of  immortal  felicity. 
We  may  perhaps  admire  their  self- 
denying  efforts  to  reach  it,  or  we  may 
pity  their  blindness  in  still  be- 
lieving in  it;  but  for  our- 
selves all  these  bright  hopes  have 
vanished  like  morning  clouds  before 
the  rising  sun.  The  practical  result  is 
seen  in  the  stories  which  portray  char- 
acters that  are  utterly  invertebrate. 
Strength  of  will  is  dissolved  in  hyster- 
ical emotion.  Self-abandonment  is  at 
once  man's  fate  and  his  highest  wis- 
dom. "Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to- 
morrow we  die." 

There  is,  we  repeat,  a  very  large 
class  of  readers  whose  literary  educa- 
tion at  the  most  momentous  period  of 
their  lives  is  entirely  derived  from 
novels,  and  this  fact  Increases  the  re- 
sponsibility of  novelists  to  an  in- 
calculable degree.  Yet  this  responsi- 
bility is  rarely  felt  and  acted 
upon  even  in  quarters  in  which  we 
might  have  looked  for  better  things. 
Only  recently  we  met  with  a  story 
translated  from  the  Russian  by  a  Fel- 
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low  of  an  Oxford  College,  and  intro- 
duced by  a  laudatory  preface  which 
dwelt  upon  the  merits  of  the  writer 
and  his  work.  The  distinguishing* 
features  of  the  book  were  a  realism 
which  did  not  shrink  from  the  por- 
trayal of  details  neither  necessary  for 
the  plot  nor  artistically  suitable,  and  a 
ludicrous  inaccuracy  in  describing  his- 
toric persons  and  events.  Yet  the  un- 
educated reader  would  naturally  re- 
gard a  volume  issued  under  such  aus- 
pices as  a  trustworthy  record,  nor,  we 
are  afraid,  would  this  confidence  be 
shaken  on  reading  in  the  introductory 
pages  that  the  author  held  both  the 
Hedonist  and  the  Christian  creeds. 
We  wonder  how  many  who  read  this 
glaring  absurdity  were  revolted  at 
its  transparent  self-contradictiveness. 
What  a  marvellous  solution  of  the 
problem  how  to  make  the  best  of  both 
veorlds!  The  same  man  at  once  a 
Stoic  and  an  Epicurean,  a  Nominalist 
and  a  Realist,  a  believer  in  material- 
ism and  in  transcendentalism,  a  fol- 
lower of  the  gospel  of  self-indulgence 
and  that  of  self-denial!  What  a  price- 
less guide  for  pleasure-hunting,  world- 
ly-minded Christians!  Yet  such  an  in- 
stance is  far  from  exceptional.  Books 
circulated  by  tens  of  thousands  incul- 
cate as  low-toned  a  morality  and  cast 
a  scorn  no  less  ignorant  and  baseless 
upon  Christian  truth. 

It  is  mournful  to  reflect  in  this  con- 
nection what  serious  moral  mischief 
has  been  wrought  by  many  female 
novelists.  Women  are  in  many  re- 
spects exceptionally  gifted  for  novel- 
writing.  Their  powers  of  rapid  intui- 
tion, their  penetrating  insight  into 
character,  their  skill  in  delicate  anal- 
ysis of  motive,  their  innate  recognition 
of  the  finer  and  more  subtle  shades  of 
feeling,  their  capacity  for  sympathy 
and  tenderness,  even  the  superior  sen- 
sitiveness and  suspicion  which  are  part 
of  their  peculiar  armor  in  the  battle  of 
life,  and  more  than  all  their  imagina- 


tive powers— in  many  cases  so  ethe- 
real, fertile,  and  refined— all  mark  out 
the  gentler  sex  as  likely  to  be  pre-em- 
inently successful  in  this  domain  of 
literature.  The  very  limitations  which 
perhaps  have  excluded  them  from  the 
lofty  heights  of  tragedy  are  advanta- 
geous in  the  cultivation  of  the  lower, 
yet  fascinating,  valleys  of  romance. 
No  wonder  that  a  whole  army  of  au- 
thoresses marches  in  daily  increasing 
numbers  to  seize  upon  a  territory  to 
which  they  possess  so  rightful  a  claim. 
Time  was  when  to  the  exercise  of  the 
gifts  and  graces  already  mentioned, 
there  was  due,  at  least  to  the  majority 
of  English  female  novelists,  the  yet 
higher  praise  of  having  raised  the  pre- 
vailing tone  of  fiction  by  works  which 
**did  not  contain  a  single  line  inconsis- 
tent with  rigid  morality  or  even  with 
virgin  delicacy."  So  Maeaulay  bore 
testimony  to  Madame  D'Arblay  and 
the  accomplished  women  writers  of 
sixty  years  agone.  Could  the  same 
unqualified  homage  be  truthfully  paid 
to  the  entire  work  of  lEnglish  women 
now? 

The  answer  must  be  an  emphatic 
and  sorrowful  negative.  The  deterio- 
ration from  the  lofty  tone  which  com- 
manded Macaulay's  admiration  has 
gradually  deepened  since  his  day  until 
some  female  novelists  stand  in  the 
foremost  rank  of  offenders  against  de- 
cency and  purity  of  thought.  So  rapid 
has  been  the  decline  that  authoresses 
only  recently  notorious  for  what  are 
now  termed  risky  stories— the  epithet 
is  one  of  those  newly-coined  euphe- 
misms with  which  our  age  palliates 
well-earned  and  stem  reprobation— are 
already  distanced,  and  their  books,  once 
in  wide  demand,  are  no  longer  asked 
for,  because  they  do  not  satisfy  the 
jaded  appetite  for  more  highly-sea- 
soned dishes.  A  cultivated  taste  for 
the  abnormal  on  the  part  of  reader 
and  writer  alike  is  apt  to  sicken  at  or- 
dinary fare,  and  at  the  present  rate  of 
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downward  progress  it  is  hard  to  say 
to  what  depth  of  license  the  modern 
novelist  will  descend. 

We  ask  those  who  may  be  tempted 
to  consider  our  criticism  exaggerated, 
and  who  have  such  acquaintance  with 
the  modem  novel  as  entitles  them  to 
give  a  valid  judgment,  to  recall  the 
character  of  some  of  the  most  widely 
circulated  works  of  fiction  during  the 
last  few  years.  We  purposely  abstain 
from  mentioning  names.  In  one  prom- 
inent instance  it  is  only  too  easy  to 
trace  a  gradual  but  continuous  moral 
descent  in  the  works*  of  a  writer  once 
of  the  highest  promise,  due  to  the  se- 
lection of  abnormal  topics  for  minute 
and  curious  handling.  When  a  writer 
of  fiction  has  once  decided  that  sinners 
are  more  interesting  than  saints,  and 
that  sin  in  some  of  its  most  repulsive 
forms  is  suitable  matter  for  artistic 
treatment,  the  door  is  already  open  for 
almost  endless  mischief.  The  more 
minutely  observant  such  a  writer  is, 
and  the  more  vividly  she  conceives  the 
imagje  she  pictures  in  her  story,  the 
greater  the  danger  will  be  of  her  di- 
lating on  details  which  refinement  and 
delicacy  peremptorily  reject  It  is 
only  through  the  injurious  influence 
exerted  by  the  selection  of  types  of 
character  and  circumstance  in  them« 
selves  exceptional,  repulsive,  and  bi- 
zarre that  we  can  account  for  the 
mournful  issue  of  a  book  of  which  a 
friendly  critic  writes,  **there  are  pages 
in  it  which,  if  read  at  all,  can  only  be 
read  through  the  eyelashes.  They 
hurt  like  the  sudden  view  of  a  street 
accident;  they  are  as  intolerable  as  the 
sight  of  a  surgical  operation."  And 
this  is  the  quality  of  a  romance  which 
probably  commanded  the  widest  cir- 
culation, and  secured  the  largest  class 
of  educated  readers  in  the  first  year 
of  the  twentieth  century  of  the  Chris- 
tian era. 

A  variety  of  causes  has  combined  to 
effect  this  deplorable    change  in    the 


character  of  the  work  of  female  novel- 
ists and  in  the  too  general  tolerance 
of  stories  that  should  be  universally 
tend  indignantly  tabooed.  Foremost 
amongst  them  is  the  modem  scientific 
spirit,  with  its  tendency  to  microscopic 
analysis  and  minute  dissection,  which 
begets  a  certain  morbid  taste  for  the 
investigation  of  the  workings  of  pas- 
sion, and  so  ventures  upon  hazardous 
ground  that  can  only  be  trodden  with 
cautious  steps.  In  the  next  place  there 
has  been  the  terrible  and  baneful  in. 
fiuence  of  the  school  of  animalism  un- 
der the  guidance  of  such  leaders  as 
Ibsen  and  Zola.  When  the  veil  is  torn 
away  which  the  modesty  of  our  prede- 
cessors drew  over  the  secrets  of  Na- 
ture and  the  sores  of  sickness  it  is  only 
the  eyes  of  angels  that  can  look  on 
without  contracting  moral  taint  A 
third  and  potent  element  is  what  we 
may  term  the  recent  literary  enfran- 
chisement of  women,  which  has  led  to 
their  intrusion  into  that  purely  mod- 
ern domain  of  fiction— the  problem 
novel.  The  subjects  selected  by  some 
authors  of  this  school  recall  Brown- 
ing's stinging  lines: 

Then,  there's  the  other  picker-out  of 

pearls 
From    dung-heeps— ay,    your    literary 

man 
Who  draws  on  his  kid  gloves  to  deal 

with  Sludge 
Daintily  and  discreetly— shakes  a  dust 
O*  the  doctrine,  fiavors  thence,  he  well 

knows  how 
The  narrative  or  the  novel— half  be- 
lieves 
All  for  the  book's  sake,  and  the  public 

stare, 
And  the  cash  that's  God's  sole  solid  in 

this  world. 

Tet  while  these  causes  in  some  degree 
explain,  they  can  in  no  degree  exten- 
uate, the  choice  of  questionable  themes 
by  women.  Out  of  the  infinite  mass 
of  materials  at  hand  it  is  only  a  dis- 
eased imagination  that  will  pick  the 
anomalous  and  the  abnormal.     If,  as 
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Schiller  insista,  the  end  of  all  art» 
even  that  of  the  most  poignant 
tragedy,  is  Joy,  the  work  of  many  con- 
temporary writers  is  as  gross  a  vlola- 
tiom  of  the  rules  of  art  as  it  is  of  the 
canons  of  refinement,  decency,  and 
high  moral  feeling. 

Nor  is  it  to  be  thought  that  the  In- 
jury done  by  objectionable  novels  af- 
fects only  a  select  class  of  '  society, 
and  that  their  discussion  of  religious 
or  recondite  questions  influences  or 
amuses  only  the  inner  circle  of  the 
initiated.  The  mischief  penetrates  in- 
to the  most  unsuspected  quarters, 
creeps  through  the  fences  with  which 
love  tries  to  hedge  round  the  young, 
promotes  a  taste  which  rapidly  calls 
for  further  stimulant  Young  girls  de- 
vour books  tending  to  shake  their 
Christian  faith  and  to  sully  their  moral 
purity.  Not  long  since  Robert  EUmere 
was  the  book  chiefly  in  request  in  one 
of  the  greatest  English  centres  of  fe- 
male education.  It  is  the  testimony 
of  a  librarian  of  forty  years*  standing 
in  a  town  largely  inhabited  and  re- 
sorted to  by  the  cream  of  the  upper 
English  middle  class  that  there  has 
been  for  some  years  past  a  continuous 
decline  in  the  moral  character  of  the 
novels  most  largely  in  demand.  Stories 
which  a  generation  ago  were  looked  at 
askance  as  being  risky  and  question- 
able are  now  entirely  neglected  in 
favor  of  more  outspoken  impropriety. 
So  widespread  is  the  mischief  that  ob- 
jectionable tales  eveit^nd  entrance 
into  school  libraries,  and  schoolmas- 
ters have  felt  constrained  to  issue  a 
public  protest  against  the  stamp  of 
books  they  find  placed  in  the  hands  of 
mere  boys.  It  is  hard  to  say  whether 
the  life  represented  in  many  cases 
with  its  minute  and  repulsive  realism 
is  more  injurious  to  the  untrained 
reader  than  the  false  sentimentalism 
and  sham  religiousness  with  which 
this  class  of  fiction  is  commonly  inter- 
larded.    External  reality  and  internal 


falsity— both  e<iually  detestable— make 
up  work  which  is  not  infrequently  di- 
abolically clever.  •*!  tell  you  all  this 
because  I  don*t  believe  it"  is  the  hypo- 
critical apology  of  the  scandal-monger. 
''I  describe  the  prurient  details  of  a 
sinful  career  that  you  may  see  how 
wrong  it  is,  and  learn  to  avoid  it,"  la 
the  half-suggested  apology  of  the 
modem  writer.  And  when  elaborate 
dlscuseiOA  of  such  questions  as  had 
certainly  much  better  not  be  spoken 
of  are  intermingled  with  pretentious 
disquisitionfl  on  Wagner  and  Beetho- 
ven and  Bach,  scf  that  the  coarse  topics 
seem  as  fitting  for  ordinary  treatment 
as  the  refined  ones,  it  is  too  late  to 
enter  upon  the  less  attractive  scenes 
of  sorrow  and  remorsa  The  mischief 
has  been  already  done.  The  glamour 
of  substantial  prosperity  in  the  earlier 
chapters,  where  escape  from  the  wor- 
rying discontent  of  a  mean  and  nar- 
row life  is  found  through  yielding  to 
temptation,  and  where  all  that  the 
young  prize  highly— wealth,  fame, 
social  distinction— are  lavished  up- 
on the  unrepentant  Magdalen— has 
vrorked  its  baneful  infiuence,  which  the 
closing  scenes  too  often  fail  altogether 
to  counter-balance.  A  taint  and  stain 
have  been  burnt  into  the  mind,  in  the 
perusal  of  the  heroine's  temptations 
and  falls,  which  her  subsequent  re- 
pentance fails  to  obliterate. 

There  is  another,  class  of  modem 
novels,  against  which  we  would  utter 
our  most  emphatic  protest,  in  which 
the  most  sacred  subjects  and  scenes 
are  introduced  merely  to  produce 
startling  effects,  and  the  arcana  of  the 
Holy  of  Holies  are  opened  to  the  vul- 
gar gaze  as  a  sensational  mise-en-aohie. 
Instances  of  such  prostitution  of  re- 
ligious things  will  occur  to  all  who 
have  a  wide  acquaintance  with  the 
modern  novel,  and  are  too  notorious  to 
need  any  protracted  illustration.  In 
a  widely  circulated  Hungarian  novel, 
which  in  the  English  translation  was 
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allowed  admittance  to  English  draw- 
ing-rooms, to  the  unbounded  astonish- 
ment of  our  I^^enoh  neighbors,  scenes 
of  Christian  worship  are  presented  in 
the  closest  proximity  with  a  picture 
of  the  Court  of  Nero,  described  with  a 
fidelity  of  detail  quite  unnecessary. 
The  natural  repulsiveness  of  the  ani- 
malism and  realism  in  which  some 
modern  novelists  indulge  is  rendered  a 
hundredfold  more  hideous  when  thus 
brought  into  juxtaposition  with  what 
commands  our  deepest  reverence  and 
adoring  admiration.  In  another  story 
a  mother's  love  in  all  its  ineffable 
purity  and  tenderness  is  painted  In  the 
most  delicate  tints,  which  are  thrown 
Into  high  relief  by  dark  shadows  ©f 
the  seductive  lascivlousncss  of  an  ac- 
complished courtesan.  In  a  third  the 
sudarium  of  a  public  bath  in  a  Roman 
provincial  town  is  realistically  de- 
scribed just  as  the  reader  is  fresh 
from  learning  how  the  power  of  child- 
like faith  triumphantly  sustains  a 
young  girl  under  the  manifold  temp- 
tations of  a  heathen  home.  Such  per- 
version of  things  sacred  to  sordid 
purposes  is  unutterably  shocking,  yet 
it  apparently  passes  without  rebuke, 
or  is  Justified  on  the  plea  that  such 
things  exist.  Of  course  they  do,  and 
so  do  boudoirs  and  pigsties;  but  we  do 
not  place  them  side  by  side,  so  as  to 
step  directly  from  one  to  the  other. 

The  native  stream  of  impure  litera- 
ture, in  itself  of  sufficient  and  unsav- 
or>'  volume,  is  perpetually  swollen  by 
the  importation  and  translation  of  for- 
eign books.  It  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand on  what  principle  the  selection 
of  foreign  novels  for  reproduction  here 
is  made,  unless  it  be  a  willingness  to 
pander  to  the  most  diseased  palates. 
In  many  instances  the  most  objection- 
able in  subject  and  treatment  of  a  for- 
eigner's books  is  chosen  for  presenta- 
tion in  an  English  dress.  We  could 
name  French  artists  who  are  finished 
stylists,  and  some  of  whose  works  are 


quite  unexceptionable;  but  these  are 
passed  over  in  favor  of  tales  which 
have  with  difficulty  obtained  the  li- 
cense for  circulation  in  their  own 
counti-y.  In  such  cases  all  the  ele- 
gances of  style— their  sole  redeeming 
feature— are  lost  in  the  process  of 
translation;  the  grossness  alone  re- 
mains. 

A  further  disfigurement  of  the  mod- 
ern novel  is  the  gratuitous  and  offen- 
sive profanity  in  which  many  popular 
writers  indulge.  Quite  recently  the 
Time%  justly  complained  of  the  preva- 
lent habit  of  using  words  from  Holy 
Scripture  as  titles  to  works  of  fiction, 
but  even  this  is  a  venial  fault  in  com- 
parison with  the  unblushing  irrever- 
ence of  a  large  class,  including  many 
female  novelists. 

We  have  before  us  the  cheap  edition 
of  two  stories  by  a  lady  who  writes 
under  a  well-known  nom  de  plume, 
and  whose  works  are  welcomed  with 
a  chorus  of  almost  unqualified  praise. 
The  hero  of  the  first  describes  to  his 
friend  the  place  where  he  is  staying— 
**a  village  with  a  church,  a  public- 
house,  and  a  Dissenting  chapel— oiie 
evil  brings  anotlier;  and  the  rustic  maid 
abounds,  a  creature  of  large  feet,  wide 
smiles,  and  limited  innocence."  He 
asks  his  landlady,  whose  industry  ex- 
cites his  scorn,  "if  she  did  not  think 
that  the  five  wise  may  have  lived  to 
envy  the  five  foolish  virgins.  She 
looked  at  me— as  only  a  woman  can 
look— and  mournfully  winked.*'  The 
kitchen  garden  is  depicted  as  "a  mod- 
ern Eden  with  a  dash  of  the  common- 
place, and  a  clothes-line  extended  from 
the  Tree  of  Knowledge  to  the  Tree  of 
Life."  And  an  invitation  to  dinner 
calls  forth  the  ejaculation,  "God  be 
merciful  to  me  a  sinner."  It  is  quite 
consistent  with  such  a  spirit  of  irrev- 
erence—for those  examples  of  it  we 
sincerely  apologize  to  our  readers— 
that  a  young  Oxford  man,  well  born 
and  of  some  high  instincts,  should  In- 
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terlard  bis  proposal  to  a  very  beauti- 
ful girl  witb  plenty  of  oatbsv  and  tbat 
marriage  sbould  be  represented  as  al- 
most invariably  a  mistalce,  and  Its  vic- 
tims as  waking  too  late  from  tbeir  de- 
lusion and  cbafing  helplessly  against 
their  chains.  The  companion  story— a 
rapid  and  clever  sketch  of  a  house 
party  in  the  country,  composed  mainly 
of  disagreeable  and  vacillating  people 
who  change  their  minds  and  loves  with 
the  most  singular  facility—is  sand- 
wiched between  a  prologue  whose  pur- 
pose is  apparently  to  hold  religion  up 
to  odium,  and  a  brief  lyric  epilogue 
full  of  religious  sentiment,  neither 
prologue  nor  epilogue  having  any  bear- 
ing on  the  story.  The  action  (as  we 
are  told  on  the  title-page)  takes  place 
in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours, 
and  the  authoress  deems  it  appropri- 
ate to  add  to  this  announcement,  *'Onc 
day  is  with  the  Lord  as  a  thousand 
years,  and  a  thousand  years  as  one 
day."  We  shrink  from  all  conjecture 
of  the  purpose  designed  in  this  strange 
juxtaposition.  It  is  typical  of  a  tone 
and  spirit  which  mistake  flippant  ir- 
reverence in  quotation  for  wit,  and 
which  outrage  the  Christian  senti- 
ment, "My  heart  standeth  in  awe  of 
Thy  Word." 

What  shall  we  say  of  the  ordinary 
type  of  religious  novel  in  its  too  com- 
mon perversion  to  become  the  vehicle 
of  misrepresentation,  malice,  hatred, 
and  all  uncharltableness?  How  com- 
monplace and  faded  are  its  leading 
types— the  High,  the  Low,  the  Broad 
Church,  the  Homanlst,  the  Dissenting, 
the  sceptical!  We  are  weary  of  the 
lay  figures  dressed  up  in  a  convention- 
al costume— the  Jesuit  in  disguise,  the 
milksop  of  a  curate,  the  Dissenting 
preacher  with  a  soul  above  his  sordid 
surroundings,  the  odious  Anglican 
painted  by  Romanists  as  a  pendant  to 
equally  detestable  and  unveracious 
portraiture  of  the  Popish  priest  as 
conceived  by  ultra-Protestant  authors. 


It  is  almost  inconceivable  that  any- 
one should  all  unconsciously  "give 
himself  away,"  as  do  many  novelists 
of  this  class  of  fiction.  With  what 
sublime  Innocence  they  write  them- 
selves down  as  transparently  spiteful, 
hopelessly  ignorant,  and  inveterately 
vulgar!  Yet  their  caricatures  are  un- 
questionably acc^ted  by  scores  of 
readers  as  truthful  portraits,  and  they 
are  not  seldom  commended  in  quarters 
where  we  might  expect  to  find  sounder 
judgment  and  more  trustworthy  guid- 
ance. It  is  not  long  since  a  leading 
Church  newspaper  spoke  in  t^ms  of 
almost  unqualified  praise  of  a  story 
which  grossly  misrepresented  the  Eng- 
lish Church  and  clergy.  It  indeed  put 
one  saving  clause  in  its  elaborate 
eulogy,  but  so  faint  and  brief  as  only 
to  heighten  its  approval.  The  mischief 
'wrought  by  the  ignorant  mis-state- 
ments of  religious  novels  is  incalcu- 
lable. The  reaction  consequent  upon 
the  exposure  of  their  misrepresenta- 
tions is  at  the  root  of  many  a  perver- 
sion to  Infidelity  or  to  Rome. 

It  is  the  bane  of  controversial  novels, 
and  takes  away  all  real  merit,  alike  as 
contributions  to  thought  or  as  artistic 
works,  that  the  side  to  which  victory 
shall  incline  is  already  so  predeter- 
mined in  the  writer's  mind  that  the 
whole  story  is  written  with  the  pur- 
pose of  reaching  a  foregone  conclu- 
sion. In  unscrupulous  hands  this 
necessity  begets  an  untruthful  deline- 
ation of  incidents  and  character,  both 
of  which  are  distorted  to  suit  the  pur- 
pose in  view.  It  may,  indeed,  be  said, 
only  too  truly,  that  all  controversy  is 
liable  to  one-sided  and  partisan  pres- 
entation; but  the  peculiar  danger  of 
controversy  in  fiction  arises  from  the 
difficulty  of  detecting  and  exposing 
falsehood  disguised  in  the  garb  of  a 
story.  The  reader,  in  most  cases  un- 
skilled in  legitimate  methods  of  dis- 
cussion, is  first  beguiled  and  thrown 
off  his  guard  by  the  interest  of    the 
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narrative,  then  his  sympathy  is  se- 
cured, and  finally,  It  may  be,  his  con- 
victions gained  on  behalf  of  that 
which  he  would  have  rejected  If  pre- 
sented in  a  less  alluring  and  deceptive 
shape.  When  to  the  art  thus  em- 
ployed there  is  added  the  seductive- 
ness of  novelty,  the  crafty  innuendo 
against  religious  belief  and  the  wide- 
spread delusion  that  to  call  in  question 
the  faith  "once  for  all  delivered"  is 
the  mark  of  a  superior  and  emanci- 
pated mind— these  causes  in  combina- 
tion may  work  with  deadly  effect 
upon  those  who  are  as  lamentably  ig- 
norant of  definite  dogmatic  Chris- 
tianity as  are  but  too  many  who  pass 
through  our  secondary  and  higher- 
class  schools.  Can  we  wonder  at  the 
mischief,  the  unsettlement  and  practi- 
cal infidelity  which  a  pernicious  sec- 
tion of  novels  works  among  this  half- 
educated  mass— mischief  not  so  much 
of  avowed  unbelief  as  of  the  laxity 
which  is  bred  by  the  dissemination  of 
half -uttered  doubt?  As  long  as  a  man 
has  a  religious  difficulty  he  has  an  ex- 
cuse whose  practical  fruit  may  be  seen 
in  the  growing  neglect  of  public  wor- 
ship, in  disregard  of  the  sanctity  of 
Sunday,  and  in  the  adoption  of  ever^^ 
form  of  self-indulgence,  which  are  as- 
suming the  dimensions  of  a  national 
disaster. 

Yet  how  valuable  this  branch  of  ro- 
mance may  be,  if  treated  with  knowl- 
edge, dignity,  and  reserve,  has  been 
shown  in  a  thousand  instances— from 
the  Pilgrim's  Progress* to  John  Ingle- 
sant.  We  select  the  latter  as  an  al- 
most perfect  example  of  religious  fic- 
tion. The  careful  statement  of  facts, 
the  just  appreciation  of  the  adver- 
sary's standpoint,  the  recognition  of 
what  is  truly  admirable  in  the  varied 
systems  of  life  and  thought  portrayed, 
are  worthy  of  the  importance  of  the 
issues  at  stake;  and  then  it  is  so  high- 
toned  withal  in  its  quiet  assumption 
of  the  supreme  value  of  personal  re- 


ligion, and  of  the  loss  that  inevitably 
follows  on  the  neglect  of  it  There  la 
no  word  of  preaching  at  the  reader; 
but  how  its  lessons  all  come  home! 
There  is  none  of  the  sophistry  so  com- 
mon in  controversy  to  compass  a  pass- 
ing and  illegitimate  triumph.  As  the 
reader  is  carried  along  the  narrative 
of  incident  and  the  development  of 
character,  he  is  ever  conscious  of  the 
intimate  connection  between  the  pres- 
ent world  and  that  which  lies  beyond 
it,  and  is  made  to  realize  things  un- 
seen. 

Shall  we  attempt  to  delineate  what 
manner  of  work  in  the  realm  of  fiction 
would  be  adequate  to  its  enormous 
responsibilities,  and  make  it  the  power 
for  good  which  it  might  be  and  ought 
to  be  in  our  great  Christian  common- 
wealth? 

The  writer  of  romance  cannot  put 
into  his  work  more  than  he  has  in 
himself,  and  his  art  must  and  will  be 
the  expression  of  his  own  inmost  soul. 
He  must  then— to  fulfil  his  high  func- 
tion aright— set  out  with  the  hypothe- 
sis of  a  Divine  idea  of  the  world,  of  a 
purpose  of  God  in  the  creation  of  the 
universe,  manifested  indeed  under  se- 
rious limitations,  and  often  seen  only 
through  a  glass  darkly,  but  revealed 
with  increasing  clearness  to  those  who 
seek  for  it  through  long  and  laborious 
travail.  By  faith  such  a  man  under- 
stands that  the  things  which  are  seen 
were  not  made  by  things  which  do  ap- 
pear; "conscious  that  God  has  a  pur- 
pose in  his  life,  and  in  remembrance 
of  his  home  in  Him,  he  travels  through 
this  mortal  life  as  the  citizen  of  a  bet- 
ter  land,  and  looks  on  Nature  with 
other  than  human  eyes."  If  the  artist 
has  in  this  way  found  entrance  into 
the  inner  shrine  of  the  counsels  of 
God,  he  no  longer  views  objects  "in 
isolation  dead  and  spiritless,*'  or  sepa- 
rates the  different  branches  of  study 
from  their  common  origin  and  end,  but 
he  sees  the  end  in  the  means,  the  uni- 
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versal  in  the  particular;  he  has  a  light 
from  heaven  to  shed  upon  the  meanest 
concerns  of  life.  Such  a  light  is,  of 
course,  not  that  of  the  common  day, 
but  it  is  the  ordinary  mistake  to  sup- 
pose that  it  shines— if  it  ever  shines  at 
all— unsought  and  unsolicited  in  the 
souls  of  an  elect  few;  whereas  it  is 
won  by  painful  meditation,  by  study 
of  the  inner  secret  of  a  lost  but  re- 
deemed world,  and  by  subordination 
of  the  intellectual  to  the  moral  under- 
standing of  the  riddle  of  the  universe. 
An  author  so  inwardly  equipped, 
fairly  abreast  of  the  intellectual  cul- 
ture of  his  time,  and  in  full  sympathy 
with  its  highest  aspirations  and  its 
keenest  sorrows,  will  be  likely  to  pro- 
duce work  that  shall  be  worthy  of  his 
high  calling  as  a  teacher,  and  in  any 
walk  of  literature,  in  this  twentieth 
century  of  the  Christian  era. 

Judged  by  such  an  ideal  standard, 
what  can  be  said  of  the  great  body  of 
modern  fiction?  We  pass  over,  as  al- 
together outside  the  reckoning,  the 
great  mass  of  books  which  fall  from 
the  press  still-born,  the  works  of 
authors  absolutely  Incompetent  and 
futile,  the  abortive  productions  of 
foolish  people  who,  in  their  ambition 
to  see  their  names  in  print,  are  willing 
to  pay  themselves  for  the  issue  of 
work  which  does  not  return  half  the 
cost  of  paper  and  print  If  we  are 
rightly  informed,  the  quantity  of  such 
worthless  waste  each  year  is  consid- 
erable. But  of  those  which  secure, 
and  to  some  degree  deserve,  a  better 
reception— or,  to  speak  plainly,  of  the 
average  mass  of  successful  contempo- 
rary fiction,  what  proportion  corre- 
sponds even  remotely  to  the  true  con- 
ception of  high-toned  art?  There  is  a 
plethora  of  ability,  industry,  and 
smartness  in  the  modem  novel.  Th^e 
is  often  sparkling  brilliancy  in  dia- 
logue, marvellous  poetic  feeling  In  de- 
ficribing  natural  scenery,  skilful  de- 
velopment of  striking  situations.     In- 


genuity of  plot,  fertility  of  invention, 
keen  analysis  of  character,  rapid  and 
dexterous  development  of  incident— all 
qualities  of  high  excellence— charac- 
terize many  contemporary  novels.  Yet 
in  many  even  of  the  best  there  is  the 
defect,  which  Is  felt  even  when  not  ex- 
pressed, of  any  power 

to  descry 
The  mystic  heaven  and  earth  within, 
Plain  as  the  sea  and  sky. 

For  lack  of  this  bisight  a  large  pro- 
portion of  novelists,  who  excel  chiefly 
in  the  development  of  character,  de- 
pict a  world  absolutely  without  hope. 
They  describe  the  butterflies  of  so- 
ciety as  polished  and  kindly,  yet  friv- 
olous, heartless,  soulless,  with  no 
sense  of  anything  better  than  the 
fleeting  present,  and  no  thought  of  the 
beyond.  The  more  thoughtful  charac- 
ters in  their  pages  are  baflled  by  the 
perplexities  of  existence  as  they  pon- 
der the  contradictiiHis  their  own  na- 
ture reveals  to  them.  Take,  for  ex- 
ample, the  most  touching,  thrilling 
picture  drawn  for  us  in  Andrei^that 
masterpiece  of  truthful  delineation,  of 
poetic  description  of  scenery,  of  firm 
.portraiture  of  character.  How  singu*  * 
larly  sweet  and  pure  is  the  conception 
of  the  heroine— a  simple  child  of  Na- 
ture, tender,  trustful,  and  true— timid, 
yet  capable  of  patient  endurance  of 
sufPering— in  early  womanhood  a 
dreamer  of  dreams,  from  which  she 
wakes  to  the  consciousness  of  life's 
intolerable  reality!  How  vivid  is  the 
presentation  of  Mormaduke  Haward, 
with  his  fine  instincts  and  his  complex 
passions  and  his  irresolution— despite 
his  masterfulness— which  breeds  so 
much  disaster,  and  his  nc^le  gener^ 
osity  to  his  bondsman,  Angus  Mac- 
lean! The  gradual  development  of  the 
story  is  singularly  truthful  and  con- 
vincing. The  difllcultles  inherent  In 
the  portrayal  of  a  highly  mixed  and  In- 
tricate nature  are  triumphantly  grap- 
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pled  witb;  the  subordinate  persons 
very  vividly  and  deftly  sketched  In. 
Life  in  Virginia  at  the  opening  of  the 
eighteenth  century  stands  out  in  stere- 
oscopic relief.  The  book  Is  full  of 
beauty  and  of  a  fascination  which  Is 
all  the  writer's  own,  and  It  well  de- 
serves the  praises  so  bountifully 
accorded  It  Yet  how  terribly 
unsatisfying  It  Is!  How  absolutely 
without  suggestion  or  hint  that  the 
riddle  of  the  universe  which  It  pro- 
pounds so  skilfully  has  Its  solution! 
When  all  the  characters  are  exqui- 
sitely mellowed  through  the  softening 
fires  of  suffering  and  love,  when  Aud- 
rey and  Haward  are  on  the  very 
threshold  of  happiness,  so  painfully 
won,  the  cup  of  joy  Is  dashed  to  atoms 
just  as  they  are  about  to  quaff  it  If 
Miss  Johnson's  purpose  were  to  repeat 
the  well-worn  theme,  "vanity  of  vani- 
ties,*' It  has  been  accomplished;  but  with 
all  its  genius  and  beauty  Audrey  carries 
us  no  further.  In  thus  marking  the 
limitations  of  her  romance  we  are 
bringing  no  complaint  against  the 
gifted  authoress.  It  Is  well  to  point 
so  beautifully  the  truth,  "'Tls  better 
to  have  loved  and  lost  than  never  to 
have  loved  at  all;"  yet,  when  she  was 
so  close  on  the  border-land,  we  cannot 
but  regret  that  no  hint  Is  given  us 
of  the  Delectable  Mountains  and  the 
Celestial  City— that  no  suggestion  is 
made  of  a  reality  which  would  more 
than  satisfy  Audrey's  brightest 
dreams. 

The  popularity  of  objectionable 
works  of  fiction  Is  at  once  the  more 
deplorable  and  the  less  excusable  In 
face  of  the  wealth  of  admirable  and 
irreproachable  romance  which  Is  con- 
stantly pouring  from  the  press.  To 
speak  only  of  names  which  Immedi- 
ately occur  to  us,  what  delightful 
hours  may  be  spent  over  the  pages  of 
R.  L.  Stevenson  and  Rudyard  Kip- 
ling, of  Stanley  Weyman  and  Max 
Pemberton  and     Merrlman,  of    Owen 


Meredith  and  Guy  Boothby  and  Henry 
James  and  Anthony  Hope,  of  Conan 
Doyle  and  Rider  Haggard,  of  Cutcllffe 
Hyne  and  Frankfort  Moore.  With 
what  dexterity  has  the  genius  of  Mr. 
H.  G.  Wells  adapted  the  marvels  of 
scientific  discovny  and  speculation  to 
the  service  of  romance,  and  created  a 
new  department  of  imaginative  litera- 
ture! And  these  are  but  a  fraction  of 
the  numbers  which  swell  the  great 
army  of  novelists.  Take  some  of  their 
latest  Issues,  such  as  Count  EawnihaX^ 
or  The  Velvet  Olove,  or  Lisbeth,  or  The 
Lady  Paramount,  or  The  Hound  of  the 
Baakervilles,  The  first  three  are  strik- 
ing Indications  that  the  practiced  hand 
of  their  authors  has  lost  nothing  of 
its  cunning;  the  last  two,  though  but 
slighter  examples  of  the  writer's  skill, 
yet  carrying  the  reader  on  unwearl- 
edly  to  the  close.  The  Lady  Paramount 
is  a  wonderful  Illustration  of  how 
much  Mr.  Henry  Harland  can  make 
out  of  trifics  light  as  air.  There  are 
only  three  persons  in  the  story  besides 
the  hero  and  heroine,  and  all  five  of 
them— Anthony  and  Susanna,  the  grim 
old  Commendatore  Fregl,  the  old 
maiden  lady  Miss  Sanders,  and  Ad- 
rian, the  irrepressible,  all  of  them  are 
lovable.  With  its  airy  grace,  and  its 
really  wonderful  descriptions  of  scen- 
ery, and  its  "charm  of  earliest  birds," 
and  Its  facilities  of  a  whimsical  and 
pleasant  talk.  The  Lady  Paramount  Is 
like  a  graceful  picture  painted  in  tints 
of  ethereal  delicacy,  which  is  yet  not 
deficient  In  distinctness  and  firmness 
of  touch. 

Those  who  are  curious  to  see  a  suc- 
cessful novelist  at  work  will  be  grati- 
fied with  Sir  T.  Wemyss  Reld's  biog- 
raphy of  William  Black.  The  book  is 
written  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of 
close  and  highly  cherished  intimacy, 
and  presents  an  alluring  picture.  It 
repeats  the  old  story  of  early  struggles 
and  chilling  failures,  and  final  success 
was— as  success  Is  alone  worth  win- 
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ning— step  by  step,  througli  stea4fa8t- 
ness  of  purpose,  persistent  high  re- 
solve, and  unwearied  toil.  The  count- 
less  readers  of  Black's  charming 
stories  may  learn  here  at  what  cost 
of  mental  parturition  the  delightful 
creations  of  his  fancy  were  brought  to 
light  Bi  XA%  me  there,  fles  ipse,  and 
Black's  men  and  women  were  intensely 
real  to  himself  before  he  introduced 
them,  all  instinct  with  life,  to  the 
world.  He  owed  his  wonderful  de- 
scriptions of  scenery  to  such  scrupu- 
lous fidelity  to  truth  that  he  paid  a 
visit  to  the  Isle  of  Mull  amidst  deep 
snow  in  order  to  paint  its  winter  garb 
in  Macleod  of  Dare,  And  the  man  him- 
self was  no  less  fascinating  than  his 
romances,  if  Sir  Wemyss  Reid's  ac- 
count of  him  is  accurate,  at  the  rare 
moments 

when  the  veil  of  reticence  in  which  he 
was  so  commonly  shrouded  was  rent, 
and  he  bared  his  heart  to  his  friends. 
Under  no  other  conditions  could  one  so 
fully  realize  all  that  he  was— the  poet, 
the  thinker,  the  artist,  the  man  of  lofty 
ideals,  the  eager  and  untiring  student 
of  life,  with  its  manifold,  unspeakable 
mysteries,  its  awful  tragedies,  and  its 
glorious  possibilitieB  ...  No  jarring 
note  was  ever  struck  In  those  long 
talks;  no  ungenerous  word  fell  from  his 
lips,  no  mean  or  sordid  thought.  And 
yet  his  mood  would  change  with  start- 
ling suddenness,  passing  from  grave  to 
gay,  from  deep  speculations  on  those 
questions  upon  which  human  hopes 
and  happiness  depend  to  the  lightest 
and  the  brightest  of  the  topics  which 
attracted  him,'Tiie  beauties  of  some 
spot  seen  once  far  away,  or  the  glorious 
uncertainties  of  salmon-fishing  on  the 
Oykel,  or  the  delights  of  yachting  In 
the  Western  seas  (p.  221). 

Doubtless  Black  had  his  limitations 
and  his  defects,  some  of  them  due  to 
reaction  against  the  stem  Galvinistic 
creed  in  which  he  had  been  reared  in 
early  childhood.  Yet,  broadly  speak- 
ing, his  books  are  not  unworthy  of  a 
man  whom  bis  biographer,  with  pos- 
sibly pardonable    exaggeration,     calls 


**one  of  the  purest,  manliest,  most 
chivalrous  souls  the  world  has  ever 
known.** 

A  noteworthy,  and  we  may  add  a 
satisfactory,  element  in  the  history  of 
the  modern  novel  is  the  immense  pop- 
ularity of  what  is  called  the  Kailyard 
School.  These  stories  have  been  cir- 
culated by  hundreds  of  thousands,  and 
the  astounding  success  of  the  earlier 
and  abler  writers— Ian  Maclaren  and 
J.  M.  Barrie— has  naturally  produced 
a  host  of  imitators,  some  of  whom  are 
not  unworthy  of  their  prototypes.  The 
author  of  the  Colloquies  of  CriticUm 
suggests  an  elaborate  explanation  of 
their  extraordinary  attractiveness: 

"Every  novel,"  he  says,  **in  which  the 
narrative  is  written  in  the  language 
of  the  highly  educated,  while  the  char- 
acters speak  in  some  different  and  pro- 
vincial dialect,  implies  that  the  readers 
to  whom  it  is  addressed  are  persons  in 
a  position  superior  to  that  which  the 
characters  occupy,  and  invites  them  to 
judge  the  characters  by  a  set  of  stand- 
ards different  from,  and  in  a  certain 
sense  superior  to,  the  standards  of  the 
characters  themselves'*  (p.  37). 

To  the  subtle  flattery  thus  adroitly 
and  imperceptibly  administered,  and 
to  the  introduction  of  their  readers  to 
that  Scottish  mode  of  life  and  thought 
which  to  most  of  them  is  a  new 
world,  the  writer  insists  that  the  sig- 
nal appreciation  of  these  books  may 
be  ascribed.  We  hold  that  this  criti- 
cism—acute as  it  appears— is  utterly 
inadequate,  and  that  it  entirely  fails 
to  apprehend  the  true  reason  why  a 
series  of  tales  of  cottage  life,  with  no 
plot  and  no  catastrophe,  with  little  ex- 
ternal picturesqueness,  dealing  with 
that  commonplace  peasant  life  which 
is  devoid  of  incident  and  narrow  in 
range— why  smch  stories  should  have 
been  able  to  command  universal  pop- 
ularity. The  Colloquies  of  Criticism 
does  less  than  Justice  to  the  broad  hu- 
man sympathies  which  fill  the  hearts 
of  the  thousands  of  dwellers  in  mod- 
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em  suburban  villas,  and  to  the  un- 
failing and  Irresistible  interest  which 
real  practical  godliness,  when  deftly 
portrayed,  awakens  in  every  human 
breast.  It  is  In  the  eye  to  see  and  the 
graphic  pen  to  describe,  In  the  genu- 
ine  pathos  salted  with  native  and  un- 
exaggerated  humor.  In  the  singularly 
delicate  touch  of  Nature  that  makes 
the  whole  world  kin— It  is  In  these  that 
the  true  secret  of  the  triumph  of  the 
Kailyard  School  is  to  be  found. 

Take,  for  example,  the  two  works, 
Beside  the  Bonnie  Brier  Bush  and  A 
Windotc  in  Thrums,  which  we  regard 
as  the  masterpieces  of  the  school. 
a:iiere  Is  not  a  single  superfluous  page, 
there  Is  not  a  line  of  padding,  but  a  . 
series  of  cabinet  pictures,  each  in  it- 
self so  perfect  a  gem  that  we  know  not 
to  which  to  give  the  preference  as  we 
pass  them  In  review,  alternately  grave 
and  gay.  The  whole  of  "Domsie*'  and 
"The  Doctor  of  the  Old  School**  in  the 
one  book,  and  "Preparing  to  receive 
Company"  and  *The  Last  Night"  in  the 
other,  are  perhaps  the  most  conspicu- 
ous instances  of  the  literary  skill  com- 
bined with  tenderness  of  feeling  which 
pervades  them.  And  the  leading  char- 
acters—Margaret Hoo,  Dr.  MacLure, 
Mrs.  Macfayden  (the  sermon-taster), 
Drumsheugh,  Hendrie,  Leeby,  Jess, 
and,  last  and  best,  James  Soutar,  the 
Inimitable— what  distinct  creations 
they  are!  What  a  gallery  of  vivid, 
breathing  portraiture!  What  an  addi- 
tion to  the  types  we  cherish  in  mind 
and  memory!  What  depths  of  spirit- 
ual thought,  what  heights  of  spiritual 
aspiration,  what  vigor  of  practical 
spiritual  life  is  revealed  in  the  story 
of  these  outwardly  grim  and  unattrac- 
tive country  folk!  Yet  all  wear  the 
unmistakable  stamp  of  reality  and 
paint  with  truthful  touches  the  mel- 
lowing of  character  under  the  influ- 
ence of  simple  and  self-denying  piety. 
The  Christian  thought  and  life  here 
described  have  doubtless  their  marked 


limitations,  but  as  we  read  our  heart 
is  stirred  with  a  godly  jealousy  of  the 
religious  training  which  can  work  so 
effectually  on  tolling  rustics  and 
homely  weavers  north  of  the  Tweed. 
Such  books  may  exert  a  far  more 
beneflcial  influence  than  that  which  is 
exercised  by  novels  written  with  an 
avowedly  religious  purpose— a  class  of 
fiction  of  great  imporiance  at  the 
present  day.  Incredible  as  it  seems, 
there  is  a  multitude  of  readers  who 
are  ready  to  accept  almost  any  new- 
fangled creed  presented  to  them  in  a 
work  of  fiction.  It  is  easy  to  pour 
cheap  sarcasm  upon  people  who  in 
their  want  of  religious  guidance  think 
they  can  find  it  ready  and  complete  in 
boards  for  six  shillings,  but  the  root  of 
such  delusion  lies  in  the  failure  of  the 
Church  to  inoculate  the  great  mass  of 
the  English  middle-class  with  a  real 
knowledge  of  Christianity.  Here  is 
the  explanation  offered  by  a  compe- 
tent critic  of  the  popularity  of  relig- 
ious fiction: 

"The  readers  of  religious  novels,"  she 
writes,  "are  ever  on  the  watch  for  new 
faiths.  Oppressed  with  a  thousand 
sorrows  as  old  as  Time,  they  still  press 
forward  with  unceasing  optimism  to 
try  new  recipes  for  Joy.  I  think  that 
we  have  here  the  real  reason  for  the 
popularity  of  religious  fiction;  it  is  one 
more  cure  for  the  ills  of  a  world  that 
has  'ailed  from  the  first'  Not  an  ab- 
stract love  of  truth,  not  even  a  deep 
interest  in  theology,  is  at  the  root  of 
the  demand  for  religious  fiction;  but 
the  intensely  personal  question,  'Will 
this  help  to  make  me  happier?* "  * 

—a  question,  we  may  add,  which 
presses  on  many  minds  in  a  day  when 
men  are  intensely  restiess  and  unset- 
tled, and,  although  better  off  in  ma- 
terial enjoyment,  are  not  so  happy  as 
their  fathers. 
What  the  ultimate  result  will  be.  If 

1  Miss  J.  Findlater  in  the   "National   Re- 
view," March,  1902. 
(The  Living  Age,  April  19,  1902.) 
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the  pc^ularity  of  iDjurious  fiction  and 
its  continuous  supply  remain  un- 
checked, is  a  question  of  grave  impor- 
tance. There  are  not  wanting  signs 
which  indicate  that  the  deterioration 
of  the  national  tone  in  religion  and 
morals  is  extending,  and  those  who 
have  the  welfare  of  the  fatherland  at 
heart  should  speak  out  with  no  un- 
certain voice.  The  sister  art  to  fic- 
tion exhibits  like  unmistakable  marks 
of  degradation,  and  there  are  plays 
presented  in  London  theatres  the  pop- 
ularity of  which,  without  having  an  un- 
natural mcHul  standard,  we  cannot  but 
deplore.  But  the  evil  influence  of  ob- 
jectionable plays  is  not  a  tithe  in 
amount  of  that  exerted  by  pernicious 
novels.  If  Christian  fathers  and 
mothers  were  more  mindful  of  their 
duty,  and  insisted  on  the  exclusion  of 
questionable  novels  from  their  houses, 
an  improvement  might  be  effected; 
but  we  tremble  to  think  of  the  con- 
ditions under  which     another  genera- 
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tion  will  be  brought  up  by  mothers 
whose  minds  have  been  nurtured  upon 
the  garbage  now  so  plentifully  admin- 
istered.   If  the  pulpit  were  more  plen- 
tifully used  for  its  fitting  purpose  of 
warning  against  a  real  and  pressing 
evil,  not  by  sweeping  generalizations, 
as  was  too  much  the  habit  among  the 
earlier  Evangelicals,  who     denounced 
all  novels  indiscriminately,  but  by  ju- 
dicious and  sympathetic  teaching,  and 
by  outspoken    condenmation    of    the 
growing  laxity  of  morals,  the  public 
conscience  might  be  awakened  to  the 
urgency   of   the   peril.     And,   perhaps 
more  than  all,  if  those  in  high  places 
would  set  the  example  of  discounte- 
nancing not  only  pernicious  literature, 
but  its  authors,  a  higher  tone  of  feel- 
ing would  gradually  obtain.     The  re- 
sponsibility of     those   in     position  is 
greater  than  they  realize,  and  the  pa- 
tronage extended  to  what  seems  only 
doubtful   may  have  far-reaching   and 
disastrous  consequences. 


AMURATH  TO  AMURATH. 


Had  Lord  Salisbury  been  succeeded 
by  Mr.  Chamberlain  it  would  have  been 
as  truly  as  it  is  commonly  said  that  his 
resignation  of  the  Premiership  had 
marked  as  definitely  as  any  event  in 
political  annals  the  point  of  transition 
between  two  eras.  No  men  could  be 
more  incompatible  by  tradition  and  na- 
ture than  those  who  for  the  last  sev- 
enteen years  have  been  the  two  princi- 
pal members  of  the  same  party.  They 
have  been  genuinely  agreed  for  all  im- 
mediate purposes  upon  the  main  ques- 
tions before  the  country  in  that  period. 
But  there  has  existed  between  them  a 
deeper  difference  than  that  of  opinion. 
They  have  been  antagonistic  in  tem- 
perament. Opponents  of  mutually  sym- 


pathetic character  will  fraternize  in 
spite  of  dissimilar  views.  Few  things 
are  more  frequent  in  politics  than  for 
colleagues  of  like  views  but  opposite 
feelings  to  hate  each  other.  They  hold 
the  same  convictions  but  not  in  the 
same  temper,  and  while  the  infiuence 
of  their  formal  agreement  Is  occasional, 
the  irritation  created  by  instincts  an- 
tithetical in  every  spontaneous  thought 
and  word  is  constant  Lord  Salisbury 
and  his  Colonial  Secretary  have  been 
the  most  remarkable  examples  since 
Lord  Palmerston  and  Mr  Gladstone, 
or  at  least  since  the  case  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield  and  Lord  Derby,  of  this 
natural  incompatability  of  colleagues. 
All    the    private    correspondence    of 
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Cabinet  Ministers  that  is  given  to 
the  world  from  time  to  time  proves 
the  extent  of  mental  reservation 
which  may  possess  members  of  the 
same  Administration  even  amidst  their 
apparently  most  harmonious  transac- 
tions. 

It  is  hard  not  to  think  that  in  the 
case  of  Lord  Salisbury  and  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain we  had  two  men  who  must 
have  been  acutely  conscious  at  inter- 
vals of  the  fundamental  lack  of  mutual 
admlraticm  between  them.  In  class, 
character,  in  personal  gifts  and  politi- 
cal methods,  above  all,  perhaps,  In 
their  periods,  they  differ  as  completely 
as  any  statesmen  who  have  ever  suc- 
ceeded in  working  together  with  mem- 
orable consequence  through  some  six- 
teen years  of  puUic  life.  In  mere 
years,  indeed,  there  is  marvellously 
little  difference  between  these  types. 
Lord  Salisbury  had  been  surrounded 
for  a  decade  by  the  peculiar  iHrestige 
of  aged  authority.  He  was  the  Nestor 
of  European  i)olitics.  To  look  upon  Ills 
l>owed  and  massive  head  with  its  sug- 
gestion of  "the  mind  forever  voyaging 
through  strange  seas  of  thought  alone," 
was  to  think  with  singular  respect  of 
Atlas  weary  of  his  burthen.  Since  the 
Chinese  crisis,  in  which  the  signs  of 
ffttigue  became  unmistakable,  he  had 
been  tacitly  regarded  by  all  the  wOTld 
us  the  tired  Titan,  and  the  last  repre- 
sentative of  another  age.  The  Colonial 
Secretary,  upon  the  other  hand,  has 
been  accepted  as  the  patentee  of  the 
new  politics,  and  almost  as  the  young 
man  of  the  future.  This  antithesis  is 
in  universal  usage,  yet,  in  the  chrono- 
logical sense  at  least,  it  represents  a 
curious  and  unique  illusion.  Lord  Salis- 
bury is  very  little  over  the  Psalmist's 
span.  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  now  very 
near  it  with  his  entrance  the  other  day 
upon  his  sixty-seventh  year.  Yet  the 
instinct  which  assumes  a  generation  of 
difference  in  the  feelings  of  these  two 
men  is  not  astray.    The  one  is  the  dls- 
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appearing  type  of  a  great  tradition. 
The  other  is  the  representative  of  the 
school  of  leadership  which,  in  spite  of 
every  effort  to  retard  its  arrival,  must 
become  more  and  more  frequent  in  the 
future.  Lord  Salisbury,  in  the  political 
sense,  is  the  Last  of  the  Barons.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  is  the  first  of  the  bour- 
geois. He  is  the  Americanized  man. 
What  modem  England  needs  is  not 
now  the  restraining  force  which  Lord 
Salisbury  has  exercised,  but  the  posi- 
tive driving-power  which  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain alone,  of  his  party,  possesses. 
Upon  the  frank  acceptance  of  that  dis- 
tinction the  fortunes  of  this  country 
will  largely  depend.  In  the  change  of 
Premiers  it  has  not  been  accepted. 

The  substitution  which  has  occurred 
is  conventionally  plausible  and  radi- 
cally false.  Amurath  to  Amurath  suc- 
ceeds, and  Cecil  to  Cecil.  What  the 
country  at  large  desired  was  a  total 
change  from  the  Hatfield  temper  which, 
of  vital  value  in  its  period,  has  been 
reisq;>onsible  to  no  inconsiderable  degree 
for  the  increasing  sense  of  national  in- 
ertia during  recent  years.  In  the  new 
Prime  Minister,  much  more  remarkable 
for  dialectical  skill  than  for  creative 
ability,  the  analytical  instinct  and  the 
negative  tendency  are  continued.  In 
the  Colonial  Secretary  the  afllrmative 
instinct  and  the  constructive  aptitude 
are  embodied.  These  are  the  progres- 
sive qualities.  The  country  desires 
them  and  the  country  requires  them. 
With  the  transfer  of  the  Premiership 
to  Mr.  Balfour  it  cannot  be  truly  said, 
as  if  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  been  called 
to  the  head  of  the  Government  it  would 
have  been,  that  we  had  passed  from 
one  political  era  to  another.  One  era 
is  indeed  closed.  The  opening  of  an- 
other is  deferred.  Through  no  fault  of 
the  accomplished  and  attractive  states- 
man who  has  given  his  name  to  a  new 
administration,  but  through  the  cir- 
cumstances inherent  in  a  situation 
which  repeats  the  disastrous  error  of 
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Ixwd  Bosebery*8  first  Cabinet,  and 
keeps  incomparably  the  most  powerful 
member  of  the  Ministry  in  a  nominally 
subordinate  position,  Mr.  Balfour's 
Premiership,  by  comparison  with  Mr. 
•Chamberlain's,  must  be  one  of  hesita- 
tion and  compromise,  probably  destined 
to  be  of  disappointing  record  and  brief 
existence. 

Lord  Salisbury's  contempt  for  popu- 
larity and  display  and  the  brilliant  so- 
briety  of   his    habit   of    mind,    have 
blinded  his  contemporaries  to  the  ex- 
traordinary paradox  of  his  career.    In 
the  age  of  democracy  he  has  been  the 
most  powerful,  and  for  many  purposes 
the  most  absolute  noble,  who  ever  con- 
trolled the  State.    The  power  of  no  man 
In  Europe  has  been  more  independent 
of  all  influences  from  above  or  below. 
In  the  age  of  advertisement,  again,  he 
has  been  the  most  reticent  and  secluded 
statesman  who  has  held  office  at  any 
time.    Although  he  was  a  Conservative 
by  philosophy  and  descent,  liis  Govern- 
ments have  been  the  medium  of  legisla- 
tion more  socialistic  and  advanced  than 
the  measures  of  any  Liberal  Ministry 
before  him.    His  old  invective  was  a 
branding  iron.     There  can  be  no  real 
doubt  that  if  the  domestic  measures  he 
has  himself  passed  had  been  introduced 
by  a  Radical  Cabinet,  Lord  Salisbury 
would  have  denounced  them  as  com- 
munism and  plunder.    Since  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Unionist  Coalition  the  home 
policy    of    Lord    Salisbury's    Govern- 
ments has  been  in  general  by  no  means 
the    expression    of    Lord    Salisbury's 
mind.    In  the  domestic  sphere  it  may 
be  said  of  him  that  he  has  left  not  a 
single  considerable  trace  of  construc- 
tive capacity  upon  the  social  organize^ 
tion  of  the  country  which  he  has  gov- 
erned longer  and  more  continuously  than 
any  man  of  great  mental  powers  since 
Pitt  Upon  the  other  hand,  his  preven- 
tive influence  has  been  enormous,  and 
whether  as  opposed  to  the  hopeful  ad- 
vocates of  the  Newcastle  Programme 


or  exercised  as  the  head  of  a  party 
expressly  and  successfully  created  for 
a  great  work  of  resistance.  Lord  Salis- 
bury's unrivalled  negative  force  was 
the  chief  secret  of  his  strength.  In  for- 
eign policy,  upon  the  other  hand,  the 
case  has  been  different 

It  is  questionable  whether  England, 
with  the  single  exception  of  Chatham, 
has  ever  had  a  greater  Foreign  Minis- 
ter. None  of  his  predecessors  command- 
ed so  much  of  the  world's  confldenceaud 
respect  In  external  affairs  at  least 
Lord  Salisbury's  work  has  been  his 
own.  He  has  been  absolutely  unfet- 
tered in  that  department  by  the  condi- 
tions of  the  coalition.  The  concessions, 
indeed,  which  he  was  compelled  to 
make  in  respect  of  social  legislation 
secured  him  a  more  unquestioned  dis- 
cretion in  his  own  sphere  than  any 
other  Foreign  Minister  in  this  country 
has  enjoyed.  The  admitted  disadvan- 
tages of  democracy  for  the  purposes 
of  foreign  policy  Lord  Salisbury  reme- 
died by  a  very  simple  method.  He 
treated  democracy  as  though  it  did  not 
exist  The  consequence  has  been  that 
the  late  Prime  Minister,  though  making 
no  abrupt  outward  change  except  in 
one  striking  instance  in  the  traditions 
of  our  external  policy,  has  gradually 
transformed  them,  and  has  brought 
matters  to  the  point  where  a  startling 
departure  would  be  possible  to  any  of 
his  successors  in  several  directions. 

Lord  Salisbury  came  to  office  when 
the  prestige  of  this  country  had  reached 
the  depth  of  ignominy.  He  has  quitted 
office  leaving  the  repute  of  England 
abroad  at  a  level  never  previously  at- 
tained in  our  time.  In  the  interval,  he 
has  conducted  the  State  through  a  for- 
midable succession  of  crises  such  as 
had  beset  no  Premier  for  a  century. 
The  wisdom  of  his  dealings  with  Amer 
lea  has  brought  the  two  branches  of 
the  English-speaking  stock  from  a  con- 
dition of  chronic  liability  to  war  to 
within  sight  of  permanent  peace  if  not 
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of  eventual  alliance.  No  man  has  done 
so  much  to  remedy  the  disruption  of 
the  race,  and  no  single  work  in  foreign 
policy  since  the  separation  of  America 
has  signified  for  all  essential  purposes 
a  more  profoundly  important  and  far- 
reaching  acliievement  In  Europe  Lord 
itolisbury's  relations  with  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Triple  Alliance  have  been 
marked  by  an  intimate  and  consistent 
cordiality  which,  in  its  time,  was  one 
of  the  assets  of  European  peace.  His- 
tory may  judge  that  his  dealings  with 
Germany  showed  a  greater  lack  of  sa- 
gacity and  foresight  than  any  other  as- 
pect of  his  career  as  Foreign  Minister. 
That  is  an  issue  which  may  be  more 
critically  examined  upon  another  page. 
But  at  least  it  may  be  admitted  that  if 
Lord  Salisbury  committed  an  error  in 
encouraging  the  development  of  a 
Power  which  it  may  yet  need  a  Euro- 
pean Coalition  to  arrest,  German  policy 
on  its  side  did  not  succeed  in  the  alms 
which  the  calculated  cordiality  of  the 
Wilhelmstrasse  might  have  induced  a 
weaker  minister  to  realize.  Bismarck 
regarded  a  good  understanding  with 
this  country  as  a  means  of  embroiling 
us  with  France  and  Russia,  though  de- 
siring to  cultivate  with  both  these  Pow- 
ers, for  his  own  part,  the  best  relations. 
There  has  been  imminent  peril  at  more 
than  one  period  of  the  success  of  that 
policy.  Lord  Salisbury  contrived  to 
thwart  it  in  the  end  with  a  sagacity 
which  will  always  rank  with  the  very 
highest  of  his  achievements.  The  Iron 
Chancellor  initiated  the  scramble  for 
Africa.  In  the  end  the  acquisitions  of 
Germany  in  that  continent  have  been 
utterly  eclipsed  by  those  of  this  country 
under  Lord  Salisbury.  At  the  same  time 
he  has  effected  by  the  series  of  great 
settlements  with  the  Qual  d'Orsay  In 
the  same  continent  a  w<vk  which  ought 
to  prove  nothing  less  than  the  end  of 
the  antagonism  of  centuries  between 
England  and  France.  In  spite  of 
Fashoda,  when  the  astute  malice  of  the 


mischief-makers  of  the  Wilhelmstrasse 
seemed  on  the  very  point  of  gratifica- 
tion, the  relations  between  the  two 
Western  Powers,  Government  and 
people  alike,  have  never  been  more  sat- 
isfactory than  now. 

Finally,  if  Lord  Salisbury  has  not 
been  destined  to  solve  the  master-prob- 
lem of  our  foreign  policy  by  arriving 
at  a  definite  and  peaceable  agreement 
with  Russia,  he  has  created  the  pre- 
liminary conditions  of  that  consumma- 
tion. Nothing  even  in  the  paradoxes 
of  the  late  Prime  Minister's  domestic 
measures  was  more  startling  than  the 
revolutionary  departure  in  foreign  af- 
fairs which  extinguished  the  Turko- 
phile  tradition  of  Tory  policy.  This 
was  precisely  one  of  the  cases  in  which 
Lord  Salisbury,  alone  among  great 
English  statesmen,  was  able  to  commit 
the  country  to  the  most  serious  engage- 
ments or  to  break  its  oldest  connections 
at  VTlll  without  forfeiting  the  implicit 
confidence  of  the  people  in  his  modera- 
tion. He  liad  the  art  of  investing  the 
Immense  audacity  of  his  action  in  this 
as  in  other  cases  v^ith  a  scrupulously 
matter-of-fact  air.  There  is  no  more 
valuable  gift  in  the  methods  of  states- 
manship. Thus,  by  his  extrication  of 
British  policy  from  the  historic  en- 
tanglement in  the  ^ear  East,  Lord 
Salisbury  laid  the  ground  for  that  agree- 
ment with  Russia  which  it  remains  for 
others  to  achieve.  Add  to  this  the  al- 
most final  compromise  of  the  age-old 
quarrel  v^ith  France,  and  the  rapprocJie- 
ment  with  America,  and  the  enormous 
scope  and  significance  of  the  late  Pre- 
mier's work  In  foreign  policy  vtIII  need 
no  further  emphasis. 

Nor  does  this  exhaust  the  catalogue 
of  the  achievements  with  which  Lord 
Salisbury's  name  must  be  always  iden- 
tified. Entering  office  after  the  retro- 
cession of  the  Transvaal  and  the  abaur 
donn^ent  of  the  Soudan,  he  has  seen 
retrieved  in  the  end  both  the  charac- 
teristic disasters  of  an  epoch  of  shame 
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and  weakness.  And  there  is  one  more 
fact  still,  and  perhaps  the  most  singu- 
lar. Lord  Salisbury's  Government  has 
been  attacked  in  recent  years,  and  to 
no  slight  extent  with  justice,  in  the 
name  of  efficiency.  The  reconstruction 
of  the  NaA-y,  inaugurated  under  his 
second  Ministry,  has  probably  been  be- 
yond comparison  the  most  extensive 
and  successful  enterprise  in  the  direc- 
tion of  administrative  efficiency  that 
has  yet  been  carried  out  in  this  country. 
There  is  no  Imperial  problem  which 
Lord  Salisbury  has  not  either  solved 
or  brought  nearer  to  solution,  and  it 
will  be  remembered  of  him,  to  sum  up 
the  Impression  of  his  career  in  a  sen- 
tence, that  he  brought  the  great  Vic- 
torian era  to  a  close  with  fit  dignity 
and  good  fortune. 

Let  us,  however,  consider  the  condi- 
tions under  which  Lord  Salisbury's 
career  rose  to  a  height  of  continued 
reputation  and  power  altogether  be- 
yond the  promise  of  his  early  career. 
His  case  separates  Itself  from  that  of 
all  the  great  Prime  Ministers  before  in 
one  very  marked  respect  Beaconsfield 
and  Gladstone,  Canning  and  Peel,  the 
two  Pitts,  Walpole,  owed  everything 
to  the  ascendency  of  their  own  Individ- 
ual force.  It  cannot  be  pretended  that 
this  has  been  so  in  the  Instance  of  Lord 
Salisbury's  career.  Circumstances  con- 
spired to  make  that  career  possible. 
The  late  Premier's  political  position 
was  rather  created  for  him  than 
achieved  by  him,  and  although  he 
turned  it  to  admirable  purpose  he  never 
could  have  conquered  it  by  his  Inde- 
pendent efforts  or  by  the  exertion  of 
an  Inherent  power  of  leadership.  He 
owed  far  more  to  other  men  and  to  the 
chances  of  a  general  readjustment  of 
party  relations  than  did  any  previous 
statesman  of  his  rank.  His  methods 
have  been  the  antithesis  of  those  which 
are  supposed  to  appeal  to  the  multi- 
tude. If  Home  Rule  had  never  been 
adopted  by  Mr.  Gladstone  there  can  be 


no  question  that  Lord  Salisbury  never 
would  have  achieved  by  the  intrinsic 
force  of  his  individual  qualitlee  any- 
thing approaching  the  place  which  he 
has  since  been  enabled  to  occupy  in  the 
State.  The  Liberal  Unionist  disruption 
led  over  to  his  camp  an  acquisition  of 
strength  which  made  the  combined 
party  overwhelming,  while  at  the  same 
time  establishing  an  etiquette  and  a 
tacit  compact  which  superseded  the 
ordinary  conditions  of  personal  leader- 
ship. Those  conditions  have  prevailed 
to  the  present  day  in  sufficient  validity 
to  secure  Mr.  Balfour's  succession  as 
they  secured  Lord  Salisbury's  tenure, 
and  to  exclude  Mr.  Chamberlain  from 
that  highest  place  in  the  Government 
to  which  his  services  to  his  party  have 
justly  entitled  him  and  to  which,  had 
he  not  thrown  in  his  lot  with  the  Union- 
ist party,  he  would  undoubtedly  have 
attained. 

For  if  we  narrow  down  the  analysis 
we  must  admit  not  only  that  without 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  support  Mr.  Bal- 
four's Premiership  would  not  be  pos- 
sible, but  that  without  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain's support  the  authority  and  success 
even  of  Lord  Salisbury's  career  for  the 
last  seventeen  years  would  not  have 
been  possible.  If  the  Colonial  Secretary 
had  not  joined  the  movement  the  Lib- 
eral Unionist  succession  would  have 
failed.  With  Mr.  Chamberlain's  assist- 
ance Mr.  Gladstone's  policy  would  have 
succeeded.  With  the  transfer  of  less 
than  twenty  votes  the  Hon^e  Rule  Bill 
of  1886  would  have  passed  the  House 
of  Commons  upon  third  reading,  and 
the  subsequent  struggle  with  the  House 
of  I^rds  would  have  been  infinitely 
more  formidable  tlian  in  18d3.  Had  tlie 
Duke  of  Devonshire  and  his  school 
alone  left  the  Liberal  ranks  their  de- 
parture would  have  been  represented 
as  the  flight  of  the  Whigs  and  the  purg- 
ing of  the  party  of  the  people  fkt>m  its 
anti-democratic  elements.  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain's action,  even  more  distinctly 
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than  Mr.  Bright's,  effaced  party-lines, 
spread    doubt,    hesitation    and.  pain 
through  the  Liberal  ranks  throughout 
the  country,  neutralized  the  spell  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  genius,  and  brought  about 
the  conditions  which  have  since  made 
the  Liberal  party  fOT  the  first  time  in 
its  history  the  party  of  an  almost  per- 
manent  minority.     It   was   not  Lord 
Salisbury  who  did  most  to  deprive  Mr. 
Gladstone  of  popular  support    It  was 
Mr.  Chamberlain,      rt  was  not  Lord 
Salisbury  who  sustained  the  brunt  of 
debate  against  Mr.  Gladstone's  dialecti- 
cal i)owers  in  the  House  of  Ck)mmons. 
It  was  Mr.  Chamberlain.    Lord  Salis- 
bury was  not  the  inventor  of  the  great 
scheme  which  completed  its  triumph 
of  the  coalition  by  committing  the  Tory 
party  to  Radical  legislation.  Tlie  authcHr 
was  again  Mr.  Chamberlain.    If,  even 
in  1882,  the  Liberal  party  returned  to 
office  for  three  years  in  despite  of  all 
the  efforts  of  the  Unionist  party,  plus 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  who  can  doubt  that 
with   the  latter  upon    their  side  the 
Radicals   would     have  carried     their 
policy.     No;  if  it  comes  to  narrowing 
down  and  seeking   for  the     decisive 
factor  amid  what  was  no  doubt  a  large 
number  of  contributory  influences,  Mr. 
Chamberlain   must   be   accounted   the 
personality  above  all  others  to  which 
the  Unionist    coalition  has    owed  its 
success,  and  to  which  Lord  Salisbury's 
Governments   have   owed  their  exist- 
ence. 

The  problem  of  South  Africa  suc- 
ceeded that  of  Ireland.  Few  men  can 
believe  that  under  any  other  Minister 
than  the  present  Colonial  Secretary, 
the  forces  of  Krugerism  would  ever 
have  been  effectually  grappled  with 
before  they  had  developed  a  fatal 
power.  Few  men  can  believe  that  if 
it  had  not  been  for  Mr.  Chamberlain 
the  war  would  have  been  conducted  to 
a  satisfactory  peace.  During  the  crisis 
after  the  early  disasters  of  the  war. 
Lord  Salisbury  and  Mr.  Balfour  alike 


showed  an  almost  inexplicable  loss  of 
parliamentary  faculty,  and  were 
strangely  unable  to  find  touch  with 
popular  sentiment  l%e  absence  of 
the  instinct  of  national  leadership  in 
such  a  moment  under  institutions  like 
ours,  was  the  symptom  of  deficiencies 
in  statesmen  as  serious  as  the  want  of 
ability  to  maintain  discipline  and 
confidence  in  the  ranks  is  in  a  soldier. 
And  these,  let  it  be  remembered, 
were  the  rare  moments  which  search 
the  quality  of  men.  If  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain had  not  risen  to  the  height  of  his 
personality  and  of  the  occasion— had 
he  failed  to  retain  the  full  possession 
of  his  parliamentary  powers  when 
those  of  his  late  and  of  his  present 
leader  were  temiwrarlly  in  abeyance— 
the  Unionist  Goverment  would  have 
disappeared  from  office  long  before  the 
close  of  the  war. 

But  the  whole  argument  can  be 
packed  in  a  nutshell.  A  Balfour  ad- 
ministration without  Mr.  Chamberlain 
would,  under  present  circumstances, 
be  untenable.  A  Chamberlain  admin- 
istration without  Mr.  Balfour  would 
be  perfectly  tenable.  What  has  been 
true  hitherto  will  still  be  so.  Either 
the  administration  will  exist  by  the 
Colonial  Secretary's  support,  or  It 
will  not  exist.  Nothing  could  more  ef- 
fectually show  how  much  more  con- 
ventional public  life  has  become  sincts 
Vivian  Grey  was  sent  for;  and  how  ef- 
fectively Mr.  Chamberlain  has 
wrought,  as  has  been  shown,  to  build 
up  the  Hatfield  dynasty  into  a  more 
solid  system  of  family  government 
than  was  ever  known,  even  In  the 
typical  age  of  government  by  the  great 
families.  Such  a  tenure  of  complete 
and  uninterrupted  power  as  Lord  Sal- 
isbury has  enjoyed  for  the  greater  part 
of  seventeen  years  would  have  been 
unthinkable  amid  the  fierce  oligarchi- 
cal competition  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. Such  a  transfer  of  the  Premier- 
ship as  has  taken  place  at  the  end  of 
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that  tenure  would  have  been  not  less 
unthinkable.  And  this  singularly  ex- 
clusive (unless  we  ought  rather  to  say 
singularly  Inclusive)  sway,  wielded  by 
a  great  noble  of  solitary  habit  from 
the  House  of  Lords,  has  been  exactly 
contemporary,  as  It  happens,  with  the 
rise  of  democracy  since  1885. 

The  old  Adam  of  politics  Is,  In  short, 
Inimitably  conspicuous  In  this  trans- 
action. Toryism  had  abdicated  Its 
control  of  policy,  but  Is  determined  to 
predominate  in  office;  and  those  who 
pointed  out  that  the  Conservatives 
would  not  follow  Mr.  Chamberlain  as 
a  conclusive  reason  why  the  Colonial 
Secretary  should  not  be  Premier,  de- 
clare with  generous  enthusiasm  that 
the  complete  loyalty  of  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain may  be  depended  upon  to  make 
Mr.  Balfour's  Premiership  a  success. 

It  is  futile  to  deprecate  these  per- 
sonal comparisons  as  they  are  depre- 
cated by  those  who  affect  **the  cant 
about  decorum,"  which  would  make 
political  discussion  so  painfully  proper. 
Personal  comparisons  in  these  matters 
raise  real  issues.  More.  TO  those  who 
believe  that  strong  leadership  is  if 
anything  more  vital  to  the  efficiency 
of  a  democratic  system  than  to  that  of 
any  other,  these  invidious  distinctions 
raise  supreme  issues.  It  is,  of  course, 
obvious  that  even  those  who  say  that 
Mr.  Balfour  is  not  the  fittest,  do  not 
necessarily  say  that  he  is  not  fit.  His 
personal  action  during  the  crisis  of  the 
war,  as  the  country  now  understands, 
was  far  more  decisive  and  competent 
than  anything  in  the  tone  of  his  em- 
barrassed and  ineffective  speeches 
could  have  led  public  opinion  to  sus- 
pect He  is  capable  of  displaying 
prompt  and  daring  initiative  by 
flashes.  Already  his  management  of 
the  House  of  Commons  has  left  a  deep- 
er mark  upon  domestic  conditions 
than  will  permanently  remain  from 
Lord  Salisbury's  entire  career.  Mr. 
Balfour's  reforms  of    procedure  have 


Improved  the  actual  machinery  of  goT. 
ernment,  and  it  is  seldom  that  this  par- 
ticular form  of  praise  can  be  given  to 
any  politician. 

Nor  is  it  beyond  possibility  that  Mr. 
Balfour's  tenure  of  the  Premiership 
may  be  a  brilliant  surprise.  He  has, 
again,  a  great  and  novel  opportunity. 
He  responds  readily  to  a  fine  stimulus. 
As  In  the  case  of  the  Irish  Secretary- 
ship, Mr.  Balfour  may  develop  an  en- 
ergy and  alertness  which  he  loses 
when  reduced  to  routine.  But  the  edu- 
cation question  is  as  well  calculated 
as  any  to  bring  out  the  natural  work- 
ings of  temperament  and  intelligence 
in  a  statesman,  and  upon  this  subject 
the  new  Prime  Minister's  record  is 
not  encouraging.  Upon  the  policy  of 
the  new  Government  it  would  be  idle 
at  the  present  Juncture  to  speculate. 
There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Mr. 
Balfour  deliberately  contemplates  un- 
expected developments  of  any  kind. 
That  the  country  is  full  of  a  vague  de- 
sire for  a  great  change  from  the 
methods  characteristic  of  the  late  and 
the  present  Premier  alike  is  true.  The 
country  would  be  more  than  human 
and  less  than  wise  if  it  did  not  desire 
that  change.  But  Mr.  Balfour  is  Prime 
Minister  precisely  because  it  is  de- 
sired that  the  minimum  of  change 
shall  be  made.  If  that  idea  is  indeed 
to  prevail,  it  will  not  take  long  to 
prove  that  the  new  Ministry  is  funda- 
mentally out  of  harmony  with  the  tem- 
per of  the  country.  In  domestic  pol- 
icy, however,  the  fate  of  the  Educa- 
tion Bill  has  yet  to  be  determined, 
The  general  attitude  of  the  constitu- 
encies towards  the  new  condition  of 
things  will  be  strongly  influenced  by 
the  result  of  the  autumn  session. 

Mr.  Balfour's  principal  difllculty  will 
probably  lie  in  the  region  of  foreign 
policy.  Upon  the  occasions  when  he 
has  taken  charge  of  the  Foreign  Office 
in  the  absence  of  Lord  Salisbury,  he 
has  shown  by  several  signs  that  in  for- 
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eign  affairs  he  !»  likely  to  continue  the 
weakest  tradition  of  the  late  Prime 
Minister's  statesmanship— its  habitual 
favoritism  towards  Germany,  as 
against  the  very  markedly  different 
demeanor  adopted  towards  France 
and  Russia.  No  man  appreciates  more 
than  the  new  Prime  Minister  tlie  na- 
ture of  the  familiar  error  which  has 
dictated  this  attitude.  In  a  speech  a 
few  years  ago  upon  the  statesmanship 
of  Cromwell  Mr.  Balfour  ingeniously 
depreciated  the  foreign  policy  of  "our 
chief  of  men,"  by  pointing  out  very 
pertinently,  that  under  the  influence  of 
the  outworn  hostility  against  Spain, 
the  Protector  had  encouraged  the  rise 
of  the  new  power  which  was  to  prove 
our  infinitely  more  dangerous  and  ob- 
stinate rival— France.  The  statesman 
who  made  that  acute  criticism  cannot 
lack  insight  to  apply  it  With  France 
and  Russia  our  antagonisms  are  of 
secondary  importance.  The  Republic 
has  definitely  adopted  a  defensive 
policy  in  naval  affairs,  and  is  no  lon- 
ger our  serious  competitor  for  sea 
power.  Another  great  aggressive  move 
by  Russia  is  unlikely  to  be  a  source 
of  peril  in  Mr.  Balfour's  time.  Russia 
is  no  longer  preoccupied  in  the  first  in- 
stance with  English  policy,  but  rather 
with  the  progress  of  Japan  In  the  Far 
East,  and  of  Germany  in  the  Near 
East  Meanwhile,  the  Fatherland 
does  not  cease  to  push  on  the  creation 
of  its  fleet,  and  becomes  more  dis- 
tinctly every  day  our  only  conscious 
and  dangerous  competitor  for  sea- 
power.  We  have  lately  seen  the  old 
tactics  In  mischievous  play.  The  ofll- 
clal  attacks  upon  Lord  Pauncfote 
were  as  unmistakable  as  the  fact  that 
Count  von  BUIow  upon  the  eve  of  his 
"biting  the  granite"  speech  had  a  long 
interview  with  the  Kaiser.  The  tone 
of  the  Wilhemstrasee  towards  this 
country  is  still  such  as  no  other  Pow- 
ers adopt  towards  us,  and  such  as  Ger- 
many adopts  towards  no  other  Power. 


Nevertheless,  the  conviction  of  most 
persons  who  have  given  any  degree  of 
close  study  to  the  problem  is  that 
German  diplomacy  will  probably  suc- 
ceed in  its  aim  of  hypnotizing  British 
policy. 

For  dynastic  reasons  especially,  as 
every  well-informed  observer  of  for- 
eign relations  is  aware,  it  is  a  matter 
of  almost  insuperable  difRculty  for 
any  Foreign  Minister  in  this  coun- 
try, however  complete  may  be  his 
nominal  freedom,  to  act  towards  Ger- 
many with  quite  the  same  indepen- 
dence as  towards  other  Powers. 
Since  the  definite  termination  of  the 
war,  the  Wilhelmstrasse,  precisely  as 
every  tyro  could  and  did  predict,  has 
commenced  a  determined  effort  to 
drug  JBnglish  opinion.  Articles  In 
praise  of  the  British  Navy,  and  de- 
monstrating the  impracticability  of  an 
invasion  of  these  islands  at  least  upon 
lines  hitherto  proposed,  have  begun  to 
appear  in  the  German  naval  maga- 
zines. Writers  in  the  German  reviews 
have  begun  to  ridicule  the  vehement 
folly  of  the  military  experts,  and  others 
somewhat  more  excusable  tn  their  less 
instructed  hatred,  who  reckoned  upon 
the  downfall  of  England  as  a  result  of 
the  Boer  war.  All  this  would  have 
had  its  value  had  anything  of  the 
kind  appeared  when  it  could  have  been 
of  genuine  service  to  this  countrj'. 
Organized  with  so  much  energy  at  the 
present  Juncture  no  manoeuvres  could 
be  more  conventionally  crude.  Yet 
such  tactics  have  succeeded  repeat- 
edly, and  the  distinct  probability  is 
that  they  will  succeed  again.  There 
are  a  thousand  signs  of  the  Insidious 
pertinacity  with  which  all  the  Influ- 
ence that  the  diplomacy  of  Berlin  can 
manipulate  is  being  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  task  of  inducing  this  coun- 
try to  exchange  public  embraces  with 
Germany,  partly  as  a  means  of  con- 
fusing our  own  policy  with  regard  to 
that  country  Itself,  partly  as  a  means 
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of  reawakening  the  Jealousy  and  sus- 
picion of  France  and  Russia,  and  of 
marring  all  serious  attempts  to  im- 
prove our  relations  witli  tlie  Dual  Al- 
liance. 

Now  that  the  South  African  war 
has  ended,  and  German  attentions 
have  again  become  pressing,  we  shall 
probably  not  have  long  to  wait  for 
some  definite  indication  of  the  degree 
of  coolness  and  dexterity  which  Mr. 
Balfour's  Government  is  likely  to  dis- 
play in  dealing  with  the  most  trying 
and  momentous  of  all  the  problems  of 
British  poUcy.  That  Mr.  Balfour  is 
considerably  more  likely  to  succumb 
than  to  resist  most  people  would  he  in- 
clined to  predict.    We  shall  see. 

Public  interest  in  the  meantime  will 
be  mainly  concerned  with  the  question 
of  immediate  and  eventual  changes  in 
the  composition  of  the  Ministry. 
Whether  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  per- 
sists in  his  wish  to  retire  or  is  induced 
to  remain,  can  make  no  difference  in 
Itself  to  the  prospects  of  the  Cabinet. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has 
been  a  consistently  able  statesman, 
but  in  no  sense  an  original  or  inspiring 
personality.  From  that  point  of  view. 
Lord  Goschen's  retirement  at  the  pre- 
vious reconstruction,  though  regarded 
with  inexplicable  apathy  by  tlie  nation, 
was  of  much  greater  moment  Other 
alterations  will  be  Judged  as  they  may 
be  made.  The  one  topic  upon  which 
the  country  now  waits  with  curiosity 
for  full  light  to  be  thrown  is  that  of 
the  future  relative  positions  of  Mr. 
Balfour  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  In  Par- 
liament. More  distinctly  than  any 
other  modem  Ministry  the  present  is 
a  Dual  Government.  One  desirable 
result  repeatedly  urged  in  these  pages 
has  been  attained.  The  Premiership 
has  come  back  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the 
efficiency  of  our  institutions  as  a  whole 
depends  to  on   immense  extent  upon 


immediate  contact  between  the  head 
of  the  Government  and  the  popular 
Chamber.  The  Premiership  ought  to 
remain  in  the  House  of  Conmions,  and 
since  Mr.  Balfour  is  to  hold  the  Pre- 
miership he  ought  also  to  remain  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  This  alone 
raises  an  insuperable  objection  to  the 
suggestion  so  often  and  so  easily  made 
that  Lord  Salisbury's  successor  should 
solve  the  question  of  his  relations  with 
Mr.  Chamberlain  by  retiring  to  the 
Upper  House  and  leaving  the  Colonial 
Secretary  supreme  in  the  Lower.  Such 
a  course  would  hopelessly  stultify  the 
nominal  head  of  the  administration, 
and  would  make  the  whole  arrange- 
ment palpably  artificial  and  ridiculous. 
The  new  regime,  anomalons  as  it  is, 
will  probably  subsist  as  it  stands  un- 
til a  Greneral  Election  brings  it  to  an 
end. 

No  higher  praise  can  be  given  to  Mr. 
Balfour  than  to  say  that  he  is  the  one 
statesman  who  could  hope  to  work 
with  his  formidable  colleague.  But 
brilliant  as  he  is  at  some  times  and 
disappointing  at  others,  Mr.  Balfour  is 
among  the  most  unequal  and  uncer- 
tain of  men.  Mr.  Chamberlain  has 
been  somewhat  worse  than  indiffer- 
ently treated  by  the  party  which  owes 
to  him  practically  everything.  But  he 
is  sure  of  himself,  and  the  end  is  per- 
haps not  yet  There  has  occurred 
during  the  war  a  great  alteration  in 
the  filing  of  the  country  in  regard  to 
party  attachments.  Hitherto  the  av- 
erage Englishman  has  not  been  clear 
as  to  what  his  change  of  mental  habit 
ought  to  mean  in  action.  He  per- 
ceives that  to  place  the  Opposition  in 
power  Is  necessary  to  restore  the  nor- 
mal efficiency  of  the  party  system. 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  Premiership  would 
have  offered  a  strong  counter-induce- 
ment. Mr.  Balfour's  does  not  When- 
ever the  next  General  Election  takes 
place  there  can  now  be  little  doubt  that 
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the  Unionist  Party  will  be  excluded 
from  power.  If  that  date  should  not  be 
distant  the  real  person  to  whom  the 

TlM  Portnlthti/  Itortow. 


Unionist  Party  would  look  for  its 
chances  of  return  to  power  would 
not  be  long  in  doubt 


A  FRIEND  OF  NELSON. 


CHAPTER   VII. 

In  his  description  the  pastor  of  the 
smuggler  flock  did  himself  and  his  ^Tel- 
lows  certainly  no  more  than  Justice. 
After  all,  they  had  improved  on  Coii* 
greve's  delineation.  Reuben  Elphlck 
and  one  or  two  of  my  men  had  pushed 
off  again  to  fetch  their  comrades  from 
the  ship.  The  only  fear  was  that  they 
might  have  a  trouble  to  find  her  in  the 
dense  fog,  and  I  was  glad  enough  to 
see  them  all  come  in  together  by  the 
cave's  mouth,  though  their  report  was 
that  the  great  rollers  were  beating  the 
Bhlp  cruelly  and  she  would  soon  cease 
to  hold  together.  It  was  news  that 
affected  my  friend  the  parson  not  a 
little;  for  he  had  doubtless  promised 
himself  to  take  a  portion  of  his  tithes 
out  of  her  hull  when  the  fog  lifted  and 
the  roll  of  the  sea  dropped,  albeit  this 
pleasant  prospect  had  been  a  trifle  be- 
dimmed  by  the  unwelcome  discovery 
that  she  was  a  King's  ship.  The  wreck- 
ers of  those  days  weire  notoriously  bold 
on  the  Sussex  coasts,  but  even  they 
had  perforce  to  pay  a  respect  to  the 
uniform  and  the  ships  of  the  King. 
Their  ranks  were  largely  recruited 
from  discharged  crews  escaping  the 
clutch  of  the  pressgang.  In  some  cases 
they  did  not  carry  away  too  pleasant 
a  remembrance  of  the  service,  for 
those  were  times  when  the  Navy  was 
a  rougher  business  than  the  softer 
manners  of  1830  have  made  it. 

In  the  meantime  the  Parson,  witli 
much  blandishment,  had  conducted  the 
rescued  French  lady  to  a  smaller  cave, 


abutting  on  the  main  one,  that  he 
styled  the  Green  Room,  by  virtue,  as  I 
understood,  of  the  great  store  that  it 
contained  of  various  apparel,  the  flot- 
sam and  the  Jetsam  of  many  a  sad 
wreck,  and,  besides,  of  lace  that  had 
not  paid  the  duty,  surreptitiously  con- 
veyed ashore  in  the  Preventive  ofllcer's 
despite.  So  within  this  Green  Room, 
though  it  was  no  more  than  a  dark  and 
rather  a  dank  hole  in  the  rock,  the 
lady,  by  some  feminine  diablerie,  had 
contrived,  out  of  the  heterogeneous 
mass  of  material,  to  pick  that  which 
was  precisely  suited  to  her,  so  that 
when  she  came  forth  it  was  as  if  some 
transformation  scene  had  been  enacted. 
Much  allowance,  I  do  not  doubt,  will 
be  made  for  the  generosity  of  youthful 
fancy,  which  we  lose  all  too  soon,  when 
I  say  that  to  me,  as  she  came  out  into 
the  weird  and  shifting  light  of  the 
torches,  she  seemed  like  some  queen  of 
fairyland  with  hw  erect  and  slightly 
disdainful  bearing  and  the  look  of  sad- 
ness, painful  to  see  on  so  young  a  face, 
in  the  lines  of  her  mouth— lines  that  be« 
tokened  at  the  same  time  a  proud  spirit 
and  flrmness  of  resolve  scarcely  femi- 
nine. Even  then  I  said  to  myself  that 
he  would  be  a  happy  man  who  would 
win  that  sadly  resolute  and  almost 
hard  young  face  into  looks  of  tender- 
ness.  I  could  well  imagine,  I  told  my- 
self, a  man  acc^ting  that  beautiful 
face  as  a  kind  of  challenge  to  him,  de- 
fying all  his  efforts  of  chivalrous 
achievement  and  manly  courtesy  to 
touch  it  to  a  tender  mood.  I  wondered 
much  what  her  history  might  be,  that 
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had  writ  Its  lines  so  early  in  her  life, 
and  in  what  relation  she  might  stand 
to  the  smirking  Frenchman  who  ap- 
peared to  be  the  companion  of  her  ex- 
ile. Husband  and  wife  I  did  not  Judge 
them  from  their  mutual  manner,  in 
spite  of  the  hastj  verdict  to  that  effect 
implied  in  the  description  of  them  as 
**the  Frenchman  and  his  lady"  given  by 
my  friend  the  Parson. 

**May  I  be  allowed  to  congratulate 
you,  mademoiselle,"  I  said,  "on  the  use 
to  which  you  have  turned  your  chance- 
found  wardrobe?" 

"Embarras  de  choix,  monsieur,"  she 
replied  smilingly.  "There  are  laces  of 
my  poor  country  and  mantillas  of  Spain 
there  that  might  make  one  think  one- 
self in  the  cave  of  Aladdin." 

One  of  these  mantillas,  I  may  say, 
was  thrown  in  a  most  becoming  Span- 
ish fashion  about  her  head—a  wise  pre- 
caution against  the  damps  of  the  cave; 
and  for  the  rest  her  dress  was  of  some 
soft  silky  stuff  that  I  have  not  skill  in 
such  things  Xo  describe. 

*That  is  a  good  word,"  I  said,  "Alad- 
din!" (overlooking  the  improbability  of 
French  and  Spanish  laces  in  Araby  the 
blest).  "I  knew  there  was  something 
I  had  read  of  which  the  scene  put  me 
in  mind;  it  is  of  the  Thousand  and 
One  Marvellous  Nights." 

"Would  that  a  good  genie  could  come 
and  fly  with  us  out  of  this  strange 
prison." 

All  this  she  said  in  a  charming  man- 
ner, using  perfect  English,  but  with  an 
accent  that  made  it  peculiarly  attrac- 
tive. And  then  I  asked:  "Whither  is  it 
that  you  would  have  the  genie  carry 
you?  For  as  I  have  been  permitted  to 
be  the  means  of  saving  your  life,  may 
I  not  be  allowed  to  be  of  some  further 
service  to  you  now  that  we  are  on 
shore?  I  regret  that  I  am  the  bearer 
of  despatches  that  do  not  brook  delay; 
but  if  any  of  my  men  or " 

But  at  that  the  little  mouth  went  up 
into    u    proud    and    obstinate    mout. 


^Thank  you  very  much,  monsieur,"  she 
said,  "but  I  am  well  provided.  I  should 
be  sorry  to  trouble  you." 

In  all  my  anger  at  her  pride  I  could 
not  help  rejoicing  that  she  had  said  "I," 
not  '*we,"  which  would  seem  to  be  in- 
cluding her  companion  Frenchman  as 
sharer  of  her  life.  Nevertheless  she 
turned  and  talked  with  him  in  her  own 
language,  which  I  can  H)eak,  and  can 
understand  well  enough  when  an  Eng- 
lishman speaks  it  to  me;  but  when 
French  people  get  together  with  their 
gabbling  I  cannot  make  head  nor  tall 
of  it 

Then  we  had  supper;  for  Reuben* 
who  seldom  forgot  the  creature  com- 
forts, had  been  careful,  on  his  last  voy- 
age to  the  ship,  to  bring  off  some  salted 
meat  and  biscuit,  and  I  was  well 
pleased  with  him  and  the  rest  of  the 
ship's  company  that  they  had  not  taken 
the  occasion  to  broach  the  spirit  locker, 
for  at  these  times  the  discipline  of 
the  Navy  is  very  apt  to  be  relaxed. 
I  took  it  as  a  good  omen  for  the  re- 
solves, so  often  formed,  as  often 
broken,  of  my  good  but  thirsty  boat- 
swain that  they  should  come  back  with- 
out, so  far  as  I  could  see,  a  bottle  of 
rum  in  the  boats  or  an  excessive  quan- 
tity in  the  hold  of  any  oneof  the  seamen. 

Our  supper  was  not  a  meal  for  epi^ 
cures,  but  we  had  that  best  of  sauces, 
a  sound  hunger,  and  all,  the  lady  in- 
cluded, acquitted  themselves  well.  For 
the  lady,  the  Frenchman  and  myself 
the  meal  was  set  out  with  some  cere- 
mony, and  with  seats  for  us  on  the  up- 
turned ends  of  barrels.  The  Parson 
produced  for  us  some  wine  of  Bor- 
deaux, really  of  the  best  The  remain- 
der of  the  company,  leaving  us  some- 
what apart,  supped  squatting  on  their 
haunches  or  lying  on  tarpaulins  and  old 
sailcloth  that  formed  the  carpet  of  our 
banquet  hall,  and  continued  to  ^ow 
proper  deference  to  the  lady's  presence 
by  the  hushed  tones  of  their  voices  or 
the  checking  of  the  laugh  that  came  too 
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loud  and  ready  on  a  mirthful  story. 
Supper  was  no  sooner  over  than  a 
heaviness  and  drooping  of  the  eyelids 
came  to  remind  me  that  it  was  near 
four-and-twenty  hours  since  I  had 
taken  a  wink  of  sle^,  the  anxious  pas- 
sage of  the  Channel  seeming  to  require 
my  constant  presence  on  deck.  The  lady 
was  accommodated  in  the  chamber  of 
the  rock  that  had  lately  been  her  tiring- 
room,  and  the  rest  of  us  sought,  each 
for  himself,  a  sleeping-place  in  a  corner 
of  the  great  cave.  Certainly  we  had 
nothing  of  which  we  could  complain  in 
the  welcome  received  from  our  hosts, 
'^honest  smugglers  and  wreckers  all," 
as  their  masquerading  leader  seemed 
accurately  to  describe  them;  though  no 
doubt  they  reckoned  to  make  the  bal- 
ance even  later  on,  when  the  sea  should 
break  up  our  vessel  and  cast  its  flotsam 
and  its  Jetsam.  For  all  their  good  re- 
ception of  us,  I  knew  that  there  must 
be  queer  customers  amongst  them,  even 
as  there  might  be  some  that  were  pass- 
ing honest,  according  to  their  lights 
and  their  profession;  so  before  falling 
asleep  I  called  to  Reuben  and  bade  him 
set  a  watch— himself  so  long  as  he 
should  feel  bright  and  wakeful,  and 
then  another,  whom  he  could  trust,  to 
relieve  him  when  he  grew  weary— all 
this  for  the  safety  not  of  my  person,  for 
which  I  had  not  the  slightest  reason  to 
fear,  but  of  the  despatches  that  I  still 
carried  safe  and  sound  in  the  pocket  of 
my  belt.  But  before  my  curiosity  would 
let  me  sleep  I  must  needs  summon  the 
Parson,  and  beg  him  tell  me  something 
of  the  history  of  this  wonderful  cave 
of  Adullam  in  which  we  had  found 
refuge,  for  a  deal  of  It  was  evidently 
the  work  of  men's  hands  and  of  men's 
design. 

"Did  you  and  your  fellows,"  I  said, 
"make  this  wonderful  place  for  your- 
selves? It  Is  a  prodigious  work.  I 
should  very  much  like  to  hear  what 
you  could  tell  me  about  It" 

•♦Make  this  work  ourselves!"  said  he, 


holding  up  his  hands  as  if  in  pious  hor- 
ror at  my  ignorance.  "Is  it  possible, 
then,  that  you  have  never  heard  of  the 
famous  Parson  Darb^,  my— what  shall 
we  say?— predecessor.  Yes,*'  he  went 
on  vfrith  a  smile,  throwing  off  his  theat- 
rical air  for  the  nonce,  "there  was  a 
real  Parson  Darby  once.  I  do  not  pre- 
tend to  you  any  longer  that  I  am  a  par- 
son, or  a  Darby,  or  anything  of  the 
kind;  only  it  pleased  me  for  a  frolic  to 
pass  as  this  Parson  Darby  for  a  time, 
having  discovered  the  proper  clerical 
robes  in  a  chest  that  came  ashore.  Nev- 
ertheless, I  would  have  you  know  that 
I  have  some  little  education  and  was 
put  to  a  liberal  profession.  But  I 
needed  freedom,  and  there  was  no  free- 
dom there;  also,"  he  added,  with  his 
ready,  humorous  grin,  "there  would 
have  been  for  me,  in  a  little  while,  less 
freedom— you  understand?"  and  he 
made  the  motion  of  clapping  a  pair  of 
handcuffs  on  the  vnrlsts,  "had  I  not 
gone.  It  was  a  fault,  sir,  I  confess  it 
A  fault  that  a  woman  led  me  into,  even 
as  women  have  led  men  before,  from 
the  days  of  the  good  father  Adam— you 
know  that  story." 

I  professed  acqalntance  with  It,  but 
added  that  it  was  the  story  of  Parson 
Darby  and  the  cave  that  I  would  rather 
hear. 

"Tou  shall  hear  it  sir;  or,  as  I  should 
say,  them  rather  than  it  for  there  are 
in  truth  two  stories  of  the  making  of 
this  cave;  though  both  attribute  it  to 
the  same  undoubted  maker,  the  Parson 
Darby  who  was  vicar  of  Eastdene,  the 
village  on  the  Downs  Just  above  us.  for 
many  years,  until  his  death  in  1728. 
Now  I  will  tell  you  the  better  story 
first  The  better  Is  this:  that  this  Par- 
son Darby  being  bothered  with  a  wife 
who  did  not  know  how  to  hold  her 
tongue,  but  was  for  ever  plaguing  him 
with  it  bethought  him  of  making  for 
himself  this  cave  of  Adullam,  or  of 
refuge,  whither  he  could  retire  and  be 
at  peace  when  his  wife's  talking  be- 
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came  too  pla^tiesome.  But  that  story, 
though  the  better  and  the  pleasanter 
one,  is  yet  hardly  to  be  regarded  as  the 
more  probable,  seeing  that  however 
plaguesome  a  man's  wife's  tongue  might 
be,  he  could  scarcely  need  quite  so  large 
a  cave  of  refuge  for  himself  as  this 
that  he  has  made.  The  more  lik^y  story 
is  the  other:  that  being  a  man  of  some 
humanity,  he  had  pity  on  the  numbers 
of  shipwrecked  sailors  that  lost  their 
lives  on  the  coast,  hanging  out  lights 
and  ringing  bells  of  nights  to  guide  ves- 
sels that  had  lost  their  reckoning  into 
the  safe  harbor  of  the  cave,  where  the 
crews  might  find  shelter." 

A  singular  story  this,  but  all  inquiries 
that  1  have  made  since  tend  to  show 
that  it  has  foundation,  and  that  the 
good  Parson  Darby  was  the  means  of 
saving  not  a  few  lives.  At  the  date  of 
my  writing,  that  Is,  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury later,  they  are  at  length  putting 
up  a  lighthouse  on  the  summit  of  that 
high  and  steep  head  called  the  Belle 
Toute;  but  Parson  Darby's  Cave  re- 
mains still,  and  can  be  seen  by  any  that 
are  curious  about  it,  within  a  short 
walk  by  the  beach  from  Birling  Gap. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  false  Parson 
Darby's  story  of  his  predecessor  so 
heavy  a  drowsiness  overcame  me  that 
I  had  much  ado  to  keep  myself  awake 
till  its  conclusion,  whereon,  bidding 
good-night  to  my  entertainer  and  sum- 
moning Reuben  to  take  his  first  watch, 
I  laid  myself  down  upon  the  sailcloth 
for  mattress,  with  a  roll  of  the  same 
by  way  of  pillow,  and  in  a  second  of 
time  was  sound  asleep. 

CHAPTER  YIII, 

Reuben  had  the  order  overnight  to 
r*an  me  with  the  first  peep  of  dflwn,  by 
wblcti  hour  in  the  season  of  raidaum- 
luer  them  might  be  hope  of  making  our 
way  by  the  beach  to  the  Uap  of  BlrHtig 
that  leads  np  to  the  village  of  Eastdene 
andtlie  Downs,  So  I  was  surprised  more 


than  a  little,  when  I  opened  my  eyes, 
to  find  the  broad  daylight  coming  in 
through  the  opening  of  the  cave,  no 
sign  of  Reuben  near  me,  and  myself,  so 
far  as  I  could  see,  sole  occupant  of  the 
cave.  A  suspicion  of  foul  play  sug- 
gested itself  on  the  instant— they  had 
killed  or  kidnapped  Reuben.  Hastily 
I  looked  in  the  belt  pocket  for  my  de- 
spatches, that  were  never  for  long  out 
of  my  thoughts,  waking  or  sleeping.  By 
all  that  was  most  terrible  they  were 
gone! 

It  is  to  no  purpose  tiiat  I  should  de- 
lay in  the  effort  to  express  the  horror, 
the  blank  and  utter  despair,  of  that 
moment  Tears,  a  quarter-century  or  so^ 
have  passed,  yet  still,  even  as  I  writer  I 
feel  again  the  benumbing,  paralyzing 
sensation  that  took  me  when  I  discov- 
ered, and  by  further  searching  ascer- 
tained, that  these  invaluable  papers 
were  not  there.  For  them  I  had  risked 
my  life  and  that  of  my  ship's  company 
—that  was  nothing;  for  their  quick  de- 
livery I  had  sacrificed  a  King's  ship- 
that  was  enough;  but  the  thing  that 
mattered  was  that  the  nation,  by  their 
loss,  would  still  be  without  accurate 
knowledge  of  news  which  it  might  be 
essential  for  England's  safety  to  know. 

Then  a  mood  of  fierce  fury  took  me, 
in  place  of  the  stupefaction  that  the 
first  discovery  of  my  loss  had  caused 
me.  I  dashed  up  the  rugged  stairway 
of  rock  into  the  upper  cave,  which  gave 
a  good  outlook  over  the  sea.  It  was  a 
beautifully  clear  morning,  and  the 
white  cliffs  shone  where  the  sun,  al- 
ready high  over  Beachy  Head,  struck 
their  points.  Seaward  I  saw  men  busy 
about  our  ship,  which  still  lay  much 
ae  when  w<*  left  her,  the  roll  of  the  gea 
being  considerably  less,  and  ecareely 
any  breeze  moving.  If  tt  should  hold 
thui  there  seemed  a  chance  of  eavtng 
her  after  all.  From  that  I  took  a  Utti«> 
com  fort;  hut  what  Burpdaed  me  beyond 
measure  was  that  1  fancied  I  could  see 
my  own  men,  In  the  King's  uniform* 
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working  in  amicable  harmony  with  our 
entertainers,  the  two  being  easy  to  dis- 
tinguish, even  at  that  distance.  At  the 
same  moment  1  heard  a  man's  voice  be- 
low,  and  hurried  bacis  down  the  stairs. 
To  my  astonishment  I  found  the  great 
cave  empty.  I  could  see  no  living  thing 
to  account  for  the  voice  which  most 
undoubtedly  I  had  heard.  More  than 
that,  It  had  struck  me  as  a  voice  fa- 
miliar to  me;  for  a  moment  it  seemed  to 
have  a  ring  of  Reuben's  voice. 

And  then  it  began  again,  almost  from 
my  very  feet.  Undoubtedly  it  was  Reu- 
ben's voice,  evidently  speaking  in  mon- 
ologue, addressed  to  himself.  *'Reuben 
Elphlck,"  It  said,  in  a  drowsy  sing-song; 
"Reuben  Elphick,  you  be  an  arrant  fail- 
ure. Drunken  sot  you  be,  Reuben  El- 
phick, a  disgrace  to  the  uniform  you 
wear.  Drunk  again  you  be,  Reuben 
Elphick.  Reuben  Elphick,  you  be  an 
arrant  failure." 

I  lifted  the  edge  of  the  sailcloth,  and 
there  the  wretch  lay  on  the  floor  of 
the  cave,  drunk  still,  and  had  evidently 
been  deeper  drunk;  all  too  drunk  still 
to  get  from  him  any  beginning  even  of 
a  tale  of  the  night's  doings.  This  much 
seemed  certain,  that  he  had  got  drunk 
during  his  watch  and  left  me  to  the 
tender  mercy  of  Parson  Darby  and  his 
llock,  whereof  they  had  not  failed  to 
take  advantage.  So  I  kicked  the  wretch 
heartily,  choosing  the  points  that  were 
likely  to  be  most  sensitive;  but  he  was 
occupied  too  exclusively  t)y  his  fixed 
idea— beyond  question  an  excellent  one, 
only  too  lately  conceived— of  his  life's 
failure,  and  the  best-directed  applica- 
tion of  my  boot  would  bring  from  him 
nothing  at  all  more  original  than  his 
sing-song  repetition  of  *'Reuben  El- 
phick, Reuben  Elphick,  you  be  an  ar- 
rant failure.  Disgrace  to  the  uniform 
you  wear.  How  many  times  have  I 
a-told  you,  Reuben  Elphick,  as  drink 
was  your  undoing?  And  as  many  times 
you've  a-promised  me  as  never  again! 
There  you  be,  drunk  again,  drunk  on 


duty— disgrace  to  the  King's  service; 
did  ought  to  be  cut  off  your  grog,  and 
six  days'  irons,  not  to  say  the  lashes. 
Reuben  Elphick,  you  be  an  arrant  fail- 
ure." 

Now  this  is  all  fine  comedy,  I  know, 
and  you  are  bound  to  laugh  in  reading 
it,  as  I    have  laughed    times  without 
number  since  in  thinking  over  the  fig- 
ure that  Reuben  cut,  his  tarry  pigtail 
all  awry  and  twisted  over  his  mouth, 
lying  there  like  a  sack  of  biscuit  and 
moralizing  to  himself.    Unfortunately, 
I  was  in  no  mind  or  mood  for  comedy 
at  the  moment,  but  Just  left  Reuben 
with  a  parting  kick  harder  tlian  ever 
before,  which  had  the  effect  of  increas- 
ing the  deep  unction  of  his  self-reproof, 
and  therewith   bade   farewell   to  the 
hopeless  fellow,  to  see  if  there  were  any 
sound  heads  left  below.    On  the  beach, 
which  the  tide  had  already  laid  bare 
before  the  cave,  1  saw  two  of  my  fel- 
lows in  a  boat,  of  whom  one  quickly 
got  out  and  came  to  me  as  I  hailed: 
"By  whose  orders  are  you  waiting?" 
•*By    the    quartermaster's,    sir,"    he 
said* 
"And  whom  do  you  await?" 
"Our  orders  was  to  await  for  you, 
sir." 
"Given  by  the  quartermaster?" 
"By  the  quartermaster,  sir." 
**Then  row  me  off  to  the  ship;  bend 
to  your  oars,  men.    This  is  more  than 
a  life  or  death  affair." 

It  was  a  last  and  desperate  resource 
that  I  had  in  mind.  With  but  a  single 
card  in  hand  one  plays  it.  That  last  card 
was  the  magic  of  the  name  of  Nelson. 
Pseudo-Parson  Darby  had  quoted  to  me 
the  verse  of  Congreve,  accepting  the 
description  as  accurate,  in  general 
terms,  of  himself  and  flock.  I  was  far 
from  taking  the  account  as  an  exact 
one  of  those  who  had  given  us  such 
timely  and  kindly  shelter;  nevertheless 
I  knew  the  shipwrecked  mariner  to  be 
their  fair  game  and  special  quarry,  and 
therefore  could  not  doubt  their  readi- 
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ness  to  take  all  that  tbey  might  think 
of  value  in  return  for  their  entertain- 
ment I  had  small  hope  of  extorting 
the  despatches  from  the  holding  of  my 
so-called  parson-friend  by  the  force 
with  which  I  could  threaten  him  or  by 
the  menace  of  the  law.  He  was  well 
used  to  defy  the  law,  and,  moreover,  I 
suspected  tliat  if  the  despatches  were 
indeed  in  his  keeping  they  would  have 
been  long  ago  placed  in  safe  hiding. 
But  this  I  did  know,  that  the  name 
of  Nelson  might  have  a  power  to  con- 
jure where  even  the  King's  name  were 
of  no  avail.  My  design,  therefore,  in 
rowing  out  to  the  wreck  was  to  throw 
myself  on  the  generosity  of  tliis  leader 
of  wreckers  and  smugglers,  to  tell  him 
that  which  I  had  not  yet  conhded  to 
tiim— tliat  the  despatches  were  under 
Lord  Nelson's  own  hand,  and  that  the 
safety  of  the  nation  might  hang  on 
their  delivery.  I  had  to  stake  all  on  the 
result  of  this  appeal. 

Parson  Darby  had  thrown  his  mum- 
mery off,  and  when  I  stepped  aboard 
my  poor  ship  I  saw  in  him  as  likely  a 
man  as  you  would  wish  to  meet  for  any 
fight  or  frolic,  with  a  laughing  eye,  an 
open  brow,  and  a  pleasant  way  with 
him.  It  all  confirmed  the  truth  of  liis 
own  story,  that  he  liad  fallen  from  a 
better  station. 

I  liailed  him  forward  on  the  sloop, 
that  still  lay  locked  in  the  fangs  of  the 
reef  Just  as  we  had  left  her.  There 
was  no  danger  of  her  sinking,  for  she 
could  not  settle  nor  budge.  There  she 
would  remain  fixed  till  the  seas  broke 
her  up.  The  men  were  working  aft, 
so  that  we  could  talk  in  private  for- 
ward, 

'*I  am  come,"  I  said,  "to  ask  your 
help." 

"Well,"  he  replied,  **seems  to  me  you 
are  getting  it,"  with  a  Jerk  of  the  head 
to  where  his  motley  fellows  were  work- 
ing cordially  with  my  seamen  at  mov- 
ing the  valuables  of  a  portable  kind 
from  the  ship  into  the  boats. 


"It  is  not  that  I  mean.  I  was  robbed 
last  night  in  the  cave." 

He  started  with  such  marked  surprise 
tliat  for  a  moment  I  suspected  it  as  a 
piece  of  acting.  If  it  was  so  it  was 
much  overdone.  **Robbed!*'  he  ex- 
claimed.   "Of  what?" 

"Of  my  despatches,"  1  said.  '"They 
must  have  been  taken  off  me  while  I 
slept" 

"And  they  were  of  importance?" 

"Of  the  utmost  importance.  In  fact," 
I  said,  lowering  my  voice,  "I  came 
straight  from  Lord  Nelson,  bearing 
them  to  the  Admiralty." 

With  every  word  that  I  said  the  ex- 
citement of  my  hearer  grew.  At  that 
conclusion,  and  the  mention  of  Lord 
Nelson's  name,  he  could  contain  him- 
self no  longer.  He  hailed  four  of  his 
fellows  to  man  a  boat.  "Quick,  quick," 
he  said  to  me.  "There  is  not  a  moment 
to  lose.  Every  instant  is  precious,"  and 
therewith  he  hurried  me  into  the  boat 
and  jumped  in  after.  "Row,  for  your 
souls,  to  Birling  Gap." 

No  doubt  this  was  a  man  bom  to  lead 
men.  His  energy  was  infectious  to  that 
degree  that  I  made  no  inquiry  of  him 
whither  we  went,  but  was  content  to 
do  liis  bidding  and  await  his  explana- 
tion. He  understood  my  frame  of  mind 
so  perfectly  that  so  soon  as  we  were  in 
the  boat  before  ever  I  had  asked  him 
a  question,  he  began  to  give  me  the 
information  for  which  my  soul  thirsted. 
"The  Frenchman  has  got  your  de- 
spatches," he  said  abruptly. 

"The  Jfrenchman!"  I  echoed  in  sur- 
prise. 

"Ay,  the  Frencliman,  whom  all  the 
fiends  confound!  or  rather,  I  should 
say,  the  Frenchman  and  his  lady.  This 
is  how  the  game  was  played  last  night 
as  soon  as  ydu  were  snoring.  The  lady, 
you  may  remember,  was  already  gone 
to  her  roo6t  in  the  inner  cave.  Within 
half  an  hour  of  your  lying  down  the 
Frenchman  came  to  me.  He  said  the 
lady  was  suffering.    Could  I  give  him 
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some  eau  de  i^;  tliat  might  perhaps  re- 
lieve her?  Ladles  in  distress  appeal  to 
me.  It  is  my  weakness.  I  gave  him  a 
bottle  of  cognac  of  the  best,  and  pres- 
ently he  returned  to  say  she  was  the 
better  of  it.  But  did  the  bottle  return? 
No.  Later,  when  1  turned  in  for  the 
night,  I  saw  him  in  close  talk  with  your 
bontswaln,  and  the  bottle  of  cognac  by 
way  of  helping  in  their  conversation. 
A  cool  hand,  I  thought,  this  monsieur. 
But  we  are  not  folks  that  stand  on  cere- 
mony. I  said  nothing.  Indeed,  I  was 
not  sure  but  that  you  were  a  third  in 
their  conversation.  In  fine,  I  took  little 
Jieed  and  turned  to  sleep.  The  French- 
man roused  me  at  the  gray  dawn,  ask* 
Ing  me  to  give  him  and  his  lady  a  guide 
to  Birling  Gap,  as  he  was  in  a  hurry 
to  be  started.  Before  he  went  he  was 
at  pains  to  tell  me  that  you  desired  to 
be  left  to  lie  in  the  morning  without 
awakening,  because  you  were  over- 
wearied; wherein,  if  in  nothing  else, 
.the  villain  told  the  truth.  And  that  is 
the  end.  Your  boatswain  I  found  dead 
drunk  as  pavid's  sow.  It  was  no  affair 
of  mine.  With  your  men  and  my  own, 
some  in  your  boats,  some  in  mine,  we 
went  to  the  wreck  to  do  what  salvage 
work  we  could.  Two  we  left  as  escort 
for  you  when  you  awaked.  And  that, 
my  friend,  is  all  I  have  to  tell  you;  but 
If  you  can  piece  no  meaning  out  of  it 
you  jump  slower  to  the  facts  than  I 
should  think  of  you." 

<«The  Frenchman  made  my  boatswain 
drunk  and  stole  the  despatches.  That 
is  what  I  should  piece  together  for  the 
meaning." 

He  nodded.  Then  to  the  oarsmen, 
"Row,  men,  like  the  devil,  row." 

The  boat  went  hissing.  I  looked  hard 
at  the  man. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  reading  the  meaning 
of  that  look  (this  man  was  meant  for 
better  destinies),  "it  is  the  truth  I  am 
telling.  Would  It  please  you  that  I 
should  swear  by  anything?  There  is  no 
•  oath  we  fellows. make  much  trouble  in. 


No,  I  will  say  this  rather— sense  should 
persuade  you  more  than  swearing— for 
what  purpose  should  we  use  these  pa- 
pers? What  would  their  value  be  to 
us?  Ay,  there  are  one  or  two,  maybe 
(we  are  wreckers  all)  would  wreck 
England  for  the  salvage— might  sell 
your  papers  to  the  Gorsican  who  rules 
France.  Ah,  damme,"  he  said,  finally, 
tired  of  his  argument,  "take  the  truth 
or  leave  it  What  is  the  odds  to  me? 
Take  this  for  truth  and  I  will  help  you 
—leave  it,  and  help  yourself." 

If  ever  words  rang  true,  truth  rang  in 
these. 

"Every  word  you  tell  me  I  believe," 
I  cried,  giving  my  hand  to  grip  the 
crime-stained  hand  of  this  prince  of 
scoundrels.  "Yet  you  tell  me  facts  that 
point  to  a  theory  only;  they  do  not 
prove  it.  Still,  your  notion  Jumps  with 
mine.    Let's  follow  it    But  how?" 

"Facts  point  to  a  theory;  point  to  a 
Frenchman  too.  Follow  that  theory; 
follow  the  Frenchman  too.  Tell  me  this 
one  thing.  Did  the  Frenchman  know 
you  to  carry  these  despatches?" 

"The  Frenchman?— no,"  I  said.  "No. 
How  could  he?  Ah— but— yes— I  believe 
I  told  the  lady.  She— could  she  have 
told  him?" 

"Ck>uld  she?  Is  it  woman's  way  to  tell, 
or  not  to  tell?  Bend  to  your  oars,  men 
—harder,  harder." 

"Reuben  EUphick,  Reuben  Blphick," 
said  I  to  myself  in  sad  quotation,  "you 
be  an  arrant  failure."  But  it  was  with 
no  reference  to  that  poor  sot,  but  to  my 
own  achievemenft,  that  I  applied,  in  my 
mind,  his  drunken  phrases.  An  arrant 
failure,  if  ever  there  was— ship  hard 
aground,  despatches  in  a  Frenchman's 
hands,  to  be  turned  to  the  account  of 
England's  enemy. 

"But,"  I  said  with  a  sudden  flash  of 
recollection,  "the  Frenchman  said  he 
was  a  Bourbonist" 

"Ay,  9qM,V'  he  answered  in  scorn. 
"The  Frenchman  %a\Al  What  other 
card  had  he  to  play?" 
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Then  I  turned  In  scorn  of  myself  to 
the  water  that  rippled  past  the  boat  so 
pleasantly,  so  placidly.  The  morning 
was  so  beautiful  It  mocked  my  misery. 
I  cursed  myself  that  I  had  allowed  my- 
self to  sleep;  I  cursed  my  folly  in  set- 
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ting  such  as  Reuben  Elphick  on  the 
watch.  I  cursed  my  babbling  tongue 
that  had  told  the  woman  of  the  de- 
spatches, and  I  cursed  all  womankind 
and  all  the  spawn  of  France  from  the 
first  French  Eve. 

Horace  O.  Hutchinson. 


{To  be  continued.) 


ABOUT  PLAYGOERS. 


Why  do  people  go  to  the  theatre? 

I  have  asked  the  question  at  random 
of  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  and 
women.  **They  don't,"  was  the  growl- 
ing answer  of  a  sportsman.  *lt  forms 
an  agreeable  interval  between  two 
meals,"  I  learnt  from  a  man  about 
town.  A  middle-aged  bachelor  decided 
the  point,  **Because  they  can't  get  a 
fourth  for  bridge."  A  husband's 
excuse  was,  "For  domestic  peace." 
The  same  problem  propounded  to  wom* 
en  resulted  in  such  solutions  as— ''to 
show  off  my  best  frock";  "because 
every  one  else  does";  "because  we 
know  the  Trees  and  the  Alexanders"; 
"to  keep  me  awake  until  it  is  time  to 
go  to  a  party"  ;  "I  must  do  something 
in  the  evening." 

You  may  read  these  answers  plainly 
written  on  the  faces,  and  in  the  at' 
tltudes,  of  the  playgoers  of  to-day,  in 
their  late-comings  and  their  early  go- 
ings, in  their  restlessness,  their  in- 
attention, and  their  gossipiiigs;  and 
you  can  hear  these  reasons  echoed  in 
their  subsequent  opinions  of  any  play 
and  its  performers.  You  ask:  "How 
did  you  like  the  theatre  last  night?" 
and  for  answer  you  hear— "I  adored 
Mary  Moore's  second  frock,"  or  "Those 
horses  are  such  dear  things,"  or 
"Whaf  s-his-name,  the  fellow  had  not 
the  (first  idea  how  to  put  on  a  hunt- 
ing-stock," or  "The  curtain  stuck  on 
the  wings,  and  it  looked  so  funny." 


The  great  British  public,  however  in- 
telligent and  sympathetic  it  may  be  in 
units,  is  gregariously  stupid,  it  takes 
Its  pleasure  stupidly  and  so  the  real- 
ly popular  entertainment  must  also  be 
more  or  less  stupid.  Tills  appears  to 
be  the  gist  of  the  situation,  for  the 
multitudes  see  not,  neither  do  they 
hear,  since  they  look  not,  neither  do 
they  listen.  Herein  for  instance,  is  the 
explanation  of  the  enormous  success  ot 
"musical  comedy,"  with  its  irrelevant 
trivialities,  its  disconnected  items,  its 
ample  chorus,  and  its  scant  wit  Any 
attempt  to  produce  thoughtful  drama, 
however  interesting  or  vital,  appeals 
only  to  the  few  and  rare;  and  the  aim 
of  the  author,  together  with  the 
achievements  of  the  actors,  passes  un- 
noticed by  the  many  who  lack  the  in- 
telligence to  perceive  or  the  ambition 
to  understand.  Hence  a  run  of  three 
months  is  the  average  possibility  of 
the  successful  play,  whilst  a  run  of 
three  years  is  the  feaslMe  probability 
of  a  musical  comedy. 

The  patronage  of  the  opera  by  so- 
ciety does  not,  of  course,  affect  the 
question.  It  cannot  even  be  accred- 
ited to  love  of  music,  but  rather  to  the 
dictates  of  fashion.  A  large  subscrip- 
tion list  accordingly  transforms  the 
house  into  a  social  club,  where  the 
same  men  and  women  may  meet  each 
other  every  night,  and  find  their  feast 
and  harmony  well  served  with  the  pop- 


alar  hors-d^ceuvrea  of  gowns  and  gOB- 
Bip. 

It  is  not  easy  to  become  an  expert 
listener,  to  nnderstand  the  secrets  of 
the  great  arts  of  acting  and  of  play- 
writing,  to  appraise  accurately  the 
measure  of  success  achieved,  or  to 
sympathize  intelligiently  with  the 
causes  of  failure.  But,  at  least,  we 
may  all  endeavor  to  nnderstand;  we 
may  all  try  to  find  in  the  supreme  ex- 
hibition of  supreme  talents,  as  much  in- 
terest as  in  polychromatic  manoeuvres 
with  the  electric  light,  or  the  discreet 
indiscretions  of  a  voiceless  songstress. 

There  is  no  just  cause  why  men 
and  women  should  assume  an  inter- 
est in  a  play  if  they  do  not  feel  it,  but 
the  condition  of  dramatic  literature  is 
Jeopardized  by  the  unfortunate  yet 
incontrovertible  fact  that  half  the  peo- 
ple in  the  theatre  do  not  listen  to  the 
play;  they  do  not  go  to  the  theatre 
for  that  purpose,  and  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  persuade  them  to  do  so. 
They  go  there,  as  I  have  suggested, 
for  some  extraneous  reason  Tar  re 
moved  from  a  desire  to  follow  what  is 
proceeding  on  the  stage,  and  they  give 
their  attention  either  not  at  all,  or  in 
the  most  perfunctory  fashion. 

The  power  of  concentrating  their 
thoughts  elsewhere  than  upon  them- 
selves is  perhaps  the  one  grace  denied 
to  our  latter-day  omniscients,  for,  even 
while  confronted  with  the  work  of 
their  crowned  king  of  dramatists,  A. 
W.  Pinero,  they  fail  to  mark  and  com- 
prehend his  meaning.  This  was  con- 
spicuously evident  during  the  run  of 
IrU,  when  the  true  inwardness  of  the 
situation  between  the  lovers  escaped 
general  recognition,  not  through  any 
fault  of  the  author,  who  had  told  his 
story  clearly  in  word  aiiid  action.  The 
relations  between  Iris  and  her  boy- 
lover  were  often  and  persistently  dis- 
cussed and  Questioned,  doubted  and 
disputed;  yet,  how  obviously  they 
were  foreshadowed  in  the  first  act, 
i^rvive  Aes.       vol.  xvi.       867 


and  how  distinctly  they  were  revealed 
in  the  farewell  scene!  No,  the  average 
playgoer  does  not  listen,  and  he  must 
be  persuaded,  or  lured,  or  forced,  to 
take  heed,  lest  this  sleeping  sickness 
of  indifference,  which  now  but  stifles 
his  desire  to  observe,  should  come  to 
kill  his  capacity  for  perception. 

At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  allowed 
that  earnestness  may  extend  to  incon- 
venient lengths.  The  pleasure  of  wit- 
nessing one  ot  Shakespeare's  plays  has 
before  now  been  damped  by  the  too 
studious  and  punctilious  neighbor 
who,  reading  the  play  during  its  per- 
formance, will  compare  the  text  writ- 
ten with  the  text  spoken,  while  men- 
acing frowns  chase  each  other  across^ 
his  brow,  and  impatient  grunts  issue 
from  his  mouth,  as  the  omitted  phrase 
meets  his  pedantic  eye. 

Another  unpleasant  phase  of  earnest- 
ness shows  itself  in  the  playgoer  who 
attends  the  theatre  with  a  fixed  de- 
termination to  combat  the  actor's  in- 
terpretations. In  every  character  he 
sees  a  different  aspect  from  the  one 
presented,  and  he  insists  upon  recog- 
nizing in  the  most  trivial  sentence  the 
weightiest  meaning,  while  he  pro- 
pounds and  solves  problems  in  the 
psychology  fmd  the  dramatic  situation 
never  dreamt  of  in  the  philosophy  of 
the  dramatist.  To  his  mind  everything 
is  the  symbol  of  something  else,  and  if 
you  meet  him  in  argument  you  will 
find  your  optimistic  soul  steeped  in  a 
deluge  of   despairing   doubt 

The  first-night  audience— and  four- 
fifths  of  this  are  identical  at  every  the- 
atre—is an  audience  apart,  its  verdict 
is  seldom  significant,  and  it  must  not 
be  confounded  with  the  general  body 
of  playgoera  It  is  composed  of  more 
or  less  important  persons,  anxious  to 
be  in  evidence,  regarding  the  play  and 
its  exploiting  with  a  minimum  of  in- 
terest, having  little  reaJ  sympathy 
with  the  anxiety  of  the  manager,  the 
trials  of  the  author,  and  the  nervoub' 
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nesB  ot  the  performers,  but  mainly 
concerned  with  the  fact  of  their  own 
existence.  Often  it  would  seem  as  if 
this  assemblage  were  as  eager  for 
the  excitement  of  a  failure  as  of  a  tri- 
umph. Among  the  men  will  be  not  a 
few  who  more  than  hint  that  'these 
actors  talkC  themselves  too  seriously/' 
whilst  among  the  women  will  be  a  kind 
<)f  fluttering  underthought  that  they 
i¥Ould  lilkC  to  attend  another  "first 
4iight*'  soon.  The  applause  is  super- 
^cial,  when  not  blatantly  personal,  and 
the  dull  impartiality  of  the  prevailing 
dramatic  critic  forbids  any  unanimous 
approval  from  the  stalls.  Here  the 
well-known  actress  who  is  "resting** 
^yill  languidly  tap  her  gloved  hands 
together,  while  she  plaintively  com- 
miserates the  leading  lady  on  being 
cast  for  a  part  so  entirely  unsuited  to 
her;  while  the  disappointed  dramatist 
realizing  the  Injustice  of  the  world  and 
the  cruel  prejudice  against  his  work, 
recalls  to  a  Journalistic  neighbor  the 
fact  that  some  few  years  ago  he  sub- 
mitted this  same  plot  to  this  same 
manager,  to  fit  whose  style  and  per- 
sonality, however,  he  has  another 
^rama  quite  ready  for  acceptance. 
The  few  ladies  of  Society  who  occupy 
the  boxes  and  the  stalls  on  a  first 
night  are  absorbed  in  the  arrangement 
of  their  dresses,  and  the  arrival  of  ac- 
<iuaintances  in  their  near  vicinity; 
while  the  young  men  are  frankly  con- 
cerned with  the  earliest  moment  the 
curtain  will  fall,  so  that  their  cigar- 
ettes and  the  Carlton  may  receive 
their  entire  attention.  As  a  proof  of 
the  insincerity  of  their  devotion  to  the 
drama  and  its  exponents,  I  may  quote 
the  fact  that  men  and  women  of  this 
particular  little  world  will  not  go  to  a 
play  on  any  but  a  first  night;  they 
want  to  be  heard  and  to  be  seen,  not 
to  hear  and  to  see.  . 

The  "first-night*'  audience,  as  I  have 
said,  is  generally  the  same  at  most  of 
the  theatres,  though,  of  course  at  such 


houses  as  the  Lyceum,  Her  Majesty's^ 
Wyndham's,  and  the  St  James,  there 
is  a  leaven  of  dignity,  of  social 
and  Intellectual  distinction,  that  is 
wanting  from  the  premUfrti  at  the 
homes  of  lighter  entertainment,  and 
less  prestige.  But  of  late  years 
a  new  element  has  made  itself 
evident  at  certain  theatres;  this 
is  the  mysterious  body  known  as 
"The  Syndicate."  It  is  a  hungry 
creature,  and  it  thinks  to  fatten  on  mu- 
sical comedy.  To  watch  it  during  the 
production  of  one  of  these  pieces  is 
curious.  The  impression  given  is  that 
of  a  band  of  plotting  pirates,  whisper- 
ing together  portentously  through  the 
entire  performance,  leaving  the  box  in 
a  body  at  every  entr'acte,  to  return 
violently  gesticulating,  and  evidently 
full  of  the  most  convincing  arguments. 
The  presence  of  these  worthies  is  coin- 
cident with  that  of  many  lesser  lights 
of  the  theatrical  profession  in  the 
stalls;  these  ladies  either  coming  in 
twos  and  being  interested  only  in 
each  other's  jewelry  and  laces,  or  be- 
ing accompanied  by  some  well-known 
financial  magnate,  when  they  set  their 
sister-artists  to  the  pleasing  task  of 
realizing  the  first  rule  of  arithmetic, 
one  and  one  make  two. 

The  popular  custom  of  tardy  arrival 
is  as  noticeable  upon  a  first  night  as 
on  any  other;  and  no  matter  at  what 
hour  the  curtain  may  rise— at  7.30  or 
at  9.15— people  will  stroll  into  their 
seats  at  their  leisured  pleasure.  The 
prevalence  of  indifference  could  not  be 
better  proved,  and  with  due  regard  to 
this,  and  the  possibilities  of  mislnt^- 
pretation,  it  might  be  wise  if  mana- 
gers who  present  drama  of  serious  pur- 
pose would  print  a  precis  of  the  plot 
and  its  progression,  so  that  the  threads 
could  be  gathered  up  at  any  moment 
of  entry.  No  true  lover  of  the  thea- 
tre would  Intentionally  arrive  five 
minijites  after  the  curtain  had  gone  up 
on  the  first  scene,  and  yet  you  will  find 
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that  all  the  stalls  and  dress  circle  are 
tilled  "a  little  late,"  while  we  have 
seen  but  recently  that  an  attempt  at 
authorltatiTe  interference  with  this 
practice  is  resented  as  an  outrage  on 
the  liberty  of  the  subject,  and  openly 
defied.  *1  have  paid  for  my  seat  and 
I  shall  use  it  at  my  convenience'':  that 
is  the  attitude  of  the  Briton  who 
never  will  be  a  slave,  even  to  courtesy; 
so  the  nuisance  is  perpetually  commit- 
ted, and  this  primary  act  of  callous* 
ness  to  the  play  and  the  players  is  a 
prelude  to  others  scarcely  less  offen- 
sive. 

These  occupants  of  the  stalls  and  the 
dress  circle  arrive  in  large  or  small 
parties,  and  seem  to  find  the  theatre  a 
most  convenient  place  for  gossip.  They 
will,  during  the  progress  of  the  play, 
discuss  with  each  other  such  vital 
points  as  the  departure  of  a  housemaid, 
the  delinquencies  of  a  lover,  and  the 
extravagance  of  a  dressmaker,  while 
they  devote  of  course  their  best  atten- 
tions to  the  appalling  misdemeanors  of 
some  other  woman.  Any  attempt  to 
hush  them  into  silence  is  met  with 
indignant  insult,  and  the  prattle  pro- 
ceeds through  the  entire  evening; 
while  during  the  last  moments  of  the 
last  act  it  is  diversified  by  an  openly 
expressed  anxiety  for  supper,  and  a 
noisy  rustling  into  cloaks. 

I  have  had  the  privilege  of  listen- 
ing to  a  most  heartrending  discussion 
between  husband  and  wife  in  the 
stalls  of  a  theatre,  when  he  pleaded 
and  she  turned  a  cold  shoulder,  and 
he  protested  and  she  refused;  the 
whole  comedy  or  tragedy  maybe,  be- 
ing enacted  during  a  performance  of 
Much  Ado  abo%^  Nothinff.  Yet,  per- 
haps, these  combatants  were  little  less 
distressing  and  embarrassing  than  a 
tender  pair  of  lovers,  lacking  the 
sweet  quality  of  reticence,  and  ab- 
sorbed in  the  question  as  to  whether 
.Tune  or  July  would*  be  the  better  date 
for  their  marriage. 


Even  the  dead-head  has  altered  his 
conduct.  **1  must  applaud  because  I 
•  have  not  paid  for  my  seat"  showed 
an  old-fashioned  prejudice  in  favor 
of  good  manners.  ^'Perish  their  im- 
portance; I  like  nothing,  and  I  care 
nothing,"  says  the  dead-head  of  to-day, 
and  he  is  the  first  to  discover  a 
draught  and  the  last  to  condone  a 
wait  Yet,  "Dear  sir,— Would  you  give 
me  a  seat  for  to-morrow  night?"  has 
become  the  order  of  his  existence,  and 
he  continues  to  follow  it  punctually. 

Some  dead-heads,  however,  are  es- 
pecially valuable,  and  amongst  these 
may  be  counted  the  servants  of  the 
Church.  Only  certain  theatres  will 
they  visit,  only  certain  plays  do  they 
deem  worthy  of  their  patronage,  and  it 
may  be  correctly  hazarded  that  the 
managers  gladly  admit  them  with  or- 
ders—holy orders.  Their  attitude  is 
invariably  one  of  interest,  no  doubt 
a  fellow-feeling  as  public  speakers 
making  them  wondrous  attentive;  for 
no  idle  companion  ever  gets  from  them 
encouragement  to  chatter,  or  to  stray 
for  one  minute  from  the  direct  path 
of  the  listener. 

Now,  no  one  would  insist  that  play- 
going  is  the  serious  business  of  life, 
but  few  would  deny  that  it  may  be 
regarded  as  the  serious  pleasure,  and 
that  to  witness  an  interesting  play 
well  acted  may  stimulate  the  imagina- 
tion and  satisfy  the  intellectual  inter- 
pretation of  the  word  enjoyment. 
There  is  no  need  to  press  the  point  to 
the  Utopian  theory  of  a  well-known 
critic— that,  after  seeing  a  good  play  of 
domestic  sentiment  and  high  intention, 
"we  leave  the  theatre  wiser,  better, 
purer."  The  following  occurrence,  for 
which  I  can  personally  vouch,  may  tes- 
tify otherwise.  It  was  in  the  old 
days  of  the  German  Reed  entertain- 
ment at  St.  George's  Hall. 

A  lady,  hurriedly  pressing  through 
the  departing  crowd,  trod  upon  the 
foot  of  another. 
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*K31umsy  beast!"  muttered  the  latter 
irately. 

"What  words  from  a  lady's  mouth!" 
said  the  first  in  shocked  surprise. 

"What  a  hoof  on  a  lady's  leg!"  was 
the  retort,  accompanied  by  a  super- 
cilious stare  of  contempt 

And  these  two  had  Just  been  sitting 
through  a  simple  modest  little  story 
of  affection  and  filial  piety.  If  the 
theory  of  the  drama's  immediate  in- 
fluence were  true,  I  trenible  to  think 
what  would  have  been  the  language  of 
such  an  incident  after  a  performance— 
let  us  say— of  the  Stage  Society. 

Tet,  it  is  on  record  that  a  passion- 
tossed  man  with  murder  In  his  heart, 
after  witnessing  TJie  Bells,  wrote  to 
Henry  Irving,  in  all  humility  and  grat- 
itude, that  his  vivid  portrayal  of  the 
torture-haunted  innkeeper  had  saved 
him  from  a  desperate  crime.  Many  of 
our  dramatists  could  tell  of  similar 
epistolary  testimony  to  the  moral  in- 
fluence of  their  plays  on  the  morbid 
consciences  of  impressionable  playgo- 
ers. Whethjer  this  Influence  outlasts 
the  virtuous  Impulse  of  the  letter- 
writer  may  be  questioned,  but  certain- 
ly a  play  like  The  Profligate  provides 
the  nether  regions  with  plenty  of  the 
proverbial  paving. 

Yet,  at  least,  there  is  evidence  that 
impressionable,  earnest  playgoers  still 
exist,  though  we  must  regret  that  they 
are  in  so  small  a  minority.  We  must 
remember  th^  have  founded  clubs— 
and  disorganized  them— and,  in  spite 
of  exhortations  from  distinguished  men 
of  letters,  they  continue  to  occupy  the 
gallery  and  the  pit;  while,  in  displaying 
their  primeval  instincts  to  shout  when 
they  are  glad,  and  groan  when  they  are 
sorry,  they  supply  indeed  a  grateful 
note  of  sincerity— long  may  they  reign 
aloft! 

It  would  seem  that  there  are  two  or 
three  actors  in  London— It  would  be  in- 
vidious to  name  them— whose  influ- 
ence upon  their  audience  is  direct  and 


personal.  The  playgoer  who  visit* 
their  theatres  does  so  because  he  wants 
to  see  the  leading  actor;  it  matters 
little  what  he  is  playing,  or  with  whom: 
here  It  is  the  man,  the  Individoal, 
who  attracts,  and  these  actors  suffer 
less  than  any  others  from  the  preva- 
lent jealousy  of  their  calling.  At  the 
same  time  they  often  overshadow  the 
creator  of  the  play  which  affords  them 
their   opportunity. 

In  spite  of  the  great  prominence  now 
given  in  the  periodical  press  to  all  mat- 
ters connected  with  the  theatre,  it  is 
not  a  little  disconcerting  to  find  that  a 
large  proportion  of  those  who  seek  en- 
tertainment in  the  playhouse,  or  go 
there  for  mere  pastime,  neither  know 
nor  care  who  wrotei  the  play,  while 
they  never  think  of  regarding  it  from 
the  point  of  view  of  a  work  of  art  ex- 
pressive of  a  certain  writer's  Individu- 
ality. In  the  provincial  and  suburban 
pits  the  programme  is  seldom  consult- 
ed as  to  the  author's  Identity,  while 
even  in  West  End  theatres,  where 
one  might  expect  the  audiences  to  be 
more  "in  the  movement,"  one  constant- 
ly hears  Messrs;  Plnero,  Jones,  Grun- 
dy, Hadden  Chambers,  and  Carton 
credited  with  each  other's  work.  I 
have  even  heard  a  melodrama  by  Mr. 
Cecil  Raleigh  attributed  to  the  author 
of  The  Second  Mrs.  Tanqueravt  But 
our  dramatists  may  take  comfort  from 
the  story  of  the  old  laborer  who  had 
lived  his  life  out  at  Stratford-<Hi^Avon, 
watching  the  pilgrims  come  and  go 
for  more  than  half  a  century,  and,  on 
being  asked,  "Who  was  this  Shake- 
speare?' scratched  his  head  for  some 
minutes,  and  replied  doubtfully,  "I 
be'ant  quite  sure,  I  think  he  writ  tb« 
Boible." 

But,  if  the  reputation  of  artists  gains 
nothing  from,  and  even  suffers  at 
the  hands  of  the  ignorant  playgoer,  he 
is  less  ridiculous  than  the  pretentioa^y 
omniscient  person.  We  all  have  met  the 
man  who  declares  he  was  invited  to 
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consultaHon  before  the  play  was  ac- 
cepted,  his  advice  asked  as  to  tbe 
choice  of  the  cast,  and  his  decision 
taken  as  final  in  regard  to  all  the  de- 
tails of  the  production.  No  less  arc 
we  acquainted  with  the  woman  who 
talks  of  all  the  actors  and  actresses 
by  thjeir  Christian  names,  and  retails 
with  much  pride  anecdotes  intended  to 
reveal  the  intimacy  of  her  relations 
with  them. 

'^Doesn't  Cyril  look  sweet?"  I  heard 
a  gushing  young  maiden  exclaim  at 
the  Haymarket  Theatre,  innocently  re- 
gardless of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Maude's 
part  was  being  played  on  that  occasion 
by  an  understudy. 

It  must  be  granted  that  the  attitude 
towards  tbe  play  and  players  is  every* 
where  more  respectful,  more  interest- 
ed, and  more  earnest  than  it  is  in  Lon- 
don. Different  countries  have,  of 
course,  iliflerent  manners,  and  whero- 
as  the  American,  admittedly  the  most 
sincere  lover  of  the  theatre,  will,  like 
the  Snark  of  fable,  "softly  and  silently 
vanish  away"  if  the  entertainment  be 
not  to  his  fancy,  the  Englishman,  who 
comes  to  laugh,  remains  to  boo  if  his 
expectations  are  not  fulfilled;  the 
Frenchman  shows  his  characteristic 
exuberance  in  Joy  as  well  as  in  de- 
spair; and  the  forceful  character  of 
the  German  is  displayed  by  his  liking 
for  short  prices  and  long  programmes. 
Here  in  town  we  seem  to  grow  yearly 
more  frivolous  and  flippant,  and  less 
sincere,  while  an  engrossing  i^otism 
combined  with  a  flagrant  commercial- 
ism stultifies  a  sense  of  appreciation  of 
the  fine  arts,  of  which,  by  the  way, 
Voltaire  accounted  acting  the  finest. 

The  public  and  confidential  intima- 
cies of  the  newspaper  interview,  and 
what  one  might  call  the  refereedom  of 
the  personal  paragraph,  supplemented 
by  the  photograph  postcard,  may  have 
done  much  to  cheapen  the  artistic  in- 
fluence of  the  theatre,  through  arous- 
ing an  interest  in  the  private  lives  of 


the  players.  Yet  I  would  not  quarrel 
with  this  interest,  for  it  breathes  popu- 
larity for  the  actor  and  the  actress,  who 
might  as  well  retire  as  attempt  to  ex- 
ist upon  the  stage  without  it  Nor 
would  I  so  far  affect  the  laudator 
temporis  ac/i—a  favorite  pose,  by  the 
way,  of  the  pleader  for  reform— as  to 
suggest  that  the  playgoer  who  was 
wont  to  revel  in  the  acting  of  a  David 
Garrick  or  a  Mrs.  Siddons  w^ould  not 
equally  have  gratified  his  curiosity 
concerning  their  personalities  in  pri- 
vate had  the  opportunities  of  intimate 
publicity  been  what  they  are  to-day. 
Indeed,  is  it  not  on  record  that  Ed-  . 
mund  Kean  himself  was  hissed  on  the 
stage  for  the  exposure  of  a  moral  delin- 
quency when  he  should  have  been  ap- 
plauded for  the  triumphant  exposition 
of  his  glorious  art?  And  were  not  the 
frail  favorites  of  the  stage  in  the  pe- 
riod of  elegant  manners  pilloried  in 
scandalous  pamphlets  if  only  they  were 
beautiful,  talented,  and  frail  enough 
to  make  the  pamphlets  saleable?  And 
did  not  the  quarrels  of  rival  actresses, 
obstreperous  actors,  and  oppressive 
managers  make  racy  reading,  and  pro- 
vide the  talk  of  the  town?  And  all  this 
irrespective  of  the  play  and  the  authw! 
Yet  we  have  an  idea  that  in  the  old 
days  people  who  went  to  the  play  went 
primarily  for  the  sake  of  the  play,  or 
the  acting,  or  both;  anyhow  we  like  to 
think  that  they  did.  We  like  to  believe 
in  a  sturdy  race  of  playgoers  of  the 
past,  who  attended  the  theatre  with  the 
honest  intention  of  giving  themselves 
heart  and  soul  to  the  play  and  its  in- 
terpretation, recking  not  of  the  paltry 
scenery  and  tawdry  irrelevant  cos- 
tume, and  Just  content  to  be  moved  to 
the  depths  of  their  being  by  "two 
boards  and  a  passion."  We  like  to 
picture  such  an  audience,  with  a  Haz- 
litt  and  a  Charles  Lamb  in  the  midst 
of  it,  opening  the  fioodgates  of  its  en- 
thusiasm, and  helping  to  make  im- 
mortal reputations. 
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And  yet— and  yet,  when  we  ask 
where  are  the  plays  of  yester-year, 
the  great  plays  that  such  intelligent 
playgoers  ought  to  have  demimded  for 
a  Garrick,  a  Kemble,  and  a  Kean,  we 
find  that  not  only  are  these  as  non- 
existent as  the  Crawford-Humbert 
millions,  but  that  Shakespeare  himself 
in  shoddy  mutilated  forms  satisfied 
those  critical  playgoers  of  the  past,  and 
we  begin  to  suspect  that  the  illusion  of 
tradition  is  before  us,  and  theatrical 
audiences  in  England  were  no  less 
gregariously  unintelligent  a  century  or 
so  ago  than  they  are  to-day.  But  that 
they  used  to  put  more  heart  into  their 
playgoing,  that  they  listened  less  per- 
functorily, we  may  believe,  and  it  is 
Just  this  whole-heartedness  of  atten- 
tion that  our  present  playgoing  so  sad- 
ly lacks.  We  have  the  actors,  the  man- 
agers,  and  the  dramatists,  capable  of 
producing    a    great    national    drama, 

Tbe  Nln«tetotta   Centniy  and  Aft^r. 


what  is  wanted  are  audiences  eager 
to  make  it  possible,  alert  with  sym- 
pathy, and  anxious  to  encourage  it  and 
give  it  welcome.  Is  it  too  much  to  ex- 
pect that  people  shall  go  to  the  theatre 
bent  on  bringing  to  the  appreciation  of 
the  art  which  is  set  before  them,  all 
that  is  artistically  responsive  in  them- 
selves? That  they  shall  meet  thought 
with  thought,  imagination  with  imag- 
ination,  that  they  shall  listen  and  look 
with  their  brains  as  well  as  their 
senses? 

When  it  is  generally  recognized  that 
the  stage,  and  not  the  coulisse,  is  the 
real  object  of  the  playgoer's  attenti<Hi, 
then  perhaps  a  theatrical  millennium 
will  arrive,  and  author,  actor,  manager, 
audience,  and  even  critic,  will  be  as 
a  happy  family  linked  by  one  common 
interest— the  building  of  a  great  living 
dramatic  literature. 

B,  Aria. 


HERE'S  A  HEALTH  UNTO  HIS  MAJESTY. 

KBW  YBBBIOir. 

Here's  a  health  unto  His  Majesty, 

With    our    hands    all    round    and  round! 
Conversion  to  his  enemies, 

And  may  his  friends  abound! 
And  he  who  will  not  fill  his  gkiss 
And  bid  the  foaming  bottle  pass 
Is  just  a  rebel  rogue  or  ass. 
Not  to  Join  our  hip,  hip,  hurrah,  hurrah,  hurrah! 
Not  to  Join  our  hip,  hip,  hip,  hurrah! 

Here's  a  health  unto  His  Majesty 

From  us  farmers  one  and  all! 
If  you'd  touch  the  top  of  farmery, 

At  Sandringham  you'll  call. 
And  learn  a  lesson  from  your  King 
In  cote  and  byre  and  everything 
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That  stock  and  flock  to  best  doth  bring. 

With  a  hip,  hip,  hip,  hurrah,  hurrah,  hurrah! 
With  a  hip,  hip,  hip,  hurrah! 


Here's  a  health  unto  His  Majesty 

From  his  men  In  hunting  pink. 
Who  proudly  chant  his  sportsmanship 

As  glass  to  glass  they  chink;  >^t:• ' 

**He  rode  no  easy  featherweight, 
Yet  never  looked  for  gap  or  gate, 
But  ever  like  a  king  rode  straight!" 

So  If  s  hip,  hip,  hip,  &c. 

Here's  a  health  unto  His  Majesty 

From  his  sons  who  rule  the  sea, 
For  he  is  Ocean's  Emperor, 

And  to  the  end  shall  be. 
A  skipper  staunch,  he's  aye  at  home 
Upon  the  waves,  and  loves  the  foam 
From  off  their  hoary  crests  to  comb! 

So  It's  hip,  hip,  hip,  &c. 

Here's  a  health  unto  His  Majesty 

fYom  all  good  men  and  true 
Who  stood  for  his  supremacy— 

Who  stood  and  overthrew. 
For  surely  every  soldier  salth, 
**He'8  had  as  bold  a  bout  vrlth  death 
As  any  Briton  who  draws  breath." 

So  It's  hip,  hip,  hip,  &c. 

Here's  a  health  unto  His  Majesty 

And  to  his  lovely  Queen, 
So  vrlfely  and  so  motherly. 

So  noble  and  serene. 
Long  may  they  live!  long  may  they  rf\gl 
And  may  we  all  be  here  again 
As  good  a  health  to  them  to  drain! 

With  a  hip,  hip,  hip,  &c. 

The  Author  of  **Fath€r  O'Flynti: 

The  Atbenaeom. 
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They  were  cutting  Farmer  Sibley*s 
largest  hayfield;  It  was  eleven  o'clock, 
and  the  men  had  Just  "knocked  off*'  for 
the  light  meal  known  In  those  parts  as 
"nuncheoQ."  A  big  flagon  of  elder  was 
being  passed  round  from  one  to  the 
other,  accompanied  by  goodly  slices  of 
bread  and  cheese.  The  farmer  himself 
stood  a  little  apart  under  the  shade  of 
a  large  elm  which  grew  midway;  In  tbe 
hedgerow  that  divided  this  field  from 
its  neighbor,  paying  a  half  scornful  at- 
tention to  the  scraps  of  talk  with  which 
the  laborers  seasoned  their  meal.  He 
himself  was  not  given  to  self-indul- 
gence, and  inwardly  chafed  at  the  loss 
of  this  half-hour  from  the  busiest  time 
of  the  day.  He  had  worked  as  hard  as 
any  of  his  men,  and  was,  Indeed,  hardly 
to  be  distinguished  from  them,  except 
by  the  better  quality  of  his  clothes.  He 
was  a  tall,  strong-looking  fellow,  with 
a  face  as  sunburnt  as  any  of  theirs,  and 
arms  as  muscular  and  brown.  He  was 
coatless,  and  wore  a  great  chip  hat;  his 
shirt-sleeves  were  rolled  up  above  his 
elbows,  and  his  shirt  was  open  at  the 
throat  Two  teams  of  horses  stood  In 
the  shadow  of  the  hedge,  plucking  at 
the  twigs  or  stretching  down  their 
necks  towards  the  grass  which  they 
could  not  reach;  the  vast  field,  half  cut, 
lay  shimmering  before  him  in  a  blaze 
of  light;  the  dome  overhead  glowed  al- 
most to  whiteness,  for  the  sun  at  this 
hour  was  intolerably  hot.  Tet  even  as 
the  master  gazed,  impatiently  longing 
for  the  moment  when  he  could  set  his 
hands  to  work  again,  he  saw  a  figure 
rapidly  crossing  the  field,  looking  from 
right  to  left,  as  though  in  search  of 
someone.  It  was  the  figure  of  a  young 
woman;  so  much  he  could  divine  from 
the  shapely  outline  and  springing  ease 
of  motion,  but  her  face  was  at  first  lost 
to  him  under  the    deep  shade  of  her 


broad-brimmed  hat  She  approached 
the  group  of  laborers  first,  and  made 
some  query  In  a  tone  too  low  for  him 
to  distinguish  the  worda  He  saw  his 
foreman,  however,  turn  towards  the 
tree  beneath  which  he  himself  stood 
and  Jerk  his  thumb  over  his  shoulder. 
Evidently  the  young  woman  had  come 
in  search  of  him. 

She  made  her  way  towards  him, 
walking  more  slowly  and  indicating  by 
her  aspect  a  certain  amount  of  diffi- 
dence. A  comely  girl~he  could  see 
that  now--dark-eyed,  dark-haired,  and 
glowing  with  health  and  life. 

"If  you  please,  sir,"  she  began  tim- 
idly, **I  came— my  father  sent  me.  It's 
about  the  taxes." 

She  drew  from  her  pocket  a  little  blue 
paper  of  familiar  aspect;  the  demand 
note  for  the  rates  collected  four  times 
a  year  by  the  Overseers  for  the  Bran- 
stone  Union.  The  angry  color  glowed 
in  Jacob  Sibley's  face  as  he  twitched 
the  paper  from  her  hand. 

"What's  the  meaning  of  this?"  he 
cried;  "what  have  you  got  to  do  with 
it?" 

"I  am  Isaac  Masters'  daughter,  of 
Little  Branstone,"  she  said  hastily.  "He 
collects  the  rates  for  our  parish,  but 
he's  very  ill  in  bed.  He's  had  a  stroke, 
poor  father  has,  and  I'm  doing  his 
work  for  him." 

"He  should  have  known  better  than 
to  send  you  to  me,"  returned  Jacob, 
still  wrathfully.  "I  never  heard  sich  a 
tale  1'  my  life.  Sendin'  a  maid  to  col- 
lect the  rates!  Dally!  Where  will  the 
women-folk  stop?" 

"Nobody  else  made  any  objection," 
said  the  girl,  with  a  little  toes  of  her 
head.  "I've  got  it  all  right,  except 
yours;  and  father  thought  I'd  best  come 
and  ask  for  it." 

"Then  you  can  tell  your  father  as  he 
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did  make  a  very  great  mistake,"  thun- 
dered Sibley.  "  'Tis  bad  enough  to  be 
bothered  about  they  dalled  rates  wl'out 
havln*  a  woman  set  up  over  you." 

He  tore  the  paper  into  fragments  as 
he  spoke,  scattering  them  to  the  breeze. 
**There,  you  Just  turn  about  and  go 
home»-along,  my  maid,  and  tell  your 
father  that's  my  answer.  If  your 
father  hain't  fit  to  do  his  work  hlssel*. 
he  did  ought  to  get  somebody  else  to  do 
it  for  ei^-HSome  other  man.  The  notion 
o'  sendin'  a  maid!  I  never  did  hear  o' 
sich  a  piece  o'  cheek!" 

The  girl,  without  waiting  for  the  end 
of  his  indignant  commentary,  had 
turned  about  as  he  had  advised,  and 
was  now  walking  swiftly  away,  her 
head  held  very  high,  angry  tears  on  her 
thick  lashes.  Jacob  impatiently  Jerked 
out  his  watch;  it  wanted  still  ten  min- 
utes of  the  time  when  work  would  have 
to  be  resumed.  He  dropped  the  watch 
into  his  pocket  again,  whistling  under 
his  breath,  a  good  deal  out  of  tune. 
Once  more  fragments  of  the  men's  talk 
reached  his  unwilling  ears. 

"That  be  Bethia  Masters,  that  be— a 
wonderful  good  maid.  They  d'  say  the 
wold  man  'nd  be  ftdr  lost  wl'out  her. 
The  Parish  Council  did  give  her  leave 
to  take  his  place  for  a  bit  so  long  as 
there  was  a  chance  he  mid  get  better." 
"She  be  a  shapely  maid  and  a  vitty 
one."  "E-ee,  she's  well  enough;  looks 
a  bit  tired  now,  waJkin*  1'  the  heat 
three  mile  here  and  three  mile  back." 
"E-es,  and  a  sarcin'  at  the  end  o't," 
chuckled  one  old  fellow  under  his 
breath.  "Our  Maister  he  did  gi'  't  to 
her!  I  heerd  en.  Our  Maister  hain't 
partial  to  payin'  rates  at  any  time,  and 
he  didn't  reckon  for  to  hand  over  his 
money  to  a  'ooman." 

Farmer  Sibley  watched  the  retreating 
figure  idly;  it  was  true  she  was  a 
shapely  maid.  How  lightly  and  rap- 
idly she  walked:  'twas  a  long  way,  too 
—three  miles  and  more.  He  could  have 
wished  he  had  not  been  quite  so  hard 


with  her.  He  might  have  asked  her  to 
sit  down  and  rest  for  a  while;  he  might 
have  oflPererl  her  a  glass  of  cider.  He 
almost  wondered  at  his  own  outburst 
of  irritation  as  he  looked  back  on  it 
now,  and  watched  the  girl's  retreating 
form  with  an  increasing  sense  of 
shame. 

The  toilsome  day  was  over  at  last, 
the  horses  stabled,  the  men  fed.  Far- 
mer Sibley  was  smoking  the  pipe  of 
peace  in  his  trellised,  porch  with  a 
pleasant  sense  of  weariness.  It  was 
good  to  rest  here  under  the  honey- 
suckle in  the  twilight,  and  to  think  of 
how  much  had  been  accomplished  dur- 
ing the  long  sunny  hours  which  had 
preceded  it. 

The  sound  of  a  light  foot  caused  him 
to  raise  his  eyes,  which  he  had  par- 
tially closed  a  few  moments  before,  and 
the  ensuing  click  of  the  giirden  gate 
made  him  sit  upright  and  crane  for* 
ward  his  head.  A  girl's  figure  was 
making  its  way  down  the  little  paved 
path,  a  girl's  voice  once  more  greeted 
him  tremulously. 

"If  you  please,  Mr.  Sibley,  I'm  sorry 
to  trouble  you,  but " 

Jacob  Sibley  in  the  evening  was  a 
different  person  to  the  Jacob  Sibley  of 
the  fields;  he  stretched  out  his  hand 
and  drew  her  forward  by  the  sleeve. 

"Sit  down,  my  maid,"  he  said;  "sit 
ye  down.  You've  a-had  a  longish  walk, 
and  for  the  second  time  to-day,  too." 

Bethia  came  into  the  shadow  of  the 
porch;  her  face  looked  pale  in  the  dim 
light,  and  he  could  see  the  bosom  of 
her  light  dress  rise  and  fall  quickly 
with  her  rapid  breath. 

"If  you  please,  sir,"  she  began  again, 
"I  know  you'll  be  vexed,  but  father, 
he's  very  much  undone  about  the  taxes. 
He'll  be  gettin'  into  trouble,  he  says, 
if  he  doesn't  send  the  money  off  to-mor- 
row. He  made  me  come  back  and  ask 
you  again.  We'd  take  it  very  kind  if 
you'd  let  us  have  what's  owing,  sir." 

Her    tremulous    tone   smote    Jacob; 
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BtretchiDg  out  his  big  hand  once  more, 
he  patted  her  shoulder  encouragingly. 

"There,  don't  ye  be  af eared,  my  maid; 
don't  ye.    I'll  not  bite  ye." 

A  dimple  peeped  out  near  Bethia's 
Up.  "You  very  nearly  did  bite  me  this 
morning,"  she  said. 

•*Nay,  now,"  returned  Jacob,  smiling 
beneath  his  thick  beard,  **I  weren't 
a-goin'  to  bite  ye;  I  was  on'y  barkin', 
maid.  Lard,  if  you  did  know  I,  you'd 
say  wi*  the  rest  of  'em  that  my  bark 
was  worse  nor  my  bite.  There!  what 
about  this  trifle  o'  money  as  I  owe  for 
the  rates?  How  much  is  it?  Dally!  I 
don't  know  how  'tis,  but  it  fair  goes 
agen  me  to  pay  out  money  for  taxes. 
It  do  seem  so  unfair  when  a  man*8 
farm's  his  own— land  and  house  and  all 
-for  Government  to  go  and  say, 
•You've  a-got  a  house,  and  you've  a-got 
land  as  your  father  and  grandfather 
have  a-bought  wi'  their  own  money-— 
you  must  pay  out  for  that,  my  lad;  you 
must  hand  over  whatever  we  pleases 
to  ax  for.'  'Tisn't  as  if  they'd  consult 
a  man.  If  they  was  to  say  to  I,  *Mr. 
Sibley,  you  be  a  warmish  man,  and 
there's  a  good  few  poor  folk  up  i'  the 
union;  what  be  you  willin'  to  allow  us 
for  them?'  I'd  call  that  fair  enough, 
and  I'd  tell  'em  straight  out  what  I  Moa% 
willin'  to  'low.  But  no;  they  goes  and 
settles  it  all  among  theirselves  wi' 
never  a  word  to  nobody,  and  Jist  sends 
out  a  paper  wi'out  by  your  leave  or  wi' 
your  leave,  *You  6e  to  pay  so  much, 
whether  you  do  like  it  or  whether  you 
don't'    'Tain't  fair." 

"I  dare  say  it  isn't,  sir,"  rejoined 
Bethia,  very  meekly;  "but  I'm  not  ask- 
in'  you  on  account  of  the  Government— 
I'm  Just  askin'  you  for  father's  sake. 
He's  fretting  terribly,  and  the  doctor 
says  he  oughtn't  to  upset  himself." 

"Well,  I  don't  mind  if  I  do  make  an 
end  o'  this  here  business  f(Hr  your  fa- 
ther's sake,  maidy;  but  I  d'  'low  I'd  Jist 
so  soon  do  it  for  yours." 
"For  mine!" 


"£>-es,  because  you  do  ask  I  so  pretty. 
I  did  speak  a  bit  sharp  to  ye  this  mom- 
in*,  but  it  was  along  o*  being  vexed  wi' 
the  Government— I  wasn't  really  vexed 
wi'  youy  my  dear." 

Bethia  began  to  laugh;  her  little 
white  teeth  flashed  out  in  the  most 
charming  way— her  bright  eyes  lit  up. 
Jacob  gazed  at  her  with  increasing 
favor. 

"I  hain't  vexed  wi'  you,  my  dear,"  he 
repeated  affably,  and  then,  suddenly 
standing  up,  darted  into  the  house.  In 
a  few  minutes  he  emerged  again,  carry- 
ing a  little  packet,  which  he  handed  to 
her. 

"It  be  all  there,  wrapped  up  I'  that 
bit  o'  paper;  you'd  best  count  it  and  see 
as  it  be  right.  Will  ye  take  a  glass  o^ 
milk  or  summat?" 

"No,  thank  you,  Mr.  Sibley;  I'm  vei-y 
much  obliged,  but  I  think  I  must  be 
getting  home  now.  It's  growing  dark« 
and  my  father  will  be  anxious." 

"Wouldn't  you  like  nothin'?"  insisted 
Jacob.  "A  posy  o'  flowers  or  summat? 
There's  a-many  of  'em  growin'  i'  the 
garden,  and  nobody  ever  thinks  for  to 
pick  'em." 

"Of  course  not;  a  man  does  not  care 
for  such  thingSy  I  know.  You  live  all 
alone,  don't  you,  Mr.  SiWey?" 

"All  alone,  my  maid,  since  my  poor 
mother  died.  She  went  to  the  New 
House  fifteen  year  ago.  I'm  what  you 
mid  call  a  reg'lar  wold  bachelor,  I  be." 

He  threw  out  this  last  remark  with 
such  an  obvious  wish  to  be  contra- 
dicted that  Bethia  hastened  to  return, 
"Not  so  old  as  that,  I'm  sure,  Mr.  Sib- 
ley. My  father  always  speaks  of  you 
as  a  young  man." 

"I  be  Jist  upon  farty,"  returned  Ja- 
cob, witii  surprising  promptlnide. 
'*Farty;  that  be  my  agen  Not  so  old 
for  a  man." 

"Not  at  all  old,"  returned  Bethia, 
yer5^  polite^ly;  then,  extending  her  hand, 
"I'll  aay  good-night  now,  sir/* 

"Won't  you  ha^e  a  posy;  then?    Do, 
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Help  yourself,  my  maid.  I'll  walk  a 
piece  o*  the  way  home  wl'  you,  and 
then  you  needn't  be  afeard." 

"Very  well,  and  thank  you  kindly." 

She  followed  him  out  of  the  porch, 
and  up  a  path  that  led  round  the  house 
to  the  old-fashioned  garden  at  the  rear, 
where  there  were  roses,  and  lilies,  and 
pinks,  and  sweet  Williams  growing  in 
a  glorious  medley.  She  uttered  little 
shrieks  of  delight,  as  she  ran  hither 
and  thither,  breaking  off  here  a  cluster 
of  roses,  there  a  lily-head.  Jacob 
stalked  silently  behind  her,  clasp-knife 
in  hand,  cutting  ten  stalks  where  she 
had  culled  one,  until  at  last  a  very 
sheaf  of  flowers  rested  in  his  arms. 

"I'll  have  to  go  all  the  way  to  carry 
it  for  you,"  he  remarked  in  a  satisfied 
tone. 

Bethia  turned  and  clapped  her  hands 
together.  "Oh,  what  a  lot!  I  never 
thought  you  were  going  to  get  all  those 
for  me.    How  shall  I  ever  thank  you?" 

"I'll  carry  it  for  you,"  repeated  Jacob. 
"This  way  out,  my  dear;  there's  a  little 
gate  Jist  here." 

A  faint  after-glow  still  lingered  on  the 
horizon,  but  already  the  silver  sickle  of 
the  young  moon  appeared  in  the  trans- 
parent sky.  A  bat  circled  round  their 
heads  from  time  to  time,  yet  some  love- 
lorn thrush  serenaded  his  mate  some- 
where not  far  off,  his  liquid  ecstatic 
notes  filling  the  air,  as  it  seemed.  Great 
waves  of  perfume  were  wafted  to 
Bethia's  nostrils  as  she  paced  along  be- 
side the  farmer,  whose  tall  figure  tow- 
ered over  her,  the  silhouette  of  his  face 
showing  clear  above  the  irregular  line 
of  hedge.  As  they  walked  he  questioned 
her  from  time  to  time,  and  learned  how 
the  girl  had  only  come  back  to  live  with 
her  parents  within  the  past  year,  hav- 
ing been  absent  for  some  time  teaching 
in  a  school  at  Dorchester. 

"School-teachln'I"  commented  Jacob. 
"Tliat  be  how  you  do  speak  so  nice  and 
dear.  I  speak  awful  broad  myself— 
never  had  much  eddication." 


"Hadn't  you?"  returned  Bethia,  with 
interest. 

"Nay,  never  had  no  time  for  that.  My 
father,  he  died  when  I  were  a  lad,  and 
my  mother  weren't  one  as  could  man* 
age  a  farm  so  very  well  She  was  a 
bit  soft,  my  poor  mother,  and  very  easy 
taken  in.  So  I  did  put  my  shoulder  to 
the  wheel,  and  I  mid  say  I've  been 
a-shovln  of  it  ever  since." 

"I  wonder  you  didn't  get  married,  Mr. 
Sibley,"  said  Bethia,  with  perhaps  a 
suspicion  of  archness  in  her  voice. 

Jacob  only  grunted  in  reply,  and  an 
embarrassed  silence  fell  between  them, 
and  remained  unbroken  till  they  had 
reached  Little  Branstone  village. 

Jacob  accompanied  the  girl  down  the 
by-lane  which  led  to  her  home,  and  f61- 
lowed  her  into  the  kitchen;  there,  how- 
ever, he  refused  to  stay,  in  spite  of 
Mrs.  Masters'  civil  request  that  he 
would  sit  down  and  rest 

"Nay,"  he  returned  gruflly,  "I'll  be 
gettin'  home-along  now;  I  only  come  so 
far  to  carry  this  here  posy."  , 

Depositing  his  fragrant  sheaf  upon 
the  table,  he  nodded  right  and  left  at 
mother  and  daughter,  and  withdrew. 

"Dear!  Well,  to  be  sure!  Dear  heart 
alive,  Bethia,  ye  could  ha'  knocked  I 
down  wl'  a  feather  when  he  come 
marchln'  in.  Lard  ha'  mercy  me, 
maldy,  you  be  clever  to  ha'  got  Jacob 
Sibley  for  a  beau.  That  there  man  do 
fair  hate  women  of  all  sarts.  There, 
he  do  never  so  much  as  look  at  one~ 
and  to  think  of  him  a-walkin'  all  that 
long  ways  Jist  for  to  carry  them  flow- 
ers! He  did  give  you  the  flowers,  toa, 
I  suppose?" 

"Yes,"  returned  her  daughter;  "but 
you  mustn't  call  him  my  beau,  please 
mother.    He  only  meant  to  be  polite." 

"Well,  I'm  sure  he  did  never  try  to 
be  polite  to  any  maid  afore,"  returned 
Mrs.  Masters  with  conviction.  'They 
do  say  he  were  crossed  1'  love  when  he 
were  a  young  'un.  Did  he  give  'ee  the 
money,  child?" 
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"Yes,  mother,  and  was  very  nice  and 
kind  altogether.  I  think  he  <wa8  sorry 
for  father  when  I  told  him  how  ill  he*d 
been." 

"Oh,  to  be  sure,  that*B  it,"  agreed  her 
mother  Jocosely.  '*A11  they  flowers  be 
for  father,  too,  I  d'  'low.  Come,  let*s 
fetch  'em  up  to  en." 

Poor  old  Masters,  ill  though  he  was, 
chuckled  feebly  on  hearing  the  marrel- 
lous  tale,  and  expressed  in  quavering 
tones  his  belief  that  his  daughter  was 
a-doin'  pretty  well  for  herself. 

The  girl,  who  had  lived  till  now  ab- 
solutely heart-whole,  could  not  repress 
a  certain  flutter  of  excitement,  and 
passed  the  next  few  days  in  a  state  of 
expectancy;  but  Jacob  Sibley  gave  no 
further  sign  of  life.  Though  he  ap- 
peared at  church  on  Sunday,  he  k^t 
his  face  religiously  turned  away  from 
the  pretty  tax-gatherer*s,  and  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  service  rushed  from 
the  door  without  pausing  to  look  round. 

Bethia  bit  her  lip,  and  instead  of  dal- 
lying a  little,  as  was  her  custom,  to 
chat  with  one  or  other  of  her  acquaint- 
ance, hastened  home. 

"Were  Farmer  Sibley  th^re,  my 
dear?"  inquired  her  mother. 

"Yes,  but  he  didn't  speak  to  me— he 
didn't  take  a  bit  of  notice  of  me.  Put 
that  notion  out  of  your  head,  mother— 
there's  nothing  at  all  between  him  and 
me." 

Soon  the  attention  of  the  little  house- 
hold was  entirely  absorbed  by  a  more 
acute  and  immediate  cause  of  trouble: 
poor  old  Masters,  after  a  brave  strug- 
gle, and  in  spite  of  the  adjurations  of 
his  neighbors,  found  himself  unable  to 
"hold  on";  he  loosed  his  feeble  grasp 
of  life  suddenly  at  last,  and  went  out, 
as  his  wife  s<NTowfully  remarked,  "like 
the  snoff  of  a  candle." 

After  the  funeral  was  over,  the  ques- 
tion of  ways  and  means  stared  the 
mother  and  daughter  in  the  face.  Mrs. 
Masters  did  a  little  business— a  very 
little  business— with  a  small  general 


shop;  it  was  quite  insufficient  to  sup- 
port them.  Her  health  was  not  good, 
and  Bethia  was  determined  not  to  leave 
her;  there  was  no  opening  for  her  as  a 
teacher  in  that  village,  and  such  sums 
as  she  might  earn  by  taking  in  sewing 
would  add  very  little  to  their  modest 
income.  She  resolved  to  make  a  bold 
appeal  to  the  Parish  Ck>uncil  for  per- 
mission to  continue  to  flll  her  father's 
place. 

"I  could  do  it  every  bit  as  well  as  a 
man,"  she  averred.  "I  have  done  it  dur- 
ing the  last  few  months.  The  accounts 
are  all  in  order— I  have  found  no  diffi- 
culty anywhere.  Do  let  me  try,  gentle- 
men." 

The  gentlemen  in  question  were  at 
flrst  taken  aback,  then  amused,  flnally 
moved.  After  all,  they  said  to  each 
other,  there  was  no  reason  why  the  girl 
should  not  try.  So  long  as  the  duties 
were  discharged  exactly  and  punctu- 
ally, there  was  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  be  undertaken  by  a  woman 
as  well  as  by  a  man. 

"But  there  must  be  no  favoritism. 
Miss  Masters,"  said  one,  with  a  twinkle 
in  his  eye;;  "no  letting  off  of  any  par- 
ticular friend.  You  must  be  flrm,  even 
with  your  nearest  and  dearest  If 
people  don't  pay  up  after  two  or  three 
ai^lications,  you  must  harden  your 
heart  and  take  out  a  summons." 

"I  will,"  said  Bethia  seriously. 

In  a  few  days  the  news  of  her  instal- 
lation as  assistant  overseer  spread 
through  the  place,  one  of  the  flrst  to 
hear  of  it  being  Jacob  Sibley. 

Bethia  was  standing  in  the  kitchen 
shelling  peas  one  morning  when  his 
knock  came  at  the  door,  almost  imme- 
diately followed  by  the  appearance  of 
his  large  person  from  behind  It 

"Be  this  here  true  what  I've  a-heerd?*' 
he  inquired  abruptly.  "Be  it  true  as 
yon  be  a-goin'  to  carry  on  this  rate-col- 
lecting same  as  your  father  did  do?*' 

"Yes,  Mr.  Sibley,"  answered  Bethia, 
not  without  a  certain  pride.    'Tlie  Par- 
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ish  Council  gentlemen  think  I  can  do  it 
Just  as  well  as  anybody;  and  I'm  glad 
to  say  they've  agreed  to  let  me  try." 

*7  don't  agree,  then,"  cried  Jacob  vio- 
lently. "It  bain't  at  all  fit  nor  becomin' 
for  a  young  'ooman  same  as  you  to  be 
a-goin'  about  from  house  to  house,  via- 
itln'  folks  and  axln'  them  for  their 
money.    It  bain't  proper,  I  tell  'ee." 

**What  nonsense!"  exclaimed  Bethia, 
with  a  toss  of  her  pretty  curly  locks. 
"What's  it  to  you,  Mr.  Sibley,  any- 
how?" 

"I  don't  like  it,"  growled  Sibley. 
"Will  you  go  and  ax  folks  for  it,  same 
as  you  did  ax  I?" 

•*I  shall  leave  a  little  note  first,"  said 
Bethia,  with  a  very  businesslike  air,  "a 
demand  note,  you  know.  If  they  don't 
pay  up  I  sliall  call  personally." 

"It  bain't  the  right  thing  for  a  fay- 
male,"  repeated  Sibley  sourly;  "least  of 
all  for  a  young  faymale.  Folks  'ull  be 
glvin'  ye  impidence." 

"Oh,  no,  they  won't,"  returned  Bethia, 
with  dignity.  "I'm  not  one  that  any- 
body could  take  liberties  with,  Mr. 
Sibley." 

He  stood  leaning  against  the  table, 
frowning. 

"Will  ye  ax  'em  rough-like,  or  will  ye 
ax  'em  civil?"  he  required,  after  rumin- 
ating for  a  while. 

"Why,  of  course  I  shall  be  civil,  Mr. 
Sibley." 

"Will  ye  ax  'em  so  civil  as  ye  did  ax 
I?"  he  insisted,  witk  a  kind  of  roar. 
"I'm  sure  I  don't  know,"  stammered 
the  girl,  taken  aback  for  a  moment 
"Yes,"  recovering  herself,  "certainly  I 
shall.  There's  no  reason  why  I  should 
make  any  difference  between  you  and 
anybody  else." 

"You  tell  I  that  to  my  face!  You'll 
go  a-speakin'  'em  soft  and  a-smllin'  at 
'em  pretty,  Jist  same  as  ye  did  do  to  I! 
Dalled  if  I  do  allow  it!  Dalled  If  I  do, 
I  say!" 

"Really,  Mr.  Sibley,"  said  Bethia  with 
spirit,  "I  don't  know  what  you  mean. 


It's  very  rude  of  you  to  talk  to  me  like 
that,  and  I  do  not  see  why  you  should 
interfere.  I  shall  be  businesslike  and 
polite,  as  I  always  try  to  be  with  every- 
one, and  I  shall  be  firm  too.  The  Law 
will  support  me  Just  the  same  as  if  I 
were  a  man." 

"Dalled  if  I  do  allow  it,"  repeated 
Jacob,  still  in  a  kind  of  muflied  bellow. 
"A  British  ratepayer  I  be,  and  have 
a-been  this  twenty  year  and  more,  and 
I  say  I  bain't  a-goin'  to  allow  it.  I  know 
my  rights  so  well  as  any  man,  and  I 
bain't  a-goln'  to  be  put  upon  by  a 
'ooman.  I  bain't  a-goin'  to  allow  any 
young  faymale  to  be  took  out  of  her 
proper  place  and  set  up  where  she's 
no  business  to  be.  I'll  have  no  faymale 
tax-collectors  a-gaddin'  about  this  here 
parish  if  I  can  prevent  It  I'll  protest 
maid,  see  if  I  don't,  and,  what's  more, 
not  one  farden  o'  rates  will  I  pay  into 
any  faymale  hands." 

Bethia,  more  and  more  Irritated  by 
his  manner,  thought  It  time  to  assert 
herself  finally;  and  wlthdravring  her 
hands  from  the  basin  of  peas,  and  look- 
ing him  full  in  the  face,  she  returned, 
with  great  firmness,  "Won't  you,  Mr. 
Sibley?    Then  I'll  make  you." 

"Lard  ha'  mercy  me!  Listen  to  the 
maid!"  exclaimed  Jacob,  bursting  into 
a  fit  of  ironical  laughter.  "  'I'll  make 
ye,'  says  she.  Look  at  her,"  pointing 
at  the  girl's  slender  form.  "That  be  a 
good  wun!  I  tell  'ee,  Miss  Masters, 
you'll  find  it  a  bit  hard  to  make  I  do 
anything  I've  not  got  a  mind  to  do." 

Bethia  took  up  a  pod  again  and  split 
It  viciously.  "I've  got  the  Law  at  my 
back,"  she  remarked. 

"Ho!  ho!  ho!"  chuckled  Jacob,  this 
time  with  unfeigned  merriment.  "Lis- 
ten to  her!  The  Law  at  her  back,  in- 
deed! Such  a  little  small  back  as  it  be! 
W^hy,  maidy,  I  could  Jist  finish  ye  off 
wi'  one  finger!" 

"I'm  not  talking  of  brute  force,"  said 
Bethia,  with  fiashing  eyes.  "The  Law 
Is  stronger  than  you,  Mr.  Sibley.  Now, 
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if  you*l]  kindly  go  away  and  let  me 
get  on  with  my  work,  I'll  be  much 
obliged." 

But  Jacob  did  not  take  the  hint  He 
sat  down  on  the  table  instead,  and 
watched  the  girl  as,  with  an  affectation 
of  ignoring  his  presence,  she  moved 
about,  filling  her  saucepan  at  the  tap, 
peeling  the  potatoes,  setting  them  on  to 
boil.  She  did  everything  swiftly, 
deftly,  and  gracefully,  holding  her  head 
very  erect  meanwhile,  and  being  a  little 
sharper  in  her  movements  than  usual 
on  account  of  her  inward  irritation.  By- 
aud-bye  Mrs.  Masters  came  creaking 
down  the  narrow  stairs,  and  started 
back  at  the  sight  of  the  farmer. 

**Dear!  To  be  sure!  I  didn't  know 
you  had  visitors  here,  Bethia,  my  dear. 
Won't  you  sit  i'  the  armchair,  Mr.  Sib- 
ley? Do  *ee  now.  I'm  sure  'tis  very 
kind  o'  ye  to  come  a-visitin*  o'  we  in 
our  trouble." 

Bethia  marched  past  her  mother,  re- 
moved the  pot  from  the  fire,  and  car- 
ried it  over  to  the  table. 

•'Could  you  make  a  little  room,  if  you 
please?"  she  inquired  tartly. 

Jacob  chuckled  and  rubbed  his  hands 
as  he  slowly  removed  his  ponderous 
frame;  then  the  remembrance  of  his 
former  grievance  returned  to  him,  and 
he  gazed  at  the  widow  loweringly. 

**You  don't  like  this  here  notion,  Mrs. 
Masters,  I  hope?"  he  inquired  severely. 
"What  notion,  sir?"  returned  the  poor 
woman,  startled. 

**Why,  this  here  notion  o'  your  daugh- 
ter a-gaddin'  about  lookin'  arter  the 
rates." 

"Well,  you  see,  we  be  so  liard  pressed, 
we  be."  faltered  she.  **My  daughter 
do  try  to  do  her  best  to  earn  a  little  all 
ways  she  can.  I'm  sorry  as  you've  a-got 
objections,  Mr.  Sibley." 

"It  doesn't  in  the  least  matter  if  he's 
got  objections  or  not,"  put  in  Bethia 
tartly.  "It's  no  concern  of  Mr.  Sib- 
ley's. So  long  as  he  pays  up  regularly 
himself  he  need  not  trouble  himself." 


Jacob  got  out  of  the  armchair  and 
once  more  approached  the  table. 

"Now,  look  'ee  here,"  he  said  ttireat- 
eningly,  *this  here's  past  a  joke.  I  do 
forbid  ye  for  to  do  it— do  ye  hear?" 

Bethia  looked  at  him  steadily.  *'I 
hear,  and  I  can  only  repeat  what  I  said 
before.  Now,  Mr.  Sibley,  will  you 
please  go  away?  I'm  going  to  dish  up." 
"Bethia,  my  dear!"  protested  Mrs. 
Masters  feebly.  "There,  she've  a-got 
sich  a  spirit,  Mr.  Sibley,  you  must  ex- 
cuse her.  She  be  a  bit  vexed,  you  see, 
wi'  you  findin'  fault  wi'  her.  I'm  sure, 
the  longer  you  stay,  Mr.  Sibley,  the  bet- 
ter we'm  pleased.  We-ve  nothin'  much 
fit  to  offer  ye,  but  if  ye'd  like  to  sit 
down  and  take  a  bit  wi'  us  you're  truly 
welcome." 

Bethia  shot  an  indignant  glance  to- 
wards her  parent,  and  Jacob  stood  hesi- 
tating for  a  moment;  then  with  a  laugh 
he  drew  up  his  chair  to  the  table. 
"I'll  not  refuse  a  good  offer,"  he  said. 
Bethia  fetched  a  plate,  knife  and 
fork,  and  glass,  setting  each  before  him 
with  somewhat  unnecessary  clatter. 
Then  she  served  up  the  vegetables, 
brought  out  a  roll  of  butter  and  a  small 
piece  of  cheese  from  the  buttery,  and 
took  her  place  in  silence. 

"I'm  sorry,"  began  Mrs.  Masters  re- 
gretfully, "we've  got  nothing  better  to 
offer  ye,  Mr.  Sibley.  My  daughter  and 
me  seldom  eats  meat  of  a  weekday." 

"Don't  make  excuses,  mother,"  inter- 
rupted Bethia,  vrith  asperity.  "Mr.  Sib- 
ley knows  very  well  tliat  we  are  poor." 
The  meal  proceeded  in  silence  for  the 
most  part,  Mrs.  Masters  making  an 
occasional  remark,  to  which  Jacob  re- 
sponded by  a  gruff  monosyllable. 
Bethia  did  not  speak  once,  but  had 
never  looked  prettier  in  her  life;  the 
angry  sparkle  still  lingered  in  her  eyes, 
and  her  cheeks  were  flushed.  When- 
ever she  glanced  at  the  visitor  her  coun- 
tenance took  on  an  additional  expres- 
sion of  haughtiness. 
At  the  end  of  the  repast  Jacob  stood 
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«p.     "rd  like  a  word  wi*  ye  private, 
Miss  Masters.*' 

*01i,  I  beg  pardon,  I'm  sure,"  apolo- 
gized the  poor  old  mother,  hastening 
to  efface  herself. 

A^^  soon  as  her  heavy  footsteps  were 
iienrd  in  the  room  upstairs  the  farmer 
tu:  i.«*d  to  Bethia. 

•i  vt'  a-come  to  see  ye  friendly  like," 
he  remarked,  "and  I'll  come  again.  I 
^x  ye.  as  a  friend,  my  maid— will  ye  gie 
this  notion  up?" 

Bethia  looked  if  possible  more  indig- 
iiant  than  before. 

•No,  Mr.  Sibley,"  she  returned 
promptly,  **I  tell  you— as  a  friend— I 
won't" 

**Then  you'll  ha*  trouble  wi*  I,  I  warn 
'ee.''  responded  he,  almost  with  a 
groan. 

Jacob  Sibley  kept  his  word,  and  gave 
the  poor  little  rate-oollector  an  incon- 
ceivable amount  ol^  trouble. 

He  took  no  notice  whatever  of  her 
demand  notes  and  official  reminders; 
and  when  she  called  to  see  him  in  per- 
son, though  he  received  her  with  civil- 
ity and  even  undisguised  pleasure,  he 
resolutely  refused  to  part  with  a  far- 
thing. Tl>e  friendliness  with  which  he 
hailed  her  advent,  and  entered  into  con- 
versation on  indifferent  subjects,  gave 
place  to  a  rigid  silence  as  soon  as  she 
touched  on  the  motive  of  her  visit,  and 
he  would  shake  his  head  fiercely  as 
often  as  she  reverted  to  the  point. 

One  day  she  found  him  In  what  she 
took  to  be  a  softened  mood.  It  was  in 
the  spring,  and  the  consciousness  that 
it  was  grand  weather  for  potato-set- 
tiiijT,  added  to  the  recollection  of  a  long 
and  successful  day's  wK)rk,  bad  put 
.Tacob  in  an  unusually  good  humor.  He 
was  smoking  in  his  porch  when  she 
•drew  near,  and  at  once  Invited  her  to 
sit  down  and  rest. 

**You  do  look  a  bit  tired,  my  maid," 
he  remarked;  "tired  and  worried." 

*'I  am  tired  and  worried  too,^'  said 
Bethia,  looking  up  at  him  appealingly. 


"I'm  afraid  of  getting  into  trouble,  Mr. 
Sibley." 
"Oh,"  said  Jacob,  "how's  that?" 
**They  will  be  down  on  me  for  not 
sending  in  the  money  regularly,"  re- 
turned the  girl  tremulously;  "I've  got 
it  all  in  except  yours." 

Jacob  instead  of  immediately  becom- 
ing wooden  of  aspect  as  was  his  wont, 
gazed  at  her  searchlngly.  "You'd  be  all 
right  if  you  was  to  get  mine?"  he  in- 
quired. 

"Yes-oh,  yes,  Mr.  Sibley.  Couldn't 
you  pay  up  and  have  done  with  it?" 

Jacob  shook  his  head,  but  this  time 
apparently  more  in  sorrow  than  in 
anger. 

"Can't  be  done,  my  maid.  I*ve 
a-passed  my  word,  d'ye  see,  and  I  be 
forced  to  stick  to  it." 

"I  think  you  are  very  unkind,"  said 
Bethia;  **you  are  trying  to  force  me  to 
give  up  one  of  the  few  ways  I  have  of 
making  a  living." 

"Ee-es,"  said  Jacob,  "  'tis  true;  'tis  the 
very  thing  I  be  a-doin'.  You  said  if  I 
didn't  pay  up  you'd  make  me— well, 
how  be  you  a-goin'  for  to  make  me?" 
"Oh,  I  suppose  I'll  have  to  send  you 
a  summons,"  cried  she,  with  gathering 
anger.  "  'Tis  my  duty  and  I  must  do 
it" 

Jacob's  face  changed.  The  color 
mounted  in  his  brown  cheeks,  and 
when  he  spoke  his  voice  was  unsteady 
with  surprise  and  wrath. 

"You  don't  mean  that,"  he  said 
quickly.     "You'd  never  do  it" 

"I'll  have  to  do  it,"  said  Bethia,  "if 
you  force  me  to  proceed  to  extremes. 
Oh,  Mr.  Sibley,"  she  added,  almost  pas- 
sionately, "can't  you  be  sensible;  can't 
you  make  an  end  of  it  at  once  and  for 
all?  If  I'd  been  a  man  instead  of  a  girl 
you  wouldn't  persecute  me  like  this. 
You'd  think  it  quite  natural  for  me  to 
want  to  take  my  father's  place, 
wouldn't  you?  What  difference  does  it 
make?  I  can  keep  the  accounts,  and 
make  the  applications,  Just  as  well  as 
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any  man.  Why  should  you  try  to  bully 
me?" 

"Now  look  'ee  here,  my  maid/*  said 
Jacob,  •*if  you  come  to  that,  'tis  yon 
what  be  a-tryin*  for  to  bully  I;  I've 
a-set  my  face  agrain  this  'ere  notion.  No 
respectable  young  'ooman  did  ought  to 
go  a-trapesin'  fro'  one  house  to  t'other, 
a-puttin'  herself  for'ard  and  a-coazin' 
folks  out  o'  their  money,  whether  it  be 
for  the  Government  or  whether  it 
bain't.  'Tis  a  question  between  us  two 
which  can  hold  out  longest  Now  if  you 
was  to  give  in  to  I " 

"Well,"  said  Bethia,  bending  forward 
fwith  unconscious  eagerness,  "what 
would  happen  if  I  were  to  give  in  to 
your 

Jacob  took  out  his  pipe  and  stared  at 
her,  and  then  he  got  up  and  paced 
about  the  little  flagged  path. 

"What  would  happen?"  she  repeated 
sharply.  "What  would  you  advise  me 
to  do?" 

"Oh,  I  don't  know,"  returned  Jacob 
confusedly.  "I  haven't  had  time  for  to 
think  o'  that." 

It  was  now  Bethia's  turn  to  spring  to 
her  feet  "I  think  you  are  hard,  and 
obstinate,  and  cruel!  Yes,  cruel,  to  try 
and  put  upon  my  poor  mother  and  me! 
But  I'll  have  an  end  of  this  shilly-shally 
work;  you  shall  be  forced  to  pay, 
sir." 

She  hastened  down  the  path.  Jacob, 
after  delaying  a  moment  to  lay  his  pipe 
carefully  in  a  comer  of  the  seat  strode 
after  her  and  opened  the  garden-gate, 
holding  it  for  a  moment  so  that  she 
could  not  pass  through. 

Bethia  glanced  at  him.  He  did  not 
look  angry,  but  resolute;  his  Jaw  was 
firmly  set  and  his  eyes  steady.  It  struck 
her  fwcibly  that  he  had  a  good  face- 
honest  open,  maniy— and  she  realized 
with  a  little  pang  that  it  was  probably 
turned  towards  her  for  the  last  time  in 
friendship. 

"I'll  give  you  a  mcmth,"  she  said  wa- 
veringly. 


"Ye  mid  as  well  say  a  year,"  returned 
Jacob.    "'Twill  be  all  the  same." 

Thereupon  he  opened  the  gate  and 
she  went  away. 

The  allotted  time  of  grace  passed  very 
slowly,  and  though  Bethia  continued 
to  post  a  little  demand  note  every 
week,  no  notice  was  taken  either  of  her 
appeal  or  of  herself. 

Late  on  the  last  day  of  the  month  she 
was  making  her  way  back  from  the 
town  with  a  very  melancholy  face, 
when,  at  a  turn  in  the  road,  she  sud- 
denly encountered  Jacob;  Jacob  in  holi- 
day attire,  carrying  a  large  nosegay  of 
monthly  roses  and  lilac. 

"Hullo,  my  maid,"  he  cried  genially, 
**well  met!  I  were  Just  a-g(^n'  to  see 
you." 

''Were  you?"  returned  Bethia,  in  a 
very  small,  constrained  voice. 

"E-es,  I  was  a-bringin'  you  these  here 
flowers.  I  seed  'em.  i'  th'  garden  Just 
now,  and  I  thought  you'd  like  'em." 

"Oh,  Mr.  Sibley,  you  shouldn't  give 
them  to  me!"  cried  the  girl  with  a 
catch  in  her  voice.  "I've— I've  Just  been 
and  taken  out  a  summons  against  you." 

"Oh,  and  have  you?"  said  Jacob, 
staring  at  her.    "Well,  that's  summat" 

"Yee,"  returned  Bethia  desperately. 
"I  waited  till  the  end  of  the  mcmth,  and 
then  I  had  to  do  it;  it  was  my  duty.  Oh, 
dear;  oh,  dear!" 

"Well,  to  think  on  't"  said  Jacob,  still 
apparently  nK»e  surprised  than  angry. 
"Lard  ha'  mercy!  That  be  a  pretty 
thing  for  a  maid  to  do." 

"So  you'd  best  take  back  your  flow- 
ers," broke  out  Bethia.  "I  know  every- 
thing's at  an  end  betweem  us.  I've  quite 
made  up  my  mind  to  it" 

"Ah,"  said  Jacob,  eyeing  her  thought- 
fully; "  'tis  queer  cmce  folks  makes  up 
their  minds  how  a  notion  will  stick  i' 
their  heads.  Now  all  this  month  I've 
been  a-thinkin'  and  a-thinkin'— I  never 
was  one  to  do  a  thing  in  a  hurry— but 
at  last  I  reckcmed  I'd  got  it  settled. 
*I'll  do  if  I  says,  'I'll  ax  the  maid  to 
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marry  I— that'll  be  the  best  way  out  of 
It  She'll  not  want  to  go  again  I  then," 
I  says.  "And  you  go  and  summons  me." 

Bethia  burst  out  crying.  "Oh,  Jacob," 
she  cried,  **why  couldn't  you  have  done 
it  before?  If  you  had  asked  me  kindly 
—if  you  had  told  me  to  give  up  for  your 
sake.  I— I— I " 

She  broke  off,  sobbing  bitterly. 

"'Tis  true,"  said  Jacob  regretfully, 
**I  mid  ha'  asked  ye  a  bit  softer— I  mid 
ha'  spoke  a  bit  more  kind— but  you  did 
go  and  put  my  back  up  with  stickin'  to 
the  notion  so  obstinate.  Says  I  to  my- 
self, *So  soon  as  ever  she  gives  in  I'll 
ax  her— but  she  must  give  in'— and  you 
wouldn't  So  then  I  thought— *Dally! 
I'll  az  her  first  and  then  we'll  see.'  And 
then  you  go  and  put  the  Law  on  me 
afore  I've  time  to  open  my  mouth." 

"Oh,  Jacob!  I  waited  a  whole  month," 
protested  Bethia,  almost  Inarticulately; 
"and  you  never  said  anything,* and  I 
thought  you  didn't  care  about  me,  and 
it  seemed  to  be  my  duty." 

She  covered  her  face  with  her  hands. 

Longmaii'i  IfAgasUi*. 


Jacob  stared  at  her  for  a  moment,  and 
then  suddenly  slapped  his  thigh  and 
burst  into  a  roar  of  laughter. 

"I  d'  'low  the  maid  done  it  out  o' 
pique,"  he  cried  ecstatically,  "I  d'  'low 
she  did!  She  did  do  it  along  of  her 
feelin's  bein'  hurt  with  me  a-holdin' 
back  so  long.  That's  a  different  story, 
my  dear— a  different  story  altogether! 
I  bain't  one  to  bear  malice  along  o* 
that;  'twas  but  naitral  arter  all.  E-es, 
I  d'  'low  I  be  a  terrible  slow  coach;  but, 
ye  see,  I'd  a-got  set  i*  my  bachelor  ways, 
and  it  did  take  I  a  long  time  for  to 
make  up  my  mind;  and  then,  as  I  do 
tell  'ee,  I  wur  a-waitin*  and  expectin' 
for  you  to  give  in.  But  I've  spoke  now, 
and  if  you'll  say  the  word,  my  dear,  all 
can  be  forgive  and  forgot" 

Bethia  presumably  did  speak  the 
word,  for  she  resigned  her  post  as  tax- 
collector  that  very  evening,  and  she  and 
her  Jacob  were  "asked  in  church"  on 
the  following  Sunday. 

Ab  for  that  matter  of  the  summons,  it 
was  settled  "out  of  court" 

M,  E,  Francis, 


THE  TRUE  ORDERING  OF  GARDENS. 


"When  ages  grow  to  civility  and  ele- 
gancy," said  Bacon,  "men  come  to 
build  stately,  sooner  than  to  garden 
finely;  as  if  gardening  were  the  great- 
er perfection."  And  then  he  unwitting- 
ly impales  himself  on  the  point  of  his 
own  epigram;  for  he  proceeds  to  lay 
out  "a  platform  of  a  princely  garden" 
which  would  have  been  intolerably 
stilted  and  modish.  Even  a  golden  in- 
tellect must  bear  the  stamp  of  the  cur- 
rency of  its  time,  and  in  Bacon's  dream 
of  a  monotonous  series  of  arches  ^'upon 
pillars  of  carpenter's  work,"  each 
crowned  by  **a  little  turret  with  a  belly 
enough  to  receive  a  cage  of  birds,"  in 
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his  "little  low  hedges,  round  like  welts, 
with  some  pretty  pyramids";  above  all 
in  the  "fair  mount"  with  its  trim  circu- 
lar walk,  which  is  to  be  the  focus  of 
the  whole  square  garden— like  a  bull's- 
eye  in  the  middle  of  a  target— we  see 
a  horticultural  replica  of  the  starched 
formality  of  Elizabethan  hoops  and 
ruffles.  Of  course  so  great  a  mind  could 
not  revel  among  its  own  fancies  of 
beauty  without  conceiving  some  pic- 
tures of  delight;  but  the  curse  of  a  con- 
ventional age  is  over  It  all,  and  the  gen- 
eral effect  of  Bacon's  ideal  garden— a 
sort  of  glorified  tea-garden— would  be 
simply  irritating. 
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During  the  last  few  years  most  of  us 
have  strenuously  revolted  against  con- 
vention in  the  garden,  and  the  tyranny 
of  the  **carpet"  flower-bed  has  been 
broken.  But  we  are  still  slaves  to  the 
traditions  of  our  hired  servants,  for 
the  success  of  the  revolt  has  merely 
modified  our  gardeners'  methods  o£ 
filling  our  flower-beds  and  has  left  the 
flower-beds.  We  have  not  liberated 
liorticulture  from  the  thraldom  of  ages 
because  we  have  changed  the  color-pat- 
tern of  its  fetters.  Yet  to  hear  those 
talk  who  claim  to  be  teachers  in  the 
new  school,  you  would  think  that  noth- 
ing better  than  their  ideas  can  possibly 
remain  to  be  discovered.  All  their 
Jargon  is  of  fllling  flower-beds  with 
perennials  and  bedding  plants,  and  edg- 
ing plants,  and  all  the  rest  of  it;  and 
they  never  seem  to  realize  that  before 
j'ou  can  understand  the  meaning  of  nat- 
ural beauty,  as  applied  to  a  garden, 
you  must  realize  that  one  or  more 
plants  placed  in  any  kind  of  formal 
receptacle  become  ipso  facto  unnatural, 
no  matter  whether  the  receptacle  be  a 
flower-bed  or  a  flower-pot.  The  shape 
or  size  of  the  bed  makes  no  more  dif- 
ference than  variations  in  the  make 
of  flower-pots.  Yet  there  is  not  one 
person  in  twenty  who  does  not  think 
of  flower-beds  as  the  essential  part  of 
a  garden;  whereas  all  the  best  skill 
of  modern  horticulture  is  devoted,  un- 
consciously, to  the  task  of  preventing 
the  utter  ruin  of  the  garden's  beauty 
by  its  flower-beds. 

For  what  is  a  garden?  I  know  only 
one  word— an  old-fashioned  word— 
which  expresses,  to  my  mind,  the  na- 
ture of  a  true  garden.  It  is  a  "plea- 
saunce,*'  and  as  such  generally  attached 
to  the  house  where  its  owner  dwells. 
I  do  not  count  what  is  called  the 
"kitchen  garden"  or  "fruit  garden"  as 
part  of  the  garden  proper.  Here  util- 
itarian notions  must  be  allowed  to 
predominate;  though,  when  space  al- 
lows  the  luxury,   without   unduly   di- 


minishing the  supply  of  fruit  and  vege- 
tables, even,  these  may  be  made 
beautiful  with  grouped  flowers  border- 
ing the  straight  walks— which  must  bo 
prosaically  straight  to  save  the  gar- 
dener's time  and  help  his  work.  On 
the  other  hand,  gracious  fruit-trees 
may  well  be  introduced  into  sunny 
corners  of  the  pleasure  garden,  pro- 
vided that  their  cropping  be  subordi- 
nated to  their  beauty.  This  under- 
stood, a  background  of  fruit  to  flowers 
adds  often  to  the  joy  of  a  garden.  I 
would  even  go  further,  and  permit 
the  invasion  of  the  "pleasaunce,"  if 
its  beauty  in  any  feature  might  be  en- 
hanced thereby,  by  the  culinary  vegeta- 
ble. The  globe  artichoke,  for  instance, 
with  its  grand  acanthus-like  foliage 
and  noble  blue  thistle-heads,  might 
touch  the  exact  point  of  rugged  state- 
liness  demanded  to  complete  some 
group  of  summer  plants.  But  thus 
grown  the  artichoke  would  not  be  for 
cooking. 

Having  thus  formulated  your  scheme 
of  a  garden,  you  must  next  consider 
the  restrictions  placed  upon  you  with 
regard  to  it.  The  flrst  essential  of  a 
man's  house  is  that  he  must  be  able 
to  get  into  it  and  out  of  it,  and  there- 
fore, if  the  garden  lies  between  the 
house  and  the  road  it  must  be  inter- 
sected by  one  or  more  approaches. 
These  need  not  be  absolutely  sti'aight, 
nor,  on  the  other  hand  should  they 
be  preposterously  diverted  in  the  way 
by  which  pretentious  persons  will 
make  a  garden  all  carriage-drive  and 
accessories.  Besides,  a  tortuous  ap- 
proach aggravates  all  who  are  in  a 
hurry,  and  tempts  many,  especially 
boys  and  dogs,  to  make  short  cuts, 
with  disastrous  results  to  the  plants. 
In  the  case  of  a  garden  which  does  not 
lie  between  the  house  and  road  or 
other  place  of  regular  resort  you  have 
a  freer  hand;  but  in  no  case  should 
the  ground  be  so  laid  out  as  to  tempt 
the  making  of  unauthorized  paths  to 
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any  Iroquented  point.  Tiie  necessity 
for  sliort  cuts  should  be  everywhere 
foreseen;  and  your  ideal  in  arrange- 
ment should  be  to  permit  every  part 
of  it  to  be  reached  from  every  other 
part,  either  by  a  devious  route  which 
takes  in  aU  the  intervening  nooks  of 
beauty,  or  by  a  path  which  is  »o  di- 
rect as  not  to  tempt  even  a  person  in 
a  hurry  to  make  a  path  for  himself 
nor  to  irritate  him  by  obstruction. 

As  most  gardens  will  have  been  al- 
ready laid  out  on  a  bad  system,  you 
may  have  to  cut  through  shrubberies 
and  existing  flower-beds,  and  divert 
paths  or  drives,  before  this  ground 
plan  of  your  garden  is  satisfactorily 
complete;  but,  according  to  your 
means,  do  not  hesitate  to  do  boldly 
what  may  be  necessary.  Also,  accord- 
ing to  your  means  and  the  space  at 
command,  decide  from  the  outset  what 
landscape  gardening,  if  any,  must  be 
undertaken.  In  very  large  gardens, 
of  which  a  general  view  can  only  be 
obtained  from  an  eminence,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  Interfere  with  the  contour 
of  the  ground,  and  the  beauty  of  a 
piece  of  water  can  sometimes  only  be 
thoroughly  enjoyed  from  above.  But 
an  elevation  of  the  ground,  for  every 
view  that  it  gives  you,  obstructs  seve- 
ral, unless  it  be  placed  on  the  margin 
of  the  garden:  in  which  case  care 
should  be  taken  to  place  it  and 
plant  it  so  that  it  commands  only 
desirable  views  of  the  surrounding 
country,  or  at  least  that  no  eyesores 
are  visible  from  its  summit  But  in 
gardens  of  moderate  size  landscape 
work  is  out  of  place.  It  has  a  dwarf- 
ing effect  upon  the  general  area,  and 
all  the  breaking-up  of  the  horizontal 
line  that  is  needed  can  be  effected  by 
the  arrangement  of  shrubs  and  trees. 
This,  however,  does  not  apply  to  such 
slight  irregularities  of  surface  as  may 
be  created,  with  suitable  drainage,  for 
the  welfare  of  ferns  and  moisture- 
loving  plants,  or  for  the  creation  of 


rocky  declivities  where  alpine  flowers 
will  be  at  home.  And  in  the  making 
of  these  the  soil  which  is  taken  from 
one  suffices  to  raise  the  other. 

Before  you  proceed  further,  or  be- 
fore you  have  proceeded  so  far,  im- 
portant reservations  from  the  space  at 
command  must  be  made  for  lawns. 
If  these  are  to  be  used  for  games, 
they  must  not  lie  across  routes  which 
are  likely  to  be  in  frequent  use  by 
those  passing  from  one  point  to  an- 
other, because  traffic  spoils  the  turf  on 
the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  it  is  ir- 
ritating to  be  compelled  to  make  a 
detour.  The  lawns  should,  however, 
be  situated  within  view  of  the  win- 
dows of  the  more  private  reception- 
rooms,  whence  the  games  may  be 
watched  by  those  who  are  admitted  to 
the  hiner  family  circle;  but  they 
should  not  be  in  view  of  the  rooms  to 
which  strangers  or  unwelcome  visi- 
tors are  admitted.  Yet  in  three-fourths 
of  our  modern  gardens  we  see  this 
simple  rule  of  common-sense  ignored. 

And  now,  having  arranged  the  gen- 
eral plan  of  your  garden  to  satisfy  all 
these  requirements,  it  only  remains 
for  you  to  fill  it  with  plants;  and  in  do- 
ing this  make  no  flower-beds.  If,  as 
Is  probable,  you  have  come  into  posses- 
sion of  a  garden  with  flower-beds  al- 
ready made,  flll  them  up,  not  necessa- 
rily with  turf,  unless  they  are  ill-placed, 
but  with  hardy  perennial  plants  and 
flowering  or  evergreen  shrubs  and 
trees.  Pill  them  up  in  such  a  way  that 
the  taller  plants  make  not  only  a  cen- 
tral ridge,  but  also  buttresses,  with 
nooks  on  either  side,  suited  for  lesser 
plants  of  different  kinds  according  to 
the  aspect.  Allow  each  plant  legitimate 
room  for  expansion,  but  no  more;  and 
in  the  case  of  plants  of  which  you  will 
allow  the  clumps  to  grow  larger  year 
by  year,  or  which  will  hereafter  grow 
tall  with  spreading  branches,  see  that 
their  immediate  neighbors  of  value  are 
not  such  as  will  be  injured  by  removal 
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when  necessary.  From  these  taller 
plants  the  graduation  should  not  be  too 
primly  exact;  nor  should  it  be  abrupt, 
except  where  you  wish  to  see  the  whole 
of  some  graceful  growth.  Otherwise 
it  should  lead  easily  down  to  the  lowest 
creeping  plants,  which  should  meet  the 
turf  or  the  gravel,  as  the  case  may  be. 
If  the  old  flower-beds  had  any  edging 
of  box  or  tiles.  &c.,  root  it  up  without 
compunction.  It  is  the  rim  of  the  flow- 
er-pot And  though  at  first,  unless— as 
might  be  wiser— you  deliberately  cut 
into  the  turf  or  fill  some  parts  of  the 
fiower-beds  with  grass,  your  plants  will 
present  the  same  stiff  outline,  you  will 
soon  find  them  invading  the  turf  here 
and  there.  So  far  as  your  convenience 
in  using  the  lawn  or  the  path  permits 
this  must  be  encouraged  by  subtraction 
of  the  invaded  grass,  so  as  to  permit 
the  proper  use  of  lawn  mower  or  roller 
right  up  to  the  edge  of  the  flowering 
plants.  And  here  let  me  note  that,  al- 
though there  is  nothing  more  artificial 
in  the  whole  range  of  gardening  than  a 
well-kept  lawn,  it  has  its  counterpart 
in  Nature,  where  the  turf,  close-nibbled 
by  animals  and  springy  with  moss, 
forms  a  velvet  surface,  from  which 
grouped  vegetation  stands  out  like 
rocks  from  the  sea;  and  since  in  a  gar- 
den we  cannot  keep  the  animals  to 
nibble  the  grass,  vre  must  substitute 
the  blades  of  the  lawn  mower  for  their 
teeth.  It  is  the  great  reproach  of  horti- 
culture that  it  has  not  yet  produced  a 
substitute  for  grass,  or  a  variety  of 
grass  which  will  maintain  the  desired 
surface  of  green  velvet  without  con- 
stant cutting.  For  so  long  as  we  are 
compelled  to  use  a  comparatively 
clumsy  instrument  for  cutting  the  grasa 
at  frequent  intervals,  we  must  forego 
the  immense  advantage  which  Nature 
possesses  in  spangling  her  turf  with 
tiny  flowers  and  giving  inflnitely  deli- 
cate variety  of  outlines  to  her  groups 
of  vegietation.  There  is  no  angle  so 
small     but  that  some  tiny    Jaws  can 


work  in  it;  whereas  a  lawn  mower, 
many  inches  wide,  must  have  blunt 
curves  or  straight  lines;  and  of  nicer 
scissor-work  we  must  provide  no  more 
than  we  have  hands  to  execute. 

And  now  for  the  making  of  the  gar- 
den. Its  boldest  features  must,  of 
course,  be  trees,  singly  or  in  groups  or 
avenues.  If  trees,  already  exist  in  the 
ground,  consider  carefully  from  all 
points  of  view  which,  if  any,  must  be 
removed  to  add  to  the  garden's  beauty; 
but  there  should  be  no  need  for  the 
caution  that  a  tree  which  is  felled  in 
twenty  minutes  of  haste  may  not  be 
replaced  by  twenty  years  of  care.  Next 
consider  what  other  trees  and  of  what 
character  would  improve  the  garden, 
and  plant  them— as  fine  specimens  as 
may  be— without  delay.  Then,  always 
balancing  In  your  mind  the  fact  that 
young  trees  will  grow  into  old  ones 
against  your  natural  desire  to  have  the 
whole  garden  beautiful  at  once,  ar- 
range your  plan  of  lesser  trees  and 
shrubs,  so  that  they  may  set  off  the 
beauty  of  the  giants  and  enhance  their 
own,  by  proper  harmonies  and  con- 
trasts of  color,  bulk,  outline,  and  sea- 
son. For  though  at  first  it  might  seem 
wrong  to  select  two  different  shrubs 
with  yellow  fiowers  for  Juxtaposition, 
yet,  if  they  bloom  at  different  seasons, 
your  choice  may  be  perfectly  correct. 
Again,  though  a  tree  with  large  leaves 
bulks  largely  in  a  group  of  vegetation, 
remember  that  if  its  leaves  fall  in  win- 
ter such  a  tree  becomes  a  skeleton.  In 
the  use  of  evergreens,  again,  you  must 
consider  how  those  of  one  group  will 
stand  in  relation  to  those  of  other 
groups  wlien  the  intervening  and  sur- 
rounding trees  have  shed  their  leaves. 
Two  pyramidal  cypresses,  for  Instance, 
may  thus  be  displayed  one  behind  the 
other,  than  which  there  is  hardly  any 
blunder  of  arrangement  more  annoying 
to  the  eye.  And  whatever  selection  you 
may  be  inclined  to  make,  it  must  al- 
ways be  subject  to  the  cardinal  condl- 
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tioD  of  plant  growth,  so  that  when 
room  is  required  the  predestined  vic- 
tims may  be  removed,  bringing  your 
scheme  of  arrangement  one  stage 
nearer  to  the  perfection  at  whldi  it  is 
aimed. 

Thus  to  arrange  a  single  group  of 
stirube  and  trees  requires  much 
thought  and  care;  and  to  design  a  num- 
ber of  groups  in  harmony  is  the 
achievement  of  a  great  artist,  like  the 
composition  of  music  which  is  beauti- 
ful in  its  parts  and  beautiful  as  a 
whole.  But  the  beauty  of  the  whole 
or  of  the  main  parts  of  a  garden  only 
strikes  the  consciousness  of  the  ob- 
server now  and  then,  when  he  deliber- 
ately takes  a  general  view  of  the  pros- 
pect; though  unconsciously  he  is  domi- 
nated by  It  all  the  time,  as  the  broad 
effects  of  a  painting  or  the  main  themes 
of  an  opera  add  significance  to  each  de- 
tail of  beauty  in  stroke  of  brush  or  bar 
of  music.  So  the  gardener  must  re- 
member that,  however  fine  his  larger 
triumphs  may  be,  they  form  but  the 
setting  to  the  clustered  Jewels  with 
which  he  studs  the  earth;  and  for  the 
welfare  of  these  he  must  have  so 
planned  his  groups  of  trees  and  shrubs 
that  they  will  form  bays  which  may 
be  filled  twith  an  overfiowlng  sea  of 
color,  nooks  where  tender  plants  may 
nestle  while  the  cold  wind  shrieks  by, 
niches  of  foliage  where  graceful  mod- 
els of  the  gardener's  art  may  be  en- 
shrined, and  promontories  round  which 
the  hardier  flowers  may  surge  in  break- 
ers of  bright  hues.  Shade  must  be 
provided  for  the  host  of  lovely  things 
that  shun  the  noontide  glare;  and  yet 
all  must  be  so  considered  that  at  no 
season  of  the  year  will  any  comer  of 
the  whole  be  bare  or  ugly. 

The  conventional  **flower-bed'*  is  both 
bare  and  ugly  at  some  seasons,  though 
the  skill  of  the  gardener  and  the  wealth 
of  his  employer  may  reduce  the  dura- 
tion of  each  moult.  But,  had  not  cus- 
tom made  it  familiar,  it  should  seem 


preposterous  that  men  who  pride  them- 
selves upon  their  gardens  and  spend 
much  upon  them  should  be  content  for 
days,  if  not  weeks,  at  a  time  to  gaze 
upon  borders  and  flower-beds  which  are 
little  else  than  patches  of  bare  brown 
mould. 

Now,  in  the  garden  whose  arrange- 
ment in  fancy  I  have  been  superintend- 
ing, no  mention  has  yet  been  made  of 
"borders"  or  "flower-beds,"  beyond  the 
suggestion  that  if  these  already  exist 
in  the  garden  before  you  commence  to 
order  it  aright,  they  should  be  fliled  up. 
Both  "borders"  and  "flower-beds"  are 
disflguring  conventions,  resulting,  as 
do  all  conventions,  from  the  fact  that 
those  who  have  the  execution  of  wliat 
should  be  works  of  art— gardens  to  wit 
—are  not  artists,  but  a  species  of  spe- 
cially educated  laborer  or  mechanic.  If 
we  could  employ  artists  to  hand-paint 
our  walls,  engrave  our  silver,  weave 
our  carpets,  and  so  on,  there  would 
be  no  conventional  designs  anywhere. 
But  the  conventional  rose  on  a  cheap 
wall-paper  differs  no  more  sadly  from 
the  glorious  flower  than  does  the  gar- 
dener's arrangement  of  his  rose  trees 
from  true  art  Look  at  them— standards 
and  dwarfs  and  pillar  roses— arranged 
at  so  much  a  dozen,  in  so  many  colors, 
with  so  many  fancy  names  on  labels, 
all  complete!  Maybe  they  would  take 
prizes  at  a  show;  so  would  a  pumpkin 
or  a  pig,  if  it  were  obese  enough;  and 
all  that  the  gardener  contributes  to  the 
success  of  the  rose  is  conventional 
**treatment"  and  manure.  In  order  to 
supply  these  with  promptitude  and  de- 
spatch in  a  businesslike  way  he  takes 
the  rose  and  sticks  it  out  by  itself,  or 
with  others  In  a  "rose-garden,"  where 
they  stand  In  lines  of  assorted  sizes 
like  soldiers  on  parade.  But  the  com- 
monest method  of  displaying  a  rose  is 
to  grow  it  on  the  top  of  a  bare  stick 
and  stick  it  up  in  a  little  round  bed  all 
by  Itself,  a  form  of  horticultural 
achievement  which  seems  to  have  been 
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borrowed  straight  from  the  children's 
game  of  making  mud-pies  in  rows, 
sticking  a  marigold  blossom  on  the  top 
of  each,  and  calling  it  a  **garden.*' 
Now,  a  rose  is  a  beautiful  thing,  and 
its  foliage  makes  a  beautiful  setting 
for  the  blooms;  but  the  stems  of  the 
rose  are  not  beautiful,  nor  is  the  earth 
In  which  it  grows.  Nature  never  in- 
tended you  to  see  the  stem  of  a  rose, 
except  perhaps  in  winter,  when  the 
plant  is  not  dressed  to  receive  visitors; 
and  it  is  as  improper  and  indecent  to 
expose  the  nether  part  of  the  rose,  all 
bare,  as  to  present  anything  else  which 
ought  to  be  hidden  to  the  public  view. 
Again,  who  has  not  had  the  experi- 
ence of  accompanying  some  proud  rose 
grower  round  the  prison  where  he 
keeps  these  ha  If -naked  beauties,  and 
seeing  him  raise  the  drooping  head  of 
one  after  another  to  show  you  its  full 
charm?  It  never  occurs  to  that  man, 
even  if  his  dreams  are  of  roses  and  the 
glories  he  may  win  with  them  at  flow- 
er-shows, that  those  rose-blooms  droop 
their  heads  because  Nature  has  in- 
tended that  they  should  be  seen  by  the 
observer  irom  helovcl  Yet  each  face  of 
peerless  beauty  mutely  calls  him  "fool" 
as  he  raises  it  from  its  three-foot  level 
to  look  up  at  him.  He  will  glibly  talk 
of  himself  in  his  garden  "surrounded 
with  roses"  when  he  is  nothing  of  the 
kind,  having  fixed  them  all  down  to 
about  the  level  of  his  waistband,  when 
he  might  have  them  above  him  and  be- 
low him  and  all  round  him  in  beautiful 
truth.  Take  the  common  white  cluster 
rose,  or  any  rose  of  rambling  habit. 
What  is  the  meaning  of  that  "rambling 
habit"  of  many  plants,  and  why  is  it 
generally  accompanied  by  another 
habit,  of  producing  a  sudden  and  short- 
lived flush  of  bloom,  which  makes  the 
whole  plant  for  a  few  weeks  a  thing  of 
wonder  and  bfeauty,  and  after  that— as 
usually  grown  In  our  gardens— an  eye- 
sore with  its  beggarly  disarray  of  dead 
flowers?    The  meaning  is  very  simple. 


What  we  call  "rambling'*  is  the  plant's 
device  for  covering  the  outside  of  other 
plants  with  its  own  strands,  so  that  it 
may  present  its  blooms  to  the  sunlight; 
and  the  reason  why  rambling  plants 
cover  themselves  all  over  with  flowers 
for  a  short  time  only  is  because  the 
other  plants  will  not  be  denied  their 
share  of  the  sunlight  but  push  out 
their  twigs  in  every  direction  between 
the  rose  strands,  and.  Just  as  the  latter 
finish  flowering,  the  others  cover  them 
up  with  a  decent  veil  of  fresh  greenery 
and  other  flowers,  behind  which  the 
rambler  matures  its  juices  and  lays  out 
its  plan  of  campaign  for  the  next  sea- 
son. If  you  look  at  a  fairly  developed 
cluster  rose,  you  will  see  that  its  main 
growth  each  year  consists  in  throwing 
up  long  strands  many  yards  in  length. 
These  supersede  the  wood  of  previous 
years,  and  as  spring  comes  round  they 
send  out  a  flowering  shoot,  a  foot  or 
two  long,  from  every  leaf,  and  at  the 
end  of  each  shoot  a  great  cluster  of 
roses  is  formed.  For  the  next  year 
these  strands  are  in  turn  superseded  by 
still  longer  ones,  which  are  sent  up 
outside  them.  Now,  what  this  cluster 
rose  needs  for  its  natural  growth  and 
full  display,  when  at  its  best  only,  is  a 
tree  which  makes  less  growth  than  the 
foot  or  two  of  its  own  flowering  shoots 
before  the  end  of  June,  but  continues 
growing  outwards  and  upwards  after 
that,  so  as  to  provide  support  for  the 
new  strands  and  next  year's  supply  of 
flowers.  There  are  plenty  of  trees  com- 
monly grown  in  gardens  which  fulfll 
these  requirements;  and  on  one  of  these 
a  cluster  rose  will,  for  the  time  it  is  in 
bloom,  make  a  pillar  of  snow  or  pyra- 
mid of  crimson  glory  thirty  or  forty 
feet  high  in  any  garden— such  a  sight 
as  would  be  a  landmark  for  a  mile 
around.  And  after  the  rose  had  flow- 
ered, the  tree  would  have  its  innings; 
and  when  the  tree's  leaves  fell  there 
would  be  the  rose  again  clothing  it 
with  greenery— for  the  cluster  rose  is 
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evergreen— for  the  winter.  The  rose 
would  not  kill  the  tree,  nor  the  tree  the 
rose;  for  the  latter  has  acquired  its 
special  characters  for  the  purpose  of 
**rambllng"  over  living  trees*  and  it 
would  be  tlie  business  of  the  gardener 
to  watch  the  contest  for  sunlight  and 
mark  how  it  was  affecting  the  vitality 
of  either,  always  aiding  the  weaker,  so 
that  year  by  year  the  rose  would 
smother  the  tree  with  flowers  and  the 
tree  hide  the  withered  blooms  with 
green. 

I  have  dealt  in  detail  with  the  case 
of  the  common  cluster  rose,  which  is 
banished,  as  a  rule,  from  gardens  to 
some  odd  comer  of  a  building,  because 
it  is  a  simple  illustration  of  the  advan- 
tage of  growing  a  plant  in  its  own  way. 
We  train  ramblers,  as  a  rule,  over  a 
dead  wall  or  some  arch,  and  then  com- 
plain that  they  are  unsightly  after 
blooming  and  difficult  to  keep  within 
bounds.  Of  course  they  are,  for  neither 
the  wall  nor  the  arch  grows  a  couple 
of  feet  or  so  each  year  to  hide  the  de- 
caying blooms  and  supply  fresh  pur- 
chase for  next  year's  wider,  longer 
growth.  But  the  secret  of  success  is 
the  same  with  all  plants.  Each  one 
fights  for  its  share  of  sunlight  in  its 
own  way  and  its  own  season.  The 
work  of  the  gardener  is  so  to  accom- 
modate their  strife  that  each  group  of 
growing  plants  is  always  at  its  best, 
no  matter  what  the  season  may  l)e  or 
which  of  the  rivals  may  be  in  bloom. 

Let  us  take  one  small  corner  of  an 
imaginary  garden  and  arrange  it  in 
fancy  for  a  year.  The  ordinary  way  is 
to  start  in  spring  with  an  assortment 
of  summer  and  autumn  flowers,  allow- 
ing the  gardener,  when  these  have  fin- 
ished blooming,  to  "do  up"  the  beds  for 
the  winter;  which  means  leaving  them 
brown  and  bare,  like  so  many  mud-pies 
of  symmetrical  outline.  As  the  last 
word  of  civilized  gardening,  the  empty 
flower-beds  of  our  parks  and  private 
gardens  in   winter   would   make  that 


"grand  old  gardener"  Adam  shake  his 
head.  They  had  no  mud-pies  in  Eden. 
To  avoid  having  them  now  you  must- 
no  matter  at  what  season  you  may  be- 
gin work— give  your  first  and  best 
thoughts  to  winter.  In  spring,  summer, 
and  autumn  you  have  the  whole  flo- 
rists' catalogues  to  flll  your  garden 
from;  but  for  winter  you  must  use  both 
judgment  and  skill  to  have  the  ground 
decently  robed  in  green,  with  such 
touches  of  color  as  the  season  and  cli- 
mate permit.  The  bareness  of  some 
trees  will  be  inevitable  against  the  sky; 
but  conifers  and  evergreens  may  be  so 
placed  as  to  give  substance  and  color 
to  every  group  of  trees;  while  the  fall 
of  the  leaf  in  winter  should  be  your 
opportunity'  to  display  the  various  orna- 
mental ivies,  which  can  be  used  to 
clothe  with  beauty  the  trunks  and 
branches  of  all  trees  that  are  otherwise 
unsightly  in  winter.  Ivy  trained  and 
trimmed  on  walls  may  be  useful  to  hide 
brickwork,  but  it  is  only  beautiful 
when  it  climbs  in  freedom.  Some  trees, 
however,  such  as  red  and  yellow  wil- 
lows, dogwood,  and  so  on,  have  bright- 
colored  bark,  and  these  should  be 
placed  judiciously  to  contrast  with  the 
deep-hued  evergreens;  and  among  the 
evergreens  themselves  the  bright 
splashes  of  red  and  yellow  berried  hol- 
lies, the  flame-berried  pyracantha,  and 
so  on,  must  not  be  forgotten;  while  there 
are  many  climbing  plants,  besides  briar 
roses,  which  retain  some  leaves  as  well 
as  bright  fruit  in  winter.  There  are 
winter-flowering  plants,  too,  like  winter 
jasmine,  with  its  stars  of  gold,  which 
are  especially  intended  by  Nature  to 
scramble  up  among  the  summer  trees, 
throwing  out  long  strands  which  are 
covered  from  end  to  end  with  flowers 
after  the  sheltering  trees  have  cast 
their  leaves.  Yet  in  our  gardens  you 
will  always  see  the  winter  jasmine 
trained  against  walls,  where  it  is  ugly 
for  half  the  year! 
Coming   to  the   lower   level   of   the 
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shrubs,  you  still  have  embarrassing 
richness  of  chcHce  in  evergreens  and 
dv^arf  conifers,  as  well  as  quite  enough 
of  sweet  flowering  shrubs  and  berried 
bushes  to  give  color  to  the  whole.  By 
careful  pre-arrangement  and  skilful  use 
of  rambling  and  climbing  plants  you 
will  find  that  not  more  than  one  bush 
or  tree  in  four  need  be  an  evergreen, 
nor  more  than  one  in  twelve  a  winter- 
flowering  plant.  This  will  leave  you 
two-thirds  to  select  on  the  same  plan 
for  other  parts  of  the  year— one-third 
to  make  the  garden  beautiful  in  spring 
and  early  summer,  and  one-third  for 
late  summer  and  autumn;  and  by  re- 
membering that  many  plants  have  two 
seasons  of  beauty,  with  leaf  and  flower, 
or  with  flower  and  fruit,  you  may  so 
often  use  the  same  plant  twice,  as  it 
were,  that  in  practice  you  will  find  that 
you  may  count  upon  at  least  half  of  the 
shrubs  and  trees  taking  part  in  your 
special  scheme  of  color  for  each  sea- 
son. A  garden  thus  arranged  would 
continue  to  increase  in  beauty  with  re- 
curring seasons,  even  without  any 
added  "garden  flowers." 

These,  however,  are  necessarily  the 
most  important;  and  again  you  must 
think  first  of  winter.  For  this  season 
there  are,  firstly,  the  lovely  Christmas 
rose,  a  queen  of  beauty  in  midwinter, 
and  all  through  the  summer  making  a 
lovely  setting  for  brighter  flowers  with 
its  glorious  glossy  leaves.  There  are 
also  some  crocuses,  some  very  beautiful 
irises,  which  will  flower  freely  in  mid- 
winter; and  as  they  take  up  no  room, 
if  properly  placed,  in  summer,  they 
may  be  grown  in  generous  clumps 
wherever  the  arrangement  of  ever- 
green plants  and  shrubs  would  form  a 
graceful  background  to  them.  As  with 
the  cluster  rose,  you  have  only  to  un- 
derstand the  meaning  of  the  habits  of 
crocus  and  iris  in  order  to  grow  them 
in  abundance,  to  perfection,  without 
ever  having  to  "take  them  up*'  or  to  put 
up  with  the  unsightllness  of  their  de- 


caying leaves,  as  happens  now  when 
blare  beds  are  flUed  with  Irises  or  edged 
(I)  with  crocus.  Gould  anything  be 
more  crude  and  barbarous  than  our 
gardeners'  practice  of  using  these  Jew- 
els of  beauty  as  a  kind  of  trimming  for 
the  margins  of  brown  patches  of  bare 
mould?  Now,  both  crocus  and  iris  and, 
in  fact,  all  bulbous  plants  which  flower 
la  winter  or  spring  are  perfectly  com- 
fortable growing  among  other  plants, 
which  cover  them  over  when  their 
flowering  time  is  over.  It  is  exactly 
what  they  want;  and  there  are  scores 
of  our  prettiest  garden  plants  which 
are  especially  fltted  to  do  this.  These 
are  all  the  classes  of  plants  which  in 
winter  have  a  low,  matted  g^wth  of 
evergreen,  a  very  few  Inches  high,  from 
which  they  send  up  an  Immense  num- 
ber of  flowering  stalks  In  summer, 
making  a  mass  of  bloom  which  may  be 
ft  foot  or  more  in  height  According  to 
this  height  should  be  selected  the  class 
of  flowering  bulb  which  they  will  pro- 
tect There  comes  a  time,  too,  when 
these  plants  in  their  turn  are  glad  to 
be  overshadowed  and  protected— when 
they  have  shed  their  blooms  and  are 
resting  before  another  season's  growth. 
Then  is  the  time  when  judiciously 
placed  perennials,  of  the  large  class 
that  dies  down  annually  out  of  sight 
and  sends  up  graceful  stems  with  leaf 
and  flower  in  season,  flU  the  same  site 
for  the  third  time  in  tlie  year  with 
beauty;  and  by  the  time  that  they  are 
cut  down  in  autumn  the  plant  below 
has  got  rid  of  its  disflguring  seed-pods 
and  withered  flower-stalks,  and  forms 
a  gracious  green  covering  of  the  earth, 
through  which  the  bulbs  beneath  are 
already  stirring  to  thrust  their  way  for 
winter  flowering.  Although  you  may 
not  everywhere  be  able  to  get  so  many 
as  three  crops  of  flowers  from  the  same 
space— though  sometimes  you  may  get 
four  or  more— you  will  everywhere  find 
that  you  can  make  a  perfect  give-and- 
take  arrangement  for  your  flowers;  and 
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especially  you  will  realize  the  value  of 
that  large  class  of  plants  which  we 
neglect  so  much  and  our  fathers  loved 
8o  well,  namely,  the  biennials.  These 
are  plants  wliich  are  grown  one  year 
in  order  to  flower  the  next;  and  you 
will  find  that  tills  habit  has  been  ac- 
quired by  Nature  expressly  to  suit  your 
purpose,  namely,  to  fill  the  same  spot 
of  earth  with  beauty  all  the  year  round. 
According  to  their  season  of  blooming 
you  will  sow  the  seed  round  some  pe- 
rennial that  has  almost  reached  its  sea- 
son's prime.  The  shelter  of  this  plant 
is  Just  what  the  seedlings  require;  and 
as  soon  as  it  begins  to  decline  they  are 
ready  to  take  its  place  and  cover  the 
soil  with  their  greenery  all  through  the 
winter.  Among  them  you  will  have 
planted  bulbs  timed  to  flower  before 
or  after  them.  If,  for  instance— to  se- 
lect common  plants— the  perennial  is  a 
redhot  poker,  which  flowers  in  autumn, 
you  could,  if  it  were  necessary  to  main- 
tain the  same  scheme  of  color,  use  red 
and  yellow  tulips  for  early  spring,  the 
biennial  red  and  yellow  wallflowers  for 
late  spring,  and  red  and  yellow  gladioli 
or  gaillardias  for  summer,  with  the  red 
and  yellow  redhot  poker  for  autumn, 
dying  down  just  in  time  to  let  a  second 
crop  of  biennial  wallflowers  cover  the 
ground  with  green  fw  the  winter,  when 
the  same  sequence  would  be  repeated. 
And  this  spot  of  red  and  yellow,  lasting 
all  the  spring,  summer,  and  autumn, 
might  be  the  intense  centre  of  a  splash 
of  yellow,  easily  arranged  with,  for 
early  spring,  the  winter  aconite,  mid- 
spring,  the  yellow  tulip,  late  spring, 
the  gold-dust  alyssum,  and  summer, 
any  one  of  a  host  of  vivid  yellow  flow- 
ers, with  the  dwarf  perennial  sunflower 
and  early  yellow  chrysanthemum  for 
sequence  in  autumn.  So,  if  this  yellow 
splash  with  its  glowing  centre  of  red 
and  yellow  was  part  of  a  larger  chord 
In  color,  itself  adroitly  calculated  to  lead 
up  to  or  down  to  other  chords,  mak- 
ing harmony  through  a  vista,  and  each 


vista,  as  it  were,  a  bar  in  the  whole 
garden's  music,  you  need  never  go  be- 
yond the  range  of  common  hardy  pe- 
rennials. 

But  the  greater  art  would  lie,  and 
perhaps  the  greater  beauty  be  found, 
in  arrangements  wliich  varied  with  the 
seasons;  so  that  what  was  yellow  here 
in  spring— leading  up  to  orange  there, 
to  culminate  in  scarlet  when  the  high- 
est note  of  the  scheme  was  struck, 
sinking  down  again  through  waves  of 
pink  to  a  foamy  sea  of  wliite— might  as 
the  seasons  waxed  or  waned  present 
soothing  harmonies  in  blue,  or  any  com- 
bination of  colors,  even  to  frank  bi- 
zarrerie  of  kaleidoscopic  tints.  And  in 
this  blending  of  colors  you  will  learn 
much  from  season  to  season,  more 
often  by  accident  than  design.  Here, 
for  instance,  is  a  combination  of  the 
commonest  flowers— blue  of  cornflower, 
white  of  campanula,  pink  of  Shirley 
poppy,  orange  of  Iceland  poppy,  crim- 
son-rose of  godetia,  and  rich  red-brown 
of  calceolaria— which  makes,  for  rea- 
sons which  I  cannot  explain,  a  per- 
fectly delightful  hotch-potch  of  color  in 
some  sunny  sweep  of  the  garden.  But 
add  to  it  the  yellow,  say,  of  rudbeckia, 
and  the  whole  arrangement  becomes 
cheap  and  crude.  In  "carpet-bedding" 
many  happy  combina;tlona  have  been 
discovered,  and  are  repeated  over  and 
over  again.  You  see  them  ad.  nauseam 
in  one  garden,  and  And  them  again  in 
the  next.  It  is  like  the  Jingle  of  a  tune 
—pretty  when  you  flrst  hear  it,  but  in- 
tolerably irritating  when  you  find  an 
organ-grinder  playing  it  in  every  other 
street  But  in  your  own  garden  there 
is  added  pleasure  when  you  know  that 
in  the  music  of  the  seasons  you  can, 
if  you  wish  it,  hear  the  same  new 
chords  again« 

There  are  some  things,  commonly  re- 
garded as  mere  accessories  in  a  garden 
which  are  vital  to  its  enjoyment  as  a 
**plea8aunce";  and  the  most  urgent  of 
these  is  the  provision  of    well-placed 
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seats.  No  garden  is  so  small  that  its 
enjoyment  is  not  doubled  by  at  least 
two  garden  8eats--one  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  sun  in  the  mild  days  of 
winter  and  spring,  and  the  other  for 
shade  in  summer  and  autumn.  Both 
must  command  good  perspective  views, 
and  must  be  placed  with  regard  to  the 
avoidance  of  wind  in  the  winter  seat 
and  the  enjoyment  of  the  breezes  in 
summer.  In  a  garden  of  moderate  size 
the  seats  may  be  so  multiplied  that 
every  variety  of  weather  and  every  as- 
pect of  the  place  may  l)e  enjoyed  from 
one  or  other  of  them.  Provided  that 
they  are  naturally  arranged,  you  can- 
not have  too  many  seats  in  a  garden, 
either  for  enjoyment  or  ornament. 

Another  Inatter,  which  is  really  of 
primary  importance  in  a  garden,  but 
usually  overlooked,  is  the  encourage- 
ment of  bird-life.  There  are  many 
fruity  trees,  such  as  the  mountain  ash 
for  starlings  and  thrushes,  or  the  yew 
for  the  same  birds  and  hawfinches, 
which  will  make  any  corner  of  any  gar- 
den a  focus  for  the  bird-life  of  the 
neighborhood.  There  are  also  special 
flowering  plants,  such  as  the  cornflower 
for  goldfinches,  the  opium  poppy  for 
bluetits,  or  the  godetia  for  redpolls, 
which  soon  become  the  resort  of  partic- 
ularly pleasing  kinds  of  birds.  In  ad- 
dition, a  little  forethought  and  care  in 
providing  suitable  nesting-places  will 
attract  many  kinds  of  birds  to  make 
their  homes  in  your  garden.  There  Is 
no  backyard  where— pace  the  cat— the 
robin  will  not  build  If  the  conditions 
are  favorable;  and  is  there  any  flower 
which  gives  such  pleasure  to  a  garden's 
owner  as  a  robin's  nest?  Are  we  not 
all  one  at  heart  with  that  owner  of  a 
palace  who  for  a  whole  season  ad- 
mitted his  guests  by  a  side  entrance,  a 


wren  having  built  her  nest  in  the  hinges 
of  tlie  great  gate  during  its  temporary 
disuse?  Was  not  even  a  sparrow's  un- 
tidy nest  left  untouched  this  year  be- 
cause it  had  built  in  the  crown  upon 
His  Majesty's  gate  at  Sandringham? 

And  after  the  birds  come  the  butter- 
flies—though, as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is 
perhaps  more  often  the  birds  which  go 
after  the  butterflies.  There  are  some 
flowers  which  the  butterflies  love;  and 
that  these  are  mostly  good  old-fash- 
ioned English  flowers  gives  additional 
reason  for  their  cultivation.  These  old 
flowers  obtained  their  pre-eminence,  in 
days  when  scientiflc  horticulture  waft 
unknown,  by  strict  attention  to  the 
tastes  of  English  insects;  whereas  the 
modern  florist's  flowers  appeal  only  to- 
special  foreign  insects,  or  have  been 
developed  by  human  selection,  with  no> 
regard  to  insects  of  any  kind.  The  re- 
sult is  that  you  may  any  day  see  a  sun- 
splashed  butterfly  pass  a  whole  flower- 
bed, blazing  in  the  glory  of  the  garden- 
er's art,  and  descend  to  some  pretty 
English  blossom  on  the  lawn  so  smaU 
and  humble  that  it  has  escaped  the 
lawn  mower.  The  fact  that  butterflies*^ 
tastes  arc  not  ours  militates  against  the 
subordination  of  the  whole  garden  to 
their  conservative  leanings;  but  he  who 
sets  apart  a  "butterfly  corner"  in  his 
garden,  and  cultivates  it  initelligently 
will  have  no  reason  to  regard  his  labor 
a*  wasted. 

Thus  with  the  living  charm  of  bird 
and  insect,  the  harmonies  of  cc^or,  the 
comforts  of  shade,  and  the  varied  view* 
of  beauty  from  every  point,  with  facil- 
ity of  transit  and  seductions  to  loiter, 
with  the  changing  glanMMir  of  changing 
seasons  and  the  luxury  of  well-placed 
seats  fn  proper  nooks,  a  garden  may  be 
made  a  pleasavnce  indeed. 

B^  Kay  Robinson. 
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ANCIENT  ROME  IN  FICTION. 


It  is  an  obviously  true  If  somewhat 
trite  observation  that  our  attitude  to- 
wards the  ancient  Grseco-Roman  world 
has  chanfred  materially  during  the  last 
forty  years  or  so.  We  know  more  about 
that  world,  and  the  knowledge,  such  as 
it  is,  is  more  widely  distributed;  and 
familiarity  has  bred,  not  indeed,  con- 
tempt, but  a  certain  decrease  of  reve- 
rence. That  vague  traditional  sentiment 
of  superstitious  veneration,  which  gave 
a  kind  of  superhuman  magnitude  to  the 
heroes  of  antiquity  and  all  that  per- 
tained to  them,  has  gone  the  way  of 
most  superstitions.  Sober  reason  and 
the  Historical  Method  have  opened  our 
eyes  to  the  fact  that  these  great  ones 
were  after  all  men  of  like  passions 
with  ourselves.  Some  have  been  de- 
throned from  their  pedestals,  others 
raised  from  the  abyss;  we  are  taught 
to  know  now  that  Cicero  was  only  an 
advocate,  and  not  a  very  good  one;  and 
to  recognize  the  "essentially  bourgeois*' 
element  in  the  tragedies  of  Sophocles; 
Tiberius  is  whitewashed,  and  there  is 
a  good  deal  to  say  for  Caligula.  In 
short,  they  all  belong  to  a  world  like 
our  own,  where  no  one  is  wholly  good 
or  entirely  bad;  and  as  a  consequence 
the  golden  age  of  the  classics— the  pe- 
riod of  halo  and  glamouiv-is  over;  anti- 
quity and  the  language  of  antiquity  has 
lost  its  inspiring  magic;  we  live  in  the 
midst  of  ReaHen  and  (as  we  are  told 
that  Pompeius  entered  the  mysterious 
temple  of  Jerusalem  only  to  find  "vac- 
uas  sedes  et  inania  arcana*')  so  the  sub- 
stitution of  the  realistic  for  the  conven- 
tional has  brought  with  it  a  certain  In- 
evitable measure  of  disillusionment.  It 
is  much  now  if  we  write  even  an  epi- 
taph in  Latin.  Parliamentary  eloquence 
no  longer  clinches  its  arguments  be- 
yond refutation  with  quotations  from 


the  second  book  of  the  .Eneid;  nor  do 
military  veterans  in  these  latter  days, 
like  Rawdon  Crawley,  advise  their  off- 
spring to  stick  to  the  classics,  my  boy. 
because  there's  nothing  like  'em.  Alas  I 
there  are  a  number  of  things  "like  'em'* 
now— only  more  so. 

This  is  a  change  which  has  notably 
affected  the  "Actional"  treatment  of 
subjects  taken  from  the  domain  of  an- 
cient history.  And  here  it  must  be  un^ 
derstood  that  we  are  speaking  primar- 
ily and  mainly  of  the  Roman  and  not 
the  Hellenic  world.  For  various  rea- 
sons, novelists  have  rarely,  if  ever, 
drawn  on  Greek  history  for  inspiration. 
Greek  has  always  been  to  a  certain 
extent  a  terra  incognita,  the  property  of 
your  Porsons  and  such  like,  a  thorny 
subject  and  dangerous  to  meddle  with. 
Here  and  there  the  researches  of  a 
"Ouida"  may  enable  her  to  head  a 
chapter  with  the  fascinating  title  "Tha- 
lassis!  Thalassis!"  or  to  dwell  fondly 
on  the  heroic  days  when  the  "lo  Tri- 
umphe  echoed  up  the  vlneclad  slopes 
of  the  Acropolis";  but  for  the  most  part 
novelists,  knowing  their  public  and  its 
limitations,  have  been  wisely  content 
deal  with  the  merest  commonplaces 
Greek  history— Thermopylae,  Socrates' 
draught  of  hemlock,  and  so  on— and 
this  only  by  way  of  casual  allusion. 
The  Latin  world,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  always  had  a  strong  hold  on  popu- 
lar sentiment;  the  British  public  has  al- 
ways, by  a  convention,  "known"  cer- 
tain periods  in  Roman  history:  which 
Indeed  is  the  defence  which  protects 
Latin  at  the  present  day  from  the  at- 
tacks which  are  dally  made  upon 
Greek.  Every  argument  used  against 
the  teaching  of  the  latter  Innn^age 
could  be  equally  employed  against  the 
necessity  of  the  former.    But  Greek  is 
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suspect,  as  the  property  of  mere  schol- 
ars; Latin  is  defended  by  a  remnant  of 
the  belief  that  every  gentleman  knows 
his  Horace. 

Moreover,  to  take  the  story-writer's 
point  of  view,  what  period  has  Greek 
history  to  offer  like  the  (for  purposes  of 
fiction)  wholly  admirable  first  century 
of  the  Christian  era  at  Rome?  It  is 
only,  perhaps,  rather  strange  that  more 
use  has  not  been  made  of  such  possi- 
bilities as  must  be  offered  by  the  Rome 
and  Italy  of  that  epoch,  with  its— even 
to  these  prosaic  days— almost  too  strong 
contrasts  of  light  and  shade;  its  great 
city,  the  capital  and  centre  of  the 
world;  its  vicious  Court;  the  overgrown 
luxuries  of  its  society,  described  and 
denounced  by  satire;  its  men,  the  v«7 
types  of  so  many  heroes  of  modem  fic- 
tion, "pravi  aut  industrii,  eadem  vi"; 
its  tyrants  and  martyrs,  its  effeminate 
desperadoes  and  virile  debauchees— all 
these  brought  into  the.  most  picturesque 
relations  with  the  New  Religion,  al- 
ready blending  with  and  modifying  the 
society  and  the  culture  of  its  persecu* 
tors,  pure  amid  corruption,  martyred 
yet  triumphant,  conquered  but  destined 
to  conquer.  Surely  never  was  such  ma- 
terial ready  to  the  hand  of  a  practised 
story-teller,  who,  indeed,  if  he  chose 
could  find  a  score  of  plots  ready-made 
in  the  pages  of  Tacitus.  Consider, 
moreover,  that  the  public  is  so  familiar 
with  the  leading  characteristics  and 
the  prominent  figures  of  this  time  that 
the  novelist  may.  adorn  his  pages  with 
all  kinds  of  classical  material,  yet 
never  be  under  the  painful  necessity  of 
explaining  to  his  readers  who  Juvenal 
was,  or  what  is  the  precise  meaning 
of,  say,  **Morituri  te  salutant;"  and  it 
is  small  wonder  that  Imperial  Rome— 
with  its  gallery  of  such  attractive  fig- 
ures as  the  Bad  Emperor,  the  Dying 
Gladiator,  the  Supple  Greek,  and  the 
inevitable  but  always  charming  Chris- 
tian maiden— should  have  furnished  the 
plot  of  at  least  three  popular  stories 


within  the  last  sixty  years.  It  is  not 
remarkable  that  we  should  find  the 
same  subjects,  and  essentially  the  same 
characters,  treated  in  the  fiction  of  the 
early  and  middle  Victorian  periods  and 
by  the  stem  Slavonic  muse  of  M.  Sien- 
kiewicz. 

But  the  change  above  noted  has  had 
its  effect  here;  and  the  method  of  treat- 
ment is  different    Our  rade  forefathers 
were   quite   satisfied  with   the  "Last 
Days  of  Pompeii.*'  That  was  the  period 
when  a  divinity  still  hedged  the  clas- 
sics; and  a  puhdic  penetrated  with  the 
sense  of  that  vague  intangible  atmos- 
phere of  majesty  could  not  fail  to  ad- 
mire  Lytton,  with  his  large,  ornate, 
sounding  periods,  and  his  characters 
always  (as  it  were)  in  full  dress— quite 
after  the  fashion  of  the  toga-draped  and 
laurel-wreathed  "ancient  Roman*'  with 
whom  one  is  conventionally  acquainted. "" 
What  the  reading  public  wants  or  dld^ 
want  is  romance  with  enough  of  clas- 
sical atmosphere  to  produce  the  sensa- 
tion that  a  classical  education  has  not^ 
been  all  in  vain;  and  that  is  what  Lyt- 
ton  gave    his   contemporaries.     Even  ^ 
now,  with  the  Tme  and  the  Beautiful 
writ  large  upon  its  face— with  its  Im- 
possible excesses  of  vice  and  virtue, 
with  its  tendency  to  become  lyric  in 
and  out  of  se&son,  and  its  melodramatic 
situations  and  rhetorical  commonplaces 
continually  challenging  the  bypertro- 
phied  critical  faculty  of  the  twentieth 
century— even  now  the  "Last  Days  ot\ 
Pompeii**    is    astonishingly    readable^ 
Moreover  Lytton  was  himself  a  sud(- 
ciently  good  scholar  to  realize  the  dan- 
gers of  excessive  detail;  which,  Indeed, 
his  pubdic  did  not  require  of  him.    He 
is  content  on  the  whole  with  a  general 
air  of  classicism;  when  he  does  conde- 
scend to  particular  manners  and  cus-  * 
toms  it  is  but  seldom  that  he  need  Jar  i 
on  the  nerves  of  the  learned  Latlnist  I 
This  is  perhaps  more  than  can  safely^ 
be  said  for  Whyte  Melville.    It  would 
be  ungracious  to  disparage  so  excellent 
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a  novel  as  "The  Gladiators'*;  but  Its 
excellence  depends  not  at  all  on  the 
accident  of  its  plot  bein^  laid  in  the 
years  69  and  70  A.D.  The  impassioned 
classical  temper  of  Lytton  is  absent 
The  "dark  Egyptians"  and  Christian 
maidens  who  move  through  the  "Last 
Days"  have  this  at  least  in  common 
with  one  conception  of  anti<iulty,  that 
they  are  imagined  in  a  kind  of  Lyt- 
tonian  "grand  style;"  whereas  the  noble 
sportsmen  who  fill  the  thrilling  scenes 
of  "The  Gladiators"  are  essentially  the 
same  as  those  whom  we  meet  on  Ex- 
moor  in  "Katerfelto"  or  on  the  pastures 
of  Leicestershire)  in  "Holmby  House." 
Truth  to  say,  the  conditions  of  his  pe- 
riod sit  rather  light  on  Whyte  Melville, 
and  he  makes  sad  work  (if  it  mattered) 
with  Realien.  It  does  not  do  to  call  one 
of  your  heroes  "Gains  Lucius  Licinius" 
(still  less  "Gains  L.  Licinius,"  as  if  he 
were  an  American),  nor  to  describe  him 
as  "General,  Praetor,  Consul,  Procura- 
tor of  the  Empire."  As  for  augurs  cast- 
ing horoscopes,  or  generals  (under  the 
Empire)  enjoying  a  triumph,  or  persons 
of  fashion  driving  chariots  through  the 
streets  of  Rome  by  daylight— well.  Uni- 
versity Extension  has  taught  us  all  bet- 
ter than  that  This  kind  of  thing  was 
the  fearless  old  fashion.  Before  inac- 
curacy became  a  punishable  offence, 
women,  as  one  would  expect,  were 
more  courageous  in  this  matter  than 
mere  men.  It  is,  we  believe,  the  tal- 
ented authoress  of  "Idalia"  (whose 
reverence  and  enthusiasm  for  the  clas- 
sics is  not  always  according  to  knowl- 
edge) who  has  dowered  Latin  nomen- 
clature with  the  delightfully  modem 
name  "Arria  Paetus"  (the  wife,  of 
course,  taking  her  husband's  name),  a 
reference  to  **ihe  Scipii  and  the  Julil," 
and  the  memorable  historical  portrait 
of  "Cicero  murmuring  *Vixerunt*  as  he 
murders  Lentulus."  It  may  have  been 
the  same  hand— or  again,  it  may  have 
been  a  parodist— that  drew  "That  Ve- 
nus when  Milo  fashioned  pour  ae  d^seti' 


nuyer  in  exile  at  Marseilles."  But— 
besides  the  undoubted  fact  that  the 
gifted  authoress  of  the  description  of 
a  steeplechase  in  "Under  Two  Flags" 
is  no  mere  slave  to  pedantic  accuracy- 
one  has  to  remember  that  the  public 
has  not  always  taken  its  classical  cul- 
ture in  a  strictly  scholarly  spirit  Some, 
perhaps,  may  remember  how  the  yearn- 
ings after  scholarship,  as  fostered  by 
the  "Classics  for  English  Readers" 
were  satirized  by  the  Dublin  University 
JToWaftoa:— 

Back  to  youth  I  seem  to  glide,  as 
I  recall  those  peaceful  scenes. 

When  we  quoted  Thucydides 
Or  recited  Demosthenes: 

Sobbing  slow,  like  summer  tides, 
Flow  thy  verses^  Euripides! 

Modem  culture  demands  a  sterner 
temper.  It  is  a  far  cry  from  •*The  Glad- 
iators" to  "Quo  Vadis"— perhaps  the 
most  courageous  historical  novel  ever 
written,  inasmuch  as  its  protagonists 
—or  at  least  some  of  its  most  important 
characters— are  actual  historical  per- 
sonages. But  the  fact  really  necessary 
to  observe  from  our  present  point  of 
view  is,  that  these  personages  are  not 
idealized  portraits,  but,  apparently,  are 
dellbierately  drawn  on  the  lines  of  the 
existing  authorities;  surrounded  by  a 
setting  of  supported  and  justified  detail 
which,  perhaps  inevitably,  tends  at 
times  to  become  excessive,  so  that  one 
is  occasionally  reminded  of  that  highly 
educative  work  of  fiction,  Becker's 
"Gallua"  This  is  the  essential  point; 
that  M.  Sienkiewicz  has  created  a  Nero 
in  the  temper  of  an  historian  rather 
than  of  a  novelist,  simply  by  steeping 
himself  in  the  necessary  authorities— 
not  merely  glancing  at  them  now  and 
then  like  Lytton,  or  using  them  to 
heighten  the  interest  occasionally,  like 
Melville.  This  is  the  classical  fiction 
which  public  opinion  now  requires— 
realism  here  as  elsewhere;  in  describing 
the  ancient  world,  the  same  laborious 
attention  to  mlcroec(^ic  detail  which  a 
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certain  school  of  American  fiction  be- 
stows on  the  manners  and  customs  of 
a  particular  district  In  a  particular 
State.  In  all  probability  this  means 
that  we  have  heard  the  last,  for  some 
time  at  any  rate,  of  essays  in  "classi- 
cal" fiction.  The  burden  laid  on  the 
story- writer  will  be  excessive;  it  Is  no 
light  matter  to  be  the  Flaubert  or  the 
Zola  of  antiquity.  M.  Slenklewlcz  may 
possess,  in  addition  to  the  novelist's 
other  necessary  qualifications,  the  eru- 
dition which  can  describe  a  Roman  din- 
ner without  offending  Professor  Mayor; 
The  London  Times. 


but  he  Is  probably  unique.  In  an  age  of 
specialism,  scholars  will  not  often  be 
novelists  nor  novelists  scholars;  and 
obviously,  having  now  set  the  standard 
of  accuracy,  we  cannot  be  content  with 
a  relapse  into  the  easy-going  conven- 
tional method  which  was  good  enough 
for  our  fathers.  Exact  scholarship  has 
taken  the  place  of  the  fine  careless  rap- 
tures of  the  earlier  nineteenth  century; 
the  lo  Trlumphe  is  not  likely  again  to 
echo  up  the  vineclad  slopes  of  the 
Acropolis. 


BOOKS  AND  AUTHORS. 


Mrs.  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin's  "Pene- 
lope's Irish  Experiences"  will  be  pub- 
lished this  fall  in  a  holiday  edition  with 
illustrations  by  the  English  artist, 
Charles  E.  Brock. 

A  London  publisher  remarks  that 
"Five  out  of  every  six  novels  published 
barely  pay;  three  out  of  every  six  are 
absolute  failures."  This  may  be  de- 
pressing to  would-be  authors,  but  the 
average  reader  will  regard  it  as  retribu- 
tive justice. 

Mr  Lawrence  Housman  is  at  last  the 
acknowledged  author  of  the  "English- 
woman's Love-Letters."  He  is  about 
publishing  a  translation  in  prose  and 
verse  from  the  old  French  of  "Of  Au- 
cassln  and  Nlcolette",  together  with 
"Amabel  and  Amorls",  now  given  for 
the  first  time. 

To  the  question  lately  under  discus- 
sion why  the  inhabitants  of  Scotland 
prefer  the  use  of  the  adjective  "Scot- 
tish" to  "Scotch"  a  Scot  makes  what 
may  be    regarded  as  a  final    answer: 


"The  reason  is  that  Scottish  is  the 
right  and  "Scotch"— which  is  a  pure 
Anglicism— is  wrong." 

In  "The  Afllrmatlve  Intellect"  Mr. 
Charles  Ferguson  takes  up  the  parable 
which  he  began  some  time  ago  in  "The 
Religion  of  Democracy"  and  essays  to 
give  an  account  of  the  origin  and  mis- 
sion of  the  American  spirit  There  are 
some  striking  suggestions,  and  some 
very  pungent  sentences,  but  the  author 
seems  too  intent  on  being  clever  to  take 
the  trouble  to  be  clear;  and  his  book  is 
likely  to  be  "caviare  to  the  general," 
which  seems  a  pity  since  he  feels  that 
he  has  a  message.  The  Funk  &  Wag- 
nails  Co. 

"Rataplan,  a  Rogue  Elephant"  is  the 
title  story  of  a  volume  of  fresh  and 
striking  tales  of  animal  life,— a  little  in 
the  Thompson-Seton  vein,  but  less 
fanciful  and  better  adapted  to  the  un- 
derstanding of  child  readers,  whom 
they  cannot  fall  to  please.  The  author 
is  Ellen  Velvln.  She  is  endowed  with 
no  little  qualntness  and  humor  of  style 
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.and  a  clear  comprehension  both  of  ani- 
mal tiaits  and  childhood  tastes.  If 
there  is  a  da«h  of  sadness  in  most  of 
the  stoWes*  that  perhaps  is  because  the 
serious  dominates  the  trivial  in  animal 
cot  less  than  in  human  life.  There  are 
illustrations  in  color  by  Gustave  Ver- 
btH'!;.  Primarily  appealing  to  young 
readers,  like  most  really  good  chil- 
dren* s  books  it  will  be  found  interest- 
ing by  older  readers  as  well.  The  Henry 
Altemus  Company. 

A  recently  published  volume  entitled 
"How  to  Make  an  Index"  contains 
«ome  amusing  examples  of  the  vaga- 
ries of  index-makers,  especially  in 
•cross  references.  Here  are  some  di- 
verting specimens  from  the  index  to 
Serjeant  William  Hawkins's  "Pleas  of 
4the  Crown": 

"Cards  see  Dice." 
"Cattle  see  Clergy." 
"Chastity  see  Homicide." 
"Cheese  see  Butter." 
"Coin  see  High  Treason." 
"Convicts  see  Clergy." 
"Death  see  Appeal." 
^'Election  see  Bribery." 
"Farthings  see  Halfpenny." 
"Fear  see  Robbery." 
"Footway  see  Nuisance." 
"Honor  see  Constable." 
"Incapacity  see  Officers." 
"King  see  Treason." 
"Knaves  see  Words." 
"Letters  see  Libel." 
"London  see  Outlawry." 
"Shop  see  Burglary." 
"Sickness  see  Ball." 
"Threats  see  Words." 
"Westminster  Hall  see  Contempt  and 
Xie." 
"Writing  see  Treason." 

The  latest  volume  in  the  Macmillans* 
'^'English  Men  of  Letters"  series,  Mr. 
Augustinie  Birrell^  •'William  Hazlitt" 
is  one  of  the  most  delightful.  It  might 
not  be  impossible  but  it  certainly  would 
he  difficult  for  Mr.  Birrell  to  write  a 
dull  book.  At  all  events,  he  has  not 
done  so  in  this  case.  The  chequered 
•career  and  voluminous  literary  produc- 


tiveness of  Hazlitt  have  given  him  a 
congenial  theme.  His  interpretation 
and  estimate  of  Hazlitt's  literary  work 
are  just  and  sympathetic,  and  he  treats 
the  less  admirable  portions  of  the  au- 
thor's career  with  a  whimsical  disap- 
proval which  is  more  effective  than  for- 
mal censure.  Here  and  there  are 
touches  of  playfulness  which  are  Mr. 
Birreirs  own,  as  for  example  when  he 
remarks  that  **the  most  stilted  of  hero- 
ines, the  palest  of  sentimental  shadows, 
could  always  be  relied  upon  to  trundle 
her  hoop  into  Hazlitt's  heart"  Mr. 
Birreirs  volume  is  acceptable  for  itself, 
and  it  will  be  doubly  valuable  if  it 
turns  readers  anew  to  the  really  noble 
eloquence  and  fruitful  criticism  which 
are  to  be  found  in  Hazlitt's  essays. 

Paul  S.  Reinsch,  professor  of  Political 
Science  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
is  the  author  of  a  volume  on  "Colonial 
Government"  in  the  "Citizen's  Library" 
of  the  Macmillans,  which  is  particu- 
larly useful  and  timely.  The  United 
States  is  just  entering  upon  the  ex- 
perience of  the  administration  of  dis- 
tant dependencies;  but,  novel  as  the 
experience  is  to  Americans,  in  its  es- 
sence it  is  not  unlike  that  of  England, 
France  and  other  countries  with  ex- 
tensive colonial  possessions.  Unless  we 
are  to  insist  on  making  our  own  blun- 
ders for  ourselves  it  is  worth  while  to 
profit  by  what  others  have  learned  in 
the  same  field.  To  this  end,  the  study 
of  Professor  Reinsch's  volume,  with  its 
clear  account  of  the  forms  and  institu- 
tions of  colonial  government  as  estab- 
lished by  other  nations,  furnished  with 
sufficient  details  but  not  overburdened 
with  them,  and  offering  a  bibliography 
which  aids  further  investigation,  will 
be  found  helpful  and  illuminating.  Pro- 
fessor Reinsch  holds  out  the  promise  of 
a  second  volume  in  which  the  particu- 
lar problems  of  colonial  administration 
will  be  dealt  with. 
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THE   WELL   O'   THE   WORLD'S 
.    END. 

Beyond  the  four  seas  of  Eri,  beyond 

the  sunset's  rim. 
It  lies  half  forgot,  in  ,a  yalley  deep  and 

dim; 
Like  a  star  of  fire  from  the  skies'  gold 

tire, 
And  whoso  drinks  the  nine  drops  shall 

win  his  heart's  desire^ 
At  the  Well  o'  the  World's  End. 

What  go  ye  seeking,  seeking,  seeking, 
O  girl  white-bosomed,  O  girl  t&ie  and 
young? 
"I  seek  the  well  water,  the  cool  well 
water, 
That  my  love  may  have  love  for  me 
ever  on  his  tongue." 

What  go  ye  seeking,  seeking,  seeking, 
O  lad  of  the  dreaming  eyes,  slender 
lad  and  tall? 
"I  seek  the  well  water,  the  cool  well 
water. 
That  the  colleen  I  love  best  may  love 
me  best  of  all." 

What  go  ye  seeking,  seeking,  seeking, 
O,   mother,    with   your   little   babe, 
folded  on  your  arm? 
"I  seek  the  well  water,  the  cool  well 
water. 
That  nine  drops  upon  his  lips  may 
shield  my  child  from  harm." 

What  go  ye  seeking,  seeking,  seeking, 
O  gray  head,  long  weary  of  the  vigil 
that  ye  keep? 
"I  seek  the  well  water,  the  cool  well 
water. 
That  nigh  it  I  may  rest  awhile,  and 
after  fall  asleep." 

Anna  MoManua. 


DEEMING    DALE, 

Who  is  it  knocks  at  my  window? 

Who  is  it  rides  the  gale? 
"Yonder  the  Pitiless  Ladles  go 

Adown  the  Deeming  Dale. 

-**The  cold  of  a  cloud  is  over  them; 

Open  the  pane  and  see; 
All  the  women  of  perilous  dream 

Go  drifting  drearily, 


Ho, 


"One  by  one  on  the  bitter  wind, 

Gompanionless  and  gray. 
With  the  empty  sound  of  a  host  behind 

To  bring  them  on  their  way. 

"But  yonder,  yonder  comes  the  Moon, 

And  yonder  see  them  turn: 
Jewelled  and  fierce  their  hunting  shoon 

Ply  flashing  through  the  fern." 

Now  whither  do  they  ride  so  fast 

Upon  the  whirling  wind? 
"Fasten  the  pane  against  the  blast! 

Hasten  and  draw  the  blind." 

Who  is  it  knocks  at  my  window?    Ho,^ 

Who  is  it  rides  the  gale? 
"And  who  would  Join  the  hosts  that  go- 

Adown  the  Deeming  Dale?" 

Richard  Askham. 


A    VISION    OF    ENGLAND. 

For  where,  remote  from  smoke  and 

noise. 
Old  Leisure  sits  knee-deep,  in  grass; 
Where  simple  days  bring  simple  joys. 
And  lovers  pass. 

I  see  her  in  those  coming  days, 
Still  young,  still  gay;  her  unbound  hair 
Crowned  with  a  crown  of  starlike  rays^ 
Serenely  fair. 

I  see  an  envied  haunt  of  peace 
Calm  and  untouched;  remote  from  roar. 
Where  wearied  men  may  from  their 
burdens  cease 

On  a  still  shore. 

Emily  Lawless. 


IDEAL. 


The  song  unsung  more  sweet  shall  ring 
Than  any  note  that  yet  has  rung; 
More  sweet  than  any  earthly  thing. 

The  song  unsung! 
A  harp  there  lies,  untouched,  unstrung. 
As  yet  by  man,  but  time  shall  bring 
A  player  by  whose  art  and  tongue 
This  song  shall  sound  to  God  the  King; 
The  world  shall  cling  as  ne'er  it  clung 
To  God  and  heaven,  and  all  shall  sing^ 

The  song  unsung. 

Hugh  Cochrane, 
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JAMES  RUSSELL  LOWELL.* 


The  life  of  Lowell  by  Mr.  Scudder 
completes  our  materials  for  a  full  ap- 
preciation of  the  man.  A  short  but 
excellent  notice  by  Mr.  Lawrence  Low- 
ell, and  a  collection  of  letters  carefully 
edited  by  Professor  Norton,  were  fol- 
lowed by  an  interesting  account  of 
"Lowell  and  his  friends"  by  Dr.  Hale. 
Mr.  Scudder,  writiug  with  the  help  of 
Professor  Norton,  most  Intimate  of 
Loweirs  friends  for  many  years,  has 
now  given  us  "a  formal  biography,"  as 
a  complement  to  the  letters.  Besides 
publishing  some  new  material,  he  has 
written  a  Judicious  narrative,  cordially 
appreciative,  and  not  marked  by  un- 
due partiality.  Perhaps  the  value  set 
upon  Lowell's  serious  poetry  In  his  own 
country  may  justify  some  critical  dis- 
cussions which  strike  an  English  render 
as  somewhat  superfluous.  Fr<Hn  Pro- 
fessor Barrett  Wendell's  "Literary  His- 
tory,"  indeed,  which  Is  brief,  Judicious, 
and  well  written,  we  perceive  that  the 
critic  is  abroad  in  Lowell's  own  uni- 
versity; and  his  appreciation  of  Lowell, 
though  friendly  enough,  certainly  does 
not  err  on  the  side  of  blind  devotion. 

•  1.  "Junes  Ruisell  Lawell:  a  biography/* 
By  Horace  Ellaha  Scndder.  Two  vols.  Lon- 
don: Macmlllan  and  Co..  1901. 

2.  "James  RosseU  Lowell.'*  By  M.  A.  Law- 
rence Lowell.  (Proceedings  of  Massachusetts 
Historical  Society,   18M.) 

8.    "Letters  of  James  BnsseU  Lowell."    Bdlteo 


Meanwhile  Mr.  Scudder*s  biography  is 
adequate,  and  brings  out  the  character- 
istics which  made,  and  will,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  continue  to  make  Lowell  attrac- 
tive, both  as  man  and  author,  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

That  Lowell  should  have  had  warm 
friends  in  ISngland  as  well  as  In  Amer- 
ica is  not  surprising;  certain  personal 
qualities  which  he  possessed  in  no-  com- 
m<m  degree— warmth  of  heart  and  ab- 
solute Integrity  of  purpose— are,  we 
may  hope,  held  In  equal  honor  in  both 
counrtries.  But  there  may  be  at  first 
sight  some  difficulty  in  regard  to  the 
popularity  of  the  author.  No  writings 
will  ever  be  mcnre  thoroughly  racy  of 
the  soil  than  the  "Biglow  Papers";  and 
yet  it  was  precisely  In  the  character  of 
Hosea  Biglow  that  Lowell  first  became 
known  and  Is  still  mocrt  warmly  ad- 
mired In  England.  His  friend.  Dr. 
Hale,  seems  to  be  a  little  puzzled  er 
even  scandalized  by  the  phenomenon. 
'•You  can  never  tell,"  he  says,  **what 
they  will  like  in  England,  or  what  they 
will  not  like.  But  this  is  clear,  that, 
having  little  or  no  humor  of  their  own, 

by  Charles  Bllot  Norton.  Two  yols.  Osgood,  Mae^ 
Ilyalne  and  Go.,  1894. 

4.  "James  Rnssell  Lowell  and  his  friends.** 
By  Bdward  Eyerett  Hale.  London:  OonstaMe, 
189(C 

6.  "A  Literary  History  of  America.'*  By 
Barrett  Wendell.     London:  Fisher  Cnwln,  1901. 
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they  are  curiously  alive  to  humor  in 
others.*'  We  cannot  quite  accept, 
though  we  will  not  discuss  tliis  plaus- 
ible and  complimentary  theory.  But 
how  did  it  come  to  pass  that  we  were 
not  repelled  by  the  strong  Yankee  fla- 
vor of  this  rare  exotic?  The  case,  we 
may  say,  is  not  y^thout  precedent. 
Xiowell  could  not  be  more  intensely  pa- 
triotic or  provincial  than  Scott  or 
Bums.  The  Scottish  stamp  did  not 
l>revent  these  authors  from  achieving 
cosmopolitan  fame,  although  it  may  be 
true  that  a  Southron  is  incapable  of 
entering  fully  into  the  spirit  of  Bums. 
Lowell  may  be  considered  as  a  particu- 
lar case  of  the  general  problem  sug- 
gested by  these  famous  instances:  how 
does  it  happen  that  a  man,  writing  in 
^e  dialect  of  a  small  province,  and 
^showing  in  every  line  the  idiosyncrasies 
•ot  its  natives,  can  yet  make  himself 
Intelligible  to  the  outside  world,  and 
•even  give  additional  zest  to  his  utter- 
ance by  his  quaint  dialect? 

The  answer  may  be  suggested  by  con- 
Bidering  the  history  of  the  case.  Lowell 
has  himself  described  in  sev^^l  essays 
the  peculiar  social  atmosphere  In  which 
his  early  days  were  passed.  The  French 
ofllcers  who  accompanied  Lafayette  to 
America  fancied,  as  he  tells  us,  that 
they  saw  an  Arcadia  through  their 
"Rouseeau-tinted''  spectacles.  Their 
colonial  allies  might  stand  for  unso- 
phisticated children  of  nature,  or  the 
embodiment  of  the  repubdican  virtues 
for  which  they  were  accustomed  to  find 
precedents  in  Plutarch.  The  American 
legend  of  the  War  of  Independence— 
now  sometimes  sanctioned  by  Bnglish 
historians— accepts  this  view  and 
places  the  heroes  of  Lexington  and 
Bunker's  Hill  on  a  moral  pinnacle, 
looking  down  upon  tyranny  and  cor- 
ruption as  personified  by  George  III. 
and  Lord  North.  Whatever  their  vir- 
tues may  have  been,  they  were  not  out- 
wardly picturesque.  They  had  inherited 
the  prosaic  gloom,  if  they  had  partly 


lost  the  fanaticism,  of  their  Puritan  an- 
cestors. They  might  find  cause  for 
complacency  in  the  absence  of  castles 
and  cathedrals  which  typified  the  sur- 
vival of  feudal  barbarism  in  the  old 
world,  but  their  farms  and  school- 
houses,  if  more  useful,  were  certainly 
not  so  pretty  or  suggestive  of  romance. 
There  was»  says  Lowell,  one  poetic 
side  to  this  existence  otherwise  so  nar- 
row and  unpoetlc,  namely,  the  side 
represented  by  Ckx>per's  **Leather8tock- 
Ing."  But  the  Leatherstocklng  of  real 
life  was  vanishing  as  his  haunts  were 
being  cleared.  Daniel  Boone,  the  most 
famous  real  representative  of  the  class, 
had  reitreated  before  the  advance  of 
civilizatioii,  and  died  in  1820,  the  year 
after  Lowell's  birth.  Lowell,  however, 
managed  to  find  something  of  a  drab- 
colored  and  homely  Arcadia.  His 
father,  minister  fbr  forty  years  of  the 
West  Church  In  Boston,  apparently  re- 
sembled the  country  parson  more 
closely  than  the  stem  old  Puritan  di- 
vines. Lowell  compared  him  to  Dr. 
Primrose.  He  was  singularly  gentle, 
refined,  and  affectionate,  and  in  ail 
ways  as  good  a  father  as  a  man  of  let- 
ters could  well  select  He  lived  at  Elm- 
wood,  on  the  outskirts  of  Cambridge, 
the  house  in  which  his  tamous  son  was 
bom  and  died.  There,  though  within 
reach  of  liis  congregation,  he  could 
have  the  pure  country  air  required  by 
his  health.  Boston  has  engulfed  the 
district  as  London  has  engulfed  Chel- 
sea; but  Lowell  was  brought  up  as  a 
country  boy.  He  studied  the  ways  of 
birds  and  squirrels  in  the  spirit  of 
White  of  Selbome;  and  we  are  told 
that  Darwin,  long  afterwards,  declared 
that  he  ought  to  have  been  a  naturalist. 
Then  the  father  made  little  excursions 
through  *ieafy  lanes"  to  exchange  duty 
with  his  clerical  brethren;  and  the  boy. 
who  was  often  his  companion,  became 
familiar  with  "pristine  New  England.** 
He  enriched  his  vocabulary  by  listen- 
ing in  his  father's  hayfields  'to  the  talk 
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of  Job  and  Sam  over  their  jug  of  black- 
strap, under  the  shadow  of  the  elm-tree 
which  stiU  dapples  the  grass  whence 
they  have  been  gone  so  long." 

After  imbibing  some  Latin  at  a  day- 
school,  Lowell  went,  at  the  age  of 
twelve,  to  Harvard,  which  is  within  a 
mile  of  his  home.  The  University  at 
that  time  was  little  more  than  a  high- 
school,  and  Cambridge  itself  a  sleepy 
country  village  of  exclusively  indige- 
nous population,  where  every  man 
knew  every  one  else,  and  the  peculiari- 
ties of  the  queerer  characters  were 
marked  by  appropriate  nicknames.  A 
fair  on  the  English  pattern,  with  booths 
and  show-giants,  was  held  on  Com- 
mencement-days, when  the  governor  of 
the  state  appeared  in  epaulets  and 
buckskin  breeches.  Amid  these  quiet 
and  quasA-domestic  surroundings, .  the 
University  did  not  give  a  very  appetiz- 
ing curriculum.  After  a  course  of  the 
usual  school-subjects,  the  student  was 
suddenly  plunged,  in  his  last  year,  into 
philosophy,  theology,  political  economy, 
astronomy,  anatomy,  and  ''Story  on  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States." 
Lowell  was  still  a  boy  in  years,  but 
from  an  early  age  he  had  shown  liter- 
ary tastes.  His  first  book  was  the 
''Taerle  Queene,"  which  had  been  read 
to  him  by  an  elder  sister.  He  now  read 
old  English  authors  in  the  college  li- 
brary, took  to  writing  verses,  and  was 
one  of  the  editors  of  a  college  maga- 
zine. Like  other  young  aspirants  to 
literary  fame,  he  read  little  for  the  reg- 
ular studies,  and  played  boyish  pranks 
Instead  of  submitting  to  discipline.  His 
fame  among  his  fellows  had  led  to  his 
being  chosen  to  write  a  "class-poem"  at 
the  end  of  his  carew,  when  the  authori- 
ties thought  it  necessary  to  Intervene. 
He  was  "rusticated,"  that  Is,  con- 
•demned  to  spend  six  weeks  at  Concord 
reading  Locke  and  Sir  James  Mackin- 
tosh under  a  tutor.  The  tutor  was  a 
worshipper  of  Locke,  protesting  only 
against  that  philosopher's  doctrine  that 


a  man  lias  always  some  ideas  in  his 
head.  "I,"  said  the  tutor,  "am  often 
without  any."  Naturally  Lowell  did 
not  become  a  Lockite  nor  even  an  Em- 
ersonian, though  he  now  met  Emerson 
for  the  first  time.  In  his  **class-poem," 
which  he  printed,  though  his  rustica- 
tion prevented  him  from  reciting  it,  he 
inserted  an  attack  upon  Emerson's  het- 
erodox tendencies.  He  had  the  manli- 
ness to  send  a  copj  to  Emerson,  with  a 
letter  of  justification.  Emerson,  we 
may  assume,  did  not  f^el  himself  to  be 
much  the  worse  for  the  "scathing"  of 
the  youthful  satirist,  who  was  soon  to 
atone  for  his  impertinence. 

The  incident  is  only  worth  notice  as 
showing  that  Lowell  was  not  as  yet 
touched  by  the  message  of  the  prophet, 
which  had  already  stirred  many  of  his 
contemporaries.  His  opinions  were  still 
those  of  his  home  circle,  though  he  was 
already  conscious  of  strong  literary  tal- 
ents. What  precisely  to  do  with  them 
was  not  so  clear.  He  had  refused,  ac- 
cording to  the  normal  practice  of  youth- 
ful genius,  to  run  in  the  regular  aca- 
demical grooves,  and  he  now,  still  in 
accordance  wlrth  precedent,  declined  to 
take  up  the  ordinary  professions.  He 
did  not  feel  a  vocation  for  the  ministry, 
and  he  found  the  study  of  law  so  un- 
congenial that  he  tried  to  get  a  place  in 
a  store.  Then  he  overcame  his  disgust 
and  entered  a  lawyer's  office  in  1840. 
No  clients  came  to  him,  and  he  gradu- 
ally turned  more  and  more  towards  the 
unprofitable  life  of  men  of  letters.  His 
irresolution  was  partly  due,  it  seems, 
to  another  characteristic  cause.  A  poet 
ought  to  fall  in  love.  A  passion  for  a 
beautiful  girl  during  the  last  part  of 
his  college  course  had,  for  some  unex- 
plained reason,  been  unsuccessful,  and 
for  two  years  he  was  in  a  state  of  "al- 
most ungovernable"  restlessness.  He 
was  then  cured  effectually  by  the  best 
of  all  possible  remedies— another  and 
more  fortunate  love.  Miss  Maria  White 
is  described  with  enthusiasm  by  Low- 
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eirs  biographers:  she  was»  it  would 
seem,  a  typical  New  England  girl.  The 
daughter  of  a  neighboring  farmer  of  the 
**bluff,  honest,  country-squire*'  tj'pe, 
she  was  delicate  and  refined,  exceed- 
ingly sensitive,  a  reader  of  poetry,  and 
herself  something  of  a  poetess.  The 
beauty  of  her  eyes,  resembling  the 
"lime  star"  shining  upon  a  tempest- 
tossed  sailor,  is  commemorated  by 
Lowell  in  the  beautiful  poem  *'Irene," 
which,  if  not  equal  in  expression  to 
Wordsworth's  lines  upon  '"the  perfect 
woman  nobly  planned,"  is  a  charming 
variation  upon  the  same  theme.  An 
early  letter  of  Lowell's  describes  her  in 
a  diaracteristic  situation.  She  was 
dressed  in  snowy  white,  with  a  water- 
lily  in  her  bosom,  and  presenting  a  ban- 
ner to  the  Wat^rtown  Washington  Total 
Abstinence  Society  with  a  few  words 
in  clear,  silvery  tones.  Lowell  never 
saw  any  woman  look  so  grand,  and 
"could  have  hugged  the  great,  brawny, 
honest-hearted  farmer"  who  was  af- 
fected to  tears  by  the  vision.  The  story 
of  the  love  which  united  the  pair  till 
the,  wife's  death  is  most  touching,  and 
attracts  us  to  both.  They  were  ideal 
loversw  The  mention,  however,  of  the 
Total  Abstinence  Society  suggests  one 
important  influence  upon  Lowell's  ca- 
reer. He  was  now  gradually  withdraw- 
ing from  the  law  and  devoting  himself 
to  literature.  He  was  singularly  indif- 
ferent to  the  financial  considerations; 
and  /the  sums  which  he  received,  even 
after  he  had  become  famous,  strike  one 
as  curiously  small.  The  want  of  means, 
however,  forced  the  young  couple  to 
wait  for  five  years»  and  they  did  not 
marry  till  the  end  of  1844.  They  ac- 
cepted their  poverty  bravely;  and  from 
the  first  Miss  White  encouraged  her 
lover's  ambition,  and  had  a  great  in- 
fluence upon  the  direction  of  his  tal- 
ents. Together  they  were  members  of 
a  little  informal  club  called  'the  Band," 
which  recalls  the  "Soci6t6  du  Prin- 
temps,"  celebrated  by  Gibbon  as  illus- 


trating the  idyllic  state  of  manners  in 
the  Lausanne  of  his  time.  But  the 
young  people  of  Boston  were  thinking 
of  other  things  than  those  which  occu- 
pied the  shepherds  and  shepherdesses 
of  romance,  or  even  the  readers  of  the 
"Nouvelle  H^lolse." 

They  desired,  it  seems,  to  meet  a 
challenge  implied  by  Buropean  criti- 
cism. *'Who  reads  an  American  book?" 
was  a  question  put  by  Sydney  Smith, 
to  which  Lowell  often  refers.  The  ob- 
vious reply  was  that  unless  you  cared 
for  Jonatlian  Edwards's  metaphysics 
or  fYanklin's  homely  morality,  there 
were  no  American  books  worth  read- 
ing. An  impression  had  now  got  about 
that  the  United  States,  which  had  given 
so  many  proofs  of  vitality  of  other 
kinds,  ought  to  set  up  a  national  litera- 
ture. The  vision,  says  Lowell,  was  ob- 
viously chimerical.  "We  were  not  yet 
in  any  true  sense  a  nation;  we  wanted 
that  literary  and  social  atmosphere 
which  is  the  breath  of  Ufe  to  all  artistic 
production."  It  was,  however,  becom- 
ing apparent  that  if  a  "national  litera- 
ture" could  not  be  improvised,  the 
cause  was  not  simply  Intellectual  steril- 
ity. When  Lowell,  in  1848,  wrote  his 
"Fable  for  Critics,"  the  list  of  authors 
who  presented  themselves  to  Apollo 
gives  sufl9cient  proof  of  both  facts. 
There  were  many  admirable  writers, 
,bnt  for  the  most  part,  they  were  not 
speclflcally  American.  Washington  Ir- 
ving, already  a  veteran,  recalls  Addis<Hi 
or  Goldsmith  In  his  delightful  humor, 
mainly  devoted  to  old-world  topics. 
Bryant,  a  true  poetic  artist,  was,  as 
Lowell  puts  it,  "a  Cowper  condensed," 
and  liad  "the  advantage  that  Words- 
worth had  written  before  him."  Whit- 
tier,  the  fiery  Quaker,  was  writing  bal- 
lads full  of  fen'or  and  genuine  local 
coloring,  but  not  such  as  could  give  a 
great  literary  impulse.  Three  of  Low- 
ell's older  friends  were  already  winning 
fame.  Hawthorne,  his  senior  by  fifteen 
years,  was  onl^  beginning    to  give  a 
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foretaste  of  the  work,  which,  in  his 
friend's  judgment  showed  him  to  pos- 
sess ''the  rarest  creative  imagination 
of  the  century."  Hawthorne  was 
clearly  a  product,  in  part,  of  the  old 
Puritanism  from  which,  though  he  had 
abandoned  its  dogmas,  he  drew  the 
material  of  his  most  powerful  romance. 
But  he  had  as  yet  published  little,  and 
his  delicate  and  sensitive  genius  made 
him  rather  a  spectator  than  a  partaker 
of  the  normal  national  development. 
Longfellow,  who  became  professor  at 
Harvard  during  Lowell's  studentship, 
was  already  known,  and  in  1847  pub- 
lished his  "rare,  tender,  virginlike,  pas- 
toral 'Evangeline.* "  Longfellow's 
poetry  derives  so  much  charm  from  the 
•  suavity  and  purity  of  the  sentiment 
tliat,  if  we  cannot  deny  the  want  of 
great  original  force,  we  may  hold  that 
he  is  a  standing  disproof  of  the  maxim 
which  would  too  rigidly  forbid  medioc- 
rity. But  Longfellow  was  eminently  a 
cultivated  man  of  letters,  who,  though 
he  could  deal  with  native  topics,  was 
mainly  inspired  by  a  wide  knowledge 
of  foreign  literatures.  Holmes,  not  yet 
the  "Autocrat,"  had  already  published 
some  of  the  brilliant  poems  which  sug- 
gest consanguinity  to  Prior  or  P<^)€ 
rather  than  to  more  modern  models.  All 
these,  except  Irving,  were  from  New 
England.  Poe,  though  bom  in  Boston, 
was  pursuing  his  erratic  career  else- 
where, and  regarded  the  New  England- 
ers  as  priggish  pretenders.  "Three- 
fifths  of  him,"  according  to  Lowell, 
were  "genius,"  and  "two  fifths  sheer 
fudge."  Whatever  the  true  proportion 
—and  the  genius  was  at  least  original 
and  remarkable— his  literary  orbit  was 
of  the  eccentric  variety,  and  he  was  un- 
likely to  stimulate  his  contemporaries 
except  by  cutting  criticism. 

The  American  author,  we  may  safely 
infer,  was  coming  into  existence;  but 
he  was  still  looking  in  the  main  to 
European  models.  The  demand  for  •*a 
national  literature"  rested,  indeed,  up- 


on a  very  crude  theory.  First-rate 
genius  does  not  show  itself  by  contempt 
for  its  predecessors.  It  is,  of  course, 
not  by  contending  against  the  prin- 
ciples embodied  in  the  classical  master- 
pieces that  we  can  raise  new  Homers, 
but  by  applying  them  under  new  con- 
ditions. Whenever  the  Mississippi 
rivals  the  Avon,  the  new  Shakespeare 
will  be  as  much  American  as  his  pred- 
ecessor was  BngHsh,  but  will  also, 
like  Shakespeare,  give  utterance  in  his 
own  dialect  to  truths  of  universal  in- 
terest We  do  not  need,  said  Lowell 
(in  the  preface  to  a  new  periodical 
called  the  "Pioneer"),  a  "national,"  twit 
we  do  want  a  "natural"  literature.  We 
must  cease,  that  is,  to  be  merely  imi- 
tative, but  not  make  an  idol  of  mere 
provinciality.  The  real  need,  misrep- 
resented by  the  popular  demand,  was 
for  such  an  Intellectual  ferment  in  so- 
ciety as  should  give  a  genuine  impulse 
to  men  of  imaginative  power,  who 
would  not  fall  into  the  sham  originality 
which  mistakes  mere  eccentricity  for 
force,  and  seeks  popularity  by  sheer 
vulgarity.  Such  an  impulse  came,  or 
seemed  to  be  coming,  from  Emerson. 
His  "Phi  Beta  Kappa  Oration,"  deliv- 
ered at  Cambridge  on  31st  Auguat, 
1837,  was,  says  Lowell,  "our  Yankee 
version  of  a  lecture  by  Abelard,  our 
Harvard  parallel  to  the  last  public  ap- 
pearances of  Schelllng."  Lowell,  in  fact, 
very  soon  forgot  his  boyish  dissent,  and 
came  to  regard  Emerson  vflth  a  rever- 
ent affection,  which  he  lost  no  oppor- 
tunity of  expressing.  What  precisely 
was  the  message  delivered  by  Emerson 
to  his  countrymen  would  be  hard  to 
say.  He  had  not  only  no  metaphysical 
system,  such  as  Abelard  or  Schelllng 
had  proclaimed,  but  he  considered  all 
system  to  be  al>surd.  He  rather  enjoyed 
self-contradiction  than  otherwise,  and 
condemned  the  consistency  dear  to  phi- 
losophers as  a  simple  mistake.  The  old 
Galvinistic  rigidity  had  been  broken  up 
by  the  Unitarianism  of  Channlng;  and 
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Theodore  Parker  went  a  st^  further 
in  the  same  direction.  But  such  advo- 
cates of  intellectual  liberty  were  them- 
selves dogmatists  and  believers  in  cer- 
tain a  priori  principles.  Emerson's 
"spiritual  Delaratlon  of  Independence*' 
was  a  declaration  of  war  against  all 
fixed  and  tangible  formulas.  Though 
politically  independent,  says  Lowell, 
Americans  were  "still  socially  and  in- 
tellectually moored  to  English  thought, 
till  Emerson  cut  the  cable  and  gave  us 
a  chance  at  the  dangers  and  glories  of 
blue  water.*'  Somehow  or  other  he 
opposed  idealism  to  materialism;  stimu- 
lated men  to  higher  aims  than  the  ac- 
cumulation of  dollars;  and  *to  him 
more  than  to  all  other  causes  did  the 
young  martyrs  of  our  dvil  war  owe  the 
sustaining  strength  of  heroism  that  is 
so  touching  in  every  record  of  their 
lives.  Whatever  else  he  brought."  says 
his  disciple,  "he  brought  us  life,"  and 
"gave  us  ravishing  glimpses  of  an  ideal 
under  the  dry  husk  of  our  New  Eng- 
land." 

Such  eulogies  require  to  be  tested  be- 
fore they  can  be  accepted  for  trust- 
worthy history;  but  they  Indicate  suffi- 
ciently for  our  purpose  the  nature  of 
the  stimulus  to  Lowell  himself.  The 
effect  of  Emerson's  "transcendental- 
ism" upon  people  of  quick  intelligence 
and  superficial  education  was  often 
comia  Mystical  philosophers,  from 
Plotinus  to  Swedenborg,  came  into 
fashion,  the  cloudier  the  better;  and 
nonsense  enough  was  no  doubt  talked 
which  might  justify  Dickens's  Mrs. 
Hominy.  Then  everybody  had  a 
''mission"  to  attend  to  everybody  else's 
business.  "Ck>venanter8,"  socialists, 
total  abstainers,  and  devotees  of  every 
kind  of  fad  had  a  good  time.  When 
Nature  desires  to  get  rid  of  out-door 
relief,  says  Carlyle  somewhere,  she 
creates  a  man  to  whom  the  abolition  of 
out-door  relief  seems  to  be  the  one 
thing  necessary  for  salvation.  The  prin- 
ciple was  being  illustrated  in  Boston, 


and,  among  other  things,  by  Miss 
White's  appearance  at  the  Watertown 
meeting.  Lowell  was  not  to  become  a 
prophet  of  total  abstinence,  but.  with 
his  vfife's  empathy  to  strengthen  him, 
he  was  looking  out  for  some  worthy 
object  upon  which  to  bestow  his  ener- 
gies. Like  other  people,  he  had  to  dis- 
cover his  true  powers  by  a  series  of  not 
always  successful  experiments.  He 
had,  in  the  first  place,  the  sturdy  moral- 
ity of  his  Puritan  ancestry,  though  he 
had  cast  off  the  "dry  husk*';  to  appeal 
to  him  strongly,  the  question  must  be 
one  of  plain  right  or  wrong.  Then,  com- 
bined vfith  an  exuberant  boyishness 
which  generated  at  times  an  excessive 
enjoyment  of  pure  nonsense  and  even 
outrageous  punning,  he  had  a  very  % 
strong  infusion  of  the  humorous  sagac- 
ity which  marks  the  genuine  Yankee. 
This  soon  opened  his  eyes  to  the  ab- 
surdity of  the  didactic  pedantry  against 
which  Emersonians  were  revolting. 
Blended  vflth  these  qualities  was  the 
purely  literary  enthusiasm  which  had 
prompted  him  to  revolt  against  the  aca- 
demical course. 

Lowell's  mission— for  he,  like  other 
people,  had  a  mission— naturally  ap- 
peared to  be  poetical.  He  would  aspire, 
as  he  writes  soon  after  his  marriage, 
to  "pour  out  one  glorious  song  that 
should  be  the  gospel  of  reform.**  But 
then,  as  he  puts  it,  half  of  him  was 
"clear  mystic  and  enthusiast,"  the 
other  half  was  "humorist."  The  hu- 
morist, as  he  remarks  of  Fielding,  is 
rather  apt  to  make  fun  of  the  enthusi- 
ast Lowell  was  a  seer  of  "visions" 
from  childhood,  and  gives  a  curious 
account  in  one  letter  of  a  kind  of  rap- 
ture in  which  he  spoke  "like  a  prophet/* 
and  seemed  to  have  "the  clue  to  a 
whole  system  of  spiritual  philosophy." 
His  humor  effectually  crushed  any  ten- 
dency to  spiritualism  or  to  a  permanent 
confusion  of  visions  with  realities.  The 
mysticism,  too,  must  be  taken  in  the 
Aesthetic  as  well  as  the  ethical  sense. 
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The  poet  to  whom  he  was  most  at- 
tracted in  youncT  days  was  Keats* 
whom  he  imitated  in  the  early  "Legend 
of  Brittany."  That  clearly  implies, 
what  is  also  suggested  by  his  early  de- 
light in  Spenser  and  the  old  dramatists, 
a  love  of  the  pnr^y  poetical  element, 
which  has  no  direct  t)earing  upon  any 
''mission/*  The  two  purposes  occasion- 
ally came  into  collision.  Lowell,  more- 
over, had  already  a  strong  dash  of  the 
critic:  and  in  his  later  writings  often 
insists  upon  the  objection  to  downright 
didacticism.  Critical  canons,  sound  or 
otherwise,  are  dangerous  furniture  for 
a  poet's  brains.  Lowell  felt,  as  critic 
and  humorist,  that  Wordsworth  could 
become,  at  times,  a  terrible  bore.  Yet 
he  might  possibly  have  done  better  had 
he  frankly  followed  Wordsworth  into 
the  pulpit  instead  of  constantly  re- 
minding himself  that  he  ought  to  be 
more  of  a  Keats. 

One  of  his  most  admired  poems  is  the 
"Prometheus,"  which,  as  Mr.  Scndder 
remarks,  is  much  influenced  by  Keats's 
••Hyperion."  Lowell  himself,  writing 
of  it  when  first  published,  says  that 
Prometheus  was  "the  first  reformer 
and  locofoco  of  the  Greek  mythology," 
and  that  his  poem  is  "overrunning  with 
true  radicalism  and  antlalavery." 
Speaking  more  seriously,  he  says  that 
he  is  "the  first  poet  who  has  endeav- 
ored to  express  the  American  idea." 
Prometheus  is  the  mouthpiece  of  the 
great  principle  which  underlay  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence.  We  may  ad- 
mit that  Prometheus,  in  Lowell's  poem, 
keeps  at  a  sufficient  distance  from  Jef- 
ferson, and  says  nothing  Incompatible 
with  his  position  as  a  highly  abstract 
symbol  on  the  top  of  the  Caucasus.  His 
sentiments  are  much  in  the  same  vein 
as  those  already  reported  by  JEschylus; 
and  he  is  free,  as  Mr.  Scudder  says, 
from  the  error  of  being  too  didactic.  So 
far,  he  is  unobjectionable;  but  the  ques- 
tion whether  Lowell  had  that  disinter- 
ested appreciation  of  the  Greek  mjrthol- 


ogy,  or,  still  more,  that  fineness  of  po- 
etic workmanship  which  would  enable 
him  to  breathe  the  thin  air  of  the  myth- 
ical Caucasus,  would  be  more  difficult 
to  answer.  "Prometheus"  hardly  con- 
vinces English  readers  that  Lowell  had 
the  rare  genius  necessary  to  give  real 
distinction  to  a  treatment  of  classical 
themes.  But  this  may  be  British  preju- 
dice. 

He  was  meanwhile  being  absorbed  in 
interests  nearer  home.  The  abolition- 
ists were  growing  in  Influence,  and 
naturally  attracted  Lowell.  Here  was 
a  plain  question  of  right  and  wrongs 
thoroughly  congenial  to  a  poetical 
prophet  Characteristically,  however, 
he  could  not  quite  shut  his  eyes  to  the 
foibles  displayed  by  fanatics,  even  in 
the  best  of  causes.  The  abolitionist  of 
the  Garrison  t;n>^  attacked  the  slave- 
owner in  the  spirit  of  an  old  Hebrew 
smiting  the  Idolater  hip  and  thigh. 
Rather  than  make  any  concessions,  he 
would  break  up  the  Union,  which  could 
only,  as  it  then  seemed,  be  preserved 
by  concessions  to  the  Slave-states. 
Lowell  reminded  a  thorough-going 
friend  that  even  a  slave-holder  had, 
like  Shy  lock,  the  ordinary  complement 
of  senses;  and  thought  that  the  "He- 
brew prophets  had  narrowed  all  the 
prophets  since."  He  was  too  good  an 
American  to  sacriflce  the  Union  even 
to  abiriition,  however  he  might  con- 
demn some  of  the  concession  de- 
manded. He  contributed  to  the  abo- 
litionist organ,  and  had  some  scruples 
in  taking,  even  in  so  good  a  cause,  a 
very  small  payment,  which  did  not 
compensate  him  for  giving  up  other 
work.  A  certain  tension,  however,  re- 
mained between  him  and  his  allies;  and 
they  seem  scarcely  to  have  recognized 
the  singular  value  of  the  blow  which 
he  struck  in  their  cause.  He  was  a 
good  abolitionist  but  could  not  be  ab- 
sorbed in  one  movement. 

In  the  years  1847  and  1848  Lowell 
gave  remarkable  proofs  of  his  versatile 
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he  produced  three  works.  One  was  the 
"Vision  of  Sir  Lannfal/*  his  most  popu- 
lar, if  not  his  best  achievement.  It  is 
his  most  successful  attempt  to  combine 
an  ethical  purpose  with  poetical  form. 
He  keeps  the  dangerous  allegory  in 
subjection,  and  the  moral  is  simple  and 
harmless  enough— the  superiority  to 
romantic  enterprise  of  a  discharge  of 
the  humbler  charities  at  hand.  Per- 
haps the  most  successful  part  of  the 
poem  is  the  outburst  of  delight  in 
June. 

As  became  a  Massachusetts  man, 
Lowell  seems  to  have  been  specially 
sensitiye  to  the  glories  of  earing  and 
summer,  following  the  severity  of  a  New 
England  winter,  and  is  at  his  best 
when  uttering  an  exuberant  passion  for 
the  sublimity  of  reviving  nature.  Al- 
most contemporary  was  the  "Fabie  for 
Critics.''  It  is  a  rollicking  series  of 
verses,  condescending  to  some  rather 
small  punning,  and  following  the  prece- 
4ent8  set  by.  Suckling  and  later  by 
Leigh  Hunt.  The  wit,  however,  is 
abundant;  and  it  is  not  more  remark- 
able than  the  singular  sagacity  and 
impartiality  of  the  portraiture.  Lowell 
was  afterwards  to  show  his  critical  ca- 
pacity in  a  more  convenient  form,  but 
he  never  showed  his  insight  more  dis- 
tinctly than  in  this  brilliant  series  of 
portraits.  The  description  of  Emerson, 
for  example,  and  the  comparison  of  the 
Yankee  with  the  Scottish  prophet, 
Carlyle,  puts  into  a  few  couplets  one  of 
the  most  forcible  bits  of  characterisa- 
tion of  the  two  men  ever  written.  The 
criticisms  of  less  eminent  authors  show 
an  equally  keen  percepttim  of  their  gen- 
i|ine  merits.  If  only  a  few  of  the  super- 
fluous digressions  had  been  sui^ressed 
and  a  little  more*  polish  bestowed  upon 
the  chief  passages,  the  "Fable"  might 
have  been  a  gallery  of  literary  portraits 
Qot  approached  by  any  similar  perform- 
ance.    Meanwhile,  however,  both  "Sir 


eciipseu  oy  xae    uigiow  r'apers. 

The  first  of  these  was  a  squib  pub- 
lished  in  1846.  Its  success  made  the 
author  think  that  he  had  "struck  the 
old  hulk  of  the  public  between  wind 
and  water."  For  some  reason  he  did 
not  follow  up  the^low  for  a  year;  but, 
when  the  "Biglow  Papers*'  were  col- 
lected in  1848,  Lowell  had  made  his 
mark  effectually.  Even  John  Bull,  ig- 
norant of  the  topics  discussed,  and 
"having  little  or  no  humor  of  his  own," 
recognized  their  merits;  and  some  of 
the  sayings  of  John  P.  Robinson  and 
and  Birdofredum  Sawin  became  house- 
hold words.  The  poems  made  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes  "wriggle  all  over,"  as 
he  characteristically  put  it,  and  stirred 
Tom  Hughes  to  an  ecstatic  admiration 
which,  uttered  in  an  introduction  to  an 
English  edition  in  [1859,  made  the  au- 
thor blush  almost  Juncomfortably.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  find  a  parallel  case 
in  the  literatur^  of  political  squibs, 
where  immediate  success  has  been 
sanctioned  by  permanent  approval. 
Perhaps  the  poetry  of  the  "Anti-Ja- 
cobin" gives  the  most  obvious  prece- 
dent. Without  making  comparisons, 
however,  the  success  was  due  to  the 
felicity  with  which  Lowell  had  com- 
bined the  various  elements  of  his  pow- 
ers^ He  hoped,  as  he  tells  Hughes,  that 
the  acceptance  of  the  book  by  English 
readers  proved  that  in  spite  of  its  in- 
tense "provincialism"  it  had  a  "gen- 
eral truth  to  human  *sature."  Lowell, 
in  fact,  was  speaking  his  native  dialect, 
which  was  the  appropriate  vehicle  for 
the  characteristic  sentiment  of  his  race. 
He  was  the  genuine  "Arcadian"  of 
New  England  without  the  gloss  added 
by  the  Rousseau  spectacles.  The  demo- 
cratic creed  of  that  personage  was  of 
home  growth,  not  a  deduction  frcHn  the 
abstract  theories  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. It  expressed  the  instincts  which 
had  grown  up  among  a  community  of 
sturdy  independent   farmers   who,   in 
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emigrating,  Juid  left  behind  them  the 
AristQcratic  elements  of  the  old  society. 
They  owed  their  success,  as  Lowell  ob- 
serves, as  much  to  their  business-like 
qualities  as  to  their  enthusiasm.  As 
men  of  business  they  looked  askance  at 
high-flown  rhetoric;  but  they  also 
put  a  business-like  doggedness  into 
their  religious  convlctiona.  If  Puritan- 
ism generated  hypocritical  Pharisa- 
ism In  the  meaner  natures,  It  also 
meant  that  the  religious  Ideas  really 
congenial  were  taken  In  a  serious  mat- 
ter-of-fact spirit,  and  applied  with  un- 
flinching thoroughness.  The  Puritan, 
we  know,  feared  God  and  kept  his 
jpowder  dry.  Genuine  zeal,  when  allied 
to  thorough  business  habits,  makes  a 
very  effective  form  of  fanaticism.  The 
**transcendentar'  impulse,  when  it 
stirred  such  people,  produced  survivals 
of  the  old  Puritan  like  John  Brovm.  In 
Lowell,  the  transcendentallst  and  the 
Puritan  were  combined.  The  Puritanic 
fervor  has  to  show  Itself  under  the 
mask  of  severe  self-restraint,  and  be- 
comes humorous  because  It  must  ex- 
press Itself  in  terms  of  downright  com- 
mon-sense. It  deals  In  pithy,  homely 
phrases  which  are  yet  glowing  vflth 
passion.  That  was  why  Lowell  loved 
the  "unhlgh-schooled*'  talk  of  the  old 
farmers. 

For  puttln'  in  a  downright  lick 
'Twlxt   Humbug's   eyes,   ther's   few 
can  metch  It, 
An*  then  it  helves  my  thoughts  ez  slick 
Ez     stret-gralned    hickory    doos    a 
hetchet. 

Lowell's  youthful  buoyancy  at  this 
time,  and  the  superabundant  wit  which 
had  run  riot  In  the  "Fable  for  Critics," 
made  him  an  adequate  incarnation  of 
the  old  spirit,  with  an  additional  ele- 
ment of  vivacity  due  to  his  persona] 
qualities.  No  satires  ever  went 
fitralghter  to  the  mark  than  the  attacks 
upon  the  contemporary  politicians  of 
the  **Birclofredum  Sawln*'  variety;  and. 


here  and  there,  he  could  Introduce  ap-. 
peals  to  moral  and  patriotic  sentiment, 
the  more  effective  for  their  setting. 

Lowell's  poetic  ambition  remained, 
though  for  a  time  he  did  little.  Great 
calamities  were  to  befall  him.  The 
deaths  of  three  out  of  four  children 
were  followed  by  the  loss  of  his  wife 
In  1853.  There  are  sufficient  Indications 
In  his  letters  both  of  the  tenderness 
and  the  courage  called  forth  by  his 
troubles.  He  was  living  at  the  old  house 
at  Elmwood,  where  his  father  still  sur- 
vived. He  became  professor  at  Har- 
vard, succeeding  Longfellow  In  1855; 
and  In  1857  he  made  a  second  marriage, 
as  harmonious  as  the  first  His  life, 
however,  became  one  of  great  seclu- 
sion. He  lectured  with  success,  and, 
though  a  dislike  to  routine  seems  to 
have  made  him  rather  discursive  and 
capricious  In  his  choice  of  topics,  he 
attracted  the  more  intelligent  students. 
He  also  edited  the  "Atlantic,"  and  not 
only  welcomed  promising  writers  most 
cordially,  but  did  not  shrink  from  the 
drudgery  of  reading  the  less  interesting 
matter  which  now  and  then.  In  Amer- 
ica at  least,  calls  for  the  attention  of 
editors.  At  the  time,  however,  and  for 
long  afterwards,  Lowell's  life  was  that 
of  a  student  with  the  appetite,  though 
not  the  dulness,  of  the  Dryasdust  He 
mentions  reading  for  twelve  hours  a 
day;  and  only  a  few  friends  penetrated 
to  the  library,  which  suggested  the  ap- 
propriate titles  for  his  later  essays, 
"Among  my  Books"  and  "My  Study 
Windows."  Aided  by  the  consumption 
of  tobacco,  he  read  both  widely  and 
keenly.  He  was  a  fair,  though  not  a 
fully  trained  classical  scholar.  A  year 
spent  In  Germany,  upon  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  professorship,  had  given 
him  considerable  knowledge  of  the 
modem  literature  of  the  country.  He 
had  already  a  minute  acquaintance 
with  old  English  authors.  In  early  days 
he  speaks  of  having  collected  over  a 
thousand    passages    from    Massinger 
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tended  upwards  and  downwards;  he 
became  as  much  at  home  with  Chaucer 
as  with  Emerson  and  Hawthorne.  An 
essay  upon  Dante  was  the  fruit  of 
Italian  studies  extending  over  twenty 
years;  and  his  love  of  Cervantes  had 
made  him,  when  he  went  to  Spain, 
more  familiar  than  the  natives  with  its 
literature.  One  of  the  highest  authori- 
ties upon  early  French  literature  met 
liim,  as  we  happen  to  know,  in  Paris, 
and  found  that  Lowell  could  converse 
with  liim  as  an  equal  in  point  of  infor- 
mation. He  liad  read  everything 
that  had  been  printed  kk  that  depart- 
ment 

He  turned  his  reading  to  account  in 
essays  of  which  we  can  only  regret  that 
there  are  not  more.  Edward  Fitzg^ald, 
in  the  letters  recently  published,  speaks 
of  them  warmly,  and  thinks  him  com- 
parable to  Sainte  Beuve.  Lowell's  pe- 
culiar merits  rather  recall  the  charac- 
teristics of  Fitzgerald  himself— the 
freshness  and  independence  of  Judg- 
ment, which  is  natural  to  a  genuine 
humorist  Sainte  Beuve  has  the  extraor- 
dinary merit  of  persuading  us  that  he 
has  achieved  the  ideal  aim  of  criticism. 
His  estimates  are  ^t  once  so  apprecia- 
tive and  so  impartial  that  we  are  in- 
clined to  take  them  as  definitive,  and 
need  make  no  allowance  for  personal 
prepossessions.  Lowell  has  not  that 
width  and  serenity.  He  shows  us  him- 
self and  his  pet  likings  and  antipathies. 
He  was  never,  for  example,  quite  able 
to  do  Justice  to  the  school  of  Pope,  be- 
cause he  had  imbibed  in  youth  the 
spirit  of  the  Wordsworthlan  revolt 
agalnstthe  poor  eighteenth  century.  But 
so  long  as  a  man's  prejudices  are  thor- 
oughly frank  and  genuine,  and  the  prod- 
uct of  really  strong,  if  partially  mis- 
guided instinct,  they  are  themselves  in- 
structive and  interesting.  It  was  Low- 
ell's merit  that,  though  he  had  read 
with  the  patience  of  an  antiquary,  be 


Spenser  and  Shakespeare  had  become 
personal  friends;  and  a  minute  study 
of  small  details  had  never  blunted  the 
keenness  of  his  interest  In  writing  of 
such  men  he  could  not  avoid  repeating; 
much  that  had  been  said,  but  he  is  al- 
ways as  much  Interested  as  If  he  was 
a  first  discoverer  of  a  neglected  genius. 
The  sincerity  of  his  enjoyment  is  mani- 
fest even  when  it  has  to  struggle 
against  prejudices.  No  critic  has  c9>okeii 
better  of  Dryden's  power,  though  Dry- 
den's  poetry  was  not  of  the  kind  c<m]- 
genial  to  him;  and  his  essay  upon  Car- 
lyle,  though  he  liad  been  repelled  by 
the  prophet's  later  developments,  shows 
abundant  appreciation  of  the  humor 
and  amazing  graphic  force  of  even  the 
"Frederick." 

Perhaps  Lowell  was  weakest  in  the 
criticism  which  sets  forth  a  writer's 
relation  to  the  mental  and  social  devel- 
opment of  his  time.  He  attributes  too 
much  to  the  individual.  Critics  who 
aspire  to  be  philosophical  can  add  the 
necessary  corrections.  Meanwhile,  it 
is  pleasant  to  converse  with  one  who 
is  the  enthusiastic,  though  posthumous 
friend  of  a  great  writer,  and  loves  him 
so  heartily  as  to  make  the  general  spirit 
and  the  smallest  turns  of  language  mu- 
tually illustrative.  Lowell's  humor  is 
too  closely  allied  to  common-sense  to 
allow  him  to  become  extravagant, 
though  he  may  be  now  and  then  a  little 
fanciful.  The  spirit  of  the  criticisms 
Is  shown  still  more  delightfully  perhaps 
in  the  essays  on  his  "Garden  Acquain- 
tance" and  "Winter,"  where  the  lover 
of  books  blends  with  the  lover  of  birds 
and  of  scenery,  and  he  is  comparing 
tastes  with  White  of  Selbome  and 
Cowper  and  Wordsworth,  and  reviving 
the  old  associations  with  country  sights 
and  sounds.  In  New  England,  whatever, 
its  faults,  there  is  plenty  of  snow;  and, 
after  reading  Lowell's  essay,  we  feel 
as  if  no  one  had  ever  before  done  Jus- 


Meanwhile,  Loweirs  quiet  secluaion 
did  not  prevent  him  from  bein^  deeply 
interested  in  the  political  situation  of 
the  time.    He  contributed  essays  to  the 
"Atlantic**  and  to  the  "North  Am^lcan 
Review"— of  which  he  became  editor  in 
1864— which  have  been  collected  in  his 
works.    They  cannot  have  the  same  in- 
terest for  the  English  as  for  the  Ameri- 
can reader.    Lowell  did  not  profess  to 
be  a  political  philosopher  like  Tocque- 
ville  or  the  authors  of  the  "Federalist" 
He  wrote  as  one  "outside  politics,"  in 
the  American  phrase;  and  occasional 
excursions  into  the  region  of  literary 
allusion  show  that  he  was  scarcely  ad- 
dressing a  popular  audience.    The  ar- 
ticles are  in  the  main  a  graVe  and  dig- 
nified  assertion   of   the   great   moral 
principle  which  he  took  to  be  involved 
in  the  struggle  with  the  slave-holding 
States.    The  Union  sentiment  was  now 
the  support  instead  of  the  impediment 
of    abolitionism;    and    Lowell    could 
throw  his  whole  heart  into  the  cause. 
The  main  literary  result  was  the  second 
series   of    ''Biglow    Papers"    and    the 
"Commemoration  Ode."     In  some  re- 
spects   Lowell    hardly    overcame    the 
proverbial  difficulty  of  r^»eating  a  suc- 
cessful hit    Hosea  Biglow  has  become 
rather  diffuse.    The  attacks  upon  the 
policy  of  England  may  be  justifiable, 
and  are  at  least  perfectiy  intelligible, 
from  Lowell's  point  of  view;  but  th^ 
lead  to  argumentation  in  verse  which, 
though  witty  and  vigorous  enough,  has 
not  the  sharp,  pithy  emphasis  of  the  old 
downright  blows.    On  the  other  hand, 
the  papers  incidentally  contain  some  of 
his  best  poetry.    "Sunthin'  in  the  Pas- 
toral Line,"  begins  with  a  picture*  of  a 
New   England   spring.     The   "Yankee 
Idyll,"  in  which  the  case  of  Mason  and 
Slidell  is  argued,  starts  with  a  winter's 
night  ramble;    and  the  singularly  pa- 
thetic lament  over  the  nephews  who 
had  fallen  in  the  war  is  set  in  a  similar 


a  charming  poem  as  **The  Courtin," 
improvised  for  the  first  collection,  he 
could  give  forcible  expression  to  the 
mood  in  which,  while  the  "snowfiakes 
whispered  on  the  pane"  and  gave  a 
charm  to  the  blazing  logs,  his  thoughts 
were  absorbed  by  Qrant  and  Sherman^ 
and  longings  for  a  victorious  peace. 
His  permanent  sentiment  is  given  in 
the  most  impressive  passage  which  he 
ever  wrote:— 

O  strange  New  World  thet  yit  wast 

never  young. 
Whose  youth  from  thee  by  gripin'  need 

was  wrung, 
Brown  foundlin'  o*  the  woods,  whose 

baby-bed  • 
Was   prowled    roun*    by    the    Injun's 

cracklin'  tread. 
An'  who  grew'st  strong  thru  shifts  an' 

wants  an*  pains, 
Nussed  by  stem  men  with  empires  in 

their  brains. 
Who  saw  in  vision  their  young  Ishmel 

strain 
With  each  hard  hand  a  vassal  ocean's 

mane, 
Thou,  skilled  by  Freedom  an'  by  gret 

events 
To  pitch  new  states  as  Old- World  men 

pitch  tents. 
Thou  taught  by  Fate  to  know  Jeho- 
vah's plan. 
That  man's  devices  can't  unmake  a 

man, 
An'  whose  free  latch-strfng  never  was 

drawed  in 
Against  the  poorest  child  of  Adam's 

kin— 
The    grave's    not    dug    where    traitor 

hands  shall  lay 
In   fearful' haste  thy  murdered  corse 

away! 

This  is  the  substance  of  the  sentiment 
expounded  in  the  famous  "Commemor- 
ation Ode."  The  ode  has  been  Judged 
severely  by  critics  who  take  the  purely 
poetical  standard.  It  is  an  instance  of 
the  old-fashioned  "Pindaric  ode,"  intro- 
duced Into  English  by  Cowley;  and, 
besides   being    "formless,"    has    (they 


"cacophonous"  versiflcation.  Lowell 
defended  himself  for  the  plan  by  say- 
ing that  he  deliberately  adopted  it  as 
best  suited  for  recitation,  after  a  good 
deal  of  painful  experience  as  a  listener 
to  the  similar  performances  popular  in 
America.  It  was  written,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  fine  passage  upon  Lin- 
coln, in  two  days  of  strong  excitement 
His  apology  indicates  the  true  criterion. 
It  is  on  the  border-line  between  poetry 
and  rhetoric;  and  the  critic  who  reads 
it  in  his  study,  as  poetry  is  generally 
tead  now,  may  find  that  it  falls  at 
times  below  the  higher  level  of  poetic 
Inspiration  towards  that  wliich  is  ap- 
propriate to  a  public  meeting.  And  yet 
.a  poem  which  has  been  accepted  by  a 
nation  as  the  worthy  utterance  of  its 
patriotic  feelings  has  better  credentials 
than  any  that  can  be  given  by  the  liter- 
ary authority.  We  must  humbly  con- 
fess, at  any  rate,  to  be  unable  to  read 
it  without  admitting  its  singular  power, 
to  whatever  particular  class  of  litera- 
ture it  may  be  assignable.  The  loftier 
passages,  such  as  that  in  which  he 
speaks  of  the  martyrs  to  the  cause, 
seem  to  us  to  be  genuine  poetry,  and 
of  a  very  high  order.  Anyhow,  it  has 
the  fervor  and  glow  of  deep  feeling 
which  makes  technical  objections  ap- 
peal irrelevant  and  unworthy. 

The  Intense  patriotic  feeling  which 
animated  the  ode  was  destined  to  n 
serious  shock.  In  a  letter  written  a 
few  years  later,  Lowell  says  that  "love 
of  country  is"  in  his  "very  blood  and 
bones."  "If  I  am  not  an^  American, 
who  ever  was?"  He  was  defending 
himself  for  some  lines  called  "The 
World's  Fair,"  in  which  he  had  spo- 
lEen  indignantly  of  certain  familiar 
abuses. 

He  suggested  that  Americans  should 
exhibit,  as  specimens  of  their  own  in- 
vention, their  civil  service,  their  State 
legislatures  and  "Bings,"  with  high 
ofllclals  shaiing  the  plunder.     Revela- 


hlm  during  Grant  s  second  administra- 
tion, and  he  had  been  taunted  with  the 
failure  of  democracy  during  a  visit  to 
Europe.  In  early  days  he  had  attributed 
such  symptoms,  not  to  democracy,  but 
to  that  subservience  to  the  slave^wn- 
ing  Interest  which  had  weakened  the 
moral  sense  of  American  statesmen. 
That  evil  abolished,  the  true  American 
was  to  reveal  himself,  and  be  independ- 
ent In  spirit  as  in  politics. 

We  need  not  here  discuss  the  true 
significance  of  the  case.  To  Lowell  it 
seemed  due,  partly  at  least,  to  the  sub- 
mergence of  the  New  Englander  by  the 
importation  of  foreign  pauperism.  His 
early  impressions,  he  says,  had  been 
received  is).  a  community  "the  most 
virtuous,  he  believed,  that  ever  ex- 
isted." His  democratic  Instinct  was  n 
natural  outcome  of  the  old  Puritanism 
and  the  social  conditions.  Jefferson,  as 
he  incidentally  remarks,  had  superim- 
posed upon  this  native  product  the  ab< 
stract  doctrines  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  The  New  Englander, 
like  his  English  ancestors,  was  a  prac- 
tical man,  holding  to  precedent  and 
tradition,  and  objecting  to  being  taxed, 
on  the  obvious  ground  that  he  liked  to 
know  what  was  to  be  done  with  his 
money.  The  homespun  democrat  ac- 
cepted for  the  time  the  doctrine  of  the 
"rights  of  man,"  as  it  led  to  the  same 
conclusion  for  the  moment;  and  Lowell 
could  speak  of  the  Declaration  (Ben- 
tham*s  "hodge-podge  of  al>surdltles")  as 
proposing  "for  the  first  time  to  embody 
Christianity  in  human  laws."  Yet  his 
inborn  Yankee  shrewdness  led  him  to 
condemn  a  priori  theories,  and  to  admit 
that,  even  democracy  was  an  experi- 
ment to  be  Judged  by  its  results.  He 
had  a  strong  conservative  sentiment, 
and  the  contempt  of  a  humorist  for  the 
fine  phrases  which  flattered  the  meaner 
self-complacency  of  his  countrymen. 
To  himself.  Indeed,  he  always  remained 
a  convinced  democrat.    In  the  address 


1884,  he  showed  admirable  tact  In  dis- 
cussing the  point  under  the  eyes  of 
Englishmen  on  one  side,  and  Ameri- 
cans, rather  suspicious  of  his  patriot- 
ism, on  the  other.  He  spoke,  however, 
with  obvious  sincerity.  He  was  too 
buoyant  in  temperament  to  be  a  pessi- 
mist, and,  while  admitting  certain 
weaknesses  of  the  American  system, 
held  that  the  sound  common-sense  of 
his  countrymen  would  enable  them  to 
"worry  through"  in  good  time.  The 
American  constitution  would  endure, 
as  he  told  Guizot,  so  long  as  '*the  ideas 
of  its  founders  remained  dominant." 
The  '"ideas,"  he  added,  included  the 
**traditions  of  their  race  in  government 
and  morals";  and  the  traditions,  no 
doubt,  were  pretty  fully  represented  by 
Parson  Willow  and  Hoeea  Biglow. 

Lowell's  denunciation  of  scandals 
and  his  interest  in  civil  service  reform 
led  incidentally  to  his  being  appointed 
a  presidential  elector,  and  to  his  re- 
ceiving the  mission  to  Spain  and  after- 
wards to  tliis  country.  The  United 
Sta tee  have  doneusthe  honor  of  sending 
us  representatives  qualified  by  literary 
as  well  as  by  political  eminence;  and 
Lowell  was  certainly  among  the  most 
acceptable.  Enough  is  given  in  the 
"Life"  to  show  that  the  position  had 
its  difficulties.  Gentlemen  who  claimed 
to  be  both  Irish  patriots  and  American 
citizens  gave  him  a  good  deal  of 
trouble;  and  when  he  could  not  take 
their  view  of  the  question,  he  was  ac- 
cused of  "sickening  sycophancy"  to  a 
wily  aristocracy.  To  the  English  min- 
istry, at  least,  he  did  not  appear  to  err 
in  the  sycophantic  direction.  His 
American  susceptibilities  were  ejisily 
aroused;  and  in  society  he  was  ready 
to  take  up  the  cudgels  for  America 
even  upon  questions  where  he  was  sen- 
sible of  a  weak  side  in  iiis  case.  Low- 
ell, in  fact,  was  often  irritated  by  what 
he  called  "a  certain  condescension  in 
foreigners."    The  amusing  essay  with 


even  in  his  serious  poetry  show  the 
feeling  rather  too  strongly  for  English 
tastes.  We  may  forgive  him  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  partly  due  to  his 
affection  for  the  old  race.  In  his  youth 
he  had  told  his  countrymen  that  they 
had  "a  mental  and  physical  stoop  of 
their  shoulders."  They  accepted  a  posi- 
tion of  inferiority.  But,  when  they  had 
fairly  claimed  equality,  it  was  the  more 
annoying  that  Englishmen  should  still 
take  them  to  be  in  the  old  provincial 
position.  He  wished  for  a  friendly  feel- 
ing founded  on  mutual  respect;  and 
few  men  have  done  more  to  cultivate 
the  desired  sentiment  An  admirable 
public  speaker  and  a  charming  conver- 
sationalist, he  was  a  living  proof  that 
the  descendants  of  the  old  Puritans 
could  preserve  their  homely  sagacity 
and  yet  take  the  highest  social  and  lit- 
erary polish.  He  was  not  less  the  Hosea 
Biglow  that  he  could  be  thoroughly  at 
home  in  the  most  cultivated  European 
Circles.  Franklin  had  shown  the 
charms  of  republican  simplicity  to  the 
courtiers  of  Louis  XVI;  and  Lowell 
played  a  somewhat  similar  part  among 
modem  Englishmen.  His  strong  per- 
sonal affections  and  his  hearty  appre- 
ciation of  many  chamra  of  the  old  home 
almost  naturalized  him  in  spirit,  though 
he  was  not  sufficiently  naturalized  in 
law  to  be  admitted  to  the  Rectorship  of 
St  Andrew's. 

Lowell's  persona]  career  was  sad- 
dened during  these  years  by  the  illness 
of  his  wife,  which  led  to  her  death  just 
before  his  mission  ended  in  1885.  He 
returned  to  America,  where  his  daugh- 
ter and  grandchildren  were  still  living, 
and  whither  he  was  called  by  other  ties 
stronger  than  those  which  drew  him  to 
England.  He  came  in  succeeding  sum- 
mers to  visit  favorite  English  scenes, 
especially  Whitby,  and  to  keep  up  the 
warm  friendships  which  he  had 
formed.  A  fatal  Illness  began  to  show 
Itself  in  the  spring  of  1890,  and  after 
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much  suffering,  bcnrne  with  undaunted 
cheerfulness,  and  solaced  by  his  old 
literary  enthusiasms,  he  died  on  12th 
August,  1891.  The  strongest  Impression 
made  by  reading  the  letters  will  per- 
haps be  due  to  the  personal  character- 
istics—to  the  admirable  simplicity, 
warmth  of  heart,  and  courageous  buoy- 
ancy of  a  wholesome  and  vigorous  na- 
ture. Lowell  had,  as  became  a  humor- 
ist, quaint  crotchets,  such  as  a  passion 
for  discovering  that  every  remarkable 
person  had  an  infusion  of  Jewish  blood 
in  his  veins.  That  theory,  and  his  skill 
in  showing  that  every  so-called  "Ameri- 
canism'* was  sanctioned  by  early  Eng- 
lish authorities,  afforded  him  opportun- 
ities for  exerting  all  his  knowledge  and 
ingenuity.  Such  little  oddities  only  gave 
zest  to  his  talk  and  occasional  play  to 
a  certain  amusing  pugnacity.  Nobody 
could  have  been  a  warmer  or  more 
steadfast  friend,  or  have  borne  the  sor- 
rows of  life  more  simply  and  gallantly: 
Of  Lowell's  services  to  letters  thus 
much  may  be  said.  He  did  not  achieve 
one  of  those  masterpieces  which  be- 
come permanent  monuments  of  a  na- 
tional literature.  He  did  not  rival  Emer- 
son as  the  revealer  of  a  new  philosophi- 
cal  aspect  to  his  countrymen.  But  he 
did  something  towards  solving  the 
problem  from  which  he  started— to 
show  how  his  countrymen  might  cease 
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to  be  ••provincial"  in  the  narrower 
sense,  and  yet  retain  the  qualities 
which  had  been  associated  with  the  old 
provincial  peculiaritiesi.  In  the  vast 
evolution  of  a  new  society  which  has 
taken  place  in  America  since  Lowell's 
birth,  the  New  England  element  has 
become  relatively  less  important  by  the 
introduction  of  so  many  races  which  do 
not  share  its  traditions.  Still  it  has 
had  an  immense  influence  upon  the 
whole  mass,  and  must  always  be 
reckoned  as  one  of  its  main  ccHistitu- 
ents.  What  Lowell  more  or  less  did 
in  all  his  activities,  was  to  extricate 
the  finer  creed  of  his  forefathers  from 
its  coarser  and  more  obsolete  surround- 
ings, and  to  apply  the  sturdy  sagacity 
and  strong  moral  sense,  the  shrewd 
humor  and  deep,  if  limited,  feeling  of 
the  old  Puritan  to  the  problems  of  his 
day.  These  qualities,  he  held,  would 
enable  them  to  guide  the  inevitable 
democratic  tendencies  into  the  paths 
of  downright  honesty  and  sound  com- 
mon-sense, and  encounter  the  dang«*8 
of  political  and  social  materialism  that 
threaten  the  faith  in  plain  living  and 
high  thinking.  We  must  hope  that  his 
trust  in  the  substantial  soundness  of 
his  people  will  be  Justified.  At  any 
rate  he  did  his  best  in  his  time  to  sup- 
port the  cause  of  upright  and  elevated 
a  miration. 


WITH  THE  EYES  OF  YOUTH. 


The  writer  of  these  lines  has  seen  a 
few  things  here  and  there— the  rose- 
white  dawn  awakening  over  Venice— 
the  blue-black  waves  of  the  Euxine 
thundering  along  to  the  neck  of  the 
Bosphorus— the  red  sunsets  of  Egypt— 
the  glamour  of  the  moonlight  irradiat- 
ing the  domes  and  minarets  of  Stam- 


boul— but  never,  never,  never,  has  he 
seen  anything  so  beautiful  and  wonder- 
ful as  a  neglected  little  bit  of  cc^pice 
lying  Just  outside  an  insignificaot  Scotch 
village.  For  he  was  town  bom  and  town 
bred;  and  when,  as  a  small  boy,  he  was 
suddenly  projected  Into  the  country, 
and  left  to  roam  about  pretty  much  at 
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nis  own  wiJi,  toe  worm  seemea  crowa- 
«d  with  mysteries  and  surprises  and  be- 
wilderments. 

For  example,  in  a  town  a  rabbit  Is  a 
•commonplace  object,  hung  up  in  front 
of  a  poulterer's  shop:  it  is  an  •entirely 
different  thing  when  a  brown  living 
<;reat lire—looking  for  one  thrHIhig  mo- 
ment about  as  big  as  thirty  thousand 
•elephant»-HspringB  suddenly  from  be- 
neath your  feet  and  bolts  f«r  Its  bur- 
row: then  the  heart  jumps  and  the 
whole  frame  trembler.  But  the  great 
feature  of  this  wood,  or  coppice,  in  the 
•spring-time,  was  the  extraordinary 
translucent  shimmertng  greenness  of 
the  foliage— the  beeches  be3ng  our  es- 
pecial favorites,  because  we  coUld  climb 
up  the  smooth  stems,  and  go  out  and 
still  further  out  on  one  of  the  branches 
until  the  slightest  motion  produced  an 
np-and-down  8wa3ring  very  much  like 
what  is  expertenced  In  the  bow  of  a 
sailing-boat  facing  a  heavy  sea— which 
'some  people  enjoy,  and  whicfh  some 
other  people  do  not  seem  quite  so  much 
to  enjoy.  And  of  course  we  ate  the 
young  beech-leaves,  and  declared  to 
«ach  other  that  they  were  good;  just 
as  we  professed  to  Hke  the  young  tips 
of  the  hawthorn  hedges— and  that  is 
about  the  bitterest  food  ever  ohewed 
by  boy  or  donkey. 

However,  to  come1)a<5k  to  the  wllder- 
itess  of  greenwood  and  sunlight.  It  was 
here  I  first  discovered  a  bhrd's  nest— to 
my  own  intense  amazement:  In  fact  I 
was  so  alarmed  by  the  sudden  scurry- 
ing away  of  the  mother  bird  that  1 
stood  stock  still,  thus  enabling  an  older 
lad  (who  knew  the  laws  of  the  game)  to 
i*ush  forward  and  touch  the  nest  with 
his  finger,  and  call  out  "First  pick!"— 
which  meams  that  the  discoverer  claims 
his  first  choice  of  the  younglings. 

This  was  not  quite  playing  fair,  for  I 
had  found  the  nest,  and  directed  his  at- 
tention to  it,  but  it  was  nothing  like 
what  followed  a  few  days  afterwards. 
For  I  had  been  invited  to  the  wedding 


ot  n  larmer  wno  uvea  two  or  tnree 
miles  further  south;  and  as  the  festivi- 
ties were  of  an  all-night  character,  they 
had  small  attraction)  for  me,  so  I  went 
to  bed  early,  and  got  up  early,  roaming 
about  as  usual.  What  was  my  delight 
to  find  that  the  ploughman,  who  was 
the  great  vocalist  of  this  country-side, 
had  never  gone  to  bed  at  all,  but  was 
DOW  at  his  work,  T^iile  he  regaled  him* 
8^  with  snatches  of  song,  sung  in  a 
high  and  clear  tenor  voice. 

And  now  it  was  the  charms  of  Annie 
Laurie  that  he  chanted,  and  again  it 
was  the  sorrows  and  sad  fate  of  Prince 
Charlie,  and  yet  again  it  was  the  syl- 
van beauties  of  Oraigiebum  Wood;  but 
generally,  (if  memory  serves)  he  came 
back  to  an  Irish  song  which  perhaps  is 
still  known  as  **The  Bose  of  Tralee." 
The  theme  is  familiar.  The  young 
man,  while  taking  good  care  to  par- 
ticularize the  outward  and  physical  at- 
tractioos  of  the  young  lady  whom  he 
celebrates,  hastens  to  assert  that  it  was 
not  these  that  drew  him  towards  her. 

Oh,  no,  *twas  the  truth  in  her  eye  ever 

beaming 
That  made  me  love  Mary,  the  "Rose  of 

Tralee." 

The  accuracy  of  this  quotation  Is  not 
guaranteed.  And  following  the  clear 
tones  of  his  tencnr  voice,  I  might  have 
been  entranced  away  into  the  wild- 
wood,  like  the  Monk  Felix  of  The 
Golden  Legend^  only  that  the  plough- 
share had  to  be  turned  at  the  end  of 
the  field;  and  just  at  the  same  moment 
there  was  a  terrific  tumult,  as  of  the 
bursting  of  a  bombshell,  immediately 
behind  my  head.  I  wheeled  round.  I 
saw,  not  only  the  departing  blackbird, 
but  also  her  nest  in  the  hedge;  and 
when,  with  some  apprehensive  nerv- 
ousness, I  went  to  explore,  behold 
there  were  four  young  "blackles"  gaz- 
ing at  me  from  out  of  the  almost  hid- 
den sanctuary  among  the  leaves. 

It  was  the  last  1  ever  saw  of  them. 


my  great  secret  to  a  farm-youth,  and  I 
even  had  the  indiscretion  to  bring  him 
along  to  the  precise  spot  and  show 
him  the  nest  Something  must  have 
told  me  that  this  was  an  unwise  pro- 
ceeding; because  subsequently,  during 
the  day,  I  sought  him  out  and  ex- 
plained to  him  that  for  myself  I  did 
not  want  the  young  blackbirds,  but 
that  I  was  anxious  they  should  be  left 
alone.  I  also  gave  him  a  penny  on  his 
solemn  promise  not  to  reveal  the  where- 
abouts of  the  nest. 

He  was  a  scoundrel  of  the  deepest  dye. 
When  I  went  along  in  the  afternoon— 
cautiously  and  at  a  distance— to  see  if 
the  young  brood  were  secure  imder  the 
ministrations  of  their  mother,  I  found 
that  all  of  them  had  been  taken  and 
the  nest  ruthlessly  destroyed.  From 
that  moment  my  faith  in  human  nature 
departed;  and  I  have  never  spoken  to 
a  farm-lad  since. 

All  the  same,  it  was  about  this  time 
I  somehow  became  possessed  of  a  bird 
of  my  own— a  strange-looking  fowl,  that 
not  one  of  the  youths  of  the  village 
could  identify  as  belonging  to  any 
known  species.  He  was  a  big.  gaunt, 
half-fledged  creature,  with  staring  eyes, 
and  a  portentous  yellow  bill,  and  his 
sole  notion  in  life  seemed  to  be  to  keep 
that  yellow  bill  open  until  it  was 
stuffed  full  of  "drummock,"  which  is  a 
decoction  of  oat-meal  and  water. 

He  was  a  most  disappointing  play- 
mate. He  never  even  tried  to  sing. 
There  was  no  responsive  recognition  in 
the  goggle  eyes;  there  was  nothing  but 
the  eternally  gaping  beak,  asking  to  be 
fed  from  morning  till  night.  His  des- 
tiny overtook  him.  Drummodl  was  his 
ruin— or  rather  overeating.  He  must 
have  died  of  gout  In  the  end  the  nn* 
classified  beast  passed  away;  and  there 
were  not  many  tears  shed  over  his  loss; 
for  we  could  only  associate  him  with 
unlimited  drummock. 

Far  dSfferent  was  It  with  the  bright. 


taught  to  eat  out  of  her  baud  and  fol- 
low her  about;  he  was  an  object  of  gen- 
eral interest  and  admiration.  More 
than  once  a  stranger  has  stopped  to 
watch  the  spry  little  Jackie  trotting 
after  his  mistress  as  she  went  along  the 
road,  has  courteously  raised  his  hat 
and  inquired  whether  so  intelligent  & 
small  creature  was  to  be  bought.  But 
Jackie  was  not  to  be  bought,  Jackie 
was  not  a  purchasable  commodity. 

Besides,  how  was  Jackie's  affection 
to  be  transferred?  No  money  could 
buy  that  result  of  long  training  and 
natural  disposition;  as  soon  as  he  found 
himself  not  in  his  own  accustomed^ 
home,  among  familiar  people,  he  would 
have  taken  to  himself  wings  and  fled 
out  into  the  wilds. 

Alas!  to  Jackie  also  the  end  came. 
He  was  accidentally  trodden  upon,  in 
the  dark;  and  notwithstanding  that  the 
most  loving  care  was  lavished  on  him, 
he  never  rallied;  poor  Jackie's  life  was 
gone  forever. 

Next  day  the  boys  in  the  village  schooJ 
were  startled  by  an  apparition;  it  was 
my  sister,  who  boldly  marched  up  to 
the  schoolmaster's  desk  (the  fact  th&t 
the  schoolmaster  was  also  our  landlord 
may  have  had  something  to  do  with  this 
unheard-of  temerity)  and  asked  that  I 
should  be  allowed  to  go  out  with  her 
for  half-an-hour.  Permission  was 
granted— though  I  thought  the  heavens 
would  fall  upon  us  for  this  infringement 
of  all  rules  and  regulations.  And  there 
in  the  garden,  close  up  by  the  hedge,  I 
was  shown  the  carefully  made  grave 
of  our  poor  little  Jack;  and  at  the  head 
of  the  small  space  an  upright  slate  had 
been  inserted  In  the  soil;  and  on  the 
slate  had  been  inscribed  a  few  words 
recording  his  many  qualities  and  viiv 
tues.  We  ne'er  shall  look  upon  his  like 
again. 

By  the  way,  that  garden  was  another 
wonderland  of  marvels;  a  beneflcent 
feature  of  It  was  that  It  permitted  one 
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to  escape  unseen  into  the  forest-land. 
You  had  only  to  go  away  down  to  the 
foot  of  it,  then  get  under  and  through 
a  hawthorn  hedge,  then  hop  from  one 
to  the  other  of  the  stepping-stones  in 
the  burn,  then  acrosa  a  wide  meadow, 
then  scramble  over  a  wall,  and  you 
found  yourself  in  a  hushed  and  silent 
plantation  of  young  larches. 

And  perhaps,  by  appointment,  a  com- 
panion might  be  found  lurking  under 
this  wall;  and  supposing  he  had  brought 
with  him  that  formidable-looking  thing, 
a  "horse-pistol"— that  is  to  say,  a  cav- 
alry pistol  of  the  flint-strikimg  timeth- 
why,  then,  the  mysterious  and  enchant- 
ing process  of  loading  might  begin  in 
this  safe  shelter;  first  the  charge  ot 
gunpowder,  well  shaken  down  to  the 
bottom  of  the  barrel,  next  a  wad,  next 
a  charge  of  shot,  and  again  a  wad,  fi- 
nally a  careful  priming  warranted  to 
keep  dry. 

Then  would  these  two  poachers,  slow* 
ly  and  breathlessly,  sneak  away 
through  the  awe-inspiring  stillness  of 
the  bushes,  whispering  to  each  otheF, 
and  pretending  every  second  moment 
that  they  could  descry  something— a 
pheasant— a  hare— perhaps  even  a  ro^ 
deer.  And  every  now  and  again  the 
pistol  would  be  discharged  at  some 
imaginary  object  in  the  underwood, 
and  a  legend  would  have  to  be  con- 
cocted on  the  spot  about  the  kind  of 
creature  that  had  escaped  destruction 
by  just  one-fifteenth  of  an  inch. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  never  killed 
anything— not  even  ourselves;  we  never 
saw  a  hare  or  a  pheasant;  nor  yet  a 
gamekeeper,  who  ought  to  have  been 
attracted  by  our  repeated  explosions; 
but  these  furtive  stalkings  through  the 
greenwood  had  an  inexpressible  fasci- 
nation. There  were  other  and  wilder 
delights  in  this  countryside  of  magic; 
but  they  must  be  dealt  with  later  on. 

It  was  an  ever-memorable  day  when 
there  arrived  an  enormous  kite  (a  kite 
was  usually  called  a  'draigon*  in  those 
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parts)  which  had  been  sent  out  to  me 
by  a  good  friend  who  had  taken  the 
trouble  to  make  it  himself;  and  the 
great  sise  of  the  dralgon,  its  weight, 
the  length  and  variegated  colors  of  its 
tail,  and  the  huge  ball  of  twine  that  ac« 
companied  the  whole,  produced  a  pro- 
found impression  on  the  district,  or  at 
least  on  the  younger  inhabitants  thereof » 

But  such  is  the  irony  of  life:  when^ 
afternoon  after  afternoon,  one  had 
summoned  one*s  comrades  and  had  the 
unwieldy  draigon  carried  out  to  an  ad- 
jacent meadow,  we  discovered  that  It 
entirely  failed  to  fulfil  the  purpose  of 
its  existence.  We  would  set  it  up  on 
end,  and  afilx  the  cord,  and  try  to  raise 
it  against  the  wind,  but  it  simply  fell 
flat  on  its  face,  like  a  woman  in  a  faJnt, 
until  there  came  the  never-to-be  for^ 
gotten  monning. 

There  was  a  fresh  northerly  breese; 
and  we  were  having  one  more  try. 
Then  all  of  a  sudden  the  hitherto  inert 
draigon  seemed  to  acquire  life;  when 
we  heaved  it  up  from  the  ground  It 
gradually  rose  and  receded  from  us; 
as  we  quickly  paid  out  the  line  it  was 
still  rising  and  rising,  until  one  began 
to  fear  it  might  smash  itself  amongst 
the  chimney-pots  of  the  cottages. 

Nothing  of  the  kind!  It  soared  stead- 
ily higher  and  higher,  sailing  far  above 
the  cottages,  and  beyond  the  gardens, 
and  beyond  the  unseen  fields,  until  it 
was  a  mere  brown  speck  In  the 
sky,  while  the  deUcious  strain  on 
the  Une  was  Just  about  all  we 
could  manage.  Indeed,  to  try  what 
that  strain  was,  I  tied  the  end  of  the 
cord  round  the  waist  of  a  very  small 
boy,  and  asked  him  if  he  could  hold  his 
ground.  He  could  not  He  was  slowly 
being  hauled  onward,  a  miniature 
Ganymede— when  we  had  to  rush  to  his 
rescue,  and  unloosen  him  from  his 
bonds.  Ah  me!  it  was  during  this  dis- 
entangling business  that  some  mishi^> 
must  have  occurred. 

When  we  turned,  we  found  that  the 
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scendlng  from  the  silver-white  skies. 
We  palled  and  palled,  to  awaken  the 
dralgon  to  a  sense  of  its  duty;  but  the 
he&8t  failed  to  respond;  on  the  coatrarj, 
;it  gradually  and  steadily  and  remorse- 
lessly sank  to  earth;  and  still  we  pulled 
«jid  pulled,  in  some  wild  forlorn  hope 
of  getting  it  to  rise  again. 

And  then  the  horror  of  the  situation 
liroke  upon  us.  The  draigon  was  doubt- 
less lying  In  some  distant  field,  and  we 
had  been  hauling  it,  face  downward, 
over  stones  and  brambles  and  other  ob- 
stacles. So,  with  shaking  hearts^  we 
ran  off  and  passed  by  the  cottages,  and 
pursued  our  way  down  the  gardens, 
and  Jumped  or  splashed  across  the 
"bum,  and  got  out  on  the  meadow,  in 
search  of  the  thread  of  a  line  that 
would  show  us  where  our  wounded  kite 
\iras  lying. 

Well,  when  at  last  we  made  the  dls- 
•covery,  there  never  was  such  a  tragic 
sight.  The  great  brown  draigon  was 
ell  despoiled— lying  in  rags  and  tatter- 
while  the  long  tail  had  been  almost  en* 
tirely  robbed  of  its  fancy  colors. 

There  was  silence  for  a  time,  in  con- 
templation of  this  melancholy  spec- 
tacle. And  then  each  one  began  eager- 
ly to  assure  the  other  that  it  could  ea- 
sily be  mended  up.  Why  not— with 
paste  and  sheets  of  paper?  The  cane- 
work  had  not  been  much  damaged. 
Oh,  yes,  we  assured  ourselves  (or  pre- 
tended to  assure  ourselves),  we  should 
8oon  have  the  mighty  draigon  again 
mounting  into  the  skies. 

And  yet  it  was  rather  a  silent  pro- 
cesirion  that  carried  the  bedraggled 
kite  towards  the  village.  We  had  in- 
ward qualms.  To  each  other  we  were 
confident;  but  each  one  in  his  own 
mind  was  not  so  confident.  Of  course, 
when  we  got  home,  we  set  about  re- 
pairing damages  with  such  small  skill 
as  we  had;  and  eventually  the  big 
draigon  was  tinkered  up  In  a  fashion. 


once  more  taken  out  into  the  meadow. 

Anxiously  we  waited  for  the  first 
performance.  There  was  no  perform- 
ance, ^nie  creature  lay  flat  on  its  face; 
and  each  time  we  hoisted  it  into  the  air, 
to  give  it  a  chance  of  the  favoring 
breeze,  it  simply  fell  down  again,  and 
lay  prone  on  the  grass.  Antaeus  would 
not  rebound.  He  had  shown  us  what 
he  could  do,  in  one  remarkable  and  his- 
torical flight,  and  now  he  would  not 
move. 

We  tried  all  the  tricks  we  knew— get- 
ting up  on  walls  or  trees  to  fling  him 
into  the  air  and  giving  him  a  good  send- 
oflT;  but  nothing  was  of  any  avail;  down 
he  would  come  flat  on  his  face,  and  re- 
fuse to  stir. 

What  flnally  became  of  the  great 
brown  draigon  I  cannot  remember.  It 
seemed  to  pass  out  of  our  existence. 
Probably  we  gave  it  to  the  smaller 
boys— to  torture  them  with  vain  hopes 
and  useless  experiments. 

But  the  concentration  of  interest  and 
mystery  in  this  magical  neighborhood 
was  a  small,  gloomy,  sombre  tarn  set 
deep  tn  the  woods,  and  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Water  Hole.  It  was  so 
deep  set  in  the  woods  that  never  a 
breath  of  wind  stirred  its  black  sur- 
face;  and  the  belief  prevalent  in  the 
district  was  that  this  secluded  small 
lake  was  bottomless,  and  therefore  a 
place  to  be  shunned.  In  fact,  when 
any  one  of  us  made  an  expedition  to 
this  haunted  mere,  it  was  by  round- 
about ways,  as  if  one  were  afraid  of 
being  seen;  and  if  one  spoke  to  one's 
companion,  it  was  in  a  low  tone,  so  con- 
scious were  we  of  the  brooding  silence 
of  the  unfrequented  place. 

But  what  hobgoblin  stories  of  the  bot- 
tomless pit  could  deter  boys  from  in- 
vading its  sanctuary  when  it  was 
known  that  perch  inhabited  the  sullen 
waters?  Nay,  one  could  see  them— the 
atrlped  bodies  of  them  could  be 
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moving  through  the  clear  deeps,  and 
taking  very  little  heed  of  anything  hap- 
pening on  the  banks.  Now  "bobbing** 
for  perch  is  not  an  exciting  form  of 
tingling,  but  how  often  its  mild  Joys 
brought  us  to  the  tarn. 

In  those  days  we  had  no  seyenteen- 
foot  spllt-cane  rods  with  elaborate 
tackle  to  match;  we  had  to  select  a  stiff 
willow  wand,  and  trim  tt  carefully,  and 
attach  a  line  (I  fear  the  line  waa  usu- 
ally and  surreptitiously  purloioied  from 
the  cord  belonging  to  the  now  discred- 
ited and  discarded  draigon),  at  the  foot 
of  the  line  being  a  hook,  artfully  dis- 
guised in  a  bit  of  hardly-kneaded  paste. 
Then,  when  everything  was  ready,  we 
sallied  forth;  we  opened  the  ^^rboden 
gate  leading  Into  the  meadows;  we 
passed  the  disused  coal-pit-— (now,  is  it 
possible  for  any  human  being  to  pass 
a  disused  coal-pit  without  hearing  a 
stone  into  it,  to  Usten  to  the  long  trun- 
dle—trundle— ending  in  a  splash  that 
told  of  unknown  waters?)— and  then 
we  slunk  down  again  into  tlie  valley 
carying  our  fishing  rods  very  low. 

Why  there  should  have  been  this  con- 
cealment, or  pretended  ccmcealment,  it 
is  hard  to  say.  The  Water  Hole  was 
never  fished,  for  there  was  nothing  in 
It  but  ^ose  perch,  not  attractive  to  an 
nngler;  the  surrounding  woods  were 
never  visited  by  any  sportsman,  so 
that  we  could  hardly  be  accused  of  tres- 
passing; and  we  had  no  dog  with  us, 
so  that  we  could  not  disturb  the  game, 
if  any.  Perhaps  the  secret  was  that 
the  elder  folk  of  the  village  had  im- 
pressed on  the  younger  folk  the  ex- 
treme danger  of  going  near  the  Water 
Hole. 

The  sides  were  so  steep  that  a  single 
false  step  meant  a  plunge  into  the  bot- 
tomless pit.  No  rescue  was  possible. 
No  cries  could  be  heard.  You  would 
dimply  splash  about  in  the  horrible 
black  tarn  until  death  swallowed  you 
up.    Now  these  were  sound  and  sensi- 


ble reasons  for  our  not  going;  they 
were  also  the  reasons  that*  compelled 
us  to  go. 

All  the  same  the  wisdom  of  the  an- 
cientry was  nearly  being  Justified  on 
one  striking  occasion.  My  companion 
on  this  expedition  was  a  youth  named 
Andrew  (he  was  named  Andrew,  but 
he  was  really  called  Anra),  and  when 
we  had  passed  by  the  echoing  old  coal- 
pit, and  down>  by  the  meadows,  and 
were  well  out  of  sight  of  the  village, 
we  shouldered  our  rods  with  much 
pomp  and  bravado.  Catching  fish  is 
not  everything;  it  is  the  noble  endeavor 
that  enchants.  And  so  we  got  on 
through  the  woods  and  reached  the  pre- 
cipitous slopes  of  the  Water  Hole. 

Certainly  the  perch  were  there;  we 
could  see  their  striped  backs  moving 
hither  and  thither;  nor  did  they  appear 
to  take  much  notice  of  us,  except~Sat 
they  gradually  moved  a  littie  way 
further  out  Our  protracted  efforts  to 
inveigle  them,  either  with  paste  or  with 
worm,  were  in  vain;  and  so  one  of  these 
anglers,  not  having  the  true  sports- 
man^s  instinct  within  him,  laid  aside 
his  rod,  and  began  to  clamber  up  the 
bank  in  search  of  nests. 

In  that  direction  he  was  rewarded, 
for  he  found  one  quite  close  by,  with 
three  gaping  young  ones  in  it  He  was 
patientiy  endeavoring  to  induce  them 
to  eat  a  littie  bit  of  paste,  as  a  whet  for 
the  dinner  their  moth^  would  be 
bringing  them  in  the  course  of  the  day, 
when— 

When  there  was  an  appalling  crash 
behind;  and  tumincr  round,  one's  star- 
tled gaze  beheld  Anra  in  the  Water 
Hole,  face  upward,  and  kicking  out  his 
legs  with  might  and  main,  to  keep  him- 
self afloat  He  had  attempted  to  reach 
the  slowly  retreating  perch  by  clamber- 
ing out  on  an  alder  branch;  he  had 
missed  his  footing;  and  had  gone  head- 
long into  the  water. 

What  was  to  be  done?   The  worst  of 
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1>e  mnkin^  for  the  middle  of  thlB  soli- 
tary mere,  lusteBcl  of  returning  to  the 
bank.  I  yelled  to  Mm  to  come  Mck; 
It  Ts-n&  all  I  could  do— fof  h%  CQuLd  swlra 
and  I  could  notj  aad  seeing  that  these 
frftntle  counsels  were  of  no  at  all,  I  fled 
away  to  the  viHage,  with  the  des- 
perate cry  "Andrew*s  In  the  Water 
Holel" 

Then  there  was  a  turmoil,  the  men 
»eArching  for  ropes,  the  womeD  for  cor- 
dials; and  presently  a  small  crowd  was 
runalBg  swiftly  across  the  meadows 
with  some  wild  hope  that  the  drowning 
lad  might  still  he  saved.  Well,  when 
they  got  to  the  Water  Hole,  there  was 
Anra  standing  on  the  grass  in  front  of 
them,  a  pitiable  epectEjele,  bonnetless, 
and  dripping  from  head  to  foot  He 
was  too  paralyzed  and  frightened  to 
run  away;  but  the  moment  he  had  come 
ashore  he  had  made  haste  to  hide  his 
fishing-rod. 

And  now  be  was  being  severely  que^- 
tloned.  What  had  he  been  about? 
How  dared  he  go  near  so  dangerous  a 
place?  The  men  were  angry  (through 
having  been  called  away  from  their 
work,  and  talked  about  giving  him  a 
taste  of  the  rede's  end;  the  women  were 
more  sympathetic,  and  said,  "Poor  iad^ 
poor  lad,  come  away  home  now  and  get 
some  dry  things  pnt  on  you/'    And  so 

Tlie  fbrtQlftitlj    Rcrlew. 


escorted  back  by  the  poMsc  €omitatus. 

As  for  the  present  writer,  as  soon  at 
these  people  were  well  out  of  sight,  he 
went  quickly  and  sought  out  both  rods, 
and  put  them  into  a  twtter  place  of  con^ 
cealment  For  of  course  we  were  com- 
ing back  to  the  Water  Hole.  It  was  in- 
erltable.  The  brindled  perch  were 
there.  One  cooid  see  them  swimming 
this  way  and  that,  under  the  hassei  and 
willow  bushes. 

I  suppose  that  by  now  the  old-fa«fa- 
loned  village  ha9  been  quite  swept 
away.  Probably  the  Water  Hole  has 
been  drained,  and  the  sides  of  It  tnmed 
Into  terraced  gardens:  no  doubt  the 
plantations  surrounding  it  are  dotted 
with  the  vmias  of  rich  merchants;  and 
the  field  in  which  the  ploughman  aang 
In  the  early  morning  the  praises  of 
Annie  Laurie,  and  the  Rose  of  l^mle^, 
and  Bonnie  Mary  of  Argyle»  is  most 
likely  transformed  into  a  teDniSr-gronnd, 
with  fashionable  young  ladies  having 
tea  under  a  verandah.  But  to  one  per- 
son at  leaat  It  is  the  former  condition  of 
things  that  remains  viv  Id— vivid  to  liie 
trembling  of  every  leaf  and  the  flight 
of  every  bird;  mod  of  the  various  ob- 
jects that  memory  summons  up,  mort 
vivid  of  all  are  the  beech -trees,  sway- 
ing In  the  sunlight  In  their  splendor  of 
sliinlns  yellow -green, 

[The  Late]  Wiimm  Blac^. 
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CHAPTER   IX, 

The  while  I  cursed  and  lost  myself 
In  senseless  fury  that  leader  of  bandits 
eat  and  thought  In  the  boat's  stern. 
"To  Eastdene  first  the  fellow  must 
have  ^one  for  horses,  and  thence  three 
ways— to  Brighton  maybe,  to  London 
maybe,   to   Rye,   that'B   ever  full   of 


French  spies  going  and  coming^  If  bt 
knows  his  work.  How  often,  do  yoo 
know,  has  this  Frenchman  be«*n  In 
England?** 

**How  often?  How  should  I  know? 
*TIs  yesterday  only  I  picked  him  rrom 
the  sen.  and  what  lelfture  Vve  had  to 
talk  with  him  since  you  luiow." 

"Ay,  more  leisure  for  the  lady." 
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At  the  which  I  could  have  knocked 
him  down,  but  couid  ill  afford  to  do  it 
When  the  boat  grated  on  the  beach  at 
Birllng  Gap  he  sprang  quickly  out,  and 
commenced  a  race  up  the  cliff  path  that 
left  me  panting  behind,  though  I  ran 
till  the  breath  came  so  short  I  thought 
my  lungs  would  crack.  So  far  there 
was  no  other  way.  The  Frenchman 
and  his  lady  had  gone  afoot  A  strange 
freak  of  Dame  Nature  is  this  fissure 
of  Birling  Gap,  for  all  the  world  as 
though  Providence,  pitying  for  once  the 
bothersome  nature  of  steep  cliffs  for  an 
animal  so  ill-provided  with  climbing 
apparatus  as  a  man,  had  gouged  out 
this  gently  sloping  ascent  to  the  upper 
downs.  Tet  others  say  that,  like  the 
cave  of  Parson  Darby,  it  was  cut  by 
men's  hands  to  give  access  to  the 
beach.  A  bare,  shelterless  country  do 
you  then  come  on,  after  passing 
through  the  rarely  wooded  valley  lead- 
ing to  the  Gap,  in  these  South  Downs, 
stretching  as  near  as  maybe  in  a  tri* 
angle  with  Lewes  as  pretty  well  its 
apex,  and  the  coast-line  from  Shoreham 
to  Bastboume  for  Its  long  base— Im- 
mense billows  of  mountainous,  treeless 
green,  flecked  now  and  again  with  an 
outcrop  of  the  white  chalk  subsoil.  A 
few  small  villages  couch  in  the  valleys 
of  this  bleak  upland,  and  among  the 
smallest  of  them  Bastdene  (once  the 
cure  of  Parson  Darby,  the  reputed  ar- 
tificer of  the  great  cave,  which  had 
afforded  me  a  treacherous  shelter),  at 
the  bend  of  the  narrow  combe  or  glen 
named  Birling  Gap.  Of  all  places  on 
the  Sussex  coast,  none  seemed  adapted 
better  for  the  smugglers*  venture,  and 
none  was  therein  used  more  openly  and 
more  notoriously. 

Following  hot-foot  in  the  steps  of  this 
chief  of  smugglers,  to  whom  each  turn 
of  the  path  was  as  familiar  as  his 
pocket,  I  arrived  to  find  him  standing 
at  the  gate  of  a  great  farm  building,  in 
hasty  colloquy  with  a  sturdy  South 
Saxon  of  the  type  that  is  auburn  haired 


and  bearded,  red-cheeked,  and  slow  of 
wit 

"Ho  took  two,  did  he— two  horses?" 
my  friend  repeated  after  hiin,  turning 
to  me  that  the  information  might  blow 
my  way.  "One  f<Mr  himself  and  one  for 
the  lady,  with  a  boy  on  another  horse 
to  guide  them.  Now  tell  me,"  to  the 
South  Saxon  man  again,  '*which  horse 
did  he  mount,  the  better  or  the  worse?" 

•*The  best  one  he  took  for  himself. 
Asked  me,  he  did,  whether  of  them 
were  the  best,  and  I  told  him." 

"And  then  he  gave  the  lady  the 
worse?" 

"He  did." 

"The  Frenchman's  carrying  the  de- 
spatches, not  the  woman,"  said  the 
smuggler.  Jerking  his  inference  at  me 
as  he  might  a  bone  to  a  dog.  For  which 
I  was  duly  obliged  to  him.  Gertes,  I 
might  in  length  of  time  have  arrived 
at  the  inferestce;  but  certes,  too,  nev^ 
so  quick. 

"And  gone  for  Lewes?"  he  said,  turn- 
ing to  the  yeoman  again. 

**To  Lewes.  An  hour  agone.  An  hour 
agone— and  more." 

Short  as  this  colloquy  was,  my  impa- 
tience deemed  it  long;  but  even  as  I 
was  about  to  speak  my  answer  came  in 
shape  of  two  fine  horses,  ready  saddled, 
that  a  rustic  led  from  the  steading  be- 
hind the  house.  To  one,  a  coal-Mack 
horse  of  great  power  and  beauty,  the 
smuggler  iq>oke  a  caressing  word  as  he 
came,  and  the  good  beast,  as  one  who 
greets  a  well-loved  master,  gave  a  low 
whinny  of  delight,  and  pressed  its  soft 
nose  in  his  breast  At  the  same  mo- 
ment a  servant  of  the  farm  came  from 
the  door  with  a  flagon  of  ale  and  two 
Junks  of  bread  and  cheese. 

"Here's  confusion  to  the  French- 
man!" cried  the  smuggler,  as  he  tossed 
off  a  horn  of  the  ale.  "We  may  drink 
to  that  toast,  but  for  eating,  we  will 
do  that  as  we  go."  As  he  said  it  he 
thrust  the  Junk  of  bread  and  cheese  into 
his  pocket,   bidding   me  do  likewise. 
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Then  he  8\%iing  his  big,  ]oo0e*-joiiited 
frame  into  the  saddle  of  the  black,  I 
following  suit  upon  the  other,  a  gray 
roan,  and  in  five  minutes  from  our  time 
of  coming  to  the  farm  we  were  through 
the  little  village  and  going  at  a  long, 
easy  gallop  over  the  Downs.  A  won- 
derful country,  this  of  the  crest  of  the 
downland,  as  we  saw  it  on  this  perfect 
summer's  morning,  with  the  sea  glint- 
ing below  us  on  the  left,  where  it  ran 
into  Seaford  and  Newhaven,  and  again 
sparkling  in  the  distance  beyond  East- 
bourne and  towards  Hastings,  with  the 
Weald  of  Sussex  lying  low  up<»i  our 
right  Yet  my  fancies  were  scarce 
brighter  than  those  of  a  condemned 
man  going  to  be  hung  as  I  thought  of 
my  lost  ship,  lost  despatches— all  credit 
and  almost  all  honor  lost;  for  I  had 
but  the  slenderest  hope  of  the  issue  of 
this  wild-goose  chase,  as  it  seemed,  of 
the  French  robber  whom  we  hunted. 
But  if  ever  there  were  a  man  to  give  a 
broken  reed  a  help  and  a  good  heart, 
it  was  this  gallant  outlaw  at  my  side. 
At  the  thought  I  glanced  towards  him, 
and  still,  as  he  galloped  along,  his  face, 
so  round,  so  debonair,  so  Jolly,  with 
the  widely-opened  eyes  of  wonder  and 
intelligence,  was  puckered  with  the  in- 
tensity of  his  thought  ai^lled  to  the 
puzzle  that  the  Frenchman  set  us. 

"At  dawn  he  was  away,"  he  said, 
q)eaking  his  thought  aloud.  ^Two 
hours  from  then  we  were  on  his  heels. 
To  Eastdene  Farm  we  were  as  spry  as 
he.  At  the  ftum  give  him  twenty  min- 
utes—that is  the  least;  we^ll  have 
gained  a  quarter  there.  One  hour  and 
three-quarters  he  has  of  start  Half  an 
hour  we*ll  overhaul  on  him  to  Lewes. 
What  port  does  he  steer  for  then?"  he 
asked,  turning  to  me. 
"I  think  for  London."  said  L 
'*I  think  for  London,"  he  echoed,  with 
a  slap  of  his  hand  on  his  thigh.  "For 
if  not  London,  why  Lewes?  If  he*d 
meant  slipping  back  to  France  he'd 
haye  steered  east  tx  west— not  north 


—eastward  to  Rye,  or  westward  to  Sea- 
ford  or  Brighton,  on  chance  of  a  ship. 
But  I  reckon  the  gentleman's  had  his 
fill  of  the  sea  for  one  while,  not  to 
speak  of  the  lady.  Wish  we*d  asked 
at  Eastdene  what  figure  he  made  on  a 
horse!" 

"Why  that?"  I  asked  stupidly. 

"We'd  better  guess  then  how  he'd  go 
from  Lewes.  A  man  that  could  ride^ 
and  would  ride,  all  day,  would  not  wait 
for  coach  or  carriage.  But  I  doubt  the 
Frenchman's  riding.  He's  had  a  hard 
doing.  Besides"- he  stopped  for  a  mo- 
ment in  thought— "how  much  did  your 
boatswain  know  of  what  was  in  the 
despatches?" 

"As  little  as  may  be.  Knew  that  they 
were  from  Nelson,  and  Nelson  was  out 
to  sea  with  all  sail  after  the  French 
fieet    He  knew  no  more;  but  why?" 

"But  why?  Because  it's  just  that 
much  of  knowledge  that  the  French* 
man  and  the  cognac  will  have  got  from 
him  in  Darby's  Cave.  For  the  rest,  he's 
had  no  minute  to  read  the  papers  till 
he  came  to  Lewes.  I  think  he'll  take  a 
post-chaise." 

By  the  light  of  this  fellow's  bright 
wit  I  seemed  to  follow  the  Frenchman's 
course,  at  this  moment  going  out  from 
Lewes  by  the  London  road,  and  the  girl 
at  his  side,  the  despatches  in  their 
hands,  the  two  eagerly  scanning  them» 
with  a  laugh  now  and  then  at  my  Brit- 
ish foolishness  between. 

"Old  Ty>m  Hine's  coach  comes 
through  Lewes  at  eight  o'clock.  The 
Frenchman  '11  never  wait  for  that." 

"I  suppose  he  will  not,"  I  said;  "be- 
sides, it  might  be  full." 

"At  this  season  if s  full  for  certain, 
man;  it's  a  business  better  than  wreck- 
ing or  smuggling,  that  coach-driving, 
and  equal  honest  Make  your  heart 
good;  we  have  the  Frenchman  now, 
and  your  despatches  you  shall  have 
long  before  the  sun  sets.  Confound  it, 
I  wish  it  would  not  shine  so  plaguy  hot 
One  thing  the  Frenchman  did  not  know 
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or  find  out  at  Eastdene— the  stable 
these  good  beasts  were  in,  nor  what 
was  in  it"  He  leaned  forward  as  be 
spoke,  caressing  the  arched  crest  of  the 
fine  creature  that  he  rode,  receiving  a 
toss  of  the  bead,  and  a  set-back  of  the 
little  ears  for  his  response.  *'Now  tell 
me  this,'*  he  said,  straightening  himself 
again  in  the  saddle,  and  looking  me  in 
the  eyes  direct;  "we  catch  the  French- 
man—good;  the  Frenchman's  caught 
What  do  we  with  hlra  now  when  we 
have  caught  hlni?" 

\y^  with  the  thief?'*  I  said.  'Take 
the  ilvspatche^  from  Mm  and  let  Mm 
go  his  ways.    What  would  you?'* 

He  wagged  his  head  in  graTe  re- 
proa  ch=  "Man,  man!"  he  ejaculated 
sadly,  *lB  It  in  brains  like  youra  old 
England  keeps  her  safety?' 

*'The  deucer'  I  responded  wrath- 
fully;  "what  do  you  meao?  My  brains 
are  »oiiiid»  1  tliauk  you.  I  want  my 
despatches  back.  I  have  no  need  of 
Frenchmen  prisoneiii/* 

"Tou  gjet  your  deepatcbes— yes— by 
what  time  shall  we  put  It?  Say  noon 
to-dtjy.  What  tMok  you  that  French- 
man has  been  at  the  while  he  rides 
through  pleasaut  Sussex— ay,  and  a  bit 
of  Surrey,  maybe,  too,  before  we  catch 
him?  What  reading  has  he  to  beguile 
the  way?" 

"Fool,  fool  that  I  am,"  I  said  to  my- 
self; and  then  came  back  to  my  thought 
yet  again  tlie  raaunderlngs  of  the 
wretch  Reuben  Elphick:  "*You  beau  ar 
rant  failure/*  Ay,  I  could  take  poor 
Reul>£*u'8  moito  for  my  own,  **ForglTe 
me/'  1  said  aloud,  "my  mind  Is  all  be- 
fogged, and  I  am  likely  to  come  liurd 
and  fast  aground,  like  the  poor  sloop 
last  night  if  you  do  not  pilot  me,  You 
are  right,  of  course.  He  will  liave  the 
substance  of  the  pftlJerst  off  by  heart. 
Wlrnt  sixail  we  do  with  him?  I  ask 
your  counsel." 

The  arched  eyebrows  went  up  till 
they  were  well-nigh  lost  to  sight  In  the 
cropped  hesid  as  he  looked  at  me  with 


inquiry,  then  tapped  the  pistol-holster 
at  his  saddle  in  grim  significance. 
"No,  no,"  I  cried;  "no,  no,  not  that^ 

"And  why  not  that?  What  mercy 
has  he  earned?  We  are  at  war  with 
France,  and  this  man  is  a  spy.  By  all 
the  rights  of  war  a  spy  is  shot.  And 
dead  men  tell  no  talcs.*' 

He  was  quite  right.  He  was  always 
right,  this  gallant  outlaw.  A  bullet  in 
the  head' was  all  this  French  r<^^e  de- 
«!er\ed  or  could  expect.  He  had  de- 
served it  w  ell.  And  yet  it  goes  ill  with 
one's  conscience,  such  shooting  in  cold 
blood. 

'*Not  if  he  i^hows  no  fight,"  I  said; 
''not  shoot  him  like  a  dog  without  A 
trlai.'^ 

"I  would,"   he  an^wertd,   *'ltUe  any 

dog;* 

"Not  so,"  I  replied  with  resolution, 
"He  shall  have  trial  We  will  hear  his 
say.  Bind  him  and  hand  him  over  to 
the  law," 

**The  law  be  d ^dl"  he  cried  in  sud- 
den fury.  **I  hate  the  law,  and  a  pretty 
showing  I  should  make  in  the  hands  of 
a  logic  chopper  of  a  lawyer  when  they 
had  me  In  the  court.  No,  no.  my  man. 
The  Frenchman  goes*  by  your  leave,  to 
Kingdom  Come  or  you  find  your  des- 
pa  teller  for  yourself  and  make 
your  terms."  With  tliat  lie  drew  hia 
horse  out  of  its  irallop  to  the  stand- 
still,  forcing  me,  as  it  seemed, 
by  fiotne  subtle  magnetism,  to  do 
like  wise;  and  there  we  two  sjite  on 
our  panting  steeds,  in  the  brave  sun- 
light of  that  summer's  morning,  atop 
of  the  downs,  looking  mighty  crossly 
at  each  other.  Now,  how  that  war  of 
words  would  have  ended  I  scarce  can 
say,  for  we  sent  a  word  or  two  more 
of  bickering,  that  I  need  not  relate,  to 
and  fro,  I  wna  very  determined  to 
have  my  own  way  on  this  point*  and 
the  other  was  a  man  who  was  minded 
to  have  his  own  way  on  all  points.  In 
fact,  this  duel  of  w^ords  on  the  downs 
top  gave  roe  a  light  into  the  cause  of 
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and  impatience  of  control  and  contra- 
diction. I  think  it  would  haVe  ended 
with  bini  going  back  to  his  wrecking 
crew,  and  me  faring  on  to  make  the 
best  of  my  business  single-handed,  but 
at  the  crucial  moment  there  came  to 
me,  like  an  inspiration,  the  thought  that 
ought  to  have  come  into  the  mind  of 
either  of  us  long  ago. 

^*And  the  woman?"  I  said. 

**Ay,"  he  repeated  like  an  echo,  "the 
woman!"  And  all  the  light  of  anger 
went  out  of  his  face,  and  it  glowed 
With  its  over-flowing  pleasantry  and 
good-humor  again.  "Tou  are  right 
We  cannot  use  these,"  tapping  his  hol- 
ster again,  "on  a  woman,  even  a  spy- 
ing slut  of  a  Frenchwoman."  (t  sur- 
prised myself  by  feeling  a  momentary 
k*esentment  at  his  words,  though  I  rec- 
ognized they  described  rightly  one  who 
could  play  such  a  trick  as  their  theft 
from  me.  But  his  next  sentence 
smoothed  me  down  again.)  "Do  you 
know,"  he  went  on,  "I  never  thought 
to  bless  the  name  of  woman  again;  but 
1  am  inclined  to  bless  the  name  of  that 
Frenchwoman,  whatever  it  may  be,  for 
do  you  know,  friend,^  he  said,  as  If  he 
were  imparting  a  great  piece  of  news^ 
"you  and  I  came  very  near  to  falling 
out  over  this  business?"  With  that  he 
ishook  up  his  horse  again  into  the  long 
smooth  canter  at  which  we  had  trav- 
elled before.  "Leave  the  matter  to 
me,"  he  concluded',  when  we  had  again 
fallen  into  stride,  side  by  side.  "I  will 
undertake  to  bestow  the  Frenchman 
and  his  lady  in  a  safe  port  where  they 
shall  take  not  a  mite  of  harm,  and  be 
but  of  the  way  of  doing  harm  until 
their  tongues  can  blab  without  hurting. 
And  in  the  meantime,"  he  said  with  a 
jolly  laugh,  **it  strikes  me  we  are  doing 
a  bit  of  counting  our  chicks  before  we 
have  hatched  them.  We  must  catch 
Our  Frenchman  first  before  thinking  of 
cooking  him." 


A  few  minutes  more  and  we  were 
picking  our  way  daintily  by  the  steep 
down  path  to  the  river.  About  half- 
way in  the  descent  my  friend  pulled 
rein.  "Now  I  told  you,"  said  he,  **that 
I  cared  not  much  for  the  law;  neither 
do  I  care  more  than  enough  for  the 
town  of  Lewes,  seeing  it  is  a  countj 
town,  with  the  law  in  it  and  also  a 
very  excellent  gaol,  as  I  am  Informed 
by  hearsay,  and  desire  no  personal  ac- 
quaintance with  it  So  if  you  will 
oblige  me  1  will  stay  Just  here,  where 
I  shall  not  be  noticed,  while  you  go  on 
into  the  town.  It  may  be  that  the  ras- 
cal will  have  gone  by  the  way  of  Uck- 
field,  Maresfield  and  Bast  Grinstead, 
for  that,  though  not  the  shortest,  is  un- 
doubtedly  the  quietest,  which  may  suit 
his  purpose.  In  that  case  our  road  Ilea 
to  the  right,  and  not  by  way  of  the 
town  at  alL  Sut  If  he  should  have 
gone  the  more  direct,  that  is,  right 
through  the  town,  why,  I  must  Just 
ride  through  with  a  bold  front  on  it 
All  this  you  will  inquire  at  the  Star  or 
at  the  White  Hart  Inn,  at  one  of  which 
he  will  likely,  as  I  guess,  have  taken 
horses  or  a  chaise;  or  if  he  be  very 
much  at  leisure  may  even  now  be  wait- 
ing on  Mr.  Hine's  coach  from  Brighton. 
From  the  t(^  of  the  hill  yonder  in  the 
High  Cliffe  Street,  where  both  inns  are, 
I  shall  see  you  if  you  stand  in  your 
stirrups  and  wipe  the  sweat— which  I 
may  say,  by  the  bye,  much  needs  do- 
ing—from your  brow  with  your  hand- 
kerchief. By  that  I  shall  know  he  has 
passed  through  the  town  and  is  on  his 
most  direct  road  to  London,  whereon  I 
will  ride  quickly  through  and  Join  yon. 
But  if  you  make  no  such  sign  I  shall 
expect  you  to  come  riding  back  to  me 
to  tell  me  he  is  gone  by  the  more  east- 
erly route,  or  else  is  still  in  the  town. 
Do  you  follow?" 

"Yes,  perfectly,"  I  said. 

"And  while  you  make  your  inquiries. 
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for  love  of  Heaven  bave  a  slice  or  two 
of  good  meat  put  up;  for  it  is  break- 
fast-time and  past  We  can  get  some- 
tbing  to  wasb  down  witb  as  we  go." 

So  I  left  bim  dismount&ng  and  giving 
bis  borse  a  moutbful  of  com  from  tbe 
saddlebag,  wbile  1  went  down  to  tbe 
emootb  and  flowing  Ouse,  crowded 
witb  sbipping,  and  over  tbe  bridge,  and 
80  on  up  tbe  steep  street  of  tbe  town. 
At  tbe  bead  I  found  tbe  Star  Inn,  as  be 
bad  told  me,  and  by  good  cbance  found 
I  bad  bapped  on  tbe  rigbt  one  first. 
Tbese  were  days  wben  tbe  King's  uni- 
form commanded  mucb  respect  from 
all  rigbt-minded  people,  and  wben  tbey 
beard  it  was  a  Frencbman  I  was  after 
tbey  were  well  minded  to  give  me  !!> 
formation  more  tban  enougb.  He  bad 
been  tbere— yes,  be  and  a  lady.  Tbey 
bad  gone  in  a  postcbaise  an  bour  agone, 
or  it  migbt  be  less.  At  least— no;  tbe 
lady  bad  taken  tbe  morning  coacb  to 
Brlgbton,  tbe  man  bad  gone  alone  to 
London  by  way  of  Maresfield  and  Bast 
Grinstead. 

Tbat  was  tbe  gist  of  it,  and  by  tbe 
time  tbe  gist,  tbe  grain,  was  winnowed 
from  tbe  busk  of  us^ess  new9  tbe  meat 
in  slices  of  wbite  bread  was  ready  too. 
Tet  tbe  good  man  of  tbe  bouse,  fat  and 
tublike  in  sbape,  prattled  on  (and  I 
paused  to  admire  a  wonderful  staircase 
of  old  oak,  finer  carved  tban  any  I  bave 
seen,  and  finer  even  tbaa  tbat  in 
tbe  London  Cbarterbouse),  for  be  was 
praising  tbe  beauty  of  tbe  lady  wbo 
bad  left  tbe  Frencbman  and  bad  gone 
to  Brlgbton.  Now  I  bated  tbat  lady 
Uke  tbe  devil  for  tbe  turn  sbe  bad  done 
me,  and  yet  tbe  defiant  face  of  tbe 
witcb  (defiant  is  not  quite  tbe  rigbt 
word  eitber  for  tbe  softening  quality 
of  sadness  tbat  was  expressed  by  it), 
tbis  sad,  sweet,  scornful  face  remabied 
In  my  vision  like  a  cballenge  to  me  to 
cbange  its  contradictoriness  if  I  sbould 
get  tbe  cbance,  and  I  was  more  glad 
tban  enougb  to  bear  tbat  sbe  bad  not 


gone  witb  tbe  Frencbman  to  London, 
but  on  tbe  coacb  by  berself.  So  I  dal- 
lied a  moment— my  borse  needed  tbe 
rest— and  admired  tbe  grace  of  tbe  alle- 
gorical carvings  on  tbe  stairway. 

Tben  I  mounted  again,  after  paying 
tbe  abort  reckoning,  witb  tbe  bunks  of 
bread  and  meat  in  my  coat  flap  pockets, 
and  so  down  tbe  town  to  tbe  riverside, 
and  found  my  friend  muncbing  a  straw 
as  tbe  black  borse  muncbed  its  pro^ 
vender.  I  gave  bim  a  portion  of  better 
comfort  In  tbe  bread  and  meat,  wbile  I 
told  bim  tbe  news,  giving  my  borse  in 
Its  turn  a  moutbful' of  com  in  tbe  nice 
sbade  of  tbe  bump  of  tbe  Downs. 

«'Oone  by  Maresfield.  I  tbougbt  it 
likely  enougb,"  said  be,  nodding  bis 
great  bead  as  be  gobbled  immense 
moutbfuls  of  bis  sandwicb.  *'In  a  post- 
cbaise. Ab,  I  tbougbt  Mounseer  'Id 
Ukely  bave  bad  enougb  of  tbe  gee-gee 
and  tbe  Jig-Jog " 

"And  wbat?" 

His  moutb  was  capacious  to  a  mar- 
vel, but  be  spluttered  and  slobbered 
terribly  at  tbe  news  I  told  bim  tbat  tbe 
Frencbman  was  gone  by  bimself,  and 
tbe  girl  in  tbe  coacb  to  Brlgbton.  He 
was  extraordinarily  put  out  about  it, 
not  at  all  sbaring  my  own  complacent 
sentiments  on  tbe  event  "By  bimself 
to  London,"  be  muttered  so  soon  as 
be  bad  got  bis  moutb  fairly  empty, 
"and  tbe  lady  on  to  Brlgbton.  Wbat 
in  tbe  world  does  tbat  mean?" 

Wbat  it  meant,  I  tbougbt,  was  simple 
enougb— "easy  as  falling  off  a  log,"  I 
told  bim— tbe  Frencbman  bad  gone  on 
to  London  witb  tbe  despatcbes,  tbe 
lady  by  berself  to  Brlgbton.  Tbere 
did  not  look  to  be  mucb  fraud  about  it 

"No,"  said  be,  wben  I  put  it  in  tbis 
way,  "tbat  is  just  tbe  trouble;  it  looks 
too  simple  to  be  true.  However,  it 
may  be— yes,  I  daresay  it  is— yes,  I 
ratber  tbink  it  is  all  tme."  Gradually 
be  argued  bimself  into  tbis  satisfaction. 
It  would  be  a  good  game  to  play,  of 
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spatches  and  let  her  take  them  by  the 
crawltaig  coach,  while  he  went  buzzing 
away,  to  draw  ns  off  on  a  false  scent, 
in  a  post-chay.  But  no,  I'm  drawn  to 
think  the  truth  for  once  is  on  top  of 
the  water  and  not  fathoms  down,  for  if 
he  had  sent  the  woman  with  the  papers 
on  the  other  tack  he  need  not  have  been 
at  the  pains  to  come  sailing  out  of  his 
course  to  find  quiet  waters;  he  would 
likely  have  steered  for  London  by 
Ditchling  and  Hayward's  Heath.  That 
is  how  I  look  at  it.  So  now  we  will 
Just  munch  up  the  crumbs  and  be  un- 
der way,  with  a  good-bye  to  old  Lewes 
and  its  nice  roomy  gaol— Good  morning 
to  you." 

CHAPTER  XI. 

He  waved  his  hand  in  humorous 
adieu  to  the  town  that  suggested  to 
him  these  cheery  notions,  and  a  step  or 
two  downward  of  our  horses  brought 
us  to  the  high-road.  All  the  way  in  the 
early  morning,  as  we  galloped  over  the 
Downs,  we  had  been  galloping  ever  on 
our  own  shadows,  with  the  sun  rising 
hotter  and  hotter  on  our  backs.  Now, 
as  we  climbed  to  the  Forest  Ridge,  It 
grew  parlous  hot  indeed,  though  more 
on  the  left  cheek.  Here  and  there  we 
saw  the  track  where  a  snake  had 
crossed  the  road,  and  left  his  trail  in 
the  white  sandy  dust  Less  often  we 
would  disturb  one  a-coil  in  the  road 
itself.  One,  an  adder,  with  which  this 
Ashdown  Forest  country  abounds,  the 
smuggler  killed  with  a  flick  of  his  whip, 
very  deftly  given;  so  far  killed,  at  least, 
as  to  leave  it  writhing  and  impotent, 
a  prey  to  the  first  carrion  crow. 

•*Now,"  said  he,  "I  would  it  were 
like  that  that  we  were  to  leave  this 
viper  of  a  Frenchman,  that,  so,  he 
should  not  do  any  future  harm.  But 
you  will  not  have  it  so?" 

"No,"  I  said,  -I  will  not  have  it  so." 


way. 

Marvellous  beautiful  on  all  sides 
were  the  view*  of  the  Forest  Ridge,  a 
land  of  the  bracken  and  the  heather, 
though  neither  of  these  was  as  yet  in 
beauty.  Here  and  there  the  warrens 
were  wooded  with  great  oalw  and 
beeches,  but  on  the  forest  itself  the 
large  timber  had  already  been  cut 
down  and  burned  for  the  iron  smelting,, 
an  industry  that  has  gone  elsewhere. 
But  the  Scotch  firs  dotted  the  land- 
scape from  the  top  of  Gill's  Lap  down* 
ward  to  the  glens,  where  the  aldenr 
and  the  birches  took  their  place.  The 
gorse  was  all  a-bloom  to  show  kissing 
still  in  fashion,  and  the  air  filled 
with  the  springtide  song  of  the  sky- 
larks. 

The  butcher  birds  were  busy  hawking 
from  the  bush-tops,  and  at  one  place 
my  companion,  who  looked  with  an  eye 
of  intelligent  interest  on  nature, 
pointed  to  me  the  thorn  studded  with 
wretched  beetles,  bumble  bees,  and  so 
on,  of  which  the  sanguinary  bird  had 
made  his  larder.  The  itinerary  of  that 
pleasant  road  I  can  give  in  very  few 
words.  At  first,  after  leaving  Lewes 
and  the  country  of  the  South  Downs, 
it  goes  through  a  sort  of  Wealden  dis- 
trict, struggling  its  way  out  of  marsh- 
land and  the  water-meadows  of  the 
river  Ouse,  that  lies  on  the  left,  to  be 
something  betteiv-or  worse,  according 
to  your  view— namely,  cultivated  lands, 
great  manors  and  so  on.  Through  this 
description  of  iiountry  you  come  to 
Uckfield  village,  where  the  road  at  that 
time  went  through  the  estate  of  Park 
House,  then  Mr.  Newnham's,  as  my 
friend  and  guide  told  me,  but  has  since 
come  by  marriage  into  the  ownership 
of  the  Shelley  family,  and  the  road  di- 
verted so  that  it  goes  around,  and  not 
through  the  park.  And  this  is  the  kind 
of  country  that  prevails  all  the  way 
so  far  as  Maresfield;  and  it  is  a  quiet 
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agricultural  and  pastoral  land,  so  mucb 
80  that  as  we  went  along  it  seemed  to 
me  that  we  were  acting  a  part  In  an 
unreal  or  dreamland,  so  incongruous 
did  it  appear  that  we  should  be  in 
chase  of  a  man  with  intent,  if  he  should 
defend  himself  and  occasion  arose,  ac- 
tually to  kill  him,  and  in  any  event  to 
hold  him  a  close  prisoner  for  a  while. 
Yet  the  road  had  this  that  was  good 
for  our  riding,  excellent  broad  edges  of 
turf,  on  which  we  could  gallop  much  of 
the  way.  So  far  we  had  come  \s^  an 
undulating  road,  as  much  down  as  up, 
and  plenty  of  both;  which  I  was  glad 
to  see,  for  it  meant  the  delay  of  our 
quarry  in  greater  degree  than  it  would 
delay  ourselves.  But  after  passing 
Maresfield  the  country  assumed  quite 
a  different  and  a  far  more  romantic 
character,  the  road  being  without  a 
fence  on  either  idde,  save  the  natural 
edging  of  the  forest  heather,  and  began 
to  bend  steadily  upwards.  At  Mares- 
field we  again  had  news  of  our  man, 
for  he  had  changed  horses  there,  and 
had  but  a  twenty  minutes'  start  of  us 
at  that  point,  aiway  from  ttie  White 
Hart  Inn.  But  that  which  bothered 
me  not  a  little  was  that  my  guide  did 
not  now  seem  at  all  disposed  to  hurry, 
at  this  moment  when  we  seemed  to 
have,  as  it  were,  our  grip  on  the  thieTs 
neclc.  Instead,  he  reined  his  horse  to 
a  steady  trot,  mine  following  the  exam- 
ple of  the  other  without  touch  of  my 
hand,  and  began  to  chat  on  all  the  inci- 
dents of  the  wayside,  showing  me  where 
the  blackcock  lay  crouched  in  the  heath- 
er, thinking  that  we  should  pass  with- 
out seeing  him,  as  I  should  certainly 
have  done  but  for  my  friend's  direction; 
and  again,  a  much  rarer  sight,  the  tip  of 
a  deer's  antler  rising  out  of  a  dense 
heather  patch.  Certainly  he  had  a 
wonderful,  vision. 

"The  folks,*'  he  said,  **that  made  this 
road  'were  clever  enough  in  keying  it 
up  on  the  ridges.  They  didn't  care 
who  saw  them  as  they  went  along.    To- 


day I  do  not  mind,  but  that  is  not  al- 
ways how  I  care  to  travel." 

"What  do  you  mean?"  I  asked.  "Do 
you  expect  to  travel  invisible,  as  if  you 
had  the  cap  of  Fortunatus?" 

'^I  would  give  a  bale  or  two  of  silk 
for  that  same  head-piece  If  I  could  find 
it,"  said  he,  "but,  failing  that,  we  do 
what  we  may.  The  sun  strikes  hot 
enough.  Would  you  like  to  ride  in  the 
shade  awhile?" 

"Immensely,"  I  replied,  "if  I  saw  the 
shade." 

"Keep  after  me,  then,"  said  he; 
"but  the  roan  will.  You  need  not  trou- 
ble!" In  a  moment,  on  his  great  big 
horse,  he  was  forcing  his  way  down 
what  had  looked  to  me  no  more  than  a 
rabbit  run  through  the  roadside  bushes. 
For  a  while  I  had  noticed  the  road 
seemed  fianked  by  a  mass  of  boscage 
below  it  on  the  right-hand  side.  Into 
this,  and  downward,  the  man  crammed 
his  horse,  squeesEing  his  legs  into  the 
horse's  flank.  I  followed  closely,  and 
in  a  yard  or  two  found  myself  in  a  deep 
lane  or  cutting,  very  thickly  overgrown, 
so  that  only  occasional  gleams  of  sun- 
shine crept  in  through  the  leafage.  We 
rode,  as  he  had  promised,  in  a  most 
pleasant  shade.  The  floor  of  this  lane 
or  passage  was  not  of  the  smoothest, 
and  we  went  at  a  foof  s  pace  only,  and 
in  Indian  file. 

"What  is  the  meaning  of  it  all?"  I 
asked  him. 

"Well,"  said  he,  "you  have  heard,  I 
suppose,  of  the  'hollow  ways,'  as  they 
are  called,  of  iSusaex.  This  is  one. 
They  were  in  their  origin  lanes,  I  take 
it,  and  perhaps  the  only  means  of  get- 
ting about  the  country.  The  rains,  in 
this  sandy  soil,  washing  down,  gradu- 
ally deepened  and  deepened  them. 
Folks  grew  to  use  the  new  roads  as 
they  were  made,  leaving  the  lanes  un» 
heeded,  to  be  overgrown.  Here  and 
there  certain  lewd  fellows  of  the  baser 
sort,  commonly  called  smugglers,  may 
have  deepened  them  further,  and  im- 
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many  ei  mile,  moIe-Uke,  If  you  kBow 
your  way;  from  sea  coast  nortb'ard, 
never  showings  your  face  above  grotmd 
at  aU.  That  Is  what  it  mean^/^  he 
ended,    *'Does  that  suffice  you?" 

*'Tl}at  suffices  toy  way  of  explauatloii 
for  tiie  momeot/'  1  replied,  **but  what 
does  not  Aiifflce  me  Ls  the  crawling  pace 
we  are  making.  That  fellow  may  be 
getting  miles  ahead  of  us  while  wb  are 
analllpg^  IV* 

**You've  uoDe  too  good  eyea  In  your 
head,  my  friend,**  he  returned,  over  Ms 
nfiboulder,  *'for  a  King's  officer.  Did 
you  not  see  the  cliay,  but  a  mile  ahead 
or  so  Ju^t  now,  before  we  dived  Into 
the  shadow 'i  He  Is  there,  our  French- 
man.  for  he  is  ours  now.  In  a  few 
minutes'  time  he  will  be  coming  Into 
the  village  of  NuUey;  and  there  I  do 
not  wish  to  overhaul  him.  There  might 
be  a  crowd,  and  trouble.  We  must  give 
him  a  little  law.  let  hJm  get  out  of  the 
Tlllnge;  then,  after  a  aharp  run  down, 
he  will  begin  the  Jong  cHmb  up  Wyeh 
Groses  Hill^  and  there,  my  friend,  tf  you 
please,  we  will  bag  our  fox  as  it  pleases 
ua/' 

I  was  too  glnd  to  hear  such  news  to 
press  him  further.  In  a  minute  or  two 
he  turned  out  of  the  hollow  lane,  forc- 
ing the  good  horse  up  just  auch  a  rabbit 
nm  as  that  by  which  we  had  descend- 
ed; nnd  Tvhen  we  in*ere  LX>me  out  on  the 
rociil  ogaln  tbp  branches  fell  bock,  so 
that  no  euii!ual  wayfarer  would  have 
susptK-ted  that  aiwv  pnfwwige  to  a  lower 
world  wa^  concealed  by  them.  My  ad- 
nilrjvtlon  for  this  fellow's  qualities  and 
i-esoun.e«  liegan  to  amount  to  some- 
thfiig  like  n  superstition. 

"Man,"  I  said  to  him,  by  way  of  pay- 
ing the  highest  complimeiit  in  my 
-power,  **yon  should  be  in  the  King's 
service.  On  my  life  you  should  be  an 
admiral." 

"And  if."  he  replied  with  a  light 
laugh,  "I  were  to  make  closer  acquain- 


would  give  me  would  be  to  a  high 
place--^«*.  per  mlL—&t  the  yardarm.*' 

*'I  judge  ujen  as  I  find  tbeiu/'  I  said; 
"I  only  know  what  you  have  been  to 
me— my  saviour,  the  saviour  of  my 
honor/' 

'*Walt,'*  eald  he;  **we  are  not  there 
yet.  Walt  till  we  have  our  hand  on  the 
Frenchman  and  on  your  papers." 

Half  a  mile  of  a  trot  now  brought  tia 
to  Nutley  village,  where  my  guide 
paused  at  the  inn  for  a  born  of  ale  and 
to  aak  whether  a  postchaJse  with  a 
single  occupaDt  bad  passed  a  few  min- 
utes since. 

** Be  Just  gone,  not  five  rain u tea  before 
you  came,"  waa  the  anawer,  wholly 
satisfactory. 

On  the  creatp  just  past  the  village,  we 
pulled  rein  a  moment,  and  the  rumble 
of  the  chalae  going  down  the  hill  came 
back  to  us  I  a  aeeond  later  and  we  saw 
It  going  along  the  level  ground  at  the 
bottom,  with  the  road  daing  ateadily 
before  it  for  two  mi  left  or  more  as  I 
should  Judge. 

**Not  yet»  not  yet,"  be  said,  as  he  saw 
me  gathering  the  reins  and  looking  at 
tlie  pistol  in  my  holster.  '^Quietly  down 
the  hill,  then  on  the  turf,  ao  far  as  may 
be,  as  we  go  up— you  on  the  left  hand, 
111  take  the  right,  1  want  to  be  aboard 
of  him  with  little  notice.  Maybe  he'll 
tiave  pistol  a,  or  maybe  not,  and  maybe 
he'll  use  them;  but  likely,  with  two  to 
his  one,  he'll  not  And  tell  me,  at  nee 
the  lady  is  not  with  him,  do  yoti  still 
hold  me  by  the  promiae  to  do  him  no 
hurt  If  he  strikes  hii  colors  at  discre- 
tion?" 

'*Ay,"  aald  I  firmly,  '*that  promise 
must  hold  still." 

"So  be  it,"  said  he,  with  little  grace, 
"but  an  ounce  of  lead  is  cheaper  than 
his  charges  will  be  for  lodging  till  we 
can  let  him  and  his  tongue  go  freely.'* 

So  we  went  down  the  hill,  and  then 
at  better    pace  along  the  turf    of  the 
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forest,  while  the  chaise  crawled  up  the 
hill  ahead  of  us.  Closer  we  came  and 
closer,  and,  already  well  beside  the 
chay,  could  see  the  Frenchman  bending 
over,  absorbed  in  papers  spread  upon 
his  lap— my  despatches— he  and  the 
drowsy  postboy  alike  regardless  of  our 
coming.  It  was  (m  my  side  that  he  first 
looked  as  we  came,  and  shouted  some- 
thing to  the  postboy  as  he  threw  the 
papers  from  liis  lap;  but  in  an  instant, 
before  the  Frenchman  could  realize  be 
had  a  foe  on  his  right  hand  as  on  bis 
left,  the  smuggler  was  off  his  horse  and 
in  the  chay  on  top  of  the  Frenchman, 
grappling  him.  It  was  no  fight— the 
affair  only  of  an  instant.  The  French- 
man could  scarcely  call,  much  less 
could  he  struggle  long,  witl|  that  grip 
of  a  Hercules  on  his  throat  The  post- 
boy, too  dazed  by  the  sudden  onslaught 
and  the  sight  of  a  King's  uniform  to 
utter  a  word,  reined  up  his  horses  with- 
out knowing  what  he  did.  In  two 
minutes  the  Frenchman  was  helpless, 
scarcely  needing  the  firm  tying  of  his 
arms  and  legs  that  the  smuggler  did 
with  the  deftness  of  much  practice  be- 
fore searching  him  for  a  pistol.  A  pistol 
indeed  we  found,  a  dainty  French  af- 
fair, yet  able  for  mischief  had  chance 
been  given  it,  no  doubt.  But  he  got  no 
chance,  luckily  enough  for  his  own 
skin,  to  use  it. 

And  while  the  smuggler  attended  to 
this  Job  I  took  my  precious  papers  with 
no  trouble— with  broken  seal  indeed, 
but  without  loss  or  injury.  Then  frcmi 
the  Frenchman's  pocket  the  smuggler 
drew  a  pile  of  English  money  and 
bank-notes. 

"Here's  that,"  he  said  in  glee,  ••win 
pay  the  Frenchman's  charges.  The  first 
we'll  charge  to  him  will  be  this  ride." 

Therewith  he  threw  a  guinea  to  the 
postboy,  who,  chancing  to  be  a  Roman, 
as  I  presume,  crossed  himself  as  he 
caught  it,  as  if  thinking  it  came  to  him 
from  the  devil.  A  notion  for  which  he 
had   the   more   warrant  seeing,   as   I 


found  afterwards,  that    he  knew  the 
donor  well  by  reputation  and  by  sight. 

"This  is  the  ugliest  bale  of  French 
goods  ever  I  ran,"  the  smuggler  said, 
as  be  knelt  down  and  tied  a  handker- 
chief firmly  over  the  eyes  that  the 
Frenchman  was  Just  beginning  to  get 
the  use  of  again  after  the  throttling. 
"Now,"  he  went  on  when  this  was 
done,  "this  Is  no  place  for  me.  And  for 
you,  you*d  better  be  off  London  ways. 
For  the  horse,  you  can  take  him  on  to 
East  Grinstead.  Leave  him  at  the  sign 
of  the  DcH'set  Arms.  I  will  send  for 
him  there.  Now,  Monsieur,  with  your 
leave."  He  lifted  the  Frenchman  then, 
and  laid  him  as  if  he  had  been,  indeed, 
no  more  than  a  bale  of  goods  before 
him  on  the  good  black  horse's  withers, 
himself  Jumping  with  almost  the  same 
motion  into  the  saddle. 

"And  now,"  I  said,  "we  have  an  ac- 
count, a  long  account,  to  settle." 

"  'Tls  true,"  said  he,  "  'tis  true,"  with 
that  humorous  grin  of  his;  "I  owe  you 
much.  Tou  were  my  guest  and  you 
were  robbied.  My  honor  suffered.  In 
measure  I  have  made  amends.  I  will 
amend  it  in  fuller  measure  yet  by  the 
good  care  i  give  this  bale  of  baleful 
stuff,"  slapping  the  wretched  Mon^eur 
heavily  with  his  great  hand  on  the  por- 
tion that  lay  uppermost  as  he  stretched 
across  the  saddle-bow. 

"Nonsense,  nonsense,"  I  cried,  as  he 
began  to  move  on  to  a  forest  track  be- 
side the  road.  **That  is  nonsense.  I 
am  your  debtor  heavily— let  me  know." 

"Tour  way  is  London  way,"  said  he, 
waving  me  back,  "and  this  is  mine. 
€k>od  luck  to  you,  mate,  and  a  fair  wind 
and  no  privateers  or  smugglers.  But 
if  you  have  word  to  send  me  when  you 
wish  the  Frenchman  to  go  free  and 
loose  his  clapper,  Just  send  me  word  by 
PhcBbe  Hessel  to  the  Skipper  of  Dar- 
by's Cave." 

"Phcete  Qessel,"  I  cried.  "Who  the 
deuce  may  your  Phcebe  Hessel  be?" 

But  already  he  was  at  the  trot  across 
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tho  foi-est  track  to  the  deep  wooded     truly  said,  my  road  lay,  and  I  took  It; 


glndes  that  lie  below  PippiDgford; 
wheiK-e  he  might  go  by  two  ways- 
el  thor  towards  my  own  home  country 
of  Buckhurst,  or  southward  over  the 
Crowborough  heights  towards  the  even 
more  notorious  haunts  of  the  smugglers 
of  Rye  and  of  Goudhurst. 

After  nil  I  had  my  despatches  back, 
my  honor  saved.     To  London,  as  he 

LoBffmao't  MmmUb*- 


and  looking  back  so  long  as  the  road 
gave  me  leave,  I  still  saw,  dazed  and 
crossing  himself  at  intervals,  that  pet- 
rified postboy  with  his  arrested  post- 
chaise;  and  there,  for  all  I  know,  the 
whole  ship's  company,  driver,  post- 
chaise,  horses  and  all,  may  be  fast  an- 
chored to  this  day.  • 

Horace  O.  Hutchimon, 


(To  be  eamiimted.) 


THE  STRANGE  STORY  OF  VISCOUNTESS  BEACONSFIELD. 


The   author   of   the    "Curiosities   of 
Literature*'  has  told  us  that  a  history 
of  events  that  never  happened  would 
furnish  material  for  oome  not  incurious 
or  unphllosophical  speculation.      Were 
this  method  of  inquiry  applied  to  the 
domestic    career    of    Isaac    D'lsraell's 
son,  one  might  arrive  at  the  conclusion 
that  had  the  widow  Lewis  refused  his 
hand  at  the  crisis  of  his  life  the  politi- 
cal history  of  ^England  during  the  sec- 
ond  half   of   the  nineteenth   century 
would  have  had  a  complexion  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  it  now  bears, 
for  Disraeli  once  declared— with  a  char- 
acteristic touch  of  hyperbole,  no  doubt 
—that  he  owed  to  her  all  that  he  ever 
accomplished.    Yet   very    few   persons 
now  living  have  more  than  the  vaguest 
notion  of  the  origin  and  character  of 
this    strange    woman— for    a    strange 
woman  she  was— who  so  materially  af- 
fected the  career  of  one  of  the  makers 
of  the  history  of  our  time. 

The  statement  appeared  in  a  recently 
published  volume  of  the  reminiscences 
of  Mr.  Augustus  J.  C.  Hare  that  Vis- 
countess Beaconsfield  was  originally  a 
factory  girl,  that  Mr.  Wyndham  Lewis 
saw  her  going  to  her  work  with  bare 
feet,    was   fascinated   by   her   beauty. 


''picked  her  up,"  educated  her,  and 
eventually  married  her.  Those  whose 
acquaintance  with  the  lady  has  been 
obtained  through  the  medium  of  the 
diarists  and  memoir-writers  of  her  day 
would  not  see  anything  Inherently  im- 
probable in  this,  for  one  certainly  does 
not  derive  from  these  records  the  im- 
pression of  a  cultured  society  dame. 
Moreover,  the  books  of  reference,  while 
they  appear  at  a  glance  to  negative  the 
story,  are  vague  and  contradictory  in 
their  statements  regarding  her  origin. 
I  have  been  at  some  pains  to  ascertain 
the  truth  of  ttie  matter. 

All  the  biographies  of  Lord  Beacons- 
field  pass  lightly  over  his  home  life 
and  domestic  relationships,  yet  these 
phases  of  his  career,  whe^  fully  told, 
will  disclose  perhaps  the  finest  traits  in 
his  character.  Mrs.  Gliidstone  was  in 
many  respects  a  striking  contrast  to 
Mrs.  Disraeli,  but  the  two  great  rival 
statesmen  had  this  advantage  in  com- 
mon—each was  blessed  with  a  wife 
who  subordinated  every  private  ambi- 
tion, every  domestic  arrangement, 
every  personal  consideraticm  of  conven- 
ience or  comfort,  to  the  public  career 
of  her  husband. 
This  self-sacrifice  of  their  wives,  so 
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thankfully  appreciated  by  tlie  two  men, 
established  a  bond  of  sympathy  be- 
tween them  on  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
4welt  with  evident  sincerity  when  the 
occasion  arose.  **There  are  three 
things,*'  he  said  to  Canon  MacColl, 
**for  which  I  shall  always  admire  him— 
his  devotion  to  his  wife,  his  defence  of 
his  race,  and  his  splendid  Parliamen- 
tary pluck."*  Devotion  to  his  wife  is 
here  placed  first,  an  OTder  which  would 
liardly  have  been  seemly  in  the  pane- 
gyric which  Mr.  Gladstone  pnmounced 
over  his  dead  rival  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  He  made,  however,  a  very 
jstrong  point  of  it 

**There  was,"  he  said,  "one  feeling 
lyiug  nearer  yet  to  the  very  centre  of 
Ills  existence,  and  though  it  was  a  do- 
mestic feeling  it  may  yet  now  without 
indelicacy  be  referred  to— his  profound, 
devoted,  tender,  grateful  affection  for 
his  wife,  which,  if,  as  may  be  the  case. 
It  has  deprived  'him— I  know  not 
whether  it  be  so  or  not— of  the  honors 
of  public  obsequies,  has  nevertheless 
left  for  him  a  more  permanent  title  as 
one  who  knew,  even  amidst  the  storms 
and  temptations  of  public  life,  what 
was  due  to  the  sanctity  and  the 
•strength  of  domestic  affection,  and  who 
made  himself  an  example  in  that  re- 
spect Xo  the  country  in  Which  he  lived." 

Without  doubt  this  Close  attachment 
of  Disraeli  to  his  wife  found  its  root 
und  its  nouirishment  in  a  virtue  with 
which  statesmen  are  not  usually  cred- 
ited. A  sentiment  of  profound  grati- 
tude to  the  woman  iii^ho  did  so  much 
for  him  when  he  sor^y  needed  help 
^ave  warmth  and  color  to  their  domes- 
tic life.  His  marriage  may  have  been 
in  the  first  place  one  of  convenience, 
but  admiration  on  her  Side  and  thank- 
fulness on  his  ripened  into  an  attach- 
ment stronger  and  more  enduring  than 
that  which  usually  follows  the  ardent 
impulses  of  youthful  lovers.    There  is  a 


^  Quoted  by  Canon  MacCoU  la  a  letter  to  the 
"Obserrer,"  Noyember  20,  18M. 


piquant  story  illustrating  this  feature 
of  Disraeli's  character.  The  gossips 
differ  in  their  versions  of  it;  so  much 
so,  indeed,  that  one  wonders  whether 
Disraeli  was  in  the  habit  of  flinging  the 
same  retort  at  persons  who  made  rude 
remarks  about  his  affection  for  his 
wife,  or  whether  one  incident  has  been 
twisted  by  the  narrators  into  various 
forms.  The  story  is  best  told  by  Sir 
William  Gregory  in  his  autobiography. 

George  Smythe  allowed  himself  now 
and  then,  on  the  strength  of  their  great 
intimacy,  to  make  observations  of  won- 
der at  the  warmth  of  Dizzy's  attention 
to  **'Marianne,"  more  particularly  on 
one  occasion  after  she  had  told  him, 
with  a  grim  grin  intended  for  a  simper, 
that  he  always  treated  her  more  like 
a  mistress  than  a  wife.  But  he  never 
again  ventured  on  the  liberty.  Disraeli 
looked  at  him  straight  between  the 
eyes  and  said:  "George,  there  is  one 
word  in  the  English  language  of  which 
you  are  ignorant"  "What  is  that?" 
asked  Smythe,  somewhat  taken  aback 
by  his  manner.  "Gratitude,"  said  Dizzy, 
in  his  deep,  solenm  voice.  Groorge 
Smythe  felt  the  rebuke  keenly,  and  ac- 
cepted the  lesson,  but  not  the  slightest 
coldness  ensued  in  consequence. 

Sir  William  Fraser  ("Disraeli  and  his 
Day")  states  that  the  impertinent 
friend  was  Bemal  Osborne,  who  said 
to  Disraeli,  "I  saw  you  walking  in  the 
Park  with  Mrs.  Disraeli;  tell  me,  what 
feeling  can  you  have  towards  that  old 
lady?"  And  *  Disraeli,  looking  him 
calmly  in  the  face,  replied,  "A  feeling 
to  your  nature  entirely  unknown^grat- 
Itude."  I  find  it  very  difficult  to  believe 
that  Bemal  Osborne  would  have  made 
such  a  remark  to  Disraeli. 

Yet  another  version  is  quoted  by  Dr. 
Brewster  ("Disraeli  in  Outline")  from  a 
periodical  which  does  not  name  the  vic- 
tim of  the  retort.  According  to  this  ac- 
count the  incident  occurred  at  a  dinner 
party.  A  friend  of  Disraeli  had  the 
bad  taste  to  expostulate  with  him  for 
always  taking  his  wife  with  him  on  his 
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Tiftlts.  *'I  canoot  UDderstand  it,"  aaid 
the  p^aceless  man,  'Tor  you  know  you 
make  yourself  a  perfect  laugbing-itock 
wbeaever  your  wife  goes  with  you.** 
Disraeli  fixed  Uia  eyea  upou  htB  friend 
very  exiireasiveiy  aud  said,  ^'l  don't  sup- 
poae  you  can  uuderatand  it.  for  no  one 
could  ever^  in  tlie  wildest  excursions 
of  an  insane  imaginsitlou,  li^uppo^e  you 
to  lie  guilty  of  gratitude/* 

The  allusion  to  Di«ra ell's  look  in  each 
atory  appeiirw  to  show  not  only  that  one 
oc€a&iou  fs!  aJlude<l  to,  but  that  the 
three  naiTHtives  a  a  such  have  a  com- 
mon origin »  and  were  varle<l  In  the  paa- 
sage  from  mouth  to  mouth.  It  fur- 
nlihe^  a  rather  eurioim  example  of  the 
**tbree  black  crows"  order  of  hlatory, 
but  we  may  safely  assume  that  there 
was  at  any  rate  ii  black  erow  hi  the 
ease,  namely,  that  Disraeli  declared 
gratitude  to  l*e  the  prime  cause  of  hifl 
attention  tu  hiss  wife,' 

Sir  WlMlam  Fraser  aays  la  one  place 
that  Disraeli  seemed  Hometimes  alraoBt 
ashameil  of  his  ostentatious  uxorious- 
uess,  and  recalls  how  he  once  spoke  In 
apologetic  touea  of  hi«  Intention  to  take 
his  wife  to  a  garden  party,  but  uKiHy 
all  the  evidence  we  have  of  his  attitude 
towards  her  la  in  the  contrary  direc- 
tion. Both  in  public  and  privately  the 
manifeatation  of  Ms  sentimenta  waa 
finite  unrestralued.  Take  the  most  fa- 
nious  of  hi^  tributes  to  her— the  dedi- 
cation of  **Syhll:** 

1  would  In  scribe  this  work  to  one 
whose  noble  spirit  and  gentle  nature 
e%^er  prompt  her  to  aympathlue  with 
the  suffering;  to  one  whose  sweet  voice 
has  often  encoumgedt  and  whose  taste 


and  judgment  have  ever  guided  Its 
pages:  the  most  aevere  of  critics,  but 
—a  Perfect  Wife.' 

Less  familiar  are  the  touching  words 

spoken  at  Edlntiur^h  In  1W7.  in  re- 
sponse to  the  toast  of  his  wife's  healths 

I  do  owe  to  that  lady  alL  I  think,  I 

have  ever  accompli  shed*  because  she 
hiis  supported  me  by  her  eouusela  and 
I'onsoled  ine  by  the  sweetnees  of  her 
dlsiK>i*ltton.  You  cannot  plea»e  mo 
more  than  by  paying  this  compliment 
to  my  wife. 

At  a  han^est  f estiva!  held  at  Hugh*n- 
den  the  same  year  he  dei?lflrei^.  **wltti- 
ont  offence  to  nuyone.'*  that  Mrs.  Dis- 
raeli was  the  best  wife  In  England. 

But  the  true  foundation  of  Disraeli^i 
gratitude  was  no  doubt  of  a  more  sub- 
stantial tharacter  tlian  tlie  swi?etneea 
of  his  lady's  disposition  and  the  con- 
stancy of  her  devotion.  There  were 
other  reasoDs.  which  could  not  rery 
well  be  acknowledged  in  a  public 
speech,  why  he  owed  so  much  of  bis 
success  to  her.  These  reasons  wer* 
well  known  to  his  friends,  and  he 
made  no  great  secret  of  them  himself. 
Rlr  Wllliani  Uregoiy  states  the  caise 
with  charncteHstic  bluntuean.  When 
Mr,  Wyndhani  Lewis  died,  he  says- 
Mr.  Disraeli  was  in  a  most  embar- 
rassed state,  on  the  very  brink  of  niln_ 
He  was  Intimate  with  Lady  Blessing- 
ton  and  Count  d'Orsay.  and  he  con- 
sulted the  latter  as  to  the  complete 
breakdown  of  all  bis  ambitious  faope«, 
owing  to  his  financial  difficulties. 

''Why  don't  you  marry  your  col- 
league's widow?  She  la  very  rich,"  ^lil 
Count  d'Orsay.* 


'Mr.  J.  A.  Fmmle.  In  hi"  mqn^grnpb  of  Bea- 
PDDifleia.  t^Ili  the  ntarj  thun:— "A  jtHTfjr  of 
v^QQfg  mm  fjDW  TfrDttJi^l  i  fooUflb  ient  or  two 
at  Mtw,  DlArneU'fl  &?<?  Aad  appPBrttnrv.  Add  nl- 
11  ca  him  tm  tbe  DiatlY#«  of  hit  m»TTiaKV,  'G^u- 
tlcm^ft/  wid  Dllfipn,  in  he  TOM  aod  Utt 
the  TOoiD,  'do  Clone  of  tou  know  whit  grittltude 
in<»a[n?'  "  Mr.  FHMUJe  nMs,  M^mpwhit  niAhlr, 
thot  thli  wm  ihi'  only  ln«tafiCf>  In  whicli  Dit- 
rnell  ever  ipote  ^Ub  jr^fiuln^  aauvr. 


■  Thli  dPdVjitlon  wan  mwAf  th*  whjwt  of  two 
pRfTtfi  of  fltlnr^k  ^n  *'Priii#r«  Mutfatln^"  ft»f 
Jbihj,  1845.  SelEloir  tipon  the  pftm**  "^maat  •*- 
Ten»  Of  erltlpi,"  tbe  TrriieJ-  termed  Mr*.  Dl»- 
HflU  i  horrid  shww.  and  a^tIi^^  h«»r  bg«h«nif 
to  conquer  b'^r  dllnpoiltloii  to  fla4  fmlf, 
**wbi*is  the  rfiRnr«ft  ari*  ihit  the  wxirthj  wwtpl** 
ft'OoW   ll¥e   TDOPe   rnmfortiihly    together** 

*  Aet^ordinfT  to  Sir  WlllUm  Frtaef.  wben  ta»' 
nrnli    was   ai«t    retnrnt^d    tor   Halditi^iw    t*   tOl* 
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It  was  a  happy  thought,  and  accepted 
with  alacrity.  He  proposed  at  once, 
was  accepted,  and  did  marry  the 
widow.  She  relieved  him  from  his  dis- 
tress, set  him  on  his  legs,  and  yerily 
she  met  with  her  reward.  Prom  the 
day  of  his  marriage  to  the  day  of  her 
death  he  treated  her  with  the  deepest, 
most  trusting  affection;  indeed,  with  a 
chivalrous  devotion.  And  yet  she  was 
a  most  repulsive  woman;  flat,  angular, 
under-bred,  with  a  harsh,  grating  voice; 
and  though  by  no  means  a  fool,  yet 
constantly  saying  stupid  things,  most 
frequently  about  him,  which  tended  to 
make  him  ridiculous. 

As  to  this  X  shall  have  more  to  say 
shortly,  and  shall  h<^;>e  to  modify  the 
impression  one  derives  f^ri  -Blr  Wil- 
liam's harsh  phrases.  But  of  the  time- 
ly effect  of  the  marriage  on  Disraeli's 
career  there  can  be  ho  doubt  In  a 
biographical  notice  of  Lady  Beacons- 
fleld,  published  in  the  Timn  the  day 
after  her  death  (which,  I  think,  must 
have  been  inspired  by  Disraeli  himself), 
this  very  striking  passage  occurred: 

Looking  back  on  the  long  and  tender 
relationship  which  has  been  gently  dis- 
solved in  the  course  of  nature,  we  are 
irresistibly  reminded  of  the  feeling  ex- 
pressed by  Mohammed  when  the 
Prophet  of  the  Faithful  loM  the  loving 
woman  he  had  married  in  the  days  of 
comparative  obscurity.  "By  God,"  (he 
exclaimed  In  an  outburst  of  regretful 
gratitude,  as  he  raised  her  solemnly  to 
the  rank  of  the  Four  Perfect  Women) 
—"By  God!  there  never  could  be  a  bet- 
ter wife.  She  believed  in  me  when  men 
despised  me.  She  relieved  my  wants 
when  I  was  poor  and  despised  by  the 
world." 

The  writer  went  on  tb  say  that  Dis- 
raeli's wife  did  Indeed  come  to  his  help 
when  life  threatened  to  be  too  short  to 
assure  him  the  prospect  he  had  formed. 
His  ambitions  were  great,   and  with 

leftfQ*  of  Mr.  Wyndhtm  Lewii,  Oonnt  d*0iM7 
offered  blm  loine  w^w^  tdrlce  io  retard  to  his 
reUtkmi  with  Ifre.  Lewis.  '*Ton  win  not  make 
lore,**  he  said.  "Ton  will  not  Intrigne.  T<m 
hare  yoor  seat;  do  not  risk  anythlnf.  If  a 
T«mVO  ▲•>.         TOL.  ZTI.         871 


time  and  patience  he  might  attain  them, 
but  who  could  say  the  time  would  be 
given  him?  Bngland  then,  even  more 
than  now,  insisted  on  a  high  pr<^>ert7 
qualification  as  a  material  guarantee  for 
the  virtue  of  her  statesmen,  and  Dis- 
raeli might  well  have  despaired  of  at- 
taining a  great  position  in  the  political 
world  had  not  this  fortunate  marriage 
smoothed  the  path  of  his  ambition.        "^ 

But  (the  writer  added)  Mr.  Disraeli 
was  too  shrewd  a  man  to  pay  for  name 
and  power  at  the  price  of  happiness^  It 
is  certain  he  chose  wisely  in  every  way, 
and  seldom  has  a  marriage  proved  more 
a  love-match  than  his.  .  .  .  Esteem  is 
the  most  genuine  form  of  love,  and  Mr. 
Disraeirs  esteem  for  his  wife  was 
heightened  by  a  most  lively  sense  of 
gratitude.  It  was  a  pretty  sight,  that 
of  the  remorseless  Parliamentary  gladi- 
ator, who  neither  gave  quarter  nor 
asked  it,  who  fought  with  venomed 
weapons,  although  he  struck  fair,  and 
sent  barbed  darts  which  clung  and 
rankled  in  the  wounds— it  was  a  pretty 
sight  to  see  him  in  the  soft  sunshine  of 
domestic  life  anticipating  the  wishes 
of  his  wife  with  feminine  tenderness 
and  consideration,  and  receiving  her 
ministering  with  the  evident  enjoyment 
which  is  the  most  delicate  flattery  of 
all. 

Whence  came  this  notable  woman  of 
the  nineteenth  century?  This  is  what 
Mr.  Augustus  Hare  tells  us,  on  the  au- 
thority of  a  Mrs.  Duncan  Stewart,  of 
Liverpool,  who  received  a  visit  from 
Mr.  aind  Mrs.  Disraeli  soon  after  their 
marriage: 

Mrs.  Duncan  Stewart  described  Lady 
Beaconsfield  as  <niginally  a  factcnry-girl. 
Mr.  Lewis  first  saw  h^  going  to  her 
factory,  beautiful  and  with  bare  feet 
He  educated  her  and  married  her,  died, 
and  left  her  very  rich,  and  then  she 
married  Disraeli  When  asked  why  she 
married  her  second  husband  she  woold 

widow,  then  marrj.*'  Mr.  Lewis  left  his  widow 
S,000  pounds  a  7oar  for  life  and  the  best- 
sltnated  honse  In  London,  In  Park  Lane,  near 
Orosrenor  Gate  with  the  cartons  addition  of 
**coaIs  and  candles.** 
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Bay,  as  if  it  was  a  feather  iu  ber  cap, 
"My  dear,  he  mode  love  to  me  while 
my  tir8t  husband  was  alire,  and  there- 
fore 1  knew  that  he  really  loved  me." 
It  was  at  Green  meadow,  a  house  four 
miles  from  Llaudaff,  that  Disraeli 
served  his  apprenticeship  as  secretary 
to  Mr.  Lewis,  living  in  the  house  with 
him  and  Mrs.  I^wis,  in  the  position  of  a 
dependent.  When  the  house  overflowed 
with  visitors  from  London,  aa  was  often 
the  case,  he  was  sent  out  to  sleep  at 
the  "Holly  Bush,**  a  little  public-house 
in  the  villnKe.  Both  Greenmeadow  and 
the  *-Holly  Bush"  exist  still. 

Mr.  Hare  has  been  kind  enough,  In 
answer  to  an  inquiry,  to  tell  me  that 
what  he  here  states  was  written  down 
from  the  lips  of  Mra  Duncan  Stewart, 
who  was  very  intimate  with  the  Bea- 
consflelds.    Mr.    Hare   adds   that   the 
story  was  confirmed  by  the  late  Dean 
Vaughan,  of  Llandaff,  from  what  he 
had  heard  in  the  neighborhood,  but  he 
baa  no  further  evidence  on  the  subject 
As  I  have  said,  the  accounts  of  Lady 
Beaconsfield    which   one    may    gather 
from  public  sources  do  not  stamp  this 
account  of  her  ladyship  as  inherently 
absurd,   or   even   improbable.    As  the 
4Mifie»  writer  said,  "She  had  neither  so- 
cial  talents  nor  fascination  to  place  at 
his  disposal.    It  was  not  in  her  to  make 
his  salons  a  centre  of  society,  as  Lady 
Palmerston  did  wheoi  she  acted  as  her 
husband's    ally."    Another    contempo- 
rary writer  who  knew  her  said  she  had 
many'  sterling    qualltie^^ bQf'  lacked 
those   acquired    accomplishments   and 
that  disciplined  and  cultivated  intelli- 
gence which  her  husband,  as  his  writ- 
ings show,  keenly  appreciated  in  wom- 
en.   "She    was    an    admh^ble    crea- 
ture,** he  remarked  to  a  friend  after  her 
death,    "but   she   never   knew   which 
came  first,  the  Greeks  or  the  Romans."* 
•The  illustration,"  says  the  writer,  a 
political    opponent,     "conveyed    much 

■sip  Moontitiiart  Orant-Dnff.  In  bi§  '*Note« 
from  ft  Diary/*  sayt  DlsraeU'e  word§  were: 
**She  was  a  bright  creature:  she  Ured  wholly 
t«    the    pre«ont.      She    thouirht    nothing    of    the 


more  than  it  expressed.  It  was  a  cred- 
it to  Mr.  Disraeli  that  throughout  his 
life  his  devoted  kindness  to  his  wife 
was  never  ruffled  by  any  of  those  awk- 
ward thhigs  said  and  done  by  her 
which  formed  from  time  to  time  the 
gossip  of  society." 

Yet  these  gaucheries  must  many  a 
time  have  sent  a  cold  shiver  through 
the  marrow  of  the  man  whose  only 
passport  to  society  was  his  genius,  who 
was  tolerated  by  the  haughty  peer  and 
the  exclusive  gentieman  of  the  country 
party  only  because  he  was  uooossiary 
to  them  In  thehr  unequal  contest  with 
the  Liberal  host  after  Peel's  desertion 
of  their  cause.  Like  Burke  and  Bheri- 
dan,  DlsraeU  burst  through  the  barrier 
by  which  Society  surrounds  itself,  and 
placed  himself  on  an  equality  with 
those  of  high  birth  and  old  estate.  It 
is  no  small  addition  to  the  magnitude 
of  the  achievement  that  he  was  able  to 
carry  with  him  Into  the  charmed  circle 
this  uncultivated  and  graceless  woman 
—as  Society  estimates  grace  and  cul- 
ture. Unlike  Burke  and  Sheridan,  he 
freely  took  his  wife  Into  the  society  of 
his  aristocratic  friends  and  she  enjoyed 
the  privilege  keenly.  A  characteristic 
anecdote  iUustrates  this  rather  amus- 
ingly. The  Ban  of  Malmesbury  entered 
It  In  his  diary  on  March  19,  1849,  in 
these  words: 

Lord  MabOD  told  me  a  story  of  Mrs. 
DlsraeU,  who  was  pftvlng  a  visit  some- 
where In  the  country,  ^here  she  met 
Lord  and  Lady  Har^n^e.  It 
happened  that  Loni  ffardinge's 
room  was  next  to  the  ^Israeli's, 
and  the  next  morning  Mrs:^  Dis- 
raeli said  to  LOTd  Hardlnge  at  Jt)reak- 
fast:  "Oh,  Lord  Hardlnge!  I  consider 
myself  the  most  fortunate  of  wC<w»©n- 
I  said  to  myself  when  I  wokf  this 
morning,  'What  a  lucky  woman  ?  am! 
Here  I  have  been  sleeping  betwee^  the 
greatest  orator  and  the  greatest  V**"' 

fntnre:  she  cared  nothing  for  the  past.  I  df. 
corered  that  she  did  not  know  whether  the 
Greeks   or  the    Romans   came   first." 
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rior  of  the  day.'  "    Lady  Hardlnge  did 
not  appear  pleased  at  the  statement. 

On  another  occasion  Mrs.  Disraeli 
was  staying  with  her  husband  at  one  of 
the  ancestral  homes  of  England— "one 
of  the  most  splendid  of  our  proyincial 
palaces/'  it  is  called  by  Sir  William 
Fraser,  who  tells  the  story: 

The  wife  of  the  lordly  proprietor  was 
a  person  of  exceptional  refinement, 
with  a  deep  and  sincere  sense  of  pro- 
priety. She  had  carefully  swept  from 
the  walls  all  pictures  of  a  character 
which  our  less  squeamish  ancestors 
would  not  have  objected  to.  As  It  hap- 
pened, in  the  bedroom  allotted  to  Mr, 
and  Mrs.  Disraeli  one  picture  remained, 
not  in  any  way  exceeding  those  works 
by  great  artists  seen  in  the  National 
Gallery,  but  of  a  decidedly  classic  char- 
acter as  regards  drapery.  At  breakfast 
the  first  morning  after  their  arriral 
Mrs.  Disraeli  addressed  the  lady  of  the 

house  in  these  words:  **Lady ,  I  find 

that  your  house  is  full  of  indecent  pic- 
tures." Knowing  well  the  character  of 
their  hostess,  dismay  might  have  been 
observed  on  the  faces  of  the  guests. 
Undaunted.  Mrs.  Disraeli  continued: 
'There  is  a  most  horrible  picture  in  our 
bedroom.  Disraeli  says  it  is  Venus  and 
Adonis.  I  have  been  awake  half  the 
night  trying  to  prevent  him  looking  at 
It." 

Sir  William  Eraser  adds  that  he 
knows  this  to  be  true,  as  the  story  was 
told  to  him  by  the  eldest  son  of  the 
house,  who  was  present  at  the  break- 
fast. This  does  not  seem  to  me  quite 
conclusive,  but  the  evidence  in  this,  as 
In  other  cases,  must  be  taken  for  what 
It  is  worth.  The  lady  had  acquired  a 
reputation  for  this  kind  of  thing,  which 
Sir  William  Fraser  himself  did  not 
think  was  quite  justified,  and  the  sons 
of  noble  houses  would  not  be  the  men 
to  minimize  her  peculiarities. 

But  if  Mrs.  Disraeli's  slumbers  were 
disturbed  by  the  presence  in  her  hus* 
t>and's  bedroom  of  an  undraped  Venus 
she  must  have  passed  many  a  sleepless 
night,  for  Mr.  Cecil  Ralkes,  in  the  life 


of  his  father,  tells  this  funny  story  on 
the  authority  of  Sir  William  Harcourt: 

It  happened  on  the  occasion  in  ques- 
tion (at  a  dinner  party  given  by  the. 
Disraelis)  that  Mr.  Harcourt,  as  he 
then  was,  was  placed  next  to  Lady 
Beaconsfield.  On  the  wall  (H;»posite 
them  hung  a  p<Mrtrait  of  a  lightly- 
draped  female  figure,  and  during  a 
pause  in  the  conversation  the  guest* s 
eyes  happened  to  wander  to  it. 

"I  see  you  are  looking  at  that  pic- 
ture," suddenly  broke  in  the  hostess 
with  a  laugh.  **I  always  say  that  it 
oughtn't  to  be  allowed  in  h«re;  but  it  is 
nothing  to  the  Venus  that  Dizzy  has  in 
his  bedroom." 

"That  I  can  quite  believe,"  replied 
Mr.  Harcourt  gallantly,  with  a  bow. 

The  answer  appeared  to  tickle  her 
ladyship  immens^y,  so  much  so  that 
Mr.  Harcourt,  feeling  that  he  had  ven- 
tured on  to  rather  delicate  ground, 
quickly  changed  the  subject 

But  the  incident  v^as  not  thereby  dis- 
posed of,  for  later  on,  when  the  party 
had  reassembled  in  the  drawing-room, 
Lady  Beaconsfield  suddenly  called  to 
her  husband  across  the  room:  "I  want 
to  tell  you  such  a  funny  thing  that  Mr. 
Harcourt  said  to  me  at  dinner."  And 
then  came  out  the  whole  story  cwam 
pKdMoo. 

'T  never  felt  more  uncomfortable  in 
my  life,"  Sir  William  used  to  say  in 
telling  the  story.  "But  when  Lady  Bea- 
consfield had  finished  Dizzy  made  no 
comment,  but  slowly  turned  his  eyes 
upon  me  with  his  usual  grave  smile. 
Many  men  would  have  evinced  some 
sign  of  annoyance,  but  he  did  nothing 
of  the  sort,  and  afterwards  his  kind- 
ness to  me  never  varied." 

One  cannot  but  be  struck  by  the  fam- 
ily relationship  of  the  two  anecdotes, 
yet  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  they 
have  been  evolved  from  the  same  inci- 
dent. That  she  frequently  made  her 
husband  appear  ridiculous  by  narrating 
circumstances  of  their  private  life  can- 
not, I  think,  be  aoubted.  Sir  William 
Gregory  says  there  Was  hardly  any 
event  In  their  domestic  life  that  she  did 
not  take  a  pleasure  in  narrating  in  pub^ 
lie.    "Ah,"  she  said  once,  when  the  con- 
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venation  tamed  on  some  man's  com- 
plexion, "I  wish  you  could  only  see 
Dizzy  In  his  bath,  then  you  would  know 
what  a  white  skin  is."  One  night  Sir 
William  Gregory  and  seyeral  other 
young  men  were  the  guests  of  the  Dis- 
raelis at  dinner.  The  company  in- 
cluded George  Smythe,  the  original  of 
"Coningrsby,"  and  in  the  course  of  the 
eyening,  something  being  said  about 
the  book,  the  hostess  said  to  the  young 
men,  "Would  you  like  to  go  and  see 
the  room  where  Dizzy  was  brought  to 
bed  of  'Ck>ning8by'?"  All  expressed 
great  interest  in  the  sacred  spot,  and 
she  instructed  them  to  go  upstahrs  to 
the  bedroom  floor  and  enter  a  certain 
door.  George  Smythe  took  the  lead  in 
"^^^^^*^^|PBiiig^^^  laugh- 
a  regular  scamper,  ammoa^K^a  the 


her  apparent  freedom  in  conversation, 
she  was  never  known  to  betray  her 
husband's  confidence  in  such  a  way  as 
to  Jeopardize  his  political  position. 
Her  belief  in  his  future  greatness 
amounted  to  an  inspiration.  She  was 
so  confident  that  he  would  live  to  be 
Prime  Minister  that  she  made  a  vow 
never  to  attend  a  debate  in  the  House 
of  Commons  until  she  could  do  so  as 
the  wife  of  the  Premier,  and  she  never 
did,  great  as  the  temptation  must  have 
been  to  witness  some  of  his  earlier 
triumphs.*  To  advance  his  career  to- 
wards this  great  end  seems  to  have 
been  the  sole  object  of  her  existence. 
"All  her  wealth,"  says  Sir  William  Gre- 
gory, •♦was  valued  by  her  only  so  far 


as    it    could    assist   his    objects.    She 

o-."*  «x.— i/^*,  amiu  rua^Br^a  ♦pe     watchcd  him  like  a  faithful  dog,  under- 

ter.  He  burst  into  the  wrong  roSfc^^  stood  his  every  fancy,  habit,  and 
foUowers  heard  a  cry  and  a  splash  irfbought;  In  fact,  lived  in  him  and  for 
the  darkness,  and  back  came  their  XC^ 
leader,  wet  through  and  dripping.  He 
had  fallen  into  Disraeli's  bath.  He 
presented  himself  in  a  drenched  condi- 
tion   to   Mrs.    Disraeli,    who   placidly 

asked  him  if  he  had  seen  the  room 

where     "Coningsby"     was     bom.    "I 

know  nothing  of  the  place  of  birth.'* 

said  Smythe,  "but  I  know  I  have  been 

In  the  room  where  he  was  baptized." 

It  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to 

Gregory  that  the  lady  had  played  them 

a  trick. 


hiniFiUio  were  admitted  to  intimacy 
Those  wsed  to  say  he  was  fond  of 
with  them  uflre  that  he  had  married 
telling  her  in  jbkto  which  she  would 
her  for  her  monej!*,  but  if  you  had  to 
invariably  reply,  "Al  do  it  for  love." 
do  it  again  you  wouli^  be  that  he 
And  his  answer  wouP»  because  all 
would  never  marry  for  lo\  beat  their 
the  men  who  did  so  either 


^,    On  this 

wives  or  ran  away  from  thei^  abort 

Ti^o«^        u     .  -  ^*°*  ^  "^"^^  indulge  in  one  m^fe^^k 

^J^^  "^     T^  ""^^^^^  ^  ^"^^"^     ^"^^^^°  '^^  Sir  WilUam  Orego^V 
rom  the  c%nmiqueB  aeandaleusea  of  the  ^"?gory.  \ 


from  the  chroniques  acandaleusea  of  the 
time,  but  when  all  has  been  said  it  re- 
mains a  fact  that  she  was  a  wonderful- 
ly good  wife  to  Disraeli,  and  I  am  by 
no  means  sure  that  she  did  not  possess 
a  great  deal  more  discretion  than  her 
critics  gave  her  credit  for.    With  all 

•Thli  fact  It  fnUj  atteited  in  the  "Notet 
from  the  Dlaiy  of  Mr.  Speaker  DenlMo  (Vl^ 
count  OsHnftm).**   recently  pubUshed.     Writing 

!L^'!!^  t  ^^'  ****  **^  ^'-  ^'^•"  flwt  en- 
tered the  Honee  u  Premier.  Mr.  I>enl«»  wld: 

tended  e  debate  in  the  Boom  of  Oommone  i 
!»▼•  propoeed  to  her  once  or  twice  to  come  bnt 
rtio  h«.  eiwex.  decllned-Mid  it  wooM  ^U  ^ 


Ji^!^^^''''^^'^  ^^  «*y«>'  the  tokens 
ni  ^TJ"""^  apparently  of  admlra- 
tion  which  he  lavished  on  "Marianne,- 
as  we  irreverently  called  her.  One 
evening,  on  coming  up  from  dinner,  he 
knelt  before  her,  and,  as  they  sa^  in 
novels,  devoured  both  her  hands  with 
kisses,  saying  at  the  same  time  inX 

nervooe,  or  roch-Uke  ezcnee.  Bot  on  th<»  <i.« 
on  Which  Mr.  Diereell  took  hi.  «..?..  ph^ 
Mlnieter  Mr..  Di.reeU  ^InTtlL'^, 
.he  might  hare  .  .eat.  She  came.  wHe^* 
•fterward.  rte  told   me  that  .he   had    iZa^ 

z  z-in.z.r^t  h-,.rtV">^^ 

t»...  •■*  "'•  ■♦•*  ••  Prime  MIdI»- 


\ 
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most  lacKaaaisicai  manner,  "is  mere 
anything  I  can  do  for  mj  dear  little 
wife?"  And  yet  this  ungainly,  repul- 
sive-looking woman  was  deserving  of 
his  affection. 

Their  home  life,  Indeed,  seems  to 
have  been  singularly  happy.  He  was 
not  fond  of  country  pursuits,  and  If  he 
Joined  a  house  party  he  was  always 
glad  to  get  home  again.  Mrs.  Disraeli 
used  to  say  that  In  a  country  house  he 
was  bored,  and  took  to  eating  as  a  re- 
source, and  the  result  was  that  about 
the  third  day  he  got  dreadfully  bilious, 
and  they  had  to  come  away.  Their  hap- 
piest times  were  at  Hughenden,  where 
he  would  wander  about  the  grounds  for 
hours,  admiring  his  wife's  taste  In  lay« 
Ing  out  the  gardens,  making  pathways, 
and  planting  trees.  Or,  at  least,  these 
were  her  happiest  days.  Probably  he 
enjoyed  mwethe  storm  and  stress  of  the 
political  arena.  We  get  a  glimpse  of 
their  town  life  in  the  reminiscences  of 
the  late  Sir  John  Mowbray,  published 
by  his  daughter  under  the  title,  "Seven- 
ty Years  at  Westminster:" 

When  in  the  House  of  Commons  Dis- 
raeli was  constantly  at  work,  and  gave 
himself  little  rest.  He  used  to  dine  late 
at  night,  and  very  sparingly.  Once,  re- 
ferring to  this  hasty  dinner  and  assidu- 
ous attendance,  I  said  to  Lady  Beacons- 
fleld  that  I  could  not  understand  how 
he  kept  going.  "Ah,  but,"  she  an- 
swered, *'I  always  have  supper  for  him 
when  he  comes  home,  and  lights,  lights, 
plenty  of  lights— Dizzy  always  likes 
light.  And  then  he  tells  me  all  that  has 
happened  in  the  House,  and  then  I  clap 
him  off  to  bed." 

One  of  the  most  familiar  anecdotes 
of  the  couple  relates  to  the  tender  care 
she  took  of  him  when  he  was  absorbed 
In  his  political  work.  She  had  driven 
down  to  the  House  of  Commons  with 
him,  and  as  he  shut  the  carriage  door 
to  leave  her  she  accidentally  got  her  fin- 
gers trapped  in  the  door.  She  suf- 
fered great  pain,  but  uttered  no  cry  till 


ne  was  gone,  as  sne  Knew  ne  was  aooui 
to  take  fpart  in  an  Important  debate, 
and  feared  that  a  knowledge  of  the  ac- 
cident might  upset  him.  According  to 
some  versions  the  accident  occurred  at 
starting,  and  the  lady  suffered  with 
Spartan  heroism  while  they  drove 
through  the  streets,  and  fell  fainting  on 
the  cushions  so  soon  as  he  had  left  her, 
but  I  have  given  the  story  as  related  to 
the  Earl  of  Malmesbury  by  Disraeli 
himself,  and  repeated  in  the  House  of 
Lords  by  Lord  Malmesbury  after  the 
death  of  his  old  colleague. 

So  much  for  the  evidence  as  to  the 
character  of  the  lady,  and  there  Is  noth- 
ing in  It  inconsistent  with  the  factory- 
girl  story.  She  never  displayed,  any 
manners  or  culture  which  might  not 
have  been  acquired  by  King  Cophetua's 
beggar  maiden,  and  as  for  h^  means, 
we  have  seen  that  Mr.  Wyndham 
Lewis  left  her  a  comfortable  fortune, 
independently  of  anything  she  may 
have  had  from  her  own  family.  More- 
over, when  one  comes  to  examine  the 
records,  they  are  found  to  be  curiously 
obscure  and  contradictory. 

In  the  first  place,  naany  inquiries 
have  failed  to  disclose  either  the  date 
or  the  place  of  her  birth;  and  this  is 
the  more  to  be  regretted  because  her 
age  was  always  a  matter  of  conjecture 
among  her  friends,  and  the  subject  of 
much  facetious  comment.  Nine  years 
before  her  death  Lady  Jersey  averred 
that  she  was  over  eighty,  and  Mr.  T.  P. 
O'Connor,  Mr.  Froude,  Mr.  Walford, 
and  other  biographers  state  that  she 
was  fifty  when  she  married  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli In  1839,  and  eighty-three  when  she 
died  in  1872.  The  only  authority  I 
have  discovered  which  pretends  to  give 
the  date  of  her  birth  Is  James  Doyle's 
"Baronage  of  England,"  where  it  Is 
stated  that  she  was  bom  on  November 
11,  1798.  Doyle  is  dead,  and  his  pub- 
lishers have  no  means  of  ascertaining 
what  was  his  authority  for  the  date. 
The  register  of  her  death  gave  her  age 
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as  seventy-six,  two  years  older  than 
I>oyle*s  date  would  make  her.  "G.  B. 
0."  (Mr.  Cokayne)  was  unable  to  ascer- 
tain for  his  "Complete  Peerage"  the 
date  or  place  of  her  birth,  but  from 
some  source,  which  he  tells  me  he  has 
now  forgotten,  he  leamt  (I  think  erro- 
neously) that  she  was  a  posthumous 
child.  The  Time9  biography  said  she 
was  bom  "about  the  beginning  of  the 
century,  or  earlier,"  and  was  married 
in  her  teens  to  Mr.  Wyndham  Lewis. 
As  this  marriage  took  place  in  1815, 
and  I  have  other  evidence  that  she  was 
about  nineteen  at  the  time,  we  may 
take  it  as  probable  that  1706  was  the 
year  of  her  birth,  and  that  most  of  the 
estimates  of  her  age  which  have  been 
published  are  exaggerated. 

With  regard  to  her  parentage,  what 
may  be  called  the  official  account  is  the 
record  made  at  the  College  of  Arms  on 
the  issue  of  the  patent  of  her  peerage. 
It  is  as  follows: 

^fary  Anne,  Viscountess  Beaconsfield, 
of  Beaconsfield,  In  the  county  of  Buck- 
ingham, wife  of  the  right  Honorable 
Benjamin  Disraeli,  of  Hughenden 
Manor,  in  the  county  of  Buckingham, 
and  only  surviving  child  and  heir  of 
John  Vlney  Evans,  Bsquire,  Command- 
er In  the  Royal  Navy. 

Oth«r  Information  given  by  the  com- 
pilers of  peerages  and  family  records 
is  to  this  effect:— that  she  was  the 
daughter  of  Captain  (or  Commander) 
John  Vlney  Bvans,  R.  N.,  of  Brampf  ord 
Speke,  Devonshire  (who  assumed  the 
name  Bvans  in  addition  to  his  patro- 
nymic, Vlney),  by  Bleanor  Scrope,  his 
cousin  and  wife,  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
James  Vlney,  B.C.L.,  some  time  of 
Gloucester,  and  that  after  the  death  of 
her  brother  James,  who  was  colonel 
commanding  the  39th  Regiment,  she 
became  heir  to  her  uncle,  General  Sir 
James  Vlney,  K.C.H.,  C.B.,  of  Taynton 
Manor,  Gloucestershire.  Some  of  the 
books  (Mr.  Walford's  "Life  of  Beacons- 


field," for  instance),  give  the  residence 
of  her  father  as  Branceford  Park,  Dev- 
on, but  there  is  no  such  place,  nor  ever 
was  so  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  the  place  was  Brampford 
Speke,  a  village  near  ®xeter.  The  Bar! 
of  Iddesleigh  recollects  that  Mrs.  Dis- 
raeli, when  visiting  at  Pynes  some 
forty  years  ago,  said  either  that  she 
was  born  at  Brampford  Speke,  or  that 
she  lived  there  in  her  young  days. 

It  is  practically  certain,  however,  that 
Brampford  Speke  was  not  her  birth- 
place. A  search  of  the  parish  registers 
from  1739  to  1812  fails  to  disclose  the 
name  of  Vlney  in  any  form,  and  there 
Is  no  record  of  the  birth  of  Mary  Anne 
Bvans.  The  name  Bvans  appears  oc- 
casionally over  the  whole  period,  anfl 
it  may  be  that  her  father  adopted  the 
name  and  went  to  reside  there  on  inher- 
iting some  property  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. This,  however,  is  mere  conjec- 
ture, and  If  he  did  so  he  appears  to 
have  dropped  the  name  Vlney  complete- 
ly.  John  and  Blean<Hr  Bvans  were  liv- 
ing at  Brampford  Speke  in  1790,  a  son 
James  being  bom  to  them  on  February 
10  in  that  year,  and  these  may  have 
been  Lady  Beaconsfleld's  father, 
mother,  and  brother,  but  "John"  and 
"Bleanor"  seem,  from  the  entries  in  the 
registers,  to  have  been  family  names  of 
the  Evanses  who  had  lived  in  the  par- 
ish for  generations.  Coming  down  to 
the  year  1807,  we  find  recorded  the 
death  of  John  iBvans  in  March,  and 
Bleanor  In  October.  Were  these  Mary 
Anne's  parents?  As  regards  the 
mother,  certainly  not;  and  as  to  the 
father,  almost  certainly  not  if  her 
fath^  was  Commander  Bvans.  which 
is  another  question.  There  is  an  entry 
in  the  Land  Assessment  Register  of 
Devonshire  which  shows  that  in  1806 
John  Evans  occupied  the  farms  of 
Sowdons  and  Moors  at  Brampford 
Speke.  It  is  not  clear  whether  he 
owned  the  farms  or  not,  but  the  entry 
seems  to  show  that  he  was  entitled  to 
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be  designated  "esquire."  There  is  no 
mention  in  the  Re^ster  about  this  time 
of  any  other  John  Evans,  or  of  a 
Viney. 

Mr.  T.  Hurry  Riches,  whose  mother 
was  a  friend  of  Lady  Beaconsfield 
when  she  was  Mrs.  Wyndham  Lewis, 
Informs  me,  from  recollection  of  what 
he  has  heard  (for,  unfortunately,  pa* 
pers  bearing  on  the  subject  were  acci- 
dentally destroyed  by  fire),  that  Lady 
Beaconsfield's  father  died  while  she 
was  quite  young,  and  some  years  after- 
wards her  mother,  a  sister  of  Sir  James 
Viney,  married  Dr.  Yates,  an  army  sur- 
geon, who  resided  at  Clifton.  Miss 
Evans  was  about  eighteen  years  old 
when  she  and  her  mother  went  to  live 
at  Clifton,  and  when  she  was  about 
nineteen  she  met  Mr.  Lewis  at  a  ball 
given  by  the  Vernon-Grahams,  a  lead- 
ing family  at  Clifton  in  those  days,  and 
they  were  married  shortly  afterwards. 
Mr.  Riches  says  she  had  only  one 
brother,  Colonel  Viney  Evans,  and  he 
thinlts  she  was  bom  at  Portsmouth. 
An  advertisement  in  the  Portsmouth 
press  has  failed  to  elicit  any  evidence 
of  her  birth  there,  but  in  other  respects 
there  is  good  corroboration  of  Mr. 
Riches'  recollection.  In  the  first  place, 
it  is  supported  by  the  entry  in  the  mar- 
riage register  of  Clifton  parish  church, 
which  is  as  follows: 

Wyndham  I^wis,  of  this  parish,  ami 
Mary  Anne  Evnns,  of  this  parish,  were 
married  in  this  church  by  licence,  with 
the  consent  of  ...  .  this  22nd  day  of 
December,  in  the  year  1815. 

Then  follow  the  signatures  of  John 
Hensman.  minister,  and  the  parties, 
and  the  witnesses  are  James  Viney  and 
A.  Yates,  whom  I  take  to  have  been 
her  uncle.  Sir  James  (or  her  brother), 
and  her  stepfather,  Dr.  Yates. 

But  the  most  indisputable  evidence  I 
have  found  of  the  Identity  of  her 
mother  is  contained  in  the  will  of  Sir 
James  Viney,  who  died  in  1841  in  his 


seventy-fifth  year.  Here  Mary  Anne 
Lewis  is  described  as  niece  of  the  tes- 
tator and  daughter  of  his  sister,  Mrs. 
Yates,  by  her  first  husband.  Mary  Anne 
and  other  nieces  are  left  £2000  each, 
and,  subject  to  other  legacies  and  to  the 
specific  bequests.  General  Viney  left 
his  property  for  his  sons.  **or  reputed 
sons,'*  William  and  James  Vin^,  and 
his  nephew,  John  Viney  Evans.  This 
rather  confuses  the  question  of  Mra 
Disraeli's  inheritance,  but  it  is  not 
worth  while  to  pursue  the  matter,  as 
the  will  leaves  no  doubt  on  the  main 
point— that  her  mother  really  was  the 
sister  of  Sir  James  Viney— and  this, 
with  the  collateral  circumstances,  is 
quite  sufficient  to  stamp  the  factory-girl 
story  as  an  invention.  Mr.  Henry  J. 
Taylor,  of  Gloucester,  tells  me  that  she 
undoubtedly  came  into  possession  of 
Tayntou  Manor,  that  she  gave  the  es- 
tate to  Mr.  Disraeli,  and  that  he  sold 
it  by  auction,  probably  to  pay  his  elec- 
tion bills,  the  purchaser  being  Mr.  Las- 
lett,  M.P.  She  also  had  two  houses  in 
College  Green,  which  now  belong  to 
Lord  Beaconsfield's  executors.  Mr. 
Taylor  thinks  she  spent  a  great  part  of 
her  young  days  in  Gloucecrt:er,  living 
with  her  uncle  at  one  of  the  houses  in 
College  Green,  and  she  was  probably 
a  teacher  in  a  Sunday-school  attended 
by  girls  from  the  pin  factories.  Mrs. 
Duncan  Stewart's  little  romance  may 
have  arisen  in  some  way  out  of  this 
circumstance. 

The  question  of  her  paternal  paren- 
tage is,  however,  curiously  obscure, 
though  one  would  never  have  thought 
of  Investigating  it  closely  had  not 
the  inquiry  into  the  main  point  dis- 
closed difficulties.  The  BH%tol  Mirror 
of  December  30,  1815,  records  her  first 
marriage  in  these  terms: 

Friday,  at  Clifton,  Wyndham  Lewis, 
Esq.,  of  Green  Meadow,  near  Cardiff, 
to  Mary  Anne,  only  daughter  of  the 
late  John  Evans,  Esq.,  of  Brampford 
Speke,  Devon. 
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There  Is  no  mentioo  here  of  her 
father  having  had  any  naval  rank,  or 
of  Vlney  being  part  of  his  name.  No 
report  of  the  marriage  was  given  apart 
from  the  formal  announcement  On 
her  second  marriage  in  1839  her  father 
was  similarly  described,  and  in  the 
same  year  "Dod's  Parliamentary  Com- 
panion** gave  the  name  as  John  Evans, 
Esq.  And  thus  the  description  appeared 
in  **Dod"  down  to  1867,  when  it  was 
altered  to  Captain  Viuey  Evans,  R.N., 
why  or  at  whose  instance  cannot  now 
be  ascertained. 

A  search  of  the  Admiralty  records 
does  not  tend  to  clarify  the  question. 
There  is  no  Captain  or  Commander 
Viney  Evans  to  be  found,  but  there  is 
a  Commander  John  Evans,  ol  whom  it 
is  recorded  that  he  was  on  active  ser- 
vice until  December  14,  1812,  when  he 
was  placed  on  half-pay.  On  June  13, 
1813,  the  affidavit  usual  on  receipt  of 
half -pay  was  dispensed  with  "while  he 
remains  insane."  The  pay  continued 
until  December  31,  1815,  and  he  was 
reported  dead  on  March  12, 1816.  Com- 
paring this  record  with  the  announce- 
ment of  the  marriage  of  Mary  Anne 
Evans  on  December  22,  1815,  we  should 
say  with  almost  absolute  certainty  that 
this  Commander  Evans  was  not  her 
father.  The  evidence  seems,  then,  to 
point  to  the  John  Evans  who  died  at 
Brampford  Speke  in  1807  as  her  father, 
and  it  was  not  until  about  sixty  years 
afterwards  tliat  he  was  described  as  a 
naval  officer.  There  may  be  a  simple 
explanation  of  all  tliis;  I  confess  I  am 
unable  to  suggest  it,  and  I  must  leave 
the  evidence  as  it  stands. 

However  this  may  be,  it  is  evident 
that  Mary  Anne  and  her  mother  were 
moving  in  good  society  in  Clifton  when 
Mr.  Wyndham  Lewis  "picked  her  up." 
The  Vernon-Grahams  were  doubtless 
connected  with  Groneral  Vernon,  of 
Hilton  Park,  Staffordshire,  who  added 
his  mother's  name  of  Graham  to  his 
own.    Mr.  Lewis,  who  was  at  this  time 


thirty-five  years  of  age,  was  a  man  of 
wealth  and  position.  He  was  then,  or 
subsequently,  the  owner  of  Pantgwyn- 
lass  Castle,  Glamorganshire,  a  major  of 
Militia,  and  a  barrister,  and  he  had  an 
elegant  town  house  in  Grosvenor  Gate. 
Here  the  young  dandy  who  leaped  into 
fame  as  the  author  of  "Vivian  Grey" 
became  a  welcome  guest,  and  doubtless 
he  also  visited  the  Lewises  at  their 
Welsh  estate,  but  the  statement  tliat 
he  ever  had  any  formal  position  as  sec- 
retary to  Mr.  Lewis  is  open  to  much 
doubt  I  have  good  reason  to  believe 
that  he  left  no  papers  which  would 
support  the  suggestion.  The  point 
however,  is  of  little  importance.  The 
two  men  became  dose  social  and  politi- 
cal friends,  and  after  Disraeli  had  been 
three  times  rejected  by  EUgh  Wycombe 
and  once  by  Taunton  Mr.  Lewis  carried 
him  in  as  his  colleague  for  the  borough 
of  Maidstone.  This  was  at  the  election 
which  followed  the  accession  of  Queen 
Victoria.  When  the  new  Parliament 
met  Mr.  Lewis  was  mortally  111,  and  he 
died  on  March  14,  1838. 

Disraeli  was  at  tills  time  in  his  thirty- 
fourth  year,  and,  notwithstanding  all 
that  has  been  said  as  to  the  great  dis- 
crepancy in  their  ages,  Mrs.  Lewis  was 
probably  not  more  than  eight  years 
older.  She  was  still  a  handsome  woman, 
and  she  retained  for  a  long  time  after- 
wards the  sprightly  and  ingenuous 
manner  which  had  attracted  the  Welsh 
magnate  more  than  twenty  years  be- 
fore. Dr.  Brewster  tells  us  that  Dis- 
raeli met  her  at  Lytton-Bulwer's  in 
1832,  and  described  her  shortly  after- 
wards as  "a  pretty  little  woman,  a  flirt 
and  a  rattler.  Indeed,*'  added  Disraeli, 
"she  is  gifted  with  a  volubility  I  should 
think  unequalled,  and  of  which  I  can 
convey  no  idea.  She  told  me  she  liked 
silent,  melancholy  men."  We  must 
take  our  ch<rice  between  this  descrip- 
tion, Mrs.  Duncan  Stewart's  statement 
that  she  was  at  the  time  of  her  second 
marriage  a  "very  handsome,  imperial- 
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looking  woman,"  and  Sir  William 
tri-egory's  shockingly  uncomplimentary 
picture.  A  writer  in  the  'Stw  Century 
Jteview  of  September,  1899,  gives  us  a 
sketch  of  her  as  she  appeared  at  a  fSte 
cMmpetre  for  the  school  children  at 
Hughenden  about  1860: 

ilt  was  in  this  decade  that  the  crino- 
line flourished,  and  Mrs.  Disraeli  wore 
over  hers  a  petticoat  of  fine  white  cam- 
bric, covered  with  innumerable  little 
flounces  exquisitely  gaulTered.  I  re- 
member making  a  mental  calculation 
of  how  many  hours  it  would  take  her 
hlanchis8eu9€  to  gauffer  those  said 
flounces,  and  came  to  the  conclusion 
they  could  not  have  been  manipulated 
under  eight  or  nine. 

Over  the  petticoat  was  looped  a  white 
^h«8s  of  delicate  French  muslin,  pow- 
dered with  purple  pansies;  the  crino- 
line showed  the  lovely  dress  and  petti- 
<!oat  to  advantage,  as  well  as  the  youth- 
ful-looking figure,  whose  h^ad  was 
crowned  with  a  simple  white  straw 
liat  trimmed  with  a  band  of  black 
velvet 

People  said  she  was  twenty-flve  years 
t>lder  than  her  husband,  but  as  she 
slLipped  and  ran  about  with  the  chil- 
dren she  did  not  look  a  day  over  forty. 
Disraeli  stood  watching  with  an 
amused  smile  the  delight  of  the  chil- 
dren at  the  efforts  made  to  amuse  them, 
now  and  again  g^ncing  at  his  wife 
with  a  look  of  unconcealed  admiration 
and  interest. 

i 
The  Hon.  F.  T^awley  and  others  who 

knew  Disraeli  support  the  statement 
that  it  was  on  the  advice  of  Count 
d'Orsay  that  he  proposed  tb  the  vddow, 
"but  we  may  well  conjecture  that  the 
Impecunious  and  aml>ltlous  young  man 
did  not  require  much  prompting.  Nor 
need  we  suppose  that  he  had  to  conduct 
the  campaign  after  the  manner  of 
Barry  Lyndon's  attaclc  upon  the  Coun- 
tess, but  there  are  some  anecdotes  curi- 
ously reminiscent  of  Barry's  methods, 
told  on  the  authority  of  an  old  lady 
who  used  to  attend  upon  Mrs.  Lewis  as 
companion. 
For  some  time  after  ber  bxisband's 


death,  this  lady  relates,  Mrs.  Lewis 
lived  in  retirement  at  his  Glamorgan- 
shire seat  One  day,  on  looking  out  of , 
the  window,  she  saw  a  gentleman  lei- 
surely walking  up  the  drive,  carrying 
in  one  hand  a  bag.  and  in  the  other  an 
umbrella.  She  started  back,  exclaim- 
ing, "Gracious!  Jane,  there's  that  hor- 
rid man  Disraeli  coming  up  the  drive. 
Run  down  to  the  door  and  say  I  am  not 
at  home."  Jane  did  so,  whereupon  Dis- 
raeli, with  grave  deliberation,  an- 
swered, "I  know.  Take  my  bag  to  a 
bedroom  and  prepare  luncheon.  I  will 
wait  till  Mrs.  Lewis  comes  down- 
stairs." 

On  another  occasion  this  lady  said  to 
her  mistress,  "I  hear,  my  dear  madam, 
that  the  gentleman  is  at  the  inn,  wait- 
ing for  a  conveyance."  (The  inn  was 
the  Cow  and  Snuffers,  and  in  one  of  the 
rooms  was  a  chair  which  was  long  af- 
terwards known  as  Disraeli's  chair,  for 
it  was  said  that  he  always  sat  on  it 
when  he  called  at  the  inn  on  his  way 
to  the  hall.)  Mrs.  Lewis,  with  a  sigh 
and  a  flush,  exclaimed,  "Oh,  dear,  what 
can  I  do  with  this  gentleman?"  "What 
can  you  do  with  him?"  echoed  the 
maid.  The  lady  again  flushed  and  again 
sighed,  and  laconically  replied,  "Marry 
him,  I  suppose." 

Whatever  may  be  the  truth  about 
such  stories  as  these,  it  is  certain  that 
the  siege  of  the  widow  was  not  a  very 
protracted  one.  The  couple  vrere  mar- 
ried on  August  28,  1889,  and  Mrs.  Dis- 
raeli at  once  entered  with  avidity  into 
all  her  husband's  schemes  and  ambi- 
tions. Two  years  afterwards  she  was 
down  at  Shrewsbury,  assisting  in  his 
electoral  campaign  there,  the  corrupt 
electors  of  Maidstone  having  been 
abandoned  in  favor  of  the  western  bor- 
ough. The  Shrewsbury  Chronicle  records 
facetiously  that  **at  the  conclusion  of 
Mr.  Disraeli's  harangue  Mrs.  Disraeli 
was  introduced  to  the  crowd,  and  her 
successful  canvass  was  rewarded  by  re- 
iterated cheers."     The  Olohe,  then  a 
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ergy  of  despair. **  Dkraeil  was  returned^ 
find  then  came  lila  ad  mUerimrdiam 
tsuppJication  to  Feel  for  an  office  In  his 
MUiiitrj  (wMcii  Jay  coiit*ealed  until  Mr, 
C.  S.  Parker  publlaked  It  nsnon^  the 
'-Private  Papers"  of  Sir  Robert  in  1899), 
and  the  still  more  Interesting  Jetter 
from  Mrs.  Disraeli,  which  I  presume  to 
have  been  a  secret  even  from  Disraeli 
tilniBetf.    This  la  wliat  she  wrote: 

(Confidential.  I 

Grosveoor  Gate,  SaturdJiy  Night, 

Dear  Sir  Robert  Peel,— I  he^  you  not 
to  be  angry  with  me  for  my  intrusion, 
but  I  «m  overwhelmed  with  anxiety. 
My  husband'««  politicaJ  eareei-  Is  forever 
enished,  if  you  do  not  appreciate  him. 

Mr.  Dlaraeir»  exertions  are  not  nn- 
kno\\^i  to  you,  but  there  Is  much  he  ha  a 
(lone  that  yon  cannot  be  aware  of» 
tlion^h  thej'  have  had  no  othpr  a  Ira  but 
to  do  yon  honor,  no  wifth  for  recom- 
pense but  your  approbation. 

He  has  gone  further  than  mo^t  to 
nuike  your  opponeiits  his  jierKonal  ene- 
mies. He  has  stood  four  most  expen- 
sive elections  since  1834,  and  §ralned 
•M^ats  from  Whigs  In  two:  and  I  pledge 
myself*  as  far  as  one  seat,  that  it  shall 
always  lie  at  your  command. 

Llteratnif  he  has  abandoned  for  poU- 
tics.  Do  not  destroy  all  his  hopes,  and 
make  hlni  fet^l  bis  life  has  been  a  mis- 
take. 

May  I  venture  to  name  my  own 
humble  but  enthusiastic  exertions  In 
times  gone  by  for  the  part3%  or  rather 
for  your  own  splendid  self?  They  will 
tejl  yon  at  Maidstone  that  more  than 
£40.(MtO  was  spent  tlvrongh  my  influence 
only. 

Be  plea^d  not  to  answer  this,  aa  I 
do  not  wish  any  human  being  to  know 
1  liave  written  to  you  this  humble  pe- 
tUliiiL— I  am  now,  ns  ever,  dear  Sir 
Rol»ert,  your  most  faithful  servant, 

Maru  Anne  Disra^lt 

Poor  Mary  Anne!  How  keenly  must 
she  have  felt  the  rejection  of  her  hus- 
band's claims,  which  he  had  himself 
told  Peel  would  he  an  "Intolerable  hu- 
miliation!"     Thanks  to  fortuitous  clr- 


jun    tuj- 


Hed  bim  steadily  onwards  uatil  he 
reached  the  goal  which  he  had  kept 
steadily  t»efore  his  eyes  from  the  day* 
of  his  callow  youth*  Probably  one  of 
the  privileges  of  his  short-Eived  Pre- 
miership wlilch  he  valued  most  highly 
was  that  It  enabled  Mm  to  confer  upon 
his  faithful  helpm&te  a  patent  of  no- 
blUty.  The  Heralds*  College  recogntasM 
the  Vlney-Evans  descent,  and  granted 
her  a  coat  of  arms,  which  included  a 
slip  of  vine,  fructed  and  leaved  prosper 
(which  had  belonged  to  an  old  Een^ll 
family  of  VIney),  with  the  addition  of 
two  flauncheg,  each  charged  with  a 
boar's  head,  to  represent  the  name 
Evans.  The  supporters— an  eajfle  and  a 
lion— Avei-e  each  charg^^  with  a  tower*. 
and  Mr.  Hltchinan,  In  his  preface  to  aji 
edition  of  Disraeli's  early  pamphlet 
**\Vhat  is  He?**  says  the  introduction  of 
the  old  cognizance  of  a  eaatle  was  In- 
tended to  represent  the  descent  of  th& 
peeresses  husband  from  the  anctent 
house  of  Mendlzlbal  y  Mendo^,  The^ 
eo^nijance  was  still  more  strongly 
marked  on  the  arms  subsequently 
granted  to  him  ai  Earl  of  Beaconsneld* 
These  had  a  castle  triple  towere*!  in 
chief,  besides  the  towers  on  the  sup- 
porters, and  one  on  the  escutcheou. 

But  when  th*  old  lady  received  th# 
titular  honor  the  silver  cord  of  her  life 
was  already  looeed.  and  ere  her  hus- 
band's real  triumph  came  In  1874  ths 
golden  bow  was  hiToken.  Not  long  after 
her  elevation  to  the  peerage  she  disco?* 
ered  that  she  was  suCTerlng  from  au 
Internal  cancer.  It  is  characteristic  of 
both  that,  while  she  supposed  that  she 
was  concealing  from  her  husband  the 
existence  of  the  fatal  disorder,  he. 
though  well  aware  of  it,  allowed  her 
to  nurse  the  pleasing  illusion  that  he 
was  ignorant  of  the  fate  Impending 
over  her.  1  take  this  fact  from  the 
obituary  notice  in  the  Times,  It  is  said 
that  he  wrete  ""Lothatr^  during  her  Ul- 
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ness  to  please  her,  and  evening  after 
evening  would  read  over  to  her  the 
manuscript  he  had  written  during  the 
day.  At  the  last  pneumonia  happily 
hastened  the  inevitable  end,  and  she 
died  at  noon  on  Sunday,  December  15, 
1872. 

Many  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  political  and 
social  friends  desired  to  manifest  their 
sympathy  with  him  by  attending  the 
funeral,  but  the  reply  in  every  case  was 
the  same,  that  the  burial  ceremonies 
would  be  strictly  private.  Simply  and 
quietly,  without  any  of  the  parapher- 
nalia of  mourning,  he  laid  his  "perfect 
wife"  to  rest  in  tlie  village  churchyard 
at  Hughenden,  and  when  his  turn  came 
to  bid  adieu  to  the  wcurld  in  which  he 

Tbe  G«otlemAii's  ICaguiae. 


had  played  so  great  a  part  he  preferred 
to  lie  by  her  side  rather  than  receive 
the  solemn  posthumous  honors  which 
Parliament  would  have  been  willing  to 
pay.  What  the  loss  of  his  faithful  part- 
ner meant  to  Disraeli  may  be  inferred 
from  the  words  of  infinite  pathos  he 
addressed  to  Lord  Malmesbury.  "I  re- 
member," said  the  Earl,  in  the  speech 
from  which  I  have  already  quoted^ 
''when  he  was  deprived  of  the  support 
of  his  wife,  he  said  to  me,  with  tears  in 
his  eyes,  1  h(H;»e  some  of  my  frienda 
will  take  notice  of  me  now  in  my  great 
misfortune,  for  I  have  no  home,  and 
when  I  tell  my  coachman  to  drive  home- 
I  feel  it  is  a  mockery.* " 

JomM  Sykee, 


THE  MADNESS  OF  THE  MOUNTAINS. 


The  mountains  had  always  been  her 
foes;  she  had  hated  them  as  fiercely,  as 
strongly,  as  her  husband  and  her  child 
had  loved  them.  As  for  the  child,  it 
was  only  natural,  perhaps,  that  to  him 
they  should  be  friends  when  one  re- 
members how  they  stood  out  prominent 
from  among  his  earliest  memories,  and 
how  each  succeeding  year  had  welded 
them  into  a  part  of  his  life.  His  father, 
an  enthusiastic  and  expert  climber, 
had  taught  him  his  first  lessons  in 
mountain-lore  at  an  age  when  most 
boys  are  Intent  upon  a  nearer  acqualur 
tance  with  the  topmost  boughs  of  mod- 
erate sized  trees,  and  the  mother  had 
sat  by  and  shuddered. 

Her  boy  had  been  bom  among  the 
mountains.  For  three  days  and  nights 
the  woman,  awaiting  her  deliverance, 
had  watched  for  the  return  of  her  hus- 
band from  a  difficult  and  perilous  as- 
cent Three  days  and  nights  she  had 
kept  vigil,  apprehending  dangers  from 
avalanche,  couloir,  crevasse;  she  did  not 


know  what  most  to  fear  where  all  was 
terrible  and  terrifying.  At  the  end  of 
those  nightmare  days  they  had  brought 
to  her  tidings  of  an  accident;  men  were 
bearing  home  the  injured  and  the  dead. 

She  had  no  friends  in  the  place, 
barely  an  acquaintance.  A  few  of  the 
shop-women  and  one  or  two  inn-keep- 
ers knew  her  as  the  wife  of  the  famous 
Gregory  Holt,  and  would  bow  to  her 
when  she  passed;  and  there  was  an  old 
woman  in  the  little  hut  on  the  glacis 
road,  who  sold  ithe  milk  of  goats,  with 
whom,  pausing,  she  sometimes  ex- 
changed a  few  words.  She  was  quite 
alone,  but  her  husband  had  never  con- 
sidered her  loneliness  when  he  went  on 
his  mountaineering  expeditions. 

She  waited,  pacing  the  narrow,  rap- 
idly filling  streets  of  the  little  Swiss 
town.  All  the  inhabitants  and  all  the 
visitors  seemed  thronging  the  uneveo 
ways,  their  faces  turned  eastward, 
eager  for  the  first  sound,  the  first 
glimpse  of  the  returning  search-party* 
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laiKing  graveiy,  inrerrogranng  neavy- 
looking,  taciturn  guides;  people  nudged 
•one  another,  pointing  her  out  as  a 
prominent  figure  In  the  coming  drama. 
"Poor  thing,  poor  thing,"  she  heard 
whispered  in  many  languages,  but  she 
43carce  realized  that  the  words  referred 
to  herself. 

A  tall  young  clergyman,  pale,  ner- 
Tous,  black-frocked,  crossed  over  from 
•one  of  the  inn-yards  and  paused  before 
her.  "Can  I  do  anything  for  you?"  he 
began,  and  she  wondered  why  his  voice 
«hook. 

"Is  he  alive?"  she  asked. 

He  did  not  know;  no  one  knew.  "We 
must  hope  for  the  best,"  he  said. 

"Is  he  alive?"  she  repeated. 

"Grod  in  His  mercy,"  began  the  young 
man,  and  the  woman  laughed.  "God 
In  His  mercy  made  this  hell,"  she  said, 
meaning  the  mountain-lands.  The 
•clergyman  retreated,  falling  back  on 
the  little  cluster  of  Bnglish  men  and 
women  who  had  urged  him  to  offer 
words  of  comfort  **The  poor  lady's 
mind  is  unhinged,  God  help  her,"  he 
«ald,  and  again  the  murmur  went 
through  the  waiting  crowd:  "Poor 
woman,  poor  young  thing!" 

At  every  window  a  face  could  be 
•seen.  To  her  it  seemed  as  though  the 
whole  world  were  composed  of  white 
buildings,  green-shuttered,  deep-roofed, 
and  at  every  window  a  face  looking 
•eastward.  And  the  people  in  the  streets 
looked  eastward,  eastward  whence  the 
«how  would  come. 

Up  and  down  the  congested  street  she 
paced,  the  others  falling  back  to  let  her 
pass;  minutes  elapsed  and  hours  before 
the  measured  tramp  of  men  marching 
in  accord  fell  upon  her  straining  ears. 
Was  he  among  the  injured  or  the  dead? 
None  could  answer.  A  great  hush  had 
fallen  on  the  waiting  crowds,  a  strange 
affrighted  silence  in  anticipation  of  the 
approaching  tragedy.  Onward  it  came, 
nearer,    nearer,    tliat    slow    shuffling 


lense  lor  nunoreos  oi  men  ana  women 
were  trying  to  hold  their  breath.  What 
were  they  bringing  to  her?  An  agoniz- 
ing injured  man?  A  crushed  and 
mangled  thing?  Sick  with  terrcn:,  fear- 
ful of  what  she  might  see,  back  to  her 
lodgings  she  stumbled  to  prepare  for 
the  best,  to  be  ready  for  the  worst 

He  was  alive:  he  had  miraculously 
escaped  with  injuries  of  no  vital  im- 
portance; and  In  the  midst  of  the  con- 
fusion, the  relief,  the  agitation,  her 
child  had  been  boru* 

When  still  a  little  boy  his  mother  had 
often  told  him  of  those  days  of  agony. 
"Do  not  climb,"  she  would  pray;  but» 
what  was  the  use?  When  she  saw  his 
eyes  turn  to  the  mountains,  when  she 
noted  how  he  hung  on  every  syllable 
of  hl^  father's  tales,  realizing  the  fu- 
tility of  her  prayer  she  would  sigh  add- 
ing: "Do  not  many.  Do  not  darken  a 
woman's  life  with  the  sickening  fear 
and  suspense.  Do  not  break  a  woman's 
heart"  And  Adrian,  with  the  scorn  of 
petticoated  creatures  bom  of  the  mas- 
culine aspirations  of  a  few  summers* 
would  retort:  "I  don't  want  to  be  both- 
ered with  women;  they're  no  good  for 
climbing;  they're  too  soft" 

Adrian  was  fourteen  when  his  mother 
died.  She  had  endured  enough.  Bvery 
summer,  through  a  decade  and  a 
half  of  married  life,  she  had  re- 
mained below  in  the  little  Alpine  vil- 
lages while  her  husband  took  his  pleas- 
ure on  the  giant  peaks.  What  she  en- 
dured no  one  but  her  Creator  knew,  and 
Him  she  almost  believed  to  be  blind, 
or  asleep,  or  gone  on  a  Journey;  she 
could  scarcely  Imagine  that  One  se^ng 
her  sufferings  could  be  indifferent  to 
them.  Crouching  huddled  up  In  a  cor- 
ner of  her  bed-chamber,  a  slight  girlish 
figure  with  colorless  face  and  forlorn 
blue  eyes,  the  din  of  the  torrent  noisy, 
brawling.  Insistent  In  her  ears,  she  had 
listened,  every  nerve  and  muscle  tense, 
for  the  boom  of  the  gun  signifying  that 
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the  climbers  bad  been  perceired  on  the 
summit  by  those  watching  through  the 
telescopes   below.     How   she   loathed 
those  telescopes  planted  in  the  hotel 
gardens;     how  she  hated  the  tourists 
who  paid  their  fifty  cent^me»  for  the 
privilege  of  gazing  at  the  spectacle  pro- 
vided    for    their     entertainment,— the 
spectacle  of  three  stalwart  men  cling- 
ing with  ice-axe    and  isramvon  to  the 
face  of  the  smooth  ice- wall,  where  one 
slip,  one  slight  error  in  Judgment  might 
hurl  them  all  to  a  ghastly  death  thou- 
sands of  feet  below.    To  her  unreason 
it  seemed  as  though  these  aight-seers 
gloated  over  the- perils  her  husband  was 
facing  and  she  grew  to  hate  the  women 
clad  in  ill-fitting  garments,  fiat-chested, 
wlde-waisted,  who  called  out  excited, 
their  sun-burned   faces  glued  to  the 
lens,  that  they  could  see  the  ice-axes 
flash  In  the  sun  and  the  dust  of  the 
wind-driven  snow,— hated  them  as  she 
hated  the  men,  Norfolk-suited,  collar- 
less,  unkempt,  who  talked  big  of  as- 
cents they  had  never  made  and  lightly 
of  dangers  they  had  never  encountered. 
For  the  most  part  she  lived  in  her 
own  rooms.    Outaide  was  full  of  hor- 
rors: the  shops  with  stands  of  alpen- 
stocks in  the  doorways;  with  chamois- 
horns,  carvings  in  wood,  and  niggardly 
bunches   of   drooping   edelweiss;   with 
eternal    photographs  of    ice-peak  and 
glacier,  mauvais  pas,  and  roped  figures 
crossing  impossible  yawning  chasms. 
Yet  she  could  not  withstand  the  temp- 
tation of  looking  into  their  windows, 
her  eyes  ever  morbidly  seeking  those 
more  ghastly  scenes,— swathed  corpses 
of  ill-fated  adventurers  being  drawn 
over  the  merciless  snow,  across  jagged 
seracs,  back  to  the  little  village  for  de- 
cent Christian  burial.  Christian!  merci- 
ful God!     And   this  was  a   Christian 
land! 

The  churchyard  was  terrible  also,  y*t 
it  held  a  grim  fascination  for  her.  She 
knew  by  heart  each  headstone,  each 
graven  word  that  related  to  the  tragedy 


of  her  life-long  fear.  Perished  on  Mont 
Blanc,— Lost  on  the  Wetterhorn,— Killed 
by  an  avalanche  on  the  Jung f ran, —Lost 
in  a  storm  tohile  ascending  the  Orand 
Combin,— Perished  on  the  Aletsch  Glacier r 
there  were  so  many  and  it  was  always 
the  same  tale.  Indeed,  she  could  have 
taken  one  into  the  burial-ground  of 
almost  any  climbing  centre  in  Switzer- 
land or  Savoy  and  have  led  him,  un- 
faltering, from  grave  to  grave  where 
slumbered  the  victims  of  this  unac- 
countable madness  of  the  mountains. 

The  churchyard  was  terrible,  yes;  but 
it  pleased  her  to  gather  the  wild-flowers 
from  the  sunny  slopes  and  from  the 
shady  woods  and  to  lay  them  in  clus- 
ters on  those  untimely  graves.  She 
would  spend  most  of  the  time  when  she 
was  out  of  docNTS  mounting  guard,  as  it 
were,  over  one  sleeper  or  another.  She 
would  spell  out  the  Indistinct  inscrip- 
tions, their  names,  their  ages,  with  the 
brief  record  of  their  death;  she  would 
wonder  over  their  lives,  their  homes, 
what  manner  of  men  they  had  been 
and  whom  they  had  left  desolate;  she 
would  weave  a  romance  about  them, 
grow  absorbed  In  their  persona lity» 
their  hopes,  their  alms,  always  to  be 
brought  up  by  that  terrible,  merciless 
sentence,— PertoAed  on  the  mountains. 

In  the  little  graveyard  at  Grindelwald 
there  were  two  lines  on  a  headstone 
that  would  lure  her  back  over  and  over 
again,  that  seemed  amid  all  the  record 
of  woe  and  disaster  to  reach  forth  to 
her  some  faint  glimmering  of  comfort 
and  strength.  Adrian  remembered 
often,  as  a  child,  pulling  at  her  skirts 
to  drag  her  away  from  the  spot  and 
when  at  last  he  had  succeeded,  bVq 
would  walk  beside  him  down  the  nar- 
row path  with  a  rare  smile  upon  her 
face  while  her  lips  would  still  repeat. 

Dort  noerd  ich  Das  im  Licht  erkennm 
Was  hicr  auf  Erde  dunkel  sah. 

The  groups  of  guides  at  the  street- 
comers  made  her  shudder.    She  would 
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fain  have  killed  them  with  her  own 
frail  hands  that  they  might  no  longer 
carry  on  their  murderous  calling; 
gladly,  had  she  possessed  the  means, 
would  she  have  given  them  handfuls  of 
gold  to  bribe  them  away,  out  of  the 
land,  out  of  the  path  of  her  adventur- 
ous husband.  Sometimes  she  would 
go  to  visit  their  womenkind,  but  there 
she  got  but  little  consolation.  It  was 
a  hard  life,  yes,  and  there  were  acci- 
dents; perilous,  truly,  and  therefore  the 
pay  was  good.  Some  were  widows, 
alas!  It  ban  Dieu  permitted  It;  but  it 
was  a  good  trade,  paying  well  In  fair 
seasons  and  the  men  loved  the  moun- 
tains and  were  familiar  with  th^n. 
And  if  only  le  Ixm  Dieu  would  send 
them  a  fine  season,  there  would  be 
much  gold  to  earn  and  the  husbands 
would  not  be  Idle  many  days.  Next 
year  the  eldest  son  would  be  enrolled 
a  qualified  guide;  he  was  finishing  his 
time  as  porter  now. 

They  did  not  understand;  they  did 
not  see  the  wickedness,  the  senseless- 
ness of  it  all  and  the  criminal  waste. 
She  would  go  back  to  the  little  cham- 
ber whose  windows  looked  out  on  to 
the  white  noisy  torrent  that  came 
straight  from  the  glaciers,  and  would 
curse  this  rock-bound  country  and  the 
green,  fiower-laden  Alps,  and  the  daz- 
zling snow-peaks  above  the  rocky 
needle-ranges,— would  curse  them  as 
she  clenched  her  feeble  hand  realizing 
to  thie  full  her  absolute  helplessness, 
the  unutterable  tragedy  of  her  anxious 
fear-ridden  life. 

Sometimes,  from  behind  the  stiff 
starched  curtains  of  the  sleeping-room, 
she  would  watch  the  early  start  of  a 
party  Intent  on  the  ascent  of  a  certain 
peak:  the  strong  sinewy  guides  with 
colls  of  stout  new  rope  and  solid  ice- 
axes;  the  porters  adjusting  their  loads; 
their  employers,  light-hearted,  eager 
Englishmen  for  the  most  part,  bur- 
dened with  the  latest  whims  in  boots 
and  equipment,  impatient  for  the  start 


She  would  ask  herself  if  all  these  men 
were  fools,  absolute,  useless  fools  and 
imbeciles.  She  would  creep  back  to  bed 
and  lie  still  until  daylight,  following 
them  in  imagination  through  the  suc- 
cessive stages  of  the  ascent:  did  she 
not  know  them  by  heart?    Had  she  not 
listened  to  the  tale  over  and  over  again, 
with  always  the  same  sickening  horror? 
She  would  watch  them  crawl  up  and 
up,  clinging  now  to  the  bare  tSLce  of 
the  rock  which  offered  no  hold  for  hand 
or  foot,  crossing,  crab-wise,  treacherous 
ice-bridges,     moving     upward,     ever 
slowly,   painfully   upward.     And   she 
would  see  them  falling!  falling  through 
the  air,  until  they  lay  a  crumpled  heap, 
twisted  out  of  all  human  shape  at  the 
bottom  of  crevasse  or  ravine.    Or  they 
would  be  overtaken  by  a  loosened  boul- 
der and  crushed  by  it  as  easily  as  is 
the  shell  of  an  egg.    Again,  they  would 
be  envelc^>ed  by  cloud  and  mist,  and 
would  wander    lost,  exliausted,  until 
they  had    not  strength  even    to  keep 
their  footing,  and  so  would  go  falling 
through  the  snow-weigbted  air,  down, 
down,  down.     It  was  by  a  supreme 
effort  only  that  she  did  not  scream  as 
she  lay.     Clasping  her  thin   nervous 
hands  and  buiylng  her  face  in  the  pil- 
low, she  would  ask  almost  fiercely  of 
God  why  these  things  were  allowed; 
why—^why?    Had  He  no  use  for  those 
strong-limbed  men,  no  mercy  for  their 
miserable  women? 

Her  hatred  of  the  mountain-land 
grew  to  be  a  passion,  a  monomania. 
From  the  middle  of  June  to  the  early 
days  of  September  her  life  was  one 
successive  Reign  of  Terror.  For  the  rest 
of  the  year  at  home  in  London,  the 
memory  of  the  sununer's  anxiety  had 
not  time  to  fade,  before  with  the  ap- 
proach of  spring,  the  dread  of  the  next 
holiday's  torture  possessed  her.  It  was 
verily  a  possession;  she  thought  of 
notlilng,  feared  nothing,  perhaps  lived 
for  nothing  else. 
In  her  early  married  days  when  tli* 
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child  had  been  bom,  she  had  turned  her 
eyes  from  the  Swiss  doctor's  kindly  foce 
with  a  sob.  Why,  oh  why,  had  it  not 
been  a  girl?  A  girl  might  hare  been 
left  with  her,  but  a  boy!  Would  he  too 
^o  the  way  of  his  father?  Would  she 
have  a  double  fear,  a  twofold  torture 
instead  of  the  one?  Surely  it  would  be 
simpler  far  to  die,  to  be  out  of  it  all. 
But  then  had  come,  to  lure  her  back  to 
life,  the  thought  of  the  one  thing  still 
worth  living  for.  She  would  teach  the 
child  to  hate  and  dread  the  mountains 
as  much  as  she  hated  and  dreaded 
them. 

Fond  delusiye  hope  to  crumble  soon 
away!  Bom  among  the  mountains, 
spending  the  happy  summer  days  in 
the  high  altitudes  of  the  Swiss  yalleys, 
with  sun-burned  peasant  children  for 
merry  playmates,  small  wonder  that 
little  Adrian  came  to  be  as  lithe  and 
active,  as  surefooted  as  they.  "The 
boy  will  make  a  climber,"  his  father 
*had  said  when  he  was  barely  seven; 
and  his  mother  had  clutched  the  child 
fiercely  to  her  heart. 

Nevertheless  she  had  foreseen  it  all 
along.  What  else  would  happen?  Was 
not  her  life  one  long  mockery,  one 
ceaseless  barren  prayer?  Had  she  not 
prayed  daily,  hourly,  battering  the 
gates  of  Heaven,  that  her  husband's 
thoughts  and  heart  might  be  turned 
from  the  mountains,  and  had  not  his 
passion  for  them  increased  steadily  with 
every  succeeding  year?  Verily  it 
seemed  to  her  that  the  God  of  her  child- 
hood who  answered  prayers  was  only 
one  more  of  the  many  pleasant  myths 
of  her  nursery  days. 

And  Oregory  Holt  never  guessed. 
He  was  a  careless  man,  selfish  and 
thoughtless  up  to  that  point  to  which 
timid  tender  women  of  her  type  render 
their  men  folk  selfish.  He  was  not 
harsh  nor  unloving;  he  was  fond  of  the 
little  silent  mother  of  his  child;  in  the 
vocations  of  wife  and  mother  he 
thought  her  admirable;  he  did  not  see 


that  anything  further  was  required  of 
her;  he  did  not  suppose  that  her  opinion 
on  outside  subjects  was  of  value,  and 
probably  he  was  right.  He  knew  that 
she  disliked  his  climbing,  and  that  she 
was  afraid  on  his  account;  but  he  con- 
sidered that  also  was  natural,  com- 
mendable even,  bearing  testimony, 
surely,  to  her  tender  qualities  of  wom- 
anhood. And  women  seemed  to  weep 
by  instinct.  The  wives  of  soldiers 
wept  what  time  theh:  husbands  went  to 
war;  the  wives  of  sailors  shuddered 
when  the  storm-winds  raked  the  coasts. 
It  would  never  occur  to  soldier  or  sail- 
or to  stay  at  home  because  of  the  wom- 
en's fears.  Neither  did  it  occur  to  him 
to  refrain  from  mountaineering  because 
there  remained  behind  in  the  dingy 
hotel  a  frightened  trembling  creature 
who  looked  at  him  in  mute  anguish, 
receiving  passively  his  careless  fare- 
well kiss,  before  he  set  off  with  his 
favorite  guide  to  attempt  some  virgin 
peak.  And  Marion  Holt  never  said 
much;  words  with  her  did  not  come 
easily.  Occasionally,  when  gathering 
up  her  courage  in  both  hands  she  had 
essayed  a  passionate  appeal,  a  few  bald 
sentences  would  fall  stumbling  from 
her  thin,  quivering  lips;  her  husband 
would  smile  indulgently  and  she  would 
be  reduced  to  an  agonized  and  hopeless 
silence. 

Adrian  wondered  sometimes  in  later 
years  whether  his  mother  had  been  a 
good  mother  or  not;  he  did  not  know. 
She  loved  him,  she  was  afraid  for  him; 
for  the  rest  she  was  too  much  en- 
grossed by  that  which  haunted  her  life 
to  spare  him  much  thought  or  atten- 
tion. Again,  his  father  was  of  a  mas- 
terful temperament  ordering  the  boy's 
life  as  he  thought  good,  his  wife  having 
only  to  carry  out  or  acquiesce  in  his 
arrangements.  I  have  said,  she  was 
possessed.  Throughout  his  childhood, 
when  mother  and  son  were  much  to- 
gether, she  did  not  seek  to  draw  out  his 
character,  to  ascertain  of  what  stuff 
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be  was  made.  No;  every  day  she 
warned  him  against  the  mountains, 
telling  him  long  stories  calculated  to 
nourish  the  horror  of  them  that  she 
hoped  to  instil,  but  which,  on  the  con- 
trary, only  served  to  increase  that  glam- 
our which  from  the  first  his  imagination 
bad  hung  around  them.  For,  as  each 
year  found  him  growing  longer  and 
more  wiry,  his  eyes  travelled  more 
often  to  the  grim  giant  peaks,  and  he 
listened  more  intently  to  his  father'« 
tales  of  his  adventures.  And  if,  in  tho 
midst  of  their  eager  talk,  either  of  them 
chanced  to  glance  at  the  scared  face  of 
the  little  white  woman  who  sat  so  still 
in  her  place,  it  was  only  to  reflect:  "She 
is  a  woman;  she  cannot  understand." 

It  was  a  relief  to  her  when  the  l)oy 
went  to  school;  there  at  least  he  would 
be  safe.  But  in  the  summer  holidays 
be  joined  his  parents  in  Switzerland, 
and  with  every  summer  came,  loudei 
and  more  persistent,  his  entreaties  to 
be  allowed  to  accompany  his  father  on 
some  of  his  expeditions.  The  lesser 
slopes  and  peaks  he  knew  by  heart,  but 
his  ambition  waa  not  satisfied. 

When  the  coveted  permission  had  at 
last  been  wrested,  he  burst  into  his 
mother's  room  and  flung  the  proud 
news  at  her  before  dashing  off  to  im- 
part it  to  his  sworn  allies  the  guides. 
But  the  luckless  woman  had  hurried  off 
to  her  husband.  "You  will  not  take 
him?'*  she  had  cried. 

"Why  not?  He  is  in  good  training; 
he  is  hard  and  sure  of  foot:  there  will 
be  no  risk  and  he  must  make  a  begin- 
ning." 

"But  why,  why?"  She  clasped  her 
hands.  "Why  must  there  be  a  begin- 
ning? Why  need  he  ever  go  up  a 
mountain?    Lots  of  men  never  do." 

"As  to  that,  it  does  not  come  in  every 
man's  way;  but  if  I  don't  mistake  bim, 
the  boy  will  follow  In  his  father's  foot- 
steps.   We  shall  see." 

"Oh  yes."  She  had  returned  to  her 
accustomed  despair.    "Oh  yes;  he  will 


follow  in  his  father's  footsteps  without 
a  doubt  Ah,  merciful  CJod!  if  yoi» 
were  obliged  to  make  mountains  an^ 
madmen  to  climb  them,  why  did  yoUi 
make  wives  and  mothers  at  all?" 

Gregory  Holt  Taughed;  he  had  nev^^ 
known  bis  wife  speak  with  so  much 
passion;  be  had  not  believed  her  capa- 
ble of  passion,  but  then  he  was  not  a 
very  observant  man. 

The   boy   went,   of  course,   and   re* 
turned  the  following  evening,  blistered 
and  proud  and  full  of  more  ambitious^ 
projects.    No  (me  guessed  what  those- 
twenty-four  hours  had  meant  to  the- 
frightened  woman;  no  one  noticed  how 
rapidly   the  faded   hair    was  turning- 
gray.    When  at  the  close  of  the  sum- 
mer's .purgatory  they  Journeyed  home- 
to  Bngland,  Marion  Holt  realized  that 
her  health  would  not  stand  many  more* 
of  these  terrible  strains  upon  it. 

Adrian  was  fourteen,  as  I  have  said, 
when   his   mother  tied.    It   happened 
in  this  wise.    After  much  teasing  anlf^ 
persistent  pressure  he  had   prevailed 
upon  his  father  to  take  him  on  a  more 
difficult  and  dangerous  expedition  than 
any  he  had  as  yet  been  permitted  to  at- 
tempt   There  was  no  greater  risk  per- 
haps for  a  boy  than  for  a  man;  it  was  not  - 
a  question  of  endurance  but  of  careful 
climbing  and  cool  head,  and  Holt  bad 
tested  the  lad's  powers;  he  was  not  the 
man  to  run  unnecessary  risks;  those  • 
are  left  to  the  Ignorant  and  the  ama- 
teur. 

They  would  be  away  two  nights  and  - 
the  better  part  of  three  days.    When 
Marion  Holt  learned  of  their  project, , 
she  felt  that  the  limits  to  her  endur- 
ance had  been  reached.    She  wept  en- 
treated, prayed;  but  Adrian,  resolved* 
not  to  return  to  school  the  following 
week  without  having  attained  his  dear- 
est  ambition,    laughed   at   her  fears. 
Young,  careless  as  he  was,  he  was  al- 
most shocked  at  the  look  in  her  face  as  - 
she  left  him  to  go  and  find  his  father. 
She  divined  that  her  appeal  to  blm* 
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would  also  be  of  no  avail,  knowing 
with  whom  she  had  to  deal. 

•Gregory  Holt  was  sitting  on  a  bench 
in  the  hotel  balcony,  at  the  extreme 
end  overlooking  the  torrent.  The  noise 
of  the  fierce  scrambling  waters  made 
conversation  difficult,  but  he  did  not 
care  to  talk;  he  was  content  to  smoke 
in  silence  and  to  watch  the  distant 
range  of  snow.  The  weather  promised 
well  for  the  start  at  daybreak  on  the 
morrow. 

It  was  Sunday;  the  bell  of  the  little 
wooden  Anglican  church,  away  through 
the  firs  to  the  left,  tinkled  Jerkily  as 
the  rope  was  pulled  by  one  unversed 
tn  the  art  of  bell-ringing.  Some  visi- 
tors in  the  hotel  passed  him  on  their  , 
way  to  Bvensong,  scarcely  to  be  rec- 
ognized in  their  correct  Sabbath  attire, 
only  their  sun-burned  faces  betraying 
them  as  the  usual  short-skirted,  loose- 
girdled  herd.  In  common  with  many 
climbers  Holt  tolerated  these  visitors 
with  ill-concealed  impatience.  The 
mountain  fastnesses  of  Switzerland 
were  for  the  Alpine  Club,  for  the  seri- 
ous business  of  mountaineering;  what 
had  these  triflers,  these  Ck)ok's  tourists 
to  do  with  him?  He  never  by  any 
chance  spoke  to  them,  nor  they  to  him. 
His  soft  hat  pulled  over  his  eyes,  he 
did  not  glance  up  as  the  various  de- 
tachments of  church-goers  passed  his 
seat;  only  at  last  a  shadow,  halting  be- 
tween him  and  the  warm  rays  of  the 
lowering  sun,  forced  him  reluctantly  to 
raise  his  head. 

His  wife  stood  before  him,  also 
dressed  for  church.  Very  slight  she 
looked  in  her  simple,  tight-fitting  gray 
gown;  her  pale  anxious  face  was  shad- 
ed by  a  white  and  gray  hat,  and  she 
was  buttoning  her  gray  gloves  while  her 
small  prayer-book  was  tightly  wedged 
under  her  arm. 

He  nodded  encouragingly.  "Church?" 
he  observed;  he  liked  women  to  go  to 
church. 

**I  want  to  ask  you  something."   The 
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woman's  voice  was  not  v^y  steady. 
"Don't  take  Adrian  with  you  to-mor- 
row." 

The  man  laughed.  The  old  story! 
Poor  little  woman!  So  timid,  so  anx- 
ious for  those  she  loved!  "My  dear 
child,  the  expedition  is  arranged  purely 
for  Adrian.  I  have  been  up  the  place 
years  ago,  and  they  say  it  has  been 
made  even  easier  now.  It's  child's  play, 
but  it  has  got  a  reputation,  like  Mont 
Blanc,  you  know,  which  even  a  Woman 
can  climb,  and  the  boy  is  keen  to  go." 

"I  don't  want  him  to  go." 

**You  never  want  me  to  go,"  said  the 
man  indulgently. 

She  shuddered.  "God  knows  I  don't,, 
but  it  makes  no  difference." 

"And  now  it  is  to  be  the  boy  as  well. 
Oh  Marlon,  Marion,  silly  little  woman!'* 

"An  accident  may  happen  so  ea- 
sUy." 

"As  easily  in  crossing  the  street. 
You  mustn't  make  a  muff  of  the  boy; 
he's  keen  enough  and  it  will  do  him 
good.  He  is  a  bit  inclined  to  swagger; 
this  will  show  him  how  very  much  he 
has  to  learn." 

She  closed  her  eyes;  ske  knew  all  he 
had  to  learn.  "Don't  take  him,"  she 
repeated  feebly. 

"Nonsense,  my  dear;  it  wouldn't  be 
fair  to  the  boy." 

"It  would  be  merciful  to  me." 

It  was  the  first  time  in  fifteen  years 
that  she  had  spoken  of  consideration 
for  herself;  small  wonder  the  husband 
resented  it  "I  never  knew  you  selfish, 
Marlon;"  he  spoke  a  little  harshly,  he 
naturally  felt  displeased.  "Once  for 
aU,  the  boy  has  got  to  be  a  man;  if  he 
had  been  a  girl  you  might  have  had 
your  way." 

"I  prayed  for  a  girl,"  said  the  wom- 
an doggedly;  "but  prayers  are  not  an- 
swered." 

**By  Jove,  that's  a  nice  sentiment  for 
a  woman  on  her  way  to  church." 

"Yes,  I  am  on  my  way  to  church," 
said  Marion  Holt    "I   will  pray  that 
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isomethlng  may  happen  to  prevent  the 
l)oy  from  going." 

Her  husband  laughed,  but  his  face 
grew  hard.  "Pray  for  an  earthquake 
or  a  sudden  death,  my  dear  Marlon,  for 
by  all  that's  holy  the  boy  goes  with  me 
at  five  to-morrow  morning;  and  the 
glass  Is  against  you,  It's  rising  stead- 
ily." 

She  walked  past  h^m  to  the  head  of 
the  steps;  thence  she  looked  back,  and 
her  face  was  very  white.  "I  voill  pray," 
she  said  fiercely,  she  who  was  always 
so  mild.  "I  win  pray  for  a  way  out. 
I  will  find  a  way.  If  God  will  not  help 
me,  and  He  never  has  yet,  I  will  find 
a  way  alone." 

She  went  slowly  down  the  steps  and 
moved  on,  a  slim  sedate  figure,  across 
the  courtyard,  along  the  little  dusty 
path  that  led  through  the  hotel  gardens 
to  the  English  church. 

The  congregation  was  small,  most  of 
the  Protestant  visitors  considering  that 
.they  had  shown  sufllclent  respect  for 
their  deity  In  attending  morning  ser- 
vice. Some  of  them  indeed,  talking 
vaguely  of  the  higher  worship  of  the 
Creator  In  the  contemplation  of  His 
handiwork,  slumbered  In  stuffy  hotel 
chambers,  or  fiirted  In  shady  pine- 
scented  woods. 

Mrs.  Holt  slipped  Into  a  pew  at  the 
back  of  the  little  building  after  bowing 
hurriedly  toward  the  east  end,  where 
stood  a  table  ornamented  with  a  dark 
red  cloth,  two  brass  flower-vases  and  a 
small  brass  cross.  She  did  not  know 
why  she  bowed,  except  that  she  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  doing  so  as  a  girl 
at  home.  She  had  gone  to  church  that 
summer  evening  not  because  It  was  re- 
spectable, not  because  it  gladdened 
her  so  to  do,  but  because  she  was  going 
to  try  for  the  last  time  whether  God 
would  listen  to  her  prayers.  She  did 
not  take  any  part  in  the  service;  she 
joined  neither  in  th^  psalms  nor  in 
the  prayers;  she  did  not  listen  to  the 
sermon,  which  was  full  of  analogy  be- 


tween the  heights  of  the  believer's  soul 
and  the  topography  of  the  surrounding 
mountains:  those  sermons  are  familiar 
to  us  all.  From  the  moment  that  she 
went  into  the  church  until  the  service 
was  ended,  she  kept  repeating  her  one 
entreaty:  "Lord,  do  not  let  the  child  go. 
Lord  do  not  let  him  go.  Lord  show  me 
a  way."  She  had  read  that  with  faith 
one  could  remove  mountains.  She  had 
tried  to  remove  mountains  for  fifteen 
years,  and  she  had  always  failed.  She 
did  not  know  whether  the  failure  was 
due  to  weakness  of  faith,  or  whether 
the  words  were  not  altogether  true. 

Time  passed  rapidly.  She  was  sur- 
prised when  the  chaplain  having  pro- 
nounced the  benediction,  the  creaky 
little  harmonium  began  to  wheeze  out 
(somewhat  faultily,  for  the  performer's 
musical  gifts  were  not  of  a  high  order,) 
the  melody  from  Mendelssohn's  Lob- 
gesang,  I  waited  for  the  Lord.  Marlon 
Holt  was  familiar  with  the  air,  but  it 
did  not  appeal  to  her  In  any  way.  She 
had  waited  for  the  Lord  for  fifteen 
years,  and  not  once  had  He  inclined  to 
her  to  hear  her  complaint. 

Back  along  the  gritty  uneven  path 
she  went,  wondering  weaVlly  whether 
God  had  at  length  heard  her,  whether 
the  answer  would  come;  but. she  had 
been  too  often  disappointed  fo  have 
much  hope  of  response.  She  scarcely 
understood  what  the  thing  was  thflt 
she  expected:  some  sign  perhaps,  somief 
direct  Divine  intervention;  a  sudden 
thunderstorm  followed  by  a  fall  of 
snow, — such  things  were  not  unknown 
in  midsummer  among  the  mountains. 
Yet  her  husband  had  told  her  the  glass 
was  rising,  and  there  were  no  clouds  In 
the  smiling  pitiless  heavens. 

She  paused  awhile,  questioning  with- 
in herself,  uncertain;  then  turning  she 
hurried  back  to  the  fast  emptying 
church.  The  last  three  women  of  the 
congregation  (among  them  the  amateur 
organist)  were  coming  out  of  the  door 
as  she  reached  it;  they  looked  at  her  en- 
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quiringly,  and  one,  who  was  staying  in 
her  hotel,  would  have  spoken,  but  she 
did  not  appear  to  see  them  as  she  hur- 
ried past  She  walked  up  the  aisle;  the 
chaplain  was  ^reading  a  white  covers 
ing  over  the  brass  ornaments  upon  the 
altar;  she  went  and  stood  by  the  altar- 
rails,  resting  one  trembling  hand  upon 
them. 

"How  can  one  make  God  listen?"  she 
asked  abruptly. 

The  clergyman  turned  round.  He 
was  an  elderly  man,  rather  like  a  ven- 
erable goat  in  appearance,  with  a  mild, 
but  not  especially  intellectual  expres- 
sion. He  looked  at  her  in  some  bewil- 
derment. "The  Lord  always  listens," 
he  said;  there  was  a  suggestion  of  re- 
proof in  his  tones. 

"Not  to  me,"  said  Marion  Holt  sim- 
ply. 

Again  the  goat-like  old  gentleman 
looked  at  the  insignificant  little  figure 
standing  without  the  altar-rails:  he  felt ' 
rather  uncomfortable.  "We  have  the 
promise,"  he  said  at  last;  "the  promise 
that  cannot  be  broken,— A9X;  and  ye  shaU 
receive,** 

"I  have  asked,"  persisted  the  woman. 

"If  you  have  asked  in  the  proper  spir- 
it of  submission  to  the  Divine  Will,  no 
doubt  you  have  been  answered,  though 
it  may  not  have  been  in  exactly  the 
way  you  may  have  looked  for." 

"No,  it  has  not  been  in  the  way  that 
I  have  locked." 

He  was  a  worthy  man,  though,  pos- 
sibly he  had  not  very  quick  perceptions. 
He  folded  up  the  red  cloth  and  came 
down  to  the  level  of  the  strange  little 
lady  who  watched  him  with  weary, 
rather  forlorn  eyes;  he  closeiL  the  gates 
of  the  altar-rails  behind  him,  and  drew 
the  bolt  "You  are  in  trouble,"  he  sug- 
gested kindly. 

"I  am  in  despair,"  said  Marlon  Holt 

"Can  I  help  you?" 

She  shook  her  head.  "No  one  can 
lielp  me  but  God." 

"Have  you  prayed?" 


"For  fifteen  years." 

Dear,  dear!  It  was  really  very  dis- 
tressing. "Don't  give  up,"  said  the 
clergyman.  "Sometimes  the  Father 
tries  us  by  waiting." 

"What  a  strange  father,"  mur- 
mured the  mother  of  little  Adrian. 

Her  companion  hurried  on.  "Per- 
haps the  answer  will  come  to-day,  to- 
morrow; it  may  have  come  even  now." 

A  light  leaped  up  for  a  moment  into 
the  woman's  eyes  and  died  down  slow- 
ly. "I  will  go  home  and  see,"  she  said, 
as  she  moved  by  his  side  down  the  nar- 
row aisle. 

"Yes,  yes;  go  home  and  see,  and  if 
the  answer  has  not  come,  don't  let  your 
faith  waver.  Go  on  praying;  the  an- 
swer may  come  to-morrow  or  next 
week. 

"That  will  be  too  late,"  said  Marion 
Holt 

She  watched  him  lock  the  door  and 
place  the  key  in  his  pocket,  reflecting 
that  it  must  be  a  capacious  pocket  for 
the  key  was  large;  she  wondered  also 
whether  he  slept  with  it  under  his  pil- 
low. "Thank  you,"  she  said  in  her  ex- 
pressionless voice. 

"I  wish  I  could  help  you  my  dear 
lady;  but  remember  what  I  endeavored 
to  express  In  my  sermon  this  even- 
ing-" 

"I  did  not  listen,"  interposed  the 
woman;  the  words  were  spoken  low. 

"J  vHll  lift  mine  eyes  unto  the  hflU 
whence  cometh  my  Jtelp,  Faith  and  grati- 
tude and  love  must  swell  in  the  hearts 
of  those  who  are  permitted  to  sojourn 
for  a  seasop  in  this  beautiful  land,  who 
look  upon  God's  great  handiwork,  who 
feast  their  eyes  upon  His  everlasting 
snows.  Whence  cometh  my  help,--Bh, 
who  could  doubt  that  the  Lord  our  God 
is  our  stronghold—" 

But  the  little  woman  in  gray  had  fled 
before  him  down  the  uneven  stony  way. 
The  chaplain  looked  after  her,  not 
vexed,  only  a  little  disappointed;  he 
had  been  rather  pleased  with  his  own 
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eloquence  in  the  pulpit  tliat  day,  and 
prayed  that  it  might  be  permitted  to 
be  the  means  of  grace  to  some  vexed 
spirit  "I  am  sorry  she  did  not  listen,*' 
he  reflected;  **it  might  have  given  her 
I>eace,  poor  young  thing!" 

The  gray  gritty  path  through  the 
hotel-gardens  was  unchanged;  the 
same  gathering  of  visitors  was  scat- 
tered about  the  entrance-doors.  Bvery- 
tliing  was  the  same:~the  first  quick 
glance  toward  the  quiet  comer  of  the 
balcony  proved  it  to  her  beyond  the 
possibility  of  mistake.  Father  and 
son  were  together,  the  boy  talking 
eagerly;  the  ring  of  his  high-pitched 
voice  penetrated  to  her  through  the 
rows  of  pollarded  trees.  Had  anything 
been  altered,  had  God  moved  the  heart 
of  her  husband,  the  boy  would  have 
been  sullen,  silent  and  aggrieved. 

She  paused  a  moment  before  crossing 
the  wooden  bridge  that  spanned  the 
stream.  God  had  failed  her  then.  For 
a  moment  she  had  believed  what  the 
old  man  had  said,  but  it  was  of  no  use; 
she  must  find  a  way  alone.  Rapidly 
she  reviewed  every  possibility,  every 
loophole  of  escape.  What  could  she  do, 
what  undo?  How  could  she  secure  a 
delay?  It  wanted  but  a  few  days  of 
Adrian's  return  to  school;  only  four 
days,  but  time  enough  for  the  moun- 
tains to  swallow  him  up.  What  was 
she  going  to  do? 

"Mother,"  called  the  boy  as  she 
mounted  the  fiight  of  steps  leading  to 
their  comer  of  the  balcony;  "mother, 
the  glass  is  rising." 

She  nodded,  not  trusting  herself  to 
speak.  She  looked  past  him  and  met 
his  father's  eyes;  there  was  something 
half-amused,  half-mocking  in  their  ex- 
pression, but  the  man  was  never  able 
to  forget  the  mute  agony  that  spoke  in 
hers.  Afterwards  he  wished— he  re- 
gretted—but what  is  the  good  of  wishes 
and  regrets  when  those  we  allowed  to 
suffer  are  beyond  the  reach  of  both? 

The    mountaineering    party    was    to 


start  at  daybreak.  Guide  and  porter 
were  assembled  in  the  courtyard  of  the 
hotel  when  Holt  and  his  son  emerged 
from  a  side  door,  the  boy  pale  with  sup- 
pressed excitement  and  a  sleepless 
night  The  night-porter  brought  out  a 
pile  of  things,  provisions  most  of  them, 
packed  ready  for  the  porter's  back. 
There  was  a  brief  delay,  which  to  the 
lad  seemed  endless,  while  knapsacks 
were  adjusted  and  equipment  over- 
hauled. Adrian,  glancing  up  to  the 
third  storey,  saw,  by  the  light  of  the 
cold  gray  dawn,  a  white  face  pressed 
against  the  pane.  He  nodded  carelessly, 
waving  his  ice-axe  aloft  The  window 
was  thrown  open,  a  small  figure  in  a 
dressing-gown  climbed  out  on  to  the 
narrow  low-balustraded  balcony. 

"Good-bye,  Mother,"  called  the  boy, 
his  heart  tempestuous  with  pride  and 
excitement  as  he  turned  to  walk  out  of 
the  gates  by  his  father's  side. 

"Adrian!"  A  cry  rent  the  still  air; 
something  dropped  from  the  third 
storey  with  a  curious  rushing  sound; 
there  was  a  dull  thud  on  the  paved 
courtyard  followed  by  a  sudden  silence, 
then  a  low  pitiful  moaning  that  died 
away  in  a  subdued  sobbing  sigh,  and 
then  once  again  silence,— to  be  broken 
by  shouts  of  horror  as  the  little  party 
of  four  mshed  back  and  surrounded 
the  huddled  heap  of  blue  fiannel;  but 
human  help  was  not  wanted  there,  for 
Marion  Holt  had  found  a  way. 

They  laid  her  in  the  little  cemetery, 
yet  another  recruit  to  the  army  of  vic- 
tims to  the  mountain-madness.  She 
had  leaned  too  far  out  of  the  window 
looking  after  the  retreating  figures;  she 
had  lost  her  balance;  of  course,  it  was 
so  simple  though  so  very  sad.  Yet 
sometimes  the  huGftmnd  experienced  a 
cold  misgiving  that  this  was  not  really 
all,  while  the  look  in  the  poor  little 
woman's  eyes— but  the  thought  was  too 
horrible,  too  grim. 

And  sometimes  the  goat-like  clergy- 
man would  stand  and  ponder  over  the 
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a  yague  mlsgiyiiig  also.  Had  he  done 
all  he  could?  Had  by  chance  a  soul  in 
torture  been  revealed  to  him  that  night 
and  had  he  closed  his  eyes,  unheeding? 
And  the  thought  of  an  opportunity  lost 
forever  was  grievous  to  him,  as  it  must 
be  to  each  one  of  us,  who  nevertheless 
lose  opportunities  at  every  turn.  But, 
being  a  commonplace  man,  he  took  a 
commonplace,  commonaense  view  of 
the  matter,  supposing  that  the  poor 
woman's  mind  had  been  unhinged  and« 
doubtless,  she  had  leaned  too  far  out 
of  the  window. 

So  Adrian's  mother  lay  in  the  little 
dreary  churchyard  where  in  due  time 
a  granite  slab  testified  that  Marion, 

Macmlllaii'f  Magadne. 


there,  aged  thirty-six. 

And  as  her  life  had  been  futile,  so 
her  death  failed  in  its  purpose  too;  the 
sacrifice  was  made  in  vain.  School  was 
postponed  on  account  of  the  funeral 
and,  afterwards,  the  father  noting  the 
boy's  distress,  anxious  to  distract  his 
thoughts  from  the  awful  catastrophe, 
sanctioned  a  further  delay  to  allow  of 
their  making  the  ascent  that  had  been 
originally  planned. 

But,  perhaps  for  'Marion  Holt  it  was 
better  to  be  out  of  the  turmoil  and  the 
dread.  For  fifteen  years  she  had  tried 
by  faith  and  prayer  to  remove  moun- 
tains, and  she  had  always  failed. 

M.  0. 


AT  THE  CLOSE. 


To  Thee,  dear  God  of  Mercy,  both  appeal, 

Who  straightway  sound  the  call  to  arms.    Thou  know'st; 

And  that  black  spot  in  each  embattled  host. 

Spring  of  the  blood-stream,  later  wilt  reveal. 

Now  is  it  red  artillery  and  white  steel; 

Tin  on  a  day  will  ring  the  victor's  boast. 

That  'tis  Thy  chosen  towers  uppermost. 

Where  Thy  rejected  grovels  under  heel. 

So  in  all  times  of  man's  descent  insane 

To  brute,  did  strength  and  craft  combining  strike. 

Even  as  a  God  of  Armies,  his  fell  blow. 

But  at  the  close  he  entered  Thy  domain. 

Dear  God  of  Mercy,  and  if  lion-like 

He  tore  the  fall'n,  the  Eternal  was  his  Foe. 

Oeorge  Meredith. 
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FIRST  YEARS  OF  BRITISH  RULE  IN  CANADA. 


The  period  which  immediately  fol- 
lowed the  capitulation  of  Canada  is 
known  as  the  rigne  militaire;  but  it  is 
an  error  to  suppose  that  the  administra- 
tion so  sternly  named  was  marked  by 
anything  but  the  most  careful  equity. 
Allowing,  of  course,  for  circumstances 
which  made  military  rule  necessary,  it 
wa8»  in  fact,  an  era  of  almost  unex- 
ampled tenderness.  Though  still  on  the 
threshold  of  her  colonial  empire,  Eng- 
land had  already  realized  that  the 
lightest  yoke  is  the  oae  which  is  borne 
longest  She  had  annexed  here  a  vast 
domain,  and  the  willing  allegiance  of 
its  seventy  thousand  French  inhabi- 
tants was  her  first  consideration.  These 
must  be  won  to  a  new  loyalty,  and 
schooled  in  the  free  institutions  of  a 
ciyilizing  nation. 

Ever  since  the  Battle  of  the  Plains, 
the  haMtants  and  citizens  of  Quebec 
had  been  slowly  but  steadily  settling 
to  allegiance,  and  now,  when  cue  tall 
of  Montreal  had  destroyed  the  last  ves- 
tige of  French  dominion,  the  inhabi- 
tants came  forward  more  quickly  to 
enrol  themselves.  And  that  they  were 
received  into  the  British  fold  with 
something  more  than  a  perfunctory  en- 
thusiasm is  proved  by  an  extract  from 
Amherst's  instructions: 

These  newly  acquired  subjects  [he 
writes  to  General  Gage],  when  they 
have  taken  the  oath,  are  as  much  his 
Majesty's  subjects  as  any  of  us,  and 
are,  so  long  as  they  remain  deserving 
of  it,  entitled  to  the  same  protection. 
I  would  have  you  particularly  give  It 
In  charge  to  the  troops  to  live  in  good 
harmony  and  brotherhood  with  them, 
and  avoid  all  differences  soever. 

Naturally  enough,  the  recent  bellige- 
rents were  deprived  of  their  weapons; 
and  commissioners  went  through  the 


different  parishes  administering  the 
oath,  and  collecting  the  arms.  A  fire- 
lock was  left  to  each  native  militia 
officer,  and,  under  certain  conditions, 
the  rank  and  file  could  retain  guns  for 
hunting.  The  Canadians  were  allowed 
the  free  exercise  of  their  religion;  and 
although  nothing  was  said  about  the 
retention  of  the  French  language,  its 
employment  followed  as  a  matter  of 
course,  since  only  the  soldiers  of  the 
garrison  knew  English.  The  adjust- 
ment of  civil  disputes  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  officers  of  militia,  who 
met  for  that  purpose  every  Tuesday, 
and  from  them  there  was  an  appeal  to 
the  governor. 

Criminal  cases  were  submitted  to  a 
court  of  military  officers.  Civil  misde- 
meanors were  defined  in  the  police  reg- 
ulations. Chimneys  were  to  be  swept 
at  least  once  a  month,  under  penalty 
of  six  livres.  The  fire-brigade  of  the 
capital  consisted,  ex  officio,  of  all  the 
carpenters,  who  were  required  to  at- 
tend with  axes;  the  citizens  were  to 
assemble  with  buckets,  and  failure  in 
this  duty  entailed  a  'fine.  Each  house- 
holder was  required  to  keep  the  road 
clear  in  front  of  his  house,  and  rubbish 
was  taken  weekly  to  the  river-side  for 
burning.*  The  TMbltants  were  forbidden 
to  harbor  English  deserters,  and  they 
received  recompense  for  any  of  the  gar- 
rison whom  they  were  asked  to  billet. 
For  the  better  regulation  of  prices,  the 
people  were  forbidden  to  sell  their  prod- 
uce to  strangers,  "coiircur*  ^e  cOte" 
but  were  required  to  bring  it  to  mar- 
ket Through  representations  made  by 
the  English  Government  France  at 
length  consented  to  redeem  the  billets 
d*ordonnance  with  which  the  moribund 
administration  had  hopelessly  fiooded 
the  country.    The  days  of  forced  labor 
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longer  compelled  the  habitant  to  fight 
on  short  rations  and  without  pay;  and 
as  he  contemplated  the  change  in  his 
mind,  body  and  estate,  the  French-Ca- 
nadian at  length  became  reconciled  to 
English  conquest 

Such,  In  brief,  was  the  benevolent 
military  rule  in  a  country  which  Eng- 
land held  by  right  of  conquest;  and 
that  its  quality  of  mercy  was  not 
strained  is  evident  from  the  fact  that 
on  the  death  of  George  II.  the  citizens 
of  Montreal  "placed  themselves  in 
mourning,"  and  presented  the  follow- 
ing address  to  the  Governor:— 

To  His  Excellency  General  Gage,  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Montreal  and  its  dependencies. 

The  address  of  the  Officers  of  Militia 
and  Merchants  of  the  City  of  Mon- 
treal. 

Cruel  Destiny  has  thus  Cutt  short  the 
Glorious  Days  of  so  Great  &  so  Mag- 
nanimous a  Monarch!  We  are  come  to 
pour  out  our  Grief  into  the  paternal 
Bosom  of  Your  Excellency,  the  sole 
Tribute  of  Gratitude  of  a  People  who 
never  Cease  to  Exhalt  the  mildness  and 
Moderation  of  their  New  Masters.  The 
General  who  has  conquered  Us  has 
rather  treated  Us  as  a  Father  than  a 
Vanquisher,  &  has  left  us  a  precious 
Pledge  (jgage)  by  Name  &  Deed  of  hia 
Goodness  to  Us;  What  acknowledg- 
ments are  we  not  beholden  to 
make  for  so  many  Favours?  Ha! 
they  shall  be  forever  Engrayen 
in  our  Hearts  in  Indelible  Char^ 
acter.  We  Entreat  Your  Excellency  to 
continue  Us  the  Honour  of  Your  Pro- 
tection. We  will  endeavour  to  Deserve 
it  by  our  Zeal  &  by  the  Earnest  Prayers 
We  shall  ever  offer  up  to  the  Immortal 
Being  for  Your  Health  and  Preserva- 
tion.* 

\ 

On  the  other  hand,  there  were  those 
whose  temperaments  precluded  any 
Idea  of  reconciliation  with  the  new 
order  of  things;  those  to  whom  con- 
quest was  intolerable,  and  especially 


*  Quoted   Ij   William    Kingsford,    "History    of 
Canada,*'  Vol.   IV. 


These  irreconcilable  spirits  wei 
mainly  civil  and  military  officers,  sell 
neurial  families  and  emigres  of  the  firs 
generation.  To  the  impecunious  nobi 
ity,  their  new  world  estates  meant 
great  deal,  but  la  belle  France  and  th 
Bourbon  lilies  meant  more.  As  for  th 
new  arrivals,  they  had  not  yet  struc 
deep  root  in  the  land  of  their  adoptioi 
Accordingly,  many  of  these  availe 
themselves  of  the  transportation  pr< 
vided  for  in  the  terms  of  capitulatioi 
and  their  departure  robbed  Canada  c 
much  of  her  best  blood.  To  accomm( 
date  these  distinguished  passengen 
and  the  two  thousand  disarmed  soldiei 
of  L6vis,  the  new  Government  wa 
hard  pressed  to  find  ships;  and  when  a 
last  the  refugees  were  all  embarkei 
the  crowded  vessels  were  further  diJ 
comfited  by  furious  gales.  De  L6vj 
narrowly  escaped  a  watery  grave  o: 
the  rocks  of  Newfoundland,  and  tb 
ship  that  carried  Vaudreuil  and  hi 
suite  fared  little  better.  But  the  mos 
distressing  disaster  befel  the  August 
a  frigate  which  bore  the  French  office 
La  Come,  his  family,  his  friends,  an 
a  large  number  of  soldiers.  Scarce! 
had  the  ill-fated  ship  passed  Anticos 
when  a  dreadful  storm  overtook  he 
from  the  west,  and  drove  her  into  tli 
Gulf.  A  few  days  later  a  fire  broke  oi 
in  the  cook's  galley,  which  was  onl 
extinguished  by  the  most  desperal 
energy  of  passengers  and  crew,  but  n( 
before  most  of  the  provisions  had  bee 
destroyed.  Off  Isle  Royale  anothc 
storm  arose,  upon  which  they  helpless! 
tossed  for  several  days,  and  in  the  en 
were  driven  upon  the  coast  Here,  upo 
the  reefs,  the  Auguste  went  to  puH,'e 
La  Come  and  six  companions  gaine 
the  shore,  and,  unable  to  render  ai 
sistance,  they  saw  their  families  drew 
in  the  surf. 

De  Gasp6,  in  "Les  Anciens  Canad 
ens,'*  recounts  the  tragic  story  in  tt 
words  of  La  Corue. 
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From  the  13th  to  the  15th  [(of  No- 
rember)  he  says]  we  were  driven  at  the 
mercy  of  a  violent  storm,  without 
knowing  where  we  were.  We  were 
obliged  as  best  we  coald  to  replace  the 
crew,  for  the  men,  worn  out  with  fa- 
tigue, had  taken  refuge  in  their  ham- 
mocks and  would  not  leave  them; 
threats,  promises,  even  blows,  had  been 
tried  in  vain.  Our  mizzen  mast  being 
broken,  our  sails  torn  to  shreds  and  in- 
capable of  being  clewed  up  or  lowered, 
the  first  mate  proposed  as  a  last  re- 
source in  this  extremity  to  mn  into 
shore;  it  was  a  desperate  act;. the  fatal 
moment  arrived!  The  captain  and 
mate  looked  sadly  at  me  with  clasped 
hands.  I  but  too  well  understood  this 
mute  language  of  men,  who  from  their 
profession  were  accustomed  to  brave 
death.  We  made  the  land  to  starboard, 
where  we  perceived  the  mouth  of  a 
river,  wlilch  might  prove  to  be  nav- 
igable. Without  concealing  anything,  I 
informed  the  passengers  of  both  sexes 
of  this  manoeuvre,  which  was  for  life 
or  death.  .  .  .  Who  could  describe  the 
fury  of  the  waves!  The  storm  had 
burst  upon  us  in  all  its  violence;  our 
masts  seemed  to  reach  up  to  the  clouds, 
and  then  to  plunge  into  the  abyss.  A 
terrible  shock  told  us  that  the  ship  has 
touched  the  bottom.  We  then  cut  away 
the  cordage  and  masts  to  lighten  her 
and  try  to  float  her  again;  this  came  to 
pass,  but  the  force  of  the  waves  turned 
her  over  on  her  side.  ...  As  the  ship 
was  already  leaking  in  every  part,  the 
passengers  all  rushed  on  deck;  and 
some  .  .  .  threw  themselves  into  the 
sea  and  perished.  .  .  .  The  passengers 
and  crew  had  lashed  themselves  to  the 
shrouds  and  spars  in  order  to  resist  the 
waves  which,  breaking  over  the  ship, 
were  snatching  fresh  victims  every  mo- 
ment. .  .  .  Our  only  remaining  resource 
was  the  two  boats,  the  larger  of  which 
was  carried  away  by  a  wave  and 
dashed  to  pieces.  The  other  was  low- 
ered into  the  water.  ...  I  hastily 
seized  a  rope,  and  by  means  of  a  tre- 
mendous leap  fell  into  the  boat;-  the 
same  wave  which  saved  my  life  carried 
away  my  two  children.  ...  It  would 
be  difficult  to  describe  the  horror  of 
this  twTlble  disaster,  the  cries  of  those 
still  on  board  the  ship,  and  the  harrow- 
ing spectacle  of  those  who,  having 
thrown    themselves    Into    the    waves. 


were  making  useless  efforts  to  gain  the 
beach.  .  .  .  Seven  living  men  at  last 
found  themselves  on  the  shore  of  that 
unknown  land  .  .  .  and  (in  the  even- 
ing) it  was  a  heart-rending  sight  wliich 
presented  itself  when  a  hundred  and 
fourteen  corpses  were  stretched  on  the 
sand,  many  of  them  with  ai^s  and  legs 
broken,  or  bearing  other  marks  of  the 
fury  of  the  elements. 

For  weeks  the  fugitives  wandered 
about  the  woods,  and  at  last  were  res- 
cued by  a  party  of  Indians  thirty 
leagues  from  Louisburg.  In  a  birch- 
bark  canoe  the  indefatigable  La  Ck>me 
crossed  from  Cape  Breton  to  the  main- 
land, and  travelling  five  hundred  and 
fifty  leagues  on  snow-shoes  came  again 
to  Quebec.  Here,  in  spite  of  his  own 
dire  predictions,  he  found  a  gaiety  and 
contentment  which  fairly  startled  him. 
Within  the  walls  of  the  grim  old  river 
fortress  the  lion  and  the  lamb  were  al- 
ready lying  down  together.  The  wise 
forbearance  of  the  conquerors  and  the 
facile  temperament  of  the  conquered, 
provided,  far  beyond  expectation,  a 
solution  for  what  was,  ^^{ma  facie,  a 
difficult  situation. 

It  is  very  surprising  [writes  an  offloer 
of  the  Highlanders],  with  what  ease 
the  gaiety  of  their  tempers  enables 
them  to  bear  misfortunes  which  to  us 
would  be  insupportable.  Families, 
whom  the  calamities  of  war  have  re- 
duced from  the  height  of  luxury  to  the 
want  of  common  necessaries,  laugh, 
dance  and  sing,  comforting  themselves 
with  this  reflection— foHtiiie  de  la  guerre. 
Their  young  ladles  take  the  utmost 
pains  to  teach  our  officers  French;  with 
what  views  I  know  not,  if  it  Is  not  that 
they  may  hear  themselves  praised,  flat- 
tered, and  courted  without  loss  of 
time.* 

Those  who  remained  behind,  sacrific- 
ing their  allegiance  to  the  flag  for  the 
sake  of  their  allegiance  to  the  soil,  were 
indeed  far  happier  than  those  Irrecon- 

*  Quoted  hy  Parkman.  "Montcalm  and  Wolfe.** 
Vol.  II..  c.  29. 
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motneriana,  oererr  or  an  duc  tneir  mov- 
able property.  And  among  these  hom- 
ing Frenchmen  were  some  whose  re- 
ception caused  them  a  very  reasonable 
anxiety.  Vaudreuil,  Bigot,  Pean,  Cadet, 
Varin,  Penisseault,  and  several  others 
who  had  held  oflBces  in  Canada,  were 
presently  cast  into  the  Bastile,  charged 
with  corruptions  which  had  sapped  the 
life-blood  of  New  France.  For  months 
they  contemplated  their  misdeeds  in 
the  sombre  silence  of  the  dungeon,  and 
in  the  next  year  they  were  brought 
forth  for  trial.  Vaudreuil,  for  lack  of 
evidence,  was  acquitted;  but  a  just  fate 
overtook  the  arch-conspirators  Bigot, 
Cadet,  and  their  knavish  parasites. 
The  Intendant  was  banished  from 
France  for  life  and  all  his  property 
confiscated;  Cadet  was  banished  for 
nine  years  and  fined  six  million  livrea; 
the  others  received  sentences  which 
varied  according  to  the  measure  of 
their  guilt. 

Meanwhile,  in  Quebec,  a  decade  of 
English  rule  slipped  uneventfully  by, 
a  decade  marked  chiefly  by  new  per- 
ceptions of  citizenship  on  the  part  of 
the  French.  The  old  regime  had  been 
conducted  on  the  principle  of  central- 
ized authority;  it  gave  no  place  to  per- 
sonal liberty.  Neither  on  its  civil  nor 
its  military  side  were  any  rights  ex- 
tended to  the  individual.  Up  to  the 
Conquest,  the  citizens  of  Quebec  liad 
been  no  more  than  cogs  in  the  wheel 
of  State.  This  wheel  turned  remorse- 
lessly under  the  hand  of  a  near  or  dis- 
tant administrator,  according  to  the 
spasmodic  interest  of  the  French  Gov- 
ernment in  her  always  troublesome 
colony,  which  had  first  claimed  consid- 
eration as  the  gateway  to  Cathay  and 
was  presently  scorned  as  a  "thousand 
leagues  of  snow  and  ice."  The  inter- 
vals between  this  equator  of  affection 
and  this  north  pole  of  reproach  fitly 
epitomized  the  fading  fortunes  of  New 
France.     National  spirit  filled  up  the 


enea  me  rronuers;  out,  to  tne  simpie 
habitant,  Quebec  and  I^uisburg  were 
the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  the  annals 
of  the  parish  were  the  Alpha  and 
Omega  of  his  knowledge. 

With  British  i-ule  all  this  was 
changed.  In  Quebec  the  tiers  ^tat 
awoke  to  its  latent  destiny  fifty  years 
before  the  same  realization  came  to 
Paris;  and  it  was  the  new  order  of 
things  which  achieved  the  bloodless 
miracle.  No  longer  were  the  rights  of 
man  confined  to  the  Governor,  Inten- 
dant, and  the  Sovereign  Council;  and 
when  his  perceptions  were  able  to 
measure  the  English  system,  the  plain- 
est citizen  felt  a  new  pulse  within  him. 
Instead  of  being  kept  in  the  dark  as  to 
what  was  taking  place  in  the  outside 
world,  he  found  a  solicitude  for  his 
knowledge  almost  passing  belief.  Un- 
der General  Murray  a  newspaper  was 
established.  The  Quebec  Gazette^  which 
began  as  a  weekly  in  1764.'  The  first 
issue  of  this  pioneer  of  Canadian  jour- 
nalism consisted  of  four  folio  pages, 
two  columns  to  a  page,  one  French,  one 
English;  and  the  "Printer's  Address  to 
the  Public"  thus  outlines  its  policy:  to 
include: 

A  view  of  foreign  affairs  and  political 
transactions  from  which  a  judgment 
may  be  formed  of  the  interests  and 
connections  of  the  several  powers  of 
Europe;  to  collect  the  transactions  and 
occurrences  of  our  mother  country,  and 
to  introduce  every  remarkable  event, 
uncommon  debates,  extraordinary  per- 
formances, and  interesting  turn  of  af- 
fairs that  shall  be  thought  to  merit  the 
notice  of  the  reader  as  matter  of  enter- 
tainment or  that  can  be  of  service  to 
the  publick  as  inhabitants  of  an  Eng- 
lish colony.  .  .  .  And  here  we  beg  leave 
to  observe  that  we  shall  have  nothing 
so  much  at  heart  as  the  support  of  vir- 
tue and  morality  and  the  noble  cause 
of  liberty.    The  refined  amusements  of 

*  It  was  changed  into  a  bl-weekly  In  1818,  anil 
(n  1874  was  merged  into  the  "Chronicle"  as  a 
dally  paper. 
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literature  and  the  pleasing  veins  of 
well-pointed  wit  shall  also  be  consid- 
ered as  necessary  to  the  collection;  inter- 
spersed with  other  chosen  pieces  and 
curious  essays  extracted  from  the  most 
celebrated  authors;  so  that,  blending 
philosophy  with  politicks,  history,  etc., 
the  youth  of  both  sexes  will  be  im- 
proved, and  persons  of  all  ranks  agree- 
ably and  usefully  entertained.^ 

TVitli  such  an  appreciation  of  its  func- 
tions the  Quebec  Gazette  launched  itself, 
twenty-four  years  in  advance  of  the 
London  Tinted. 

Since  the  conquest,  Quebec  had  been 
governed  under  the  terms  of  a  royal 
proclamation  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
prescribed  no  definite  forms  of  admin- 
istration. Almost  everything  was  left 
to  the  discretion  of  the  governor,  modi- 
fled,  of  course,  by  the  articles  of  capit- 
ulation. And  General  Murray  proved 
himself  a  discreet  ruler.  But  friction 
of  some  sort  was  almost  inevitable  in 
a  situation  which  presented  such  an- 
achronisms; and  it  came  from  those  few 
hundred  British  who  made  the  mistake 
of  supposing  that  their  claims  and  priv- 
ileges should  have  the  right  of  way 
over  ten  times  as  many  of  their 
French  fellow-subjects.  Governor 
Murray,  fortunately,  held  no  such  sel- 
fish views;  and  this  policy  was  followed 
with  equal  firmness  and  greater  suc- 
cess by  his  successor,  Sir  Guy  Carleton, 
who  assumed  the  administration  in 
1766. 

The  new  governor  had,  indeed,  a  re- 
markable connection  with  the  history 
of  Quebec.  In  1759  he  bad  come,  with 
his  friend  General  Wolfe,  to  besiege 
the  city;  and.  like  the  General,  he  was 
wounded  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham. 
With  Murray  he  had  held  Quebec  dur- 
ing the  trying  winter  of  1760,  and  had 
fought  in  the  battle  of  fite.  Poye.  And 
now,  after  a  brilliant  campaign  in  the 
West  Indies,  the  gallant  soldier  was  re- 
turning to  the  fortress  on  the  St  Law- 

« Article  by  John  S.   Reade  In  the  Centenmiy 
Nnmber»    "Qnebec   Gasette."    1864. 


rence    in    time    for    another    warlike 
crisis  in  its  history. 

Events  were  rapidly  moving  to  a 
crisis  in  the  English  colonies  to  the 
south.  In  spite  of  the  determined  and 
patriotic  opposition  of  Burke  and  Pitt» 
England  was  blindly  imperilling  her 
possessions  in  America  by  the  imposi- 
tion of  the  Stamp  Act  and  a  failure  to 
recognize  that  the  thirteen  colonies  had 
long  out-grown  the  state  of  mere  tute- 
lage. But,  as  a  preliminary  measure 
of  offence,  the  newly  assembled  con- 
gress determined  to  detach  Canada 
from  the  British  crown,  and,  naturally, 
they  counted  most  of  all  upon  the  dis- 
affection of  the  French-Canadian  popu- 
lation. It  is  not  possible  to  give  in  full 
the  letter  which  George  Washington 
despatched  on  this  occasion  to  **The  In- 
habitants of  Canada"  but  the  follow- 
ing is  a  part  of  it 

Friends  and  Brethren:  The  unnatural 
contest  between  the  English  colonies 
and  Great  Britain  has  now  arisen  to 
such  a  height  that  arms  alone  must  de- 
cide it  The  Colonies,  confiding  in  the 
justice  of  their  cause,  and  the  purity  of 
their  intention,  have  reluctantly  ap- 
pealed to  that  Being  in  whose  hands 
are  all  human  eventa  .  .  .  Above  all 
we  rejoice  that  our  enemies  have  not 
been  deceived  with  regard  to  you.  They 
have  persuaded  themselves,  they  have 
even  dared  to  say  that  the  Canadians 
were  not  capable  of  distinguishing  be- 
tween the  blessings  of  liberty  and  the 
wretchedness  of  slavery;  .  .  .  but  they 
have  been  deceived;  .  .  .  instead  of 
finding  in  you  a  poverty  of  soul  and 
baseness  of  spirit,  they  see  with  a  chag- 
rin, equal  to  our  joy,  that  you  are  en- 
lightened, generous  and  virtuous;  that 
you  will  not  renounce  your  own  rights, 
or  serve  as  instruments  to  deprive  your 
fellow-subdects  of  theirs.  Come  then, 
my  brethren,  unite  with  us  in  an  indis- 
soluble union,  let  us  run  together  to  the 
same  goal.  .  .  .  Come  then,  ye  gener- 
ous citizens,  range  yourselves  under 
the  standard  of  general  liberty,  against 
which  all  the  forces  and  artifices  of 
tyranny  will  never  be  able  to  prevail, 
(sgd)  Oeorge  WasMngton. 
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The  blandishments  of  the  Thirteen 
Colonies,  or  "Provincials,"  as  they  were 
called,  found  almost  no  response  in 
Canada.  Sir  Gny  Carleton  had  left 
nothing  undone  to  plant  fidelity  in  the 
hearts  of  the  French-Canadians;  and 
the  passing  of  the  Quebec  Act  in  1774, 
which  secured  to  them  freedom  of  wor- 
ship and  confirmed  their  own  system 
of  jurisprudence,  held  the  French  fast 
to  their  British  allegiance  at  a  time 
when  their  disaffection  would  have 
been  ruinous  to  the  Empire.  Present- 
day  controversies  rage  over  the  pro- 
priety of  an  Act  which  legalized  the 
French  language  in  a  British  dominion; 
but  anyone  who  takes  the  trouble  to 
examine  the  circumstances  surrounding 
its  enactment  must  see  that  not  only 
Justice  but  military  expediency  re- 
quired liberal  treatment  and  wide  con- 
sideration for  seventy  thousand  sub- 
jects of  an  alien  tongue,  if  the  fruits 
of  the  Seven  Years*  War  were  not  to  be 
heedlessly  thrown  away.  The  lan- 
guage question  vexes  Canadian  politics 
to-day,  but  its  solution  lies  in  the  peace- 
ful assimilation  which  time  and  an 
Increased  population  alone  can  bring. 
Near  a  thousand  years  ago,  a  Norman 
race  was  grafted  upon  a  Saxon  stock, 
and  the  fusion  has  made  the  strongest 
nation  in  ^Europe.  In  Canada  the  so- 
cial or  lingual  fusion  of  the  two  races 
has  not  yet  been  achieved;  but  the  on- 
ward march  of  events,  and  the  pressure 
of  a  larger  Industrial  life  will  inevi- 
tably accomplish  it  Commerce  and  in- 
dustry now  vigorously  invading  Que- 
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bee,  hitherto  given  over  to  agriculture, 
will  accomplish  what  neither  law, 
preaching,  or  agitation  could  ever  do. 
Agriculture  fosters  isolation;  commerce 
and  Ind/nstry  make  for  expansion  and 
help  to  level  all  interests  to  one  ex- 
pression. No  race  question,  no  lan- 
guage question,  can  long  resist  these 
forces.  Sooner  or  later  the  race  which 
dominates  industrially  will  impose  its 
own  language.  It  is  the  only  right  so- 
lution, and  it  is  a  peaceful  solution. 
The  destiny  of  Canada  is  not  wholly 
solved,  but  those  who  know  her  well, 
who  understand  the  temperament  of 
both  races  there  and  realize  that  time 
and  prosperity  and  mutually  shared  re- 
sponsibilities are  the  great  pacificators, 
await  the  result  with  confidence.  If, 
In  1775,  French-Canada  recognized  the 
quality  of  British  rule,  and  turned  a 
deaf  ear  to  the  seductive  speeches  of 
the  Provincials  who  had  resolved  to 
break  with  England;  again,  in  1812, 
renewed  their  faith;  in  1885  helped  to 
put  down  a  rebellion  fomented  by  a 
French-Canadian  half-breed;  and  from 
1900  to  1902  contributed  young  men  and 
many  gallant  officers  to  the  Canadian 
contingent  for  the  South  African  war, 
It  is  little  probable  that  the  future  will 
bring  disintegration.  Precedents  have 
been  set  which  must  continue  to  gov- 
ern the  policy  and  patriotism  of  French- 
Canada.  The  most  valuable  of  these 
precedents  have  been  made  under  the 
leadership  of  a  French-Canadian  Prime 
Minister  at  Ottawa. 

Oilbert  Parker. 
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When  the  great  tower  of  Venice 
crumbled  into  dust  the  other  day,  after 
standing  for  a  thousand  yearsy  the  peo- 
ple of  the  city  wept  over  It,  even  as 
the  Hebrews  did  over  the  ruins  of 
Jerusalem.  These  city  towers,  holding 
the  civic  bells,  were  from  the  earliest 
days  the  visible  emblems  of  unity  and 
freedom,  and  the  voices  of  the  conse- 
crated bells  were  the  symbols  of  ideas 
of  religion,  liberty,  and  preservation. 
But  apart  from  the  Campanile,  towers 
themselves  seem  at  one  time  to  have 
appealed  very  strongly  to  the  taste  or 
fancy  of  the  day  merely  as  a  most  dig- 
nified and  desirable  form  of  residence. 
The  taste  was  doubtless  partly  inherit- 
ed from  the  time  when  a  strong  tower 
was  better  than  any  rocky  defence. 
But  it  flourished  exceedingly  in  Eng- 
land as  late  as  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
and  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, and  still  crops  up  as  a  freak  in« 
dulged  in  by  certain  minds.  Beckford, 
the  author  of  "Vathek,"  built  himself 
a  tower  at  Bath,  and  another  at  Font- 
hill,  with  rooms  in  which  to  live  apart 
from  and  above  the  world.  That  at 
Fonthill  fell  down  after  the  owner  had 
parted  with  it.  "Indeed,"  said  he  when 
he  heard  of  its  fall,  "it  never  paid  me 
the  compliment  of  making  so  low  a 
bow." 

Besides  the  Border  "Peels."  which 
were  made  for  defence  against  con- 
stant raids  and  forays,  and  large  tower- 
houses  built  in  that  shape  for  the  same 
reason,  such  as  Uacre  Castle,  In  Cum- 
berland, and  "Belsay,  in  Northumber- 
land, a  number  of  others  remain  which 
were  never  intended  for  defence  at  all 
as  the  large  windows  and  absence  of 
arrow-holes  show,  but  were  houses 
pure  and  simple.  There  was  something 
In  the  aloofness,  the  fine  view,  the 
sweep  of  air,  and  possibly  in  the  econ- 
omy of  roofing  which  appealed  to  the 


persons   about   to   build,    and   caused 
them  to  develop  this  design  with  great 
art  and  structural  skill,  and  sometimos 
at  immense  expense.    Among  the  sur- 
viving tower-houses  are  Nunney  Castle, 
in  Somersetshire;  a  very  considerable 
number  in  the  two  Northern  counties; 
Middleton  Tower  (built  of  brick,  and 
still  a  considerable  gentleman^s  house), 
near  Lynn,  in  Norfolk;  Friston  Tower; 
near  Ipswich,  the  origin  of  which  is  un- 
certain;  and   that   extraordinary   and 
splendid   building,    Tattershall   Castle, 
in  Lincolnshire,  in  which  is  contained 
complete,  in  one  enormous  brick  tower 
of  elaborate  design  and  decoration,  and 
170  ft.  high,  the  mansion  of  one  of  the 
greatest  men  in  England  at  the  date  of 
its  erection.  Lord  Treasurer  Cromwell, 
who  "fiourished"  in  the  early  days  of 
Henry  VIII.,  and  amassed  a  great  for- 
tune when   most  people  were   losing 
theirs.    His  **totem,"  the  money-bags, 
appears  repeated  all  over  the  interior, 
especially    in    the    elaborate    mantel- 
pieces.   The    tower   appears    to    have 
taken  more  than  twenty  years  to  build, 
or  to  have  been  In  course  of  erection, 
possibly  with  many  Interruptions  dur- 
ing that  time.    It  shows  in  the  finest 
scale  all  the  characteristics  of  this  very 
interesting  class  of  old  English  house. 
Among  these  are  large  turrets  at  the 
comers,  some  to  hold  the  chimneys,  and 
some  the  stahrcases,  though  those  at 
Tattershall    are    also    decorated   with 
battlements,  and  once  had  small  lead- 
en spires*.    In  fact,  we  doubt  If  there  is 
another  single  tower,  other  than  the 
Victoria  Tower  at  Westminster,  quite 
so    elaborate    in    England.    We    have 
never  found  any  one  who  could  calcu- 
late the  number  of  thousands  of  tons 
of  masonry  in  It,  but  it  is  certainl7 
among  the  finest  pieces  of  early  brick- 
work we  have.    The  bricks  are  believed 
all  to  have  been  imported  from  Flan- 
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ders.  They  are  small  "Dutch"  bricks, 
very  hard,  and  so  bright  in  color  that 
people  passing  within  sight  in  the  train 
have  been  known  to  ask,  "What  is  that 
new  castle?" 

The  plan  of  Lord  Cromwell's  house 
sounds  simpler  than  it  was.  You  can 
build  a  tower  and  divide  it  into  .storeys, 
entering  each  by  a  staircase  coming  up 
through  the  floor  from  below  easily 
enough.  That  Is  done  in  most  plain 
square  church  towers,  though  even  in 
these,  which  are  not  meant  for  habita- 
tion, but  only  to  hold  the  bells  and  the 
clock,  the  best  type  have  a  separate 
turret  to  carry  the  staircase  in.  But 
Lord  Cromwell's  architect  had  to  make 
a  tower  to  hold  all  the  members,  and 
many  of  the  servants,  of  a  great  man's 
family.  He  had  to  provide  for  side- 
staircases,  chimneys,  fire-places,  venti- 
lation, sanitation,  food  stores,  bed 
rooms,  passages,  and  last,  not  least,  a 
well.  All  these  were  to  be  in  the  com- 
pass of  the  tower  walls,  the  only  thing 
in  his  favor  being  that  he  was  not 
limited  as  to  height  Ea>ch  added 
storey,  on  the  other  hand,  meant  an  ad- 
dition to  the  weight  carried  by  the 
tower  base  and  foundations.  Briefly 
we  may  say  that  the  architect  put  his 
staircases  into  the  turrets,  his  passages 
and  chimneys  into  the  walls,  and  pro- 
vided the  very  small  bedrooms,  and 
the  very  numerous  other  chambers 
which  the  laws  of  health  and  conven- 
ience of  the  day  required,  mainly  in  the 
thickness  of  the  walls.  The  great 
rooms  were  four  in  number,  one  on 
each  floor.  These  were  entered  from 
the  south-east  turret,  up  which  the 
grand  staircase  wound  in  one  hundred 
and  seventy-flve  steps,  with  a  door 
leading  out  into  each  great  room.  The 
stone  hand-rail  of  this  stair  is  most 
beautifully  moulded,  so  as  to  be  orna- 
mental and  to  give  the  hand  a  firm 
grasp.  It  is  a  different  pattern  from 
any  modem  form  of  hand-rail,  and  is 
sunk  into  the  brick.    From  the  great 


apartments  passages  lead  out  into  the 
thickness  of  the  walls  and  communicate 
also  with  the  grand  staircase.  The 
east  wall  for  example,  is  15  ft  through 
from  side  to  side,  andl  contains  in  each 
storey  elegantly  vaulted  passages,  bed- 
roomsi,  and  cupboards.  This  wall  also 
contains  the  chimneys.  The  great 
rooms  must  have  been  very  fine.  The 
chlmneypieces  are  so  beautiful  that 
they  were  taken  as  models  for  those  in 
the  new  Houses  of  Parliament.  That 
on  the  ground  floor  was  the  flnest,  but 
trippers  have  been  allowed  to  knock  off 
and  carry  away  or  deface  all  the  most 
delicate  carvings.  The  shields  are 
quite  spoiled,  but  birds  and  squirrels, 
foliage  and  flowers,  and  the  "Treasur- 
er's Purse"  are  still  left  in  parts  unin- 
jured. The  "Treasurer's  Purse"  is  re- 
peated in  this  as  an  ornament  as  well 
as  in  the  upper  storeys.  There  were 
good  large  windows  fllled  with  tracery 
on  the  south,  north,  and  west  sides  of 
the  tower,  giving  plenty  of  light.  In 
the  rooms  on  the  east  side,  where  the 
bedrooms  and  passages  were,  the  win- 
dows are  only  slits.  The  tower  Itself  i« 
38  ft.  square,  the  internal  measurement 
22  ft  in  the  clear.  Nothing  could  be 
better  than  the  treatment  of  the  bricks. 
It  is  worth  the  while  of  any  architect 
who  uses  this  material  to  go  and  see  It 
The  passages  are  all  brick-vaulted  and 
groined,  of  admirable  construction,  and 
the  grand  machicolation  in  brick  has  no 
equal  in  England.  The  whole  tower 
stands  on  arched  vaults,  extending 
from  the  centre  through  the  angles  of 
the  tower  into  the  bases  of  the  turrets; 
under  the  crown  of  the  vaults  was  a 
deep  well,  and  all  round  the  tower  the 
wide  protecting  moat.  It  must  be  re- 
membered, too.  that  the  roof  was  a 
grfind  flat  platform,  making  a  charm- 
ing place  to  walk  on,  with  a  magnifi- 
cent view,  while  the  elaborate  turrets 
and  parapets  made  a  flue  foreground. 
Altogether  this  was  and  is  a  unique 
and  splendid  building.    It  was  formerly 
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surrounded  by  a  moat,  like  most  <East 
Anglian  houses,  and  the  stables  and 
other  offices  were  probably  built  of 
wood  outside  the  encircling  water.  It 
is  not  probable  that  this  class  of  house 
will  ever  come  into  fashion  again,  even 
with  the  modem  invention  of  lifts  to 
make  locomotion  more  easy.  But  their 
existence  is  an  interesting  record  of  a 
phase  pf  human  taste  of  which  they 
were  a  substantial  and  very  pictu- 
resque, if  costly,  embodiment. 

At  the  present  day  our  only  regular 
tower-dwellers  are  the  people  who  live 
in  the  Martello  towers  along  the  coast, 
and  the  lighthouse  keepers,  though 
probably  there  are  many  houses  of 
this  tjrpe  still  inhabited  in  Ireland, 
where  they  continued  to  be  built  for 
defensive  purposes  long  after  anything 
but  purely  convenient  and  non-defen- 
sive houses  were  erected  in  England. 
The  lighthousemen  find  life  dull,  not 
because  they  live  in  a  tower,  but  from 
their  complete  isolation.  When  a  tele- 
phone is  run  out  to  one  a  coastguard 
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on  shore  often  reads  the  paper  to  the 
men  or  the  man  off  duty  in  the  light- 
house tower,  who  thus  enjoy  the  news 
of  the  day  and  keep  up  with  the  times 
when  the  weather  is  too  rough  to  get 
a  boat  across.  But  the  Martello  tower 
on  some  picturesque  stretch  of  low 
coast  forms  a  perfectly  delightful  resi- 
dence, with  its  ditch,  bridges,  and  high 
firm  platform  on  the  summit  It  has 
all  the  sentiments  of  mediaevalism 
about  it,  together  with  unrivalled  sea 
air.  The  writer  once  slept  for  a  night 
in  a  Martello  tower  just  to  enjoy  the 
novelty  of  the  experience,  and  found 
that  from  many  points  of  view  it  made 
a  very  agreeable  marine  residence.  The 
hugely  thick  brick-lined  walls  keep  it 
cool  in  summer  and  doubtless  warm  in 
winter,  and  the  windows  being  non- 
glazed,  there  are  no  draughts.  The 
glacis  makes  a  delightful  lawn  where, 
as  is  often  the  case,  it  is  covered  with 
fine  grasses,  and  any  one  with  a  turn 
for  gardening  can  find  employment  in 
the  ditch  or  moat. 


BOOKS  AND  AUTHORS. 


Dr.  Washington  Gladden's  seven  dis- 
courses on  "Social  Salvation"  (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Co.)  combine,  like  much 
else  that  the  author  has  written  and 
spoken,  the  hard-headed  sagacity  of  a 
man  of  affairs  with  the  high  standards 
of  an  idealist  Their  aim  is  to  direct  the 
energies  of  ministers  and  laymen  to 
such  problems  of  our  complex  modern 
life  as  the  care  of  the  poor,  the  re- 
lation of  the  state  to  the  unemployed, 
prison  reform,  social  vices,  public  edu- 
cation and  municipal  government  This 
last  invites  special  study  at  a  time 
when  in  Dr.  Gladden's  own  state  of 


Ohio  the  legislature  has  just  been  con- 
vened in  extraordinary  session  to  frame 
a  new  municipal  code  for  the  towns 
and  cities  of  the  state. 

Mr.  Herbert  W.  Paul's  volume  on 
"Matthew  Arnold*'  in  the  English  Men 
of  Letters  series  of  the  Macmillans  will 
be  welcomed  as  the  first  compact  biog- 
raphy of  the  eminent  writer  to  whom 
it  is  devoted.  If  it  suffers  somewhat 
by  comparison  with  Its  two  immediate 
predecessors  in  the  series,  Leslie  Ste- 
phen's "Georgie  Eliot"  and  Augustine 
Birrell's  "Hazlitt"  the  fact  may  be  in 
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part  attributable  to  the  many-sided 
llterao'  career  which  it  essays  to 
portray.  Tliere  was  not  the  same 
concentration  of  activity  in  the 
life  of  Arnold  as  in  the  case 
of  the  others.  To  describe  him 
adiHiuately  and  to  estimate  him  Justly 
as  essayist,  critic,  philosopher,  poet, 
theoloi^an  and  educator,  all  within  less 
than  two  hundred  pages  of  moderate 
proportions,  was  no  easy  task;  and  if 
the  work  seems  at  times  a  little  scrappy 
and  falls  below  the  reader's  expecta- 
tions, the  Umitations  under  which  it 
was  written  should  be  borne  in  mind. 
This  is  not  a  briliant  book,  but  it  is  a 
ju8t  and  serviceable  one. 

Of  Mr.  Carnegie's  great  gift  of  the 
library  of  the  late  Lord  Acton  to  Mr. 
John  Morley,  The  Spectator  remarks: 

It  appears  that  the  philanthropist  mil- 
lionaire, finding  Lord  Acton  oppressed 
by  the  magnitude  of  his  collection, 
which  exceeded  a  hundred  thousand 
volumes,  purchased  it  some  years  ago, 
but  left  it  with  him  for  life,— a  courtesy 
very  rare,  though  not  quite  unprece- 
dented, in  the  history  of  literature.  We 
hope  Mr.  Morley  may  see  his  way  to 
retain  the  library  for  his  life,  for  he  Is 
probably  the  only  Englishman  living 
who  can  use  it  as  well  as  Lord  Acton, 
and  that  it  may  find  its  place  of  final 
rest  in  Cambridge  or  Oxford,  prefer- 
ably the  former,  since  the  collection 
was  formed  by  a  Cambridge  Professor. 
It  is  by  a  singular  irony  that  a  library 
collected  by  one  of  the  first  of  Liberal 
Roman  Catholics  falls  to  a  writer  of 
Mr.  Morley's  opinions;  but  he  may 
readily  reply  that  learning  and  litera- 
ture are  always  catholic. 

Apropos  of  the  close  of  the  booksel- 
ling season  in  the  London  auction 
rooms,  the  London  Times  gives  the  fol- 
lowing interesting  details  concerning 
the  origin  and  growth  of  the  auction 
system  of  selling  books: 


Last  year,   ten   libraries  alone  pro- 
duced an  aggregate  of  12,441  lots,  yield- 
ing £85,008,  or  more  than  £0  15s.  per  lot. 
The  custom  of  selling  books  by  auction 
in  England  dates  as  far  back  as  the 
seventeenth  century.  According  to  Dib- 
din,  the  bibliographer  (1776-1847),  the 
first  sale  took  place  in  1676.  when  Coop- 
er, the  bookseller,  issued  his  catalogue 
to  make  sale  of  books  by  way  of  auc- 
tion, or  who  will  give  most  for  them; 
with  the  following  preface:— "Reader, 
it  has  not  been  usual  here  in  England 
but  it  having  been  practised  in  other 
countries,  to    the  great   advantage  of 
both  buyers  and  sellers,  it  was  there- 
fore conceived  (for  the  encouragement 
of  learning)  to  publish  the  sale  of  those 
books  in  this  manner  of  way."     The 
honor  of    introducing  the  custom  ap- 
pears to  belong  to  an  English  Noncon- 
formist   minister    in    Holland    named 
Joseph  Hill,  as  a  letter  (now  preserved 
in  the  British  Museum)  addressed  to 
him  on  June  25,  1697,  by  David  Milling- 
ton,  the  leading  bookseller  of  his  time, 
expressly  thanks     him  for  the  "great 
service  done  to  learning  and  learned 
men  in  your  first  advising  and  setting 
on  foot  the  admirable  and  universally 
approved  way  of  selling  of  libraries 
by  auction  amongst  us."    The  first  li- 
brary to  be  sold  was  that  of  Dr.  Laza- 
rus Seaman,  who  had  been  Master  of 
Peterhouse    and     Vice-Chancel  lor     of 
Cambridge  University.     His  books,  to 
the  number  of    between  five  and  six 
thousand,  realized  about  £700.    The  re- 
sult was  considered  satisfactory.     By 
1678  the  number  of  auction  sales  dur- 
ing the  year  had  increased  to  six.    It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  among  the 
lots  then   sold   were   the   second   and 
third    folios    of    Shakespeare,    which 
were  knocked  down  for  168.  and  £1  8s. 
6d.  respectively.     T^ast  year  two  good 
copies  of  these  folios  produced  respec- 
tively £136  and  £385.    !■  1678  also  the 
1598  Chaucer  was  bought  for  4s.  6d., 
while  three  Caxtons,  "The  Book  of  the 
Knight  of    the  Tower,"  "Boethlus  de 
Consolatione,"   and   "JBsop's   Fables," 
went  for  a  paltry  7b.  lOd.    By  that  time 
the  book  auction  had  become  so  firmly 
established  that  nearly  sixty  sales  took 
place  within  the  next  five  years. 
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The  Child's  Call,  Etc. 


THE    CHILD'S    CALL. 

He  calls  with  quick,  insistent  cry, 

He  calls  at  work  or  play, 
And  I  must  put  my  business  by, 

And  all  my  books  away. 

He  summons  me  from  household  cares 

Back  to  his  sunny  room. 
And  up  the  stairs  and  up  the  stain 

In  happy  haste  I  come. 

Sweeter  than  lark  and  mavis  dear, 

And  nightingales  in  May, 
The  little  voice  so  shrill  and  clear 

That  I  must  yet  obey. 

While  up  the  stairs  and  to  the  door 

My  heart  runs  on  in  glee, 
I  hear  a  voice  I  knew  of  yore 

That  never  calls  for  me. 

Ever  through  shadow-time  and  sun 

I  hear  a  baby  call, 
That  is  not  you,  my  precious  one, 

That  is  not  you  at  all. 

Afar,  where  heavenly  waters  flow 

'Mid  Paradlsal  calms. 
All  on  a  sward  where  lilies  blow 

The  shepherd  counts  his  lambs. 

Afar,  beyond  the  wintry  cold 

Upon  the  heavenly  hill, 
A  little  lamb  a  few  weeks  old 

Bleats  for  his  mother  still. 

0  mother's  love  and  mother's  Joy! 
But  while  I  come  in  haste, 

1  hear  another  lovely  boy 
Cry  from  the  lonely  past 

And  while  I  kiss  your  curls  aside 

And  hold  you  to  my  breast, 
I  kiss  the  little  boy  that  died. 

That  will  not  let  me  rest. 

Katharine  Tynan. 


Beat  back,  beat  back. 

She  has  no  strength  to  try 
The  drifting  rain 
Again. 

So  cheaply  baffled!  see! 

The  field  is  bare— 
Behold  a  tree— 

Is't  not  enou^?    Sit  there. 
Thou  foolish  thing. 
And  sing. 

T.  E.  Broum. 


THE    ENGINEER. 

'Midst  maxims'  click  and  rattle. 

Quick-firers'  crack  and  scream, 
Dazed  with  the  lust  of  battle. 

Half  blind  with  smoke  and  steam. 
Men  face  the  flying  shrapnel. 

And  dare  the  bursting  shell, 
When  every  gun's  a  shambles, 

And  all  the  deck  a  hell! 

But  pent  and  caged,  unknowing 

Which  way  the  fight  incline, 
I  keep  my  engines  going 

Beneath  the  water-line. 
No  praise  or  blame  to  spur  me 

In  this  my  hour  of  trial, 
I  stand  and  grip  the  lever, 

I  stand  and  watch  the  dial. 

I  know  no  battle-passion 

To  set  my  blood  aglow, 
I  work  in  sober  fashion. 

But  if  we  fail,  I  know 
That  boiled,  or  flayed,  or  stifled. 

Or  mashed  amongst  the  gear, 
I  die,  a  "mere  non-combetant," 

An  unknown  Engineer. 

/.  H.  K.  Adkin. 
Tbe  SpeeUtor. 


CANTICLE. 

When  all  the  sky  is  pure 

My  soul  takes  flight. 
Serene  and  sure. 

Upward— till  at  the  height 
She  weighs  her  wings, 
And  sings. 

But  when  the  heaven  is  black. 
And  west-winds  sigh. 


THE    PEACEFUL    HEART. 

Some  hearts  are  haunts  of  peace, 
And  some  are  haunts  of  strife; 

In  some  all  wars  must  cease. 
In  some  all  wars  are  rife. 

Oh,  grant  a  heart  to  me 
Where  holy  peace  may  dwell; 

And  let  my  heart  not  be 
War's  fearful  citadel. 

Ella  Fuller  Maitland. 
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MEMORIES  OF  MY  CHILDHOOD  AND  SCHOOL  DAYS.* 
By  Edmovdo  bb  Amicis. 


I.      BABTHOOB. 

My  very  earliest  personal  recollec- 
tion is  of  playing  one  day  in  a  heap  of 
sand  with  my  little  brother.  He  was 
my  elder  by  two  years,  and  died  when 
I  was  four;  and  I  cannot  recall  even 
in  the  vaguest  way  the  look  of  his  face. 
How  it  happens  that  I  have  kept  that 
one  picture  of  him  and  not  the  most 
sliadowy  memory  of  any  of  the  inci- 
dents of  his  death  which  ought  to  have 
affected  me  so  deeply,— that  is  one  of 
those  many  mysteries  of  the  memory 
which  the  intelligence  can  never  ex- 
plain. And  I  find  it  equally  mysterious, 
that  I  should  always  have  been  per- 
fectly certain  that  the  little  creature 
with  whom  I  played  that  day  was  my 
brother,  though  I  have  no  ground  for 
my  conviction.  It  seems  to  me  that 
it  was  then  that  my  existence  began. 
But  after  this,  the  shadows  fall  once 
more  and  the  light  of  memory  only  re- 
appears after  a  long  interval.  Then  I 
see  myself,  coming  down  the  stairs  at 
home,  counting  my  years— which  were 
five— on  my  fingers  and  refiecting  that 
when  I  came  to  need  both  hands  to  tell 
my  age,  I  could  feel  sure  that  I  was 
grown  up.  From  this  time  on,  the 
events  which  I  remember,  though  sep- 

i 

*  Tmnslated   for  The   Living  Age. 


arated,  like  the  mountain  watch-fires  of 
the  Qhepherds,  by  wide  i^aces  where 
notliing  is  visible,  yet  stand  out  as 
clearly  in  my  mind  as  any  more  recent 
event  of  my  life. 

'My  father  came  from  Genoa,  and  had 
charge  of  the  government  stores  of  salt 
and  tobacco  in  one  of  the  minor  cities 
of  Piedmont,  but  one  which  both  in  site 
and  surroundings  is  among  the  most 
beautiful  of  Italy,  situated  on  the 
furthest  limit  of  a  high  plateau  whose 
utmost  point  overlooks  the  confluence 
of  a  torrent  and  a  river  which  encircle 
the  town  as  with  an  embrace;  and  be- 
yond whose  further  banks  there 
spreads  upwards  like  an  amphitheatre 
a  most  fertile  country-side  all  orchards 
and  vineyards  with  the  formidable 
Alps  to  crown  the  view.  All  my  child 
Ish  memories  stand  out  from  a  back 
ground  of  the  vivid  green  of  that  land- 
scape, the  bright  blue  of  those  streams, 
the  shining  snow  of  those  lofty  moun 
tains.  We  lived  in  a  roomy  house, 
which  looked  out  on  one  side  over  the 
river,  and  which  had  on  its  ground 
floor  the  ofl^ce  and  store-rooms,  and  in 
front  a  garden,  an  orchard,  two  long 
vine-covered  arbors,  and  a  great  court- 
yard. This  last  was  fllled,  two  days  in 
the  week,  by  the  carts  of  the  retail 
dealers,  who  came  to  lay  in  their  stock 
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brought  a  moTem^nt,  an  atmoepliere 
of  basiuess,   a    bustle   of  traffic  Into 

wbicb  I  plunged  with  ejttreme  delight, 
rubbing  abont  among  the  aolmaJs  and 
the  CE-owd,  over  the  sacks  and  packing 
cases,  full  of  curiosity  and  eidtement, 
and  rather  puffed  up  Ijy  the  thought 
that  all  the  ettr  originated  with  my 
father,  who  seemed  to  me  a  penonage 
endued  with  greater  powers  than  any 
Cabinet  Minister.  But  nothing  In  those 
early  days  mude  so  deep  and  delightful 
an  Impression  on  me  as  did  nature  it- 
self, so  delightful  that  wbeu  I  recall 
that  time,  it  seems  to  me  that  ueTer 
since  has  the  sun  shone  with  such  daz* 
z\lns  splendor,  nerer  bave  tlie  moon- 
bei^ms  been  so  limpid  or  the  scented 
spring- times  so  fair,  Tbe  keen  pleasure 
wlilch  comes  to  me  to-day  from  sunrise 
and  sunset,  rain  and  snow,  the  amelJ 
of  the  earth  and  the  perfume  of  rose 
and  violet  Is  due  in  great  measure  to 
the  memory  of  the  sensations  which  all 
tbos«e  things  then  aroused  in  me*  No 
one  could  have  been  more  fortunate 
than  I  In  the  surroundings  of  his  ehiid- 
Jsh  years,  Tbere  baa  always  been  for 
me  sweet  solace  in  the  thought  tiiat  1 
grew  up  in  the  sight  of  all  that  magoi^- 
cent  Alpine  giary,  in  that  roomy,  noisy 
house  flooded  with  sunlight  and  swept 
by  the  winds  of  heaven,  within  a 
atretch  of  garden  greenery  wbieh 
seemed  to  me  immense,  in  the  midst 
of  that  bustle  of  arrival  and  departure, 
of  exelted  cries  and  busy  toll,  which 
kept  my  imagination  and  my  little  legs 
forever  on  the  go,  and  made  me  lead 
au  Intense  and  varied  life,  half  urban 
and  half  rural,  now  that  of  a  gentle- 
man's son,  now  that  of  an  office  boy, 
but  free  and  vigorous  like  the  pure  air 
I  breathed. 

A  ylvid  recollection  of  those  years, 
which  still  brings  a  smile  to  my  lips,  Is 
that  of  the  curious  linguistic  relation  In 


away  from  Oneglia^  where  I  was  bora, 
aud  had  begun  to  babble  Geuovese  &ii4 
set  down  in  a  city  where  they  spoke  a 
widely  different  dialect.  The  cooae- 
quence  was  that  I  absolutely  forgot  tlie 
former  but  picked  up  the  latter  troffl 
the  servauts  and  my  new  fellow-dtl- 
zens  of  my  own  age  long  before  my 
parents  bad  begun  to  master  it,  be- 
cause the  language  which  children  bear 
from  their  playmates  and  attentive  In* 
feriors  makes  a  keener  Impression  on 
them  than  that  to  which  tbey  listea  at 
home.  So  It  came  to  pass  that  for  & 
while  my  mother  and  I  could  hardly 
understand  each  other  and  there  were 
comic  scenes  which  set  everyone  laugli- 
ing  when  she  gave  me  a  IltOe  sooldlag 
in  Genovese  aud  I  defended  and  justl- 
fled  myself  in  piedmoutese  and  the  dis- 
pute went  on  and  on^— the  argument  of 
each  of  us  being  Hebrew  to  the  other. 
Often,  to  put  an  end  to  the  matter^  oae 
of  my  brothers  had  to  be  summoned  to 
serv^e  as  interpreter.  So  too  twice  a 
day  at  table  wiiere  I  was  the  only  one 
who  spoke  the  new  dialect  and  did  not 
tmderstaud  the  other,  I  seemed  for  a 
long  time  an  absoluta  stranger,  a 
fotindllng  picked  up  in  the  new  dty, 
prevented  from  asking  manv  aquestloa, 
often  constrained  to  keep  sUence,  llks 
those  solitary  travellers  who  find  them* 
selves  seated  at  a  fafefe  d'Mte  where  all 
the  other  guests  belong  to  a  dlffereait 
nation. 

It  was  years  later  that  I  began 
to  talk  my  native  dialect  at  home.  I 
speak  it  now  as  ^uentiy  as  the  other, 
but  tbe  PiedmoDtese  Impulse  had  U^tm 
given  first  and  so  I  liave  always  beea 
the  moat  Piedoaontese  of  my  family, 
though^  after  my  first  youth  was  past 
there  sprang  up  within  me  and 
strengthened  with  my  strength,  as  Its 
familiar  memories  gained  In  force,  a 
deep  and  fond  affection  for  my  native 
district 
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poBt  Of  princess  by  the  side  of  tbe 
Qaeen  my  mother,  is  held  by  an  old 
servant  one  of  the  best  and  kindest 
souls  whom  I  liave  ever  known.  There 
still  rises  before  my  eyes,— each  detail 
dear,— the  little  smiling  face,  faithful 
reflection  of  the  spirit  which  animated 
it  I  still  hear  that  loving  tremulous 
voice  of  which  they  used  to  say  at 
home  that  it  sounded  like  the  voice  of 
a  soul  in  purgatory.  Her  name  was 
Maddalena.  To  me  she  was  a  second 
mother,  hiding  my  little  misdeeds,  re- 
joicing like  a  child  in  all  my  pleasures, 
distressed  by  every  scratch  I  gave  my- 
self as  though  it  were  some  great  mis- 
fortune, she  gave  me  wise  counsel  all 
the  livelong  day.  In  turn  I  loved  her 
like  a  son  and  stood  clinging  to  her  pet- 
ticoats by  the  hour  together  while  she 
told  me  for  the  hundredth  time  those 
little  stories  of  hers  which  seemed  to 
me  marvels  of  invention.  Every  night 
too  I  insisted  on  being  lulled  to  sleep 
by  her  songs,  whose  minor  wail  was 
like  that  of  certain  Arabian  melodies. 
I  can  truly  say  that  I  have  been  grate- 
ful to  her  all  my  life  and  aver  that,  if 
there  be  a  world  beyond,  where  we  are 
to  see  again  our  loved  ones,  she  will 
be  one  of  those  I  shall  be  first  to  seek 
amid  the  white  throng,  and  towards 
whom  I  shall  dart  with  the  most  eager 
impetus  of  my  wings.  Strange  are  the 
freaks  of  memory!  Because  she  took 
me  one  evening,  along  with  some  of 
the  other  boys  to  turn  somersaults 
down  a  hillside  towards  the  river 
where  there  were  swarms  of  fireflies, 
her  image  almost  always  presents  itself 
to  my  vision  crowned  with  fireflies  as 
the  Madonna  with  stars;  and  because 
it  was  she  who  taught  me  to  weave 
garlands  of  the  red  and  blue  flowers 
which  grew  among  the  com,  her  face 
always  flashes  before  me  when  I  see 
those  two  colors  brought  together  in 
art  or  in  nature.  And  the  excellent 
creature  has  preserved  a  place  so  close 


of  any  or  my  heaviest  sorrows  even  no>w 
I  sometimes  see  her,  her  spindle  tucked 
beneath  her  apron's  band,  turning  on 
me  the  anxious  gaze  with  which  she 
used  to  lift  me  when  I  fell;  and  I  hear 
her  sweet  voice  speaking  confused 
words  of  compassion  and  of  comfort. 
Ah,  were  she  only  there  Indeed,  when 
I  wake  from  dreams  like  these  how 
gladly  would  I  lay  my  white  head 
within  her  arms  and  weep  out  my  sor< 
row  upon  the  breast  of  my  old  Mad- 
dalena. 

It  was  she—but  only  through  igno- 
rance, with  the  sole  thought  of  amusing 
me—who  made  of  me  for  awhile  one 
of  the  most  pitiable  victims  ever  seen 
of  the  terror  of  ghosts.  She  did  it  by 
one  particular  story,  which  she  told 
carelessly  while  she  was  spinning- 
How  well  I  remember  it  all!— giving 
every  now  and  again  a  glance  at  the 
pot  where  was  cooking  the  soup  for  our 
supper.  The  story  was  of  Death,  who 
tells  a  Jeering  boy  that  he  shall  come 
that  night  and  take  him  in  his  bed,  and 
how  the  boy  at  night  hears  flrst  the 
step  along  the  street,  then  at  the  cham* 
ber  door  and  then  within,  and  how  at 
last  Death  carries  him  away.  This 
story  made  me  fairly  sick  with  fear. 
My  vivid  imagination  led  me  to  really 
hear  as  I  lay  in  bed  the  tread  of  Death. 
I  would  shiver,  the  cold  sweat  would 
start  out  and  a  trembling  seize  me 
wliich  made  my  teeth  chatter.  More 
than  once  I  sprang  from  bed  and 
rushed  to  my  mother's  room  screaming 
for  help.  And  from  this  ternnr  of  mine 
a  hundred  others  took  their  rise.  For 
many  a  day  I  was  afraid  to  be  alone 
even  by  daylight  I  shivered  at  the  un- 
expected sight  of  a  sheet  spread  out 
in  such  a  way  that  it  seemed  to  me 
the  spectre's  cloak;  I  was  in  mortal 
terror  of  a  cadaverous  old  man  who 
stared  at  me,  as  I  played  in  the  court- 
yard, from  the  window  of  a  hospital 
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for  incurables  which  overlooked  our 
house.  I  fancy  that,  had  my  fibre  not 
been  particularly  tough,  I  should  have 
had  a  genuine  illness.  So  poignant  in 
me  is  still  the  remembrance  of  those 
torments  that  when,  in  house  or  public 
garden,  I  see  a  nurse  maid  telling  the 
children  a  story,  I  am  disquieted  and 
feel  tempted  to  draw  near  and  make 
sure  that  she  is  telling  them  nothing 
terrible,  or,  should  such  be  the  case,  to 
beg  her  to  desist.  Poor  Maddalena!  she 
was  more  frightened  than  I  by  the 
effect  of  her  imprudence  and  she 
brought  her  story-telling  inexorably  to 
an  end.  The  duties  of  her  position  were 
in  this  way  sensibly  lightened,  for  my 
insatiable  curiosity  kept  her  poor  brain 
—not  that  of  a  Dumas  p^e— forever 
on  the  rack  even  though  I  was  far  from 
severe  with  her  in  the  matter  of  repeti- 
tion. "Never  again!  never  again!"  was 
her  invariable  answer  to  my  entreaties. 
"May  the  good  Lord  forgive  me  for 
having  been  such  an  idiot!" 

My  earliest  playmates  were  the  chil- 
dren of  one  of  our  porters,  who  lived 
in  a  tiny  house  close  alongside  of  the 
great  gate  of  the  court-yard  which  was 
also  under  his  charge.  His  tribe  of  ur- 
chins went  up  in  steps,  like  organ- 
pipes.  They  were  from  one  to  twelve 
years  old  and  each  year  another  child 
tumbled  upon  the  household.  For  me, 
as  the  son  of  their  employer,  they  were 
disposed  to  show  the  obsequiousness  of 
little  pages,  and  I  was  disposed  to  take 
full  advantage  of  their  Inclination.  But 
to  this  my  father  and  mother  were 
sternly  opposed,  never  permitting  me 
to  display  the  slightest  assumption  of 
authority,  and  it  is  one  of  the  things 
for  which  I  am  most  grateful  to  them. 
They  never  let  slip  an  occasion  of  snub- 
bing in  me  any  boastfulness  of  caste- 
superiority,  while  they  Instilled  into  me 
a  genuine  belief  in  equality  and  consid- 
eration for  the  poor.  In  every  squabble 
which  arose  between  me  and  my  po- 


Zenta-fed  playmates,  if  right  was  not 
doubly  on  my  side,  I  was  Judged  the 
guilty  party.  And  when  I  had  been 
unusually  arrogant,  my  mother  had  her 
own  peculiar  method  for  making  me 
see  my  mistake  and  ask  pardon.  She 
chose  that  moment  to  make  the  family 
one  of  her  customary  'benefactions  of 
linen  or  discarded  clothing  which  came 
to  those  needy  creatures  as  manna 
from  heaven,  and  she  used  to  insist  on 
my  taking  her  gift  to  them,  all  by  my- 
self. Together  with  my  pleasure  in 
performing  a  kindly  action  regret  for 
my  offence  would  steal  upon  me,  and 
on  the  heels  of  regret  would  come 
shame.  Then  I  would  stand  hesitating 
a  while,  and  make  many  a  zig-zag  up 
and  down  the  court-yard  before  pre- 
senting myself;  and  how  great  was  my 
pleasure,  when,  as  I  handed  the  pack- 
age to  his  mother,  I  saw  my  little  vic- 
tim smiling  at  me  and  bobbing  his 
head  from  behind  the  door  where  he 
had  taken  refuge  at  my  approach.  My 
favorite  among  these  children  was 
Franceschino.  Fat  and  fair,  some  two 
years  my  senior,  he  was  a  mighty  hun- 
ter of  snails  before  the  Lord.  He  used 
to  poke  them  out  of  the  chinks  of  the 
wall,  and  was  the  inventor  of  a  method 
for  fulfilling  the  necessary  formality 
and  roasting  them,  by  means  of  a 
match.  One  day  in  the  court-yard,  I 
was  hit  in  the  forehead  by  a  stone 
wlilch  he  had  thrown  heedlessly  into 
the  air:  the  blood  flowed;  I  screamed; 
my  mother  hurried  out,  and  a  moment 
later  appeared  the  porter's  wife,  who 
swooped  down  upon  the  boy  like  a  fury, 
ready  to  pound  him  to  a  jelly.  As  he 
spun  round  in  terror  like  a  top,  Just  be- 
yond her  reach,  he  came  close  by  us, 
and  my  mother  stopped  him.  I  ex- 
pected to  see  her  enact  the  rdle  of  my 
avenger,  but  she  put  her  hands  upon 
his  head  and  clasped  him  to  her  breast 
to  defend  him,  saying  to  the  woman, 
"He  didn't  mean  to;  dcm't  strike  him; 
he's    quite    forgiven."      Her    attitude 
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banished  from  my  mind  as  by  enchant- 
ment all  resentment;  even  the  pain  of 
my  wound  seemed  gone,  fhls  is  what 
is  called  iraining. 

Among  my  memories  of  those  days 
stands  oat  an  angel  painted  in  fresco  on 
a  chapel-ceiling  in  the  cathedral  where 
I  went  with  my  people  to  hear  mass  on 
8nnday,~a  tall,  winged  figure,  wrapped 
in  a  white  garment,  and  with  the 
sweetest  of  faces,  whose  great  blue  eyes 
seemed  always  lo(^dng  at  me.  A  relig- 
ious sentiment  was  first  awakened  with- 
in me  by  this  figure,  which  made  me 
think  how  sweet  It  would  be  to  dwell 
after  death  in  the  midst  of  thousands 
of  creatures  as  fair  and  fond  and  white 
as  he,  seated  upon  a  cloud,  the  air 
about  me  penetrated  with  rosy  light, 
filled  with  the  breath  of  incense  and 
the  notes  of  the  organ.  I  remember  1 
used  to  think  of  this  angel  every  even- 
ing while  I  said  the  IxmxI's  Prayer  and 
the  *;Hail  Mary!**  before  I  went  to  bed 
and  that  my  imagination  endued  with 
his  likeness  that  angel  guardian  in 
whom  I  firmly  believed  for  many  a 
day,  as  watching,  invisible,  at  my  side 
from  dawn  to  dusk.  So  firm  was  this 
belief  of  mine,  that  often,  in  my  games 
I  would  pause  and  wonder  just  where 
and  how  he  might  then  be  standing, 
whether  in  front  of  me  or  behind  or  at 
my  side,  with  wings  folded  or  spread, 
and  even,  at  times,  I  glanced  about  with 
a  vague  notion  that  I  might  catch  a 
glimpse,  if  not  of  his  very  self,  at  least 
of  some  indication  of  his  presence,  a 
white  something,  a  shadowy  form,  a 
passing  gleam.  I  believed  in  those  days, 
if  what  I  then  felt  deserves  the  name 
of  belief,  but  I  do  not  remember  that 
I  ever  felt  any  terror  of  Hell,  of  which 
I  seldom  thought,  and  then  as  of  some- 
thing with  which  boys  had  no  concern. 
Religion  was  to  me,  as  it  were,  a  con- 
fused vision  of  great  beauty,  and  an 
indefinite  sentiment  of  tenderness  and 
good-will     towards     evwything     and 


everybody,  down  to  the  smallest  in- 
sects, which,  even  in  my  most  heedless 
day,  I  used  to  avoid  crushing  with  my 
tread.  The  result  of  this  was  that 
when  I  received  my  first  Instruction  in 
the  catechism  from  our  parish-priest, 
who  never  sugared  the  doee  he  admin- 
istered, it  seemed  to  me  that  the  very 
substance  of  things  was  changed,  and 
without  any  clear  perception  of  the 
cause  I  felt  disappointed  as  does  he 
who,  opening  a  book  In  which  he  has 
thought  to  read  a  poem,  finds  himself 
confronted  by  a  scholastic  treatise.  Es- 
pecially repellent  to  me  was  that  bony, 
big-jointed  sacerdotal  finger  uplifted, 
gesticulating,  threatening  eternal  dam- 
nation. I  never  questioned  my  mother 
on  religious  matters  except  with  refer- 
ence to  Paradise,  about  which  I  had 
the  most  ardent  curiosity  and  felt  sure 
that  grown-up  people  must  have  much, 
more  precise  details  than  little  folk. 
And  when  I  heard  it  said  of  anyone 
who  had  died:— "He  is  gone  to  Para- 
dise"—! thought  they  said  so  because 
they  had  seen  some  sign  of  that  person, 
a  shadow  or  a  fiame  perhaps  shoot 
up  and  vanish  in  the  azure.  The 
thought  of  Paradise  preoccupied  my 
mind  in  those  days  so  fully,  that  ever 
since  even  in  my  mature  years,  I  have 
always  been  attracted  and  greatly  de- 
lighted by  those  stage-settings,  no  mat' 
ter  how  poorly  managed,  where  througb 
a  rift  in  the  clouds,  behind  a  transpar- 
ent white  veil,  appear  on  a  luminous 
background  vague  celestial  figures, 
seated  in  ordered  ranks  as  in  the  final 
vision  of  Dante.  Even  the  Paradise  of 
the  strolIing-playeiTs  booth  affords  as 
much  pleasure  to  me  as  to  the  youngest 
spectator  of  the  puppet-show. 

My  guardian  angel  did  not  preserve 
me  from  an  attack  of  croup,  from 
which  I  recovered  by  a  miracle,  after 
the  doctor  had  given  me  up.  I  have  no 
recollection  of  my  sufferings,  but  they 
must  have  been  terrible  according  to 
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fiuffocitted  I  lay  for  hcmrs  gaBplng  a  ad 
wiinging  my  haods,  like  a  drowniag 
man,  pushing  away  from  me  all  who 
approached  as  if  they  were  robMng  me 
of  atr,  and  entreating  by  my  gea tores, 
to  have  tiie  windows  flung  open  to  their 
furthest  All  1  remember  is  that  I 
ofteo  listened  iiitently  to  hear  If  the 
death-raven  was  oroaklng  without,  be- 
cause FrancesohiDD  had  told  me  that 
the  day  before  my  brother's  death  a 
rayen  had  been  heard  croaking  on  our 
roof.  I  reoall  a  momentary  vision  of 
the  black  form  of  the  parish  priest, 
standing  at  my  bedside.  And  anothar 
thing,  at  which  I  shiver  even  now,  re- 
mains In  my  mind.  One  morning  when 
the  doctor  left  my  room,  my  father  and 
mother  went  with  him  Into  the  next 
chamber.  The  sound  of  lowered  voices 
came  from  out  It  to  my  ears  and  then 
a  terrible  exclamation  from  my  father, 
— **Th!s  one,  too!"  Terrible  to  me  hiter 
on,  that  Is  to  say,  when  I  cam©  to  know 
Its  meaning— "*Thls  child  too  is  taken 
from  me '\™ for  the  doctor  had  Just  for- 
bidden him  to  hope;  but  not  terrible 
then  because  1  did  not  understand  it 
And  so  I  did  not  understand  why  my 
father  short [y  after  seated  himself  at 
a  IlttlG  table  near  ray  bed  and  kept 
roakln^  marks  with  a  crayon  on  a  piece 
of  paper  and  gazed  attentively  every 
little  while  at  me.  They  told  me  after- 
ward that  he  had  anmmoned  all  his 
resolution  and  made  a  crayon  likeness 
of  me  that  there  might  be  some  record 
of  my  face,  since  there  was  at  that  time 
no  photographer  in  the  city.  My  poor 
fBtherl  I  8 tin  have  that  likeness  which 
was  left  me  by  my  mother  and  an  in- 
finite pity  seizes  hold  of  me  as  I  look 
at  it  and  reflect  with  what  anguish  of 
the  soul  were  drawn  those  tiny  lines 
which  seem  the  work  of  so  free  a  hand 
and  especially  that  fluff  of  brown  curls 
where  he  fancied  he  was  soon  to  press 
his  final  kiss.  Tlie  crisis  that  ensured 
my  safety,  the  joy  of  my  parents,  my 


my  mind.     But  I  remember  the  first 

time  that  I  was  carried  into  the  garden 
with  a  cap  on  my  head  and  a  baudker- 
ehief  round  my  neck  gleefully  accom- 
panied by  ail  my  peopta  and  followed 
by  Maddalena,  who  was  cry  tog  for 
veiy  Joy.  I  rememt>er  tbat  it  was  a 
spring  morning,  and  that  I  felt  deE- 
clou  sly  happy,  as  though  I  saw  It  all 
for  the  first  time,  when  I  beb&ld  agajn 
the  sunlight  and  the  blossoming  trees 
and  the  cat,  who  stopped  and  stared 
at  me  In  astonishment 

Between  this  memory  and  that  of  my 

first  school -days  comes  another,  my 
first  acQualntaDce  with  human  anguisli, 
which  I  wouM  fain  blot  out  of  my 
mind,  but  which  has  left  Its  scar  there 
as  a  wound  does  in  the  flesh.  Next  to 
our  house  was  the  military  ho^ltal 
and  in  front  of  this  stood  a  small  house 
where  lived  the  superintendent^  a 
lieutenant  In  the  infantry  and  Ids  wife 
The  whole  city  was  fond  of  this  couple 
who  seemed  like  brother  and  sister  and 
whom  I  often  watched  from  the  win* 
dow  as  they  strolled  along  the  rampart* 
walk,  with  their  two  beautiful  children 
of  four  and  six  who  were  the  admira- 
tion of  everyona  One  day  when  1  came 
back  from  a  walk  with  Maddalena  we 
saw  a  great  crowd  gathered  before  the 
hospital  among  which  the  bersaff Her (  on 
guard  had  some  difficulty  in  preserving 
order.  The  countenances  of  all  were 
lifted  to  the  windows  of  the  litde 
house,  from  which  amid  the  conftiaed 
hum  of  excited  voices  there  came  a 
woman's  sab,--Ylolent.  broken,  despair^ 
ing,— with  more  of  rage  than  lamenta- 
tion in  the  sound  which  lm>ught  tears 
to  the  eyes  of  many  in  the  crowd. 
Maddalena  put  a  question  to  someone. 
The  answer  froze  even  my  blood,  baby 
though  I  was.  What  had  happened 
was  that  the  hospital  apothecary  who 
should  have  sent  wormwood  prescribed 
for  a  complaint  of  the  children,  had 
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poor  little  things  both  took  the  pow- 
ders and  died  almost  at  the  same  mo- 
ment in  the  arms  of  their  father  and 
mother.  Kind-hearted  Maddalena 
buried  her  hands  in  her  hair,  bnrst  into 
tears  and  broke  into  an  endless  itera- 
tion of  "Poor  people!  Oh!  poor  people! 
poor  people!"  It  was  Just  lunch-time 
when  we  reached  home  and  she 
charged  me  on    the  threshold  to  say 
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eat  if  she  heard  such  news.  But  when 
we  went  in  she  saw  my  mother  sitting 
crying  with  her  head  in  her  liands  and 
realized  that  she  already  knew.  Then  she 
broke  out  in  an  exclamation  of  anguish 
and  almost  of  anger  which  went  to  my 
heart  though  I  did  not  yet  realize  that 
it  was  an  echo  of  the  eternal  cry  of 
tortured  humanity,  "Oh  merciful  God, 
how  can  such  things  be!" 


(To  be  contifiiied.) 


IMMORTALITY. 


II.    Fbom  thb  Scientific  Standpoint. 


In  approaching  the  subject  of  Immor- 
tality from  the  side  of  Science,  we  must 
be  'Clear  what  it  is  we  want  to  do,  and 
what  we  may  reasonably  expect  to  do. 
By  Immortality  is  meant  the  persist- 
ence end  continuity  of  individual  life 
after  death.  This  is  a  matter  which 
(unlike  the  existence  of  God)  is  con- 
ceivably open  to  scientific  proof,  that 
is  to  say,  it  turns  upon  a  question  of 
fact  which  comes,  or  which  might 
come,  within  the  province  of  physical 
experience.  If  one  came  back  to  us  in 
visible  form  from  that  bourne  whence 
(it  is  said)  no  traveller  returns,  broke 
the  silence  of  death  and  spoke  to  us,  or 
in  some  evident  and  physical  way  made 
known  his  presence  among  us  again, 
that  would  be  a  fact  of  which  Science 
could  take  cognizance,  which  it  could 
examine,  test  and  finally  classify,  for 
no  unclassified  phenomenon  has,  prop- 
erly speaking,  reached  the  scientific 
stage.  It  is  well  known  that  men  of 
undoubted  scientific  ability  and  attain- 
ment have,  among  other  matters,  this 
very  one  under  consideration  and  ex- 
periment. It  is  also  well  known  tliat  it 
presents  the  most  enormous  difficulties 


to  investigation,  and  the  greatest  facil- 
ities for  deception  and  delusion.  That 
is  no  reason  why  success  should  not 
ultimately  be  attained,  and  thougb  in 
the  belief  of  many  such  researches  are 
not  only  doubtful  and  difficult,  but  pre- 
sent distinct  mental  and  moral  dangers, 
that  again  is  no  reason  why  those  who 
regard  the  importance  of  the  end  in 
view  (scientific  certainty  one  way  or 
the  other)  as  outweighing  all  other  con- 
siderations, should  not,  so  long  as  they 
maintain  the  cool  and  dispassionate  at- 
titude of  mind  which  should  be  charac- 
teristic of  all  scientific  enquiry,  con- 
tinue their  Investigations. 

The  course  of  these  and  the  results 
so  far  attained  are  open  to  all  who 
choose  to  study  the  publications  of  the 
Society  for  Psychical  Research,  and 
the  present  essay  is  not  intended  for 
their  reproduction.  Its  aim  is  different. 
Apart  from  these  investigations  tbcre 
is  generally  thought  to  be  Justification 
for  what  may  be  called  a  scientific  pre- 
sumption against  the  persistence  of  in- 
dividual life  after  death,  and  if  this  be 
the  case,  a  greater  weight  of  evidence 
is  rightly  demanded  than  wbuld  other- 
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wise  be  neceBsary  before  it  can  be  ac- 
cepted as  proved.  Our  object  wUl  be 
to  enquire  whether  such  justmcntlon 
dpee  111  fact  exlat. 

In  the  flrit  place  it  will  be  woll  to 
call  to  mind  with  what  aspect  of  the 
Uni^^enBe  and  of  man  Science  deals,  so 
that  we  may  see  how  far  she  has  the 
right  and  power  of  iuterpretatioii.  She 
does  not  occupy  herself  with  tbe  phya- 
leal  alone.  The  phenomena  of  mind 
Ea  well  as  body  fall  within  her  ken; 
"Mental  Physiology''  and  "Psycho- 
logical Physics."  as  well  as  pure  Psy- 
chology, are  important  and  well -recog- 
nized branches  of  her  domain,  and  have 
advanced  at  least  as  much  as  those  of 
older  date.  Facts,  whether  psychical 
or  physical,  are  material  for  Science; 
her  aim  is  to  reduce  their  apparent 
eliaos  to  order,  to  diseover  and  estab- 
lish on  a  firm  basis  their  relatiODships 
and  sequences,  and  the  condition  a  un* 
dor  which  they  are  produced,  to  sim- 
plify as  far  as  possible  tlie  expression 
of  these  relatfonshlps,  sequences  and 
conditions,  making  the  necessary  for- 
iDUlfiB  as  few  and  as  comprehensive  as 
possible,— finally  to  be  prepared  at  all 
polnta  for  the  discovery  of  freeh  facta, 
discarding  any  theory  with  which  they 
are  In  evident  disagreement  There  la, 
however,  one  essential  requisite  for  the 
work  of  Science.  It  la  that  the  facts 
which  are  her  raw  material  sliall  be  lo- 
cated in  space  and  time.  If  there  be 
snch  thingr^  as  facts  or  experiences 
which  are  non-temporal  and  non-spa- 
tial, with  these  Science  !n  the  ordinary 
acceptation  of  the  term  en u not  den!* 
Clearly,  therefore,  any  purely  acientiJlc 
Interpretation  of  the  universe  or  of 
man  must  he  given  in  terms  of  space 
and  time.  Science  has  no  vocabulary 
to  transcend  them.  She  cannot  say 
that  they  are  not  transcendable  or  trao- 
ficended;  but  she  cannot  herself  pass 
beyond  their  hounds.  We  must  endeavor 
to  see  what  prcfi^Isely  this  llniltation  !a- 
volves. 


Perhapja  It  may  l>e  most  forcibly  pr^ 
sented  by  the  statement  that  the  ScieJi- 
tific  outlook  is  confined  to  the  exteraal 
aspect  and  slgnlticance  of  the  universe!, 
tf:^  \\i^  bodff  of  experience  as  we  mi^ 
say.  Its  soul.  Its  Inner  meaning:,  elaite 
the  methods  by  which  Science  worki^ 
because  these  are  only  applicable 
where  space  and  time  are  applicable. 
Conseciuently  no  scientific  explanation 
or  Interpretation  can  be  more  than  par> 
tlally  satisfactory.  There  is  always  a 
residuum  loft  unaccounted  for,  and  thtit 
residnnm  contains  the  **why**  of  ail  the 
'"hows"  that  with  infinite  pains  and  toll 
Science  has  accumulated  and  co-ordl* 
nated.  The  existence  of  this  residuum 
can  be  ipiored  or  held  of  no  acconnt  by 
iuij  who  are  content  to  regard  the  ual- 
verse  as  meaningless,  but  those  who 
are  sure  that  it  has  a  meaning,  still 
more  those  who  hope  that  the  meaalnff 
may  he  discoverable,  are  fnin  to  peek 
some  method  of  interpretatioa  which 
does  not  pre-suppoae  space  and  time. 
Hence  arises  the  need  for  philosophy* 
Philosophy  endeavors  to  ^  t)eblcid  tJifl 
postal  a  teg  which  Science  perforce  ae- 
cepts  nnqnestionin^iy.  and  to  examine 
their  credentials-  It  is  not  proposed  to 
enter  npon  any  such  formidable  tai* 
here.  Our  present  concern  is  not  with 
Philosophy  but  with  Science,  whose 
real  vahie  and  importance  are  only  ap* 
predated  when  her  limitations  are  n*c* 
ognlzed.  She  teaches  us  the  eoui'se  ol 
thiui^s,  not  the  reason  of  their  befng: 
she  exhibits  them  In  their  TOlatlon  ta 
time  and  spac?e  and  to  the  intellect  or 
man.  not  tn  tlielr  relation  totbeir  grouad 
and  source,  whatever  that  may  be.  Cm- 
seiTuently  she  cannot  reveal  the  secret 
or  the  meaning  of  their  existence.  Yet 
let  none  despise  or  underrate  the  woric 
which  is  hers  and  which,  though  mis- 
leadln*?.  If  supposed  to  comprise  the 
whole  range  of  knowledge.  Is  essential 
to  Its  truth  and  validity.  We  can  have 
no  reliable  raetaphystca  unless  we  havi* 
first    made    sure   of    our    physics;    lo 
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other  words,  without  a  faithful  repre- 
sentation of  the  body  of  experience  we 
cannot  hope  to  penetrate  to  that  inner 
significance  which  we  have  ventured  to 
call  its  soul. 

So  much  being  premised,  let  us  turn 
our  attention  to  the  teaching  of  Science 
with  regard  to  man,  remembering  that 
in  his  case,  as  in  the  case  of  the  whole 
order  of  which  he  forms  part,  she  Is 
and  can  be  presenting  only  one  and 
that  the  outer  aspect  of  his  being. 

The  first  and  most  Important  consid- 
eration which  presents  Itself  is  the 
demonstrated  continuity  of  human  life 
with  the  organic  universe  and  with  it- 
self under  very  varying  phases  of  ex- 
istence. For  our  present  purpose  we 
may  leave  on  one  side  the  first  half  of 
this  thesis,  taking  it  as  proved  that 
man  as  we  icnow  hira  has— as  a  race- 
ascended  from  and  through  lower  types 
of  life  to  his  present  position  as  the 
crown  and  cope  of  the  known  organic 
world.  We  are  concerned  more  imme- 
diately with  his  individual  aspect,  and 
this  we  will  proceed  to  consider  in 
some  detail. 

Each  human  individual  commences 
life  as  a  single  organic  cell,  not  yet  so 
far  differentiated  as  to  present  distinc- 
tive animal  characteristlca  The  cell 
undergoes  a  complicated  process  of 
subdivision,  multiplies,  the  daughter 
cells  behave  in  like  manner,  their  ag- 
gregate taking  to  Itself  a  more  and 
more  specialized  form  until  first  the 
vertebrate  and  then  the  human  embryo 
comes  into  existence.  The  latter 
grows,  its  sex  becomes  apparent,  Its  va- 
rious organs  commence  their  functions. 
At  the  end  of  a  certain  time  it  is  ready 
to  be  bom  into  the  external  world  as  a 
fully-formed  human  infant  Through 
all  these  prenatal  changes  and  trans- 
mutations the  individual  life  has  been 
continuous,  the  cell  is  not  the  embryo, 
the  embryo  is  not  the  Infant  but  the  life 
of  the  infant  is  one  with  the  life  of  the 
embryo  and  the  cell. 


After  birth  further  development  is  un- 
dergone. The  infant  grows,  he  shows 
signs  of  consciousness,  then  of  self-con« 
sciousness,  he  gains  the  use  and  control 
of  his  limbs,  he  begins  to  understand 
something  of  himself  and  his  relation- 
ship to  his  environment,  he  becomes 
capable  of  sympathy,  love,  friendship, 
his  bodily  and  mental  powers  increase, 
finally  through  childhood,  boyhood  and 
youth,  he  passes  to  the  stage  of  fully 
developed  manhood.  And  through  all 
these  changes,  as  through  those  that 
preceded  birth,  the  individual  life  is 
continuous.  The  man  differs  from  the 
youth,  the  youth  from  the  boy,  the  boy 
from  the  child,  the  child  from  the  in- 
fant, but  the  life  of  the  man  is  the  same 
life  that  was  in  the  infant.  More  than 
this  he  identifies  it  as  such.  Since  the 
first  dawning  of  memory  he  knows  that 
he  has  been  the  same.  "It  is  I  myself 
and  not  another  who  have  passed 
through  these  transmutations.  I 
was  that  child,  that  boy,  that 
youth— I  who  am  now  the  grown 
man.'*  Nor  do  the  changes  cease 
here.  The  man  has  all  his  ex- 
perience to  accumulate,  and  as  the  say- 
ing goes  this  process  makes  a  "differ- 
ent man"  of  him.  He  is  different  at  40 
from  80,  at  70  from  60,— different,  for 
as  he  constantly  asserts,  "J  %oa%  so-and- 
so,  and  so-and-so,  now  /  am  something 
else;"  yet  the  same,  for  the  diflferehce 
does  not  consist  in  another  individual 
having  come  into  existence,  but  in  one 
Individual  having  passed  through  a 
continuous  series  of  developments. 

This  fact  of  self-identity  through  dif- 
erence  is  so  entirely  familiar,  so  com- 
pletely a  part  (or  rather  the  ground)  of 
every-day  experience,  that  the  plain 
man  simply  takes  it  for  granted,  guides 
his  actions  in  accordance  with  it,  and 
seldom  realizes  that  there  is  anything 
peculiar  or  requiring  explanation  about 
it.  Let  us  for  the  moment  accept  this 
point  of  view,  and  turn  our  attention 
to    another    less  immediately  obvious 
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truth  which  a  study  of  modern  science 
brings  very  prominently  to  our  notice, 
mils  is  the  increase  of  indiyiduality  ap- 
parent as  we  rise  in  the  scale  of  or- 
ganic life.  It  has  already  been  ob- 
served that  in  the  earliest  stage  of  the 
human  embryo,  the  future  man  is  not 
even  so  far  differentiated  as  to  be  dis- 
tinctively animal.  This  fact  is  repro- 
duced on  a  larger  scale.  All  students 
of  biology  are  familiar  with  those  lowly 
and  curious  organisms  which  through- 
out their  life-history  retain  both  animal 
and  vegetable  characteristics,  so  that  it 
is  impossible  to  classify  them  correctly 
in  either  of  the  great  divisions  of  the 
organic  world.  In  higher  organisms 
we  no  longer  find  this  confusion  exist- 
ing, save  in  the  earliest  stages  of  their 
life-history.  The  adult  forms  leave  no 
doubt  as  to  the  division  in  which  we 
must  place  them;  and  as  organic  com- 
plexity increases,  so  does  the  oneness 
and  distinctness  of  the  individual  life 
to  which  it  ministers.  Taking  for  con- 
venience and  brevity's  sake  illustra- 
tions from  the  animal  kingdom  alone, 
compare  the  individuality  of  an  oyster 
with  that  of  an  ant  or  a  bee.  that  of  a 
bee  with  that  of  one  of  the  higher  ver- 
tebrates, a  dog  or  an  ape,  that  of  an  ape 
with  that  of  a  man.  Individuality,  it 
must  be  remarked,  has  a  double  aspect, 
the  outward  and  the  inward,  the  out- 
ward being  that  by  which  an  observer 
distinguishes  one  Individual  from 
others  of  the  same  kind,  the  inward  by 
which  each  individual  distinguishes 
and  IdentifleB  himself.  Taking  man  (as 
vee  perforce  must  do)  as  our  standard 
observer,  we  may  notice  that  his  diffi- 
culty In  distinguishing  one  individual 
(of  the  same  species)  from  another  de- 
creases in  direct  proportion  with  the 
degree  of  organic  complexity  attained. 
He  would  be  sore  put  to  it  to  Identify 
an  oyster,  he  would  have  little  difficulty 
In  identifying  a  dog  or  a  horse;  and  it 
needs  no  argument  to  show  that  the 
oyster  is  almost  if  not  totally  deficient 


in  that  sense  of  self -identity  which  is 
the  inner  aspect  of  individuality,  and 
which  is  possessed  to  a  distinct  extent 
by  the  higher  animals  and  to  an  incom- 
parably higher  degree  by  man.  The 
inner  and  the  outer  aspects  develop  to- 
gether; and  man,  who  possesses  both  Id 
the  highest  known  degree,  is  the  most 
individual  being  with  whom  Science 
has  to  deal.  That  constitutes  the  great 
difficulty  of  Science  with  regard  to  him. 
For  despite  her  attention  to  details, 
and  her  accumulation  of  minute  sepa- 
rate facts,  she  is  very  highly  abstract  in 
her  aims.  She  descends  to  i>articular8 
only  to  attain  generalization.  Her 
great  end  is  classification,  her  search 
is  for  types,  and  too  persistent  and  as- 
sertive an  individuality  is  her  bane. 
She  cannot  away  with  it  Yet  after  all 
the  type  exists  quite  as  much  for  the 
individuals  as  the  individuals  for  the 
type,  and  forgetfulness  of  this  fact  has 
caused  a  one-sldedness  in  scientific  in« 
terpretations  of  man  which  need  not 
have  been  incurred. 

Even  had  this  error  been  avoided, 
however,  Science  could  never  give  a 
complete  account  of  man,  and  that  be- 
cause she  cannot  view  his  individuality 
from  within.  None  but  the  man  him- 
self can  do  that.  Psychology  classifies 
his  mental  conditions,  feelings,  activi- 
ties, emotions,  but  that  very  fact  pre- 
cludes any  but  an  external  understand- 
ing of  him.  From  the  internal  point  of 
view  he  cannot  be  classified:  he  is 
unique.  When  all  his  mental  experi- 
ences have  been  placed  under  their  ap- 
propriate heads,  perception,  ideation, 
intellection,  and  the  rest,  he  himself 
is  conscious  that  the  central  point  has 
never  been  touched,  that  all  this  even 
when  he  has  studied  it  in  himself  is 
knowledge  about  him,  but  not  knowl- 
edge of  him.  That  is  still  a  closed  door 
to  which  Science  does  not  possess  the 
"Open,  sesame."  It  was  perhaps  in- 
evitable, though  infinitely  to  be  re- 
gretted, that  this  being  the  case  there 
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should  have  been  attempts  to  Interpret 
man  upon. the  Important  bat  evidently 
incomplete  data  that  Science  could  ac- 
cumulate, and  Judgment  was  pro- 
nounced from  the  outside  point  of  view, 
the  result  being  that  man  was  declared 
to  be  nothing  but  a  bundle  of  Impres- 
sions—a  stream  of  consciousnesses 
which  somehow  or  other  (It  never  could 
be  clearly  stated  how)  wove  themselves 
into  temporary  unity  and  evolved  that 
Illusory  but  very  convenient  notion  of 
self-identity.  Baldly  stated,  this  doc- 
trine, which  Hume  initiated  and  which 
has  commended  Itself  to  various  lead- 
ers of  modern  scientific  thought,  not- 
ably to  Huxley,  appears  so  difficult  of 
comprehension,  and  when  grasped  so 
Innately  absurd,  that  the  plain  man 
may  be  safely  trusted  to  discard  it. 
Impressions  without  a  something  im- 
pressed, a  stream  of  consciousness  self- 
deluded  into  the  recognition  of  a  one 
and  undivided  non-existent  self,  appear 
to  the  ordinary  mind  sheer  absurdi- 
ties. 

The  difficulty  of  understanding,  and 
the  Impossibility  of  classifying  individ- 
ual man  have  played  their  part  in  help- 
ing to  turn  aside  thought  from  looking 
upon  him  a&  of  any  great  importance 
in  solving  historical,  social  and  anthrop- 
ological problems.  It  is  much  easier 
to  study  him  in  classes  and  masse9, 
communities,  nations  and  races.  Pi^- 
chology  itself  is  occupied  with  generic 
rather  than  individual  man.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  see  how  it  could  be  otherwise, 
for  even  in  that  analysis  of  conscious- 
ness which  is  one  of  the  principal  xmy* 
chologlcal  methods,  it  is  still  always 
man  as  object  who  is  under  observa- 
tion, <.«.,  man  as  he  can  be  known,  not 
as  he  knows.  This  last  knowledge  is— 
in  the  sense  in  which  we  are  now  tak- 
ing it— only  possible  to  each  individual 
man  for  himself,  and  even  by  him  not 
classifiable,  intuitive  not  reasoned. 
Self  knowledge  is  Impenetrable  from 
without,  incommunicable,  in  each  case 


unique,  consequently  outside  the  range 
of  Science,  for  whom  the  unique  is  in- 
admissible. This  being  the  case  it  is  no 
matter  for  surprise  that  she  should  as- 
sume for  her  own  purposes  that  man  as 
she  knows  him,  social,  psychological 
man,  is  man  complete,  and  treat  that 
inner  Individual  aspect  which  for  ever 
eludes  her  as  of  little  or  no  moment. 
For  her  own  purposes  she  is  justified 
in  doing  this,  so  long  as  she  does  not 
endeavor  to  impose  her  point  of  view 
as  sufficient  and  satisfactory  beyond 
her  own  sphere. 

To  attempt  this  would  be  to  Ignore 
what  Science  is  pledged  never  to  ig- 
nore, a  great  natural  fact,  to  the  recog- 
nition of  which,  as  we  have  seen,  all 
those  biological  processes  which  are 
one  of  her  especial  and  most  successful 
studies  lead  up.  The  increasing  stress 
laid  upon  Individuality,  as  we  rise  in 
the  scale  of  organic  life,  denotes  that 
in  the  economy  of  Nature  the  individ- 
ual, however  partially  understood,  is  of 
great  and  peculiar  importance.  It  Is 
customary  to  say  that  Nature  ignores 
the  individual,  that  she  cares  only  for 
the  good  of  the  species,  the  Improved 
tyi>e,  and  that  to  secure  her  end,  holo- 
causts of  Individuals  are  offered  up. 
Tennyson  saw  farther  than  this:— 

So  careful  of  the  type?    But  no! 
From  scarpM  cliff  and  quarried  stone 
She   cries,    "A   thousand   types    are 
aone^ 

I  care  for  nothing,  all  shall  go." 

But  "all"  does  not  go;  there  remains 
from  stage  to  stage  an  election,  an  elec- 
tion among  the  'types,"  an  election 
among  the  individuals  that  conform  to 
the  types.  The  "fittest"  survive,  and 
when  that  abstraction  the  "species"  Is 
brought  down  to  concrete  life,  the  "fit- 
test," the  Inheritors  at  any  given  mo- 
ment of  all  the  treasures  of  evolution 
so  far  accumulated,  are  a  certain  num- 
ber of  <n(Wri(fMa?».  It  would  therefore 
be  quite  as  true,  and  often  less  mlslead- 
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Ing,  to  mj  that  Individuals  ratber  than 
*typea**  are  the  special  care  of  Nature. 
There  i8»  however,  ona  fact  undeni- 
able till  we  come  to  man,  tIie.,  that  the 
raiaQn  4*etre  of  each  Individual  exis- 
tence apparently  eeases  at  death*  It 
seems  to  have  no  further  posslMHtiea 
but  to  have  been  exhausted  by  the  de* 
mand  made  upou  It  In  thla  vissible 
course  of  things.  Taking  even  the 
highest  animals  below  man,  this  state- 
ment, where  their  life  follows  a  nor- 
mal  course,  is  obviously  true*  With 
man,  as  we  have  seen,  the  ease  is  dif- 
ferent. So  fur  from  actual  conditions 
exhausting  his  individuality,  they 
rather  seem  Insufficient  to  rouse  its 
highest  powers,  or  exhibit  Its  full  scope. 
His  conscious  demand  for  himself  and 
his  fellows  is  more  time,  fewer  physi- 
cal dl liabilities  and  mental  limitations, 
a  wider  sphere,  a  fuller  e^perieiice,  a 
larger  life.  And  making  ample  allow- 
ance for  the  truth  which  Welemaun  has 
so  promlneutly  brought  forward,  that 
as  things  are,  the  short  dnratlou  of  lite 
amone^  the  higher  animals  is  racially 
good  because  the  function  of  reproduc- 
tion is  thua  reserved  to  those  fittest  to 
exercise  it.  and  a  more  vigorous  vital- 
ity passed  on  to  the  succet^ding  genera- 
tions, we  cannot  but  recognize  that  in 
the  case  of  man  tliis  benefit  Is  con- 
ferred at  the  cost  of  an  individual  loss 
large  out  of  all  proportion  to  that  in- 
curred at  any  lower  stage  In  the  or- 
ganic world.  The  possibilities  of  no 
human  individual  are  exhausted  at 
death,  and  the  more  highly  trained, 
oultuiwl,  and  Intellectunliy  or  practl- 
cuMy  active  his  life  lias  been,  the  more 
do  we  perceive  that  his  capacity  has 
been  greater  than  his  attainment  This 
fact  is  certainly  no  prmf  that  his  lodl- 
rldual  life  doei  not  terminate  at  death; 
but  assuming  (as  in  a  future  essay  the 

1  In  the  oplnlcjii  of  Sodk?  tt  liaa  Mpam-d  il- 
ready:  but  acJr^utlflc  rnpn  sb  a  body  huti?  p*er- 
tnLiilf  w>t  yet  neochP'd  so  far  b«  tbe  working 
bjrimlirftt*  stag*?,   nud  lu  tb*  oplDloD  of  tjif  rre*- 


writer  hopes  to  show  we  have  a  rifht 
to  assume)  a  scale  of  values  In  Natui^ 
and  recognizing  that  if  such  a  ecale  ex- 
ists a  premium  is  placed  upon  individ- 
uality,  a  prtMumpHQn    which   we  may 
justly   call   scientific    Is    afforded  that 
the  individual  man  does   not  cease  at 
death.    If  this  he  so,  the  result,  so  far 
as  Science  is  concerned^  upon  the  ques* 
tlon  of  Immortality,  w^ould  be  the  same 
as  that  in  other  cases  of  a  sciaatlJic 
presumption.    The  suggestion  would  be 
accepted     as     a   working     hypothesis 
which    a    further    aoeamulatlan    aad 
study  of  facts  would  either  disprove  or 
raise  to  the  rank  of  an  accepted  theory. 
Let  us  assume  for  the  sake  of  argu* 
ment  merely  that  the  latter  alternative 
has  Dccurreti*      What  would  thea  be 
the  position  of  Science  with  regflnl  to 
the  persistence  of  individual  Hie  aft<^r 
death?    She  would  accept  tlie  fact  u 
she  accepts  tlie  fact  of  life  after  lilrttL 
§he  would  note  and  classify  the  ylie- 
uomena  upon  which  her  conviction  to 
based,  8he  would  incidentiilly  nrgetlusi 
conduct  should  be  such  as  to  suhsem* 
the  Interests  (so  far  as  from  her  ixiJot 
of  view  she  is  able  to  infer  fhem^  O* 
life  beyond  as  well  as  of  life  befw* 
death.     She  would  encour]^ge  resoarcli 
into  that  as  into  any  other  uuknowttt 
or  pnrtially  known,  region  of  invsrtJ- 
t^itiou.    She  wouJd  endeavor  to  asw^ 
tain,  if  possible  to  produce  experimen- 
tally, the  conditions  of  such  life*  SJ^d  ^^ 
cose  of    succois  we  should  douhtlesi 
have  a  body  of  scientific  men  devoted 
to  this  special  study  and  with  contlao- 
ally  improving  methods  of  pursuing  It 
How  far  this  might  be  ao  advantage 
to  mankind  at  large  tt  is  difficult  to  <3e* 
termine,  but  one  thing  is  certala.  x^* 
inner  significance  of  individual  hnmm 
life  would  be  as  far  from  the  kea  <>f 
Science  ai*  ever.     She  would  indeed  ^ 

eat  wiitEir  m-'rt^v  will,  wlille  tbpj  PutillJ  thr-  l**^ 
Bumptloii  oimliiat  tbe  powtbUltj  of  Jadlfh««»* 
HurviThl   nrter  dciStb. 
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persistence  after  death,  and  this  might 
produce  a  sobering  and  awe-inspiring 
effect  on  the  thoughtful,  but  her  ma- 
terial would  still  be  the  body,  not  the 
soul,  of  experience,  and  in  presenting 
this  new  class  of  facts  she  would  be 
as  unable  to  give  a  complete  and  satis- 
fying interpretation  of  them  as  she  is 
of  the  facts  pertaining  to  the  life  of 
man  as  she  at  present  recognizes  it. 

These  remarks  are  made  in  no  carl)- 
ing  or  fault^ndlng  spirit,  but  to  cor- 
rect what  seems  to  the  writer  a  double 
misconception,  viz.,  (1)  that  Science  is 
justified  in  a  presumption  against  the 
persistence  of  individual  human  life 
after  death;  and  (2)  that  were  the  con- 
trary proved  she  would  be  in  a  position 
to  give  an  entirely  different  inter- 
pretation of  that  life  as  a  whole.  The 
considerations  which  have  occupied  us 
in  the  present  essay  show,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  the  true  scientific  presump- 
tion is  rather  for  than  against  the  per- 
sistence of  individual  life  after  death, 
and  that  in  any  case  it  is  not  within 
the  province  of  Science  to  attempt  a 
complete  interpretation  of  the  life  of 
man,  whether  or  not  it  persists  after 
death  in  individual  form.  In  this  sec- 
ond statement  we  are  only  asserting 
that  in  the  region  of  Knowledge,  as  in 
that  of  practical  life,  there  is  a  division 
of  labor,  that  though  Science  can  do 
much,  she  cannot  do  all,  and  that 
her  efforts  need  to  be  supplemented  by 
work  of  another  kind,  to  which  her 
own  is  indispensable  but  which  it  can- 
not supply. 

The  presence— we  might  say  the  om- 
nipresence—of individuality,  not  only 
in  the  organic  world  but  in  the  known 
universe,  might  be  illustrated  in  many 
ways.  Man  is  only  an  extreme  Instance 
of  that  which  is  foreshadowed  with 
ever-increasing  clearness  as  his  own 
status  in  the  Natural  Order  is  ap- 
proached.    That    Order    itself    in    its 
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unique.  It  is  this— and  not  that.  Each 
event  occurs  because  the  universe  is 
what  it  is  and  not  something  else,  and 
so  complete  is  its  Individuality  (techni- 
cally called  the  Uniformity  of  Nature) 
that  even  its  possibilities— the  things 
which  may  be  or  may  not  be— are  lim- 
ited to  the  kind  of  things  which  are  in 
consonance  with  its  characteristics  as 
a  whole. 

One  fundamental  characteristic  is 
the  persistence  of  the  same  thing 
through  manifold  changes  of  form. 
What  is  known  in  physics  as  the  Con- 
servation of  Energy  is  an  illustration 
of  this  on  a  large  scale.  The  technical 
definition  of  Energy  is  capacity  for 
work,  and  by  its  conservation  is  meant 
that  in  the  transmutations  which  this 
capacity  undergoes,  being  now  poten- 
tial, now  kinetic,  appearing  at  one  mo- 
ment as  mechanical  motion,  at  another 
as  heat,  its  sum  remains  the  same.  No 
"Energy"— science  tells  us— is  ever  lost. 
Yet  tills  assertion  needs  to  be  qualified 
by  another,  viz.,  that  in  every  transmu- 
tation some  energy  is  "dissipated,"  i.e., 
the  exact  equivalent  does  not  reappear 
in  usable  form.  It  escapes,  and  though 
still  in  existence  is,  for  practical  pur- 
poses, whether  these  be  cosmical  proc- 
esses or  the  ends  of  applied  Science, 
wasted.  The  scientific  significance  of 
this  fact  is  that  the  course  of  things, 
as  we  know  it,  must  come  to  an  end  in 
time.  The  time  may  be  (though  so  far 
as  the  solar  system  is  concerned  it  ap- 
pears possibly  predicable  within  some 
millions  of  years)  immeasurable,  but 
none  the  less  it  has  a  term;  and  when 
that  term  is  reached  the  condition  of 
the  known  universe  will  be  what  is 
best  described  as  that  of  death.  Its 
whole  available  energy  will  by  then  be 
degraded  into  heat  of  a  low  and  abso- 
lutely uniform  temperature,  and  the 
result  will  be  absence  of  light,  warmth 
and  life.    It  should  be  remarked,  how- 


main.  Science  does  not  seem  able  to 
predict  what  will  become  of  the  ag- 
glomerations of  matter  known  to  us  as 
Stellar  Systems.  Apparently  the  law 
of  gravitation  will  continue  to  hold, 
and  dead  worlds  will  revolve  round 
dark  suns  in  hopeless  and  impenetrable 
mystery.  The  death  of  the  universe,  if 
such  be  a  true  representation  of  it,  is 
thus  infinitely  more  desolate  and  un- 
lovely than  the  death  of  organic  forms. 
These  at  any  rate  by  returning  to  their 
elements  minister  to  the  continuance 
and  furtherance  of  life  and  beauty. 
Though  they  themselves  perish,  their 
dissolution  is  instinct  with  promise  and 
service,— but  the  dead  Cosmos,  so  far 
as  Science  can  speak.  Is  devoid  of 
promise  and  serves  nothing.  Perhaps 
this  very  fact,  opposed  as  it  is  to  all 
analogy  with  known  cosmical  processes 
during  the  ages  of  their  duration,  may 
point  to  the  inference  that  scientific 
data  are  here  insufilcient  for  prediction, 
and  that  there  may  be,  even  from  her 
own  point  of  view,  possibilities  in  the 
decay  of  the  universe  which  she  is  not 
as  yet  in  a  position  to  suggest.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  it  is  more  important 
for  our  purpose  that  we  should  return 
to  our  consideration  of  the  persistence 
of  Individual  life  through  organic  and 
super-organic  changes. 

A  favorite  analogy  with  those  who 
believe  in  the  persistence  of  human  in- 
dividuality after  death  has  been  the 
life-history  of  insects,  the  metamor- 
phoses they  undergo  strikingly  exhibit- 
ing the  possibility  of  the  same  individ- 
ual passing  into  totally  different  condi- 
tions of  life,  yet  retaining  its  identity. 
This  is  an  obvious  and  a  picturesque 
illustration,  but  it  is  not  in  reality  so 
striking  as  that  which  has  already  been 
drawn  from  the  life-history  of  the  higher 

*The  reference  of  course  la  to  the  periodical 
caitlnff  of  tbe  ildii,  bat  tbe  analogy  la  not  so 
close  or  so  striking  as  In   the  case  of  insects. 


are  as  great,  indeed  greater  than  in  the 
case  of  insecta  There  is  more  differ- 
ence between  the  ovum  of  a  vertebrate 
animal,  and  the  adult  form  of  that  ani- 
mal, than  there  is  for  instance  between 
the  chrysalis  and  the  butterfiy.  In  one 
respect,  however,  the  latter  analogy 
offers  a  suggestion  which  is  not  found 
in  the  case  of  the  higher  vertebrates, 
though  in  that  of  reptiles  it  to  some 
extent  exists.'  The  fully-formed  butter- 
fiy emerges  from  the  chrysalis  case  and 
leaves  the  latter  behind  to  be  resolved 
into  its  elements,  having  no  use  for  it 
in  the  new  and  higher  phase  of  life 
which  has  begun.  Assuming  that  the 
human  individual  enters  at  death  into 
new  conditions  of  life,  this  analogy 
may  assist  us  to  understand  that  he 
need  not  be  thought  of  as  bodiless, 
because  the  body  which  sufficed  to  his 
needs  under  the  old  conditions  has  been 
left  to  return  to  its  elements  and  be 
transmuted  through  natural  processes 
into  other  forms  to  subserve  other  uses. 
If  we  may  so  express  it,  it  is  not  the 
body,  but  the  body-building  power  pos- 
sessed by  all  organisms,  which  is  the 
important  matter.  Part  of  the  individ- 
uality of  all  living  beings  consists  In  the 
unique  way  in  which  in  every  case  the 
body-building  power  exhibits  itself.  In 
the  same  organic  division  the  body  is 
always  built  on  the  same  plan,  yet  no 
two  individuals  have  bodies  which  are 
identically  the  same.  Bven  in  the  case 
of  twins  this  is  true.  The  difference 
lies  in  some  subtle  Individual  idiosyn- 
cracy  in  the  body-bulldlng  power, 
which  so  far  Science  is  unable  to  pene- 
trate. Thie  individuality  of  the  body 
becomes  far  more  evident,  however,  as 
we  rise  in  the  organic  scale,  and  is 
most  evident  in  man.  In  him  too  for 
the  first  time  the  body-bulldlng  power 
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linked.  The  man  is  m«re,  Is  capable  of 
more,  than  owing  to  his  pliysical  limi- 
tations he  is  able  to  make  clear  to  him- 
self or  to  others.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  we  feel  impelled  to  speak  of  them 
as  limitations.  The  body  of  a  bird  or 
of  any  animal  does  not  strike  us  as 
limiting  its  individuality,  rather  as  ex- 
pressing it  in  a  most  complete  and  ap- 
propriate manner.  The  individaality 
of  many  a  human  being,  on  the  con- 
trary, seems  to  be  fighting  its  way  to 
expression  through  bodily  hindrances, 
rather  than  clothing  itself  in  a  suitable 
and  controllable  form. 

It  would  be  unwise  to  lay  too  much 
stress  on  such  considerations  as  the 
above,  yet  they  are  worthy  of  notice. 
They  are  among  the  facts  which  it 
should  be  the  part  of  Science  to  note 
and  classify;  ^the  part  of  Philosophy 
and  Religion  to  interpret  In  the  pres- 
ent essay  our  concern  is  with  the  scien- 
tific aspect  of  the  subject  alone,  and 
enough  has  perhaps  been  said  to  show 
that  individuality  is  one  of  the  most 
salient  characteristics  of  the  universe, 
that  it  assumes  a  special  importance  in 
the  organic  region  of  that  universe,  and 
in  man  is  incomparably  strongier,  fuller, 
and  at  the  same  time  less  adequately 
expressed  than  in  that  of  any  other  liv- 
ing being.  Consequently  the  possibility 
in  his  case  of  its  continuance  after 
death  deserves  to  be  seriously  con- 
fronted. 

To  do  this  we  must  have  recourse  to 
philosophical  considerations,  considera- 
tions that  is,  wliich,  while  accepting  all 
the  conclusions  of  Science  within  her 
own  province,  that  of  Space  and  Time, 
decline  to  regard  them  as  final,  but  seek 
to  penetrate  the  inner  significance  of 
facts  of  which  Science  can  only  give 
an  external  interpretation. 

From  the  scientific  standpoint,  then, 
all  we  can  claim  (apart  from  those 
facts  adverted  to  at  the  commencement 


sumption  in  favor  of  the  persistence  of 
human  individual  life  after  death,  a 
presumption  founded  on  the  prominent 
place  of  individuality  in  Nature,  and  its 
presence  in  so  high  a  degree  in  man 
that  actual  conditions  are  Insufilclent  to 
give  it  scope. 

One  word  may  perhaps  be  added  with 
reference  to  those  alleged  occurrences 
wliich  if  substantiated  would,  it  is 
thought,  place  individual  ImmcMtality 
beyond  the  pale  of  scientific  doubt  If 
any  reader  will  be  at  the  pains  to  seri- 
ously question  his  personal  friends  and 
acquaintances,  accepting  only  first- 
hand evidence,  he  will  be  surprised  to 
find  how  numerous  are  the  instances  of 
unsought  but  apparently  indubitable  re- 
appearances of,  or  communications 
from  those  who  liave  died  to  those  who 
are  living.  They  are  seldom  spoken  of  for 
two  reasons,  (1)  that  such  experiences 
are  usually  held  too  sacred  by  their 
subjects  to  be  freely  communicated  to 
others,  and  (2)  that  there  exists  so  great 
a  prejudice  against  their  reality  that 
sensible  and  healthy-minded  persons 
(and  the  evidence  of  no  others  in  these 
matters  could  be  accepted)  shrink  from 
laying  tliemselves  open  to  the  almost 
certain  accusation  of  an  over-excitable 
imagination,  a  morbid  mental  or  physi- 
cal condition  and  the  like.  Conse- 
quently many  occurrences  which  at 
first  sight  might  as  it  seems,  be  ex- 
ceedingly important  from  the  scientific 
point  of  view,  are  either  never  men- 
tioned at  all,  or  are  kept  back  till  ow- 
ing to  the  length  of  time  which  has 
elapsed,  and  perhaps  the  death  of  the 
chief  person  concerned,  they  become 
unverifiable.  This  would  be  more  re- 
grettable than  it  is,  were  it  not  for  the 
fact  that  save  to  this  person,  the  one 
to  whom  the  communication  is  made^ 
it  can  never  approve  Itself  as  reliable 
in  the  present  state  of  scientific  opinion. 
Experiences   of   the  kind   which   the 


produce  and  so  personal  In  their  charac- 
ter and  import,  that  though  to  their 
subject  they  may  be  absolutely  con- 
vincing;, and  to  those  whose  personal 
knowledge  of  him  places  his  trust- 
worthiness beyond  doubt  highly  inter- 
esting and  suggestive,  they,  like  some 
other  individual  experiences,  are  not 
matter  for  scientific  investigation.  The 
occurrences  which  do  so  lend  them- 
selves either  are  or  tend  to  be  repro- 
ducible under  known  conditions.  Con- 
sequently though  as  a  rule  they  are  in- 
finitely more  trivial  in  nature  than  the 
unsought  experiences  referred  to,  they 
are  more  valuable  scientifically  and 
more  calculated  to  overcome  prejudice. 
But  the  true  natural  scale  of  values 
is  not  always  the  same  as  that  of  Sci- 
ence, and  in  another  region  of  knowl- 
edge, which  it  will  be  our  object  to 
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manifestations  have  a  worth  and  sig- 
nificance not  to  be  ignored  and  de- 
spised. In  the  meanwhile  we  may  close 
with  the  remark  that  save  to  the  wil- 
fully ignorant  or  prejudiced  the  existr 
ence  of  telepathy,  that  is  communica- 
tion between  human  beings  under  pres- 
ent known  conditions,  without  any 
traceable  physical  Intervention,  is  an 
established  fact.  Assuming  that  hu- 
man beings  exist  under  other  and  un- 
known conditions,  telepathy  offers  a 
means  of  communication  with  those 
living  the  present  visible  life  which 
it  would  be  almost  Impossible  to  sup- 
pose would  never  be  used;  and  this  is 
a  reflection  full  of  pregnant  suggestion 
to  those  who  do  not  regard  the  known 
as  co-extensive  with  the  existing  uni- 
verse. « 
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ANTON  TCHEKHOFF. 


English  criticism  is  at  present  very 
much  occupied  with  tlie  remarkable 
writings  of  Maxim  Gorki.  The  longest, 
but  by  no  means  the  best,  of  his  stories, 
Foma  Oordeyeff,  has  already  gone  into 
several  editions;  and  Western  critics 
have  tumrbled  over  one  another  in  their 
eagerness  to  acclaim  its  author  as  'the 
rising  star  on  the  Russian  literary  hori- 
zon." There  is  a  general  feeling  that  the 
orb  of  Tolstoy's  genius,  which,  after 
dominating  Europe  for  nearly  fifty 
years,  is  now  apparently  setting  for- 
ever, will  leave  behind  it  a  great  void 
upon  the  literary  firmament;  and,  as 
criticism  abhors  a  vacuum,  regarding 
the  succession  of  genius  as  an  essential 
principle,  it  has  been  obliged  in  its  own 
interests  to  find  someone  to  carry  on 
the  great  Russian  literary  tradition  of 


vigor,  freshness  and  truth.  But  the 
transmission  of  this  great  inheritance 
into  the  young  hands  of  Maxim  Gorki 
seems  a  premature  step.  It  is  not  the 
purpose  of  the  •writer  to  say  anything 
about  Gorki,  his  astonishing  writings, 
and  his  still  more  astonishing  life.  The 
reference  is  made  merely  with  the  ob- 
ject of  calling  attention  to  a  strange 
breach  in  the  continuity  of  our  knowl- 
edge of  living  Russian  writers;  and  to 
show  how  in  our  haste  to  acclaim  the 
rising  of  a  new  star  we  pass  over  a 
rival  luminary  of  greater  magnitude— 
a  writer  still  living  and  still  young 
whose  achievements  in  literature  are 
to-day  creating  a  greater  clamor  of 
mingled  rapture  and  repulsion  than 
even  Tdhelkash  and  Kanomloff.  That 
man  is  Anton  Pavlovitch  Tchekhoff. 
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tirely  unknown  1b  Englund  Is  merely 
another  way  of  eaying  tLat  cfiticJem, 
the  least  catholic  of  sciences,  honors 
those  works  whlcli  lend  tbemselTes 
licst  to  Interpretntlon  In  Its  own  tongae 
rather  than  tJiose  wWch  art  most 
highly  honored  In  the  country  of  their 
origin.  Russian  literature,  as  it  ap- 
peara  In  the  diminished  richness  of  a 
foreign  laiignage,  Is  the  best  In  stance 
of  this.  Only  three  Russian  prOBe- 
wrtters,  Dostoyeffsky,  Tur^nleff,  and 
TolBtoy  have  attained  anything  like 
celebrity  in  England.  Yet  Rneilan 
critics  agree  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
worlds  of  any  of  these  three  which  sur- 
passes in  grace  and  genius  the  best 
work  of  Nikolai  GogoU  the  fiftieth  an- 
niversary of  whose  death  is  now  being 
celebrated  iii  Rnssia,  But  Gogol  is  quite 
unknown  to  English  readers.  The  critic 
and  the  translator  now  make  a  skip 
from  Tolatoy  to  Gorki;  and  leave  un- 
brid|?ed  the  gulf  which  represents  a 
generation  In  age  and  more  than  a  gen- 
eration In  Ideas.  Apparently  a  literary 
era  ends  with  the  Tolstoyan  dogma— 
the  negation  of  force,  the  apotheosis  of 
the  omnipotent  conscience;  and  a  new 
era  begins  with  the  Nietzsche  in  a  state 
of  nature  who  calls  himself  ''Gorki," 
with  his  strangled  conscience,  and  his 
deification  of  force  and  fraud  as  the 
arbiters  of  justice  and  the  meshes  of 
fate.  The  antithesis  though  obvious  is 
iUustve,  for  an  iiStermedlate  force  ei- 
itits;  and  It  is  against  this,  and  not 
against  the  neo^ChrlstJanity  of  Tolatoy, 
that  Gorki  has  risen  in  revolt  This 
forr**  is  pepresented  by  Anton  Tchek- 
hoff.  the  painter  of  t!ie  banal  life,  the 
nijalyst  of  the  niv^iOffB  Perdues  of  an 
t*irete  society,  and  the  prophet  of  the 
folly  of  revolt  against  the  overpowering 
baseness  and  the  triviality  of  a  soul- 
less world. 

There  are  very  good  reasons  why  the 
celebrfty  of  Tcbekhofr  as  tbe  painter  of 
this    colorless  life    has  been  so    little 


career  of  his  rival,  Gorki,  is  a  romance 
more  entrancing  than  anything  he  has 
written.      His    hideous   childhood,    hl8 

ferocious  struggles  with  poverty  and 
htinger,  his  self-edn cation,  and  his  me- 
teoric apparition  In  the  Eastern  sky, 
are  alone  snfflcient  to  draw  the  gE^ 
of  a  world  ever  on  the  lookout  for  sen- 
sation. Gorki's  stories,  too,  are  obvi- 
ous in  motive*  built  on  heroic  lines,  and 
daubed  with  the  excessive  coloring  of 
the  pavement  artisL  The  sharp  con- 
trast to  this  which  is  afforded  both  by 
Tchekhoff's  life  and  TchekbofTs  writ- 
ings, easily  explains  his  relative  ob- 
scurity abroad,  Bern  in  1860,  the  de- 
scendant of  a  serf,  a  poor  student  at 
Moscow  University,  and  a  consumptive 
doctor,  there  is  nothing  remarkable  in 
his  career.  By  origin  belonging  to  the 
poorest  class  of  Russian  society,  his  ed- 
ucation and  profession  passed  him  at 
once  into  that  mlddJe-clasa  medium,  the 
portmyer  of  whose  follies  and  vices  he 
waa  destined  to  become.  TchekhofiC 
did  not  burst  npon  the  Russian  literary 
worid  full-fledged  as  did  Gorki  three 
yeara  ago.  His  earliest  publications 
took  the  form  of  short  stories  and 
trivial  sketches  In  the  humorous  papery 
Btrfleoz  and  OskolM,  and  feaUMom  in 
the  NQwe  Trefn^a  and  the  Bt.  Pmersbura 
Gazette.  He  became  known  first  merely 
as  a  humorist  gifted  with  exceptional 
talent  for  devising^  amusing  complica- 
tions, and  a  weakness  for  making  his 
characters  despicable  as  well  as  ludi- 
crous, Btit  he  rapidly  fell  under  the 
Infiuence  of  that  intellectual  Indlffer- 
entJsm  which  has  reigned  In  Russia 
since  the  decline  of  the  reforming  en- 
thuslnams  l>om  of  the  Emancipation. 
Tlie  abandonment  of  all  hope  of  politi- 
cal regeneration,  the  restriction  of  civic 
elTort^  and  the  closing  of  all  careers  for 
individual  Initiative  had  reduced  Rus- 
sian life  to  a  hopeless  chaos  of  stagna- 
tion from  which  even  the  joy  of  expec- 
tancy had  flown.    In  these  conditio^*. 


pettiness  of  everyday  life  was  bound 
to  aasome  abmormal  proportions.  It 
itras  TehekhofTs  fortune  to  s^ze  upon 
this  material.  The  torpid  immobility 
of  the  country,  the  trivial  fever  of  the 
towns,  thB  meanness  of  a  life  without 
ardor  or  ideal  became  his  subjects;  and 
from  the  first  he  emU^rhtened  them  in 
the  light  of  a  philosc^hy  which  is  not 
-disillusioned  only  because  it  has  never 
known  illusion.  Both  by  the  range  of 
his  subjects,  and  the  method  of  his 
treatment,  he  became  essentially  the 
painter  of  the  unprofitable  life. 

TchekhofTs  earlier  stories  are  ex- 
tremely short— some  of  them  could  be 
printed  upon  a  single  page  of  tiiiis  Re- 
view—they  gave  no  scope,  therefore,  for 
his  peculiar  descriptive  skill  and  ana- 
lytical talent*  But  his  first  sustained 
effort,  Tlie  Steppe,^  publislied  serially  in 
the  now-extinct  SievertU  Viestnik,  was 
sufficient  to  convince  Russian  critics 
that  a  young  eagle  had  arisen  in  their 
midst  The  Steppe,  though  written  at 
an  early  age,  is  not  only  one  of  the  best 
of  Tchekhoff's  studies,  but  it  affords  a 
parable  of  the  characteristics  of  his 
geniua  In  form  it  is  nothing  more  than 
a  series  of  descriptive  panels  depicting 
the  drive  of  four  utterly  uninteresting 
individuals  through  an  utterly  unin- 
teresting landscape.  The  Steppe  in 
TchekhofTs  own  words,  is,  ''a  country 
so  monotonous,  so  empty  of  change 
that  as  you  proceed  on  your  Journey 
you  are  forever  fancying  tliat  you  have 
turned  the  horse's  heads,  and  are  driv- 
ing home  across  the  country  Just  passed 
tlirough."  On  this  monotonous  back- 
ground Tchekhoff  set  an  extraordinary 
mosaic  of  colors  and  forms.  As  the 
battered,  springless  Initdhha  speeds 
along  the  dusty  track,  the  interminable 
steppe  flashes  past  in  a  succession  of 
glowing  lights.  The  cloudless  sky,  the 
blazing  sun,  the  exhalations  from  the 
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the  droning  of  insects  and  tumult  of 
rooks  by  day,  the  song  of  the  nightin- 
gale by  night,  the  hundred  indefinable 
impressions  of  an  endless  Journey,  are 
sketched  with  unerring  skill.  The  un- 
interesting mortals,  whose  rapid  drive 
forms  the  mechanism  of  this  magic 
panorama— Deniska,  the  coachman* 
Father  Christopher  with  his  classic 
Latinity,  and  little  Yegorushka,  who, 
being  dragged  to  school  against  his 
will,  dreams  of  being  spirited  back  to 
his  mother  on  the  knee  of  a  beautiful 
countess,  and  awakes  disenchanted 
with  a  hard  piece  of  gin^^ln^ad  stick- 
ing in  his  side— become  as  vivid  and 
spirituel  as  the  steppe  itself. 

When  from  x>aintlng  nature,  and 
writing  genial  little  tragi-comedies  for 
the  humorous  press,  he  turned  to  that 
analysis  of  character  and  motive  on 
which  his  reputation  is  founded,  Tchek- 
hoff remembiered  the  lesson  of  the 
steppe.  As  he  had  taken  for  his  theme 
the  least  varied  of  all  landscapes,  and 
transfigured  its  apparent  emptiness  in 
a  panOTama  of  glowing  colors  and 
varsring  shapes,  so  he  chose  in  the  hu- 
man world  the  most  unpromising  of 
materials;  and  achieved  his  triumph  in 
the  illumination  of  everything  that  in 
human  nature  is  most  trivial,  inslgnlfl- 
cant  and  base.  The  peculiarity  of 
Tchekhoff's  talent  is  that  while  he  has 
created  a  whole  procession  of  living 
characters,  who  speak  a  living  tongue 
and  act  like  living  beings^  there  is 
hardly  to  be  found  among  them  a 
single  honorable,  intelligent,  and  good- 
hearted  man  or  woman.  Stupidity  is 
their  c(»nmonest  attribute;  those  wlio 
are  not  stupid  are  fe^le  and  morUd; 
those  who  are  merely  wicked  are  al- 
ways aimlessly  so;  and  nearly  all  are 
given  to  gross  habits  and  banal  senti- 
ments which  produce  in  the  reader  a 
feeling  of  choking  disgust  But  arid 
alike  in  their  vices  and  virtues,  they 
are    always   interesting    and    lifelike. 
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TchekholTs  pessimism,  however,  does 
not  stop  with  this;  he  paints  occasional 
types  of  moral  excellence  and  q^iritaal 
elevation  whose  purpose  it  is  to  make 
visible,  by  contrast,  the  baseness  by 
which  they  are  surrounded.  But  while 
he  is  far  too  much  of  an  artist  to  ex- 
clude these  redeeming  elements,  he  is 
too  much  of  a  pessimist  to  admit  their 
predominance  or  success.  These  people 
are  therefore  the  failures  of  life,  whose 
end  is  suicide  or  lunacy. 

This    is  the  motive  of    Vfar^  No.  6," 
which  is  regarded  by  many  Russians 
as    the    best    of    TchekhofTs    novels. 
Ward  No.  6  is  the  lunatic  asylum  in  a 
squalid,  remote,  and  stagnant  country 
town.    It  is  a  microcosm  of  the  town 
itself,  a  pandemonium  of  brutality,  cor- 
ruption, and  neglect    The  patients  are 
robbed  and  bullied  by  the  master,  the 
matron,  and  the  nurses;  the  doctor  sells 
the  hoe^ital  stores  to  fill  his  own  pock- 
ets; and  Cerberus  Nikita,  the  porter, 
preserves  oird^  by  thrashing  the  in- 
mates into  insensibility.    "Its  windows 
are  guarded  with  iron  bars,  its  floor  is 
damp  and  splintered;  there  is  a  smell 
of  sour  cabbage,  a  smell  of  unsnuffed^ 
wicks,  a  smell  of  bugs  an^  gfflTWiA^ 
and  when  you  enter  thj^/Voom  this  com- 
bination of  smells  -produces  upon  you 
the  impression  tbwftt  you  have  entered 
a  den  of  wild  \i(feasts."     The  first  six 
chapters  of  tKfe  book  are  devoted  to  a 
^^at^f^onJSt  the  past  history  of  the 
^^"na^^^d  when  you  have  read  the 
«abfleqaa^t     chapters,  it  dawns  upon 
you  that  J^the  introduction  was  written 
Buerely  u^  enforce  the  lesson  that  men 
of  genlni  "l  and  virtue  invariably  end  in 
^^^^  »^e"B,  while  sots  and  ruffians 
triumph  ™loutsIde.    For  while  there  are 
several  a^ Jien  of  ree^pectable  antecedents 
Inside  tli^^e  asylum,  there  is    only  one 
who  can  ^^^be  called  respectable  outside. 

-^^^  ^*  ^  «^^^  destiny  also  to  end  within 
It.  ^*^ 


•  "Palatt  fittVo  ShMtol/ 
PetMlMns.    i.      V898. 


Sixth   edition.       St. 


This  is  the  new  doctor,  Andrei  Ye- 
fimitch  Ragin,  a  cultivated,  honest,  and 
humane  man.  Ragin  is  at  first  inspired 
by  the  genuine  zeal  of  the  reformer;  he 
detests  the  abuses  which  he  sees 
around  him,  and  determines  to  sweep 
them  away.  But  while  his  intentions 
are  admirable,  he  is  totally  lacking  in 
the  resolute  will  of  the  successful  re- 
former. His  character  is  such  that  he 
cannot  even  control  his  own  household. 
When  he  feels  hungry,  instead  of  order- 
ing his  dinner,  he  coughs  irresolutely 
and  says  "I  was  thinking  of  dining," 
or  "suppose  I  were  to  have  a  cup  of 
tea."  When  the  superintendent  of  the 
asylum  brings  him  accounts,  which  he 
knows  to  have  been  falsified,  he  red- 
dens, signs  them,  and  f^ls  himself 
more  guilty  than  the  transgressor.  Bin 
hopeless  feebleness  of  will  wrecks  all 
his  efforts  at  reform;  weary  of  the 
struggle  he,  in  the  end,  neglj^'Js  his 
work,  and  spends  his  days^^^  ^^^^^ 
poring  over  booka    Anjogj^^ 

stupid  and  ililLw^-^r^^^  T' 
,  ^^^^^iJiit-rt«ute  townspeople,  he 

J^^»^i*iflfone  friend,  MikhaU  Averyan- 
i^,  a  good-humored  ex-cavalry  officer, 
who  borrows  his  friend's  money  and 
cheers  him  with  ponderous  witticisms 
and  pointless  anecdotes  of  military  life. 
Ragin  soon  loses  all  his  private  prac- 
tice, and    drifts  rapidly  into    a  tran- 
scendental state  of  indifference  to  dis- 
tinctions  which,   he   deludes   himself. 
Justifies  the  neglect  of  his  duties.    "It 
is  true,»'  he  argues,  **that  Niklfe  beats 
the  patients  with  his  fists,  and  that  the 
mad  Jew  Moseika  begs  in  the  street 
and  gives  the  money  to  the  porter.    But 
after  all,  in  essentials,  there  is  no  dif- 
ference between  my  asylum  and  the 
best  hospital  in  Vienna."  At  last  a  new 
light  breaks  in  upon  his  life.    On  one 
of  his  rare  visits  to  the  asylum  he  gets 
into  conversation  with  a  patient,  Ivan 
Dmitritch  Gromof,  who  has  been  im- 
prisoned as  a  madman  since  his  early 
youth.    Ragin  soon  discovers  that  Gro- 
mof is  an  intelligent  and  cultivated 
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man,  who,  because  he  was  honest, 
good-hearted,  and  labotious,  went 
through  a  series  of  indescribable  mis- 
fortunes, which  drove  him  out  of  his 
mind.  "I  have  lived  in  this  town  twenty 
years,'*  he  says,  "but  this  man  is  the 
first  I  have  met  who  was  worth  talk- 
ing to."  Gromof  is,  as  a  rule,  perfectly 
lucid.  He  talks  philosophy  with  the 
doctor,  combats  his  transcendentalism, 
and  tells  him  that  his  indifference  to 
others'  suffering  wrings  from  the  fact 
that  he  has  never  known  suffering  him- 
self. "You  despise  pain,"  he  says,  "but 
squeeze  your  finger  in  the  door,  and 
you  will  howl  for  your  life." 

Bagin  now  gives  up  all  his  books  and 
his  speculations,  and  for  hours  at  a 
time  sits  on  the  lunatic's  bed  and 
learns  true  wisdom.  The  townspeople, 
who  have  always  suspected  the  sanity 
of  a  man  who  has  never  been  seen 
gggj^^ig  or  intoxicated,  look  at  him 

^strangelymi  ^^®°  ^®  P*««^  ^^^  ^® 
street  Th>5  ^  .4ii;se8^  whisper  together 
when  he  enters  the  ^iLT^J^^  superin- 
tendent's chUdren,  whom  he  wa.'**^o^t 
to  pat  on  the  head,  run  away,  and^^-« 
only  sane  friend,  MikhaU  Averyanitch, 
advises  him  to  give  up  vodka,  and  tells 
consolaUny  stories  of  companions  in 
arms  who,  though  at  the  point  of  death, 
yet  recovered  as  the  result  of  absti- 
nence. The  crisis  comes  when  Ragin 
is  summoned  to  the  Town  Hall  to  meet 
all  the  local  authorities,  and  a  doctor 
from  a  neighboring  town.  For  half  an 
hour  the  party  discuss  business  and 
gossip  about  their  private  affairs,  and 
then  the  strange  doctor  asks  Ragin 
what  is  the  day  of  the  month,  how 
many  days  there  are  in  the  year,  and 
whether  it  is  true  that  in  Ward  No.  6 
there  is  a  remarkable  prophet  "It  is 
time,  old  man,  for  you  to  take  a  rest," 
says  a  friend.  Only  then  does  Ragin 
understand.  He  loses  his  position,  trav- 
els for  change  to  Warsaw  in  company 
of  Mikhail  Averyanitch,  who  borrows 
bis  money,  and  drives  him  nearly  to  the 


point  of  real  insanity  with  his  ponder- 
ous wit.    When  he  retams  he  attempts 
to  lead  his  old  life.  But  the  towniq>eople 
persist  in  regarding  hini  as  a  harmless 
lunatic.  His  successor,  Khot>otoff,  pays 
him  daily  visits^  and  doses  him  with 
bromide    of    potassium    and    rhubarb 
pills:  and  Biikhail  Averyanitch  looks  at 
him  pityingly  and  tries  to  cheer  him  op 
with    barrack-room    Jokes.      At    last, 
driven  de^>erate  by  their  Importunitieay 
he  drives  both  fr(»n  the  house.     That 
,  seals  his  doom.    He  is  now,  they  argue, 
a  dangerous  lunatic,  and  must  be  got 
into  the  a^lum  by  force  or  fraud.    Tbe 
same  evening  KhobotcHf  returns,  pre- 
tends to  treat  Ragin  as  a  sane  man, 
and  invites  him  to  visit  the  Ward  for 
a  pretended  consultatioiL     Ragin  con- 
sents; the  asylum  door  shuts   behind 
him,  and  Nikita  marches  forward  witii 
a    dressing-gown    and    irilppers,    and 
shows  the  doctor  his  bed.     Overcome 
by  Ills  misfortunes  Ra^  has  not  the 
courage  even  to  protest    "I  am  gladi 
You  drank  other  men's  blood;  now  tb^ 
will  drink  yours,"  screams  Qromof  In  a 
paroxysm   of  madness.     "Give  me  a 
k^)eck,"  cries  Moseika.    After  a  short 
imprisSometSlt  Ragin  joins  his  compan- 
ions in  a  revoiS*v  But  Nikita  is  used  to 
revolts.    He  ban^^  his  fists  on  his  old 
master's  head.    Ne^  day  Ragin  dies. 
Ward  "So,  6  is  not  on^fcr  one  of  the  best 
of  Tchekhoff's  stories  i^Jpr  the  pictures 
it  gives  of  Russian  provliVlal  life,  but 
it  expresses  more  compreheR||^Vely  than 
any  other  single  story  the 
which  is    embodied  in  all. 
brutal  and  insignificant,  sa 
hoff,  and,  though  you  will  not 
the  worst  misfortune  that 
you  will  be  that  you  will  bj 
throughout  life  by  a  stupid, 
bending  sense  of  your  own  ij 
ness.  Emerge  for  a  moment  \ 
able  aspiration  or  even  into 
passion,  and  you  are  face  tcl^^  thc^** 
a  tragedy.     Lunacy  or 
fore,  is  the  end  of  the  few  ^ 
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who  appear  in  his  pages.  That  most 
men  escape  both  lunacy  and  suicide 
Tchekhoff  explains  by  painting  the  ma* 
Jority  of  them  as  feeble  and  insignifi- 
cant In  the  fs^Si's  &iid  circumscribed 
liyes  of  his  heroes  and  heroines  there 
is  no  ambition,  ardor,  or  exaltation,  no 
enduring  passion  or  consistent  wicked- 
ness—only an  infinite  grinding  of  the 
petty  against  the  base.  There  is  an  in- 
herent cowardice  and  irresponsibility, 
in  the  human  soul  which  so  controls 
things  that  great  crises  are  invariably 
determined  by  petty  accidents  in  them- 
selves of  no  account,  rather  than  by  the 
passion  or  resolution  of  the  persons 
concerned.  Analyzed  in  this  way, 
Tchekhoff  appears  as  the  exponent  of 
a  particularly  ugly  and  hopeless  pessi- 
mism. But  though  that  is  the  final 
impression  which  his  writings  create, 
it  is  Impossible  to  class  him  as  a 
pessimist  at  all.  His  pages  sparkle  with 
the  delicate  humor  and  an  irresponsible 
gaiety  of  a  man  who  finds  the  world 
more  charming  than  any  optimist  has 
ever  found  it  Yet  the  motive  is  insist- 
ent and  when  you  argue  that  all  these 
men  and  women  might  be  Just  as  amus- 
ing without  being  quite  so  contempt- 
ible, Tchekhoff  answers  by  returning 
to  his  thesis  that  if  they  were  not  con- 
temptible they  would  be  tragical. 

Stupidity  and  callousness,  and  the 
eternal  banal,  argues  Tchekhoff,  are 
the  guardians  of  most  men  against  mi»- 
fortune.  In  his  own  words,  "the  ner- 
vous, conscious  life  is  incompatible 
with  restful  happiness."  Against  trag- 
edy, barring  the  do<H:,  stands  bathos; 
and  it  is  by  their  irresponsible  levity 
and  meanness  of  soul  that  most  men 
av<M  shipwreck.  This  is  the  motive 
of  The  Neighbort^  (So^yedl),  one  of 
TchekhofTs  most  characteristic  stories. 
Zlna  Ivashln,  a  young  girl,  has  mn 
away  with  Vlasitch,  a  married  maiit 
separated  flx>m  his  wife,  who  lives  in 

I  •T«fi«rtl  i  Butanl."    ■ 


the  neighboring  village.  The  defender 
of  tiie  I  Yashin's  family  honor,  Peter 
Mikhailovitch,  sits  moodily  at  home 
and  wonders  wliat  he  ought  to  do.  In 
her  bedroom,  in  despair,  weeps  his  old 
mother,  the  maids  speak  in  whispers, 
and  even  the  men-servants  look  re- 
proachfully at  Peter  Mikhailovitch.  But 
Ivashln  does  not  rise  to  the  occasion  at 
all.  He  knows  that  his  sister  and  her 
lover  are  both  "Liberals,"  which  in 
Russia  implies  freedom  in  religion  and 
in  morals  as  well  as  ii\  politics.  They 
have  therefore  a  conscious  Justification 
of  their  action,  and  cannot  be  treated 
as  sinners  from  vulgar  passion.  Never- 
theless, something  must  be  done;  and 
Ivashln  determines  to  drive  to  the  se^ 
ducer's  house,  denounce  Vlasitch  as  a 
villain,  strike  him  in  the  face,  and 
either  kill  him  or  be  killed  in  the  in- 
evitable duel.  Personally  he  has  not 
the  slightest  desire  for  any  such  tragi- 
cal solution.  But  this  remedy  is  simple 
and  obvious,  and  he  can  tliink  of  no 
other.  So,  foaming  with  artificial  blood- 
thirstiness,  he  drives  to  Vlasitch's 
house.  Vlasitch  is  in  his  sliirt-sleeves, 
driving  nails  into  a  broken  shutter. 
"It's  you,  Petruslia,"  he  begins  affec- 
tionately, "I  am  delighted.  .  .  .  The 
rain  will  be  good  for  the  oats."  And 
for  an  hour  he  babbles  on  childishly 
concerning  the  weather,  his  past  life 
and  his  literary  pursuits.  "Yesterday 
Zina  and  I  spent  a  most  delightful 
evening  after  dinn^.  I  read  her  aloud 
an  admirable  article  upon  the  emigra- 
tion question.  Read  it,  brother,  it  is 
absolutely  essential.  I  could  not  re- 
strain myself,  and  wrote  to  the  author 
a  note  expressing  my  gratitude.  Just 
a  line,  *1  thank  you  from  my  heart,  and 
warmly  press  your  honest  hand.' "  And 
so  on.  Overcome  by  Ylaslteh's  stupid- 
ity, and  the  banality  of  the  situation, 
Ivashln's  bloody  intenttons  disappear. 
He  (Hscnsses  tiie  weather  with  his  sis- 
ter, and  in  the  end  dzlTes  hcmie,  es- 
corted iMUt  oC  the  W17  Iff  the  erring 
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pair.  He  is  disgusted  with  his  own 
weakness  and  cowardice,  and  can  think 
of  nothing  but  a  story  which  Vlasitch 
with  incredible  stupidity  has  told  him 
of  a  Frenchman  who  flogged  to  death 
a  peasant  whom  he  found  making  love 
to  his  daughter.  "Oliyier  acted  like  an 
Inhuman  monster,  yet  ...  he  decided 
the  problem  ...  I  have  only  mixed 
things  up,  and  have  decided  nothing. 
He  said  and  did  what  he  meant  to  say 
and  do,  but  I  say  and  do  exactly  the 
opposite.  .  .  .  Yes,  and  even  what  I  did 
Intend  I  myself  do  not  know." 

Essentially  the  same  motive,  though 
In  forms  varying  so  much  as  to  be 
hardly  recognizable,  appears  In  nearly 
all  TchekhofTs  longer  stories.  In  Ba5ye 
TBavBivo^  the  familiarity  of  an  impu- 
dent servant  is  enough  to  wreck  a  nas- 
cent romance.  The  heroine  of  this 
story  is  Anna  Akimovna,  a  young, 
pretty  and  rich  woman,  the  daughter 
of  an  illiterate  mechanic,  and  the  un- 
expected heiress  of  a  wealthy  iron-mas- 
ter. Anna's  tragedy  is  that  she  wants 
to  marry,  and  tliat  an  equivocal  social 
position  cuts  her  off  alike  from  gentle 
and  simple.  She  knows  that  her  man- 
ager swindles  her,  that  her  workmen 
are  neglected  and  live  in  filthy  dens, 
that  she  receives  every  day  anonymous 
letters  denouncing  her  as  a  blood- 
sucker, and  that  she  is  getting  on  to 
thirty  years  of  age.  By  accident  she  is 
brought  Into  contact  with  Osip  Pimen- 
oif,  one  of  her  own  employes,  a  healthy, 
honest,  and  intelligent  man,  livii^  a 
clean  life  in  clean  surroundings,  a^t^, 
devoting  his  spare  hours  to  bettering 
his  position.  With  his  earnestness,  his 
respectful  devotion  to  herself,  his  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  the  factory,  and  his 
Atlantean  frame,  Pimenoff,  she  feels, 
is  the  one  man  who  could  at  the  same 
time  make  her  happy  and  take  from 
her  shoulders  the  intolerable  burden  of 
responsibility  for  two  thousand  lives. 


But,  like  most  of  TchekhofTs  heroes 
and  heroines,  Anna  Akimovna  Is  unfit 
to  direct  her  own  destiny.  She  rejects 
Pimenoif ,  not  because  she  does  not  love 
him— though  she  Is  not  even  sure  of 
that— but  because  the  trivial  elements 
entirely  outweigh  the  essential.  "If 
you  set  him  at  dinner  with  Victor  Nl- 
kolaievitch  and  the  general,  be  would 
die  of  fright,"  remonstrates  an  impu- 
dent footman.  "Good  heavens,  ma'am, 
he  doesn't  know  how  to  hold  his  fork." 

"Mishenka's  grin,  his  words,  his  short 
Jacket  and  his  whiskers  produced  in 
Anna  Akimovna  a  feeling  of  uncleanll- 
nessw  She  shut  her  eyes  to  avoid  se^ng 
him,  and.  In  spite  of  her  feelings,  could 
not  help  drawing  a  picture  of  PlmenofT 
dining  at  the  same  table  with  Luishe- 
vitch  and  Kruilln,  and  his  respectful, 
uncultivated  face  seemed  to  her  pitlr 
able  and  helpless,  and  filled  her  with 
disgust" 

This  incorrigible  levity  of  the  human 
soul  in  face  of  great  crises  runs  through 
nearly  everything  Tchekhoff  has  writ- 
ten. The  hero  of  the  story  Tkt  Prob- 
lem,* Sasha  Uskoif,  having  squandered 
his  scanty  allowance,  forges  a  bill  of 
exchange.  His  good-natured  uncle  to 
save  the  honor  of  the  family,  pays  the 
amount.  But  Sasha,  so  far  from  being 
touched  with  penitence  and  gratitude, 
only  draws  the  lesson  that  there  are 
more  fools  and  gulls  in  the  world  than 
he  had  imagined.  When  Uncle  Ivan 
Markovitch,  having  won  over  to  clem- 
ency a  whole  college  of  hostile  rela- 
tions, came  out  of  the  council-chamber, 

le  is  met  by  Sasha  with  the  demand 
hundred  roubles.  Ivan  liarkovitch 
(s.  "Then  I  shall  give  myself  up 
to  tiV  police,"  threatens  Sasha,  "and 
all  yopr  efforts  to  save  the  family 
honor  Vll  be  wasted."  Ivan  Marko- 
vitch pVids,  argues,  hesitates— and 
hands  ovel  the  money.  And  triumphant 
Sasha.  as  T^  goes  off  to  Join  his  boon 


*  "Povleetl  1  Rukural.*'    St.  Patanbus.  1890.         ■  "BAxkarol." 

burg.   1888. 
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tnat  It  is  a  foolish  tbiiig  to  commit 
forgery  when  the  frnits  are  to  be  had 
by  such  simple  means  as  threatening  to 
commit  It 

But  Tchekhoff  is  never  satisfied  with 
pouring  upon  his  heroes  and  heroines 
the  vials  of  a  merely  objective  con- 
tempt Feeble,  paltry,  pusillanimous 
as  appear  the  children  of  this  world  to 
one  another,  they  are  in  each  of  these 
respects  more  lacking  in  manhood  when 
examined  under  the  microscope  of  their 
own  minds.  Tchekhoff  revels  in  the 
analysis  of  Insulted  and  humiliated 
spirits,  who,  while  flaming  with  indig- 
nation against  an  unappreciatlve  world, 
are  at  the  same  time  penetrated 
through  and  through  with  contempt  for 
themselves.  The  descent  to  this  Aver- 
nus  of  self-contempt  is  ever  easy  for  his 
sensitive  heroea  A  word  at  a  social 
gathering,  an  Imagined  insult  a  trifling 
unintentional  slight,  are  suflldent  to 
drive  them  into  a  course  of  pessimistic 
introspection  in  which  the  whole  naked- 
ness of  their  souls  is  held  up  to  their 
own  laughter  and  to  ours.  It  is  not 
sufficient  for  his  heroes  to  be  Insignifl- 
cant  and  Insipid— they  must  know  it, 
and  to  the  analysis  of  their  self-revela- 
tion Tchekhoff  devotes  page  after  page. 
We  have  already  seen  Ivashln,  dis- 
gusted with  the  banal  part  he  has 
played  in  his  miscarried  tragedy.  The 
Master  of  Literature  •  is  another  of  these 
spiritless  weaklings^  humiliated  by  the 
sense  of  his  own  ineffectiveness.  He 
has  been  asked  before  a  roomful  of 
guests  whether  he  has  ever  read  Les- 
sing's  Dramaturgies  and  the  fact  that 
he,  an  authority  upon  literature,  has 
been  obliged  to  admit  that  he  has  never 
read  so  important  a  work,  drives  him 
In  the  end  to  the  verge  of  Insanity.  In 
anotlier  story  Perekladlo/  a  petty  offi- 
cial, goes  home  fro  in  an  evening  party 


been  told  by  an  Impudent  youth  that 
^  he  is  not  an  educated  man.  Perekladin 
has  been  in  the  Civil  Service  for  forty 
years,  and  his  Insulter  bases  the  Indict- 
ment on  the  fact  that  although  he  may 
punctuate  his  papers  correctly,  he  can- 
not give  any  conscious  reasons  for  the 
employment  of  the  different  signs. 
Tchekhoff  draws  a  most  ludicrous  pic- 
ture of  the  offended  Perekladin  writh- 
ing on  his  conjugal  couch  at  the 
thought  that  he  can  give  no  reason  for 
doing  what  he  has  done  correctly  after 
forty  years*  experience.  At  last,  with 
the  aid  of  a  more  aecomplished  vTlfe, 
he  gets  a  fairly  accurate  deflnition  of 
the  various  signs.  ''A  note  of  exclama- 
tion?" cries  his  wife.  "Why  everyone 
knows!  A  note  of  exclamation  is  used 
after  expressions  indicative  of  rapture, 
indignation,  terror,  Joy,  fear,  or  any 
other  feeling."  And  as  Perekladin's 
memory  goes  back  over  forty  years  of 
his  monotonous  official  career,  he  real- 
izes that  although  in  that  period  he  has 
written  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
official  documents,  he  has  never  once 
had  an  opportunity  to  express  rapture, 
indignation,  terror,  Joy,  or  fear. 

In  stories  like  these  Tchekhoff  poses 
for  a  moment  as  a  humorist  But  it  is 
never  as  a  good-humorist,  and  alike 
from  shadowy  uncompleted  sketch  and 
elaborate  analysis^  rings  out  the  roit- 
erated  lesson  that  life  is  not  a  chain  of 
tragedies^  passions,  or  Infatuations,  but 
a  tedious  recurring  cycle  of  vulgar 
weaknesses,  continuous  humiliation, 
and  ultimate  self-contempt 

The  story  At  the  Manor,*  with  its  hero 
Rashevitch,  is  in  this  respect  typical  of 
Tchekhoff*8  art.  Rasevitch  is  an  igno-^ 
rant,  poor,  and  mean-spirited  country- 
gentleman,  with  two  daughters  of  more 
than  marriageable  age,  and  a  single 
liypotbetical  suitor  ns  their  only  hope. 
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At  bottom  he  knows  himself  to  be  a 
good-humored,  even  a  playful  old  man, 
yet  he  is  pursued  by  some  strange  fa- 
tality which  makes  him  quarrel  with 
everyone.  The  suitor,  Meyer,  is  a  man 
of  no  origin,  yet  such  is  Bashevitch's 
incorrigible  love  of  hearing  his  own 
voice  that  he  cannot  resist  forcing  upon 
him  a  wholly  meaningless  argument  as 
to  the  virtue  and  dignity  of  the  '*white 
tone'*  (blue  blood).  Bashevitch,  who 
has  never  read  a  scientific  work  in  his 
life,  pictures  himself  as  '*an  incorrigible 
Darwinist,  to  whom,  therefore,  race, 
aristocracy,  noble  blood,  are  no  empty 
sounds.*'  The  insulted  suitor  leaves 
the  house  in  anger;  and  Bashevitch 
goes  to  bed  with  the  exclamation  of 
his  disappointed  daughters  ringing  in 
his  ears:  ''The  toad!  the  toad!"  But  it 
Is  not  TchekhofTs  method  to  be  content 
with  leaving  the  sequel  to  the  reader's 
Imagination.  He  pursues  the  wretched 
Bashevitch  into  his  bedroom,  and  rev- 
els in  his  humiliation. 

When  he  got  to  his  room  Bashevitch 
sat  upon  the  end  of  his  bed  and  un- 
dressed himself  slowly.  He  f^lt 
whipped  in  spirit,  and  was  tormented 
by  a  feeling  which  made  it  seem  to  him 
that  he  had  been  eating  soap.  ...  He 
was  thoroughly  ashamed  of  himself. 
When  he  had  finished  undressing  he 
looked  for  a  time  at  his  long,  veined, 
old  man's  legs,  and  remembered  that 
all  over  the  district  he  was  nicknamed 
**the  toad,"  and  that  never  a  long  con- 
versation passed  without  leaving  him 
thoroughly  disgusted  with  himself.  He 
was  convinced  that  he  always  entered 
into  conversation  quietly,  kindly,  aiul 
with  the  best  intentions,  calling  himself 
genially  an  'idealist,"  an  "old  stu- 
dent," or  a  "Don  Quixote,"  but,  as  If 
by  some  fatality  Uttle  by  Uttie  and 
imperceptibly,  he  passed  into  calumny 
and  abuse,  and  dogmatized  upon  art 
and  science  and  morals,  although 
twenty  years  had  passed  since  he  had 
read  a  single  book  or  been  farther  than 
the  povemraent  town.  .  .  .  Bashevitch 
awoke  in  a  fright,  and,  first  of  all,  re- 
membered the  misunderstanding  of  the 


evening  before,  deciding  that  in  all 
probability  Meyer  would  never  set  foot 
«  in  his  house  again.  He  remembered 
that  the  interest  must  be  lodged  in  the 
bank,  that  he  must  find  husbands  for 
his  dau^ters,  that  he  must  eat  and 
drink;  and  he  thought  of  old  age,  illness 
and  unpleasantness,  that  winter  would 
soon  be  upon  him,  and  that  there  was 
no  wood.  .  .  . 

It  was  nine  o^dock.  Bashevitch 
dressed  himself  slowly,  drank  a  cup  of 
tea,  and  ate  two  large  slices  of  bread 
and  butter.  His  daughters  did  not  ap- 
pear; they  had  no  desire  to  see  his  face, 
and  that  offended  his  pride.  He  lay 
awhile  on  the  study  sofa,  and  then 
took  a  seat  at  the  table,  and  began  to 
write  a  letter  to  his  daughters.  His 
hand  trembled,  and  his  eyes  itched,  but 
he  went  on  writing.  He  wrote  that  he 
was  growing  old,  that  nobody  wanted 
him,  and  that  nobody  loved  him,  so  he 
begged  his  daughters  to  forget  him,  and 
when  he  died  to  bury  him  without  cere- 
mony in  a  plain  deal  coffin,  or  to  send 
his  old  body  to  Kharkoff  to  the  Ana- 
tomical Museum.  He  felt  that  every 
line  breathed  malice  and  affectation. 
But  he  could  not  restrain  himself,  and 
wrote  on  and  on  and  on.  .  .  . 

And  in  the  midst  of  his  composition 
come  the  hissing  voices  of  his  offended 
daughters:  "The  toad!  the  toadr* 

This  shameless  stripping  of  the  last 
rags  of  dignity  from  the  human  soul  Is 
Tchekhoff  all  over.  There  is  a  pitiless 
assiduity,  a  wanton  ferocity  in  his  pur- 
suit of  his  victims  which  is  absolutely 
without  parallel  outside  the  pages  of 
Swift  But  Tchekhoff's  writings,  unlike 
Swift's,  do  not  contain  from  beginning 
to  end  a  single  word  of  open  or  implied 
satire  upon  humanity  as  a  whole.  The 
method  of  his  art  is  wholly  objective, 
and  therein  lies  its  effectivenesa  It 
is  the  persistency  with  which  he  cre- 
ates, in  varying  scenes  and  under  vary- 
ing circumstances,  whole  processions 
of  men  and  women  differing  in  nearly 
every  moral  and  inlielleetual  quality, 
but  united  by  a  common  bond  of  vacuity 
and  feebleness  that  betrays  his  philoso- 
phy.   Taken  singly,  his  stories  read  like 
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good-humored  banter  of  the  idioeyn- 
crasies  of  commonplace  men  and  wom- 
en. It  is  necessary  to  read  half-^t-dosen 
before  you  suspect  that  there  is  a  sub- 
jective tendency,  whldi,  though  skil- 
fully hidden  away  by  the  author,  is  the 
secret  motive  of  each.  But  the  cumula- 
tive impression  of  the  whole  is  an  im- 
pression of  overpowering  consistency 
and  universal  application.  That  life  is 
a  nightmare  of  abysmal  emptiness,  that 
all  men  are  ridiculous  in  one  another's 
eyes,  and  contemptible  in  their  own, 
that  no  man  is  master  of  liis  own  fate, 
and  that  genius*  courage  and  virtue 
are,  by  a  law  of  nature,  inevitabb^  ship- 
wrecked in  a  world  for  which  they  are 
by  nature  unfitted— such  is  the  final 
impression. 

Tchckhoff  is  never  more  vivid  and 
convincing  than  when  he  insists  upon 
this  last  and  most  melancholy  of  les- 
sons. How  he  works  it  out  in  TFord 
"No,  6  I  liave  already  shown.  But  it 
appears  in  others  of  liis  stories.  In  the 
interminable  sea  of  desolation  wliich 
he  delights  to  paint,  an  lieroic  head 
emerges  now  and  again;  you  watch  for 
a  moment  the  gleam  from  the  eye  of 
genius  and  faith,  and  feel  that  even  the 
pitiless  analyst  is  longing  to  clutch  the 
outstretched  hand.  But  where  the  na- 
ture of  life— life  base,  uncomprehend- 
ing and  banal— is  not  too  much  for 
these  exceptional  men,  some  trivial  ac- 
cident intervenes,  and  the  struggler 
goes  under  forever.  Such  is  the  fate 
of  Likharyoff,  the  hero  of  On  the  TFoy,* 
the  most  brilliant  and  despairing  story 
that  Tchekhoff  ever  wrote.  Likharyoff 
is  of  a  type  very  common  in  Russian 
literature,  a  "Dmitri  Rudin,"  or,  as 
Matthew  Arnold  phrased  it,  an  "ineffec- 
tual angel.''  He  embodies  those  quali- 
ties of  faith  and  defects  of  feebleness 
which  Russian  writers  agree  upon  as 
Inherent  in  the  character  of  the  Slavs. 
**The    Russians,"    said    Doetoyeffsky, 


•  "V.     Somerkakh.*' 
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"are  all  ardor,  imagination,  and  faith." 
"The  Slavs,"  said  Turgenieff,  "all  suf- 
fer from  insUbility  of  wiU.*'  Ukhary- 
off*s  faith  and  ardor  are  strong  to  the 
point  of  infatuation,  but  in  nothing  has 
he  the  steadfastness  of  will  to  pursue 
a  single  purpose  to  an  objective  end. 
"Nature,"  he  says  himself,  "has  set  in 
every  Russian  an  inquiring  mind  and 
an  extraordinary  capacity  for  faith  .  .  . 
but  all  our  qualities  are  broken  into 
dust  against  our  indolence  and  shift- 
lessness."  It  is  the  life  confession  of 
this  Impassioned  and  ever-infatuated 
man  which  makes  up  the  story  On  the 
Way, 

It  is  worked  out  in  twenty  pages 
of  dazzling  wit,  pathos  and  incompar- 
able descripdve  beauty.  The  snow- 
bound country-inn,  with  its  roaring 
stove-pipe;  tlie  guest-room  intermit- 
tently illumined  by  a  guttering  dip,  its 
rude  pictures  of  seraphim  and  Nasr 
Edln;  the  whining  of  little  Sasha  as  her 
father's  extraordinary  life-story,  poured 
forth  in  torrents  of  naive  eloquence, 
keeps  her  awake  through  the  long 
night;  the  amazement  and  sudden  com- 
prehension of  Likharyoff's  auditor. 
Mademoiselle  Ilovalskaya;  and  the  sud- 
den breakdown  of  both  when,  blending 
their  v(^ces  with  the  peevish  child's 
complaints,  all  sob  together  in  a  dis- 
cord of  common  misery,  form  a  series 
of  pictures  overwhelming  in  their 
pathos  and  reality.  In  the  morning. 
Mademoiselle  Ilovalskaya,  having 
awakened  a  vain  hope  in  the  perishing 
LikharyofTs  heart,  drives  away 
through  the  snow,  and  he,  whose  tem- 
porary, but  as  ever  over-mastering,  in- 
fatuation had  persuaded  him  that  this 
sensitive,  sympathetic  girl  had  forgiven 
him  his  age  and  misforttmes,  and  was 
ready  to  go  after  him  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth,  is  left  standing  enraptured  in  the 
snow  "till  the  traces  of  the  sledge-run- 
ners had  been  effaced  forever,  and  he, 
enshrouded  in  snow,  began  to  resemble 
a  white  rock,  his  eyes  all  the  time  con- 
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tinulng  to  search  for  something  through 
the  clouds  of  snow.*' 

**Kus8ian  life  presents  itself  as  a  con- 
tinaous  series  of  ftdths  and  infatua- 
tions, but  negaticMi  or  unbelief  it  has 
not— if  I  may  so  express  it— even  smelt 
A  Russian  may  not  believe  in  God,  but 
that  is  merely  a  way  of  saying  that  he 
believes  in  something  else.*'  This  is 
the  keynote  of  liikharyoff's  confession 
(a  note  the  antithesis  of  Tchekhc^s 
own);  and  it  is  worked  out  on  the  nar- 
row canvas  of  twenty  pages  crowded 
with  living  imagery  and  delightful  hu- 
mor. *'I  was  a  believer  from  my  earli- 
est childhood,"  says  Likharyoif.  "My 
mother  used  to  make  us  eat  a  lot, 
and  when  she  fed  us  used  to  say 
*Eat,  children,  there  is  nothing  on  earth 
like  soup.'  I  took  my  soup  as  a  religion, 
and  swallowed  it  to  the  poiuft  of  loath- 
ing and  nausea.  When  I  learned  to 
read  the  Bible,  I  tried  to  become  a 
monk,  and  hired  boys  to  torture  me  for 
Christ's  sake.  But  when  I  went  to 
school,  and  was  taught  that  the  earth 
goes  round  the  sun,  and  that  white 
light  is  not  white  at  all,  but  is  com- 
posed of  seven  primary  colors,  my  head 
fairly  went  round.  At  home  everything 
seemed  hideous— my  mother  in  the 
name  of  Elijah  denying  lightning  con- 
ductors, my  father  indifferent  to  the 
truths  I  had  learnt  Like  a  madman 
I  rushed  about  the  house.  I  preached 
my  truths  to  the  stable  boys.  I  was 
driven  to  despair  by  ignorance— I 
flamed  with  hatred  against  those  who 
saw  in  white  light  only  white."  And 
so  on  all  through  life.  The  infatuation 
for  science  declined  when  Likharyoff, 
having  been  told  that  zoology  counted 
thirty-five  thousand  species  of  insects, 
himself  discovered  a  thlrty-flve  thou- 
sand and  first  But  with  an  equal 
ardor  he  thrust  himself  into  Nihilism; 
and  from  this  passed  to  maniacal  ado- 
ration of  the  lives  and  creations  of  the 
common  people.  He  had  been  in  succes- 
sion   a    Slavophile,    an    Ukrainophile, 


an  archieoiogist,  and  had  boxed  the 
compass  of  beliefs  from  willing  mar- 
tyrd(»n  in  the  name  of  Christ  to  per- 
verting nuns  to  atheism  and  infidelity. 
"Five  years  ago,"  he  concludes,  **! 
served  as  the  negation  of  property;  my 
latest  faith  was  non-resistance  to  evil" 
Likharyoff,  admiraUe  even  In  his  ex- 
travagance and  pathetic  in  his  end,  is 
an  exceptiooal  figure  in  that  aggrega- 
tion of  apes  and  oddities  which  makes 
up  Tchekhoff's  world.  His  fate  becomes 
him  in  a  world  too  circumscribed  for 
humane  enthusiasm  or  exalted  faith, 
and  he  has  escaped  that  deluge  of  the 
banal  which  has  submerged  the  rest  of 
his  kind.  Having  rid  himself,  as  he  is 
convinced  the  world  rids  itself,  of  ab- 
normal embodiments  of  virtue,  Tchek- 
hoff returns  with  whetted  appetite  to 
his  pursuit  of  the  feeble  and  foolish. 
The  quality  of  his  genius  admirably 
equips  him  for  this.  He  has  an  uner- 
ring eye  for  every  little  vulgar  trait, 
whether  of  manner  or  mind,  that 
makes  men  and  women  ridiculous.  He 
seizes  on  those  actual,  living  words  and 
phrases,  which  we  hear  every  day,  but 
seldom  see  in  print  and  compresses,  as 
men  compress  in  real  life,  into  a  single 
vivid  but  untranslatable  sentence  a 
whole  life  of  vulgar  emotion.  His  trick 
of  repeating  again  and  again  a  single 
phrase,  and  sometimes  using  an  expres- 
sive sentence  as  the  motive  of  a  8t<H7. 
produce  upon  the  reader  an  extraordi- 
nary  effect.  That  the  mere  expression 
and  analysis  of  the  banal  ideas  of  banal 
persons  uttered  in  banal  words  could 
sustain  a  continuous  interest  seems  in- 
credible. But  the  glowing  verisimilitude 
which  comes  from  actual  observation, 
the  cunning  of  a  restrained  hand  that 
excludes  the  slightest  intrusion  of  the 
superfluous,  and  the  sharp  objectivity 
of  everything,  turn  the  base  metal  in 
which  Tchekhoff  works  into  refined 
gold.  He  is  at  his  best  when  his  scenes, 
his  characters  are  at  their  worst  But 
when  he  cannot  have  them   morally 
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worthless  he  makes  them  ridiculous; 
and  he  plays  the  valet  to  otherwise  es- 
timable men,  and  describes  in  curt  sen- 
tences full  of  compressed  detail  the 
little  absurdities  with  which  they  put 
on  their  clothes  and  eat  their  food, 
harping  back  to  them  again  and  again 
until  the  reader  is  convinced  that  the 
way  Ivan  Lvovitch  holds  his  knife,  and 
Sophia  Alexeyevna  blows  her  nose,  are 
the  most  significant  things  in  their 
lives.  But  Tchekhoff  is  not  a  Boswell, 
and  you  seldom  rise  from  reading  his 
stories  with  an  impression  of  solid 
greatness  or  moral  worth  effacing  the 
image  of  his  heroes'  idiosyncrasies. 
Upon  the  top  of  their  simian  tricks, 
and  painted  in  even  more  vivid  colors, 
rises  the  picture  of  their  vapid  intel- 
lects, their  meretricious  sentiments, 
their  stagnant  lives.  The  final  impres- 
sion is  that  Ufe  is  A  LhUl  Stary,'^  and 
that— to  quote  the  words  In  which  the 
"Master  of  Literature"  sums  up  his 
tragedy  of  dlsillusion~"tiresome,  insig- 
nificant men,  pots  of  clotted  cream. 
Jugs  of  milk,  beetles,  and  stupid  wom- 
en,'* are  the  beginning  and  end  of  all 
things  on  earth. 

It  would  seem  inevitable  that  a 
writer  with  a  vision  so  narrow  and  in- 
tense should  be  subjective  in  his  art 
But  it  is  the  admitted  merit  of  Tchek- 
hoff that  he  is  the  most  objective  writer 
of  modem  Russia,  not  even  excepting 
TurgeniefF,  who  could  not  always  re- 
strain himself  from  putting  his  occi- 
dental philosophy  into  the  mouths  of 
chosen  heroes.  The  subjectivity  of 
Tchekhoff  is  confined  to  the  selection 
of  his  scenes  and  social  medium;  these 
being  determined,  he  is  content  to  leave 
his  characters  on  paper  and  let  them 
speak  and  act  for  themselves.  If  they 
never  open  their  mouths  or  lift  their 
hands  without  betraying  the  mark  of 
the  beast,  that  is  their  nature.  An 
antecedent  subjectivity  has  taken  them, 

i«The  title  of  one  of  Tchekhoff's  loogeit 
itorlei 


mean  and  insignificant,  from  a  mean 
and  insignificant  medium.  But  their 
manners  and  morals  are  their  own,  and 
they  develop  logically  through  their  in- 
tolerably tiresome  lives.  There  is 
hardly  a  single  generalization,  outside 
his  dialogues,  to  be  found  in  all  Tchek- 
hoff's writings;  he  never  dallies  to  en- 
force a  moral;  he  never  employs  his 
heroes  as  mouthpieces— they  are  much 
too  stupid  to  have  any  conscious  phi- 
losc^hy.  His  disillusion  is  visible  only 
in  the  restriction  of  his  canvas  to  a  di*- 
illusioned  world.  In  this  respect  Tchek- 
hoff differs  widely  from  Gorki,  who, 
through  the  lips  of  his  heroes,  is  ever 
breaking  out  into  petulant  rebellion 
against  the  emasculated  modem  world 
in  which  force  and  cunning  are  cheated 
of  their  Just  reward.  And  Tchekhoff's 
disillusion  is  not  the  disillusion  of  a 
poseur,  any  more  than  it  is  the  product 
of  a  reasoned  philosophy,  or— common- 
est of  all  disillusions— the  scorn  of  the 
feeble  for  a  world  in  which  they  are 
unfitted  to  take  a  worthy  part  It  is 
apparently  a  genuine  temperamental 
incapacity  to  see  anything  but  the  un- 
worthier  sides  of  life— its  littleness,  its 
lack  of  interest,  its  triumphant  medi- 
ocrity, its  evanescence  in  the  present 
and  past,  its  vacuity  in  the  future.  Yet 
it  is  upon  this  desert  of  desolation  that 
his  garden  of  roses  is  reared.  By  some 
strange  reversal  of  the  ordinary  laws 
of  art,  the  more  aimless  his  motives, 
the  more  monotonous  his  background^ 
the  more  vapid  his  characters,  the  more 
glowing  and  lifelike  are  his  pictures. 
He  dazzles  by  analysis  of  the  simplest 
things;  and  the  blinding  monotonous 
glare  that  beats  upon  a  disenchanted 
world  emerges  from  his  prismatic  pen 
in  all  the  gorgeous  colors  of  the  rain- 
bow. That  this  is  art  of  a  high  order 
is  beyond  question.  And  in  turn  it 
interacts  upon  our  appreciation  of 
Tchekhoff's  philosophy.  For  if  this 
vapid  and  objectless  existence,  when 
painted  by  a  skilful  hand,  appears  the 
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most  lifelike  of  all,  it  is  impoBsible  to 
deny  its  reality,  and  even,  as  Tchek- 
hoff will  have  it,  its  predominance  over 
every  other. 

Tchekhoff*8  literary  activity,  It  should 
be  said  in  conclusion,  is  not  confined 
to  the  novel,  or,  more  strictly  speakin^r* 
to  the  short  story,  for  no  ooe  of  his  pub- 
lications attains  the  proportions  of  a 
novel.  He  has  published  also  a  volume 
of  plays,^  aiMi  two  of  these,  Ivanof  and 
Tchaika  {Tlte  CMl)  have  been  put  on  the 
stage,  one  with  great  success.  But  it 
is  difficult  to  see  where,  save  in  the  ce^ 
lebrity  of  the  writer  and  in  the  stagna- 
tion of  the  Russian  drama  since  the 
death  of  Ostrovsky,  their  attractiveness 
lies.  The  effective  drama  is  based  too 
much  upon  great  motives  and  sharp 
contrasts  of  character  and  interest  to 
be  in  consonance  with  Tchekhoff's  tal- 
ent. Frivolity  has  made  successful 
plays,  but  a  continued  exposition  of  the 
banal  never  did.  Trivial  motives,  mo» 
notonous  backgrounds,  and  the  funda- 
mental lack  of  the  heroic,  which  in- 
crease their  interest  in  the  dissecting- 
room  of  the  analytical  novelist,  in  the 
drama  are  merely  meaningless.  In 
Tchekhoff's  dramas  his  peculiar  genius 
is  obscured,  the  subjective  element, 
generally  suppressed,  becomes  appar> 
ent,  and  there  is  no  compensatory  ele^ 
ment  of  Ingenuity  of  piot  or  delineation 
of  character.  Suicide,  preluded  by  dis- 
illusion and  madness,  is  the  denouement 
of  both  Ivanof  and  T?ie  Gull,  But,  ex- 
cept tn  their  conclusions,  there  is  little 
in  them  to  recall  Tchekhoff  the  novelist 

Tchekhoff  has  sometimes  been  mis- 
called a  satirist  of  that  class  of  Rus- 
Sinn  society  upon  whose  ills  and  inca- 
pacities he  lays  so  hard  a  hand.  But 
it  is  certainly  only  the  accident  of  birth 
which  makes  him  hit  out  at  Russia  and. 
In  particular,  at  the  Russian  middle- 
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Class;  the  universal  scarecrow,  human- 
ity, is  in  reality  his  target  The  bases 
of  real  satire  Ue  deeply  rooted  in  con- 
trast with  the  good,  and  in  faith  in  flnmi 
betterment  There  is  no  trace  of  such 
faith  or  even  of  indignation  in  TChek- 
hofTs  pages.  He  makes  no  aj^n  com- 
plaint against  the  existing  order,  he  ex- 
poses no  particular  wrong,  he  even 
takes  things  like  a  genial  philosopher. 
But  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  the  conclu- 
sion that  he  does  this  not  because  he 
sees  any  single  element  of  betterment 
in  the  world,  but  because  he  is  firmly 
convinced  that  the  emptiness  of  life  is 
eternal  and  irremediable.  In  one  of 
those  rajfe  passages  in  which  Tchek- 
hoff the  pessimist  has  succeeded  hi 
stealing  the  pen  of  Tchekhoff  the  art- 
ist, this  philosophy  is  expressed  with 
an  unaccustomed  openness.  It  is  ap- 
parently the  beginning  and  end  of 
Tchekhoff's  view  of  life;  and  it  is  the 
fittest  conclusion  for  a  criticism  of  his 
works: 

"The  Student  remembered  that  when 
he  left  the  house  his  mother  sat  in  the 
hall,  barefooted,  aoid  cleaned  the  samo- 
var; and  his  father  lay  upon  the  stove 
and  coughed;  and  because  it  was  Good 
Friday  nothing  was  being  cooked  at 
home,  though  he  was  tortured  with  de- 
sire to  eat  And  now,  shivering  with 
the  cold,  the  Student  reflected  that  Just 
the  same  icy  wind  blew  in  the 
reign  of  Rurik,  in  the  reign  of  Ivan 
the  Terrible,  and  in  the  reign  of  Peter 
the  Great;  that  there  was  Just  the  same 
gnawing  hunger  and  poverty.  Just  the 
same  dilapidated  thatched  roofs.  Just 
the  same  ignorance,  the  same  boredom 
with  life,  the  same  desert  around,  the 
same  darkness  within,  the  same  senti- 
ment of  oppression— that  all  these  t^ 
rors  were  and  are  and  will  be,  and  that 
though  a  thousand  years  may  roll  by, 
life  can  never  be  any  bettor." 

R.  E.  C.  Long. 
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It  was  not  eplendid  isolation— only 
confluent  smallpox  of  a  yirulent  type, 
in  the  city  of  Tokyo,  month  of  Febru- 
ary, jand  year  of  our  Lord  1807  (or  of 
Jimmu   Tenno   2557).    It    came   about 
this     way.    Japan,     haying     recently 
emerged  from  darkness  into  light,  be- 
gan to  yearn  with  pity  for  poor  Korea, 
who  had  not  yet  followed  suit   It  was 
Korea's  acquiescence  in  the  blighting 
influence   of   Chinese   stagnation   that 
held    her    so    enthralled    in    medieyal 
gloom;  and  chiyalrous  Japan  made  up 
its  mind  that,  oaUte  que  coiite  (for  we  are 
dabs  at  Western  languages  out  there), 
Korea  must  be  freed,  set  on  her  own 
legs,  and  haye  an  c^portunity  of  work- 
ing out  her  own  salyation.    What  chiv- 
alry inspired  sound  statesmanship  in- 
dorsed; for  was  not  Bussia  creeping 
Chinawards    resistless    as    a    glacier, 
longing  for  the  warm  water  that  laps 
the  Korean  coast,  while  China  sat  stu- 
pidly gazing,  inert  and  impotent:  a  dar- 
ing effort  must  be  made  to  dominate  the 
Jutting  territory,  and  establish  a  buf- 
fer-state which  would  keep  the  huge 
neighbors  of  Japan  on  the  coolest  of 
visiting  terms.    Hence  the  war  of  1894- 
05,  when  David  faced  Goliath,  and,  be- 
ing in  thorough  training,  thrashed  him. 
Japan  became  master  of  the  Liao-tung 
peninsular,  with  Port  Arthur  and  other 
salient  points,  a  barrier-wedge  of  land 
which,  under  Japanese  administration, 
would  effectually  block  the  southerly 
march  of  Bussia.   In  Far  IBastern  mat- 
ters,  however,  tout  le  numde  propoae, 
mais  la  RusHe  dispose,  and  on  this  oc- 
casion at  least  she  so  prevailed  (our 
Government  sitting  on  its  usual  fence) 
that  she  induced  the  two  bitterest  ene- 
mies in  Europe  to  unite  with  her  in 

1  Thoogta  ▼acehiattoii  In  Jaiwn  Is  comimlMrT, 
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Signing  a  round-robin,  full  of  sweet 
reasonableness,  which  they  handed  in 
at  Tokyo.  This  document  explained 
that,  though  Japan  might  imagine  the 
Liao-tung  t4  be  hers  by  right  of  con- 
quest in  a  fairly  fought  war,  yet  Chris- 
tendom, the  patentees  of  International 
Law,  could  by  no  means  countenance 
indecent  "rights"  when  claimed  by  vic- 
tors with  a  yellow  skin:  "Drop  it,  good 
dog!"  they  said;  "you  may  have  For- 
mosa instead."  As  England  locked  the 
other  way,  there  was  no  alternative  but 
to  yield  to  the  triple  revolver  pointed 
at  her  head.  •So  Japan  gave  up  her 
lawful  prize  and  proceeded  to  occupy 
Formosa.  Her  troops  found  their 
deadliest  enemy  in  the  fllth  of  the  Chi- 
nese quarters  of  the  large  Formosan 
towns,  and  it  was  not  kmg  after  the  re- 
turn of  some  of  these  troops  in  the  au- 
tumn of  '06  that  Tokyo  flamed  out  in 
an  epidemic,  smallpox  dashed  with 
plague.  This  was  so  severe  that  (out  of 
15,000  cases  in  three  months)  66  per  cent 
of  the  cases  proved  fatal,^  **two  were 
taken,  the  other  was  left"— the  present 
writer  being  one  of  the  minority. 

It  was  Tokyo  on  the  last  day  of  Jan- 
uary 1897.  We  had  had  a  piebald 
month.  During  the  first  fortnight 
everything  was  abandoned  to  the  fes- 
tivities attendant  on  New  Year:  streets 
one  long  evergreen  avenue  of  pine  and 
bamboo  (planted  for  "luck"  and  "long 
life"  in  front  of  each  house),  crowded 
with  cheery  idlers  and  happy  children 
flitting  like  human  flower-beds  in  their 
radiant  robes,  ecstatic  at  the  empire  of 
ravishing  toys  that  stretched  before 
them,  while  overhead  from  every  roof 
waved  the  scarlet  disc  on  the  national 
flag,  and  the  roadway  all  day  long  was 
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and  fro,  laden  with  well-dressed  heads 
of  families  bent  on  the  orthodox  yisits 
of  congratulation.  Then  came  the  sud- 
den death  of  the  Dowager-Empress;  at 
one  stroke  the  great  city  became  a  fu- 
neral show;  the  tens  of  thousands  of 
flags  were  lowered  half-mast,  and  in 
their  place  ten  thousand*  long  black 
streamers  gloomily  shivered  in  the  Si- 
berian breeze.  Theatres  were  closed 
for  fifteen  days,  at  the  university— ii*- 
oredihile  c^ic^u— lecture-rooms  were  emp- 
ty for  a  week,  public  music  ceased  for 
fifty  days,  and  in  private  houses  until 
after  the  funeral,  while  the  Diet  voted 
£80,000  for  the  expenses  of  the  impe- 
rial pageant 

It  was  a  grim  and  frosty  day  without 
a  break  of  sun,  the  kind  of  weather 
when  foreign  criticism  of  things  Japan- 
ese is  apt  to  be  bitter,  when  the  sloppy 
shuffling  click  of  the  geta  (wooden 
clogs)  becomes  more  exasperating  than 
usual,  and  the  smell  from  insanitary 
canals  unbearable.  I  was  lunching 
with  some  American  fMends  at  a  pretty 
semi-Japanese  house  three  miles  from 
the  hotel  where  I  lived  beside  the  Sum- 
Ida  (the  Tokyo  Thames),  but  I  left  them 
rather  abruptly  and  hurried  home, 
because  of  a  most  uncomfortable 
brain. 

I  was  soon  in  bed,  where  a  raging 
headache  kept  me  awake  for  a  day  and 
a  half;  then  the  doctor  (there  was  only 
one  English  doctor— and  he  a  Scots- 
man—in this  city  of  1,600,000  bodies) 
gave  his  verdict,  **7u>80**  (smallpox). 
Promptly,  as  If  I  were  a  live  shell, 
measures  were  taken  for  my  expulsion. 
Not  far  from  the  hotel  was  a  four- 
roomed  bungalow  occupied  by  a  Scottish 
lady  and  her  young  daughter:  in  a  coup* 
le  of  hours  these  fWends-ln-ndfed 
cleared  out  all  their  furniture,  pictures, 
books,  and  divided  the  house  into  two 
isolated  halves  of  two  room^  each,  lock- 
ing the  doors  of  communication  and 


of  stout  paper  from  celling  to  floor. 

Meanwhile,  eager  to  utilize  my  laat 
moments  of  sanity,  a  deputation  of  Brit- 
ish residents  had  arrived  at  the  bed- 
side. A  countrywoman  of  mine  in  Yo- 
kohama (eighteen  miles  away)  had  Just 
been  sentenced  to  death  on  the  charge 
of  poisoning  her  husband,  and  to  save 
her  life  with  due  form  it  was  required 
that  three  of  her  countrymen  should  be 
found,  disinterested  and  reputable,  to 
«ign  a  petition  to  the  British  Minister, 
praying  him  to  exercise  the  prerogative 
of  mercy  with  which  he  was  (until 
18d9)  intrusted  in  those  far-away  longi- 
tudes: my  double  qualiflcation  of  new- 
comer and  (Government  employee  indi- 
cated me  as  a  suitable  signatory.  The 
kind-hearted  dentation  read  and  re- 
read the  petition,  but  I  could  not  ''get 
the  hang  of  it,"  and  when  at  last  I  saw 
some  gleam  of  lucidity  running  through 
it,  I  still  thought  the  condemned  wom- 
an might  wait,  rather  than  I  should 
have  to  sit  up  to  sign.  A  few  minutes' 
Judicious  coaxing,  however,  and  I  did 
the  deed,  after  which  subsiding,  I  ran 
away  from  reallity  for  many  days. 
iBverything  being  now  ready  for  my  re- 
moval, four  of  the  hotel* *boy8" came  In 
smiling  as  though  it  were  a  festival, 
and,  passing  ropes  beneath  the  mat- 
tress, tied  me  up  in  a  cylindrical  bun- 
dle, and  carried  me  out  by  a  back-way 
down  a  steep  ladder  to  the  vacant 
bungalow:  here  I  sat  by  a  blazing 
stove,  while  they  spread  the  blankets 
on  the  bed;  I  was  unconscious  before 
they  lifted  me  in.  .  .  .  When  1 
awoke  it  was  midnight;  the  room  was 
quite  dark  except  for  the  flicker  of  a 
stove;  sitting  in  front  of  it  with  their 
backs  to  me  were  two  young  women 
smoking  curious  metal  pipes  (this  was 
allowed  in  every  loathsome  case),  chat- 
tering conifldentially  with  the  gayest 
laughter.  (They  were  excellent  trained 
nurspes,  as  I  afterwards  proved.)    My 


a  minute  to  see  if  they  would  not  look 
my  way,  then  suddenly  stepped  out  of 
bed  and  came  behind  their  chairs,  lay- 
ing a  hand  on  the  shoulder  of  each  to 
ateady  myself.  ^'Takuaan  hanaahir  I 
atemly  yelled  in  crudest  Japanese  (for 
I  had  been  only  a  few  months  iui  Jap- 
an), "ikenai!  hadzukaaMir  CToo  much 
talk!  I  won't  have  it!  disgraceful!") 
They  dropped  their  pipes  In  dismay, 
acared  by  such  a  disturbance  from  a 
patient  of  105  **;  the  younger  one  burst 
into  tears,  and  both  at>pealed  to  me 
with  torrents  of  their  native  tongue.  As 
I  had  no  idea  what  they  said,  I  gripped 
the  younger  one  and  thrust  her  inside 
her  sleeping-room,  locked  the  door, 
knocked  the  other  girl  into  her  chair, 
and  went  back  to  bed.  I  heard  sobs 
from  the  maiden  in  the  dark,  but  she 
and  I  soon  fell  asleep.  (Next  day  she 
prevailed  on  the  doctor  to  let  her  go, 
for  she  was  afraid  of  the  violent  for- 
eigner; a  tougher  substitute  took  her 
place.) 

The  morrow  broke  miserably,  and  I 
got  out  of  bed  to  reconnoitre.  I  stared 
at  the  roofs  and  sounds  of  a  strange 
city:  pulpy  snow  lay  thick  in  the  road, 
and  a  clammy  wind  was  slopping  round 
the  comers.  Some  woman  (in  whom 
I  did  not  recognize  the  nurse)  was  on 
her  knees  within  the  porch,  busy  with 
bucket  and  rag.  She  tried  to  lead  me 
back  to  my  bed,  but  I  insisted  on  sta- 
tioning myself  at  the  open  door,  peer- 
ing through  the  snowflakes,  wondering 
what  had  come  to  the  universe.  I  asked 
her— in  English— why  I  was  thus  im- 
prisoned in  a  dark  hole,  robbed  of  my 
<:lothes,  left  without  food  or  cigarette& 
She  replied,  in  Japanese,— though  the 
sounds  seemed  those  of  an  Inhuman 
land,— that  his  Majesty  the  Emperor 
had  conceived  a  plan  for  ascertaining 
the  real  merits  of  the  various  foreign 
employees  in  his  service  at  that  date. 
Each  of  those  gentlemen  when  he 
^woke  this  morning  would  find  himself 


been  In  before,  hopelessly  cut  off  from 
any  previous  friend  or  means  of  influ- 
ence; he  would  have  lost  any  knowl- 
edge of  the  language  which  he  might 
have  acquired,  and  he  would,  moreover, 
be  so  disfigured  by  a  revolting  eruption 
on  his  skin  that  acquaintances  would 
pass  him  by;  while  he  would  have  to 
get  on  as  best  he  could  in  the  wlntxy 
air  with  a  simple  suit  of  pyjamas.  His 
Imperial  Majesty  laid  special  stress  on 
the  pyjama  regulation,  as  his  object 
was  to  discover  what  we  really  were 
when  stripped  of  adventitious  prestige 
and  suddenly  reduced  to  our  lowest 
terms.  I  replied  that  the  August  De- 
sign was  schoolboy  ncmsense— bricks 
without  straw  was  nothing  compared 
with  it  "I  don't  know  where  I  am," 
I  said,  "and  if  I  speak  to  any  one  they 
only  laugh."  A  coolie  was  passing  at 
the  moment,  carrying  milk  for  some 
foreigners'  breakfast,  and  to  illustrate 
my  point  I  stepped  out  into  the  road 
and  hailed  him  eagerly:  he  grinned 
from  ear  to  ear,  and  with  a  shrug  pur- 
sued the  path  of  duty.  "You  ml^rht  as 
well,"  I  continued,  "lead  a  lot  of  blind 
men  inside  a  printing-office,  and  ask 
them  to  set  up  the  morning  paper!" 
The  repellent  female  laid  her  hand  on 
my  arm  and  earnestly  replied,  "It  is  all 
right,— you  all  have  the  same  chance; 
the  best  will  find  a  way  out"  Again 
she  tried  to  draw  me  in  under  cover; 
but  on  gazing  at  my  fingers  it  occurred 
to  me  that  if  I  only  showed  myself  long 
enough  some  one  must  notice  such  a 
hideous  foreigner,  and  might  tell  other 
foreigners  of  my  whereabouts.  (I  knew 
I  was  a  "foreigner,"  bnt  was  unaware 
of  "Englishmen"  or  "Japanese.")  I 
would  have  gone  out  scouting  in  the 
streets,  but  there  was  something  wrong 
with  my  legs  which  prevented  my 
standing  without  support,  so  at  last  in 
utter  disgust  I  brushed  aside  the  ex- 
postulating wench,  and  marched  back 
into  bed,  murmuring  loudly  at  the  se- 


perial  Majesty's  experiment.  She 
showed  me  a  tTphon  of  soda  for  re- 
ward, but  neither  hunger  nor  thirst 
entered  my  head;  I  had  no  noti<m  I  was 
ill-H9imply  In  a  wretched  predicament, 
powerless  as  a  baby,  yet  served  with  a 
monstrous  task. 

I    lay  down,  and  for    more  than  a 
month— though  it  was  only  half  a  day 
—I  lost  my  way  along  a  lovely  part  of 
the  Pacific  shore,  where  the  landscape 
was     honeycombed     with     surprises, 
events  repugnant  to  all  human  experi- 
ence, and  so  infinite  in    th^r  variety 
that  it  made  me  ache  to  think  of  re- 
memb^ng  them.    Every  bend  in  the 
path  led  without  fail    into  a  torture- 
trap,  a  mental  torture-trap.  .  .  .  Now 
I  was  fast  in  one,  snared  for  the  rest  of 
my  life.    I  was  on  a  huge  turn-table, 
raised  high  above  the  fields^  fenced  all 
round    its  rim  with    tall  wire-netting 
which  forbade  any  chance  of  escape. 
It  revolved  with  ponderous  ^>eed,  hum- 
ming like  a  vast  infernal  top  (the  stove 
in  the  room  had  begun  to  "draw"),  but 
presently  it  slackened  speed,  and  with 
most  measured  cruelty  showed  signs 
of  coming  to  rest.     With  maddening 
deliberation  it  finally  stood  poised  for 
one  second  motionless;   in  that  bare 
pause  a  small  area  of  the  wire  enclos- 
ure at  a  certain  spot  leapt  back  like  a 
valve;  through  that  orifice  darted  out 
three  men  whom  I  had  not  before  no- 
ticed as  being  with  me,  and  before  I 
could  gasp  the  door  had  shut,  leaving 
no  hint  of  its  locality,  the  massive  plat- 
form was  again  gliding  round  with  an 
ever-accelerating    speed,    and    myself 
alone  marooned  in  an  unknown  maze.  I 
could  hearthe  three  liberated  men  shout- 
ing to  me  that  it  was  Perpetual  Motion, 
and,  save  for  the  periodic  momentary 
pause,  the  turn-table  would  revolve  for- 
ever; my  only  chance  was  to  "spot"  the 
opening  door  and  fly  headlong  through 
the  instant  I  detected  it;     that  as  at 
each  fresh  pause  the  opening  would  ap- 


f  erence,  it  were  best  to  stand  near  the 
centre  and  keep    a  sharp  loak-out  in 
every  direction  simultaneously.    I  was 
dizzy   before,   and    these   Instructions 
made  me  mad— though  I  accepted  the 
problem  as  a  matter  of  course.  .  .  . 
Another  variation.    The  wire^fence  bad 
become    a    smooth    circumference    of 
solid  steel,  seamless,  with  no  suspicion 
of  an  outlet  anywhere.    Worse  still,  I 
heard  a  child's  cry  of  terror,  and  a 
young  girl  of  eleven  (it*  must  have  been 
the  beautiful  £hild  of  a  Spanish  secre- 
tary of  Legation  who  lived  near  by> 
rushed  to  me  wild  with  alarm,  appeal- 
ing for  help  to  get  her  out    Time  after 
time  the  hollow  dome— it  was  no  longer 
open  to  the  sky  above— slackened  and 
paused  with  its  mocking  Invitation  to 
alight;  but  time  after  time  I  failed  ta 
catch  the  aperture,  dragging  the  child 
hither  and  thither  in  desperate  rushes. 
Now  the  aperture  each  time  was  nar- 
rower than  the  last;  I  had  to  cease- 
dragging  the  girl,  and  hurled  her  In 
front  of  me  at  the  first  sign  of  an  <H>en- 
Ing:  we  were  both  panting  and  worn 
out,  half-blinded  and  bruised  by  count- 
less   collisions    against    that    lmpene> 
trable  steel.     It  was  about  the  thou- 
sandth slack.  Just  as  I  felt  my  strength 
could  not  avail  for  more  than  one  last 
demoniacal  dash— when,  close  to  where 
we  stood,  the  smooth  wall  "gave"  for 
the  briefest  wink  of  time;  with  a  yell 
of  triumph  I  shot  her  through  with 
brutal  force,  heard  her  severed  cry,  an«t 
fell    down    breathless   on   the   cursed 
rumbling  floor,  filled  with  an  intoxica- 
tion of  relief.  .  .  .  The  doomed  rotat- 
ing prison  as  stealthily  shrinking  its 
diameter;  unless  I  soon  escaped  I  must 
finally  be  crushed  to  pulp— and  that  in 
a  terribly  deliberate  way— as  the  metal- 
lic mass  contracted  to  a  solid  spindle 
core.    I  took  out  my  vratch  and  other 
hard  substances  from  my  pockets,  for 
I  dreaded  to  feel  them  slowly  borings 
through    my    chest  ...  I    wished    I 
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make  the  finale  so  much  easier.  ...  I 
grabbed  at  them  with  my  fingers  ea- 
gerly. .  .  . 

A  beaatiful  soft  sun  was  certainly 
going' to  rise  somewhere,  and  I  lay  on 
a  bed  in  a  world  of  nothing  in  particu- 
lar. (I  was  conscious— or  "dys-c<m- 
scious'*~mo6tly  at  dawn,  and  when  the 
sun  was  setting  through  the  room.)  The 
shrill  cry  of  an  evil-omened  bird  vi- 
brated in  the  air  (the  early  "buzzer"  of 
the  Ishikawajima  dockyard),  and  un- 
couth sounds  disturbed  my  neighbor- 
hood. Two  repulsive  females  were 
harshly  vociferating  (the  gentlest 
voices  on  this  earth),  and  darting  mall- 
clous  eyes  at  me:  they  were  eating  a 
huge  white  root,  which  had  the  vilest 
smell  (the  Japanese  daikon,  a  monster 
radish  of  garlic  pungency).  I  loathed 
them  on  the  spot,  and  an  overwhelming 
desire  for  Escape  surged  in  my  brain; 
I  tried  to  rise,  but  could  not  even  sit 
upilght— for  of  course  those  savage 
women  had  poisoned  me  while  I  slept. 
Then  a  Japanese  man  approached  the 
bed;  I  instantly  recognized  him,  with 
indignation,  as  a  man  of  humble  rank 
whom  I  had  recently  assisted  with  a 
loan  (he  was  instructor  to  the  student- 
interpreters  at  the  British  Legation, 
and  Sir  Ernest  Satow  had  kindly  lent 
him  for  a  few  days  at  the  doctw's  re- 
quest, to  restrain  my  fancy  for  excur- 
sions to  the  street).  I  listened  while 
this  traitor  and  the  women  began  to 
expatiate  on  the  death  by  torture  to 
which  they  would  presently  consign 
me.  It  appeared  that  foreigners  were 
all  to  be  got  rid  of;  and  they  spent  the 
whole  of  one  sunny  day  explaining  to 
me  by  the  aid  of  diagrams  (they  were 
reading  and  laughing  over  Tokyo  illus- 
trated papers)  the  many  varieties  of 
cruel  death  from  which  I  should  be  al- 
lowed to  select  my  own.  Remembering 
the  horrors  of  the  Tum-taWe— which 
now  seemed  back  in  prehistoric  timee 
—I  insisted  on  Death  in  the  Open  as 
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well,"  they  cried,  ''you  shall  be  tak^i 
up  on  the  heights  above  Nikko,  where 
lyeyasu  sent  his  favorite  hcHrae  to  graze 
till  death,  and  it  vrill  be  like  thlsr'-on 
which  they  showed  me  the  details  of  a 
previous  case,  a  naked  man  tossed  high 
in  the  air  from  one  thorn-bush  to  an- 
other, next  dragged  at  lightning  speed 
through  the  slush  of  paddy-fields, 
thrown  down  a  waterfall  to  clean  him- 
self, then  tied  to  a  kite  and  sent  up 
nearly  out  of  sight,  to  drop  with  a 
crash  through  the  towering  crypto- 
merlas.  "The  air  is  so  good  up  there," 
they  said,  'that  one  needs  a  lot  of  kill- 
ing!" 

Then  the  male  villain  crept  cautiously 
to  my  side,  a  glass  of  suspicious  liquid 
in  his  hand,  begged  me  to  swallow  It— 
and  in  return  I  hit  the  glass  to  smith- 
ereens across  the  room.  The  ill-favored 
women  raised  a  chorus  of  abuse,  but 
the  man  only  smiled  a  velvety  smile, 
and  came  again  with  a  spoonful  of  the 
cowardly  fiuid,  which  he  put  near  my 
mouth,  first  pressing  his  other  brawny 
arm  (he  was  a  noted  fencer)  against  my 
prostrate  form.  I  decided  to  have  it, 
because  it  might  possibly  cut  short  the 
Open-Alr  part  of  the  business.  Having 
swallowed  it,  I  dug  my  nails  into  his 
arm,  and  asked  him,  ''When  does  the 
performance  begin?"  He  bent  down 
with  solemn  face,  took  my  watch  from 
its  hook,  and  pointing  to  the  dial  (he 
thought  I  wished  to  know  when  the 
next  dose  would  be),  said  in  a  kindly 
earnest  tone  *^HdcMji  ni/"  repeating  it 
with  more  distinctness,  **ha-i^i'ji^V*  I 
knew  at  once  that  he  was  saying  "At 
eight  o'clock";  but  what  language  it 
was  never  occurred  to  me,  though  it 
was  the  first  word  I  had  understood 
since  my  long  captivity  began  (the 
sounds  were  familiar,  because  he  had 
lately  given  me  lessons  in  Japanese). 
Anyhow,  I  was  glad  to  tliink  it  would 
happen  that  very  night.  I  turned  to  the 
syphon  of  soda  always  near  my  side  (I 


^*8oda"),  helped  myself  neatly  to  a  fall 
wine-glass*  and  lay  down  more  or  less 
•content.  Then  I  carefully  wound  up 
my  watch— a  watch  that  had  looked  on 
many  glorious  views— and  felt  some  re- 
gret that  I  should  never  do  It  again. 
The  sun  began— as  I  remembered  It  had 
been  doing  every  day  of  late— to  fill  the 
room  with  a  pulsing  tide  of  heavenly 
color;  enchanting  tints  spread  in  and 
out  among  the  hill-ranges  (the  pattern 
of  the  paper  on  the  walls),  and  I 
troubled  not  at  all  about  the  merciless 
rumbling  of  the  iron  millstones  (the 
poor  old  stove  again)  between  which 
one  of  my  legs  was  to  be  ground 
up  fine  before  I  went  to  execution. 
Lost  in  these  archipelagoes  of  softly 
shifting  rainbow  hue  (as  the  win- 
dow-curtain lifted  in  the  evening 
breeze)  neither  Present,  Past,  nor 
Future  occupied  my  brain;  I  was  a  unit 
long  detached  from  any  echo  of  other 
existence;  and  the  kindly  Universe  of 
comforting  coloiv-crimson,  gold,  and 
glacier-green— swelled  step  by  step  to 
such  bewitching  splendor  that  I  had  to 
hold  my  breath.  .  .  . 

Dull  prosaic  dawn  again,  and  the 
hideous  peal  of  that  hooting  beast  out- 
side. Figures  moved  about  the  room, 
shapes  without  any  relation  to  me.  I 
got  up,  stood  on  the  floor,  and  pushed 
through  them  as  though  they  were 
shadows.  There  were  four  doors  in  the 
room,  and  on  two  of  these  I  resolved 
to  concentrate  what  strength  I  had; 
they  were  covered  over  every  crack  and 
keyhole  with  a  metallic  layer— probably 
aluminum  steel;  these,  then,  would 
lead  to  the  Outside,  where  there  must 
be  sounds  and  sights.  Instead  of  that 
Irresponsive  blank  which  lay  like  lead 
in  every  cranny  of  my  neighborhood.  1 
seized  a  poker  from  the  stove,  and  la- 
bored hard  with  calm  methodic  stroke 
to  batter  through  the  plating  which 
sealed  my  doom:  there  was  unlimited 
time,  and  it  was  only  a  matter  of  so 


(it  is  true  there  were  three  windows 
more  inviting,  but  they  <^^ed  no  prov- 
ocation, for  the  visible  world  showed 
through).  Though  I  struck  hard  and 
incessantly,  a  strange  silence  prevailed; 
once  a  gibbering  female  came  and  ges- 
ticulated with  Insane  dumbshow;  a 
touch  of  the  poker  made  her  vanish 
into  mist.  .  .  .  What  a  whole  holiday! 
just  two  doors  to  smash,  and  no  one  to 
interfere.  Whereupon  I  laid  the  poker 
down  in  a  hollow  where  I  could  find  It 
again,  and  walked  back  into  bed. 

Five  more  daya— «r  aeons— dawned 
and  faded,  filled  with  the  same  monoto- 
nous recital  of  torture  to  come.  Bach 
sunset  I  saw  my  three  Jailers  smoking 
round  the  crackling  stove,  gloating  on 
my  imminent  doom;  each  sunrise  I  lay 
and  wondered  how  I  could  be  still  alive. 
I  was  tired  of  their  minute  and  devilish 
procedure,  forever  coming  to  try  the 
edge  of  their  knife  on  my  tongue  or 
chest  (the  clinical  thermometer).  Dur- 
ing all  tills  measureless  time  my  eye 
was  fascinated  by  one  particular  tor- 
ture-stroke, which  faced  me  each  sec- 
ond of  the  day  and  night  Just  aver 
the  door  that  confronted  me  a  female 
figure  (so  I  construed  the  graining  of 
the  wood)  held  a  tiny  steel  crossbow, 
aimed  straight  at  my  head  with  sleep- 
less vigilance.  The  youngest  girl  took 
pains  to  explain  to  me  (in  reply  to  my 
repeated  pointing)  that  from  this  bow, 
at  the  hour  and  minute  decreed,  the  fig- 
ure would  let  fiy  a  minute  chalD-sbot, 
two  chilled-steel  bullets  linked  by  a 
fret-saw  ribbon  of  toughened  steel  ex- 
actly the  length  of  the  space  between 
the  pupils  of  my  eyes:  thus  each  of  the 
eyes  would  be  destroyed,  while  th* 
bridge  of  the  nose-wonld  be  severed  by 
the  band.  She  kindly  thought  it  would 
not  be  fatal,  merely  the  opening  chord 
of  a  Death  symphony. 

To  distract  my  thoughts  from  this 
inhuman  bow  I  made  a  game  of  my 
own,  which  soon  drew  all  my  strength 
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into  a  frenzy  with  the  fascination  of  Its 
E2nd.  I  would  arrange  all  thinkable 
things  in  groups,  until  I  reached  the 
wwnmum  gewus  itself,  that  North  Pole 
of  attainment  Patience  would  be  re- 
quired—but how  much  nobler  a  game 
than  Patience.  I  began  with  Bows; 
they  were  weapons  or  Arms;  well, 
icamen  had  arms  and  weapons  too— 
how  about  them?  patience  and  skill 
will  put  them  in  their  place.  .  .  . 
Candidates  for  classification  swarmed 
all  day;  the  fields  and  hillsides  showed 
them  trooping  in— what  was  one  head 
agiain«ft  so  yosti  a*  multitude?  But  a 
''racing"  brain  can  accomplish  any  task 
by  mere  virtue  of  velocity,  or  at  least 
leaps  up  at  any  hint  of  the  Impossible. 
So,  Instead  of  sorting  them  out  on  the 
flat,  I  would  get  a  better  analytical 
view  if  I  built  them  up  like  an  Eiffel 
Tower  of  cards,  taking  great  pains  to 
bo  accurate  with  the  foundations.  Af- 
ter many  hours  of  white-hot  unremit- 
ting strain  I  was  rapidly,  with  trem- 
bling fingers,  closingin  on  the  end  of  my 
T&sk,  my  blood  boiling  over  with  glee, 
when  down  at  the  very  base  of  the  edl- 
flce  out  walked  a  mutinous  card,  who 
said  he  had  been  ignorantly  placed— 
and  down  came  all  my  glorious  work, 
flooring  me  as  it  fell. 

And  yet  at  random  intervals  (when 
the  children  of  some  Anglo-Saxon  mis- 
sioaiary  trooped  past  the  open  window) 
it  flashed  across  the  leaden  solitude 
that  there  were  certainly  some  "Eng- 
lishmen" about  who  would  come  to  the 
rescue  if  they  knew:  then  the  flash 
went  out,  like  a  revolving  light  at  sea. 
But  one  morning,  when  the  three  fiends 
were  more  vociferous  than  usual  (they 
were  reading  the  first  announcement 
of  a  Ohange  to  Gold  Standard  in  Jap- 
an), I  arose  from  my  bed,  and  deter- 
mined to  make  a  bid  for  outside  aid. 
Going  to  a  coat  that  hung  upon  the 
wall,  I  opened  a  card-case,  found  a  pen- 
cil, and  neatly  wrote  an  appeal  to  a 
young  secretary  of  the  American  Le- 


gation—choosing him  because  of  his 
height  and  athletic  build.  I  gave  him 
a  clue  to  my  whereabouts  by  telling 
him  to  "take  a  bee  line  from"  another 
landmark  towards  a  certain  "ruined 
house,"  whence  a  few  yards  to  the  left 
would  bring  him  to  my  cave.  Pleased 
with  my  strategy,  I  went  to  the  win- 
dow and  launched  this  missive  on  the 
Outside,  assured  that  it  could  not  mis- 
carry. After  which,  I  forgot  all  about 
the  man,  or  the  prospect  of  help.  [A 
fortnight  later  my  nurses  brought  me  a 
card,  minutely  covered  with  writing 
which  they  found  beneath  the  window- 
sill,  and  supposed  some  friend  to  have 
left  for  my  consolation.  It  was  cor- 
rectly spelt,  except  in  the  closing  line, 
"as  quick  as  you  can  for  God's  sake," 
where  a  capital  B  stood  instead  of  a 
G.] 

.  .  .  Another  sunrise  fioated 
through  the  depths  of  this  insufferable 
cave.  The  two  females,  exulting  in 
devilish  glee,  were  unrolling  before  the 
traitorous  Teacher  my  death-warrant, 
so  long  expected,  now  at  last  arrived 
(it  was  a  Japanese  letter  just  come  by 
post,  containing  Ohlnese  characters  too 
hard  for.  the  women  to  read.)  At  the 
sight  of  this  decisive  document,  in  an 
instant,  like  a  Buddhist  soul  after  many 
lives  at  length  attaining  Freedom,  I 
knew  that  my  time  was  come  to  burst 
through  the  iron  web  that  had  so  long 
seaied  me  in  from  life.  With  easy  In- 
spiration I  slipped  into  my  zori  (Indoor 
sandals),  took  the  key  down  from  its 
nail,  and  in  a  trice  unlocked  the  door. 
The  Traitor  fiew  at  me;  but  with  one 
hand  I  laid  him  on  the  fioor,  dashed 
through  the  door  which  led  Into  the 
hall,  and  put  the  key  in  the  lock  of  the 
outer  door.  Women  and  man  closed  in 
on  me  and  cried  aloud,  tore  at  my  gar- 
ments, dung  to  my  arms,  but  I  smiled 
as  I  floored  them  again  with  a  semi- 
circular sweep  .  .  .  and  sailed  out 
along  on  the  edge  of  the  Tsuklji  canal, 
every  cell  in  my  lungs  and  brain  bound- 
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faig  with  the  triumph  of  Escape.  Of 
course  they  followed  me,  but  that  was 
us  they  pleased.  I  was  now  in  open 
air,  the  nightmare  speH  thrown  off  for 
ever,  and  Victory  greeted  me  in  every 
glint  of  the  glorious  sun.  Feeling  the 
frozen  ground  as  little  as  though  I 
trod  on  air— for  "Release!"  was  the  cry 
that  went  thrilling  down  the  avenues 
of  the  expectant  atoms  In  my  blood— 
I  lounged  with  exultation  to  and  fro, 
opening  my  arms  to  the  splendid  breese 
(a  bitter  nor'-wester)  that  whistled 
Freedom  as  it  blew;  even  the  ships,  in- 
animate things,  that  float  oo  this 
boundless  blue  (I  had  turned  to  the 
Bumida,  thronged  with  sail),  even  they 
are  Free,  gliding  some  one  way,  some 
another,  just  as  they  choose.  But  what 
are  they  compared  with  Me!  Here  I 
brought  up  against  the  glass  porch  of 
a  large  building  where  some  grinning 
faces  seemed  familiar  (the  "boys"  were 
cleaning  the  hotel  windows  before 
breakfast);  I  tapped  imperiously  on  the 
glass  and  they  only  grinned  the  m«re. 
Perhaps  it  was  a  spectral  house,  .  . 
and  at  that  moment  I  caught  sight  of 
my  own  reflection  in  a  window  backed 
by  shade.  Astonished  as  a  kitten  flrst 
held  up  before  a  mirror,  I  gazed  and 
stared  with  consuming  interest  A 
frightful  havoc  glared  at  me,  a  loath- 
some, puffy,  toad-like  countenance,  ex- 
pression eaten  out  of  it  by  a  festering 
swamp  of  pulpy  sores,  some  as  large 
as  a  medal,  lurid  with  fungus  coloring, 
revolting  In  its  fllth.  Putting  up  both 
hands  to  raise  the  blotchy  bags  that 
once  were  eyelids,  I  searched  for  some 
relics  of  the  human  soul  divine;  .  .  . 
a  sphinx-like  gleam  of  humor  peered 
forth  in  response,  a  caretaker  while  the 
soul  was  away.  And  the  hands  them- 
selves were  a  match  to  the  face,  flngers 
webbed  apart  by  the  pustules  in  be- 
tween—the whole  thing  beneath  the 
scorn  of  monkeys.  In  nowise  saddened 
by  the  sight,  I  chuckled  aloud.  "No 
Englishman,**  I  thought,  "would  ever 


listen  to  what  I  say  In  this  condition, 
and  I  might  be  given  in  charge.  I  can 
come  out  again  whenever  I  choose,  and 
it  may  be  prudent  to  lie  low  for  a  bit 
Besides,  how  cold  it  is!"  So,  strutting 
full  of  free-will,  I  soberly  turned,— my 
escort  I  noticed,  still  clamoring  by  my 
side,— headed  back  towards  a  nice  Euro- 
pean bungalow  that  stood  handy,  got 
into  a  cosy  Christian  bed  that  awaited 
me,  and  lost  remembrance  of  affairs. 
This  was  the  early  morning  of  the  ninth 
day— as  calendars  count— of  my  infinite 
wanderings. 

.  .  .  It  was  very  dark  outside,  but 
a  cheerful  stove  lit  up  a  room  in  which 
I  lay,  neutral  as  stellar  space,  no 
thoughts  or  emotions,  hunger  or  thirst 
apprehensions  or  memories,  kindred  or 
nationality.  There  was  a  short  strug- 
gle at  the  door  and  a  white  man  en- 
tered, his  face  profusely  red.  Standing 
half-way  between  the  door  and  me, 
spreading  his  legs  to  keep  his  equilib- 
rium, he  addressed  me  very  earnestly, 
in  words  which  I  understood  at  once. 
"You  are  all  right,"  he  began;  r^)eating 
the  assurance  many  times;  "don't  yoa 
bother  a  bit!  1*11  see  to  everything  f<^ 
you;  but  promise  you  won't  go  out  of 
doors  again— there's  Danger  outside!" 
Seeing  that  he  was  a  trusty  friend  (I 
had  known  him  a  month  or  two)  I 
nodded  serene  assent,  and  wondered 
what  would  fellow.  He  staggered 
around  in  the  firelight  left  the  room, 
the  episode  was  wiped  out,  and  uncon- 
cern resumed  its  reign.  [He  was  a 
man  of  brilliant  intellect,  constantly 
overcome  by  drink,  brave  and  unselflsli, 
long  in  the  service  of  the  Government 
two  years  later  dead,  exhausted  by  For- 
mosan  fever.]  .  .  .  There  was  an- 
other short  interlude,  of  a  great  broad- 
shouldered  man,  in  black,  who  ap- 
proached the  bedside  with  Authority, 
put  a  pellet  in  my  mouth,  held  ray 
hand  while  I  swallowed  it,  moving  his 
lips  to  spell  out— as  from  a  tape— the 
urgent  message,  ''You  must  not  go  oirf;" 
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then  be  too  yanished  as  be  came.  As  if 
any  one  wanted  to  go  out  or  stir  a  fin- 
ger, or  be  kitermpted  in  any  way. 

.  .  .  Tbe  nlgbt  was  crisp  witb 
frost,  and  quivering  stars  filled  Heaven 
above  tbe  dark  Pacific  wbere  sblps  of 
many  lands  moved  to  and  fro  on  trails 
of  ligbt  But  were  tbey  sblps?  were 
tbey  not  motionless?  .  .  .  It  was  tbe 
watcb-fires  on  tbe  field  of  Troy,  tbat 
winter's  nlgbt  tbree  tbousand  years 
ago, 

wben  in  beaven  tbe  stars  about  tbe 
moon 
Look  beautiful;  wben  all  tbe  winds  are 
laid. 

I  knew  I  bad  beard  of  tbis  bef ore-HQOw 
I  saw  tbe  real  tblng.  Tbe  ships  of  tbe 
Greeks  lay  silent  on  tbe  mldnigbt  bay; 
dark  groups  of  men  stirred  round  tbe 
crackling  fires;  now  and  tben  messen- 
gers sped  from  tent  to  tent;  a  low  bum 
of  voices  was  tbe  only  sound:  and  what 
stars  for  audience!  .  .  .  The  moon 
had  risen;  .  .  .  did  ever  such  a 
moon  look  down  on  earth!  (a  Tokyo 
winter  night  is  marvellously  clear)  and 
I  lay  in  the  tranquil  air  on  a  fiat  house- 
top by  night,  steeped  in  content,  certain 
that  nothing  would  ruffle  such  a  scene, 
moonlifirht  in  every  crevice,  fiooding  tbe 
eye  and  ear,  tbe  taste  and  smell,  bath- 
ing every  pore  as  soft  as  silk,  a  self- 
sufficing  world  of  comprehending 
Touch.  Moonlight  and  house-top  .  . 
.  on  such  a  night  as  this,  .  .  . 
where  was  it?  .  .  .  on  such  a  night 
as  this. 

.  .  .  Innermost  shade,  where  not  a 
sound  crept  in:  a  haven  of  calm  from 
the  outside  storm,  a  retreat  no  traveller 
will  disturb.  Before,  behind,  for  miles 
on  either  side,  stretched  a  velvety  floor 
of  deepest  pillowy  moss,  a  sea  of  mi- 
nutest greenest  growth,  softer  than 
swansdown  to  the  feet:  not  quite  level, 
but  rising  with  most  sumptuous  curves 
(the  bedclothes)  to  swell  In  beautiful 
"rollers"   of  divlnest   turf   across   the 


middle  distance.    Distance!  it  was  dis- 
tance  drawn   out  infinitely   far;   and 
down  the  shadowless  aisles  on  every 
side  the  stillness  was  so  deep  that  one 
heard  tbe  f<x^t  breathe.    For  it  was  a 
forest,  wben  one  Raised  the  eye.    Mil- 
lions of  mighty  tree-trunks,  noiseless 
as  columns,  soared  in  the  silence  out  of 
sight,  with  neither  beginning  nor  end: 
were  they  aerial  trees?  since  tbey  never 
reached   tbe  ground.      Some  hundred 
feet  above  tbe  whispering  turf  each 
stately  mammoth  stem  on  its  way  to 
earth  broke  up  Into  a  tbousand  twist- 
ing ribbons  of  root,  which  streamed  out 
horizontally  and  weaved  themselves  in 
air  a  maze  of  majestic  trellis  overhead; 
on    tbis   the   veterans    were    poised^ 
scarred  veterans  of  a  prehistoric  age. 
Yet  the  aerial  trellis  was  not  self-sus- 
tained; avenues,  till  now  Invisible,  ap- 
peared,   of    twlndng    creepers    colling 
round  some  bidden  stem,  and  dropping 
straight  to  earth  at  careless  intervals: 
these     must     support    tbe     towering 
growth  above— but  tbey  must  be  of  a 
magic  fibre  from  another  world,   for 
they  stand  transparent  to  the  view  be- 
yond.   Endless    room    for    wandering 
here,  with  never  an  obstacle  around:  no 
note  of  a  single  bird  was  heard,  and  al- 
ways the  hush  of  tbe  forest  above.    . 
.    .    Tbe     mossy     floor     Itself     was 
tracked   with    a   pattern   of   secluded 
paths,  each  tempting  to  Journey  down 
its    own    immeaaurable    route;    and, 
whem  one  noticed,  on  these  paths  were 
tiny  cheerful  dwarfs,  busy  at  some  un- 
dlscoverable   task.     Hour   after    hour 
they  bustled  to  and  fro,  Jesting  with 
pantomimic  human  smile:  no  speck  of 
noise  was  wafted  from  their  ceaseless 
toll  (tbey  were  my  nurses,  doing  needle- 
work), save  tbat  at  each  bare  footfall 
on  the  cushioned  moss  there  came  a 
subterranean  microscopic  plash,  as  of 
moisture  oozing  in  the  depths;  only  In 
such    a   soundless   forest    could    such 
drops  of  burled  music  catch  the  ear.    . 
.    .    Far    up    between    tbe    topmost 
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twigs  the  smmy  heaven  hovered  blue 
and  remote;  now  and  then  came  an 
echo  of  the  passing  of  a  breeze  beyond, 
a  pulse  too  soft  and  kind  to  penetrate 
below:  a  distant  tide  of  life  might 
fringe  the  outer  coast  somewhere,  but 
here,  in  the  vastness  of  this  cool  re- 
treat, Quiet  held  sway  without  one 
fleck  of  stir,  and  boundless  reaches  of 
Best  lay  hushed  in  the  clean  delicious 
air.  Who  would  not  stay  for  ever  in 
a  wishless  calm  like  this? 


Some  forty  human  hours  had  gone, 
when  I  opened  my  eyes  and  awoke— it 
eeemed  for  the  first  time  in  my  life. 
Bewitching  sunlight  sparkled  in  the 
loom,  and  a  new  birth  effervesced  deep 
dowitt— but  very  faint— in  every  feeble 
cell  of  my  body.  Through  an  open 
window  fluttered  ripples  of  glorious 
breeze,  and  from  sounds  of  water 
splashing  crisp  against  bows  of  ships  I 
knew  I  was  on  the  shore  of  some  great 
Inland  sear-probably  Lake  Superior 
(the  laden  boats  were  being  poled  into 
the  heart  of  the  city,  as  the  muddy  tide 
curled  along  the  canal  outside).  Bach 
.wavelet  overflowed  with  life  into  my 
ear,  and  the  sunlight  was  no  less  elo- 
quent 

"Hullo,  doctor!"  I  turned  to  a  bulky 
flgure  by  the  bed;  "can  you  tell  me 
where  this  is?" 

"Why,  yes  I"  he  answered— and  terra 
prma  radiated  from  that  voice— **the 
same  old  Tsukiji,  don*t  you  see?  you're 
getting  on  flrst-rater 

"I  know,"  I  said,  "but  what's  this  on 
my  haaMfe?" 

"Oh,  that's  all  right,  that's  smallpox; 
that'll  soon  be  gtme!" 

I  gave  no  heed  to  the  import  of  his 
words,  the  sound  was  so  superb.  It 
was  a  positive  world  of  flesh  and  blood, 
a  universe  of  sanity  and  health.  Bach 
moment  made  the  picture  more  as- 
sured, as  chairs  and  table,  tatami  (the 
rice-straw  mats)  and  stove,  appeared  in 


their  familiar  pose:  but  then— the  for- 
est ..  .  and  the  noiseless  dwarfs? 
.  .  .  the  wonder  faded  as  I  dropped 
down  plumb  in  a  cloud  of  softest  sound- 
est sleep. 

Next  time  I  awoke  it  was  a  world  of 
very  dreary  prose.  Rain  was  sopping 
on  the  ground  outside  the  open  window, 
and  the  room  was  dull  vacuity.  Trying 
to  rise,  I  found  my  body  like  a  mould 
of  pulp  without  a  shred  of  fibre  hold- 
ing it  together.  A  Japanese  girl  slid 
quickly  to  my  side,  aind  In  the  gentlest 
tones  saluted  me,  '*Ohayo;  o  medeto 
gozaimasu!  ("Good  morning;  I  con- 
gratulate you!")  After  a  long  gaze  at 
this  strange  though  familiar  apparltiou, 
I  came  back  to  Japan,  but  with  reluc- 
tant acquiescence.  **Nan'fi  deskaf* 
("What's  the  time?")  I  asked-and  her 
face  beamed  at  having  a  rational  being 
Instead  of  a  devil  to  deal  with.  She  took 
down  my  watch,  and  held  it  before  my 
face:  the  tick  of  the  second  hazid 
seemed  most  remarkable,  so  brisk  and 
orderly,  so  different  from  anything  of 
•late.  I  put  my  head  under  the  clothes, 
and  lay  still  for  an  hour  or  two.  As 
the  day  wore  on  she  brought  me  a 
spoonful  of  liquid  (ammonia  was  in 
it),  which  swept  like  a  cleansing  tide 
through  every  cranny.  Then  for  the 
first  time  it  occurred  to  me  I  had  been 
ill,  and  I  should  like  to  know  how  long. 
I  could  not  think  of  this  in  Japanese, 
so  I  begged  her,  **jmH  wo  dozo*' 
("Please  get  a  dictionary"),  and  when 
the  book  arrived  I  floundered  long  be- 
fore I  built  up  my  inquiry.  At  last  1 
found  that  this  was  the  eleventh  day, 
and  that  for  eleven  days  I  had  had  no 
other  food  than  soda-water.  Nine  days 
and  nights  of  unrelaxing  strain,  peer- 
ing incessantly  through  the  gloom  for 
some  signal  of  Bscape,  and  raging  hard 
at  work  for  every  strung-up  second  of 
that  time  with  a  desperation  no  sane 
man  can  realize:  a  Charge  of  the  Light 
Brigade  for  days  on  end  without  a 
breathing-space— until  the  Forest  came. 
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When  fever  is  high  the  patient  Is  lifted 
ont  of  the  ordinary  medium  of  com- 
mon sense,  and  the  brain  then  **race8" 
mieontroUed,  performing  In  five 
minutes  as  many  thousand  revolutions 
of  thought  as  would  require  the  whole 
of  a  healthy  day.  No  wonder  legs  and 
arms  were  like  famine  skeletons  of 
Bombay.  ...  It  would  never  do  to 
think,  for  thought  might  bring  Feeling, 
and  that  would  be  fataL  The  rigid 
windows  of  the  room,  the  buildings 
staring  in  outside,  and  voioes  calling  to 
a^d  fro  In  different  languages— they 
forced  themselves  against  the  brain 
like  some  huge  examination-paper. 
Down  under  the  sheets,  and  shut  out 
their  relentless  bombardment  of  an  un- 
befriended  aching  nebula! 

At  last  one  morning— It  was  only  next 
day— a  spirit  seemed  to  stir  upoin  the 
face  of  the  waters.  A  girl  came  to  my 
side  with  a  glass  of  hot  milk,  real  earth- 
ly dairy  mAXk,  and  from  its  fragrant 
steam  arose  a  landscape  of  cattle  on  a 
thousand  hills,  cowslip  scents  of  long 
ago,  and  memories  of  healthy  cock- 
crow heard  at  dawn  in  schoolboy  days. 
It  seemed  Incredible  that  such  delights 
were  possible,  as  I  toyed  with  the  tea- 
spoon, and  sipped  now  and  then  ecstat- 
ic draughts  of  a  drop  or  two.  After  ten 
minutes  of  this  luxury  I  yielded  up  the 
glass,  and  fell  asleep  again. 

That  afternoon  walked  in  a  well- 
known  figure,  the  American  Bishop  of 
Tokyo,  with  genial  voice  and  twinkling 
humorous  eye.  He  filled  the  room 
with  laughter  as  he  chaffed  the  Japan- 
ese nurses  on  their  treatment,  and  they 
in  turn— more  /aponico— plied  him  with 
questions  on  every  conceivable  subject, 
pleased  with  the  chance  of  meeting  a 
distifnguished  foreigner  who  could  talk 
as  one  of  themselves.  When  he  had 
gone  away,  promising  to  return  to-mor- 
row, the  girls  proceeded  to  expound  his 
sayings,  syllable  by  syllable,  with  the 
help  of  many  a  feminine  "n^f"  ("You 
know?'')  and  with  bursts  of  delight  if 


they  detected  gleams  of  apprehension 
on  the  part  of  their  patient.  Whatever 
might  have  been  going  on  in  Heaven 
that  night,  there  was  great  joy  in  the 
hearts  of  two  Japanese  girls,  nurses 
by  profession,  but  women  first  and  last. 

Next  day  we  woke  early,  and  spent 
two  happy  hours  contemplating  the 
fact  that  hot  milk  would  be  due  at  7 
a.m.  Having  sipped  it  down  to  the  ut- 
termost drop,  nothing  else  was  worth 
considering  in  comparison,  and  the 
hours  went  by  in  a  colorless  neutrality. 
At  Intervals  they  painted  my  face  with 
borax  and  glycerine  (for  nothing  was 
hid  from  the  dictionary),  a  delicious 
operation  performed  with  a  touch  ot 
thistledown,  and  with  a  minute  care  be- 
fitting an  ivory  miniature. 

On  the  fourteenth  day  we  had  a  visit 
from  an  English  clergyman,  who  lived 
three  miles  away  at  Shlba.  He  sug- 
gested letting  my  relations  hear  that  I 
had  been  ill  and  was  doing  well;  and 
until  that  moment  the  thought  of 
"friends'*  or  "relations"  had  never  once 
arisen— for  the  afterglow  of  the  Forest 
still  held  sway.  When  the  doctor  looked 
in  to  say  good  night  he  announced  he 
would  not  be  coming  to-morrow,  as  he 
was  suffering  from  a  sharp  attack  of 
rheumatism  (caught  in  my  service). 
Next  day,  accordingly,  being  thrown  on 
our  own  resources,  one  of  the  girls  con- 
ceived the  brilliant  idea  of  hifu-^  as  an 
extra  diversion.  This  was  successful 
beyond  expectation,  so  much  so  that  the 
patient  himself,  who  had  hitherto 
shown  little  initiative,  suddenly  ordered 
**yaki-pan"  (**toa8t"),  and  had  sense 
enough  to  add  "a&Mro  nashi  ni"  (**with- 
out  butter").  The  day  was  thus  one 
shameless  bout  of  gluttony,  with  a  De- 
mand-curve soaring  to  the  skies;  and 
when  the  setting  sun  fiushed  the  walls 
of  the  room  with  color  the  glutton  took 
no  heed  of  it,  though  not  so  many 
nights  before  he  had  worshipped  at  its 
shrine. 

The  doctor's  illness  proved  to  be  sert* 
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nothing  of  him.  But  reconatractlon 
went  on  rapidly,  and  high  Jinks  of  a 
sort  prevailed;  for  though  the  commis- 
sariat was  limited  to  the  supply  of 
milk,  beef-tea,  and  toast,  nothing  was 
laid  down  as  to  quantity,  and  a  mean 
advantage  was  taken  of  this  omission. 
It  is  the  convalescent  who  appreciates 
the  old  saying,  'They  that  be  for  us  are 
more  than  they  which  be  against  us!" 
He  has  only  to  lie  still,  and  the  major- 
ity increases  every  hour,  an  unearned 
increment  of  life.  While  I  composed 
the  centrepiece  my  nurses,  sitting  on 
the  floor  one  on  each  side  of  the  bed, 
biegan  a  course  of  lessons  in  English, 
varied  in  turn  by  instruction  of  their 
patient  in  the  nuances  of  the  Japanese 
tongue.  We  soon  achieved  a  t^egraphic 
fluency  in  both  the  languages,  with  in- 
flnite  laughter  on  their  part  Myriads 
of  inquiries  were  made  about  the  inhabi- 
tants of  my  h<morable  covmtry— not, 
strange  to  say,  about  the  men,  but  en- 
tirely concerning  the  women:  how  could 
they  bear  the  pain  of  such  squeezed 
waists  and  pointed  toes?  and  the  ba- 
bies, were  they  not  frightened  when 
their  mothers  spoke  so  loud?  As  to 
their  wonderful  dressy  what  a  time  it 
must  take  to  put  on  and  off  so  many 
kinds  of  garment!  and  how  they  must 
shiver  at  a  winter  evening  party!  I 
assured  them  no  man,  even  though  he 
spoke  Japanese  perfectly,  would  ever 
be  able  to  satisfy  them  on  these  inscru- 
table affairs.  Then  they  were  anxious 
to  know  why  Japanese  women  had 
such  a  baby  "bridge"  to  the  nose,  while 
the  women  of  the  West  carried  that 
organ  in  such  high  commanding  fash- 
ion. I  told  them  they  must  eat  more 
meat  and  less  of  rice,  and  they  nodded 
quick  with  a  fervent  *'naruhodo'*  ("just 
so!")  of  assent  Thus  we  passed  the 
rather  weary  hours;  for  the  patient 
though  he  enjoyed  his  food,  could  not 
yet  walk  or  even  stand  for  more  than 
A  second  or  two.  But  the  Bishop  looked 


through  the  open  window,  and—- never 
to  be  forgotten  boon— leaving  behind 
him  a  copy  of  the  "Mail." 

The  twentieth  day  was  a  memorable 
one:  there  arrived  by  post  the  "Daily 
Graphic"  of  31st  December  1886,  with 
its  summary  of  the  events  of  the  year. 
From  early  morning  until  sunset  I  de- 
voured this  thrilling  narrative  over  and 
over  again,  till  I  could  hardly  stay  in 
bed  for  excitement  The  broadside  of 
terrestrial  news  set  me  all  on  fire  from 
stem  to  stem.  **Tas8hd  de  gozaimasu, 
n6r  ("Isn't  he  strong?")  said  the  nurses 
many  times,  as  they  watched  the  read- 
ing hour  upon  hour;  but  their  faces  fell 
when  they  took  the  temperature  next 
day,  and  found  it  down  near  danger 
point  They  brought  me,  to  beguile  the 
time,  a  beautiful  chart  of  my  recent 
joumeyings,  executed  in  colors  with 
the  fastidious  accuracy  so  dear  to  the 
callgraphic  Japanese:  there  I  traced, 
with  quite  impersonal  concern,  the 
surges  of  temperature— three  days  close 
to  106"— prior  to  the  exit  firom  the 
Cave,  succeeded  by  the  instant  drop 
into  the  level  calm  of  the  Forest,  and 
presently  subsiding  in  a  Fuji  slope  of 
milk-and-water  impotence. 

Towards  the  close  of  one  tedious 
afternoon,  for  it  had  been  raining  sleet 
all  day,  a  heito  (groom)  in  livery 
splashed  up  to  the  door  and  handed  in, 
with  compliments  and  courtly  mes- 
sages, a  beautiful  basketHStructure  trail- 
ing with  maidenhair  and  bloom,  his 
master's  card  attached  by  a  white  silk 
ribbon.  The  nurses,  not  to  be  outdone, 
charged  him  with  a  load  of  equally 
magniloquent  response,  conveying  to 
his  Illustrious  patron  information  as 
to  the  health  of  their  Bnglish  patient 
now  become  more  or  less  distinguished 
by  reflected  light  The  betto  and  his 
empty  jinrikisba  went  on  their  dripping 
way,  while  we  three  worshipped  at  this 
altar  of  flowers,  whose  fragrance  quite 
transformed  the  bare  sick-room.    Then 


dozens  of  oranges,  the  choicest  of  the 
many  varieties  native  to  Japan;  and 
there  was  no  more  reading  of  the 
<'Mail"  that  night  This  timely  gift 
was  from  the  son  of  Count  Matsura, 
who  had  been  a  pupil  of  mine  at  home. 
His  family  were  of  old  good  friends  to 
Englishmen,  for  in  1G18  his  ancestor 
welcomed  to  trade  in  Hirado  (their 
island-flef  near  Nagasaki)  the  pioneers 
sent  by  the  East  India  Company  to 
open  intercourse  with  Japan— «ii  ex- 
periment of  only  a  poor  ten  years*  du- 
ration. 

I  was  awake  as  usual  in  the  morning, 
when  an  earthquake  came  about  a 
quarter  to  six,  which  lasted  128  seconds 
—an  alarming  space  of  time  to  be  fear- 
ing the  worst  My  night-nurse  was 
sweeping  the  room,  and  as  soon  as  the 
floor  began  to  heave  she  dropped  her 
broom  and  flew  outside.  But  though 
the  instinct  of  ages  took  her  out,  some- 
thing else  quickly  brought  her  back, 
and  she  stood  beside  the  bed,  holding 
my  hand,  trembling  In  every  bone  of 
her  body,  as  she  faced  the  music  of 
rattling  panes  and  banging  shutters,— 
till  the  last  vibration  Journeyed  on,  and 
left  us  with  a  sickly  smile.  It  was 
highly  comforting  to  hear  Just  after- 
wards the  Ishlkawajlma  "hooter" 
throbbing  out  across  the  Tokyo  air, 
assuring  us  that  business  would  go  on 
as  usual  notwithstanding  the  recent 
alarm. 

After  breakfast  came  the  "Mall," 
with  something  more  tonic  than  even 
oranges.  The  Government  was  on  the 
point  of  introducing  a  bill  to  establish 
Gold  Standard  in  Japan.  As  this  was  in 
my  own  line  of  trade,  the  announce- 
ment stirred  me  like  a  call  to  arms.  I 
got  out  of  bed,  and  determined  that 
now  my  legs  must  make  up  their  mind 
to  be  mobilized.  The  sunshine  was 
playing  upon  the  floor,  and  I  managed 
an  entire  circumnavigation  of  the  bed 
—to   the   ardent    satisfaction    of    two 


from  the  erect  attitude  was  so  inspiring 
that  the  feat  was  repeated  several 
times  that  day;  and  towards  evening 
I  actually  sat  by  the  blazing  stove  while 
they  made  a  fresh  bed,  listening  to  Its 
roar  with  the  Indifference  of  a  baby- 
that  rumbling  terror  which  had  scared 
me  so  tliree  weeks  before. 

On  the  twenty-fifth  day  our  long-lost 
doctor  showed  himself  again.  He  had 
had  a  bad  time,  and  looked  very  white, 
but  expressed  himself  pleased  with 
wliat  had  happened  in  his  absence.  The 
patient's  skin  was  nearly  firm,  and  no 
prospect  of  being  seriously  marked. 
The  nurses  were  duly  praised  for  their 
share  in  this  result,  and  they  responded 
with  choice  samples  of  their  newly  ac- 
quired skill  in  English  idiom.  One  of 
the  two,  however,  he  declared  to  be 
quite  worn  out,  and  finding  her  temper- 
ature KH**  (though  laughing  all  the 
time),  she  was  promptly  muffled  up  and 
despatched  in  Jlnrikisha  to  her  home— 
for  the  hospitals  were  crammed.  It  was 
nothing  grave,  and  she  was  well  again 
in  a  week. 

And  now  the  word  was  given  that 
the  prisoner  had  served  his  time:  there 
was  no  reason  why  he  should  not  see 
the  world  if  he  chose.  He  was  not  the 
least  inclined,  eager  as  he  had  been 
previously  to  burst  his  bounds.  He  pre- 
ferred to  stay  in  bed  and  watch  his 
nurse  at  needlework,  or  practise  writ- 
ing kana  (Japanese  ph<metlc  syllables) 
under  her  approving  eye,  or  help  her 
wash  away  the  paper  which  had  sealed 
the  doors  leading  into  the  other  half 
of  the  little  bungalow.  (The  paint  on 
one  of  those  doors,  by  the  way,  was 
sadly  dinted  here  and  there;  as  by  re- 
peated blows  from  some  iron  instru- 
ment) Meanwhile  our  doctor  liad  noti- 
fied the  gray-haired  police  sergeant 
who  watched  over  the  white  commu- 
nity of  Tsukijl  that  we  were  ready  to 
receive  his  visit  of  ocular  inspection, 
after  which,  in  conformity  with  law. 
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he  would  Issue  his  certificate  of  liberty 
to  roam  at  large.  That  evening  came  a 
letter  from  the  advanced  class  of  stu- 
dents at  the  university,  full  of  congrat- 
ulation on  the  favorable  news  which 
had  reached  their  ears;  '"and  yet,"  said 
the  sympathetic  writer,  **we  have  all 
much  fear  that  now  In  so  weak  state, 
and  exceedingly  alone  In  strange  land 
many  thousand  mile  from  native  coun- 
trj-,  you  shall  earnestly  desire  to  leave 
Japan,  for  wish  to  see  again  your  fam- 
ily. I.  at  least,"  he  concluded,  "shall 
be  of  such  a  mind  if  placed  in  a  Ukely 
spot*'  (similarly  situated).  I  sent  him 
back  a  hasty  note  to  assure  him  I 
should  not  feel  lonely  In  a  land  of  such 
kind  letters. 

And  so  the  astonishing  days  went  by. 
The  equinox  had  passed— the  light 
grows  longer  gently  in  Japan— and  the 
air  began  to  be  filled  Insensibly  with 
soft  stirrings  of  glorious  things  to 
come.  What  man  would  attempt  to  de- 
scribe, to  one  who  had  never  seen  our 
earth,  the  advent  of  even  an  English 
spring,  where  the  sun  rides  low  above 
the  fields,  where  lustre  and  radiance 
and  vivid  warmth  are  at  best  but  half 
revealed?  Then  who  that  has  seen  and 
heard  and  felt  the  Spring  in  Japan  un- 
fold, will  degrade  the  memory  by  try- 
ing to  put  it  into  words?  A  conva- 
lesceDt  at  least,  bom  in  pale  northern 
latitudes,  turned  out  on  his  tottering 
legs  in  Japan  at  such  a  time,  is  only  too 
glad  to  be  still  while  this  great  orches- 
tra of  life  awakes.  He  is  almost  over- 
come by  the  ordeal  of  renewed  rela- 
tions with  such  an  eloquent  External 
World,  which  from  every  point  of  the 
compass  marches  up  In  inexhaustlbile 
procession,  bidding  him  welcome  back 
again*  The  pageant  there  arrayed  be- 
fore each  sense  is  too  superb  for  a 
weakened  soul  to  face;  the  far-travelled 
body  is  quite  content  to  drift  for  hours 
along  the  sheltered  paths  between  the 
time-worn  trees  of  Uyeno  park,  beneath 


a  white-cloud  firmament  of  pink-flushed 
cherry  bloom,  where  the  slumbering 
babies  nod  like  harebells  on  the  backs 
of  their  sisters  at  play  in  the  luminous 
shade.  Stretched  far  and  wide  below 
our  lookout  ridge— historic  Toyeixan- 
lies  the  great  Eastern  capital,  quiet  as 
some  vast  village  of  another  world,  an 
unaccentuated  gray  expanse  of  multi- 
tudinous tiled  roofs,  clear  In  an  atmos- 
phere unstreaked  by  smoke;  across  this 
unresounding  level  of  crowded  city  life 
temples  and  tufts  of  foliage  rise  to 
break  the  sober  monotone;  while  up 
here  on  our  breezy  picnic  bluff  the 
sparkling  April  sun— the  cheery  son 
which  has  seen  the  Tokugawa  come 
and  go— laps  in  among  the  tall  stone 
lanterns  with  its  scented  warmth. 
•       ♦♦♦♦♦       *• 

It  was  tropical  June,  and  I  had  long 
returned  to  my  quarters  in  the  hotel. 
One  morning  a  sharp  crack  made  xe 
sit  up  in  bed  Just  as  dawn  was  q;>read- 
ing  gold  above  the  hills  of  Kadzusa. 
As  I  lay  back  again  while  the  dimtiw- 
endo  of  the  earthquake  died  away,  my 
eye  was  arrested  by  a  commonplace  de- 
tail overhead.  The  four  comer  stand- 
ards of  the  bedstead  were  carried  five 
or  six  feet  up,  to  support  a  flat  trellis 
of  iron  laths  above  my  head,  upon 
which  the  mosquito-net  hung  stretched. 
Jogged  by  the  untimely  shock,  I  recog- 
nized at  once— the  aerial  Forest  of 
months  gone  by.  But  how  did  I  get 
there? 

One  scorching  afternoon  In  mid-July 
I  sat  out  on  my  cool  verandah  reading 
the  "Daily  Graphic,"  the  deep  blue  bay 
of  Yedo  flecked  with  fishing  boats  in 
front  of  me,  when  K'ln  San  handed  me 
an  envelope  from  the  white-haired  dis- 
penser of  Tsuklji.  It  contained  a  long- 
due  bill  for  medicine  supplied:  I 
glanced  along  the  narrative  till  I 
stopped  at  an  entry  (on  the  day  I 
walked  out  towards  the  Sumida)  which 
contributed  the  missing  link:  "Feb.  9, 
morphia  tabloids,  40  sen."    So  a  frac- 
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tion  of  tenpence  had  taken  me  there 
and  back,  into  the  shade  of  that  Under- 
growth, and  out  Into  the  Light  again. 

We  are  snch  staff 
As  dreams  are  made  of. 

It  is  now  five  years  since  I  paid  that 
unpretentious  bill,  and  many  sights 
have  met  my  eyes  since  then.  I  have 
basked  at  7  a.m.  nnder  a  broiling  um- 
brella beneath  the  Bden  loveliness  of 
the  Botanic  Gardens  in  Saigon;  I  have 
toiled  up  Fuji  in  the  silence  of  a  full- 
moon  August  night,  and  watched  the 
stupendous  flush  of  dawn  grow  deepen- 
ing red  with  expectation  above  the 
sleeping  levels  of  the  vast  Pacific,  till 
the  sun  rose  dazzling  from  its  golden 
bath  to  simrkle  down  a  hundred  miles 
of  pine-fringed  coast  and  headland 
reach  below  (is  it  not  Mr.  Heam  who 
says,  "The  first  sight  of  [or  from]  Fuji 
at  dawn  is  not  to  be  forgotten  in  this 
life  or  the  next*'?);  entirely  alone  in  the 
Indian  summer  of  late  October  I  have 
climbed  for  miles  through  the  limitless 
blaze  of  crimson  maple  on  the  water- 
less tracks  of  deserted  Nyohozan  to 
emerge  on  the  solitary  top  with  its  im- 
memorial shrine,  and  look  down  on  a 
soundless  world— save  for  the  "hush" 
of  far-off  waterfalls— where  the  count- 
less ranges  of  hills,  sunny  and  blue,  lay 
quiet  as  folded  sheep;  for  five  unruffled 

Blackwood's  liagaslne. 


days  and  nights  I  have  steamed  on  an 
Indian  Ocean  wrapped  in  opal  calm, 
the  horizon  dozing  two  or  three  miles 
away,  where  encompassing  stately 
peaks  of  clbud  stood  all  day  poised  like 
guardian  towers  asleep,  their  silky  de- 
tail mirrored  white  in  the  motionless 
depths  below:  these  and  a  thousand 
unimagined  scenes  have  come  and 
gone;  but  the  Forest  has  remained. 

Yet  the  former  sights  were  real— for 
tourists  pay  their  passage-money  to  be- 
hold them  too— while  there  never  was 
such  a  Forest  at  all.  (The  doctor  and 
I  agree  in  this,  though  each  with  his 
own  reservation  as  regards  the  sense 
of  that  remark.)  The  Authorities  say 
I  was  never  there:  I  was  "not  myseir' 
at  the  time  to  go,  nor  was  I  "all  there" 
if  I  went;  besides  which,  how  can  any 
one  be  Nowhere?  Yet,  here  in  lawn- 
mown  England,  breathing  a  snug  Liao- 
dicean  air,  I  have  only  to  shut  my  eyes: 
again  I  hear  beneath  the  moss  that 
microscopic  ooze,  the  distant  music  of 
its  subterranean  plash,  again  I  see  the 
noiseless  Dwarfs  (they  wrote  to  me  the 
other  day),  the  towering  unstirred  foli- 
age overhead.  "A  permanent  lesion!" 
say  the  Faculty,  and  perhaps  they  know 
no  better.  How  charming  is  divine  phi- 
losophy; but  the  Forest  far  excelled  it 
in  this  isolated  case. 

Emeat  Foxwell, 


THE  DEEP-SEA  FISHERMAN. 


It  was  the  writer's  good  fortune  to 
be  on  friendly  terms  with  the  Mission 
to  Deep-Sea  Fishermen,  and  to  be  al- 
lowed to  sail  on  one  of  their  boats. 
While  doing  Mission^work,— medical, 
religious,  material— it  should  be  under- 
stood that  each  boat  is  worked  on  en- 
tirely practical  lines;  that  is  to  say,  the 


boats  are  genuine  fishing-boats  and  are 
intended  for  that  purpose,  the  men  are 
practical  North  Sea  fishermen,  who 
have  been  bred  up  to  the  trawling  busi- 
ness, and  the  proceeds  of  the  catches 
cover,  on  an  average,  two-thirds  of  the 
expenses  of  the  vesaeL  The  men  get 
so  much  weekly  wage,  with  a  percent- 
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with  the  fishing-fleets^  fare  as  the  other 
men,  and  weather  it  out,  good  and  bad, 
in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  the  rest 
of    the  fleet,  or  as  the    other  ''single- 
boaters.     The  only  difference  is  that 
from  time  to  time,  intervals  are  taken 
to  let  the  boats  do  the  proper  work  of 
the  Mission— visiting  the  other  boats, 
holding  services,  distributing  literature 
(for  the  modem  flsherman  reads  ea- 
geriy),    selling   the   tobacco,    carrying 
away  sick  or  damaged  men;  and  that 
the  Mission— visiting  the  other  boats, 
days,  and  are  organized  on  strictly  tem- 
perance lines.    Otherwise  one  might  be 
on  board  an  ordinary  smack  for  all  the 
difference  to  be  noticed;  and  the  talk 
is  much  the  same  as  on  other  smacks. 
"Ship  ahoy,  how've  you  done,  mate? 
What  cheer?    How  are  the  markets?" 
Perhaps  it  may  be  well  to  explain  to 
the  general  reader  a  few  of  the  ordi- 
nary terms  of  the  flshing  world.    The 
boats,  that  is  the  trawlers,  work  either 
in  fleets,  under  the  direction  of  an  ad- 
miral, who  signals  when  and  where  to 
flsh  by  flags  or  rockets,  or  else  singly. 
The  latter  are  known  as  single-boaters. 
These  work  on  their  own  account,  gen- 
erally go  out  for    a  week,  and  bring 
home  their  catch  themselves,  kept  In 
ice.  These  are  the  boats,  under  sail  or 
steam,  that  we  see  all  round  our  coasts, 
outside    the  three-mile  limit,  or    pass 
anywhere  on  the  liigh  seas.    They  are 
mostly  owned  by  men  who  have  saved 
a  little  money  and  bought  a  share  in  a 
vessel,    then    the    whole    vessel,    and 
flnally  several  vessels.    Some  skippers 
sail  their  own  boat,  but  it  is  not  every- 
one who  does  so  well  as  this.    A  few 
are  unlucky,  genuine  cases  of  misfor- 
tune, victims  of  a  storm,  or  a  collision, 
or   bodily    accident     In    most   cases, 
where  the  flsherman  has  prospered,  it 
is  because  he  has  been  a  steady  man, 
as  likely  as  not  a  religious  and  a  tem- 
perate man.     The  fleets  work  in  the 
North  Sea  only,  or  mainly,  are  usually 


ern,  Gamecock,  and  the  Red  Gross— and 
are  now  all  steamboats.  These  steam- 
ers do  four  times  as  much  work  as  the 
old  sailers.  They  work  in  fleets  because 
of  the  carriers  and  the  markets.  A  car- 
rier,—there  are  six  in  all— visits  tlie 
fleet  each  morning,  and  the  fish  is 
promptly  boarded;  if  the  vessels  were 
scattered  all  the  fish  could  never  be 
boarded  and  thus  got  away  at  once  to 
market.  Every  morning,  rough  or 
smooth,  clear  or  thick,  the  carrier 
steams  away  with  its  load  to  market, 
Billingsgate  or  Grimsby,  and  the  fish 
is  sent  away  all  over  the  kingdom  and 
the  Continent  The  trawlers  come  in 
once  a  month,  to  fill  up  coal,  and  stay 
ashore  twenty-four  hours.  In  the  old 
sailing  days  the  boats  came  ashore  at 
the  end  of  every  two  months,  and 
stayed  ashore  a  week. 

It  will  be  gathered  from  this  that  tbe 
North  Sea  fishing  has  created  a  popu- 
lation apart  with  manners  and  charac- 
ter different  from  anything  else  in  the 
world.  They  are  the  finest  men  afioat 
can  weather  anything,  and  bear  any- 
thing. They  are  hardy  and  rough,  but 
not  so  rough  as  they  were,  not  such 
utter  savages.  It  may  honestly  be  said 
that  this  particular  Mission  has  been 
the  means  of  civilizing  them,  and  of 
having  completely  transformed  the 
fishing  world  in  the  last  quarter  of  tbe 
century,  as  much  by  its  work  on  land 
as  at  sea;  by  its  highly  efllcient  insti- 
tutes at  the  big  fishing-ports,  as  well 
as  by  its  work  afioat  It  was  the  writ- 
er's good  fortune  to  see  the  Fisher- 
men's Institute  at  old  Milf<Nrd,  among 
others,  and  nothing  could  be  more  ad- 
mirable than  the  simple  and  practica] 
manner  in  which  the  place  is  managed. 
It  is  for  fishermen  only,  not  for  other 
sailors.  Here  the  men  can  sleep,  take 
their  meals,  and  live;  here  are  rooms 
for  the  skippers  and  mates,  and  rooms 
for  the  men  and  the  lads^  some  of  tbe 
latter  of  quite  tender  years,   as  the 


tneir  mates;  tnere  is  no  need  for  sny- 
ness  or  shamefacedneBs,  no  need  to 
drop  into  the  drinking-shops,  for  want 
of  other  places  of  rest  or  quarters  to 
gossip  in.  The  men  sit  and  smoke, 
gossip  and  play  games;  the  boys  have 
their  select  comer  with  bagatelle, 
draughts^  dominosy  papers,  and  enjoy 
themselves  grandly.  Nothing  has  hit 
the  drinking  ashore  so  much. 

The  old-day  fisherman^  heathen  as  he 
was^  must  have  been  a  wonderful  man, 
not,  perliaps,  necessarily  a  better  sea- 
man than  the  fisherman  of  to-day, 
though  the  men  nowadays  say  sa 
"They  were  greater  men,  then,"  the 
skipper  said  to  me.  '*How  do  you 
mean?"  I  asked.  "Bigger?"  "Yes,  big- 
ger; great  big  men,  there  are  none  like 
'em  now."  I  suggested  that  it  was  the 
same  thing  as  at  school,  the  new  boy 
always  thinking  of  his  seniors  as  gi- 
ants. "Perhaps;  but  I've  seen  them  do 
tilings.  They'd  think  nothing  of  a  dozen 
hours  at  work,  hard  at  it  Now  if  you 
tell  one  of  them  [pointing  to  the  crew 
round  him]  to  pull  a  Jib-rope,  he'd  say 
it  wam't  one  man's  Job,  wants  two  to 
do  it"  But  here  the  crew  Jeered  at 
him,  in  huge  delight  Taking  it  all  in 
all,  one  may  say  that  these  fishermen, 
especially  the  East  Coast  men,  are  the 
finest  men  and  sailors  we  have  in  Bng- 
land,  ^he  world  at  large  hardly  real- 
izes what  a  national  asset  there  is  in 
this  population.  Anything  which  helps 
and  improves  the  chances  and  morale 
of  these  men  ought  to  be  unhesitatingly 
welcomed.  We  lie  in  our  beds  and  hear 
the  winds  howl  round  our  chimneys; 
here  are  men  whose  homes  are  literally 
on  the  deep,  who  come  back  at  long 
Intervals  to  wife  and  child,  who  have 
an  unbroken  round  of  hard  toil  and  ex- 
posure from  one  watch  to  another.  And 
a  landsman  has  much  to  learn  from 
them,  not  in  seamanship  alone,  but  in 
simplicity,  in  manliness,  in  quiet  piety, 
in  cheerfulness,  in  readiness  to  work. 


boats  in  a  rough  sea  is  notnmg  ro  mem; 
it  comes  as  a  matter-of-course,  and 
nothing  is  said  of  it  Such  and  such 
a  man  was  "took  ofT'  is  a  common 
phrase.  One  smacksman  took  off  three 
several  lots  of  men,  seventeen  in  all, 
in  a  couple  of  gales  at  no  ordinary  risk, 
till  at  last  his  owner  told  him  that  he 
had  been  sent  out  to  fish,  not  to  save 
life;  but  no  one  thought  much  about  it 

The  vnriter  had  heard  something  of 
these  men,  and  had  seen  a  little  of  them 
before,  and  was  glad  to  make  closer  ac- 
quaintance with  them.  He  here  gives 
a  log  of  various  conversations  with  the 
men  at  different  times,  which  may  af- 
ford a  little  insight  into  the  lives  of 
these  sea-going  folk.  A  few  definitions 
must  be  premised.  "Gales"  occur  sel- 
dom, perhaps  one  in  every  two  or  three 
years;  then  it  is  a  "tempest"  Other 
storms  are  merely  "weather,"  and 
when  the  ordinary  man  is  on  his  back, 
that  is  a  "tidy  breeze,"  or  "a  good 
fresh  wind."  What  the  fisherman  does 
not  like  is  being  in  his  "oily  frock,"  for 
that  means  dirty  weather.  He  thinks 
little  of  foreign  fishermen;  the  French, 
perhaps,  are  the  beat  of  them.  The 
Norwegian  boats  are,  he  will  teH  you, 
cast-off  Dnglish  boats,  condemned  by 
the  Board  of  Trade.  "They'll  sail  them 
while  the  planks  hold,  pumping  all  the 
voyage,  and  won't  come  off  them, 
either,  tiH  the  dead  last  moment,  when 
yon  come  to  take  them  off  in  a  storm, 
and  then  they'll  all  Jump  off  sudden,  in 
a  scare,  perhfq>s."  Fish  is  of  two  kinds, 
'•prime,"  that  Is,  sole,  turbot  ("butt"), 
brill,  halibut;  aU  other  is  "offal."  It 
is  packed  in  "trunks,"  holding  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  pounds  or  more  accord- 
ing to  the  size  and  shape  of  the  fish. 

We  spoke  of  the  fishermen,  what  they 
are  and  what  they  were.  "Twenty  or 
thirty  years  back  the  fishermen  was 
cannibals.  That's  what  they  was, 
ashore  and  at  sea.  Why,  no  one  thought 
of  them  as  other  than  that.    You  could- 
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were  a  class  apart  tnen,  kept  to  tnem- 
selveis,  didn't  care  to  mix  with  no  one, 
didn't  like  to.   They  was  ashamed  of 
themselves,  like/'  the  mate  said.  "They 
was   ashamed   to  come   to  church  or 
chapel,  or  go  with  other  folk.   But  now 
that  they  see  the  gentlemen  more,  if  s 
different." 
"How  did  your  work  begin?" 
"Well,  you  see,  it  was  this  way.    A 
gentleman  heard  about  'em,  and  went 
out  in  a  smack,  and  stayed  out  a  week, 
until  the  carrier  took  him  home.    The 
skipper  warned  him  not,  told  him  he 
didn't  know  what  the  men  was  like. 
But  he  would,— went  and  talked  to  the 
men,  in  a  top  hat,  for  preaching,  you 
see.  The  men  thought  it  was  a  joke,  and 
some  shied  'addocks  at  him.    He  was 
a  rare  plucked  one,  and  later  on  bought 
an  old   boat   and  went   out  to   them. 
Then    they   cleared    the    coopers   out 
[The  "coper"  is  a  Dutch  grog-vessel.] 
They  couldn't  live  with  us;  we  could 
undersell  them.    The  Board  allows  us 
to  take  'baccy  in  bond,  and  sell  it,  so 
as  we  don't  sell  more  than  half  a  pound 
at  a  time.    So  the  men  came  to  us,  what 
with  the  services,  and  the  doctoring. 
But  it's  strange,  directly  we've  gone, 
the  coopers  seem  to  get  wind  of  it  and 
come  out  to  the  boats.'  They  can't  sell 
liquor,  though,  now  at  sea,  and  the  gun- 
boats of  any  nation  can  capture  them 
if  they're  found  doing  so.  Smuggling? 
Yes,  lot  of  it  on  board  the  smacks,  but 
not  to  sell,  only  for  their  own  friends 
at  home.    Scents,  and  spirits,  too,  and 
'baccy— every  day  it's  done.  Sometimes 
they  catch  a  boat,  and  make  .a  great 
to-do  over  it,  but  bless  you,  it's  going 
on  all  the  while.     The  men  are  glad 
enough  to  see  us  back,  too.      They'll 
come  aboard,  for  'baccy  or  a  yam,  and 
say,  "Why,  we  thought  you  was  never 
coming  again."    When  it's  too  calm  to 
fish,  they'll  come  for  a  bit  of  a  service 
on  board,  or  games,  or  we  go  over  to 
them." 


sea.  "it's  now  rourteen  or  fifteen  yean 
back  since  the  Hull  fleet  was  lost,  near 
two  hundred  men,  between  the  Dogger 
and  Well  Bank.  That's  a  dangerous 
place.  The  sea's  like  a  wall  on  the 
Bank,  with  a  narrow  channel  between. 
Two  fleets  had  got  mixed  up  and  were 
all  in  among  each  other.  There  was  a 
fresh  breeze  from  the  south,  then  it 
suddenly  went  round  nor'west  and 
came  a  gale.  One  man  only  had  the 
sense  to  sheer  out  when  he  saw  the 
glass  falling;  all  the  rest  was  caught 
together.  The  Board  of  Trade  after 
that  ruled  that  they  shouldn't  fish  on 
the  Bank  for  three  months  in  the  win- 
ter, but  they  fish  all  the  same. 

"We  find  some  rum  things,  too.  A 
body  once,  with  a  fine  set  of  teeth;  I 
could  ha'  done  with  them.  He  was  a 
foreigner.  The  body  was  all  decayed, 
but  the  boots  was  quite  good.  When 
we  were  hauling  the  net,  we  see'd 
something  and  couldn't  make  it  out. 
My  brother,  he  says  to  me:  'Whafs 
that?  a  pair  of  boots,  or  fish?'  It  turned 
out  a  body.  And  those  other  coves 
wouldn't  take  the  legs  to  leewaitl, 
when  we  lifted  him,  so  I  had  to,  all 
alone.  I  tied  a  cloth  over  my  mouth, 
but  whew!  At  breakfast  we  had  fish, 
but  it  tasted  all  dry  and  gritty.  *I  can't 
eat  this,'  I  said,  and  put  the  plate 
down.  Then  the  other  men  all  put  their 
plates  down;  none  of  them  had  any 
breakfast  that  morning. 

"But  it's  a  hard  life,  a  fisherman's. 
Gentlemen  see  nothing  of  it,  only  in 
the  summer  when  it's  nice  and  fine.  We 
took  a  gentleman  out  for  a  Week,  calm 
all  the  time.  *I  don't  see  anything  hard 
in  a  fisherman's  life,'  he  said.  Well, 
we  took  him  out  the  next  week,— blew 
the  whole  time.  He  was  as  ill  as  could 
be,  downright  bad,  wanted  to  go  back, 
but  we  wouldn't  have  it,  made  him  stay 
out  the  week.  JJe'«  never  been  out 
again.  Another  gentleman  we  took,— 
would  board  a  Lowestoft  boat,  though 


him  not  to,  but  he  would  go.  We  never 
saw  him  again.  We  went  back  for  him 
the  next  day,  he  wasn't  ashore.  He 
had  a  pretty  rough  time,— had  to  stay 
the  week  on  a  dirty  boat,  full  of  ver- 
min, and  lie  on  coils  of  rc^es.  Still,  he 
was  a  good  'un.  Once  we  had  an  Irish- 
man and  a  friend  of  his  out  with  us. 
It  was  blowing  fresh,  and  we  said  he'd 
better  wait  till  the  wind  went  down  a 
bit.  No,  he  would  go.  *Och,  now,  ye're 
afraid,  we'll  sail  at  once.'  He  was 
properly  ill,  I  can  tell  you.  'Shure,  oi'll 
die,  shure  ol  will.  Take  me  back,  skip- 
per, 'tis  no  place  for  me  at  all.'  And 
he  never  corned  again.  His  friend  said 
nothin',  but  he  was  fair  ill,  too.  Then 
one  gentleman  we  took  would  go  to  see 
the  lightship,  wanted  to  see  how  the 
lights  worked.  We  told  him  he  wouldn't 
like  it;  'twould  be  fair  greasy  up  there, 
and  he'd  be  ill.  No,  he  wouldn't  have 
it,  he  would  go.  Sure  enough,  when  he 
went  up,  he  was  sick,  and  the  man  had 
the  lamp  all  spread  out,  and  couldn't 
let  him  out.  We  had  to  carry  him  down, 
and  take  him  ashore,  and  he  was  ill  for 
days  after. 

"It's  a  hard  life,  take  it  as  you  wili 
You'll  never  meet  a  fisherman  who 
wouldn't  remain  on  shore  if  he  could." 

"Ay,"  said  the  mate,  'that's  so.  I've 
been  on  deck  from  twelve  to  twelve, 
and  never  had  time  to  go  down,  work- 
ing hard  all  the  time,— save  of  course 
to.  swallow  a  mouthful  of  tea." 

"Yes,"  said  the  skipper,  **it's  haul, 
haul,  haul  the  whole  time.  Your  hands 
get  that  cold,  you  can't  feel  'em,  and 
you  can't  wear  mits  'cause  of  the  fish. 
That's  the  cruellest  thing  of  all.  It'll 
freeze  and  snow  for  days  and  days,  and 
the  ice  will  form  thick  on  the  deck  and 
the  ropes  and  the  sails,  not  slush,  but 
regular  ice,  till  you  have  to  knock  it  off 
in  blocks  with  handspikes.  And  all  the 
time  you've  got  to  be  working  at  that 
blessed  net  One  night  the  mate  yonder 
was  turning  in,  after  his  watch,  took 


net  had  caught  or  something.  Went 
down  again,  got  one  boot  off,  when  up 
he's  fetched  again.  Next  time  he  didn't 
take  his  boots  off  at  all,  but  turned  in 
boots  and  all  and  was  settling  down  to 
sleep,  when  he's  called  out  a  third  time, 
and  when  that  was  over,  it  was  his 
watch.  Then  when  your  hands  get 
warm  again,  ah,  it's  then  you  feel  it 
Why,  I've  cried  for  pain.  I've  seen  bAg 
men  go  right  unconscious  when  they've 
come  into  the  warm,— yes,  from  the 
pain.  The  worst  is,  your  hands  get  so 
hard,  they  crack,  and  you  can't  do  noth- 
in' for  that.  O'  course  they  get  all  right 
again  ashore.  There^s  the  sea-boils,  too, 
—oh,  it's  properly  hard,  I  tell  you.  But 
the  worst  job  of  all  is  standing  at  the 
wheel  in  the  cold  nights.  It's  cruel. 
The  cruiser  and  cutter  chaps  come 
aboard,  and  won't  believe  us  when  we 
tell  them  that  our  watches  are  eight 
hours?" 

"How  long  are  theirs?" 

"Four,  and  relieved  every  hour  at  the 
wheel.  We'll  be  sometimes  the  whole 
time  at  the  wheel,  till  you're  perished 
with  cold.  D'  you  remember  that  night, 
Charley,  in  '95  I  think  it  was,  when  it 
was  snowing  four  or  five  days?  I  was 
at  the  wheel  eight  blessed  hours,  and 
longer.  *Here,  take  it,  one  of  you  chaps,' 
I  said,  *or  I'll  chuck  it' " 

"Yes,"  said  the  steward  [cook].  "We 
had  nothin'  to  eat  that  time;  all  the 
food  was  fair  eaten  up.  We  had  taken 
enough  for  eight  weeks,  and  'twas  some 
days  over.  That  was  a  proper  time. 
One  vessel  had  to  bail  and  pump  for 
twenty-four  hours,  till  they  was  tired 
out  They  had  had  nothing  to  eat  and 
drink,  all  ate  up,  and  was  sitting  in  the 
cabin,  up  to  their  kneee  in  wet  no  coal 
left  no  fire.  Then  they  chucked  it  up. 
The  skipper  was  a  decent  God-fearing 
chap.  *We've  done  all  we  can  do,'  he 
says;  *now  we've  got  to  get  ready  for 
the  end.' " 

"What  became  of  them?" 
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The  Deep-Sea  Fiskerman . 


'*Oh,  tlxey  was  took  off  by  a  boat  from 
another  smack/* 

■'There's  nttJe  rest,  too.  The  steam 
trawlers,  they  go  out  for  a  month,  theo 
home  for  tn^enty-four  hours;  that's  all 
the  holiday  they  getj  at  the  end  of  the 
seconU  or  third  trip,  maybe  a  few  days 
more.  It's  all  steiini  nom*;  there's  many 
of  the  herrtng-boflts  building  as  steam- 
ers. But  they  don't  need  such  sea  man - 
ehip  fts  they  used  to;  not  Ui  boarding 
the  fish,  either.  In  the  oM  days  we 
used  to  have  to  bc^rd  anywhere,  any 
time.  Often  your  vessel  would  be  a 
long  way  off  before  you  could  fetch  her 
aguin.  Now  they  can  steam  close  down 
to  the  carrier,  drop  the  boat  to  leeward, 
then  steam  down  aft  of  tbe  carrier,  and 
pick  her  up  again;  it  isD*t  half  as  dan- 
ijerons.  But  the  life  on  the  modern 
ships  isn't  near  as  healthy.  The  en- 
l^lfies  take  up  so  much  room  'mfdshlpSi 
and  the  cabiu's  hard  by,  and  gets  that 
hot  in  the  summer,— why  *  I*ve  seen  th6 
men  coming  up  to  their  watch  icel;  you 
cim*t  stay  under,  soaiedmi?©.  But  the 
sfliling-YPBRela  can't  live  with  them. 
We  should  starve  with  them,  and  they 
would  starve  with  us.  Where  they  are, 
they  catch  four  times  what  we  catch; 
if  they  fished  here.  It  wouldn't  pay 
them  to  keep  catching  their  net,  and 
liaullng.  They  wouldn't  pay  their 
way/' 

*'How  do  they  live  In  the  steamers?'* 

**0h,  well  enough.  The  stewards 
ntftuage  middllTig  fair." 

"And  In  the  old  days?" 

Here  the  crew  yelled  In  chorus*  "Oh, 
lor.  there  used  to  be  a  stew,  «ome  stuff 
or  other;  the  men  used  to  say  it  was 
six  months  old,  and  you  got  things  out 
of  it,  you  dldn*t  know  what,— chunks 
of  hard  Htuff.  But  they  do  middling 
well  now." 

*'You  have  to  work  harder  for  your 
fish,  too,  nowadays:  the  money  doesn't 
come  so  easy  as  It  used  to.  And  It's 
uncertain  work,  just  lietirt breaking  at 
times.    I've  known  a  boat  come  In  with 


a  tidy  load  of  fish  and  clear  a  heap  of 
money,  forty  pounds  it  may  be,  and 
you'll  come  in  an  hour  after  and  not 
make  ten  pounds  for  the  same  lot  of 
tish.  You  never  know  before  you  come 
in  what  you'll  make.  What  puzzles  me 
Is,  why  sometimes  It  don't  pay  them 
to  sell  the  flsh,  hut  they  just  throw  'em 
away.  Fve  seen  'em  cart  herrings  for 
manure,  and  all  the  time  there  was 
heaps  and  heaps  of  poor  folk  wantiog 
the  fish.    Can  you  explain  thatr 

I  could  not  explain,  any  more  tMn 
wiiy,  in  a  good  year,  plums  and  apples 
are  thrown  to  the  pigs;  at  least,  I  could 
not  see  the  remedy, 

"Then,  again,  how  Is  it  the  price  will 
cliange  so  much  in  an  hour?" 

Here,  too,  the  oracle  was  dumb,  and 
could  only  suggest  In  comparison  the 
shortening  of  the  price  of  a  Derby  fa- 
vorite in  a  few  se<5onds.  The  mystery 
of  market-prices  was  not  for  ua  to 
solve. 

*'Biit  there's  no  rest  for  the  fisherman, 
or  little  of  It," 

**Not  when  In  port?" 

**No,  sir.  There's  the  fish  to  land,  the 
gear  to  clean  and  tidy,  ice  to  get  in. 
Sundays  snd  all,  there's  very  few  don't 
fish  all  the  week  round.  The  West 
Coast  boats,  from  Brixham  aud  Dart- 
mouth and  elsewhere,  naed  to  lie  up  on 
Sundays.  But  they  can't  now;  the  com- 
petition  drives  'em  to  it  Slngle-tioaterB, 
I  mean;  lu  the  fleets  they're  always 
working.  Of  course,  im  don't  fish  oit 
Sundays/' 

*'What  do  you  do,  theo?" 

*'Go  on  board  the  other  vessels,  vlfdt 
have  services ," 

I  asked  whether  It  was  true  thftt 
cntclies  were  decreasing  ft-oni  tbt* 
banks  being  over-fished.  The  sklpptT, 
with  all  his  experience,  could  hardly 
say,  **I  don't  rightly  know.  There's 
a  deal  more  fish  taken,  but  tben 
there'ii^  a  great  many  more  fisbiug.  A 
steamer  will  take  treble  n^  much  aa  n 
sailing  vessel.      Tbi^      flsh      now      all 
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a  wind.  They  take  more  fish,  but 
they  have  to  work  harder  ifor  them, 
and  oftener,  and  go  farther  aifield. 
And  the  Dutchmen  and  Germans 
don't  observe  the  three-mile  limit, 
either.  They  work  close  In,  and  take 
anything,  small  plaice,  no  larger  than 
your  hand.  We  chuck  these  over 
again,  but  of  course  half  of  them  are 
dead  then.  And  you  can't  have  a 
dose  season  neither,  I  don't  think. 
What  would  the  natioiL  do  if  there 
were  no  fish?  They  did  have  an  enr 
quiry  once,  and  asked  an  admiral,  old 
— .  He  said,  the  only  thing  he  could 
see,  would  be  to  get  vessels,  a  dozen 
of  them  or  more,  with  a  well  full  of 
salt  water,  and  fill  these  with  the 
small  fry,  then  let  them  through  on 
other  banks.  But  you  would  watnt  a 
number  of  boats,  and  it  would  cost 
It  all  came  to  nothing." 

**Ay,"  said  the  niate,  an  excellent 
fellow,  "it's  rum  work.  You  never 
know  what  you'll  get.  Once  we  hauled 
after  three  hours,  and  took  a  cod  and 
a  ray!  I  had  to  empty  the  pocket, 
being  mate,  and  turned  out  this 
blessed  cod.  We  were  that  sick!  An- 
other time  I've  known  us  take  ten 
pounds'  worth  at  a  haul.  It's  Just 
this  that  you  feel;  you've  hauled  and 
hauled  on  a  winter  night,  so  cruel 
cold  that  you  couldn't  feel  your  hands, 
and  then,— luothin',  or  mayhap  a  torn 
net" 

"Them  nautical  men,"  the  skipper 
went  on,  "can't  make  out  how  we 
fishermen  find  our  way  without  chart 
and  other  things.  But  we've  been 
brought  up  to  work  by  compass  and 
line  and  lead.  We  always  know 
where  we  are." 
"By  night,  or  In  a  fog?" 
"Just  the  same,  any  time.  We  Just 
grease  the  lead  and  throw  it  over, 
and  you'll  know  within  a  mile  where 
you  are.  It's  like  a  book  to  us  who've 
been  brought  up  to  it" 
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*'Ah,  that's  different     The  lead's  no 
use  there;  but   it's   well  lit,  and  you 
generally  know  the  land.     It  used  to 
be   different        In    my    father's    time 
there  were  scarce  any  lights,  and  then 
the    rule    was,    when   you    was   near 
Lowestoft  on  a  dark  night,  all  hands 
on  deck,  and  take  a  share,  till  you  was 
in.     It  used  to  be  downright  danger- 
ous work  then.       We  had  a     narrow 
thing   once,    off      the    Dogger     Bauk. 
'Twas  a  gale  of  wind,  and  a  big  sea 
came   and   took   us     fair,   and     nigh, 
swamped  us.    We  was  a  new  boat  an<t 
lived  through  it,  but  I   see  the  same 
sea  as  took  us  wipe  out  a  vessel  near 
us.    We  never  saw  her  again,  nor  the 
men^   they    were   lost,    every   one   of 
them.    I've  seen  a  smack  come  in  over 
there  [Yarmouth]  with  not  a  thing  on 
her,  save  one  mast  and  the  boat  stuck 
right  up  on  top  of  it     I've  seen  an- 
other come  in,   swept     naked,   not  a 
thin«:  on  her,  mast,  capstan,  bulwarks, 
all  clean  gone.     They  towed  her  in." 
When  the  ship   was  buoyed  up  In 
harbor,    several   lads,      dirty    as    sin, 
came  tumbling  on  board  from   other 
boats.       One,  a  Brixham  lad,  looked 
to  be  of  very  tender  years,  and  ex- 
cited our  compassion.     He  had  been 
a  year  at  sea.    "Hard  as  nails,"  says 
the  skipper.     "It  was  Just  the  same 
with  us  all,  began  young,  and  soon  got 
used  to  it      I've  known  'em  start  as 
early  as  nine  year  old;  but  that  was 
in  the  old  days.     Some  of  *em  have 
a  cruel  time  if  the   skipper's  rough, 
get  cursed  at  and     knocked     about 
But  the  fishermen  are  mostly  a  better 
lot  than  they  was.     They  used  to  be 
a  fighting,  drinking  lot  ashore  and  at 
sea.       The  coopers  used  to  sell   *em 
drink,  fiery  poisonous  stuff— made  'em 
mad.     They'd   heaps   of   money,   too, 
forty  or  fifty  pounds  a  time,  and  spend 
it  in  a  week  ashore.     There  was  no 
one  to  care  for  *em,  and  they  hadn't 
anywhere  to  go;  they   was  Just  loft 
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coopers  now,  and  they  can   come  to 
the  institutes  ashore.      You'll  see  the 
institutes  crowded  at  times,  cam't  find 
room   to  get  in.       They   meet     their 
friends,    can   make    'emselves   happy. 
It*s  just  drawing  the  trade  from  the 
drinli^-shops.    And  the  men  save  more. 
They  say  there's  more  money  in  the 
savhigs-bank     at  Yarmouth     for    the 
number  of     men  than  in  any     other 
place.    Some  of  ^em  never  touch  drink 
at  all.     We're  all  temperance  men  on 
board.     One  time,  we  were  lying  at 
Dartmouth,   and  a     gentleman  came 
down  and  talked  to  us,— had  a  yacht 
there.    He  seemed  to  take  an  interest 
in  us,  asked  us  where  we  were  bound 
for.     *Have  some  whiskey,'   he  says. 
*No  sir,'  I  says,  *we're  all  temperance 
men   on   board.'     ^Never   heard   of    a 
sailor  not  drink,'  he  says;  'never  knew 
one  who  didn't  drink,  who  was  any 
good.'     'Gome  on  board   and  have  a 
voyage  with  us,'   I   says,   *and  you'll 
see  whether  we're  no  good.'     But  he 
wouldn't  come,   shook  his  head,  said 
he  didn't  believe  in  sailors  who  didn't 
drink.       He  was  an  American,     I'm 
thinking.    There's  plenty  of  men  now 
iWho  go  to  the  fishing  and  don't  take 
a  drop  of  liquor  with  them  on  board." 
The    fishing    industry    has    changed 
coinsdderably  in  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century;  in  fact,  it  has  almost  been 
revolutionized.     We   are  speaking   of 
the  trawling  industry   in     particular, 
though  the  herring  and  mackerel  fish- 
ing  has    changed   also.     The   use  of 
steaon-trawlers  has     altered     all     the 
conditions  of   work,   as  has  been  al- 
ready mentioned.    The  centres  of  fish- 
ing have  shifted,  and  are  now  shift- 
ing, north  to  Grimsby  (till  the  disas- 
trous strike),     Leith,     and  Aberdeen. 
Yarmouth,    once   the   trawlers'    head- 
quarters,   has    been    abandoned;    the 
fleet  of  sailing-vessels  is  broken  up, 
sold  or  lies  idle,   and  the  men   have 
dispersed  far  and  wide  to  other  ports. 


distress.  The  place  bade  fair  to  lose 
its  importance  in  the  fishing  world, 
when  the  sudden  revival  of  the  her- 
ring fishery  on  the  (Bast  coast  has  re- 
stored it  to  the  greatest  activity.  Two 
busy  years  it  has  seen,  and  thousands 
of  Scotch  girls  come  yearly  for  the 
work.  The  trawlers,  however,  have 
left  it  for  the  north,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  single-boaters.  The  her- 
ring-trade is  now  brisker  on  the  East 
coast  than  it  ever  was  known;  and 
this  fishery,  too,  is  launching  out  into 
steam.  But  the  seamen  it  breeds  are 
hardly  of  the  class  of  the  trawlers, 
who,  as  we  have  said,  have  to  keep 
the  sea  a  month  at  a  time,  and  in  the 
old  days  were  out  two  months  to- 
gether. Even  the  single-boaters  are 
rarely  out  for  less  than  a  week  on 
end. 

The  inside  of  the  fisherman's  life  is 
known  to  few.  As  in  other  trades, 
we  take  the  results  but  trouble  little 
about  the  means.  This  is  hardly 
creditable  to  the  English,  whose  pride 
is  in  the  navy,  the  sea,  their  life-boats, 
their  great  carrying  industry.  Yet  all 
round  our  coasts  are  some  fifty  thou- 
sand or  more  of  the  hardiest,  boldest 
and  simplest  of  seamen.  They  have 
been  ignored  in  the  past  We  bought 
the  fish,  and  did  not  concern  ourselves 
with  the  men  who  caught  them;  for- 
tunately, not  entirely  so.  As  we  have 
said,  in  the  last  twenty  or  thirty 
years,  the  fishermen  have  changed, 
and  for  the  better.  The  seas  are  as 
strong  as  evar,  the  winds  as  high,  the 
dangers  and  accidents  and  hardships 
as  many,  even  though  the  men  will 
go  so  far  OB  to  tell  one  that  "the 
weather  isn't  the  same  as  when  we 
was  lads;  there  seems  to  be  no  fine 
weather  now,  more  wind,  perhaps  less 
storms;  seems  never  the  same  two 
days  together."  But  the  fisherman 
himself  has  improved,  and  the  whole 
of  the  fishing  population  has  certainly 
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improved  with  him.  This  is  due  part- 
ly, mo  doubt,  to  the  spread  of  educa- 
tion; lads  don't  go  to  sea  now  till  they 
have  left  school.  But  the  writer  has 
no  doubt  at  all  that  a  main  cause  for 
this  improvement  has  been  this  reme- 
dial Mission,  the  best  friend  the 
smacl^sman  has  ever  known.  And  it 
is  an  education  to  us  to  mingle  with 
the  men.  One  must  fain  take  off  his 
hat  to  many  of  them,  and  learn  a  les- 
son  from   them.     Though   the  writer 

liacmiUan's    MmgasliM. 


bad  not  dreamed  of  recording  what  he 
saw  and  heard,  it  proved  so  interest- 
ing to  him,  so  instructive,  that  he 
was  impelled  to  put  his  trifling  expe- 
riences on  paper  in  the  hope  that 
others  might  be  not  less  interested. 
He  must  end  with  a  humble  apology 
to  his  good  sailor-firlends,  who  talked 
to  him  so  (freely,  for  repeating  what 
neither  he  nor  they  had  expected  to  be 
remembered. 


MATTHEW  AENOLD.* 


No  year  since  his  letters  were  pub- 
lished has  recalled  Matthew  Arnold's 
name  so  much  as  the  present.  It  has 
at  last  seen  the  responsible  Govern- 
ment of  this  country  seriously  under- 
take, or  at  least  seriously  begin,  the 
great  work  of  organizing  national  edu- 
cation as  a  single  whole,  the  need  and 
urgency  of  which  he  spent  his  official 
life  in  proclaiming.  It  has  seen  the 
greatest  of  his  living  poetic  successors, 
in  daring  disregard  of  his  own  past 
pronouncements,  dismiss  him  in  a 
contemptuous  parenthesis  as  a  man 
whose  main  achievement  in  creative 
literature  was  to  make  himself,  by 
painful  painstaking,  into  a  sort  of 
pseudo- Wordsworth.  And  now  it  has 
seen  his  name  receive  a  kind  of  pub- 
lic consecration  by  his  admission  into 
this  classical  series  of  English  Men 
of  Letters. 

Every  one  who  cares  about  Arnold 
will,  of  course,  read  Mr.  Paul's  book. 
And  most  people  will  be  a  little  dis- 
appointed. It  is  interesting  enough  of 
course,  and  of  course  it  is  not  dull; 
but  with  such  a  subject  as  Matthew 

•  Kattbew  Arnold.  By  HextMrt  W.  PaaL 
(EngUib  Men  of  Letten  Series.)  (MecmUUii,  2i. 
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Arnold,  who  would  not  be  interesting, 
and  is  there  any  subject  (except,  per- 
haps, Mr.  Gladstone)  on  which  Mr. 
Paul  could  be  duU?  But  it  is  not 
what  it  ought  to  be,  nor  what  it  might 
have  been.  There  is  little  or  nothing 
of  the  humor  which  made  the  essays 
on  ''Men  and  Boolcs"  a  permanent  pos- 
sibility of  delight  There  is  scarcely 
any  attempt  to  get  behind  the  writer 
and  tell  us  something  of  the  man. 
Worst  of  all,  though  Mr.  Paul  has 
touched  almost  everything,  he  touches 
only  to  pass  on,  leaves  each  book  and 
poem  an  isolated  detail,  and  makes 
no  serious  effort  to  bring  all  together, 
to  paint  the  portrait,  and  estimate  the 
ultimate  worth  and  rank  of  the  poet, 
the  critic,  the  thinker,  the  delightful 
man  of  the  world,  all  of  whom  were^ 
after  all,  only  different  aspects  of  one 
human  being,  Matthew  Arnold.  The 
result  is  that  one  reads  the  book  with 
pleasure,  and  puts  it  down  with  dis- 
appointment There  is  not  enough 
personality  in  it,  either  of  author  or 
of  subject  It  is  impossible  not  to  re- 
call other  volumes  in  the  same  series, 
such  as  Mark  Pattison's  masterly  and 
unforgettable  presentation  of  Milton, 
which  was  so  full  of  both.    Every  one 
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^ntliuslaBUc  agreement  or  In  paBsiQU- 
ate  disafe^reemeut  wltii  the  whole  coji- 
ceptlou  of  Milton  Ic  put  before  us,  No 
doubt  MattUew  Arnoid  Is  not  a  Miltou, 
but  Btill  lesjs,  we  are  alrald.  Is  Mr. 
Paul  a  Mark  Pattieon,  He  has  gtyeoi 
us  a  Dumber  of  scattered  observations 
oa  iiia  subject,  wbicli  it  would  be  In- 
teresting enough  to  discuss  or  dispute 
with  him  across  a  dinner  table;  he 
lias  not  shown  us  Irom  what  point  of 
view  he  sees  >Iattliew  Arnold,  or  even 
convinced  tia  that  he  has  seem  him  as 
a  whole  at  all.  The  book  has  its 
merits,  as  we  shall  see;  but  Its  defect 
Is  that  those  merits  are  so  occasional 
and,  as  it  were,  so  accidentaL  The 
liiial  Impression  left  by  it  ia  ttiat  of  a 
rather  ha^ty,  rather  piecemeal,  rather 
casual  piece  of  work. 

Few  will  DOW  doubt  that,  whatever 
Slatthew  Arnold's  cladius  may  have 
been  as  a  critic,  as  an  educatiooial  re- 
former,  or  as  a  theologitui.  It  Is  u^  a 
poet  that  he  will  chiefly  live.  The- 
ology has  always  devoured  her  own 
children;  reformers  die  of  their  very 
success;  and  as  for  the  critics,  it  la 
rare  indeed  in  their  case  for  either 
success  or  fadure  to  reach  the  scale 
that  promises  Immortality.  There  la 
nothing  more  thankless  than  the  at- 
tempt to  influence  any  field  of  public 
a  ft  ion  or  opinion.  If  you  fail,  you  are 
a  forgotten  fool;  but  If  yon  succeed 
you  are  by  no  means  a  remembered 
wise  man.  Everybody  thinks  as  you 
once  were  alone  in  thinking;  but 
everybody  thanks  himself  and  not  you 
for  the  aeuteness  or  wisdom  of  his 
thoughts;  and  no  one  can  bring  him- 
self to  believe  that  what  is  now  the 
easy  and  obvious  property  of  all  was 
once  the  perilous  and  toilsome  dis- 
covery of  one.  Fifty  years  hence  we 
shall,  let  us  hope,  have  an  educational 
system  of  which  Matthew  Arnold 
will  have  been  one  of  the  founders; 
we  shall,  perhaps,  Judge  literature  in 


which  he,  more  than  any  one  tdse,  lata 
taught  na;  we  may  even  have  a  lUe- 
ology  which,  if  it  ilnd  no  tiling  else  to 
leaiii  from  him,  will  have  learnt  at 
least,  never  again  to  nidearn  It,  tlie 
centi-al  doetrine,  unquestionable  in  it- 
self, but  sometimes  very  questionably 
developed,  which  lies  at  the  root  of  all 
his  theological  w^ritbjg— the  dm  trine 
that  the  books  of  the  Bible  are  htt^ra- 
ture,  to  be  read  and  understood  with 
the  freedom  and  imagination  which 
belong  to  literature,  and  are  mt 
science,  and  therefore  not  to  be  rend 
and  understood  with  the  rigidity  wMch 
belongs  to  science.  Yet  we  shall  have 
forgotten  him  by  then  altogether  m 
an  educational  authority  aed  as  a 
student  of  theology,  and  almost  alto- 
gether as  a  critic  of  Uterature.  But 
the  poet  is  happier  than  the  publicist 
or  the  critic  of  any  kind.  He  mak<^ 
his  appeal  to  his  generation  by  means 
of  works  of  art,  of  which  the  great- 
ness lies  in  themselves,  and  not  in  any 
influence  they  may  have.  Not  all  his 
imitators  can  injure  the  fame  of 
Wordsworth,  nor  can  the  al>sence  of 
imitators  reduce  toy  one  inch  tiie  poetic 
stature  of  Landor.  And  so,  whether 
all  the  world  become  bathed  In  aweel- 
nesa  and  light,  or  flnally  surrentler  It* 
self  to  physical  science  and  the  Phljts* 
tines,  DO  effacing  finger  can  touch  the 
fame  of  the  poet  of  **Thjr»l9"  and  of 
**Sohral}/' 

Mr.  PutU's  method  of  dealing  with 
the  poetry'  is  rather  too  much  that  of 
the  inventory.  He  goes  through  each 
volume  as  it  appeared,  takes  t!iiil 
poems  piece  by  piece,  tells  their  story, 
and  gives  them  a  good  or  bad  mark, 
as  the  case  may  be.  "Here  the  third 
line  halts  badly.  This,  however,  is 
almost  perfect."  "  'The  Scholar  Gipsy,' 
though  it  specially  appeals  through  Its 
topography  and  atmosphere  to  Oxford 
men,  is  dear  also  to  all  lovers  of 
poetry."    "  Thyrsis'  is  avowedly  a  se- 


WDicn  11  snouia  aiways  oe  reau.  i  uo 
not  feel  able  tx>  decide  between  their 
relative  merits.'*  Is  there  any  need 
to  aak  whether  this  sort  of  thing  is 
worth  doing?  The  only  chance  for  the 
obvious  Is  to  be  immense.  The  great 
moral  platitudes,  for  instance,  are  as 
impressive  as  the  Sahara  or  a  Bank 
Holiday  crowd.  But  the  petty  obvious 
finds  no  forgiveness  from  any  gods  or 
men  known  to  literature.  Mr.  Paul  is 
far  too  clever  not  to  know  this;  but 
he  must  be  careful,  or  he  will  be  af- 
fording his  enemies,  if  he  has  any, 
that  subtle  and  secret  Joy  which  he 
has  himself  so  excellently  described, 
"the  priceless  luxury  of  intellectual 
contempt" 

He  need  not  have  travelled  further 
than  his  immediate  subject,  whom  he 
rather  oddly  stUl  calls  ''Mr.  Arnold,*' 
to  find  a  more  excellent  way.  When 
Mat^ew  Arnold  gave  us  a  study  of  a 
poet,  he  did  not  waste  his  time  in  dis- 
tributing blue  and  red  pencil  marks 
like  the  examiner  at  a  school.  It  is 
true  he  quoted  freely,  and  it  is  one  of 
Mr.  Paul's  strong  points  that  he  is  not 
afraid  of  the  reproach  of  quoting  what 
every  one  pretends  to  remember.  P.ut 
he  used  his  quotations  to  very  differ- 
ent purpose.  It  is  perhaps  his  most 
permanent  contribution  to  criticism 
that  he  turned  its  face  away,  finally 
we  may  hope,  from  the  abstract  to  the 
concrete.  Was  citation  ever  used  to 
greater  effect  than  by  Arnold  in  the 
"Lectures  on  translating  Homer,"  or 
In  the  essay  on  "The  Study  of 
Poetry"?  And  why?  Because  he  uses 
It  not  to  test  the  work  of  art  and 
imagination  by  any  abstract  laws 
formulated  by  the  intellect,  but  to 
make  his  appeal  boldly  to  that  outer 
and  inner  ear  which  is  the  only  judge 
of  poetry.  All  forms  of  art  demand  a 
freedom  incompatible  with  a  written 
code  of  laws.  If  you  make  a  set  of 
rules  out  of  the  practice  of  Phidias  or 


justice  lo  Jtoam.  aui  inai  was  ex- 
actly the  old  system  of  literary  criti- 
cism, to  be  seen  everywhere.  The 
critic  codified  the  procedure  of  Homer, 
or  Virgil,  or  Racine,  and  examined 
the  new  poet  to  see  if  his  procedure 
was  according  to  the  code.  The  entire 
merit  of  making  the  escape  from  this 
pedantry  does  not,  of  course,  belong 
to  any  one  man;  but  to  no  one  in  £>ng- 
land  does  so  much  of  it  belong  as  to 
Arnold.  And  no  one  could  do  the 
work  so  safely;  for  with  his  scholarly 
training  and  temperament  he  was  in 
little  danger  of  falling  into  the  mis- 
takes which  are  always  discrediting 
the  cause  of  freedom  in  literature  and 
criticism.  He  was  better  able  than 
any  one  else  to  show  us  the  true  way 
of  escape  from  the  tyranny  of  law  and 
tradition,  because  he  was  less  likely 
than  any  one  to  forget  that  the  immor- 
tals are  still  our  masters,  and  that  we 
can  never  have  their  voices  too  con- 
stantly In  our  ears.  But  they  are  not 
lawgivers  to  whom  we  are  to  go  for  a 
table  of  commandments,  "thou  shalt," 
and  "thou  shalt  not";  they  are  proph- 
ets in  whose  presence  we  are  to  stand 
inspired  or  rebuked.  So  Matthew  Ar- 
nold used  them,  and  so  used,  they  are 
a  l^w  and  model  for  all  time.  The 
true  test,  whether  for  Rodin  or  for 
the  sculptoi*s  of  the  Gampo  Santo  at 
Genoa,  is  not  principles  derived  from 
Michael  Angelo,  but  Michael  Angelo 
himself.  The  true  test  for  the  modem 
poet  is  Homer  and  Milton,  not  the 
method  or  practices  of  either.  Place  a 
Vork  of  Rodin  in  the  Medici  Chapel, 
and,  whatever  rules  he  may  break  or 
follow,  he  is  felt  to  be  a  peer  of 
Michael  Angelo.  Place  a  modern  poefs 
best  verse  by  the  side  of  such  lines  as 
Arnold  liked  to  use  for  the  purpose- 
by  the  side,  for  example,  of  • 

In  cradle  of  the  rude  imperious  surge, 
or  of 


and  fiBk  yourself,  **caa  tlie  one  live  in 
the  presence  of  ttie  otUer/'  "are  tiiey, 
not  necessarily  af  tbe  same  statiire, 
but  of  the  same  famllj?'*  It  is  tlie 
only  question  worth  asking,  and  tliose 
who  have  the  ear  for  those  tilings  will 
not  be  slow  to  find  the  answer.  So 
when  Keats  gives  ns  such  a  line  as 

Silent^  upon  a  peak  in  Darien, 

we  need  ask  no  more  whether  he  is 
of  kin  to  the  immortals;  that  guestloe 
has  answered  Itself-  And  so  in  Mat- 
thew Arnold's  case  we  have  no  need 
to  dwell  upon  such  things  as  that  he 
caught  up  and  transfused  in  his  poeftary 
more  of  the  mind  and  temper  of  his 
age  than  any  of  his  contemporaries, 
or  to  cail  attention  to  the  noble  con- 
eeptlo^  of  such  a  poem  as  "Sohrab,** 
its  profoundly  sympathetic  treatment 
amd  the  admirable  art  ft  exhibits,  as  In 
the  use  of  the  Oxus  as  a  kiod  of  ac- 
companiment throughout;  for  wheal 
we  have  heard  such  verse  as 

Thus  Monica,  and  died  in  Italy , 
or  as 

In  these  thine  earth-forgetting  eyelids 

keep 
The    mornlnglesa    and    unawakenlng 

sleep 
Under  the  flowery  oleanders  pale, 

or   Htm   more  as 

For  we  are  ail  like  swimmers  in  the 

sea, 
Poised  on  the  top  of  a  huge  wave  of 

fate. 
Which  hangs  uncertain  to  which  side 

to  fall. 
'And  whether  it  will  heave  us  up  to 

land, 
Or  whether  It  will  roll  us  out  to  sea, 
Back  out  to  sea,  to  the  deep  waves  of 

deaih, 
We  know  not,  and  no  search  will  make 

us  know; 
Only  the  event  will  teach  us  in  Its  hour, 


swerea,  ana  no  memory  oi  naRiog  ut* 
teranee,  or  seeming' forced  inspiration, 
can  touch  our  conviction  that  the  i>oct 
is  a  true  poet,  whom  not  the  greati*st 
of  all  will  disdain  to  have  of  his  com- 
pany. 

But,  fruitfully  as  Matthew  Arnold 
used  this  ujethod^  he  never  stopped 
short  at  it  He  went  on  to  ask  him- 
self the  ultimate  significance  o* 
Wordsworth  or  Byron,  or  whoever  it 
might  be,  as  an  iutellectual  and  spir- 
itual force.  And  here  Mr.  Paul  makes 
very  little  attempt  to  follow  him.  In- 
deed, he  is  so  far  away  from  a  real 
understanding  of  what  was  the  very 
mainspring  of  life  to  Matthew  Arnold 
tliat,  after  quotiug  one  of  the  finest 
stanzas  of  ** Self* Dependence,"  he  can 
add:— "The  verses  are  pretty.  But, 
as  Glbhou  said  of  Sulpielus*  letter  to 
CicerOj  such  etmsolations  never  dried 
a  single  tear'*— which  will  be  time 
when  Gibbon  is  as  spiritual ly- minded 
as  Matthew  Araold,  and  when  no  one 
finds  strength  or  comfort  in  Marctia 
Aurelius.  And  in  another  place  he 
can  ask,  **What  had  Matthew  Arnold 
to  do  with  Amiel?"— Amlel,  who  was 
in  fact  more  like  Arnold  lu  attitude 
of  mind  than  almost  any  of  his  con- 
tcmpomries.  The  fact  Is  that  this 
twok  contains  some  excellent  thing^s, 
such  as  the  justly  severe  criticism  o€ 
^lerope^  and  the  interesting  dlscussioQ 
of  Empcdocles,  or,  again,  the  account 
of  Arnold's  excursions  into  theology 
and  politics.  It  contains  a  few  de- 
lightful personal  touches  such  as  that, 
whfeh  Mr.  Paul  had  from  Arnold  him* 
self,  of  Bamum*s  saying  to  him,  "You, 
Mr.  Arnold,  are  a  celebrity,  I  am 
a  notoriety;  we  ought  to  be  ac- 
quainted," and  a  few,  too  few,  of  Mr. 
Paul's  own  good  things,  such  as  "Mr. 
Arnold  was  apt  to  think,  with  the 
bellman  in  *The  Hunting  of  the  Snark,' 
that  what  he  told  you  three  times 
was  true,"  or  Lord  Young's  comment 


set  poet,  might  be  put  on  tlie  same 
shelf  with  Bums,  *'It  would  have  to 
be  a  long  shelf.''  But  the  root  of  the 
matter  the  book  does  not  contain.  This 
is  no  place  to  attempt  an  estimate  of 
the  personality  and  influence  of  Mat- 
thew Arnold.  But  Mr.  Paul's  volume 
was  exactly  the  place,  and  we  should 
have  liked  to  find  in  it  some  more  se- 
rious attempt  to  discuss  and  even  to 
define  the  curious  position  Arnold  oc- 
cupied. Half  a  Hebraist  and  half  a 
Hellenist,  half  a  Puritan  and  half  a 
Humanist,  the  son  of  his  father  and 
the  disciple  of  Goethe,  the  voice  of 
Oxford,  of  both  Oxfords,  Jowett's  as 
well  as  Newman's,  in  the  half-century 
in  which  Oxford  has  most  moved  Eng- 
land, Arnold  was  the  interpreter  be- 
tween "two  worlds,  one  dead,  the  other 
powerless  to  be  bom,"  the  man  who 
brought  "his  sad  lucidity  of  soul"  to 
awaken  the  dormant  spiritual  intelli- 
gence of  a  generation  of  "light  half- 
believers  of  their  casual  creeds,"  the 
man,  above  all,  who  would  not  live 
apart  from  the  world  like  Wordsworth 
and  Shelley  and  Tennyson,  but  living 
in  the  world  was  as  resolute  as  they 
to  live  as  a  spiritual  being  and  not  as 
a  worldling.  Just  on  account  of  this 
double  position,  perhaps,  no  one  was 
better  able  than  he  to  give  utterance 
to  the  thought  and  feeling  of  his  age, 
but  also  ju$>t  because  of  that  he  could 
not  perfectly  restore  or  heal  it,  be- 
cause, standing  between  two  ways  as 
he  did,  he  could  not  have  Words- 
worth's  serenity,  Shelley's  confidence 
of  conviction,  Tennyson's  ma496ive  and 
unconquerable  strength.  For  that 
his  creed  contained  too  many  discor- 
dant elements  imperfectly  fused.  But, 
seen  at  its  best,  as  in  the  beautiful 
Monica  Sonnet,  worth  far  more  than 
all  his  controversial  theology.  It  Is 
among  the  most  moving  and  inspiring 
our  generation  has  heard.  And  if  in 
this  field  he  never  attained  a  position 


rest,  in  another  side  of  his  axitivity  he 
knew  meet  exactly  what  he  wanted,  ^ 
and  had  no  hesitation  about  the  pre- 
scription he  offered  to  his  age.  Here 
he  no  doubt  made  a  clearer  impression. 
It  could  only  be  upon  the  few,  but 
nevertheless,  if  the  higher  culture  of 
the  English  nation  is  not  only  saved 
from  the  threatening  deluge  of  bar- 
barism, but  carried  higher  and  placed 
on  a  surer  foundation,  it  will  be  to 
him  more  than  to  any  one  that  the 
credit  will  be  due.  He  diagnosed  the 
disease  and  prescribed  the  remedy. 
Certainly  the  disease  is  not  less  se- 
rious nor  the  remedy  less  needed  to- 
day. Mr.  Paul  will  have  nothing  to 
do  with  his  Barbarians,  Philistines, 
and  Populace— names  which  Arnold 
certainly  reiterated  too  often— and 
their  corresponding  state  of  mind. 
Separations  of  class  are  not  realities, 
says  Mr.  Paul,  like  those  of  caste.  But 
that  is  absurd,  as  every  one  can  see. 
They  are  not  so  rigid,  but  they  are 
just  as  real.  And  the  defects  Mat- 
thew Arnold  discerned  in  each  class 
have  been  accentuated  since  he  wrote. 
Just  as  he  was  writing,  the  headmas- 
ters of  the  public  schools,  who  held 
the  very  citadel  of  English  education, 
were  surrendering  it  to  a  band  of  ath- 
letic outlaws,  and  they  are  only  just 
beginning  to  attempt  its  recapture, 
while  the  claims  of  a  wide-world  com- 
merce engulf  the  middle  class  more 
completely  every  day,  and  the  passion 
for  football  has  aroused,  as  the  police 
and  prison  authorities  know,  a  new 
brutality  in  the  populace.  And  educa- 
tion is  again  called  upon  to  save  us, 
and  more  and  more  physical  science  is 
apparently  to  be  added  to  it  But 
those  who  think  are  turning  again  to 
Matthew  Arnold  and  are  realizing 
that,  if  and  so  far  as  education  can 
serve  us,  it  will  not  be  the  knowledge 
of  the  distance  of  the  sun  from  the 
earth  that  will  do  it,  any  more  than 
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the  English  Queens.     It  can  only  De 

♦the  education  which  takes  hold  of  the 

entire  human  being,     enters  into  his 

character  and  his  life,  and  affords  him 
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as  Mattnew  Arnoia  Knew  ana  laugui, 
can  only  be  literature  in  its  best  and 
widest  sense,  the  discipline  of  Humane 
Letters. 


«A  PERIOD  OF  GREAT  FUNERALS.' 


Mr.  Edmund  €k)sse  has  undertaken 
the  difficult  and  delicate  task  of  writ- 
ing the  article  on  English  literature 
since  the  year  1879  in  the  new  fourth 
volume  of  the  Encyclopwdia  Britannica. 
Unfortunately  he  has  made  so  much  of 
the  difficulty  and  of  the  delicacy  that 
his  article,  excellent  up  to  certain 
points,  breaks  down  at  later  points 
rather  disastrously.  We  do  not  forget 
that  Mr.  Gosse  writes  under  authority. 
It  is,  indeed,  clear  that  the  editors  of 
the  EncyclopcBdia  have  failed  to  see  the 
necessities  of  the  case.  To  a  history 
of  literature,  that  is  of  ideas,  in  the  last 
twenty-three  years  only  nine  pages 
have  been  allotted  as  against  twenty- 
four  to  Architecture,  thirty  to  Charities, 
and  thirty-eight  to  Algebraical  Forms. 

But  this  is  not  all.  It  was  laid  down 
in  the  preface  to  the  New  Volumes 
that,  "in  accordance  with  the  best 
opinion  of  their  generation,"  the  editors 
had  resolved  to  give,  consistently  with 
careful  Judgment,  accounts  of  the  most 
recent  events  and  the  latest  phases  of 
progress.  The  crystallized  result  of 
this  resolve  was  the  introduction  Into 
the  Encyclopwdia,  for  the  first  time  lu 
its  history,  of  biographies  of  living  men 
and  women.  At  the  same  time  the  edi- 
tors prudently  arranged  that  their  con- 
tributors should  be  relieved  of  the  In- 
vidiousness  of  signing  such  biographies. 
How  have  these  principles  been  applied 
to  "English  literature  since  1879"?  It 
is  clear  that  no  satisfactory  account  of 
literary  effort  in  the  last  twenty-three 
years  can  be  written  without  handling 


of  living  names.  literature  Is  a  per- 
sonal thing,  however  governed  by  broad 
human  tendencies.  By  the  irony  of  his 
task  Mr.  Gosse  has  had  to  point  out 
that  the  most  distinctive  note  in  the 
literature  of  his  allotted  period  has 
been  the  absence  of  tendencies  and  co- 
hesion, the  short  life  of  small  schools, 
and,  in  a  word,  the  rampancy  of  the 
untethered  writer.  So  that,  unless  he 
was  prepared  to  say  that  the  most 
prominent  individual  poets,  novelists, 
and  essayists  of  the  last  twenty-three 
years  seemed  to  him  unworthy  of  men- 
tion in  a  professed  summary  of  those 
years,  he  was  peculiarly  bound  to 
handle  the  work  of  Individuals— a 
course  which  might  or  might  not  have 
involved  the  suppression  of  his  signa- 
ture. But  this  is  precisely  what  Mr. 
Gosse  has  not  done.  He  has  not  so 
much  as  named  novelists  so  distinctive 
as  Mr.  Arthur  Morrison,  Mr.  George 
Gissing,  Mr.  Joseph  Conrad,  Mr.  An- 
thony Hope,  Mr.  W.  W.  Jacobs^  Mr. 
Qulller-Couch,  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells,  Sidney 
C.  Grler,  John  Oliver  Hobbes,  Lucas 
Malet,  and  a  dozen  others  in  whose 
work  are  found  at  least  lines  of  honest 
effort  characteristic  of  the  age.  All 
these  novelists  are  hidden  under  the 
phrase  "a  multiplicity  of  talent  and 
many  encouraging  signs  of  the  general 
vivacity  of  fiction,"  where  the  words 
"encouraging"  and  "vivacity"  are 
clearly  Intended  to  correct  each  other 
and  convey  a  sense  of  Mr.  Gk>sse*s  lofty 
indifference  to  the  best  fictional  en- 
deavor of  to-day. 


ferent  that  one  disputes.  An  account 
of  English  Literature  since  1879,  writ- 
ten for  the  EncyclopcBdia  Britannica,  Is 
not  a  playground  for  snubs  and  prefer- 
ences. Mr.  Gosse's  article  Is  Informing 
only  In  those  parts  which  should  be  In- 
troductory to  Its  substance;  he  Is  elo- 
quent on  the  extinction  of  older  Ugbts 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  thinks 
that  the  period  he  surveys  "has  been 
pre-eminently  a  period  of  great  funer- 
als." We  are  doubtful  whether  any 
age  can  be  that,  whether  the  meanest 
show  of  new  beginnings  has  not  pre- 
eminence over  many  torch-lit  obeequies. 
But  we  are  sure  that  it  Is  the  business 
of  an  Encyclopaedia  to  present  plain 
facts  rather  than  insinuate  sweeping 
judgments.  When  the  writer  of  an  ac- 
count of  English  Literature  since  1879 
disdains  to  chronicle  (as  matter  of  his- 
tory) the  succession  of  Mr.  Alfred  Aus- 
tin to  the  Laureateshlp  is  it  not  clear 
that  he  is  on  the  wrong  tack? 

But  what  shall  we  say  to  Mr.  Gosse's 
stealthy  passage  through  the  whole 
camp  of  our  younger  poets?  The  gin- 
gerly allusivenesB  which  he  substitutes 
for  statement,  to  say  nothing  of  dis- 
criminating comment,  can  only  be  con- 
veyed by  means  of  quotation.  After  a 
paragraph  on  the  Parnassian  School  of 
1880-1890,  without  the  mention  of  a 
single  name  to  make  that  term  (never 
really  established  as  a  designation  for 
the  school  of  poets  to  which  Mr.  Austin 
Dobson,  Mr.  Lang  and  Mr.  Gosse  him- 
self belong)  intelligible  ten  years  hence, 
Mr.  Gosse  approaches  our  young  poets 
in  this  tip-toe  fashion:— 

The  death  of  Tennyson  (October  1892) 
was  followed  by  a  positive  "crisis"  in 
poetry.  .  .  .  One  or  two  writers  who 
had  struggled  in  vain  to  win  attention 
to  their  poetry  suddenly  found  It  widely 
welcomed.  The  years  from  1893  to 
1895  saw  the  arrival  of  a  surprising 
number  of  candidates  for  the  laurel. 
Of  these  newest  poets,  two  or  three  of 
whom  possess  unquestionable  touches 


xnac  iney  aimea  ratner  at  suggesong  an 
effect  than  at  toilsomely  producing  it. 
In  other  words,  the  excessive  atteutlou 
to  form,  to  technical  perfection,  which 
had  been  carried  so  far  by  the  Parnas- 
sians, failed  to  please,  and  broader 
modes  of  expression  were  aimed  at  Into 
tills  entered  what  has  been  called  the 
"Celtic"  spirit,  by  which  music  rather 
than  painting,  the  ear  rather  than  the 
^e,  l8  appealed  to.  Here  again,  as  so 
often  in  English  poetical  history,  some 
distant  analogy  with  French  fashions 
was  to  be  perceived,  and  several  of  the 
youngest  and  more  promising  British 
poets  might  be  welcomed  as  brothers 
by  the  Symbolists  across  the  Channel. 

Will  it  be  believed  that  in  an  EncycUh 
pcedia  Britannica  article  on  "English 
Literature  since  1879"  this  is  the  total 
hint  given  of  poets  like  Mr.  William 
Watson,  Mr.  Robert  Bridges,  Mr.  Fran- 
cis Thompson,  Mr.  W.  B.  Yeats,  Mr.  A. 
E.  Housman,  Mr.  Arthur  Symons,  Mrs. 
Meynell,  and  a  dozen,  say  half-a-dozen, 
others,  who,  whatever  their  ultimate 
merit,  are  sincere  and  distinctive  poets 
and  the  makers  of  the  highest  form  of 
"English  Literature  since  1879"?  Let 
us  hasten  to  add  that  Mr.  Gosse's  ar- 
ticle and  signature  are  followed  by  a 
list  of  "some  others  among  the  best 
known  writers  of  the  period"  in  which 
these  omitted  names  will  be  found  with 
the  titles  of  one  or  two  books  appended 
to  each.  This  small-type  inorganic  list, 
filling  a  column  and  a  half,  seems  to  be 
Intended  as  a  bacon-saving  postscript 
to  an  article  filling  sixteen  and  a  half 
columns,  but  it  falls  of  this  as  of  any 
other  mission. 

From  the  Incompleteness  of  Mr. 
Gosse's  survey  it  is  a  relief  to  turn  to 
some  of  its  best  generalizations.  To 
such  a  one,  for  Instance,  as  that  in 
which  he  considers  with  regret  and  be- 
wilderment the  welter  of  to-day*s  nov- 
els. We  have  already  contended  that 
there  are  names  and  accomplishments 
in  recent  fiction  of  which  Mr.  Gosse 
ought  to  have  taken  sympathetic  and 


ment  wltli  the  following  passage:— 

When  we  proceed  to  es;amiae  tlila 
Tast  productivity  rather  more  closely 
we  are  at  once  s truck  by  one  conspicu- 
ous characteristic.  The  recent  lilstory 
of  the  novel  has  no  conttnulty;  Its  suc- 
cession Is  without  method  or  develop- 
mei5t  It  Is  true  that  the  tendency  of 
literature  can  only  be  observed  witli 
difficulty  within  the  narrow  limits  of 
two  decades;  still,  even  within  that  pe- 
riod it  ought  to  be  poaelble  to  trace 
fiome  MgniEcance  in  a  phase  of  activity 
represented  by  considerably  over  20»- 
OOO  separate  works.  Tlie  cuilous  ana- 
lyst, however,  will  only  be  baffled  If  he 
seeks  for  a  guiding  thread  runnlog 
through  the  prose  fiction  that  lies  be- 
tween the  death  of  George  Eliot  and 
the  opening  of  the  20th  century*  Not 
only  is  there  no  animating  sptiit  in  its 
product! on,  but  it  is  even  shaken  by 
every  false  wind  of  transient  and  pas- 
sionate caprice.  Fashion  follows  fash- 
ion without  reason  or  excuse,  for  the 
gusts  of  taste  and  distaste  that  con- 
iiilBC  the  modem  novel  have  scarcely 
any  relation  even  to  tiie  passing:  fash- 
ions thiit  affect  society;  they  are  manu- 
factured for  the  moment  In  the  offices 
of  coinmerclaltsm»  and  pass  at  once 
Into  exhaustion.  We  are  thus  con- 
fronted with  the  really  regrettable  fact 
that  this  form  of  representative  and 
pictorial  llteratui-e,  which  of  all  others 
ought  to  preserve  the  characteristics  of 
the  time,  and  hand  on  the  natural  11  n ea- 
rn en  Is  of  contemporary  people  to  the 
remembrHnce  of  their  children,  has 
largely  ceased  to  represent  or  depict 
anything  of  Importance  in  British  na- 
tional life  and  charaeter.  Oljservatlon 
and  consistency,  its  saving  graces,  are 
no  loiisrer  preser^'ed  in  any  ,1ust  propor- 
tion to  the  multiplieity  of  its  energies. 
The  novel  of  commerce  has  neither 
morality  nor  tendency:  In  the  sifting 
fire  of  criticism  It  falls  Into  ashes. 

If  we  seek  to  find  reasons  for  this, 
we  can  perhaps  trace  them  In  two  prin- 
cipal defects  of  modem  workmanship, 
the  one  subjective,  the  other  affecting 
the  author  from  without  The  subjec- 
tive defect  Is  due  to  the  extraordinary 
audacity  with  which  the  modern  nov- 
elist plunges  into  the  exercise  of  his 


the  university  of  life:  men  who  h&d 
experienced  and  felt  thB  various  and 
poignant  emotions  of  sorrow  and  a^i- 
ratlou;  empirical  judges  fortified  wltli 
culture.  But  nowadays  a  young  man 
has  no  sooner  concluded  a  destiitory 
education,  broken  by  every  siren-chariQ 
of  the  river  and  cricket-field,  than  h© 
is  ready  to  attack  the  problems  of  life 
in  the  pages  of  a  novel.  Easy  young 
spirits,  with  no  leisure  to  look  life  in 
the  face,  scribbling  against  time  in  an 
atmosphere  of  sheltered  Ignorance,— 
what  can  these  amateurs  know  of  life 
or  of  their  fellow^menV  The  result  of 
their  home-keeping  energy  is  unfortu- 
nately harmful  both  to  themselves  and 
their  **publlc'*;  for  while  the  writer  la- 
bors for  his  thirty  or  forty  years  ia 
depicting  conditions  that  never  existed, 
the  reader  carries  away  from  his  yearly 
volumes  an  equally  false  ideal  of  Ufa 
that  clouds  his  own  perception,  and 
leaves  hf na,  at  threescore  years  and  ten, 
with  the  judgment  of  a  child. 

This  seems  to  ns  to  be  generalljr 
sound;  there  Is  In  it  a  reflection  of  the 
age,  an  echo  of  what  thinking  men  feel 
and  say  about  novels  in  this  period  of 
unprecedented  production  of  them, 
whii'h  is  valuable.  A.t  the  same  time 
it  is  toc»  grudging.  The  'Yharaeterls- 
tics  of  the  time"  and  the  "natural  linea- 
ments of  contemporary  people"  may 
have  found  no  embracive  novelist,  but 
they  are  not  to  seek  in  the  works  of 
writers  like  Mr.  Zan^wlll,  Mr.  Olsslng^ 
Mr.  WellB,  Sir.  Percy  White.  Mr, 
George  J[oore,  or  T^Ir,  C.  F.  Keary.  Pos- 
terity may  neglect  all  these  writers,  but 
why  give  posterity  the  cue?  Mr.  Go<»s& 
payi*  ti  just  tribute  to  Mr.  3iIeredltJi 
whpu  he  says  that  his  work  was  the 
unquestioned  glory  of  English  fiction 
during  the  last  forty  years  of  Queen 
Victoria's  reign,  adding:  "Mr.  Meredith 
preserved  the  traditions  of  English  fic- 
tion untarnished  during  one  of  Its  most 
prolific  and  most  perilous  periods.  The 
preservation  of  the  moral  Idea  In  fiction 
—an  Idea  standing  as  a  backbone  to  the 


action  or  tne  cnaracters  aiBpiayed— tne 
preseryation  of  this  essential  tradition 
is  largely  due  to  his  loyal  and  unswerv- 
ing devotion  to  the  canons  of  litera- 
ture." Mr.  Hardy  is  inadequately  men- 
tioned as  *the  master  of  modem  Bng^ 
lish  realism,  in  his  stories  of  pastoral 
life  in  Wessex"  (that  is  all).  And  then 
we  read  of  Stevenson  that  he  was  a 
"pure  romancist  of  an  even  purer  style, 
the  lineal  descendant  of  Scott,  touched 
with  modernity  and  moved  by  more  pic- 
turesque exotic  interests  than  Scott 
ever  knew/'  a  description  which  strikes 
us  as  very  uncritical.  To  describe 
Stevenson  as  a  lineal  descendant  of 
Scott  would  be  too  headlong  even  if  the 
latter  part  of  the  sentence  did  not  seem 
to  mean  that  Stevenson  had  bettered 
Spott  He  was  '^touched  with  modern- 
ity*'—being  more  modem;  and  was 
''moved  by  more  picturesque  exotic  in- 
terests"—being  bom  in  an  age  when 
such  Interests  and  the  appetite  for 
them  were  commoner!  But  it  seems 
hopeless  to  look  for  a  convincing  judg- 
ment on  Stevenson.  We  are  glad,  how- 
ever, that  while  pushing  Stevenson  into 
the  arms  of  Scott,  Mr.  Gosse  acknowl- 
edges that  the  essay  was  the  field  in 
which  R.  L.  S.  "excelled  before  he  was 
led  away  by  the  temptations  of  success 
to  an  almost  exclusive  cultivation  of 
prose  romance."  We  should  have  been 
still  more  pleased  had  he  suggested 
that  Stevenson's  undisputed  dominion 
will  be  the  Sentimental  Journey. 

In  winding  up  his  article  Mr.  Gk>sse 
points  out  that  "the  Romantic  move- 
ment, in  its  different  aspects,  has  enter- 
tained Burope  for  a  century  and  mcnre 
with  little  radical  alteration."  That  is 
so,  though  we  do  not  see  how  the  fact 
Is  illuminated  by  the  next  sentence: 
"Between  the  various  great  poets  of  the 
Victorian  age,  for  Instance,  no  such 
difference  is  found  as  distinguished 
Herrick  from  Pope,  or  Goldsmith  from 
The  Academy. 


so,  seeing  that  Hemck  ana  Fope  (like- 
wise Goldsmith  and  Shelley)  belonged 
to  two  entirely  distinct  epochs,  the  dif- 
ference between  which  was  as  positive 
as  that  between  pack-horse  and  motor- 
car. "It  is  quite  possible,"  adds  Mr. 
Gk>sse,  "one  may  go  further  and  say  it 
is  not  improbable,  that  the  reduction  of 
energy  In  literary  creation  of  the  first 
order,  which  we  cannot  prevent  our- 
selves from  recognizing  as  a  feature  of 
to-day,  will  be  followed  by  a  still  more 
marked  exhaustion  and  fatisrne  before 
the  whole  Romantic  movement,  having 
had  its  century,  is  swept  away  to  make 
room  for  some  wholly  different  mode 
of  literary  expression."  With  the  dla^ 
pasonal  sapience  of  this  remark  one 
can  have  no  quarrel.  Follows  the  com- 
plaint: "It  Is  not  the  large  'returns,' 
the  reverberating  and  unprecedented 
'sales,'  which  proclaim  the  author 
whose  happiness  it  will  be  to  live  in 
the  history  of  his  country's  literature." 
Yet  we  fancy  that  the  days  have  fiown 
when  an  epoch-making  work  could  go* 
unrecognized,  and  that  the  next  master- 
piece may  come  with  just  that  rever* 
beratlon  which  is  often  the  accompani- 
ment, but  never  the  proof,  of  worthless- 
ness— even  as  it  came  to  Byron,  to  Scott 
and  to  Dickens.  When  Mr.  Gosse  adds 
that  "good  and  careful  writing  is  at 
this  moment  little  approved  of,  and  the 
conquering  masses  march  gaily  over  it 
and  leave  It  bleeding,"  he  is  mourning 
with  Hebraic  plcturesqueness  some- 
thing quite  different  from  the  public 
Indifference  to  troe  literature.  The  very 
literature  for  which  Mr.  Gosse  waits 
and  watches  will  probably  not  be 
hailed  for  its  "good  and  careful  writ- 
ing." The  conquered  (not  conquering) 
masses  will  march  over  its  style  with 
heedless  feet,  but  they  will  receive  its 
matter  like  young  lions  who  have 
lacked  and  suffered  hunger. 


THE  IMPEIMERIE  NATIONALE. 


The  forthcoming  demolition  of  tliis 
historic  institution  in  the  Rue  Vielle- 
du-Temple,  Paris,  ought     not  to  pass 
unnoticed  In  an  English  literary  jour- 
naL     We  have  nothing  of  the  same 
kind  in  London,  though  possibly  the 
Clarendon    Press    at    Oxford    comes 
nearest  to  it,  in  some  few  respects.  The 
history  of  the  Imprimerie  Nationale  is 
long  and  interesting.     It  was  founded 
by  Francois  I.,  who  appointed  Oonrad 
N6obar  the  official  printer  of  books  in 
Greek;  in    1539    Robert    Estienne   be- 
came the  king's  printer  of  Latin  and 
Hebrew.     They  were,  perhaps,  rather 
printers  to  the  king  as  distinguished 
from  the  heads  of  a  royal  printing  es- 
tablishment    Louis   XIII.    introduced 
a  printing  office  into  the  Louvre,  and 
it  is  to  him,  perhaps,  rather  than  to 
Francois  I.,  that  the  French  national 
printing  establishment  is  due.    During 
the   Revolution     the   word     "Royale" 
was  changed  into  "R^publique,**   and 
the  business  was  transferred  first  to 
the  Hotel  Beaujon,  then  to  the    HOtel 
PenthK^vre,   and  then  in  1808  to  the 
present  building,  which  was  erected  in 
1712  by  Armand  Oaston,  Cardinal  de 
Rohan,     Bishop   of     Strasbourg,   who 
achieved   a   second   distinction  in  be- 
coming a  member  of     the  Acad6mie 
Frnncaise   without  having     published 
aoiything.     Later  on  another  cardinal 
of    the    same     family,     Louis    Ren^ 
Prince    de     Rohan-Gu6mdn6,     resided 
here,  and    it  was    this    unscrupulous 
scoundrel  who  forged  the  signature  of 
the  queen,  and  thus  started  the  affair 
of  the  diamond  necklace.     For  many 
reasons  the  disappearance  of    the  na- 
tional printing  house  will  not  be  re- 
gretted, above  all  from  its  insanitary 
state:  it  has  become  almost  a  plague- 
spot,  not  onJy  to  those  who  work  in  it 
(some   1,500   in   number),  but  also  to 


those  who  live  in  the  immediate  quar- 
ter. The  old  building  is  to  be  pulled 
down,  the  space  which  it  occupies  will 
be  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  city  at 
large,  and  the  new  printing  offices  will 
be  at  Crenelle. 

The  literary  associations  of  the 
Hotel  de  Rohan  would  fill  a  large  vol- 
ume. As  a  printing  establishment  it 
has  been  described  by  a  Frenchman 
as  the  first  in  the  world,  al- 
though by  "monde**  a  Frenchman 
should  be  interpreted  as  meaning 
France.  It  claims  to  contain  founts  of 
at  least  158  different  Oriental  lan- 
guages or  dialects.  When  Pope  Pius 
VII.  visited  the  printing  office  the 
Lord's  Prayer  was  printed  and  pre- 
sented to  him  in  150  languages,  a  truly 
wonderful  achievement  at  that  time; 
but  in  1891  an  English  firm  of  print- 
ers, Messrs  Gilbert  &  Rivingrton,  pro- 
duced a  volume  with  the  Lord's  Prayer 
in  300  languages.  The  typographi- 
cal curiosities  in  the  building  are  nat- 
urally of  a  very  varied  and  interesting 
nature;  selections  have  been  frequent- 
ly lent  for  public  exhibition,  as  at  the 
great  show  of  two  years  ago.  One 
of  the  most  interesting  is  the  set  of 
matrices  of  Greek  characters,  known 
as  the  "Grec  du  Roi,"  engraved  by  or- 
der of  Francois  I.,  and  "so  perfect  In 
form  that  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge applied  for  a  fount  of  them  in 
1692." 

The  Imprimerie  Nationale  has  dur- 
ing the  last  260  years  produced  some 
of  the  most  splendid  monuments  oC 
typography  since  the  introduction  of 
printing.  Its  two  editions  of  the  "Imi- 
tation de  J^us  Christ"  are  triumphs: 
with  the  beautiful  folio  of  1640,  pra 
duced  under  the  patronage  of  Cardinal 
Richelieu,  the  Imprimerie  Royale 
proper  made  an   excellent  start;  but 
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this  was  improved  upon  in  1855,  wlien 
the  Imprlmerie  Imperiale  produced  an 
edition  to  celebrate  the  great  exhibi- 
tio(n  of  that  year.  Magnificently  print- 
ed, with  elaborate  borders  and  initial 
letters  exquisitely  illuminated  in  gold 
and  colors,  it  remains  one  of  the  most 
perfect  books  of  the  last  half-century. 
Only  103  copies  were  printed,  at  a 
cost,  it  is  said,  of  1,500,000  francs 
or  about  £582  10s.  per  copy.  At  one 
time  it  sold  readily  at  £100  and  up- 
wards, but  its  value  to-day  In  England 
is  not  much  more  than  a  twelfth  of 
that  amount 

Following  the  earlier  edition  of  the 
''Imitation*'  came  the  equally  beauti- 
ful edition  of  Virgil,  1641,  in  folio, 
sought  after  as  a  specimen  of  typog- 
raphy; Horace,  Juvenal,  Persius, 
and  Terence  were  issued  from  the 
same  press,  and  have  also  dropped  in 
commercial  value— "lis  6taient  beau- 
coup  plus  chers  autrefois,"  laments 
Brunet  Two  editions  of  the  Latin 
Bible  were  produced:  one  in  eight  vol- 
umes, folio,  in  1642,  and  the  other  in 
two  volumes,  quarto,  in  1653.  The  edi- 
tion in  thirty-seven  volumes,  folio,  of 

The  Atheoaeain. 


the  "Gonciliorum  Omnium  Generalium 
et  Provin^ialium  Collectio  Regia"  ap- 
peared in  1644;  and  an  edition  of  the 
'^Metamorphoses''  of  Ovid,  with  lllus^ 
trations  by  Le  Olerc,  F.  Chauveau^ 
and  J.  Le  Pautre,  in  1676.  These  are 
a  few  of  the  more  important  books  is- 
sued during  the  first  half-century  of 
the  existence  of  the  Imprlmerie  Na- 
tionale  as  a  Government  institution. 
Under  the  Revolution  it  published  the 
"Collection  G6n6rale  des  Lois,  Procla- 
mations, Instructions  et  autres  Actes 
du  Pouvoir  Bx6cutif,**  in  eighteem  vol- 
umes, quarto,  and  generally  known  in 
France  as  the  "Collection  du  Louvre." 
Its  more  recent  books  include  "Le 
Livre  des  Rois";  the  "Bhagavata"; 
"Les  Monuments  de  Nlndve";  the 
"Commentaires  de  Odsar,"  produced 
on  the  occasion  of  the  Exposition  of 
1867;  the  Molidre  to  signalize  that  of 
1878;  Michelet's  "Histoire  de  la  Revo- 
lution," for  the  Exhibition  of  eleven 
years  later;  the  "Corpus  Inscriptionum 
Semiticarum";  and  last,  but  by  no 
means  least,  the  sumptuous  "Histoire 
de  rimprimerle  en  France." 

TF.  Roberts, 
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Mrs.  Humphrey  Ward  is  going  to  lec- 
ture in  Glasgow  next  January. 

It  is  announced  that  General  De  Wet 
has  nearly  finished  his  book  on  the 
Boer  War.  Generals  Botha  and  Delarey 
will  furnish  a  preface  for  it. 

With  reference  to  the  mention  of  his 
name  which  is  made  in  Mr.  Leslie 
Stephen's  "George  Eliot,'  Mr.  Frederic 
Harrison  says  that  although  he  sug- 


gested the  legal  scheme  in  "Felix  Holt" 
he  had  absolutely  nothing  else  to  do 
with  the  book,  and  never  discussed 
with  the  writer  the  characters  or  the 
plot 

"The  Speaker"  in  its  notice  of  Mr. 
Bernard  Capes's  book  "The  Mill  of  Si- 
lence" congratulates  him  on  having 
"not  altogether  forgotten  the  ambitious 
ideals  that  were  evident  in  his  earlier 
works"  and  adds    that  his  style  "has 
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is  rather  amusing,  fii  view  of  tlae  fact 
thut  tlie  book  lu  question  really  is  one 
0f  Mr,  Capes* 8  earlier  stories,  wMcb 
ttas  been  republisbe^  without  his  con- 
sent and  against  his  vehement  protest 

*'The  Concise  Standard  Dictionary*' 
ig  the  latest  and  one  of  tlie  most  ser- 
viceable forms  given  to  the  monn- 
mental  and  invaluable  dictionary 
which,  In  one  form  or  another,  ought 
to  be  in  every  well -furnished  library 
and  within  the  reach  of  all  intelligent 
wrlteri  and  readers.  This  Is  a  compact 
and  clearly-printed  book  of  less  than 
fixe  hundred  pages,  which  gives  the 
orthogmphy,  pronunciation  and  mean- 
ing of  about  28,000  words.  For  quick 
reference  and  convenient  use  there 
could  scarcely  be  anything  better.  Thje 
Funk  ^  Wagnaila  Co. 

American  journalists  can  scarcely 
fall  to  envy  their  Danish  brethren 
when  they  learn  that  a  dally  paper  in 
Copenhagen  stopped  publication  from 
June  to  September  this  year  to  enable 
its  staff  to  enjoy  a  long  summer  holi- 
day. The  proceeding  so  commended  it- 
self to  Mr,  Punch  that  be  sang  about  It 
aft4?r  tills  fashion,  under  the  title  *"The 
Princes  of  Denmark*': 

U  tollers  of  Fleet  Street*  who  painfully 
write 

Through  tlie  linferlng  hours  of  the  long 
stuffy  night, 

Which  throbs  at  each  quarter  as  time's 
laggard  Might 
The  echoing  strokes  of  Elg  Ben  mark, 

Ah,  think  of  your  brothers  across  the 
North  Sea 

As  idle  and  cool  as  a  mortal  can  be, 

And    I    make    little    doubt   you    will 
warmly  agree 
They  manage  things  better  In  Den- 
mark. 

The  British  Academy  to  which  King 
Edward  recently  granted  a  charter 
bears  an    unfortunate  name    since  it 


Academy  which  actually  does  not  exist 
Membership  lu  the  British  Acudemy 
doea  not  imply  distinction  in  the  world 
of  letters  as  tu  the  case  of  the  French 
group  of  '*Forty  Immortals."  The 
British  Association  is  simply  a  society 
of  learned  men  formed  for  the  promo- 
tion of  historical  J  pliHosophieal  and 
philological  studies.  Three  of  the  sign- 
ers to  the  petition  asking  for  the  cbar* 
ter,  published  last  January— Lord  Ac- 
ton, Mr.  S.  R.  Gardiner  and  the  Ea?, 
A.  B.  Davidson— have  since  died.  The 
forty -nine  distinguished  men  who  are 
the  arst  Fellows  of  the  British  Acad- 
emy are  as  follows:— 

The  Earl  of  Rosebery,  Viscount  DO- 
lon.  Lord  Eeay,  Mr  Arthur  Balfour,  Mr. 
John  Morley,  Mr,  James  Bryce,  Mr, 
Lecky,  Sir  William  Anson.  Sir  Freder* 
Ick  Pollock,  Sir  Edward  Maunde 
Thompson,  Sir  Henry  Churchill  Max- 
well-Lyte»  Sir  Courtenay  Dbert,  Sir 
Richsni  Jebb,  Dr.  Monro,  Dr,  A,  W- 
Ward,  Dr.  Edward  Catrd,  Dr.  H.  F. 
Pelham,  Dr,  John  Ehys,  Rev.  George 
Salmon,  Fmf,  J.  B,  Bury,  Prof.  S,  H, 
^Butelier.  Prof,  Ingram  By  water.  Prof, 
E.  B-  Oolwell,  Rev.  Wtlllam  Cunning- 
ham, Prof,  Rhys  Davids,  Prof,  Albert 
Dicey,  Rev,  Canon  S.  R.  Driver,  Prof, 
Robinson  Ellis,  Mr.  Arthur  John  Bvans, 
Rev.  A.  M.  Fairbalrn,  Rev,  Robert 
Flint,  Mr.  J,  G.  Frazer,  Mr,  Israel  Gol- 
lancss,  Mr,  Thomas  Hodgkln^  Mr*  S,  H, 
Hodgson,  Frof,  T.  E.  Holland*  Prof.  F, 
W.  Maitland,  Prof,  Alfred  MafEhaU« 
Rev,  J.  E,  B,  Mayor,  Dr,  J.  A.  H.  Mur- 
ray, Prof.  W,  M  Ramsey,  Rev,  Canon 
WUllam  Sauday,  Kev,  W,  W.  Skeat^ 
Mr,  Leslie  Stephen,  Mn  Whitley  Stokee^ 
Rev,  H.  B.  Swete,  Rev,  H*  F,  Tozer, 
Prof.  Robert  Yelverton  Tyrrell,  Prof. 
James  Ward. 

Apropos  of  the  announcemeiit  of  a 
new  volume  of  essays  by  Mr.  Austin 
Dobson  "The  Academy"  recalls  a  long 
list  of  his  previous  prose  writings 
which  will  surprise  readers  who  think 
of  Mr.  Dobson  chiefly  as  a  vnriter  of 
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igraceful  verse.  No  one,  says  **The 
Academy*'  needs  to  be  reminded  of  his 
two  volumes  of  EighteentK-Ceniury  Vign- 
ettes, or  of  his  recent  work,  A  Paladin 
of  Philanthropy  and  Other  Papers  (1899). 
It  is,  too,  scarcely  ten  years  since  the 
■second  edition  of  his  Four  Frenchwomen 
was  issued.  In  the  field  of  biography 
he  has  achieved  admirable  things;  note 
his  Hogarth  in  the  **Great  Artists"  se- 
ries (1879),  and  his  Uogarths  of  1891 
and  1898;  note  his  Fielding  in  the  ''Eng- 
lish Men  of  Letters"  series  (1888),  his 
Bewick  and  hie  Pupils  (1884),  his  Rich- 
ard Steele  in  the  "English  Worthies" 
series  (1885),  his  Goldsmith  in  the 
*'Great  Writers"  series  (1888),  and  his 
Horace  Walpole  (1890  and  1893).  That 
he  Is  the  author  of  the  Civil  Service 
Handbook  of  English  Literature  (1874 
and  1880,  and  recently  brought  down 
to  date  by  Prof.  Griflln)  is  not,  even 
now,  at  all  universally  known;  and  yet 
how  many  students  have  found  it  of 
great  service  to  them.  Further— apart 
from  the  works  he  has  edited  and  anno- 
tated—Mr. Dobson  has  helped  to  popu- 
larize literary  and  pictorial  art  by  the 
Introductions  he  has  penned  for  works 
by  Addison,  Jane  Austen,  Beaumar- 
<ihais,  Boswell,  Defoe,  Fielding,  Gay, 
Goldsmith,  Herrlck,  Hood,  Prior, 
Charles  Reade,  and  Steele,  Bewick,  Al- 
bert Durer  and  Holbein." 

In  some  remarks  in  "Longman's" 
based  in  part  upon  Mr.  Sidney  Low's 
suggestion.  In  the  article  on  'The  Ple- 
thora of  Poets"  recently  printed  In  this 
magazine,  that  music  has  eclipsed 
poetry,  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  discusses  the 


question  why  so  much  poetry  is  writ- 
ten nowadays  and  why  so  little  of  it  is 
read.     He  says: 

But  music  has  always    been  more 
popular  than  poetry,  ever  shice  English 
verse    and    English    music    were    di- 
vorced.    Words   for    songs    now   are 
trash,  or  In  foreign  tongues,  or  are  so 
sung  that  you  no  more  hear  the  sense 
of  them  than  you  pick  up  the  meaning 
of  Latin  prayers  when  chanted.    More- 
ever,  music  and  poetry  are  as  antago- 
nistic as  mathematics  or  science  and 
the    classics.         There    are,     Indeed, 
"double  firsts,"  happy  pec^le  who  can 
take    pleasure    both    In    music    and 
poetry.     Mr.  Browning  was  one;  Mr. 
Bridges  Is  another.     But,  as  a  rule, 
poets  and  lovers  of  poetry  rather  hate 
music  than  otherwise,  and  lovers  of 
music  are  indifferent  to  poetry.    "Mu- 
sic is  the  most  expensive  of  noises," 
said  Theophlle  0«utier;   Dr.   Johnson 
could  not  abide  It;  Scott  liked  a  "lilt," 
an  oratorio  would  have  sent  him  to 
sleep;  and  though  Shelley  wrote  charm- 
ingly about  music,  he  had  no  turn  for 
that  art    The  people  to  whom  scien- 
tific  music  appeals   vastly  exceed   in 
number  those  who  care  for  verse.  They 
pay  for  seats  at  concerts;  they  grudge 
the  same  price  for  a  book  of  the  verse 
of  to-day.    There  Is  no  competition  In 
their  minds.    They  vrant  music;  poetry, 
of  to-day,  they   do   not  want,    except 
that  of  Mr.  Phillips  and  Mr.  KipUng. 
We  pipe  unto  them  (not  that  I  person- 
ally pipe  any  longer),  but  they  do  not 
pay  for  our  sweet  pipings.    Why  not? 
Because,  I  fear,  the  piping  is  not  good 
enough!     Even  if  it  were  good,   not 
many  people  care  for  poetry;  if  they 
do  care,  they  have  an   inexhaustible 
body  of  the  poetry  of  the  past 

"Dead  men  outslng  and  outlove  us." 

That  Is  truth. 
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HaJf  Oetober,  all  September, 
Half  of  August:  jou  remember 
Wlmt  a  time  for  you  and  me, 
golUng  on  the  Hebrid  eea; 
Salllug  on  from  Isle  to  isie, 
Tlirc^ding  strait  and  narrow  kyle, 
Spying:  o'er  the  op*->ii  main 
Severed  sjnmmlte  link  a^'uSu; 
Pleased  to  watch  the  waters  Bleep 
Round  lona^  green  and  deep; 
Pleased  to  watch  tlie  waters  roar, 
Lashed  on  Seavalg*s  iron  shore. 

Fleaiaiit  summer  scenes  like  the&e, 
Bowers  of  the  Hesperides, 
On  the  sense  return  again 
Through  tlie  fog  and  London  ratn. 
Dearest,  were  it  welJ  that  we, 
Hand  in  hand,  light-heartedly^ 
Uniiulng  to  a  i)rosperouB  gale, 
Roujid  the  west  should  ever  sail? 
Pushing  our  adventurous  bark 
Far  from  *'Rontn*s  mountains  dark;" 
Far  beyond  the  racing  seas 
That  vex  the  Outer  Hebrtdefi; 
Far  beyond  the  frown  and  smile 
Of  St  Kllda'a  cliangeful  isle; 
Till  on  our  astoMsJied  eyes 
Strange  new  Hebrldea  arise. 

J,  E.  Jf . 


BREVITY. 

Windows  in  heaven,  lakes  in  transpar- 
ency; 
Bi-e's  waulog  hour,  of  light  not  all 

undrest; 
The  distant  rivers'  mimicry  of  rest; 
Gleams  for  a  moment  given  to  the  aea; 
The  passing  face  that  snares  thee  inno- 
cently; 
Unbidden  tears;  proud  sob  with  pride 

represt; 
Unlooked   for   look   of   Love;   these 
bring  Life  xest 
Savory  with  the  salt  of  brevity. 
Briefness  of  life  doth  life  to  Life  en- 
dear; 
One  mortal  heart  for  all  the  Gods 

hath  room; 
Restriction  moulds  and  rolls  the  suns 
aright; 
By      circumspection      of      compacted 
sphere 
Welding  to  orbs  that  kindle  and  il- 
lume, 
The  beamless  dust  of  spaces  infinite. 
Richard  Oamett. 


Oh:  Sorrow,  Sorrow^  soarce  I  knew 

Tour  name  when,  shaking  down  the 
may 
In  sport,  a  little  child,  I  grew! 

Afraid  to  flojd  you  at  my  play. 
I  heard  it  ere  1  looked  at  you; 

You  sang  it  softly  as  you  came 
Bringing  your  Uttle  botighs  of  yew 

To  fling  across  my  gayest  game. 

Oh!  Sorrow,  Sorrow,  was  I  fair 

That  when  I  decked  me  for  a  brtde^ 
You  met  me  stepping  down  the  stair 

And  led  me  from  my  lover* b  sideV 
Was  I  so  dear  you  could  not  spare 

The  maid  to  love,  the  child  to  play. 
But  coming  always  unaware, 

Must  bid  and  beckon  me  awayl 

Oh!  Sorrow,  Sorrow,  is  my  bed 

So  wide  and  warm  that  you  must  ll*^ 
Upon  it;  toss  your  weiiry  bead 

And  Btir  my  slumber  with  your  sigh? 
I  left  my  love  at  your  behest, 

I  waved  your  little  boughs  of  yew* 
But  SoiTOw,  Sorrow,  let  me  rest* 

For  oh  I  I  cannot  sleep  with  joul 

Charloite  M,  Mm^, 

Temple  Bir. 

AT  THE    PLAY- 

As  In  a  theatre  the  amused  sense 
Beholds    the    sti-ange    vlclssitiide&   of 

things, 
Young    Damon's    loves,    the    fates    of 

clowns  and  klngs^ 
And  all   the   motley  of  the  gay  pre- 
tence- 
Beholds,  and  on  an  acme  of  suspense 
Stands  vibrant  till   the  curtain   falli^ 

door  swings, 
Lights  gutter,  and  the  weary  mununc^ 

ings 
Of   o'er-watched    varleta   Intimate    urn 

thence: 
Even  so  we  gsse  not  on  the  things  that 

are. 
Nor  aught  behold  but  what  Is  adum* 

brate. 
The  show  is  specious,  and  we  laagl> 

and  weep 
At  what  is  only  meant  spectacular; 
And  when  the  curtain  falls,  we  may 

not  wait: 
Death  takes  the  lights,  and  we  go  home 

to  sleep. 

T.  E.  Brotcn, 


THE  UViNG  AGE: 

(FOVHDBO  BT  E.  LXTTBLL  UT  1844.) 

•Vo"s?.?vi"     ^c^-  je?*-  SEPT.  27, 1902.     ^-cjSiSSc??:' 


HISTORY  AT  VERSAILLES.* 


The  laudable  practice  has  long  pre- 
vailed among  us  of  sending  our  youth 
abroad— to  England  or  to  Germany— 
that  they  may  become  familiar  with 
the  language,  the  spirit,  and  the  private 
life  of  f<H%ign  peoples.  It  is  a  wise 
measure,  but  since  our  young  people 
are,  after  all,  young  French  people,  it 
seems  equally  desirable  that  they 
should  know  something  about  their 
own  antecedents,  and  it  might  be 
equally  advantageous  to  them  occasion- 
ally to  make  a  sojourn  In  their  own 
past,  so  to  speak;  that  is  to  say,  in  some 
place  where  the  old  French  society  is 
as  much  a  living  and  speaking  presence 
as  English  society  at  London  or  Ger- 
man at  Berlin.  There  is  such  a  place, 
and  its  name  is  Versailles. 

What  do  the  young  graduates  of  our 
colleges  really  know  of  that  history 
which,  for  all  the  revolutions  that  have 
come  and  gone,  is  bound  to  exert  so 
great  a  pressure  on  their  ideas  and  ac- 
tions? What  do  they  know  even  of  its 
later  chapters,  the  tale  of  those  two 
centuries— the  seventeenth  and  the 
eighteenth— which  gave  shape  to  the 
figure  of  France  when  she  stood  at  the 
summit  of  civilization?  Hampered  by 
the  programmes  of  the  Encyclopedists, 
•  Tzmiuilated  tat  The  LlTing  Ace. 


that  history  shows  the  student  its  ouf^ 
line  only— the  bald  anatomy  of  a  skele- 
ton.  How  is  he  to  learn  to  know  and 
love  the  enslaving  mistress  that  same 
history  becomes  when  it  starts  into 
prodigious  life,  seizes  on  the  imagina- 
tion, and  finds  its  way  through  tlie 
senses  to  the  soul,  which  it  alternately 
bathes  in  enchantment  and  thrills  with 
terror? 

A  stay  of  some  weeks  at  Versailles 
will  afford  this  Immediate  contact  with 
the  past:  and  neither  lectures  by  the 
most  learned  of  professors  nor  patient 
researches  amid  the  dust  of  libraries 
and  archives,  are  any  more  to  be  com- 
pared with  it,  than  is  the  abstract 
study  of  antiquity  to  a  tour  in  Greece, 
or  a  season  at  Rome.  Here,  and  here 
only,  we  breathe  the  very  air  of  old 
France,  and  have  constant  Intercourse 
with  those  who  made  it  what  it  was. 
Everything  repeats  the  story— the  mar- 
bles, the  trees,  the  fountains,  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  furniture  in  those 
halls  which  were  the  laboratories  of 
the  old  regime,  the  speaking  counte- 
nances of  that  illustrious  throng  whose 
daily  habits  have  been  caught  and 
fixed  by  the  hand  of  painter  or  sculp- 
tor. Here,  history  is  what  Michelet 
would  have  had  It— a  perpetual  resur- 
rection; and  all  the  more  complete 
from  the  fact  that  in  this  place  we  find 
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conditione  as  Is  hardly  to  be  met  irlth 
elsewhere. 

By  a  apeclea  of  tneonsisteoey  which 
baa  coit  na  ilear,  Versailles  baa  re- 
nmined,  for  the  last  hundred  aud 
twenty  years,  the  brain  In  wMeh  were 
t)iiee  concentrated  the  forces  of  ti  great 
nation,  **L*&tat  c'eit  mol"  was  the  die- 
tuTO  of  its  founder,  and  France,  conse- 
tjuenUy,  resolved  itself  into  Ms  Ter- 
Bailies.  The  bygone  life  of  the  place 
was  abruptly  arrested,  and  has  neTcr 
l>een  replaced  by  any  other.  Wliat  si* 
lence,  after  all  tlie  din!  The  life  of 
to-day  retires  and  forms  a  respectful 
vacuum  around  tbls  Pompeii.  There 
is  nothing  here  to  disturb  the  raiser  of 
:ghosts;  uo  lowd  summons  of  the  pres- 
ent withdraws  him  from  those  ages 
with  which  he  so  easily  makes  himself 
contenirorary-  As  he  roams  tJie  gal- 
leries and  gardens^  giying  ear  to  the 
long  narratlTe  of  some  one  of  their 
bahltufis,— Saiut-Bimon  or  Daiigeau,  de 
Luyues  or  d'Aregenson,— the  society 
tt*  which  these  witnesses  introduce  him 
becomes  the  only  real  one.  The  true 
shades  are  the  occasional  apparitions 
of  tboae  who  bring  with  them  a  faint 
echo  of  the  events  of  the  day.  The 
living  population  of  tlils  charmed  soil* 
tude  consists  of  tiiose  who  go  through 
their  stately  evolutions  inside  the  jytxl- 
ace,  where  we  hear  their  accents  and 
rub  elbows  with  them  perpetually. 

In  this  society,  as  ui  every  other,  a 
certain  Initiation  is  necessniT;  it  takes 
a  little  tJme  and  a  little  practice  to  en- 
joy it  thorouffhly.  The  linrried  tourist 
who  passes  an  afternoon  at  Versailles 
gets  no  notion  of  It;  all  that  he  carries 
away  is  a  fi'igld  and  Incorrect  idea  of 
what  lie  supposes  to  be  the  palace  of 
Louis  XIV-  Now  this  palace  was  al- 
ways in  process  of  construction.  Louis 
XIV  himself  remodelled  it  three  times, 
and  his  successors  modified  the  whole 
interior  from  base  to  summit  It  is  Im- 
possible accurately  to     locate  and  ar- 


orable  scenes  that  have  been  enacted 
beret  without  thoroughly  understand- 
iB^  the  mechanics  of  the  place;  and 
these  were  varied  to  suit  the  manifold 
changes  in  the  style  of  decoration  In- 
troduced under  each  new  rggime  ac- 
cording to  the  fancy  of  princes,  favor- 
ites and  arcMtects.  It  is  also  nec^sary 
to  disentangle  and  classic  the  con- 
fused mass  of  porixaits  and  statues, 
eliminate  the  Intruders^  identify  the 
personages  of  real  Interest  and  restore 
each  one  of  these  last  to  its  proper 
place,  group  and  period. 

In  the  course  of  these  ever  fruitful 
researches,  one  is  alternately  tempted 
to  bless  and  to  curse  the  memoiy  of 
King  Louis  XIV,  It  fs  to  him  that  we 
owe  the  preservation  of  this  great  na* 
tional  patrimony.  It  was  he  who  made 
it  a  museum,  sacred  to  all  that  Is  most 
glorious  in  Fmnce:  an  efficient  ae^s, 
which  has  sufficed  to  preserve  the  eha* 
teau  from  abandonment  and  ruin,  from 
the  accidents  of  revolution,  and  the  jM 
more  fearful  scourge  of  administmtive 
vandalism.  The  works  carried  on  under 
lU>nls  Philippe  were,  however,  ehamc- 
terlzed  by  the  Ignorance  and  bad  taste 
of  that  epoch,  The  masons  destroyed 
marvels  of  decorative  style.  complPt**iy 
ruining  some  apartments,  among  oth- 
ers, those  of  Mme.  de  Malntenon;  and 
the  palace  was  crammed  with  a  mass 
of  pseudo-historic  bdc^a^brae,  tncltid- 
ing  busts  and  portraits  which  bad  no 
business  there.  The  soundest  eruditioil 
and  the  most  unerring  taste  are,  at 
present  being  employed  to  remedy,  nm 
far  as  may  be,  these  initial  mistakes. 
Colbert  and  Mansard  still  watch  over 
the  palace  of  Versailles,  and  might 
themselves  have  appointed  the  superin- 
tendent of  works  who  is  re  animatlnif 
their  great  creation  with  a  sane  and 
orderiy  life*  The  present  Conservator, 
M.  de  Nolhac,  is  transforming  a  cold 
and  chaotic  museum  into  a  dwelling 
peacefully  occupied  by  its  le^tim^te 
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masters.  He  restores  the  old  inhabi- 
tauts  in  efBgy— to  their  respective 
apartments,  reproducing  their  former 
way  of  life,  amid  their  familiar  furnish- 
ings and  their  customary  society.  This 
method  is  being  carried  out  wherever 
there  are  no  insurmountable  obstacles, 
from  the  ground  floor  to  the  remotest 
chambers.  When  the  work  is  complete, 
the  portions  of  the  chateau  in  question 
will  afford  an  incomparable  series  of 
illustrations  to  the  books  which  tell  the 
story  of  the  French  monarchy  from 
Louis  XIV  to  the  great  Revolution. 
They  will  themselves  constitute  a  vol- 
ume, with  a  commentary  by  the  very 
characters  of  which  it  treats,  taking 
light  from  their  eyes  and  tone  from 
their  lips. 

This  great  work  of  restoration  is 
most  advanced  in  those  rooms  on  the 
ground-floor  which  are  called  the  Halls 
of  the  Marshals.  They  were  formerly 
given  over  to  more  or  less  imaginary 
representations  of  all  the  warriors- 
Constables,  Marshals  and  Admirals— 
who  have  borne  the  haton,  Sunday  vis- 
itors used  to  make  the  tour  of  the  prin- 
cipal rooms  in  the  main  central  build- 
ing, gaping  at  a  long  line  of  apocryphal 
portraits  and  mediocre  copies.  For  the 
sake  of  framing  them  in  panels  the 
most  beautiful  wood-work  of  the  best 
Louis  Quinze  period  had  been  ruth- 
lessly sacriflced;  and  these  deplorable 
celebrities  continue  to  occupy,  though 
they  will  presently  vacate,  the  rooms 
along  the  north,  and  at  the  northeast 
angle,  which  were  formerly  bath-rooms, 
and  the  private  apartments  of  Mme.  de 
Montespan,  Mme.  de  Pompadour,  and 
Mesdames  Cadettes,  the  daughters  of 
Ix>uis  XV. 

The  Marshals  have  evacuated 
the  other  half  of  the  ground-floor, 
which  has  already  been  completely  re- 
stored and  furnished,  after  the  new 
plan,  as  far  as  the  Gallery  of  Louis 
XIII.  We  are  now  In  the  apartment 
of  the  Dauphin,  of   which  the  rooms 


look    south  and  west  over  the    great 
water-works. 

This  apartment  was  originally  deco- 
rated with  the  utmost  magnificence  for 
the  great  Dauphin.    There  was  an  im- 
mense accumulation  of  art  treasures  in 
the  cabinet  of  the  suite,  which  had  a 
ceiling    painted    by    Mignard.      Louis 
XIV  showed  the  apartment  of  his  son 
to  James  II  as  one  of  the  marvels  of 
the  palace.    A  small  picture  of  the  in- 
terior,—a  very  rare  document  from  a 
period  when  that  kind  of  painting  was 
held  in  but  slight  esteem— has  fortu- 
nately come  down  to  us;  and  there  we 
may  see  the  King  and  Monseigneur  in 
their  famous  cabinet,  exactly  as  it  was 
when  F61ibien  described  it  as  "an  ex- 
quisite mass  of  everything  most  rare, 
desirable  and  precious."     There  were 
pictures  by  the  best  masters,  bronzes, 
porcelains,  medals.     AU  this  magnifi- 
cence   has  disappeared,  having    been 
removed    in  the    next    generation,  to 
make  way  for  a  decoration  more  in  ac- 
cordance with    the  taste  of    the  new 
reign.    But  in  spite  of  the  devastation 
committed  by  the     Marshals,  a  great 
part  of  this  later  ornamentation  still 
remains.    The  decorators  of  1747,  Ver- 
berckt    and  his    rivals,  outdid    them- 
selves in  the  troops  of  children  and  all 
sorts  of  living  creatures  who  gambol 
along  the  cornices,  and  the  wood-carv- 
ing lavished  on  the  embrasures  of  the 
windows.     The  mantelpieces,  consoles 
and  clocks  belong  to  the  latter  half  of 
the  eighteenth    century,  and  some  of 
them  may  confidently  be  attributed  to 
the  brothers  Gaflieri.  But  these  beaute- 
ous wainscotings  are,  above  all  things, 
rich   in  memories.     They   surrounded 
successively,  the  great     Dauphin,  the 
Due  de  Bourgogne,  the  Duchesse  de 
Berry,  the  Regent,  the  Dauphin  son  of 
Louis  XV,  and  his  second  wife  Marla- 
Josepha     of     Saxony.      Louis     XVI, 
Louis  XVIII,  and  Charles  X  were  all 
bom  here.  Here  the  Dauphiness  Marie- 
Antoinette  made    the  ominous  begln- 
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hence  to  the  Queen's  apartments,  the 

Count  and  Countess  de  Provence  tak- 
ing her  place.    Here  were  brought  up 

those  Children  of    France,  who  were 
presently  to  he    known  as  the    Capet 

children  and  lodged  in  the  Temple. 

The  penates  of  all  these  old  inhabi- 
tants have  been  restored  to  their 
shrines,  along  with  a  Judicious  selec- 
tion of  their  contemporaries— not  too 
many  of  these  last,  but  only  Just 
enough  to  enliven,  without  encumber- 
ing, a  princely  salon  where  the  talk  is 
free.  We  will  stay  our  steps  for  a  little 
in  this  suite  of  rooms  which  will  afford 
us  a  brief  historic  panorama  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 

It  has  hardly  begun,  in  the  first  room 
we  enter,  which  still  breathes  the  maj- 
esty and  gravity  of  the  preceding 
age.  Chronology  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding, the  era  of  the  Orand 
Manarque  is  living  yet,  imposing,  along 
with  its  antiquated  customs,  a  certain 
check  upon  the  young  rascal  of 
a  new  century— who  will  soon  es- 
cape its  tutelage.  Most  of  the 
personages  here  present  have  sat  to 
Rigaud-^nd  what  a  contrast  they 
offer  to  their  successors!  The  Juxtapo- 
sition imparts  an  added  gloom  and  so- 
lemnity to  the  manner  of  that  master. 
There  is  an  indescribable  crepuscular 
quality  about  the  portraits  which  make 
this  hall  so  serious  and  so  imposing:  a 
reflected  light,  like  that  of  the  last  rays 
of  the  setting  sun,  which  linger  so  long, 
at  the  end  of  a  fine  day,  and  play  so 
mysteriously  over  the  high  windows  of 
the  palace  fagades.  They  no  longer 
seem  to  radiate  from  one  point  of  the 
horizon  but  the  ancient  crystals  in  the 
CHUerie  des  Olaces  retain  and  fling  them 
back  upon  the  level  water-basins  out- 
side, which  kindle  into  a  semblance  of 
dawn  amid  the  falling  night  With  the 
faces  of  the  survivors  of  the  Orand 
Sitde  depicted  here,  it  is  exactly  the 
same. 

Is  that  the  King    enthroned  in  the 


but  it  Is  his  very  image— the  famous 
courtier  who  systematically  models 
himself  upon  his  monarch,  the  Marquis 
de  Dangeau.  He  is  like  Louis,  but 
looks  even  more  sumptuous  and  self- 
satlsfled,  in  the  magniflcent  mantle  of 
his  order.  Under  the  brocaded  stuff 
of  his  robe,  with  its  gold-embroidered 
fleurs-de-lys,  we  divine  a  flgure  that 
struts  and  swells  and  strives  to  equal 
its  master  in  grandeur.  Can  La  Fon- 
taine have  been  thinking  of  Dangeau, 
when  he  wrote  his  fable  of  the  Frog? 
This  happy  comedian  treads  on  air.  He 
knows  that  his  is  the  supreme  gift  of 
good  luck— which  he  would  rather  have 
than  all  the  wit  of  a  S6vign6.  *'I  be- 
held Dangeau's  performances,"  says 
the  Marquise,  "and  thought  what  fools 
we  all  are  in  comparison  with  him." 
How  condescendingly  he  looks  down 
upon  his  neighbor—that  poor  fool  of  a 
Boileau! 

The  great  satirist  has  outlived  all 
his  friends  and,  pen  in  hand,  he  con- 
tinues to  hold  sway.  His  features  are 
all  alive,  and  sparkle  with  fire  and  acu- 
men. He  seems,  Indeed,  precisely  the 
careless,  open,  easy-going  sort  of  man 
he  describes  himself  in  his  letter  to 
Selgnelay.  He  can  repeat  the  descrip- 
tion if  he  will,  for  the  frames  of  their 
portraits  touch.  The  heir  of  Colbert 
looks  a  most  attractive  creature.  As 
the  son  of  a  great  man,  he  has  no  need 
to  assert  himself,  but  the  languor  at- 
tending the  disease  of  which  he  is  to 
die,  already  blanches  and  to  some  ex- 
tent saddens  his  delicate  and  regular 
features.  The  only  merry  face  in  the 
whole  assembly  is  that  of  Boileau. 
Who  would  ever  have  Imagined  that 
Nicholas  was  so  Jovial  a  creature?  It 
is  partly,  no  doubt,  that  he  is  satisfied 
with  his  own  portrait  He  has  beeh 
painted  in  his  own  fashion,  by  an  ar- 
tist after  his  own  heart  with  power, 
intelligence  and  truth.  lUgaud  is  at 
his  best  also,  in  the  likenesses  of  those 
clever   fondeura,    the   brothers   Keller. 


fal  paHna  as  their  bronzes,  and  those 
two  noble  artlsana  hold  their  heads 
high  with  pride  in  their  own  splendid 
work.  They  can  see  it  all  about  them 
too,  triumphant  over  time— nymphs, 
with  the  profiles  of  fair  duchesses, 
long4)iearded  river-gods^  outstretched 
beside  the  still  waters,  green  torsos, 
surmounting  the  edges  of  great  basins 
and  reflected  from  the  placid  surface 
within. 

But  where  then  is  the  King?    Here 
—in  the  comer  of  a  little  picture  by 
Coypel,  surrounded  by  Persians.     Le 
Bassa  and  his  acolytes,    prostrate  be- 
fore the  throne,  are  affording    Louis 
XIV  the  last  and  highest  gratification 
which  his  pride  ever  tasted.    It  is  all 
a  bit  of  comedy  designed  by  Pontchar- 
train— An    oriental    tableau    such    as 
would  have  delighted  Molidre.    A  Per- 
sian merchant  had  landed  at  Gharen- 
ton  in  February,    1715  and   Pontchar- 
train,  always  on  the  lookout  for  some- 
thing which  might  tickle  his  master's 
vanity,  conceived  the  idea    of    trans- 
forming the  merchant  into  an  ambassa- 
dor.   Duped  by  his  minister,  the  King 
ordained  that  the  occasion  should  be 
most    magnificent,    and    that    Coypel 
should  be  there  to  paint  it    The  King 
wore  upon  his  coat  crown  diamonds  to 
the  value  of  several    millions.       "He 
fairly  bent  under  their  weight"  says 
one  chronicler,  *'and  he  looked  thin  and 
broken,    and   very   unhappy.  .  .  .  The 
Duchesse   de  Ventadour  stood  at  his 
right  hand,  holding  the  present  King 
In  leading-strings."    And  here  they  all 
are— the  old    man  trying  to    smarten 
himself  up,  the  astonished  baby,  and  all 
the  idlers  of  the  court  bowing  above 
the  turbans  of  the  Orientals.    The  false 
ambassador  had  his  farewell  audience, 
accompanied    by    the    same   pompous 
display,  on  the  13th  of  August,  and  this 
solemn  farce  arranged  for  the  gratifi- 
cation of  the  King's  vanity,  proved  his 
last  public  appearance.  There  is  a  touch 


ture.  Louis  XIV  partook  that  evening 
of  his  last  state-supper,  and  retired  to  a 
bed  from  which  he  never  rose  again. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  he  had  already 
ceased  to  rule  over  that  decadent  circle; 
it  is  the  Lady   toward  whom    all  the 
great  personages  turn,  and  whom  they 
apparently  obey.    Mme.  de  Maintenon 
is  twice  represented  in  this  grand  sa- 
loon which  seems  full  of  her  presence: 
once  as  Santa  Franceses  Bomana,  in  a 
picture  by  Mlgnard;  and  also  in  her 
own  proper  person,  on  a  great  canvas 
by   Ferdinand,   with  her    little    niece 
D'Aubign6    playing  at  her    feet,    and 
the    buidings    of     Saint-Gyr    looming' 
in    the    background.        The    slightly 
bloated  features  show  the  remains  of  a 
beauty  anxiously  preserved;  the  eyes 
have    their    old    keen    and    watchful 
brightness.     The  Lady  is  represented 
as  holding  a  kind  of  court  in  the  room 
just  under  the  cabinet  now  destroyed, 
and   for  thirty   years   the   affairs   of 
France  and  of  Europe  were  there  ar- 
ranged according  to  her  good  pleasure; 
but  this  hall  may  have  held  for  her  a 
yet  more  vivid  reminiscence  of  the  most 
memorable  moment  in  her  career.    Af- 
ter 1669,  the  hall  where  we  mow  see 
the  picture  was  included  in  the  pro- 
visional chapel,  installed  in  the  palace. 
Contemporary  accounts  differ  about  the 
place  and  circumstances  of  the  mar- 
riage, but  there  is  good  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  Mme.  de  Maintenon  was  mar- 
ried here.     Here  she  may  have  knelt 
one  night  beside  Louis  XIV,  before  the 
Pdre  de  la  Chaise,    between    Louvois 
and  Harlay,  and  received  the  benedic- 
tion which  made  her  all  but  Queen  of 
France. 

The  Lady  in  the  picture  seems  to 
meditate.  Is  she  by  chance  thinking 
of  the  great  miracle  of  her  life?  Those 
who  know  her  best  find  no  difliculty  in 
believing  her  sincere  in  the  conviction 
that  the  miracle  was  of  Ood's  work- 
ing, designed  to  rescue  the  King  from 
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fires  of  a  saintly  love  that  voluptuous 
Versailles,  the  birthplace  of  so  many 
gnUty  passions.       As    long  before  as 
.when  King  Louis  XIII  began  to  fre- 
quent his  "darling  Versailles,"  it  was 
to  give  suppers  to  Mile,  de  La  Fayette. 
He  was  trying  to  persuade  the  young 
girl  to  remove  to  a  hunting-seat  of  his 
where  she  "might  be  under  his  imme- 
diate orders  and  live  entirely  for  him," 
and  hither  he  brought  his-  grief  and 
disappointment  when  La  Fayette  took 
refuge  in  a  cloister.    May  19th,    1637. 
Twenty-six  years  later    it    was    love 
again  which  broke  up  the  ground,  lev- 
elled the  hills,  and  installed  groves  and 
fountains  in  order  to  intoxicate  La  Val- 
116re  with  the  pleasures  of  the  Enchant- 
ed Isle:— love  and  wounded  pride,  f<Mr 
the  first  plan  of  the  new  Versailles  was 
drawn  by  an  angry  hand,  after  a  visit 
to  the  too,  too  sumptuous  Fouquet  The 
first  orange-trees  brought  to  Versailles 
—some,  it  may  be,  of    the  same  old 
stocks  which  are  still  to  be  seen  there 
—were  among  the  spoils  wrested  from 
the  unfortunate  minister,  who  was  thus 
made  to  pay  for  the  avenging  palace 
erected    to    eclipse    his    own   insolent 
abode.     And  finally  it  was  love  that 
entrenched  the  monarchy  in  Versailles; 
a  tenacious  and  repentant  love,  cling- 
ing to  the  clandestine  spouse,  and  find- 
ing it  very  comfortable  to  be  definitely 
established  in  these  quarters. 

Does  the  Lady  look  back  over  all  her 
long  past,  from  the  time  when  the 
Widow  Scarron  crept  furtively  into  the 
palace  in  order  to  take  a  humble  part 
in  the  triumph  of  Mme.  de  Montespan, 
celebrated  by  the  dazzling  and  fairy- 
like revels  of  the  nights  of  July,  1668? 
But  no,  she  was  no  dreamer;  she  was  a 
woman  of  action,  a  silent,  patient  force. 
She  is  thinking  about  the  Papal  bull, 
and  Father  Quesnel  and  the  Huguenots., 
Or,  perhaps,  she  is  thinking  of  nothing 
at  all;  it  may  be  that  she  is  merely 
bored,  at  the  side  of  that  royal  lover 


know.    "The  King  became  the  prey  of 
ennui  after  he  lived  with  Mme;de  Main- 
tenon,"  writes  one;  while  she  herself 
lingers,  after  the  King  has  retired  for 
the  night,  to  whisper  to  her  niece  Cay- 
lus,  "I  have  only  time  to  say  that  I 
refflly  cannot  bear  it  any  longer."    En- 
nui and  constraint  fall  upon  the  splen- 
did saloon  from  the  folds  of  that  black 
gown,  freezing  every  countenance  and 
rendering  unspeakably  melancholy  the 
atmosphere  of  that  decadence.     Mme. 
de  Malntenon  tries  to  force  under  her 
stern  yoke  the  children   of    the    new 
century,  but  they  refuse  to  bow.    There 
is  a  shameless  creature  mocking  at  her, 
not  two  feet  away.    Look  at  that  thick- 
lipped  little  lady  beside  her,  clad  in  a 
sort  of  conventual  dressing-gown,  with 
the  nun's  white    bandage    across  her 
forehead,  as  though  out  of  compliment 
to  her  redoubtable  neighbor.     Do  not 
trust  that  pious  masquerader!    She  is 
the  Duchesse  de  Berry,  the  daughter 
of    Monsieur,    the    grand-daughter    of 
Louis  XIV  and  Mme.  de  Montespan, 
the  most  depraved  woman  of  her  time, 
in  every  species  of  depravity.      It  is 
impossible  to  calumniate  her.     In  her 
private  apartment,  as  at  Mendon  and 
La  Muette,  her  excesses  confounded  a 
world  not  easily  shocked.       Coarsely 
atheistical,  greedy,  obscene,    tumbling 
from  the  embrace  of  Rium  into  that  of 
the    first    new-comer,    surpassing    in 
cynicism  all  the  rou^s  who  sat  at  her 
father's  table,  sick  every  night  of  her 
life  and  drunk  as  well,  a  frightful  con- 
glomerate of  all  the  vices,  who  plunged 
deeper    and    deeper    into    the    lowest 
forms  of  indulgence,  until  she  died,  a 
mass  of  corruption,  at    twenty-four— 
she  may  worthily  introduce  us  to  that 
Hall  of  the  Regency  which  we  shall 
enter  next 

A  picture  which  would  have  high 
value  as  a  document.  If  the  features  of 
the  figures  were  more  clearly  defined, 
reproscnts  the  Council  of  the  Regency 
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in  session.  As  it  is,  this  canvas  has 
proved  a  puzzle  to  the  historians.  A 
prelate  in  a  red  robe  is  conspicuously 
seated  at  one  end  of  the  table,  the  fact 
being  that  the  only  ecclesiastic  who 
was  a  member  of  the  Council  was 
Chevemi,  Bishop  of  Troyes,  who  never 
received  the  hat.  Neither  did  Besons, 
who  acted  as  reporter.  I  Inivite  the  at- 
tention of  the  curious  in  such  matters 
to  this  historic  riddle. 

The  Due  d'  Orleans  is  presiding,  and 
the  meeting  is  held  in  the  apartment 
which  had  been  that  of  his  daughter, 
the  Duchesse  de  Berry.  With  him,  the 
business  of  statesmanship  descended,— 
the  word  is  in  every  sense  appropriate 
—from  the  regal  to  the  ground-floor 
cabinet.  It  was  in  the  adjoining  room 
that  the  Regent  died— very  suddenly. 
Saint-Simon  had  just  quitted  him;  the 
bundle  of  reports  was  all  ready  for  the 
King's  inspection.  Mme.  Falari,  "the 
prettiest  of  adventuresses,"  was  ad- 
mitted as  the  austere  councilman  came 
out,  and  the  Regent  "chatted'*  with  her 
for  nearly  an  hour,  expecting  his  sum- 
mons to  the  King.  They  were  sitting 
so  close  together  in  two  arm-chairsi, 
that  he  fell  over  sideways  upon  her, 
and  never  afterward  gave  the  faintest 
sign  of  consciousness.  In  her  fright 
la  Falari  rushed  into  the  next  room, 
and  thence  through  the  whole  suite, 
calling  vainly  for  help.  The  servants, 
taking  it  for  granted  that  their  master 
had  gone  up  to  the  King,  by  one  of  the 
private  stair-cases,  had  all  disappeared, 
and  it  was  a  long  time  before  she 
found  any  one.  When  the  straggling 
visitors  have  all  departed  and  no  sound 
penetrates  these  lonely  rooms,  save  the 
cry  of  an  osprey  from  the  park  outside, 
he  who  lingers  behind  may  well  fancy 
that  he  hears  the  swift  feet  and  wild 
appeals  of  the  "pretty  adventuress," 
who  would  rid  herself  of  the  corpse 
fallen  so  unfortunately  into  her  very 
arms. 

Here  we  have  the  oflacial  portraits 


of  the  little  King  by  Rigaud  and  Ranc, 
and  the  solemn  ceremonies  whereby  he 
is  instructed  in  his  difllcult  business:— 
the  bed-of- justice  he  was  made  to  hold 
in  1715,  the  remonstrances  of  the  Par- 
liament which  he  received  in  1718.  At 
a  short  distance  these  imposiQg  scenes 
look  very  like  the  Nativities  in  the 
churches:  the  old  Councilors  In  their 
long  robes  kneeling  before  the  beauti- 
ful child  are  very  like  the  Magi  before 
the  infant  Jesus.  A  few  years  later, 
Louis  XV  in  His  indolent  sagacity  will 
find  prophetic  words  in  which  to  de- 
scribe these  parliamentarians,  "I  detest 
those  Icmg  gowns.  They  will  be  the 
ruin  of  the  country  yet  You  never 
know  what  those  men  are  thinking,  or 
what  they  will  do.  They  are  a  lot  of 
republicans.  But  no  matter!  Things 
wiU  last  as  they  are  for  my  time." 
The  really  great  lawyers  had  disap- 
peared with  the  previous  reign;  but 
one  gets  a  notion  of  them  from  the  fine 
portraits  of  Largllli^re,  where  Urban 
Lepeletier,  Thomas  Morant  and  the 
pale-faced  Maupeou  carry  themselves 
so  proudly. 

The  writers  are  more  humble,  and 
with  good  reason,  the  age  was  an  un- 
grateful one  to  that  guild.  I  notice  up- 
on the  frieze,  only  the  following  faces 
and  inscriptions:  Jean  Baptiste  Rops- 
seau,  poet;  Cresset,  poet;  Destouches, 
dramatic  author;  old  Fontenelle,  philos- 
opher. There  is  also  a  young  Voltaire 
by  De  Troy:  looking  both  amiable  and 
smart,  without  a  trace  of  the  grinning 
skeleton  who  has  become  traditional. 
Already  firm  upon  his  feet,  and  well-to- 
do,  he  none  the  less  enjoys  breathing 
the  air  of  the  court  and  the  fashionable 
world.  He  will  soon  have  a  permanent 
lodging  close  by  in  the  Princes*  Wing. 
In  the  palace-accounts  for  1746  we  find 
a  request,  by  M.  de  Voltaire,  Historiog- 
rapher to  the  King,  for  needful  re- 
pairs in  his  apartment,  and  a  door  to 
be  cut,  for  his  better  accommodation. 
We  must  move  on  for  some  distance^ 
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through  the  halls  and  the  yean,  before 
we  come  to  the  busts  of  the  philoso- 
phers^ installed  in  the  grand  library 
like  veritable  arbiters  of  the  destinies 
of  France.  Houdon  and  Lemoyne  have 
adorned  with  all  the  resources  of  their 
art  the  thoughtful  lHt>ws  of  d'Alembert, 
Helvetius,  Diderot,  Voltaire  again. 
But  ajB  for  Jean  Jacques--it  is  not  at 
court  that  we  may  expect  to  meet  that 
rude  creature. 

Princes  and  princesses  reappear  in 
great  numbers;  the  stock,  so  impov- 
erished for  a  time,  so  endangered  by 
the  destructive  gale  of  mortality  that 
swept  over  the  last  years  of  Louis  XIV, 
is  blooming  full  again.  The  Spaniards, 
Philip  V  and  his  children,  come  to  visit 
their  nephews  and  cousins.  How  quick- 
ly are  these  last  de-6al]lcized«  There  is 
always  a  touch  of  the  Pyrenees. 
These  queer  faces  have  imported  from 
over  the  mountains  the  dulness  and  the 
manners  of  the  heirs  of  Charles  V. 
Yet  environment  must  be  stronger  than 
race,  to  fashion  a  type,  for  of  all  these 
foreign  ladles  who  come  to  us  from 
Spain,  Austria  and  Piedmont,  there 
will  be  bom  princes  entirely  French  in 
air  and  bearing.  The  seal  of  race  is 
nowhere  indelible  save  on  two  English 
faces,  elegant  and  melancholy,  carry- 
ing here  and  everywhere  the  impress  of 
vain  hopes— those  two  Stuarts,  the 
Chevalier  de  Saint  George  and  the 
Cardinal,  sent  to  warn  the  Bourbons. 
Maria  Leczlnska  comes  in  beaming, 
bearing  a  lily  in  her  hand,  astonished 
at  her  unexpected  promotion.  She  will 
soon  be  disenchanted.  In  her  later 
portraits  the  Queen  appears  quite  shorn 
of  her  youthful  grace,  but  the  sobered 
countenance  wears  an  indulgent  ex- 
pression, and  has  gained  greatly  in  in- 
telligence and  refinement,  and  that 
look  of  culture,  characteristic  of  the 
small  circle  which  bowed  to  the  wit  of 
President  H6nault 

Here  is  the  Dauphin,  a  passing 
shadow,  master  for  one  moment  here, 


his  likeness  caught  by  the  brush  of  Na- 
toire,  and  destined  to  reappear  in  a 
coarser  f  (nm  upon  the  mask  of  his  sod 
Louis  XYI.  The  second  Dauphiness, 
Maria^Jo6^ha  of  Sax<my,  leceives  us 
in  the  coquettish  library  so  daintily 
decorated  for  her  behoof;  and  a  whole 
train  of  artists  wait,  in  the  adjoining 
cabinet,  to  be  admitted  to  her  presence. 
Cochin  is  there,  and  Boucher,  and  Van 
Loo,  with  all  his  children.  But  before 
we  go  any  farther,  let  us  pause  in  the 
Dauphiness*  quarter,  and  study  tbe 
construction  and  arrangement  of  the 
rooms  a  little,  for  it  is  very  interesting. 
In  this  room,  opposite  to  the  door  by 
which  we  enter,  there  is  another  hi  the 
panelling,  opening  into  a  narrow  pas- 
sage which  leads  to  the  large  comer- 
room  called  the  Cabhiet  of  the  Dao- 
phin.  This  intestinal  canal  also  commu- 
nicates with  the  so-called  cave,  an  ob- 
scure and  cellar  like  hole,  cold  and  nai^ 
row  as  a  dungeon-cell,  opening  upon  a 
small,  damp,  ill-smelling  court.  Mon- 
s^gnieur,  the  son  of  Louis  XIY,  had  a 
fancy  for  sleeping  there.  Two  stair- 
cases in  the  wall  lead  from  the  cave 
to  the  grand  royal  apartments  on  the 
first  fioor.  The  first,  a  sort  of  spiral 
ladder,  hewn  out  of  the  solid  masonry, 
is  the  sole  authentic  vestige  of  the  pal- 
ace of  Louis  XIII.  Tradition  gives  it 
the  name  of  the  Joumie  des  Dupes. 
Richelieu  once  lived,  for  a  short  time^ 
in  these  ground-fioor  rooms,  and  it  is 
entirely  probable  that  he  climbed  these 
steps  on  the  night  of  Nov.  11th,  1630, 
when  he  surprised  his  master  in  the 
rooms  alone,  assumed  his  old  ascend- 
ancy and  obtained  the  disgrace  and  tor- 
ture of  Marillac,  while  the  Chancellor 
was  peacefully  sleeping  at  Clagny, 
convinced  that  he  had  the  Cardinal  in 
his  clutches.  The  King  used  subse- 
quently to  go  down  by  the  same  way 
when  he  presented  the  Dauphin  with 
his  night-shirt  on  the  night  after  the 
marriage  of  the  latter,  and  the  cham- 
ber of  the  Dauphiness  was  approached 
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ness  like  that  of  the  catacombs.  The 
palace  Is  full  of  such  contrasts;  aston- 
ishing magnificence  in  the  state  apart- 
ments; miserable  crowding  and  unim- 
aginable inconvenience  in  the  bacl^  and 
private  rooms.  This  trifling  material 
detail  symbolizes  the  two-fold  life  of 
the  monarchy.  The  other  staircase 
leads  to  the  rooms  of  Queen  Marie 
Antoinette,  who  used  it  when  she  went 
down  to  visit  her  children.  There  are 
rings  fixed  in  the  wall  which  formerly 
carried  two  hand-rails,  one  just  high 
enough  for  a  small  child  to  reach,  with 
which  the  little  fingers  of  the  Dauphin 
Xiouis  XVn  must  many  a  time  have 
played. 

In  the  Kreat  cabinet  with  six  win- 
dows are  collected  the  portraits  of 
Mesdamea,  They  are  so  hung  as  to  face 
the  busts  of  the  encyclopedists.  Nat- 
tier has  painted  each  of  them  In  two 
ways:— in  court  costume  and  as  a 
•mythological  divinity.  His  charming 
art  has  fiattered  the  old  maids  Loqu^ 
and  CochCy  Orailee  and  Ohiife,  as  well 
as  their  two  elders.  No  one  of  them 
was  pretty,  to  judge  by  those  more 
veracious  witnesses,  the  plaster  medal- 
lions preserved  in  the  library  at  Ver- 
sailles. Barbier  says  that  the  six 
daughters  of  Louis  XV  were  a  great 
nuisance  about  the  palace  and  made 
it  very  crowded.  For  convenience  the 
four  younger  ones  were  sent  off  to  the 
Abbey  of  Fontevrault,  where  they  lan- 
guished for  twelve  years,  without 
visits  or  even  letters  from  their  kins- 
folk. In  1750  they  were  brought  back 
and  dispersed  about  the  ground-floor. 
There  they  grew  old,  tiresome  and  mis- 
chief-making, the  subject  of  perpet- 
ual groans  from  the  Ministers  of 
France.  The  most  artful  of  them  in- 
sinuated themselves  into  their  father's 
private  apartments,  where  they  waged 
an  ineffectual  war  against  the  favor- 
ites; and  they  all  combined  against 
their     poor     niece      Marie-Antoinette. 


had  sumptuously  bound  books  which 
they  scarcely  ever  opened,  and  were 
especially  devoted,  if  we  may  trust 
d*Argenson,  to  the  pleasures  of  the 
table.  "Mesdames,"  he  says,  "sit 
down  to  supper  at  midnight,  and  sim- 
ply stuff  themselves  with  food  and 
wine."  Madame  Louise  finally  joined 
the  Carmelites,  where  she  turned  her 
talent  for  intrigue  to  account  in  ec- 
clesiastical affairs.  When  the  Revolu- 
tion came  Mesdames  Adelaide  and  Vic- 
toire,  the  only  survivors  of  the  band, 
took  refuge  in  Rome.  From  this  asy- 
lum they  were  subsequently  kicked 
out  by  the  soldiers  of  Ghampionnet, 
and  pursued  to  the  Italian  border, 
where  the  unhappy  fugitives  flung 
themselves  into  a  trahaccolo,  were 
tossed  about  the  Adriatic  for  many 
days,  and  finally  both  died  of  exhaus- 
tion at  Trieste.  Louis  XVIII  had  the 
remains  of  his  aunts  brought  back  In 
1814.  They  arrived  at  Toulon  just  as 
Napoleon  was  landing  in  the  gulf  of 
Jouan.  The  poor  aunts  had  still  to 
stay  out  the  Hundred  Days  in  a  shed, 
before  they  joined  their  sisters  at 
Saint-Denis.  Always  tiresome  and  in 
the  way,  they  were  still  not  quite  use- 
less, since  to  them  we  owe  these  de- 
licious masterpieces  of  Nattier. 

It  was  in  this  room,  at  a  masquer- 
ade-ball given  by  Mme.  Adelaide,  Feb- 
ruary 7th,  1745,  that  the  King  first  saw 
Mme.  d'Etioles.  But  the  Marquise  de 
Pompadour  never  lived  on  this  side  of 
the  palace,  and  there  is  no  memento  of 
her  significant  apparition  here,  save 
one  small  half-length  portrait  by 
Boucher.  The  debutante  shrinks  into  a 
corner  with  an  air  that  is  almost 
modest,  beside  her  brother,  the  high- 
ly-competent Marigny.  Toumehem, 
the  predecessor  of  Marigny  as  General 
Supervisor  of  Buildings,  is  represented 
as  regarding  a  sheaf  of  bills  with  a 
melancholy  air.  Tocqug  gives  the  date 
of  this  portrait  as  1760— which  was  the 
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year  when  he  complained  that  he 
hadn't  a  brass  farthing  left,  to  pay 
for  gilding. 

The  century  advances,  ripens,  rots. 
We  note  in  passing  several  of  the  men 
who  influenced  its  affairs  memo- 
rably:—among  others,  the  two  Choiseul, 
Stainville  and  Praslin.  The  panel  on 
which  the  Choiseul  are  represented  is 
a  symbol  of  the  entire  epoch.  Both 
seem  to  be  saying  "After  us,  the 
deluge";  but  they  say  it  in  a  different 
way.  Stainville  looks  more  lively, 
with  his  pleasant  smile,  his  little  nose, 
like  that  of  Eoxolana  snuffing  the  gale, 
and  the  amused  look  he  casts'  over  the 
state-papers  piled  up  on  the  desk  where 
he  is  writing;  while  Praslin  has  an  air 
of  haughty  grace,  the  fatigued  indif- 
ference of  a  blas6  fine  gentleman.  The 
Choiseul,  Vergennes,  La  VrllliSre,  all 
these  faces  suggest  the  same  words- 
elegance,  levity,  wit  Witty  they  all 
are— and  they  are  nothing  more. 

But  let  us  hasten  to  Louis  XV  him- 
self, as  depicted  by  Dronais.  Of  all 
the  canvases  this  is  the  one  which 
most  sets  one  dreaming.  It  is  a  por- 
trait without  parade— red  coat,  blue 
ribbon,  an  every  day  sort  of  air.  It 
was  painted  in  1773,  the  year  before 
his  death.  The  lovely  child  whom  we 
have  Just  seen  depicted  by  Rigaud,  is 
now  past  sixty.  But  there  is  no  look 
of  age  on  the  ever  pleasant  features  of 
L(mi%  Ic  Bitn-AinU  unless  it  be  in  the 
spirit  which  informs  them,  and  the 
years  have  nothing  to  do  with  that. 
The  soul,  such  as  it  is,  reveals  itself 
without  disguise— a  keen,  though  lazy 
intelligence,  an  easy-going  disposition, 
incapable  of  any  sustained  struggle, 
dissimulation,  fickleness,  a  deceitful 
heart  under  a  kind  and  charming  ex- 
terior, an  Incurable  yet  often  attrac- 
tive weakness,  a  man  too  much  addict- 
ed to  women,  a  conscience  reflecting 
the  hopeless  degeneracy  within  and 
about  him.  He  has  the  look  of  a  man 
who  has  seen  all,  known  all,  exhausted 


all;  a  look  which  proclaims  the  hollow- 
ness  of  all  things,  a  resigned  disgust 
with  others  and  with  himself,  an  in- 
finite lassitude. 

Weary,  weary— this  is  the  last  word 
upon  the  slightly  parted  lips,  which 
open  to  repeat  those  bold  confessions, 
to  which  Mme.  du  Hausset  listened 
evening  after  evening  in  the  boudoir 
of  the  Pompadour.  "Oh,  he  puffs  his 
wares,  like  another,  and  promises  fine 
things,  no  one  of  which  will  ever  come 
to  pass.  He  does  not  understand  this 
country,  but  he  will,  very  soon!"  And 
when  they  spoke  to  him  about  in- 
''Creasing  the  navy  his  answer  was, 
"Oh,  I  have  heard  all  about  that  twenty 
times  and  more!  France  will  never 
have  a  navy."  ''The  King  was  grati- 
fied by  the  capture  of  Mahon,  but  he 
could  not  believe  that  any  of  his  cour- 
tiers were  of  much  account;  he  thought 
their  successes  must  be  a  matter  of 
chance."  "The  King  talked  a  great 
deal  about  death,  and  funerals  and 
cemeteriea  He  was  naturally  inclined 
to  melancholy:  nobody  mwe  so."  All 
that  this  woman  says  is  worth  quoting. 
I  do  not  know  a  more  marvellous 
psychological  study  anywhere  than 
that  of  Mme.  de  Pompadour*s  lady  in 
waiting;  and  it  is  all  confirmed  and 
illustrated  by  Dronais*  portrait. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  we 
have  not  hanging  opposite  it,  in  this 
very  room,  a  portrait  of  Mme.  du  Barry, 
which  would  give  a  finishing  touch  to 
the  lesson.  The  canvas,  I  mean,  which 
was  one  of  the  best  ever  painted  by 
Mme.  Yig6e-Lebrun,  was  bequeathed 
by  Vatel  to  the  library  at  Versailles, 
which  was  fcMinerly  the  Foreign  OflSce. 
"The  great  portrait  by  Mme.  Lebmn  is 
delicious,— a  ravishing,  speaking,  infi- 
nitely lovely  likeness."  Thus  wrote,  to 
the  lady  herself,  the  last  of  her  admir- 
ers M.  de  Rohan-Chabot,  in  a  letter 
dated  September  7th,  17d3.  He  had 
Just  had  the  portrait  in  question  re- 
moved from  the  house  of  her  last  lover 
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Dut  one,  ine  jjuc  ae  i5nBsac,  who  naa 
been  massacred  the  year  before.  The 
Goncourt  quote  the  letter,  but  they 
had  never  seen  Mme.  Lebmn's  work, 
and  do  not  give  its  history.  The  Count- 
ess sat  to  her  friend  in  1789,  at  the  age 
of  forty-six. 

The  Mistress  of  Luclennes  is  repre- 
sented as  seated  in  her  own  park,  with 
a  book  in  her  hand.  Behind  her,  great 
masses  of  woods  rise,  tier  above  tier, 
on  the  side  of  a  valley  sloping  softly 
to  the  Seine.  Her  dark  green  peignoir 
harmonizes  with  all  this  leafage.  The 
gown  is  rather  loose,  confined  at  the 
waist,  after  the  fashion  of  the  day,  by 
a  broad  belt,  and  the  arms  and  upper 
part  of  the  throat  are  seen  under  a 
chemisette  of  delicate  lace.  A  scarf  of 
gauze  is  flung  over  the  head  from  un- 
der which  her  long,  fair  curls  escape 
and  fall  in  disorder  about  her  neck. 
"Her  hair  was  very  blonde,  and  curly 
as  that  of  a  child,"  says  Mme.  Lebrun. 
The  features  are  becoming  a  little 
pasty,  the  complexion  is  a  trifle  faded, 
but  she  looks  very  seductive  for  one  of 
her  ripe  year&— and  how  she  did  desire 
to  remain  so!  Trust  the  languorous 
looks  of  the  brown,  almond-shaped 
eyes!  Under  the  left  eyelid  and  at  the 
comers  of  the  mouth,  still  lurk  those 
tiny  points  of  beauty  which  first  capti- 
vated the  fancy  of  the  king.  She  is 
more  than  ever  the  **plump  little  du 
Barry,"  a  good-natured  girl,  pleased ' 
with  every  day  as  it  passes  and  ready 
for  another.  She  has  neither  rancor 
nor  remorse;  and  is  convinced  that  she 
never  did  any  harm  because  she  never 
meddled  with  politics.  Her  tranquil 
memories  are  told  off,  like  the  beads  of 
a  rosary,  in  the  conversations  reported 
by  Mme.  Vigee-Lebrun.  "Louis  XV 
did  me  the  honor  of  dining  with  me  in 
this  hall.  There  was  a  musicians'  gal- 
lery over  there,  and  they  sang."  There 
Is  no  touch  of  sadness.  She  merely 
mentions  it  as  an  amusinir  tlung  whteh 
once  happened.     Has  she  any  regrets? 


jxoc  ai  an:  sne  louna  nappiness  in  ner 
Autumnal  idyll  with  honest  Brissac.  She 
expects  to  find  it  again,  here.  We  have 
Just  passed  a  bust  of  the  then  Governor 
of  Paris  by  Boettier  de  la  Tour— the 
square,  serene  countenance  of  an  hon- 
est man.  These  two  love  one  another, 
forgetful  of  the  past  and  utterly  un- 
suspicious of  the  storm  which  is  gath-: 
ering  in  this  tranquil  evening  sky  and 
is  soon  to  burst  over  their  devoted 
heads. 

Four  years  later,  miscreants  will  be 
kicking  that  of  the  good  Duke,  over 
these  very  lawns  of  Luclennes. 
Brought  back  from  Orleans  to  Ver- 
sailles, along  with  other  courtly  cap- 
tives, he  was  murdered  with  all  his 
associates  in  the  Rue  de  TOrangerie  on 
the  9th  of  September,  1792.  Certain 
patriots  from  the  town  of  Versailles 
cut  off  the  head,  and  had  the  happy 
thought  of  taking  this  trophy  to  Lucl- 
ennes and  leaving  it  in  Mme.  du  Barry*& 
drawing-room.  Mad  with  terror,  the 
unhappy  woman  had  the  bloody  relic 
buried  in  a  comer  of  the  garden.  A 
workman  dug  it  up  one  day  toward 
the  end  of  last  summer  and  my  clever 
friend  M.  LenOtre  informed  me  only  the 
other  day  of  the  lugubrious  discovery. 
If  there  were  any  doubt  about  the*  au- 
thenticity of  Brissac's  skull,  it  would 
be  removed  by  a  comparison  of  it  with 
4he  bust  in  the  Dauphin's  apartment— 
de  Roettiers'  chisel  having  recorded 
upon  the  marble,  with  great  vigor,  all 
the  prominent  characteristics  of  the 
model.  We  know  already  how  Rohan- 
Chabot  consoled  Mme.  du  Barry  for  one 
year  after  this  tragedy.  Our  portrait 
both  explains  and  excuses  the  inveter- 
ate weakness  of  the  gallant  quinqua- 
genarian. She  still  so  longs  to  please^ 
the  soft  creature!— and  to  live,  to  live 
at  all  costs!  Already  we  see  hovering 
over  her  sensuous  lips  that  last  cry  or 
—"One  minute  more,  M.  le  Bourreau!" 

One  minute  more!  One  more  gmia 
of  pleasure!    It  is  the  cry  they  would: 
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ail  utter,  if  they  knew  what  was  com- 
ing, every  one  of  these  vitetile  folk, 
«nen  and  women  alike,— even  those  who 
died  most  conrageonsly.  On  the  thresh- 
old of  the  grand  saloon  of  Loois  XVI. 
the  last  of  the  long  suite,  pity  and  ter- 
ror stay  oor  footsteps— for  the  greater 
part  of  the  heads  we  see  before  us  are 
marked  l<x  the  guillotine;  the  remain- 
der for  exile  and  for  experiences  of  the 
grimmest  in  the  coming  days.  Old 
Glttck,  installed  above  one  of  the  doors, 
and  raising  his  eyes  to  Heaven  in 
search  of  melodies,  might  have  heard 
and  caused  to  be  heard  in  that  hall 
those  weird  incantations  to  the  dead, 
whose  meanings  wail  through  all  his 
Orpheus.  The  musician's  entire  audi- 
ence would  have  been  composed  of 
.those  ''livid  shades,"  of  whom  Andr6 
Chavier  sang. 

Our  walks  shall  end  here  (to  be  re- 
sumed another  time,  if  the  reader  be 
Jiot  weary)  among  the  personages  of 
that  later  and  more  sympathetic  so- 
•ciety  to  which  we  are  bound  by  so 
many  ties.  A  world  finished  with  Louis 
XV.  Another  begins  with  Louis  XVI. 
But  Just  as  the  Orand  SUcte  at  the  far 
«nd  of  this  gallery  encroached  upon  its 
successor,  so  the  Revolutionary  age— 
the  age  of  yesterday— is  marked  by  a 
violent  reflux,  which  divides  the  last 
years  of  the  eighteenth  century  from 
the  olden  time,  and  sweeps  them  to^ 
wards  ourselves.  We  part  forever,  at 
this  point,  from  those  who  tasted  to  the 
•full  that  sweetness  of  life  which  M.  de 
Talleyrand  so  keenly  regretted.  Their 
theirs  will  conduct  us  to  our  own  time, 
through  all  the  trouble  and  anguish 
that  renders  their  portraits  so  pathetic. 
All  epochs  are  alive  again  in  that  elo- 
quent common  sepulchre  of  Versailles. 
The  ghosts  of  every  historic  period 
-arise  and  walk,  down  to  those  whom 
our  own  eyes  have  seen,  and  our  own 
ears  heard. 

Just  now,  in  the  cabinet  of  the  great 
.Dauphin  between  the  paniers  of  Mes- 


dame$,  and  the  busts  of  the  philoeo- 
phers,  I  was  haunted  by  the  memory 
of  a  face.  It  was  the  month  of  April 
1871;  the  Commune  held  Paris  aad 
threatened  Versailles.  The  bureau  of 
Foreign  Affairs  was  temporarily  hi- 
stalled  in  the  Hall  of  the  Marshals.  1 
had  been  appointed  to  our  Bmbassy  it 
Constantinople  and  went  there  to  get 
my  passports.  At  the  end  of  the  long 
suite  of  rooms,  then  filled  with  scrib- 
bling clerks,  I  came  to  the  cabinet  of 
the  Dauphin  and  the  Regent  and  found 
Jules  Favre  at  work  there.  No  one 
who  saw  him,  at  that  period,  can  ever 
forget  that  ravaged  and  death-like 
countenance,  still  bearing  pUiln  marks 
of  the  torture  of  Ferrldres,  of  that  un- 
equal confilct  with  a  terrible  foe,  from 
whom  I  have  lately  heard  quoted  the 
bitter  sneer:  "Jules  Favre  almost  took 
me  for  a  public  assembly'*!  The  head 
of  the  Ministry  of  Defense,  was  liter- 
ally bent  under  the  burden  of  his  own 
woes  and  ours.  He  was  toiling  away. 
In  the  seat  of  our  ancient'  Kings,  en- 
deavoring to  wring  a  few  concessicNis 
from  the  sovereign  who  had  Just  tried 
on  his  Imperial  crovm.  In  the  Oaletie 
dea  Olacea  overhead.  I  see  him  there 
always,— the  venerable  advocate, 
crushed  by  sorrow,^exactiy  as  he 
looked  the  first  time  I  ever  saw  the 
apartment  of  the  Dauphin.  He  sat  in 
the  place  of  Princes  who  have  returned 
since  then  and  ousted  him. 

And  thus  it  is  that  memories  meet 
and  mingle  in  the  palace  of  Versailles, 
while  the  immehse  peace  of  evening 
descends  upon  the  verdant  masses  of 
the  woods,  the  sleeping  water-tanks, 
the  white  statues.  Once  more  the  fan- 
tastic rays  of  the  setting  sun  re-kindle 
upon  the  panes  of  the  gallery-windows 
fires  that  had  long  gone  out,  and  life 
itself  revives--all  the  myriad  lives  of 
the  long  past  The  long  wall  of  Eury- 
dice  sighs  forth  from  the  spinet  of  the 
Queen,  and  is  answered,  from  far  away 
in  some  garden  summer-house,  by  an 
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air  of  Lulli,  played  upon  those  baas- 
viols  which  flooded  with  amorous  mel- 
ody not  La  Valllftre  alone,  bat  many 
another  Psyche  forsaken  of  the  youth- 

Renie  dM  Deux  lloiidei. 


ful  Grod  .  .  .  "There  was  a  musicians^ 
gallery  up  there— and  they  sang". 

Eughne-U^iiMoT  de  TogiU. 


{To  he  concluded.) 


THE  FOEETEL^NG  OF  THE  FUTURE. 


It  is,  in  certain  respects,  quite  in- 
comprehensible that  we  should  not 
know  the  (future.  Probably  a  mere 
nothing,  the  displacement  of  a  cere- 
bral lobe,  the  resetting  of  Broca's  con- 
volution in  a  diffeient  manner,  the  ad- 
dition of  a  slender  network  of  nerves 
to  those  which  form  our  conscious- 
ness: any  one  of  these  would  be 
enough  to  make  the  future  unfold  it- 
self before  us  with  the  same  clear- 
ness, the  same  majestic  amplitude  as 
that  with  which  the  past  is  displayed 
on  the  horizon,  not  only  of  our  indi- 
vidual life,  but  also  of  the  life  of  the 
species  to  which  we  belong.  A  singu- 
lar infirmity,  a  curious  limitation  of 
our  intellect  causes  us  not  to  know 
what  is  going  to  happen  to  us,  when 
we  are  fully  aware  of  what  has  be- 
fallen us.  From  the  absolute  point 
of  view  to  which  our  imagination  suc- 
ceeds in  rising,  although  it  cannot  live 
there,  there  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  not  see  that  which  does  not 
yet  exist,  considering  that  that  which 
does  not  yet  exist  in  its  relation  to  us 
must  necessarily  have  its  being  al- 
ready and  manifest  itself  somewhere. 
If  not,  it  would  have  to  be  said  that, 
where  Time  is  concerned,  we  form  the 
centre  of  the  world,  that  we  are  the 
only  witnesses  for  whom  events  wait 
eo  that  they  may  have  the  right  to 
appear  and  to  count  in  the  eternal  his- 


tory of  causes  and  effects.  It  would 
be  as  absurd  to  assert  this  for  Time 
as  it  would  be  for  Space  that  other 
not  quite  so  incomprehensible  form 
of  the  two-fold  infinite  mystery  in 
which  our  whole  life  floats. 

Space  is  more  familiar  to  us,  be- 
cause the  accidents  of  our  organism 
place  us  more  dhrectly  in  relation  with 
it  and  make  it  more  concrete.  We  can 
move  in  it  pretty  freely,  in  a  certain 
number  of  directionsv  before  and  be- 
hind us.  That  is  why  no  traveller 
would  take  it  into  his  head  to  main- 
tain that  the  towns  which  he  has  not 
yet  visited  will  become  real  only  at 
the  moment  when  he  sets  his  foot 
within  their  walls.  Yet  this  is  very 
nearly  what  we  do  when  we  persuade 
ourselves  that  an  event  which  has  not 
yet  happened  does  not  yet  exist 

XL 

But  I  do  not  intend,  in  the  wake  of 
so  many  others,  to  lose  myself  in  the 
most  insoluble  of  enigmas.  L'fet  us  say 
no  more  about  it,  except  this  alone, 
that  Time  is  a  mystery  which  we  have 
arbitrarily  divided  into  a  past  and  a 
future,  in  order  to  try  and  understand 
something  of  it  In  Itself,  it  is  al- 
most certain  that  it  is  but  an  Im- 
mense, eternal,  motionless  Present,  in 
which  all  that  takes  place  and  all  that 
will  take  place  takes  place  immutably, 
in  which  To-Morrow,  save  in  the  ephe- 
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meral  mind  of  man,  is  indistinfiruish- 
able  from  Yesterday  or  To-Day. 

Cue  would  say  that  man  had  always 
the  feeling  that  a  mere  infirmity  of 
his  mind  separates  him  from  the  fu- 
ture. He  knows  it  to  be  there,  living, 
actual,  perfect,  behind  a  kind  of  wall, 
around  which  he  has  never  ceased  to 
turn  since  the  first  days  of  his  coming 
on  this  earth.  Or  rather,  he  feels  it 
within  himself  and  known  to  a  part 
of  himself:  only,  that  importunate  and 
disquieting  knowledge  Is  unable  to 
travel,  through  the  too-narrow  chan- 
nels of  his  senses,  to  his  conscious- 
ness, which  is  the  only  place  where 
knowledge  acquires  a  name,  a  useful 
strength  and,  so  to  speak,  the  freedom 
of  the  human  city.  It  is  only  by 
glimmers,  by  casual  and  passing  infil- 
trations that  future  years,  of  which  he 
is  full,  of  which  the  imperious  reali- 
ties surround  him  on  every  hand,  pen- 
etrate to  his  brain.  He  marvels  that 
an  extraordinary  accident  should  have 
closed  almost  hermetically  to  the  fu- 
ture that  brahi  which  plunges  into  it 
entirely,  even  as  a  sealed  vessel 
plunges,  without  mixing  with  it.  Into 
the  depths  of  a  monstrous  sea  that 
overwhelms  it,  entreats  it,  teases  It 
and  caresses  it  with  a  thousand  bil- 
lows. 

At  all  times  man  has  tried  to  find 
crannies  in  that  wall,  to  provoke  infil- 
trations into  that  vase,  to  pierce  the 
partitions  that  separate  his  reason, 
which  knows  scarcely  anything,  from 
his  instinct,  which  knows  all,  but  can- 
not make  use  of  its  knowledge.  It 
seems  that  he  must  have  succeeded 
more  than  once.  There  were  vision- 
aries, prophets,  sibyls,  pythonesses.  In 
whom  a  distemper,  a  spontaneously  or 
artificially  hypertrophled  nervous  sys- 
tem permitted  unwonted  communica- 
tions to  be  established  between  con- 
sciousness and  unconsciousness,  be- 
tween the  life  of  the  individual  and 
that  of  the  species,  between  man  and 


his  hidden  god.  They  left  evidences 
of  this  capacity  which  are  as  Irrefut- 
able as  any  other  bisUHical  evidence. 
On  the  other  hand,  as  those  strange 
Interpreters,  those  great  mysterious 
hysterics,  along  whose  nerves  thus  cir- 
culated and  mingled  the  present  and 
the  past,  were  rare,  men  discovered, 
or  thought  they  discovered,  empirical 
processes  to  enable  them  almost  me- 
chanically to  read  the  ever-present 
and  irritating  enigma  of  the  future. 
They  flattered  themselves  that.  In  this 
manner,  they  could  consult  the  un- 
conscious knowledge  of  things  and 
beasts.  Thence  came  the  Interpreta- 
tion of  the  flight  of  birds,  of  the  en- 
trails of  victims,  of  the  course  of  the 
stars,  of  fire,  water,  dreams  and  all 
the  methods  of  divination  that  have 
been  handed  down  to  us  by  the  au- 
thors of  antiquity. 

III. 

I  thought  it  curious  to  inquire  where 
this  science  of  the  future  stands  to- 
day. It  no  longer  has  the  splendor 
nor  the  hardihood  of  old.  It  no  longer 
forms  part  of  the  public  and  religious 
life  of  nations.  The  present  and  the 
past  reveal  so  many  prodigies  to  us 
that  these  suffice  to  amuse  our  thirst 
for  marvels.  Absorbed  as  we  are  in 
what  is  or  was,  we  have  almost  given 
up  asking  what  might  be  or  will  be. 
However,  the  old  and  venerable 
science,  so  deeply  rooted  in  man's  in- 
fallible instinct,  is  not  abandoned.  It 
is  no  longer  practiced  in  broad  day- 
light. It  haa  taken  shelter  in  the 
darkest  corners.  In  the  most  vulgar, 
credulous,  ignorant  and  despised  en- 
vironments. It  employs  Innocent  or 
childish  methods;  nevertheless.  It,  too, 
has  in  a  certain  measure  evolved,  like 
other  things.  It  neglects  the  majority 
of  the  processes  of  primitive  divina- 
tion; it  has  found  others,  often  eccen- 
tric, sometimes    ludicrous,     and    has 
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<ioveries  which  were  by  no  means  in- 
tended for  it. 

1  have  followed  it  into  Its  dark  re- 
treats. I  wished  to  see  it,  not  in 
books,  bnt  at  work,  in  real  life,  and 
Among  the  humble  faithful  who  have 
conHdence  in  it  and  who  daily  apply 
to  it  for  advice  and  encouragement 
I  went  to  it  in  good  faith,  unbelieving, 
but  ready  to  believe,  without  preju- 
dice and  without  a  predetermined 
smile:  for,  if  we  mnsft  admit  no  mir- 
acle blindly,  it  is  worse  blindly  to 
laugh  at  it;  and  in  every  obstinate  er- 
ror there  lurks,  usually,  an  excellent 
truth  that  awaits  the  hour  of  birth. 

IV. 

Few  towns  would  have  offered  mo 
a  wider  and  more  fruitful  field  of  ex- 
periment than  Paris.  I  therefore  made 
my  investigations  there.  I  began  by 
selecting  a  moment  at  which  a  proj- 
ect whose  realization  (which  did  not 
depend  upon  myself  alone)  was  to  be 
of  great  importance  to  me  was  hang- 
ing In  suspense.  I  will  not  enter  into 
the  details  of  the  business,  which  has 
very  little  interest  in  itself.  It  is 
enough  to  know  that  aroumd  this 
project  were  a  crowd  of  intrigues  and 
many  powerful  and  hostile  wills,  fight- 
ing against  my  own.  The  forces  were 
evenly  balanced,  and  it  was  impossi- 
ble, according  to  human  logic,  to  fore- 
see which  would  win  the  day.  I  there- 
fore had  very  precise  questions  to  put 
to  the  future:  a  necessary  condition; 
for,  if  many  people  complain  that  it 
tells  them  nothing,  this  is  often  be- 
cause they  consult  it  at  a  moment 
when  nothing  is  preparing  on  the 
horizon  of  their  existence. 

I  went  successively  to  see  the  as- 
trologers, the  palmists,  the  fallen  and 
familiar  sibyls  who  fiatter  themselves 
that  they  can  read  the  future  in  the 
cards,    in   coffee-grounds,    in     the   In- 


in  a  glass  of  water,  and  so    on     (for 
nothing     must     be     neglected,     and, 
though  the  apparatus   be     sometimes 
singular,  it  may  happen  that  a  par- 
ticle of  truth  lies  concealed  under  the 
absurdest  practices).       I  went,  above 
all,  to  see  the  most  famous  of     the 
prophetesses  who,  under  the  names  of 
clairvoyants,  seers,  mediums,  and  the 
rest,  are  able  to  substitute  for  their 
own  consciousness  the    consciousness 
and  even  a  portion  of  the  unconscious- 
ness  of  their  interrogators,   and  who 
are,  in  the  main,  the  most  direct  heir- 
esses of  the  pythonesses  of  old.      In 
this     ill-balanced  world  I     met  with 
much  knavery,  simulation  and     gross 
lying.    But  I  also  had  the  occasion  to 
study   certain   incontestable     phenom- 
ena close  at     hand.     They     are     not 
enough  to  decide  whether  it  be  given 
to  man  to  rend  the  tissue  of  illusions 
that  hides  the  future  from  him;  but 
they  throw  a  somewhat  strange  light 
upon  that  which  passes  in  the  place 
which  to  us  seems  the  most  inviolable, 
I   mean  the     holy  of     holies  of     the 
"Buried  Temple,"   in  which  our  most 
intimate  thoughts  and  the  forces  that 
lie  beneath  them  and  are  unknown  to 
us  go  in  and  out  without  our  knowl- 
edge and  grope  in  search  of  the  mys- 
terious  road     that     leads  to     future 
events. 


It  would  be  wearisome  to  relate 
what  happened  to  me  with  those 
prophets  and  seers.  I  will  content 
myself  with  briefiy  telling  one  of  the 
most  curious  experiences,  which, 
moreover,  sums  up  most  of  the  others; 
the  psychology  of  them  all  Is  very 
nearly  identical. 

The  seer  In  queetlon  Is  one  of  the 
most  famous  In  Paris.  She  claims 
to  incarnate,  In  her  hypnotic  state,  the 
spirit  of  an  unknown  little  girl  called 
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Julia.  Having  made  me  sit  down  at 
a  table  that  stood  between  us,  she 
begged  me  to  iutoyer  Julia  and  to 
speak  to  her  gently,  as  one  speaks  to 
a  child  of  seven  or  eight  years.  There- 
upon her  features,  her  eyes,  her  hands, 
her  whole  body  were  for  some  sec- 
onds unpleasantly  convulsed;  her  hair 
came  untied;  and  the  expression  of 
her  face  changed  completely  and  be- 
came artless,  puerile.  The  voice,  shrill 
and  clear,  of  a  small  child  next  came 
from  that  great  ripe  woman's  body, 
and  asked  with  a  little  lisp: 

"What  do  you  want?    Are  you  wor- 
ried?   Is  it  for  yourself  or  some  one 
else  that  you  have  come  to  see  me?" 
"For  myself.** 

"Very  well;  will  you  help  me  a  lit- 
tle? Lead  me  in  thought  to  the  place 
v'here  your  worries  are.** 

I  concentrated  my  attention  on  the 
project  with   which  I   was  engrossed 
and  on  the  different  actors  in  the,  as 
yet,  hidden  little  drama.    Then,  grad- 
ually, after  some  preliminary  gropings, 
afnd  without  my  helping  her  with  a 
word  or  gesture,  she  really  penetrated 
into   my   thoughts,   read   them,   so   to 
speak,  as  a  slightly  veiled  book,  placed 
the  situation  of  the  scene  moet  accu- 
rately, recognized  the  principal  char- 
acters and  described  them  Bummarily, 
with  hopping  and  childish,  but  (|uaint- 
ly  correct  and  precise  little  touches. 

"That's  very  good,  Julia,**  I  then 
said,  "but  I  know  all  that;  what  you 
ought  to  tell  me  is  what  is  going  to 
happen  later  on." 

"What  is  going  to  happen,  what  is 
going  to  happen  .  .  .  you  want  to 
know  all  that  is  going  to  happen;  but 
it's  very  difficult  .  .  .** 

"But  still?  How  will  the  business 
end?     ShaU  I  win?" 

"Yes,  yes,  I  see;     don't  be    afraid, 

I'll  help  you;  you  will  be  pleased  .  .  ." 

"But  the  enemy  of  whom  you  told 

me;  the  one  who  is  resisting  me  and 

who  wishes  me  ill  .  .  ." 


"No,  no,  he  wishes  you  no  ill;  it's 
because  of  some  one  else  ...  I  cao't 
see  why.  ...  He  hates  him  ...  Oh, 
he  hates  him,  he  hates  him!  And  it 
is  because  you  like  the  other  one  so 
much  that  he  does  not  want  you  to 
do  for  him  what  you  want  to  do." 
What  she  said  was  true. 
"But  tell  me,"  I  insisted,  ••will  he  go 
on  to  the  end,  will  he  not  yield?" 

"Oh,  do  not  fear  him.  ...  I  see,  lie 
is  ill;  he  will  not  live  long." 

"You  are  mistaken,  Julia:  I  saw  him 
two  days  ago;  he  is  quite  well." 

"No,  no,  he     is     ill  .  .  .  It    doesn't 

show,  but  he  is  very  ill  .  .  .  he  most 

die  soon  .  .  .** 

"But  how,  in  that  case,  and  whyr 

"There  is   blood   upon   him,   around 

him,  everywhere  .  .  ." 

"Blood?  Is  it  a  duel?**  (I  had 
thought,  for  a  moment,  that  I  might 
be  called  upon  to  fight  my  adversary.) 
"An  accident,  a  murder,  a  revenge?* 
(He  was  an  unjust  and  unscrupulous 
man,  who  had  done  much  harm  to 
many  people.) 

"No,  no,  ask  me  no  more,  I  am  very 
tired  .  .  .  Let  me  go  .  .  .*' 
"Not  before  I  know  .  .  .'• 
"No,  I  can  tell  you  nothing  more  .  .  . 
I  am  too     tired  ...  let  me    go.  .  .  . 
Be  good,  I  will  help  you.  .  .  .** 

The  same  attack  as  at  the  start  then 
convulsed  the  body,  in  which  the  little 
voice  had  ceased;  and  the  mask  of 
forty  years  again  covered  the  face  of 
the.  woman,  who  seemed  to  be  waking 
from  a  long  sleep. 

Is  it  necessary  to  add  that  we  had 
never  seen  each  other  before  this 
meeting,  and  that  we  knew  as  little  of 
one  another  as  though  we  had  been, 
born  on  different  planets? 

VI. 


Similar,  in  the  mains  with  less  char- 
acteristic and  less  convhicing  details,, 
were  the  results  of  most  of  the  experi- 
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unfeignedly  asleep.  In  order  to  make 
a  sort  of  countertest,  I  sent  two  per- 
sons, whose  intelligence  and  good 
faith  were  known  to  me,  to  see  the 
woman  whom  Julia  had  chosen  as  her 
interpreter.  Like  myself,  they  had  to 
put  to  the  future  an  important  and 
precise  question,  which  chance  or  des- 
tiny alone  could  solve.  To  one  of 
them,  who  consulted  her  on  a  friend's 
illness,  Julia  foretold  the  near  death 
of  that  friend,  and  the  event  verified 
her  prediction,  although,  at  the  mo- 
ment when  she  made  it,  a  cure  seemed 
infinitely  more  probable  than  death. 
To  the  other,  who  asked  her  how  a 
law-suit  would  end,  she  replied  some- 
what evasively  on  that  point;  by  way 
of  compensation  she  spontaneously  re- 
vealed the  spot  where  lay  a  certain  ob- 
ject which  had  been  very  precious  to 
the  person  consulting  her,  but  which 
had  been  so  long  lost  and  so  often 
looked  for  in  vain  that  this  person 
was  persuaded  that  he  had  ceased  to 
think  about  it 

In  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  Julia's 
prophecy  was  realized  in  part,  that  is 
to  say,  although  I  did  not  triumph  in 
respect  to  the  main  point,  the  affair 
was  nevertheless  arranged  in  a  satis- 
factory manner.  As  for  the  death  of 
my  adversary,  it  has  not  yet  occurred; 
and  gladly  do  I  dispense  the  future 
from  keeping  the  promise  which  is 
made  me  by  the  innocent  mouth  of  the 
child  of  an  unknown  world. 

VII. 

It  is  very  astonishing  that  others 
can  thus  penetrate  into  the  last  refuge 
of  our  being,  and  there,  better  than 
ourselves,  read  thoughts  and  senti- 
ments at  times  forgotten  or  rejected, 
but  always  long-Hvecl.  or  as  yet  on- 
formulated.  It  !a  really  di&ecmcerting 
that  a  stranger  sbouM  see  further  than 
ourselves  into  our  own  liearts.     That 
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of  our  inner  lives.  It  is  vain  for  us  to 
keep  watch  upon  ourselves,  to  shut 
ourselves  up  within  ourselves:  our 
consciousness  is  not  water-tight.  It  es- 
capes, it  does  not  belong  to  us;  and 
though  it  requires  special  circum- 
stances for  another  to  instal  himself 
there  and  take  possession  of  it,  never- 
theless it  is  certain  that,  in  normal 
life,  our  spiritual  tribunal,  our  for 
intMeur—RB  the  French  have  called 
it,  with  that  profound  intuition  which 
we  often  discover  in  the  etymology  of 
words^is  a  kind  of  forum,  or  spiritual 
market-place,  in  which  the  majority 
of  those  who  have  business  there> 
come  and  go  at  will,  look  about  them 
and  pick  out  the  truths,  in  a  very  dif- 
fersnt  fashion  and  much  more  freely 
than  we  would  have  to  this  day  be- 
lieved. 

But  let  us  leave  this  point,  which  is 
not  the  object  of  our  study.  What  I 
would  like  to  imravel  in  Julia's  pre-' 
dictions  is  the  vnknown  part  foreign 
to  myself.  Did  she  go  beyond  what  I 
knew?  I  do  not  think  so.  When  she 
spoke  to  me  of  the  fortunate  issue  of 
the  affair,  this  was,  upon  the  whole, 
the  issue  which  I  anticipated,  and 
which  the  selfish  and  unavowed  part 
of  my  instinct  desired  more  keenly 
than  the  complete  triumph  which  an- 
other and  more  generous  sentiment 
made  it  incumbent  on  me  to  pursue 
and  hope  f w,  although  I  knew  it  to  be, 
in  its  essence,  impossible.  When  she 
foretold  the  death  of  my  adversary, 
she  was  but  revealing  a  secret  wish 
of  that  same  instinct,  one  of  those 
dastardly  and  shameful  wishes  which 
we  hide  from  ourselves,  and  which 
never  rise  to  the  surface  of  our 
thought  There  would  be  no  real 
prophecy  In  this,  except  If,  a^lnst  nil 
expectation,  against  all  likelihood,  that 
iTeatl]  should  occur  suddenly  within  a 
short  time*  hence.  But*  even  if  It  were 
shortly  to  occur,  It  would  not,  I  think, 


omed  tbe  future,  but  I»  my  Instinct, 
my  unccmscloiis  being  that  would  have 
foreseen  an  event  with  which  It  waa 
cennectftl  It  would  have  read  the 
pSLges  of  Time,  not  abBoIutely  and  aa 
though  In  a  unlveraal  hock  where  all 
that  Is  to  take  place  la  written^  but  by 
me,  through  me»  In  my  private  intui- 
tlon,  and  would  but  have  translated 
what  my  unconsciousness  was  unable 
to  communicate  to  my  thought* 

It  was  the  same,  I  imagine,  with 
the  two  persons  who  went  to  consult 
her.  That  one  of  whom  »be  foretold 
the  death  of  a  frteod  probably^  in 
«plte  of  the  assurancd  which  reasoo 
gave  to  friendship,  had  the  inner  con- 
viction, either  natural  or  conjectural, 
but  violently  suppressed,  that  the 
sick  man  would  die;  and  it  was  thla 
conviction  which  the  clairvoyant  dis- 
cerned amid  the  sweet  hopes  that 
strove  to  deceive  it.  As  for  the  second, 
who  uneitpectedly  recovered  a  mislaid 
object,  It  is  difflcult  to  know  the  state 
of  another's  mind  with  sufficient  ex- 
actness to  decide  whether  this  was  a 
case  o£  second  sight  or  simply  of  rec- 
ollection. Waa  he  who  had  lost  the 
object  absolutely  ignorant  of  the  place 
and  clreum stances  In  which  he  had 
lost  It?  He  says  to;  he  declares  that 
he  never  had  the  least  notion:   that, 

1  Otber  tnbleets  of  mj  lnqidrLai  mato  mt  l«ia 
«irifn]i,  hnt  oft«i}  ADaloeotis,  retalts.  T  Tlilled, 
for  tnstince,  •  t^H^ln  n amber  of  pilmliti.  On 
•ttlng  tbe  vdmptuous  apartMebta  of  uveral  of 
tllMe  prqpb«ti  of  tlJB  hi  ft.  wbo  rtrealexj  t&  m& 
OOtblrtg  but  tuonieo**,  I  wafl  ndinMog  tlae  In- 
feniKMJBtieAf  of  tbelr  pitroDB,  when  ^  fritnd 
pointed  oat  to  me,  in  a  Une  near  the  Bloot-de- 
Plete,  the  abode  of  a  practltioaer  who,  accord- 
ing to  him,  had  moot  effectlTely  cnlttrated  and 
developed  the  great  traditions  of  the  science 
of  Desbarolles  and  d'Arpentignj. 

On  the  sixth  floor  of  a  hideoos  rabbit-warren 
of  a  honse,  in  a  loft  which  serred  as  both 
llrlDg-room  and  bed-room,  I  fbond  an  unpre- 
tending, gentle  and  Tnlgar  old  man,  wiMee  man- 
ner of  speech  soggested  the  haU-porter  rather 
than  the  prophet.  I  did  not  obtain  mndi  from 
him;  but,  in  the  case  of  some  more  nerrons 
persons    whom    I    brooght    to   him,    particnlarlj 


that  the  object  had  been  not  mislaid 
but  fitolen;  amd  that  he  had  never 
ceased  to  suspect  one  of  hia  servanta. 
But  !t  is  possible  that,  while  his  Intel- 
licence,  his  waking  ego  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  it,  the  uneonacloni,  and  as 
though  sleeping,  portion  of  himself 
may  very  well  have  remarked  and  re- 
membered the  place  where  the  object 
had  been  put.  Thence,  by  a  mirade 
no  less  surprising  but  of  a  difTerent 
order,  the  seer  would  have  found 
and  awakened  the  latent  and  almost 
animal  memory  and  brought  it  to  the 
human  light  wliich  It  bad  vainly  tried 
to  reach. 


VliL 
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Could  this  be  the  case  with  aU  pre- 
dictions? Were  the  prophedes  of  the 
great  prophets,  the  oracles  of  the 
sibyls,  witches,  pythonesses  content 
thus  to  reflect,  translate,  raise  to  tlie 
level  of  the  intelligible  world  the  In- 
stinctive clairvoyance  of  the  Indlvld- 
nils  or  peoples  that  listened  to  thetuT 
Let  each  accept  the  reply  or  the  hy- 
pothesis tbat  his  own  experience  sug- 
gests to  him,  I  have  glvesn  nalne  with 
the  ilmplldty  and  sincerity  which  « 
qnestiom  of  this  nature  demands.* 

To  resume  my  inquiry.     In  so  far* 

two  at  three  womfe©  with  wbosa  pait  sad  eh*r. 
act*r  1  was  fatrlj'  well  h^tifclated.  Ii«  i^r^alM] 
with  rfctb«r  ft4t4tttablD«>  preeliloQ  the  e«eatt«i 
i;»re-o6etip*O0PB  of  tbelr  mtBda  a&a  bvarts,  i1to> 
cerDPd  Tac7  cJeTerly  the  chief  curre*  of  their 
nideteDCfl*  atopped  Ht  the  cmia-mads  when 
their  deitlnlea  bad  mallj  swerred  or  wafered, 
and  disoorered  certain  strikinglj  exact  and  al- 
most anecdotical  particulars,  such  as  Joomeji^ 
loTe-affairs,  infinences  undergone,  or  aoddents. 
In  a  word,  and  talcing  into  consideration  tte 
sort  of  anto-snggestion  which  causes  our  imagi- 
nation, more  or  less  Inflamed  by  the  contact 
of  mystery,  Immediately  and  precisely  to  stat* 
the  most  shapeless  clue,  he  traced,  oo  a  sosse- 
what  oonTontlonal  and  symbolical  plan,  a 
clearly-established  scheme  of  their  past  and 
present,  in  which  they  wers  obliged,  in  spite  of 
their  distrust,  to  recognise  the  special  track 
of  their  lires.    In  so  far  as  Ills  pivdictlons  ar» 
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tUeu,  as  concerns  that  formidable  un- 
known which  stretches  before  us,  I 
found  notliing  conclusive,  nothing  de> 
cisive;  and  yet,  I  repeat,  it  is  almost 
incredible  that  we  should  not  know 
the  future.  I  can  imagine  that  we 
stand  opposite  to  it  as  though  opposite 
to  a  forgotten  past  We  might  try  to 
remember  it  It  would  be  a  question 
of  inventing  or  re-discovering  the  road 
takeo  by  that  memory  which  precedes 
us. 

I  can  conceive  that  we  are  not  quali- 
fied to  know  beforehand  the  disturb- 
ances of  the  elements,  the  destiny  of 
the  plainets,  of  the  earth,  of  empires, 
peoples  and  races.  All  this  does  not 
touch  us  directly,  and  we  know  it  in 
the  paat  thanks  only  to  the  artifices  of 
history.  But  that  which  regards  us, 
that  which  is  within  our  reach,  that 
which  is  to  unfold  itself  within  the 
little  sphere  of  years,  a  secretion  of 
our  spiritual  organism,  that  envelops 
us  in  Time,  even  as  the  shell  or  the 
cocoon  envelops  the  mollusc  or  the  in- 
sect in  Space:  that,  together  with  all 
the  external  events  relating  to  it.  Is 
probably  recorded  In  that  sphere.  In 
any  case.  It  would  be  much  more  nat- 
ural that  it  were  so  recorded  than 
comprehensible  that  it  be  not  There 
we  have  realities  struggling  with  an 
illusion;  and  th^e  is  nothing  to  pre- 
vent us  from  believing  that  here  aa 
elsewhere,  realities  will  end  by  over- 
coming illusion.  Realities  are  what 
will  happen  to  us,  having  already  hap- 
pened In  the  history  that  overhangs 
our  own,  the  motionless  and  super- 
human history  of  the  universe. 
Illusion  Is  the  opaque  veil  woven  with 
the  ephemeral  threads  called  Yester^^ 
day,  To-4ay  and  To-morrow,  which  we 
embroider  on  those  realities.     But  It 

coocerned,  I  iniut  mj,  in  paalnc,  that  not  one 
of  them  wu  realised. 

Oertainly  there  wae.  In  hie  Intuition,  eooie- 
thing  more  than  a  tortnnate  oolneidence.  It 
wai.  in  a  leeeer  degree,  a  aort  of  nerrooe  com- 
mnnlcatlon  between  one  nnconadoatneee  and  an- 


Is  not  indispensable  that  our  existence 
should  continue  the  eternal  dupe  of 
that  illusion.  We  may  even  ask  our- 
selves whether  our  extnuMrdinary  un- 
fitness for  knowing  a  thing  so  simple, 
so  incontestable,  so  perfect  and  so 
necessary  as  the  future,  would  not 
form  one  of  the  greatest  subjects  for 
astonishment  to  an  inhabitant  of  an- 
other star  who  should  visit  us. 

To-day,  all  this  appears  to  us  so 
profoundly  impossible  that  we  find  It 
difficult  to  imagine  how  the  certain 
reality  of  the  future  world  would  re- 
fute the  objections  which  we  make  to 
it  In  the  name  of  the  organic  Illusion 
of  our  minds.  We  say  to  it  for  in- 
stance: If,  at  the  moment  of  under- 
taking an  affair,  we  could  know  that 
its  outcome  would  be  unfortunate,  we 
should  not  undertake  it;  and  since  It 
must  be  written  somewhere,  in  Time, 
before  our  question  has  been  put  that 
the  affair  will  not  take  place,  seeing 
that  we  abandon  it  we  could  not, 
therefore,  foresee  the  outcome  of  that 
which  will  have  no  begi<nnlng. 

So  as  not  to  lose  ourselves  in  ti^iff 
road,  which  would  lead  us  whither 
nothing  calls  us,  it  will  be  enough  for 
us  to  say  that  the  future,  lUce  all  that 
exists,  is  probably  more  coherent  and 
more  logical  than  the  logic  of  our 
imagination,  and  that  all  our  hesita- 
tions and  uncertainties  are  included  In 
its  provisions. 

Moreover,  we  must  not  believe  that 
the  march  of  events  would  be  com- 
pletely upset  if  we  knew  it  before- 
hand. First  only  they  would  know 
the  future,  or  a  part  of  the  future, 
who  would  take  the  trouble  to  leam 
it;  even  as  only  they  know  the  past 
or  a  part  of  their  own  present  who 
have  the  courage  and  the  Intelligence 

other  of  the  tame  cUm  ae  with  the  clairroyant. 
I  hare  met  the  eame  phenomenon  in  the  caee 
of  a  woman  who  read  ooffee-groonda,  bnt  ae- 
comiianied  bj  more  Tentnreeome  and  left  eer- 
tain  manifeetatlena:  I  will,  therefore,  not  paoM 
to  conaider  it. 
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commodate  ourselves  to  tlie  leBsooa  of 
thli  new  science,  eTen  as  we  have  ac- 
commodated ourselves  to  tbose  of  hlfl- 
tory.  We  ehould  soon  make  allow- 
ance for  tlie  evils  wblcli  we  could  uot 
escape  and  for  Inevitable  evils.  The 
wiser  among  us,  for  tliemselve©,  would 
lesseu  the  aum  totm  of  tlie  latter;  and 
the  others  would  meet  them  half-way, 
even  as  now  thej  go  to  meet  many 
certain  disasters  which  are  easily 
foretold.     The  amount  of     our   vexa- 

^%«  FortolfliUf  B^rlflw, 


but  less  than  we  hope;  for  already  our 
reason  is  ahle  to  foresee  a  ponioo  of 
our  future.  If  not  with  the  material 
evidence  that  we  dream  of,  at  le^i^t 
with  a  moral  certainty  that  Is  often 
satisfying:  yet  we  observe  that  the 
majority  of  men  derive  hardly  any 
profit  from  this  easy  foreknowledge. 
Such  men  would  neglect  the  counsels 
of  the  future,  even  as  they  hear,  with- 
out following  It,  the  advice  of  the 
past 


A  FRIEND  OF  ]^ELSON. 


CHAPTER    Xlt. 

My  news  set  England  in  a  flutter. 
After  Copenhagen,  when  the  Corsican 
threatened  us  with  invasion,  the  threat 
was  an  empty  one,  without  a  chance  of 
aecompllshmeut  Now  conditious  have 
changed i  he  had  a  ^eet  at  Eochefort 
and  at  Brest  If  Vllleneuve  should  mate 
jnnctiou  with  these  while  Nelson  was 
In  the  West  Indies,  he  might  quite  well 
secure  that  day  or  ttv^o's  command  of 
the  Chiiimel  which  heing  gntnted  Iiim, 
it  was  his  boast  that  he  could  put  an 
army  into  England  big  enough  to  over- 
run us.  The  effect  of  hearing  that  the 
French  fleet  of  the  Mediterranean  was 
iit  liirge  was,  in  the  words  of  Lord 
Minto,  ^'consternation  in  London.*'  Lord 
Barham,  a  firstciaas  man  In  every  way, 
hiid  lately  succeeded  Lord  MelviJle  as 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and  it 
was  to  him  that  I  delivered  my  de- 
spatches. The  Admiralty  had  been  a 
long  while  without  any  news  from  Nel- 
son, and  he  put  a  great  many  questions 
to  me  alK>ut  the  manoeuvres  off  Toulon, 
the  cruise  to  the  Egyptian  coast  and 
back  again,  and  so  on.    He  asked  me 


shreivdly  about  Lord  Nelson's  frame  of 
mind  at  this  time,  ao  soon  as  he  discov- 
ered that  the  great  Admiral  had  gra* 
ciously  given  me  some  share  of  hla 
conadenee;  and  1  was  forced  to  admit 
that  he  appeared  to  be  laboring  under 
great  mental  excitement  "But  tliat** 
I  added,  '*ls  always  his  way  when  great 
events  are  Jn  progress.  It  does  not  at 
all  imply  that  he  cannot  apply  to  them 
all  the  force  of  Ms  genius,  and  as  the 
event  grows  more  erittcal  so  his  Lord- 
ship's mind  seems  to  clear  and  cool, 
just  contrary  to  the  way  with  leaser 
men." 

When  I  withdrew,  Lord  Barham  said 
to  me  kindly,  *'Now,  of  course,  In  the 
public  interest  It  Is  necessary  that  you 
should  go  before  a  court-martial  on  tli^ 
lo&s  of  your  ship.  On  the  other  hiiiid. 
in  regard  to  this  matter  of  the  de- 
spatches arriving  under  broken  seal,  It 
•  can  do  no  good  that  the  public  should 
know  anything  about  that.  We  here 
are  quite  satisfied  with  your  own  ac- 
count of  the  matter.  It  would  raise  no 
end  of  a  talk  and  a  dust  if  it  were  to 
get  abroad.  Perhaps  it  will  be  for  the 
advantage    of   all    concerned   that    it 


can  rely  on  your  discretion  for  that,  no 
doubt— in  yonr  own  interest,  if  for  none 
other." 

I  thanked  his  Lordship  for  tliia  kind 
dealing  with  me;  but  at  this  p<Hnt  I  am 
obliged  to  say  that  my  gratitude  to  the 
authorities  comes  to  a  full-stop.  The 
court-martial  (well— I  do  not  intend 
that  this  shall  be  made  public,  if  ever, 
till  after  my  death,  and  that  will  mean 
after  the  death  of  most  of  the  members 
of  that  court,  so  I  will  set  it  down  with- 
out reserve)— I  consider  the  court 
treated  me  in  a  scurvy  manner,  looking, 
so  far  as  I  could  comprehend  their 
point  of  view,  at  the  bare  fact  that  I 
lost  my  ship  when  by  ordinary  precau- 
tions I  might  have  saved  her,  and  quite 
disregarding  the  exceptional  conditions 
of  the  case,  which  made  it  right,  as  I 
thought  and  still  think,  that  I  should 
incur  any  risks  for  the  sake 'of  getting 
despatches  of  such  importance  deliv- 
ered a  few  hours  sooner.  I  had  a  cer- 
tain satisfaction  in  the  consciousness 
that  I  had  done  what  I  believed  to  be 
my  duty,  and  with  that  I  had  perforce 
to  be  content;  yet  I  felt  myself  a  dis- 
credited, and  in  some  sort  a  beaten, 
man,  when  I  went  down  to  my  home 
at  Withyham  to  visit  my  mother  and 
sister,  whom  I  had  not  seen  for  several 
years. 

It  is  singular  how  little  change  time 
makes  when  it  passes  with  few  events 
to  mark  the  hours.  The  yew-tree 
hedges  in  the  old  garden  had,  perhaps, 
grown  a  foot  or  so  higher  and  more  sol- 
idly sombre  in  their  hue,  but  my  moth- 
er's dear  face  seemed  changed  by  the 
months  that  had  passed  since  last  I 
saw  it  scarcely  more  than  the  old  sun- 
dial which  bore  its  motto  in  Latin,  "I 
mark  the  hours  only  that  are  bright" 
I  observed  this  to  my  mother,  saying 
that  I  thought  her  own  bri^t  and  con- 
tented nature  resembled  the  sundial  in 
this  particular.  She  smiled,  but  then 
added,  "We  have  had  our  sad  hours  too. 


Uncle  Dorset" 

I  had  heard  the  news  of  this  sad  blow 
when  I  was  in  the  Mediterranean,  and 
how  my  aunt  had  taken  the  reins  of 
management  on  behalf  of  his  young 
Grace,  at  that  time  a  boy  of  some 
eleven  years  or  so.  Poor  young  fellow! 
what  a  sad  fate  was  his;  but  at  the 
present  there  was  no  foreboding  of 
what  would  come.  I  went  up  to  see 
my  Aunt  Dorset  on  the  morning  after 
my  arrival,  and  found  her  in  her  weeds 
seated  before  a  great  escritoire  at  the 
window  that  looks  oat  over  the  park, 
surely  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in 
England. 

She  received  me  very  graciously 
and  had  a  number  of  questions 
to  put  to  kne,  as  who  had  not  at  that 
time,  when  I  had  come  charged  with 
earliest  news  of  the  first  importance? 
We  were  like  mice  during  those  weeks, 
playing  while  we  might,  knowing  the 
cat  to  be  at  large,  unbelled,  and  not 
knowing  when  it  might  please  him  to 
make  a  spring  on  ua  But  long  before 
she  had  made  an  end  of  questioning 
me  her  woman's  wit  had  discovered 
that  my  mind  was  far  from  easy— that 
I  had  a  weight  lying  on  it  that  con- 
stantly oppressed  it,  and  at  once,  with 
her  kindly  sympathy,  asked  what  the 
matter  was. 

"Well,  matter  enough,"  I  said;  "and 
yet  no  matter  of  importance,  after  all"; 
and  then  I  told  her  about  the  way  I 
had  come  ashore  with  the  despatches, 
and  how  the  ship  was  lost,  and  finally 
about  the  finding  of  the  court-martial 
that  had  not  actually,  in  so  many 
words,  said  I  was  to  blame,  but  had 
shown  more  clearly  than  enough  by 
what  It  hinted  and  by  what  it  did  not 
say  that  It  considered  so.  At  all  events, 
I  concluded,  I  may  make  up  my  mind 
to  this— that  I  am  what  our  friend 
Reuben  Elphick,  who  was  my  boat- 
swain, calls  an  arrant  failure,  and  that 
his  Majesty  will  have  no  further  need 


Gorslcan. 

At  that  all  tha  good  ladj  impolitely 
said  at  first  wai  "Fudge/'  And  per- 
tape  It  was  the  best  thing  that  she 
could  have  said,  for  it  aroused  me  to  a 
conviction  that  this  was  an  unworthy 
and  an  unmanly  way  of  thinking-  and 
of  acting— or  of  not  acting,  for  that,  no 
mnht.  Is  the  more  proi*er  way  of  put- 
ting It  The  more  proper  way  of  acting 
w^uld  haye  been  to  take  some  action; 
ftnd  take  It  I  would,  only  for  the  life 
0f  me  I  eould  not  see  how  to  act. 

"What  does  your  awn  conscience  telt 
you  about  what  you  dld?^'  she  asked 
me  presently*  after  sittiiig  silent  a  mlu- 
ate  or  so  In  thought 

"If  I  had  the  Job  to  do  again,  I  should 
do  it  the  same  again/'  1  declared,  al- 
most more  stoutly  than  I  had  yet  ven- 
tured to  make  any  such  declaratlonp 
even  to  myself,  I  was  begfnolng  to 
pluck  a  courage  from  her  good  spirit 

"And  what  does  your  heart  tell  you 
Lord  Nelson  will  say  to  what  yon  did?" 
she  asked  then. 

*'Loni  Nelson  I"  I  cried,  *'I  know  what 
he  wonld  say.  He  would  say  I  was 
right  by  all  fair  means,  and  almost  by 
foul,  to  see  his  despatches  delivered  at 
Hie  earliest  possible  moment  His  own 
orders  almost  said  as  much." 

"Then,  with  your  own  conscience  and 
Lord  Nelson  on  your  side,  cannot  you 
snap  your  fingers  at  all  court-martials 
In  the  world?'* 

"Ay,"  I  said,  '^tJiat  is  bo\  I  can  snap 
my  fingers,  and  that  Is  about  all  that  I 
can  do.  My  own  conscience  can  give 
me  no  ship,  neltlier  can  Lord  Nelson 
himself  while  he  Is  In  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico or  across  the  equator,  or  Heaven 
alone  knows  where." 

"That  Is  true,"  she  said,  "that  is  true. 
It  is  true,  and  It  is  abominable.  Let 
me  see.  What  are  we  to  do?  Eh,"  she 
went  on,  and  ground  her  teeth  in  a  kind 
of  humorous  fury,  "If  only  I  were  a 


atk" 

I  laughed  at  that,  of  course,  and  we 
began  talking  of  other  matters.    And 

then,  just  as  I  was  taking  my  leave, 
she  said,  *'l  have  made  up  my  mind 
what  you  are  to  do.  As  you  say,  there 
Is  no  help  Lord  Nelson  can  give  you 
while  he  Is  cruising  the  high  seas  on 
the  other  side  of  the  glolje;  so  what  you 
must  do  is  this.  Tou  must  go  down  to 
Brighton.  It  Is  there  that  the  Prince 
of  Wales  always  is  now.  You  must  get 
an  Introduction— it  Is  easily  managed* 
no  great  person  was  ever  more  acee»* 
sible;  you  must  make  htm  your  friend^ 
and  liie  Interest  is  as  good  for  you  asf 
Lord  Nelson's  own.  It  is  the  only  way. 
Tell  me,  do  you  see  another?" 

I  told  her  frankly  I  did  not  There 
were  only  two  men  in  England  who 
could  help  me,  I  fully  believed— Nelson 
and  the  Prince  of  Wales;  and  the  on© 
was  not  in  England  (so  that  is  what 
they  call  an  Irish  bull  of  a  statement); 
therefore  there  was  only  one  left,  and 
that  one  the  Prince  of  Wales,  to  whom 
she  commended  me.  I  did  not  exactly 
know  how  the  introduetloo  was  to  be 
accompli  abed,  but,  as  my  Aunt  Dorset 
truly  said,  never  was  great  personage 
more  accessible  or  more  kindly^  and  I 
walked  away  over  the  park  of  Buck- 
hurst  with  a  much  lighter  heart  than 
I  had  worn  when  I  came.  On  my  way 
home  I  met  the  wife  of  that  beauty  for 
whom  I  had  no  very  kindly  feeliuir  *« 
my  m!nd,  Reuben  Elphlck.  The  poor 
woman  had  been  to  my  mother's,  bear* 
Ing  I  was  come  home,  and  then  on  to 
tiae  big  house  to  meet  me  if  she  eon  id, 
so  anxious  was  she  to  hear  of  her  "ar- 
rant failure."  Of  course,  I  did  not 
peach  about  the  poor  fellow's  shortcom- 
ings to  his  wife,  and  was  only  rather 
surprised  that  she  had  not  heard  from 
him  nor  seen  anything  of  him;  for  we 
had  been  ashore  a  week  or  two  now, 
the  ship  (so  to  speak  of  her,  poor  thing, 
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that  was  no  longer  a  ship,  through  my 
own  act)  had  been  paid  oftt  and  Reuben 
had  had  plenty  of  time  to  find  his  way 
to  London,  and  down  again,  or  across 
by  East  Grinstead,  as  it  should  please 
him.  There  was  a  coach  that  ran  from 
Lewes  to  East  Grinstead,  passing 
Wych  Grossv  Just  abore  where  we 
caught  the  Frenchman,  not  more  than 
five  or  six  miles  from  Buckhurst  itself. 
So  it  was  something  of  a  marvel  that 
lie  was  not  come,  and  though  I  owed 
the  rascal  a  grudge,  I  should  have  been 
sorry  for  any  mischance  befalling. 
Moreover,  though  he  had  committed  as 
gross  a  sin  as  a  seaman  can  do^  being 
heinously  drunk  on  duty,  I  y^  could 
not  truly  say  that  I  or  the  King's  ser- 
vice had  suffered  by  it,  seeing  that  but 
for  his  drunkenness  permitting  the 
theft  of  the  papers  I  should  never  have 
had  the  loan  of  the  smuggler's  horse, 
and  certainly  should  not  have  reached 
London  so  early.  So  the  truth  is  that 
the  "arrant  failure"  by  his  drunkenness 
did  a  goed  turn  to  every  one  of  us,  and 
to  the  nation— a  moral  to  the  tale  on 
which  I  sincerely  ho^e  not  too  many 
seamen  will  think  fit  to  act 

Of  course  I  comforted  the  woman 
about  her  husband's  absence  as  well  as 
I  could,  assuring  her  I  had  left  him 
safe  ashore  and  in  spirits  (which  was 
true  in  more  than  one  sense);  and  as 
for  why  he  had  not  come,  he  was  no 
doubt  employed  for  the  King.  I  had, 
in  truth,  more  than  a  doubt,  but 
thought  it  no  wrong  to  say  what  I  said 
for  her  comfort  If  the  great  court- 
martial  brings  up  nothing  worse  than 
that  on  the  sheet  I  shall  pass  it  better 
than  the  one  they  held  on  me  in  Lon- 
don. 

"Ton  be  sure  f(v  certain  he  be  not 
wounded?"  the  poor  woman  asked  me 
for  the  tenth  time. 

"Not  he,"  I  said.  "Mrs.  Blphlck,  and 
the  sear  on  his  eye  has  healed  up  a  pic- 
ture. He's  handsomer  than  ever  he 
was,  I  do  believe." 


"Oh,  handsome  is  as  handsome  does» 
they  do  say,  and  I  don't  know  as  ever 
Reuben  was  altogether  a  man  of  fea- 
ture. 'Tis  not  that  I  care  about  in  a 
man  particularly.  But  Reuben*  he  do 
have  a  way  with  him,"  wiping  her  eye 
feelingly. 

"He  does  indeed,  Mrs.  Elphick,"  I  as- 
sented. And  then  I  heard  that  the 
troubles  were  still  going  on  between 
the  Lordship  of  the  manor— that  is  to 
say  her  Grace,  acting  for  the  young 
Duke— and  the  commoners  of  the  For- 
est of  Ashdown,  the  people  of  the 
manor  always  struggling  to  prevent  or 
at  least  to  regulate,  the  cutting  of  Ut- 
ter, and  the  commoners  continuing  to 
cut  it  in  their  deiq;>ite.  The  real  truth 
of  the  case  was  that  neither  side  knew 
their  rights,  which  could  only  be  settled 
in  a  court  of  law,  and  not  by  hard 
words,  that  sometimes  threatened  to 
come  to  hard  blows.  Mrs.  Blphlck  was 
quite  of  my  opinion,  and  we  parted  the 
best  of  friends,  and  she,  I  think,  quite 
as  much  at  ease  about  her  husband  as 
I  waa 

My  Aunt  Dorset  was  not  one  of  those 
to  let  the  grass  grow  long  under  their 
feet  for  want  of  moving,  and  in  the 
morning  I  received  by  her  kindness 
several  letters  of  introduction  to  her 
friends  at  Brighton,  where,  in  the  sea- 
son, no  one  who  was  anybody  in  the 
social  world  could  fall  of  having  many 
a  friend  in  the  fashionable  circle  that 
made  it  thei«  resort 

CHAPTER  XIII. 

« 

I  suppose  there  is  no  place  in  the 
world  that  has  changed  its  aspect  and 
its  status  as  completely  and  rapidly  as 
the  town  of  Brighton.  In  my  b<^hood 
I  had  known  it  as  the  village  of  Bright- 
helmstone,  Just  struggling  out  of  its 
obscurity,  thanks  to  the  exertions 
of  the  never-sufflciently-to-be-exeerated 
Dr.  Russell  (I  speak,  be  it  observed, 
only  of  my  childish  sentiments  towards 
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that  worthy  man),  who  discovered  the 
merits  of  sea-bathing  and  imagined 
merits  in  the  drinking  of  sea-water— a 
loatlisome  potion,  encouraging  an  ud- 
mitigated  thirst.  He  had  a  successor, 
Dr.  Arositer,  who  modified  the  horrors 
of  this  salt-water  drinking  by  permit- 
ting its  mixture  with  milk.  It  was  to 
Imbibe  this  disgustful  fluid  that  I  was 
taken  to  Brighthelmstone,  to  be  cured 
of  some  puerile  affection  of  the  glands, 
and  it  is  striking  evidence  of  the 
growth  made  by  the  watering-place  in 
the  meantime  that,  though  I  had  first 
seen  it  with  the  magnifying  eyes  of 
childhood,  it  yet  appeared  to  me,  on  my 
second  visit  in  1805,  so  immeasurably 
increased  and  smartened  that  I  had 
diiBculty  in  believing  it  to  be  really 
the  same.  Yet  even  this  alteration  and 
Increase,  great  as  it  was,  is  but  a  little 
thing  in  comparison  with  the  growth 
In  the  few  years  intervening  between 
that  date  and  the  date  of  my  present 
writing.  In  1805  it  was  a  place  of  some 
eighteen  streets,  of  8,000  or  so  inhabi- 
tants, and  within  its  comparatively 
small  area  was  crowded  more  of  the 
fashionable  world,  in  the  wake  of  his 
Royal  Highness  George  of  Wales,  than 
I  should  suppose  were  ever  befbre 
lodged  so  closely  or  so  poorly.  The 
Royal  Pavilion  had  been  built,  since 
my  last  visit.  Just  beyond  the  Castle 
Tavern  and  the  ballroom,  on  the  c^po- 
site  side  of  the  Steyne  to  Donaldson's 
Library,  and  here  of  course  was  good 
lodging  as  the  heart  of  a  Prince  could 
desire.  There  were  his  Grace  of  Marl- 
borough's house,  Mrs.  Fitzherbert's, 
and  one  or  two  more,  including  old 
Lady  Anne  Murray's,  all  of  which 
looked  out  on  the  Steyne,  and  were  fine, 
ample,  and  some  of  them  magnificent 
buildings;  but  as  for  the  rest  of  the 
fashionable  world  of  Brighton,  they 
had  to  put  up  with  lodgings  in  which 
I  am  very  certain  they  would  not  have 
housed  footmen  at  home.  Yet  to  be 
sure  it  did  not  matter,  for  one  was  in 


those  lodgings  not  six  hours  out  of  the 
twenty-four,  and  of  them  all  the  while 
asleep.  Coming  as  I  did  to  Brighton 
In  the  height  of  the  season,  unknown 
and  unannounced,  I  was  f<HtnDate 
enough  in  getting  a  fairly  spacious  dog- 
kennel  in  an  area  of  Middle  Street  The 
room— it  was  not  in  literal  truth  a  ca- 
nine apartment— was  beneath  the  shop 
of  an  honest  pastrycook  named  Hyde^ 
a  man  as  round  as  one  of  his  own  tarts, 
and  a  wonderful  advertisement  in  his 
person  of  their  health-giving  and  adi- 
pose-making qualities  He  was  ruddy, 
with  an  immense  apron  coming  up  to 
his  chin,  brimful  of  good  nature,  and 
a  white  cap  on  his  head.  My  lodging 
was  underground,  with  a  window  Just 
a-level  with  the  feet  of  the  passers-bj 
as  they  went  along  the  footway.  No 
matter,  it  was  somewhere  to  lay  my 
head,  and  one  had  to  be  thankful. 

Then  my  good  Aunt  Dorset  (though 
it  was  absurd  ^>eaklng  of  a  woman  of 
her  age  as  "aunt")  had  given  me  a  let- 
ter to  the  Vicomtesse  d'Arcy,  who  lived 
along  with  the  Lady  Anne  Murray  in 
one  of  the  houses  facing  the  Steyne. 
The  Vicomtesse  was  a  wonderful  old 
lady.  At  first  I  was  more  than  a  little 
afraid  of  her,  for  the  brightness  of  her 
wit  and  of  her  rouge,  and  the  beautiful 
soft  whiteness  of  her  hair.  Exceedingly 
picturesque  she  was.  She  was  a  Scotch 
lady  by  birth,  like  the  Lady  Anne  Mur- 
ray herself,  but  had  married  the  French 
Vlcomte  d*Arcy,  who  had  had  his  head, 
or  his  estates,  cut  off  (at  all  events  he 
was  dead  and  never  mentioned,  and 
something  in  the  nature  of  a  tragedy 
had  been  the  end  of  him)  at  the  hands 
of  the  French  Terrorists,  Jacobins,  or 
whatever  the  name  of  the  particular 
sect  of  rascals  mlg^t  be  that  was  in 
power  at  the  time.  So  she  was  more 
French  than  English  or  Scottish;  and 
yet  at  the  same  time,  though  French 
was  the  language  she  i^)oke  by  prefer- 
ence, she  Imported  into  it  the  accent  of 
the  Land  of  the  Thistle,  and  when  she 
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mixture  of  the  two  accents,  the  original 
Scottish  and  engrafted  French.  But 
the  bent  of  her  mind,  owing  to  her  long 
residence  in  France,  was  French  alto- 
gether, so  that  as  Henry  Beauclerk, 
who  was  our  best  wit,  said,  "She  thinks 
French  and  says  it  in  Scotch"— a  quaint 
medley.  These  two  old  ladies— the  Vi- 
comtesse,  as  I  have  described  her,  and 
Lady  Anne  Murray— were  among  the 
most  curious  figures  in  Brighton,  that 
at  this  time  was  very  fairly  well  sup- 
plied with  quaint  figures,  for  they  were 
such  zealous  observers  of  the  old  man- 
ner that  both  went  a-riding  daily  on 
pillion  behind  their  grooms— that  is  to 
say,  on  a  cushion  set  on  the  horse's 
back  behind  the  saddle— although  this 
style  was  already  almost  wholly  dis- 
carded. But  any  that  thought  to  have 
the  laugh  of  either  of  them,  on  this  or 
any  other  account,  would  for  certain 
come  off  with  the  worst  of  the  bargain, 
the  sharpness  of  their  wits  making 
them  as  feared  as  their  kindliness  of 
heart  made  them  beloved— a  notable 
pair  of  old  Scottish  ladies. 

There  was  one  other  visit  of  ceremony 
that  I,  in  common  with  all  newcomers, 
had  to  pay,  and  that  was  to  Colonel 
Wade,  at  that  time  holding  the  despotic 
office  of  Master  of  Ceremonies  at 
Brighton.  It  is  an  office  that  I  believe 
is  not  yet  extinct,  but  survives  so  far 
«hom  of  its  dignity  that  it  is  exercised 
in  much  less  despotic  manner  than  in 
the  consulship  of  the  good  old  Colonel 
Wade.  At  that  time  it  had  its  emolu- 
ments as  well  as  its  honors  and  its  la- 
bors, for  the  custom  was  for  each  new- 
comer who  wished  an  introduction  to 
the  fashionable  society  of  the  place  to 
enter  his  name  In  Colonel  Wade's  book 
at  the  library,  and  therewith  deposit  a 
fee  of  one  guinea.  Thus  franked  you 
became  the  object  of  hla  almost  pa- 
ternal solicitude.  He  would  find  you 
partnprs  iit  the  balls,  nnd  introduce  you 
to  all  whom  he  heJd  it  sultaWe  for  you 


ranging  all  the  festivities— their  dates, 
details*  and  programmes;  in  a  word,  it 
was  an  office  that  was  no  sinecure,  that 
required  infinite  tact,  and  that  fully 
merited  the  modest  emoluments  with 
which  it  was  rewarded. 

My  diary  tells  me  It  was  on  May  29 
that  I  landed  in  England.  It  was  on 
the  morning  of  July  8  that  I  set  foot 
in  Brighton,  descending  from  the  night 
coach  that  I  had  caught  the  previous 
evening  at  Forest  Row,  traversing  yet 
again,  in  a  manner  far  more  peaceful 
and  leisurely,  the  road  tliat  I  had  de- 
voured so  hungrily  as  we  came  along 
it  in  pursuit  of  the  Frenchman  and  the 
despatches.  As  we  jolted  and  jogged 
under  the  stars  of  the  pleasant  summer 
night,  the  constant  query  ran  through 
my  mind,  "What  had  the  smuggler 
done  with  his  Frenchman  prisoner? 
How  had  he  disposed  of  him?  Had  he 
kept  his  promise  to  me  that  he  would 
do  him  no  harm?  And  in  that  case, 
when,  and  in  what  manner,  should  I 
be  able  to  convey  to  my  good  and 
friendly  smuggler  the  message  that  he 
might  let  the  Frenchman  go  at  large ?^ 

His  last  words  I  remembered  well: 
"Send  message  by  Phoebe  Hessel  to  the 
skipper  of  Darby's  Cave."  That  was 
easy  saying;  but  it  implied  that  all  the 
world,  or  I  at  least,  must  know  this 
Phoebe  Hessel,  and  be  able  to  lay  hand 
on  her  at  a  moment's  notice,  whereas 
for  the  life  of  me  I  could  not  recollect 
that  I  had  ever  before  heard  the  lady's 
name.  For  the  present,  however,  it 
mattered  notliing.  Not  a  word  was 
come  from  Nelson  since  the  despatches 
that  it  had  cost  me  so  much  to  deliver, 
and  until  there  was  later  news  I  was 
not  minded  that  the  Frenchman  should 
go  free,  for,  though  the  gist  of  the  news 
was  the  world's  property,  there  might 
well  he  pHvate  details  known  to  the 
Freucliman  that  were  better  kept  from 
the  knowledge  of  bift  Gov(?ranient;  and 
In  any  case  I  had  given  my  word  to 
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Lord  Barbam  that  I  would  more  no 
floger  for  the  Frenchman's  release  un- 
til a  later  despatch  was  made  public. 


When  that  should  happen  he  left  tbe 
matter  in  my  own  discretion. 

Ewmct  Q.  Huichinton. 


{To  50  cfmHtmod.) 
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I  saw  the  nurserj  windows 

Wide  open  to  the  air; 
But  the  faces  of  the  children. 

They  were  no  longer  there. 

Longfellwc. 

She  lived  in  a  little  town  by  the  sea» 
far  from  the  mountains  she  loyed  and 
the  fair  glen  where  in  the  days  long 
gone  her  ancestors  had  marshalled 
their  men  and  led  them  to  forays  and 
battles.  In  the  winter  the  little  town 
was  sombre  and  quiet,  and  she  liked 
it  then  because  she  could  dream  her 
dreams  in  peace;  but  in  summer 
steamers  flooded  the  place  with  noisy 
cheap-trippers  that  to  her  seemed  visi- 
tors from  an  unknown  world— a  world 
of  vulgar  turmoil  and  ceaseless  ac- 
tivity—and she  hated  the  little  town 
then.  Nor  was  it  easy  for  her  to 
leave  it,  for  she  was  very  poor— this 
faded  old  lady,  dressed  in  the  gar- 
ments of  an  earlier  century,  at  the 
sight  of  whom  the  smart  trippers 
stared  and  laughed.  She  was  proud, 
too,  as  she  was  poor,  for  the  blood  of 
many  chiefs  and  of  a  far-off  race  of 
island  kings  ran  in  her  veins,  and  of 
them  all  she  was  now  the  last 

Her  house,  in  a  sheltered  loop  of  the 
bay,  had  a  few  straggling  trees  about 
it.  She  loved  these  trees,  for  they  re- 
minded her  of  the  wooded  slopes  of 
her  childhood's  home,  and  of  the  path- 
way down  which  her  father  would 
come  in  the  evening,  with  his  gillies  be- 
hind him  leading  the  hairy  ponies 
that  carried  the  stags.     She  can  see 


him  yet  as  he  was  then— though  he  is 
dead  these  threescore  years  and  more 
—with  his  noble  bearing,  his  towering 
height,  his  loose  Highland  dress  that 
showed  his  sinewy  limbs,  and  in  bis 
bonnet  the  eagle-feather  which  only 
the  chief  wore.  She  can  still  feel  tbe 
pride  which  she  felt  when,  perched 
high  on  his  shoulder,  he  carried  her  to 
the  door  one  evening  as  he  returned 
home  from  the  hills,  and  the  children 
ran  shouting  to  meet  him.  She  hears 
these  shouts  now  in  her  dreams. 

Her  father  was  the  last  of  tbe 
chiefs.  There  w»e  others  after  him, 
but  in  them  the  chief  had  disappeared 
in  the  landlord.  There  are  those  even 
now  who  call  themselves  chiefs,  but 
are  only  lairds;  he  was  a  chief!  When 
he  went  from  home,  even  when  tbe 
nineteenth  century  was  well  out  of  its 
teens,  his  tail  of  servants  walked  af- 
ter him  and  his  bard  before  him.  Sir 
Walter  came  north  to  his  keep  beside 
Loch  Oich,  and  found  in  him  the  pro- 
totype of  Fergus  Mac-Ivor,  Vich  Ian 
Vohr,  chief  of  Glennaquoich,  in  whose 
personality  he  portrayed  the  strength 
and  weakness,  the  overweening  pride 
and  kindliness,  the  chivalry  and  tbe 
dignity,  of  the  last  of  the  chiefs.  Sir 
Walter  saw  the  devotion  the  chief  hi- 
spired  in  his  people,  and  that  devo- 
tion he  depicted  in  Bvan  MacCombicb, 
who,  when  Fergus  was  condemned  at 
Carlisle,  offered  to  fetch  six  men  from 
Glennaquoich  to  die  for  thehr  chief,  of 
which  he  himself  would  be  the  first 
When  the  court  laughed,  Evan,  look- 
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ing  sternly  round,  said,  "If  the  Saxon 
gentlemen  are  laughing  because  a 
poor  man  such  as  me  thinks  my  life, 
or  the  life  of  six  of  my  degree,  is 
worth  that  of  Ylch.  Ian  Vohr,  it's  like 
enough  they  may  be  right;  but  If  they 
laugh  because  they  think  I  would  not 
keep  my  word  and  come  back  to  re- 
deem him,  I  can  tell  them  they  ken 
neither  the  heart  of  the  Hielandman 
nor  the  honor  of  a  gentleman."  The 
devotion  of  his  clan  to  Fergus  which 
is  made  so  vivid  In  Waverley  Is  only 
the  devotion  which  Sir  Walter  saw  in 
the  glens  westward  from  Loch  Oich 
inspired  by  the  chief,  of  whom  he 
wrote:  "Warm-hearted,  generous, 
friendly,  he  Is  beloved  by  those  who 
know  him.  ...  To  me  he  Is  a  treas- 
ure." But  evil  dajrs  befell  the  chief, 
"who  was  bom  a  hundred  years  too 
late,"  aa  his  friend  of  Abbotsf^d  de- 
clared. He  had  wasted  his  substance 
attempting  to  revive  the  ancient  glory 
of  his  family,  and  on  his  death  it  was 
found  Impossible  for  his  son  to  reign 
in  his  place.  So  the  glens  passed  to 
others,  and  now  the  old  lady  who 
lived  in  the  little  house  In  the  loop  of 
the  bay  was  the  last  of  them  all. 

She,  the  last  of  Slol  'Ic  Alastalr,  was 
very  lonely,  as  those  always  are  who 
live  beyond  the  fourscore  years  and 
survive  all  their  kindred— unless  they 
have  wealth,  which  she  had  not 
Those  who  lived  in  the  large  houses  at 
the  outskirts  of  the  town  knew  her  as 
the  last  of  a  great  race  who  once  on  a 
time  had  made  the  throne  of  the 
United  Kingdom  rock;  but  she  did  not 
care  to  know  them!  They  were  not  of 
her  world.  Almost  her  only  friend 
was  the  minister  of  the  poor  little 
chapel  that  stood  in  a  mean  street,  In 
which  the  gospel  was  still  preached 
In  the  language  of  the  Gael  to  a  rap- 
idly diminishing  congregation.  As 
long  as  she  could  she  said  her  '*Ad8um'* 
every  Sunday  when  the  gray,  bent, 
old  minister  ascended  his  pulpit  and 


faced  the  little  c<Hnpaiiy  that  as- 
sembled there  to  worship  in  a  manner 
which,  to  the  smart  congregations  of 
the  suburbs,  savored  of  the  Covenant- 
ing days.  The  wail  of  the  old  tunes, 
the  plaintive  chanting,  the  emotional 
richness  of  the  language  she  loved, 
made  the  dingy,  cobwebby  chapel  a 
place  of  delight  to  her.  She  seemed 
again  to  hear  the  women  singing  their 
songs  far  away  among  the  hills  at 
mllking-time;  she  seemed  to  feel  the 
breeze  laden  with  the  scent  of  the 
heather  combig  over  the  moors,  and 
hear  the  roar  of  the  waters  as  the 
floods  swept  down  the  rough-flowing 
river;  the  mildewed  walls  of  the  de- 
caying chapel  faded  away,  and  the 
vulgar  little  town  melted  into  mist, 
and  she  stood  again  in  that  fairyland 
of  youth  **where  the  wind  bk>ws  over 
seven  glens  and  seven  bens  and  seven 
mountain  moorsi." 

It  was  only  to  the  minister  that  she 
s];>oke  of  the  ancient  days.  He  was  an 
attentive  listener,  who  had  himself 
known  better  days,  and  who  through 
many  misfortunes,  and  many  follies 
perhaps,  had  at  last  come  to  this— that 
he  was  glad  to  minister  in  that  little 
chapel  for  a  pittance  that  kept  him 
from  want  His  own  troubles  had 
made  him  tender,  and  the  memory  of 
his  own  follies  saved  him  from  harsh 
Judgments  on  the  folly  of  others.  To 
him  the  proud  old  lady  could  speak, 
knowing  she  would  be  understood. 
Many  a  day  did  he  turn  to  her  house 
to  give  her  the  comfort  of  havlng- 
some  one  to  speak  to.  The  house  was 
small  and  mean;  the  furniture  was 
massive,  and  in  these  little  rooms  It 
looked  like  a  prince  strayed  among  the 
denizens  of  the  slums;  decay  had 
fallen  on  much  of  it  The  paper  hung* 
In  patches  on  the  walls;  chairs  stood 
some  on  three  castors,  some  on  two; 
but  there  were  priceless  relics:  piece* 
of  old  silver,  dusty  faded  pictures, 
things  which  many  men  would  pay  a 
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ransom  for.  There  was  a  leather-cov- 
ered chair  in  which  she  always  sat 
near  the  fire;  from  a  little  window  in 
the  gable  by  its  side  she  could  see  a 
glint  of  the  sea  and  of  the  wooded 
ridge  beyond,  and  because  of  these 
she  loved  that  seat  best  When  the 
minister  sat  on  the  other  side  of  the 
fire,  and  the  ancient  serving-woman 
brought  out  the  old  silver  teapot  that 
had  been  used  so  long  in  the  old  castle 
which  now  stands  magnificent  even  in 
its  decay  on  its  solitary  rock,  and  she 
poured  out  a  cup  for  her  friend  and 
herself,  then  she  could  speak-nspeak 
of  the  old  days,  and  of  the  old  home» 
till  the  little  room  seemed  as  if  it  re- 
sounded with  the  shouts  of  "Oreag  an 
Fhithich!  Creag  an  Fhithich!''  (the 
war-cry  of  the  Macdonnells)  as  the 
clansmen  rushed  with  claymores  on 
their  foee  in  the  days  of  long  ago. 

She  was  never  tired  speaking  of  her 
father.  She  pictured  him  so  vividly 
that  her  Hst^ier  could  see  the  chief 
with  his  hounds  going  forth  to  the 
hunt,  and  note  the  droop  of  the  eagle- 
feather  in  his  bonnet  Proudly  she 
would  tell  how,  accompanied  by 
twelve  men  of  his  clan,  he  went  to 
Edinburgh,  and  with  his  brother  the 
Colonel— that  Colonel  who,  assisted  by 
his  sergeant,  had  shut  the  great  gate 
of  Hougomont  against  the  French, 
thereby  saving  the  place;  and  after 
receiving  the  prize  as  the  bravest  man 
at  Waterloo  from  the  Iron  Duke, 
handed  it  to  the  sergeant— broke 
through  the  guards  and  welcomed 
George  IV.  to  Scotland  on  his  landing. 
He  felt  it  his  duty  that  he,  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  ancient  race  of  kings 
that  ruled  the  isles  of  the  west,  should 
be  the  first  to  welcome  the  king  who 
came  to  pay  a  visit  to  a  kingdom  that 
had  not  seen  its  king  for  over  two  hun- 
dred years.  It  was  only  the  courtesy 
due  from  one  potentate  to  another!  If 
the  poor,  benighted  Edinburgh  bailies 
could  not  see  it  in  his  light,  why  then 


he  and  his  twelve  good  men  could 
burst  through  any  cordon  that  could 
be  drawn  round  any  pier  in  L^th.  U 
the  hide-bound  authorities  of  Dunedii 
could  not  see  his  point  of  view.  Sir 
Walter  did,  and  it  was  he  who  acted 
as  colonel  of  the  kilted  bodyguard 
thus  provided  for  the  king,  and  swore 
them  in.  But  Sir  Walter,  who  could 
read  the  secrets  of  all  men's  hearts, 
knew  the  mind  of  a  chief. 

Sometimes  the  daughter  of  the  chief 
would  speak  of  more  trifling  incidenta 
With  a  smile  she  told  how  the  chief, 
having  crossed  the  loch   in  his  new 
barge  and  spent  the  day  oai  the  hilln; 
found,  when  returning  across  the  lo(^ 
in  the  evening,  a  packman  hid  in  the 
prow  of  the  boat      When     half-way - 
across,   the  chief  stepped   np   to  the 
prow  and  lifted  the  pedlar  by  his  belt 
and  dropped  him  gently  into  Uie  locb. 
It  was,  he  thought,  fit  punishment  for 
the  low-bred  seller  of  needles  who  pre- 
sumed to  cross  his  loch  in  the  com- 
pany of  Mac  'ic  Alastair.  But  the  ped- 
lar had  the  better  of  it;  he  made  a 
declaration  that   a   pocket-book     con- 
taining a  hundred  pounds  fell  out  of 
his  coat-pocket  when  he  was  thrown 
into  the  water,  and,  an  dft{on  being 
threatened  against  the  chief,  h^^d  to 
pay.    The  pedlar  took  a  farm  wlfiJ^ 
money,  and  his  children's  children  itxy,,, 
there  still,  while  the  ancient  ftat  of 
the  chief  is  a  Xaroch  (a  desolate  ruin). 
Of  these  things  would  she  speak  while 
the  darkness   was  creeping  over  the 
little  town  and  the  lamplighter  went 
np  the  dingy  street  to  light  the  lamps; 
but  though  looking    from  her    gable 
window  as  he  passed,  she  saw,  not 
him,  but  the  pathway  of  the  moon  on 
her  father's     lochs,     far,     far    away 
among  the  hills. 

But  an  unlooked-for  day  came  when 
the  old  minist^,  feeling  sad  at  heart, 
went  to  see  the  little  old  lady,  for  a 
great  blow  had  fallen  on  her.  A  book 
had  been  written  by  one  whose  name 
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the  minister  had  never  heard  before, 
which  proved  that  one  of  the  chiefs 
o<f  that  old  family  had  acted  the  spy. 
The  book  was  called  H}ikU  the  iSly; 
and  the  old  man,  feeling  it  boded  ill 
to  his  patron,  bought  and  read  it.  At 
least  he  tried  to  read  it  through;  but 
it  was  a  dreary  book.  From  curious 
spelling  of  words  and  curious  dotting 
of  letters,  it  showed  that  the  grand- 
uncle- of  the  old  lady  had,  while  serv- 
ing King  James,  written  letters  to  the 
Government  of  King  George  telling 
them  the  secrets  of  the  particular  kind 
of  toddy  poor  Prince  Charlie  drank, 
and  of  the  quarrels  he  carried  on  with 
and  about  the  Walkinshaw,  and  other 
such  Important  things.  The  book 
made  a  great  sensation.  The  minister 
was  at  a  dinner  shortly  after  it  was 
published,  and  when  a  young  lady  be- 
gan to  speak  enthusiastically  of  the 
chivalry  of  the  chiefs  who  went  out 
to  fight  for  a  cause  which  they  knew 
in  their  hearts  to  be  lost,  a  youth  with 
an  empty  face  shrugged  his  shoulders 
and  murmured,  "Sykle  the  Sly."  At 
the  sound  the  words  died  on  the  lips 
of  her  who  spoke  of  Highland  chiv- 
alry, and  half  the  company  shrugged 
their  shoulders.  The  memory  of  that 
scene  was  keen  vdth  the  minister 
when  he  turned  towards  his  patron's 
house,  feeling  that  he  could  not  stay 
longer  away. 

She  sat  in  her  old  place  by  the  little 
window  in  the  gable;  but  the  furrows 
were  deeper  on  her  face,  and  the  fig- 
ure seemed  shrunken.  The  folds  of 
her  homespun— she  clung  tenaciously 
to  the  homespun— lay  about  her 
wasted  limbs  more  loosely  than  ever 
before.  Her  deep-set  eyes  had  a  look 
of  dumb  pain  in  them.  In  silence  he, 
sat  down  In  his  accustomed  chair. 

Without  any  beating  about  the  bush, 
she  began  at  once  on  the  subject  he 
dreaded.  Had  he  seen  the  book? 
What  did  he  think?  If  he  could  have 
said  that  he  did  not  believe  the  book 


without  telling  a  falsehood,  that's 
what  he  would  have  said.  But  though 
he  believed  in  the  authenticity  of  Os- 
sian,  yet  he  could  not  believe  in  the 
probity  of  the  chief  who  wrote  as 
Sykle  the  Sly.  His  hesitation  and  his 
restraint  showed  her  what  he  thought. 
*'Oh!  it  is  a  sad  blow  to  my  family," 
she  cried,  while  the  tears  glistened  on 
her  cheeks  and  her  voice  broke.  The 
book  lay  on  a  case  at  the  side  of  the 
room,  and  she  started  up  to  get  it.  In 
her  excitement  she  forgot  that  her 
foot  was  twisted  with  rheumatism, 
and  that  she  could  not  walk  without 
a  crutch.  After  one  slip  she  gave  a 
scream,  and  clutched  the  table  to  save 
herself  from  failing.  The  minister 
Jumped  to  her  side  and  offered  his 
arm.  No,  she  would  not  take  it.  Her 
family  always  fended  for  themselves. 
Let  him  bring  her  the  crutch.  He 
brought  it,  and  she  hobbled  over,  got 
the  book,  and  returned  to  her  seat.  The 
little  scene  broke  the  restraint  that 
had  fallen  on  the  two  friends,  and 
they  sat  more  at  their  ease  while  she 
turned  over  the  pages  of  Sykle  the  Sly 
—the  pages  which  proved  one  of  the 
chiefs  of  her  race  a  mercenary  tale- 
bearer and  a  traitor. 

Her  fingers  trembled  so  much  as  she 
turned  the  leaves  that  it  looked  as  if 
she  could  not  find  what  she  wanted. 
At  last  she  found  it,  and  read  with  a 
voice  tremulous  with  scorn  the  words 
in  which  the  writer  disclaimed  any 
delicacy  he  might  have  had  in  publish- 
iRg  the  book  because  his  hero  died  un- 
married and  childless,  and  the  present 
representatives  of  an  honored  family 
were  not  his  descendants.  Sir  Walter 
would  not  have  written  that  apology; 
he  knew  the  heart  of  the  Highlanders. 
She  was  not  a  descendant  No;  but 
was  he  not  one  of  the  chiefs,  her 
father's  uncle,  and  if  his  honor  was 
smirched  was  not  the  honor  of  the 
whole  family  smirched?  But  even  sup- 
pose it  true,  were  there  not  things  for 
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Why  did  this  man— *'the  man  with  the 
muck-rake/'  she  seomfally  called  him 
—gloat  over  the  miserable  treachery 
of  one  weakling  while  he  was  silent 
regarding  the  heroism  of  those  others 
of  her  race  who  in  their  devotion  to 
their  rightful  king  set  themselves  to 
attempt  the  impossible?  Why  did  he 
not  tell  of  the  little  band,  two  thou- 
sand strong,  that  marshalled  in  the 
gray  morning  by  Loch  Oich,  of  whom 
six  hundred  were  of  her  race,  and 
threw  down  the  gauge  of  battle  to 
three  kingdoms,  and  who  shed  their 
blood  from  Prestonpans  to  Culloden 
fighting  for  a  cause  that  was  long  lost? 
Did  he  know  of  her  great-grandfather, 
who,  a  lad  of  twenty,  commanded  his 
clan  and  died  on  the  streets  of  Fal- 
kirk, begging  that  mercy  might  be 
shown  to  the  man  who  unwittingly 
killed  him?  And  there  was  her  cousin, 
Keppoch,  who,  when  the  enemy  came 
down  on  the  doomed  Highland  army 
—an  army  that  (faced  their  foe  hungry, 
shivering  with  cold,  and  the  snow 
driving  in  their  faces,  deprived  even 
of  their  night's  sleep  by  that  futile 
march  to  Nairn— and  when  the  centre 
of  their  army  had  rushed  to  its  de- 
struction, pled  with  hi0  men  to  charge, 
and,  on  their  sullenly  refusing,  ad- 
vanced alone  with  claymore  and  dag- 
ger to  attack  the  foe,  crying,  ''My  God, 
have  the  children  of  my  tribe  for- 
saken me?"  and  so  died.  Was  not 
that  a  fitter  theme  for  a  great  writer's 
pen?  If  for  the  sake  of  these  he 
would  not  keep  silent^  might  he  not 
think  of  those  oth^s  who  stood  by 
their  Prince  when  a  ragged  fugitive, 
with  a  hunted  look  in  his  eyes,  and 
with  no  comfort  save  the  uiage-lteaiha, 
which  was  to  him  warmth,  food,  shel- 
ter, and  forgetfutoeas— what  wonder 
he  learned  to  drink  it!— end  when 
their  own  houses  were  burning,  and 
fire  and  sword  had  swept  through  the 


hill  and  from  cave  to  cave  until  he 
passed  to  return  no  more:  for  their 
sake  might  he  not  have  passed  over 
this  in  silence?  Even  though  this  one 
fell  from  the  high  renown  of  the 
others,  perhaps  something  might  be 
said  for  him.  He  had  never  drawn 
the  sword  for  his  Prince;  he  lan- 
guished in  prison  while  his  brother  led 
his  men  to  the  charge  at  Falkirk;  he 
had  not  known  the  chivalry  and  loy- 
alty bom  of  confiict  The  degradatton 
of  a  prison  broke  his  spirit;  the  por- 
erty  and  hunger  of  an  exile  broke  his 
honor.  He  wanted  bread.  Were  not 
men  in  those  days  governed  by  cor- 
ruption? Did  not  the  men  who  made 
the  laws  have  thehr  hands  open  at 
their  backs  to  receive  the  price  of 
their  votes?  air  Bobert  Walpole  has 
declared  that  Shippen  the  Jacobite 
was  the  only  man  whose  price  he 
could  not  name.  Who  can  Judge  the 
men  who,  broken  in  spirit  and  desti- 
tute, stooped  to  their  level? 

However,  no  words  could  cover  the 
wound  made  by  that  book  in  her  pride 
of  race.  Again  and  again,  as  often  as 
the  old  minister  went  to  see  her,  she 
would  return  to  it  Men  would  now 
only  remember  the  shadow  cast  by 
one  of  her  race  and  not  the  glory  of 
the  others,  she  would  moan.  As  a 
man  came  often  to  be  remembered 
only  by  one  incident  on  which  some 
one  laid  hold  and  placed  on  record  in 
a  vivid  way,  so  her  race  would  here- 
after be  remembered  only  by  this  one 
thing  which  a  master  of  his  craft  had 
set  forth  in  a  maimer  which  held  it 
up  to  all  men,  that  they  numbered 
.among  them  a  Sykle  the  Sly.  All  the 
rest  would  be  as  if  it  were  not  As 
often  as  she  spoke  of  it  she  ended  by 
saying,  ''It  Is  a  sad,  sad  blow  to  my 
family."  Many  a  night  she  would 
waken  up  as  from  an  evil  dream,  and 
lie  until  the  dawn  with  wide-open  eyes 
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alone  with  the  thought  that  she  was 
the  last  of  h»  race— she,  a  desolate, 
lonely  old  woman— and  that  she  was 
leaving  behind  her  a  name  tarnished 
and  dishonored,  with  none  to  redeem 
It  When  she  lay  dying  a  few  months 
later  she  said  bitterly,  "If  the  man 
with  the  muck-rake  had  only  waited 
tUl  I  was  dead!" 

When  she  died  there  was  none  to 
bring  her  homei-the  ruined  castle  on 
the  rock  was  always  home  to  her— 
and  lay  her  beside  her  father  in  the 

Ohamben's  J^aroal. 


old  vault  beside  the  loch.  At  her 
funeral  no  pipers  played  their  coro- 
nach before  her  coffin,  and  no  throng 
of  clansmen  followed  after.  She  was 
laid  by  those  who  knew  not  in  a  cor* 
ner  of  the  graveyard  of  the  little  town 
in  which  she  had  lived  so  long,  and 
there  the  green-sward  was  drawn  over 
the  head  of  the  last  of  a  great  race. 
And  the  old  vault  beside  the  loch  will 
never  again  open  its  iron  portals  to 
receive  a  son  or  a  daughter  of  Siol  'ic 
Alastair. 

ISforman  Maclean, 


A  SUSSEX  MARSH. 


The  wide  stretch  of  marshland 
known  as  Pevensey  Level,  or,  more  fa- 
miliarly, Pevensey  Marshes,  lies  to-day 
very  much  as  it  has  lain  these  two 
hundred  years  past  It  has  seen  but 
little  change  since  Charles  the  Second's 
time.  There  are,  perhaps,  more  dykes, 
the  system  of  water  drainage  is  more 
perfect,  and  the  virinter  floods  are  of 
less  volume.  But  in  other  respects  the 
aspect  of  the  country  has  seen  few 
changes  in  two  centuries.  It  is  one  of 
the  quietest  parts  of  Sussex,  and  until 
the  era  of  the  safety  cycle  few  people 
other  than  sportsmen,  cattle  dealers, 
and  the  Marsh  graziers  set  eyes  upon 
it  Within  the  last  half-dozen  years 
cyclists  from  Eastbourne,  Bexhlll,  and 
Hastings  have  begun  to  know  some- 
thing of  the  Marsh  and  Its  aspect;  but 
as  a  rule  these  are  folk  not  greatly  In- 
terested in  the  country  and  its  wUd 
life.  Some  few  may  discover  the  home 
of  the  handsome  yellow  iris,  flaunting 
its  yellow  banners  by  the  dykeaide  to- 
wards early  June,  or  pluck  the  water- 
lilies  here  and  there;  a  bird-lover  or  two 
may  note  the  herons  fishing  pensively 
amid  the  wide  green  plain,  or  winging 


their  majestic  flight  towards  Herstmen- 
ceux  and  Windmill  Hill.  But  the  ma- 
jority of  wheeling  folk  pass  over  the 
Marsh  unheedingly,  knovTlng  nothing 
of  its  history,  still  less  of  the  quiet 
pleasures  that  may  be  gathered  within 
Its  borders.  To  them  the  chief  matter 
is  whether  the  wind  is  for  or  against 
them;  if  with  them,  they  whisk  across 
the  few  miles  of  level  road  happily 
enough;  if  against  them,  the  buffeting 
breeze  entails  a  sore  struggle  and  earns 
many  an  objurgation. 

Yet  to  those  who  cultivate  Its  friend- 
ship and  seek  Its  pleasures  Pevensey 
Marsh  has  a  wonderful  charm  of  its 
own.  Its  wide  skies,  UM  spacious  sun- 
rises and  sunsets,  Its  rolling  autumn 
mists,  the  pleasant  hills  that  enlap  It, 
the  lonely  line  of  Martello  towers  along 
its  seaward  aspect,  the  magnificent 
contours  of  Beachy  fiead  and  the  ram- 
part of  South  Downs  that  rise  west- 
ward, the  fat  green  pastures,  the  well- 
to-do  cattle— all  these  things  carry  with 
them  much  contentment  to  the  wander- 
ing and  observant  eye.  Thoroughly  to 
appreciate  the  sport  and  the  wild  life 
of  the  Marsh  and  Its  shore-line,  one 
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apprentlL'efihlp.     Nattire  reQuires  woo- 
tng,  aud  it  takes  time  and  patience  to 
Induce  her  to  yield  up  her  iecnste.    It 
takes  tim^p  too,  to  become  familiar  wltb 
the  couatiT  people,  their  sports,  ways, 
legeods,    and    the   curious    knowledge 
that  has  descended  to  them  from  re- 
mote times.  It  was  two  or  three  years, 
for  Instance*  before  I  became  acquaint- 
ed with    a  Marsh    eel-flsher  and    hla 
methods.    Seeing  au  old,  rugged-look- 
ing fellow  one  day  tramping  along  the 
road  with  a  great  canvaa  hag,  and  a 
long  pole  having  at  Its  extremity  a  atn- 
golar,  flat-pronged  fork,  I  fell  tato  con- 
yeraatiori  with  hlin  and  learnt  his  trade. 
He  was  an  eel-flsher,  and  made  some 
part  of  his  living  by  spearing  e«ls  In 
certain  parts  of  the  Marsh  dykes.     It 
is  a  hard  and  not  a  particularly  paying 
busiuess,  yet  this  man  seemed  singu- 
larly attached  to  It.    He  had  known  the 
likely  spots  and  the  deepest  holes  all 
his    life,  and  the  flavor  of    sport  Im- 
parted,  I  suppoie,  much  of  the  pleasure 
which  undoubtedly  he  obtained   from 
his  arduous  following.    He  feels  deftly 
for  his  prey,  and,  having  located  an  eel, 
Jabs    into    it    wltlj    his    flat,    slightly 
barbed  prong,  and  hoists  out  his  catch. 
Slspent-e  a  pound  is  the  price  he  gets 
for  bis  booty,  which,  consldeiing  the 
long  walk  to  and  fro,  the  toll  of  wield- 
ing his  long  and  hoivy  pole,  and  the 
uncertainty  of  his  catch,  is  by  no  means 
an  extravagant  remnnerntlon.     In  this 
part  of  Sussex  the  peasants  speak  in  a 
way    that    recalls    very    clearly    their 
i^axon  origin,      Th  Is  invariably   pro- 
nounced by  them  LK    Thus,  when  one 
hears  the  familiar  the  uttered  as  de,  one 
might  almost  fancy  oneself  listening  to 
a  Boer    or  a  German,  both  of    them, 
after    all,  not  so  very    remotely  con- 
nected with  the  South  Sussex  hind. 

One  of  the  prettiest  summer  scenes  of 
the  Marsh  Is  at  a  certain  sheep-washing 
which  takes  place  In  the  stream  near 
Sewers  Bridge,  on  the  far  side  of  the 


bonrne.  This  ha^  been  a  sheep- washing 
place  for  centuries,  and  the  method  of 
procedure  is  without  doubt  identically 
the  same  as  that  praedaed  in  the  time 
of  Eliza  bet li— ay,  even  of  the  Plantage- 
nets.  A  narrow  part  of  the  stream  is 
hnrdleti  off,  and  the  eheep  mx*  passed 
from  the  green  meadow  through  the 
watery  alley-way,  emerging  clean,  If 
somewhat  breathless,  at  the  farther 
end.  An  old-fashioned  Inn,  an  orchard, 
gay  with  blossom,  and  the  bill  Hslug 
gently  from  this  eastern  end  of  the 
Marsh,  add  a  sufficiently  pleasing  back- 
ground to  a  unique  Marsh  picture.  It 
must  have  l>eeu  while  hnutliijr  In  the 
ancient  forest  beyond  this  spot,  remains 
of  which  still  linger  between  Sewers 
Bridge  and  Bexhlll,  that  Earl  Moreton, 
netir  kinsman  of  the  Conqueror,  to 
whom  was  granted  the  Rape  of  Pevcu* 
sey,  saw  on  the  day  and  hour  of  the 
death  of  Eufus  that  dreadful  vision  of 
which  he  has  left  record.  Straying  fi-om 
hlB  followers  during  the  chase,  he  be- 
held a  great  and  terrible  black  goat 
carrying  upon  Its  back  the  naked  IXMly 
of  the  slain  Red  King.  The  earl  sob 
enmly  charged  this  apparition  by  the 
Holy  Trinity  to  tell  him  wherefore  It 
bore  such  a  burden.  To  which  it  nn- 
Bwered,  **I  am  canylng  yonr  king  to 
judgment:  yefli  that  tyrant  William 
Rufus,"  and  so  passed  on  its  way^  to 
the  exceeding  disquietude  of  Robert, 
Earl  MorPton. 

Historically,  the  Marsh  and  Its  vlcln* 
Ity  are  full  of  memories^  The  nuble 
ruin  of  Pevensey  Castle,  with  its  splen* 
did  remnia.s  of  Roman  and  Norman 
times,  lies  well  within  the  Level,  and 
many  a  good  hare  is  hunted  each  win- 
ter round  the  old  gray  walls.  In  the 
heart  of  the  little  rounded  bay  of  Pe- 
vensey  landed  the  great  Conqueror 
himself,  taking  seisin  aa  he  fell.  In 
either  hand,  of  the  soil  of  England. 
Across  the  Marsh,  looking  northrward 
from    where    Duke    William    landed^ 
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stands  the  magnificent  ruin  of  Herst* 
monceux  Castle,  a  stately  and  unique 
pile  built  by  Sir  Roger  de  Flennes,  who 
fought  with  Henry  V.  at  Aglncourt 
This  noble  castle  wsiBi  reared  In  the 
reign  of  Henry  VI.;  It  is  built  of  brick; 
and  Is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  earliest 
forerunners  of  the  Tudor  brickwork 
manor  housea  The  bricks  of  which  it 
is  composed  are  small  and  thin,  and  as 
hard  almost  as  pieces  of  flint  or  irouk 
Here  at  Herstmonceux  formerly  ex- 
isted a  fine  heronry.  The  herons*  how- 
ever, have  shifted  their  habitations, 
and  now  build  their  nests  at  Windmill 
Hill,  half  a  mile  away.  One  of  the 
pleasantest  of  spring  tdghts,  to  my 
mind,  Is  to  watch  this  flne  heronry  dur- 
ing the  nesting  seascm.  The  great  birds 
are  constantly  fscAng  and  returning  to 
and  from  the  group  of  tall  trees  in 
which  their  habitations  are  placed,  and 
one  can  observe  and  appreciate  their 
grand  flight  to  Its  greatest  advantage. 
The  neighboring  Marsh  dykes  and 
streams  afford  ample  flshlng  grounds, 
and  one  seldom  crosses  the  Level  with* 
out  seeing  these  acute  and  patient  flsh- 
ers.  Fish,  frogs,  eels,  newts,  and  even 
water  voles  and  the  young  of  moorhens 
—for  these  birds  are  carnivorous  as 
well  as  flsh-eaters— form  their  staple 
diet.  After  watching  the  Windmill  mil 
heroniy  closely  for  several  seasons,  I 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  about  the 
same  number  of  birds  frequent  It  each 
year.  What,  then,  becomes  of  the  in- 
crease of  population,  added  by  the  rear- 
ing of  young  each  spring?  It  Is  hard  to 
say.  Our  gray  heron  of  Britain  is  found 
widely  distributed  over  the  world— In 
Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  even  in  countries 
as  far  distant  as  Japan  and  Australia. 
It  is  not  Impossible  that,  like  the  wan- 
dering Briton  himself,  our  English  her- 
ons pass  into  far  distant  regions  be- 
yond the  seas,  and  make  there  new 
homes  and  abiding-places.  I  have 
watched  with  Interest  the  common 
heron  in  South  Africa,  and  have  won- 
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dered  to  myself  wheth^  he  was  ''co- 
lonial-bred" or,  like  myself,  "home- 
bom."  It  Is,  I  think,  certain  that  few 
British  heronries  show  any  appreciable 
Increase  of  populatl<»i,  except  tempo- 
rarily during  the  nesting  season. 

A  fairly  near  connection  of  the  heron» 
the  now  rare  spoonbUl,  occasionally 
strays  to  Pevensey  Marshes.  Although 
never  now  nesting  In  England,  as  it 
used  to  do^  the  snowy  spoonbill  makes 
an  occasional  pilgrimage  In  May,  June, 
or  July.  In  East  Anglla  these  birds 
have  become  familiar  in  recent  years 
on  Breydon  Water,  near  Yarmouth^ 
and,  with  the  protectloii  they  are  af- 
forded, may  possibly  even  attempt  to 
nest  again  in  Britain.  In  Sussex  they 
are  scarcer.  Still,  they  occasionally 
pay  our  marshes  a  surprise  visit  A 
specimen  shot,  I  regret  to  say,  a  few 
years  since  on  the  eastern  part  of  Pe- 
vensey Level,  is  to  be  seen,  stuffed,  at 
the  inn  near  the  sluice. 

Many  interesting  birds,  some  resi- 
dent, some  merely  migratory  visitors, 
are  to  be  seen  on  the  marshes  and  their 
shoreline.  Snii>e  and  wild  duck  are 
fairly  common,  teal  and  widgeon  occa- 
sionally met  with.  In  hard  winters 
many  of  the  rarer  wild-fowl  and  sea- 
ducks  become  familiar.  In  the  hard 
and  prolonged  frost  of  January  and 
February  of  18d5,  wild  geese  were  to 
be  found  in  many  parts  of  the  Marsh. 
So  tamed  were  they  by  cold  and  star- 
vation that  they  were  actually  seen 
resting  In  the  garden  of  a  Marsh  far- 
mer, and  could  have  been  shot  from 
one  of  the  homestead  windows.  Not 
many  were  killed;  they  were,  as  a  faf^ 
mer's  son  said  to  me,  too  poor  to  bie 
worth  eating.  Many  rare  sea-ducks 
were  about  the  coast  at  the  same  time. 
I  remember  that  while  skating  near  the 
sea,  within  a  mile  of  Eastbourne,  on 
some  flooded  hollows  amid  the  wide 
expanse  of  shingle  known  locally  as  the 
"Crumbles,"  wild-fowl  flew  over  the 
heads  of  the  crowd  of  skaters  on  sev- 
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that  beantlfnl  duck  the  Golden-Bye. 
This  strange  expanse  of  pebble  beach, 
the  Grumbles,  runs  from  Peyensey  to 
Eastbourne,  and  is  about  three  milee 
in  length  by  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
at  its  widest  part.  It  has  many  attrac- 
tions for  wild  birds,  and  at  one  time  I 
imagine  the  stone-curlew,  or  thiok- 
knee,  sometimes  called  Norfolk  plover, 
found  an  excellent  breeding-place  here. 
Rabb&ts  are  abundant,  and  hares  be- 
take themselves  hither  when  too  hotly 
pursued  on  the  scent-holding  pastures 
of  the  adjacent  Marsh.  In  summer  the 
handsome  sea-poppy,  or  horurpoppy, 
blooms  here  abundantly,  and  its  deli- 
cate yellow  flower  and  the  fine  blue  of 
a  wild  borage  show  notably  against  the 
gray  glare  of  the  interminable  shingle. 
The  sea  has  much  receded  along  this 
part  of  the  coast,  and  whereas  in  old 
times  ships  rode  at  anchor  close  to  Pe- 
vensey  Gastle,  it  is  now  nearly  a  mile 
from  the  walls  of  that  stronghold  to 
the  shore. 

Along;  the  coast-line  of  the  Marsh 
many  notables  and  some  rare  birds  are 
to  be  seen  at  different  seasons  of  the 
year.  Flights  of  dunlin,  wheeling  in 
the  winter  sunlight  like  little  clouds  of 
drab  and  silver,  or  running  briskly 
along  the  edge  of  the  tide,  are  familiar 
objects.  I  have  noted  along  the  quiet 
shore-line  between  Pevensey  and  Little 
Gommon  redshanks,  sanderling,  stints, 
knots,  and  grey  phalaropes.  These  last 
are  rare  visitants,  which  occasionally 
rest  here  on  their  way  south.  The  gray 
phalarope  is  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing birds  that  vii^t  our  shores  during 
autumn  and  winter.  Breeding  in  Spits- 
bergen and  other  remote  places  within 
the  Arctic  Gircle,  it  may  be  seen  dur- 
ing summer  swimming  contentedly 
among  the  Icebergs  off  the  coast  of 
Greenland  and  other  frigid  shores.  It 
has  been  observed  as  far  south  as  Ghlll 
and  New  Zealand.  As  with  the  divers, 
the  legs  are  compressed;  the  toes  are 


size  the  bird  is  somewhat  bigger  than 
•  dunlin.  These  birds  are  usually,  on 
their  first  arrival,  exitraordinarily  tame, 
and,  unfortunately  for  themselves,  are 
easily  shot  On  shore  and  in  flight  they 
look  extremely  like  sandpipers,  and  are 
occasionally  mistaken  for  them.  They 
are  most  expert  swimmers.  The  red- 
necked phalarope  is  a  much  rarer  visi- 
tant I  shot  one  morning  a  black  tern 
and  that  elegant  little  wader  the  pigmy 
curlew,  or  curlew  sandpiper.  Gulls  and 
terns  are,  of  course,  constantly  flshing 
along;  the  coast  Two  elegant  plovers, 
the  ring  plover  and  the  gray  plover,  are 
to  be  noted.  The  ring  plover  is  to  be 
constantly  met  with,  running  with 
twinkling  feet  along  the  wet  sands;  the 
gray  plover  is  not  a  common  visitant 
but  is  occasionally  to  be  seen.  Oyster- 
catchers  are  not  uncommon.  On  the 
Marsh  itself,  besides  many  small  birds, 
snipe,  wild-fowl,  herons,  partridges, 
and  the  green  plover,  which  nests  here 
commonly,  are  familiar;  the  hen  harrier 
is  now  and  again  to  be  noted.  And  at 
intervaJsperegrine  falcons,  which  breed 
Id  the  cliffs  not  a  dozen  miles  away— 
I  will  not  indicate  precisely  wh^e,  for 
obvious  reasons— sweep  over  the  wide 
level.  I  am  told  that  Montagu's  har- 
rier an4  the  marsh  harrier  have  been 
seen  on  Pevensey  Marshes;  these  rare 
wanderers  I  have  myself  never  had  the 
good  fortune  to  set  eyes  on  in  this  lo- 
caUty. 

It  is  curious  to  note  with  what  ex- 
traordinary regularity  the  hooded 
crows  appear  and  disappear  in  this 
part  of  Sussex.  These  birds  come  to 
the  marshes  for  the  winter,  arriving 
from  the  north  about  the  middle  of 
Octob^,  and  leaving  towards  the  end 
of  March  for  their  spring  and  summer 
quarters  in  Norway  and  elsewhere.  In 
the  mild  winters  experienced  during 
the  last  few  years  the  sea-going  ducks 
have  been  less  common  than  in  harder 
seasons.     Black   scoters,   often  called 
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"black  duck,"  are  exertions,  however; 
they  are  constantly  to  be  seen  in  Peven- 
sey  Bay.  In  January  of  this  year 
(1902)  I  watdbed  some  two  hundred  of 
them,  riding  easily  on  the  tide  200  yards 
from  the  shore.  These  birds  are,  of 
course,  wretched  eating,  and  are  not 
worth  powder  and  shot  So  fishy  is 
their  flesh  that  in  Catholic  countries  it 
is  permissible  to  eat  them  during  Lent 
But  even  a  good  Catholic,  one  would 
imagine,  must  be  very  hard  up  for  food 
to  dine  ofT  a  scoter. 

One  of  the  features  of  Pevensey 
Marsh  is  an  old-fashioned  pack  of  foot 
harriers,  which  in  virinter  rouses  the 
■blood  of  the  inhabitants  and  enlivens 
the  landscape.  By  reason  of  the  in- 
numerable dykes  which  bisect  it,  the 
Level  is  practically  inaccessible  to  fox- 
hunters.  Horses  cannot  compass  these 
deep  and  trappy  dykes,  and  broken 
backs  would  be  too  often  the  result  if 
men  attempted  to  ride  the  country. 
With  foot  harriers  the  Marsh  is  per- 
fectly feasible,  and  many  a  stirring  run 
is  enjoyed  by  the  hearty  farmers  and 
yeomen  who  principally  support  the 
pack.  The  younger  sportsmen  follow 
hounds  pretty  closely,  and  some  first- 
rate  long  jumping  is  to  be  seen.  Oc- 
casionally you  may  notice  a  thorough- 
bred Marsh  lad  negotiating  the  dykes 
vdth  a  leaping-pole,  having  at  the  end 
a  flat  button  of  wood.  The  elder  sports- 
men carry  long  five-foot  staves,  locally 
called  •'bats,"  by  the  aid  of  which  they 
are  able  to  cross  the  slippery  and  nar- 
row pieces  of  wood  which  here  and 
there  are  thrown  across  the  ditches  and 
act  as  bridgea  Tft^  Marsh  hares  are 
extraordinarily  stout,  and  stand  before 
hounds,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  even 
better  than  their  brethren  of  the 
Downs.  They  are  extremely  plentiful 
—too  plentiful,  in  fact  in  some  places 
—and  sport  is  never  lacking.  The 
hounds  employed  are  old-fashioned 
English  harriers,  standing  about  nine- 
teen inches.   They  show  a  good  deal  of 


the  ancient  southern  hound  type,  and 
have  rich,  deep  voices,  which  may  be 
heard  far  across  the  levels.  A  few 
ladies  patronize  the  hunt  and,  nathless 
the  deep  dykes  and  wet  going,  seem  to 
enjoy  the  sport  as  keenly  as  their  fel- 
low-hunters of  the  sterner  sex.  Hece 
hare-hunting  may  truly  be  said  to  fiour- 
ish  in  the  old-fashioned  manner.  Hares 
are  not  coursed  to  death,  as  is  too  often 
the  case  with  dwarf  foxhounds— the 
quarry  has  a  fair  chance  for  her  life— 
and  runs  of  an  hour  and  a  half  or  two 
hours  are  not  unconunon.  I  know  of 
no  part  of  England  where  hare-hunting 
may  be  more  thoroughly  enjoyed  than 
with  the  Hailsham  Harriers  on  Peven- 
sey Marshes.  Plenty  of  hares  are 
killed;  during  the  season  of  1900-1901 
some  thirty  braces  were  accounted  for 
by  this  pack.  At  the  eastern  end  of 
the  Marsh  the  Bexhill  Harriers,  a 
mounted  pack,  descend  periodically 
from  their  higher  country  on  to  the 
Marsh  pastures;  but  as  I  have  indi- 
cated, the  Level  is  not  by  any  means 
adapted  for  hunting  on  horselback'— that 
is  to  say,  when  hounds  run  hard. 

The  Marsh  graziers,  besides  being 
good  sportsmen,  are,  like  most  of  their 
fellows  throughout  England— one  may 
say  throughout  Britain— among  the 
most  hospitable  people  in  the  world.  It 
seems  a  real  pleasure  to  these  hearty, 
downright  souls  to  welcome  hunting 
folk  and  set  before  them  every  good 
thing  in  the  way  of  eating  and  drink- 
ing that  their  homesteads  can  produce. 
They  are  few  in  number,  grazing  being 
an  occupation  in  which  small  holdings 
can  have  little  part  or  lot  Some  of 
these  families  and  their  forebears  have 
lived  in  the  same  homesteads  for  gen- 
erations. They  have  strange  tales, 
handed  down  from  their  fathers  and 
grandfathers,  of  the  old  smuggling  days. 
I  gather  from  these  narratives  that 
there  dwelt  in  the  eighteenth  century 
scarcely  a  single  farmer  in  this  locality 
who  was  not  in  some^way  or  another 
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mizea  ^p  in  tne  rree-traoing  Dusiness. 
Men  between  fifty  and  seventy  have 
told  me,  with  a  keen  twinkle  in  their 
eyes,  how  their  grandfathers  evaded 
the  exciseman,  and  sank  their  ankers 
of  spirits  in  the  Marsh  dykes,  or  hid 
them  in  stacks  or  other  convenient 
places.  All  this  coast-line  seems  to 
have  been,  like  that  of  Romney  Marsh, 
peculiarly  adapted  for  running  contra- 
band cargoes.  The  Sussex  smugglers 
were  bold  and  deiq;>erate  fellows,  and 
were  little  inclined  to  stick  at  trifles. 
Hiey  were  accustomed  to  oppose  force 
by  overwhelming  force,  and  usually  got 
the  better  of  the  preventive  officers. 
So  recently  as  the  year  1822,  on  the 
11th  February,  three  hundred  of  them, 
says  Mr.  W.  D.  Cooper,  in  an  interest- 
ing paper  printed  in  the  8u88,  Arch, 
Coll.,  "went  to  Crow  Link,  near  East- 
Bourne,  to  land  a  cargo,  but  were 
stopped  by  a  signal  from  the  sentinel; 
four  nights  afterwards  they  landed  at 
Cliff  Point,  Seaford,  three  hundred 
half -ankers,  losing  only  sixty-three  and 
a  horse.  On  the  13th  (two  days  later) 
they  attacked  the  sentinel  at  Little 
Common  (near  Pevensey  Marsh)  with 
bats  (thick  ash  poles  about  six  feet 
long);  he,  however,  shot  a  smuggler 
with  his  pistol.  The  boat  made  sail 
from  the  land,  and  a  coach  and  six, 
which  was  waiting  at  the  back  of  the 
beach,  drove  off  empty  to  Peven- 
wy." 

The  last  of  these  encounters  seems  to 
have  occurred  in  this  neighborhood  in 
1833.  "The  smugglers,  having  killed 
the  chief  boatman  of  the  local  Blockade 
Service,  formed  two  lines  on  each  side 
till  their  cargo  was  run,  and  then  left, 
not,  however,  without  several  of  their 
party  having  received  wounds.  All  es- 
caped capture." 

Sussex  longshoremen  seem  to  have 
shared  with  Comishmen  an  evil  reputa- 
tion for  wrecking  as  well  as  smuggling. 
Congreve  says  of  them,  in  some  of  hi» 
least  ele^mnt  verse:— 


Sussex  men  uiai  aweu  upon  uie  snore 
Look  out  when  storms  arise  and  bil- 
low* roar. 
Devoutly  praying,  with  uplifted  hands. 
That  some  well-laden  ship  may  strike 

the  sands, 
To  whose  rich  cargo  they  may  make 
pretence. 

Besides  the  graziers  about  the  Marsh, 
a  number  of  men,  known  locally  as 
"lookers,"  are  employed  by  distant  far- 
mers who  hire  or  possess  grazing  on 
the  Level.  One  or  two  of  these  live  on 
the  Marsh  Itself;  others  dwell  in  the 
villages  or  hamlets  near.  The  "look- 
ers" are  a  kind  of  bailiff,  who  keep  an 
eye  on  the  cattle  put  under  th^r 
charge.  They  and  the  sturdy  laborers 
who  keep  the  dykes  clean  knowi  more 
about  the  Marsh  and  its  nature  than 
any  others.  Where  the  wild  duck  lie, 
where  the  snipe  are  plentiful,  the  nests 
of  partridge  and  green  plover,  the  seats 
of  hares— all  these  things  are  to  them 
as  an  open  book.  It  Is  natural  enough 
that  followers  of  the  harriers  should 
wish  to  be,  as  they  usually  are,  on 
terms  of  friendship  and  amity  with 
these  pec^le,  important  personalities  as 
they  are  of  the  Marsh  and  its  vicinity. 

Marsh  floods  are  not  so  frequent  or 
so  great  as  they  used  to  bei  The  sluices 
at  Pevensey  and  elsewhere  were  care- 
fully improved  and  repaired  in  1804. 
when  troops  were  encamped  all  along 
this  coast,  and  Napoleon's  invasion  was 
momentarily  expected.  These  enable 
an  excess  of  water  to  be  passed  away 
seaward.  If  the  French  had  landed, 
the  whole  level  would  have  been  at 
once  flooded,  and  the  difficulties  of  the 
enemy  would  have  been  added  to  by 
water  as  well  as  fire.  Yet  occasion- 
ally an  abnormal  and  sudden  rainfall 
will  still  flood  the  Level,  farms  are  cut 
off,  and  their  inmates  have  to  reach  the 
mainland  in  boats.  Three  or  four  years 
ago  such  a  thing  happened,  and  Horse- 
eye,  Chllley,  and  one  or  two  other 
homesteads  were  isolated.  It  is  not  diffi- 
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cult  to  understand  how  places  like 
Horse^ye  and  Chllley  gained  their 
titles.  They  are  little  eminences  in  the 
Marsh,  which  in  the  pre-Norman  days, 
and  probably  long  after,  were  more 
often  than  not  mere  eyots  or  islands  in 
the  waste  of  flooded  marsh.  Eye— an 
islet— is  of  course  much  the  same  word 
as  the  Norwegian  ^pronounced  011. 
Horse-eye,  b^ng  thei  most  considerable 
elevation  in  the  Marsh,  was  no  doubt 
the  islet  where,  in  tlmei  of  inundation, 
the  liorses,  the  most  valuable  and  im- 
portant of  the  country  people's  stock, 
found  safety  and  grazing.  Ghilley, 
where  another  homestead  stands,  was, 
I  imagine,  in  those  far-distant  days 
often  completely  submerged,  while  the 
brow  of  Horse-eye  stood  bravely  above 
water.  Pevensey,  Langney,  Rickney, 
all  Marsh  places,  owe  their  termina- 
tions to  the  same  fact,  and  were  beyond 
doubt  elevations  or  islets  in  the  waste 
of  fen. 

The  flat,  green  level  of  Pevensey 
Marsh  is  typically  English,  one  might 
almost  say  typically  South  Saxon.  It 
lacks  the  width  and  space  and  foreign 
aspect  of  the  Norfolk  Broad  country, 
or  the  spreading  marsh  lands  of  Hol- 
land. The  friendly  pleasant  hills  en- 
circling it  smile  always  a  kindly  wel- 
come to  the  occupant,  and  break  the 
feeling  of  utter  loneliness.  The  sea- 
scape gleams  familiar  beyond  the  low 
line  of  shingle.    Here  one  can  be  com- 
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pletely  alone  with  Nature  in  her  calm- 
est and  most  attractive  mood,  without 
the  sensation  of  being  banished  from 
mankind.  In  certain  parts  of  the  South 
African  interior,  notably  amid  the  end- 
less plains  of  Ngamiland,  the  enormous 
void  of  sky,  the  never-ending  flats,  sun- 
scorched  and  burning,  seem  at  times 
almost  terrible  in  their  monotony.  Here 
upon  this  green  English  marsh  there  is 
no  feeling  of  that  sort  Nature  is 
friendly,  confiding.  You  may  seek  her 
secrets,  spend  hours  and  days  in  her 
company;  her  face  is  nearly  always 
pladd,  soft,  reposeful.  The  breeze 
blows  pleasantly  firom  the  sea;  the 
plovers  flap  overliead,  calling  at  you  or 
upon  one  another  with  high  voices;  the 
heron  flshes  undisturbed  yonder  as  you 
pass  along;  even  the  reed  bunting  and 
his  wife,  just  now  busy  with  their  nest- 
ing arrangements,  seem  to  know  that 
the  Marsh  spells  peace  and  restfulnesa 
A  summer  day  spent  amid  these  quiet 
Sussex  pastures,  with  their  pure  air, 
their  homely  beauty,  and  their  com- 
plete repose,  is  no  bad  thing  for  any 
man.  A  day  here  in  winter,  with  the 
deep,  mellow  cry  of  harriers  sounding 
over  the  leas,  is  in  its  way  as  flue  a 
tonic  as  any  healthy-minded  person 
shaU  desire.  If,  like  the  writer,  you 
can  still  run  and  leap  a  dyke,  you  may 
eAioy  to  the  full  as  merry  a  hare  hunt 
as  any  part  of  England  can  still  offer 
you. 

n.  A,  Brpden. 


AN  INTRUSION  OF  SENTIMENT. 


There  were  some  early  roses  on  my 
desk  when  I  entered  the  office,  and 
Steel  held  out  his  hand. 

"The  thirty-second  anniversary, 
Hardy." 

We  are  Steel,  Hardy  &  Co.,  SoUd- 
tors.    There  is  no  "Co.** 


"It  has  been  a  long  partnership,"  I 
replied  slowly. 

"And  a  pleasant  one— a  very  pleas- 
ant one."  He  smiled  the  smile  re- 
served for  important  clients.  "May  it 
long  continue." 

I  hung  up  my  hat  and  overcoat,  and 
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poked  the  flre.     *'In  the     nature  of  I  shrugged 

eyentB  it  caamot  continue  ao  long."  have  a  glQ  for 

He  folded  hla     hauda,  and     looked  'They  have  ti 

thoughtfully  out  of  the  window.    He  '*For    aoothii 

haa  a  singularly  benign    appearance,  suggested  aarci 

which  we  have  always  reckoned  an  *'lt  Is  someti 

aaaet    'There  is  a  limit  to  eyerything  —even  a  yalua: 

human.  Hardy;  but  we  are  compara-  '*lt  is  not  In 

Hy^  young  meik"  He  smiled  ii 

'^If  you  compare  ua  with    the  pa-  is    rather    for 

triarchs!"  apeakingr 

••Come,  come!"  he  protested    cheer-  'Tlaln  speak 

fully.    "You  are  not  sixty  yet"  "With  a  reft 

"I  shall  be  fifty-nine  next  month."  ample.    Ha,  hi 

"I  am  almost  sixty-one."    He  sighed  old  De  la  Verc 

under  his  breath.    "If  you  reckon  by  I  got  up  and 

years— but  a  man  li  no  older  than  he  De  U  Yere  had 

feeUu"  was  due  to  ui 

"I  am  feeling  old  lately."    I  sighed  gance.    I  had 

also.    "The  dowohill  has  begun."  renewed  the  lo 

"Not  professionally,  my  dear  Hardy  Steel  would  hfl 

—not  professionally.      No,    I     assure  "i  like  to  cal 

you."  "Whyr'  he  < 

"No,"  I  agreed.     "Perhaps  not  pro-  ^'Because  it 

fessionally."  He  laughed. 

"You  nerer  did  better  work  than  in  ment  either  un 

the  past  year."  "It  is  somet 

"Nor  did  you."  fend." 

He  rubbed  his    hands.     "We  have  "And  often  t 

prospered  accordingly."  "Your  powei 

"Yes.    The  business  has  prospered."  suflOdent  for  b 

I  had  my  own  troubles;  but  they  were  "And  your  p 

nothing  to  him.  is  Just  what  I 

"^me  of  the   connections  that  we  '*0n  your  thi 

have   recently  established     should  be  our  Tirtues." 

very  valuable  in  the  future."  "At  least!" 

"We  have  been  fortunate."  "In  the  view 

"Fortune  is   another   name   for   de-  vices.    The  po 

sert"  with  honesty. 

"Is  ours  so  great?"  are  on  the  del 

He  smiled.     "Individually,     no;  col-  "We  have  so 

lectively,  yes.    Wejrun  well  in  double  in  his  chair, 

harness,  my  dear  Hardy.    That  is  the  "Professional 

secret  of  our  success."  "Also  we  hi 

"Yet  we  look  at  things  very  differ-  professlonally- 

ently."  we  hold  dlvei 

''Bxactly.    Between  us  we  see  both  capable  of  see 

sides  of  a  question.    Other  people  see    more ^" 

only  one.     Hence  we  are  right  twice  "Profitable?* 

as  often  as  they  are."  "i  would  rai 
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Profit  is  of  course  a  coiisideration;  but 
not  the  only  one,  my  dear  Hardy.  No, 
no!  We  will  say  'advantageous,'  if 
you  do  not  mind." 

"Call  it  what  you  like." 

"/,  for  example,  am  disposed  to  take 
an  over-sentimental  view  of  some  mat- 
ters; to  incline  towards  a  foolish  len- 
iency and  even  benevolence" 

"You  so  express  yourself."  I  be- 
lieved the  failing  to  be  one  of  expres- 
sion rather  than  intention. 

"On  such  occasions  you  point  out  the 
folly  of  intruding  sentiment  into  busi- 
ness—an uassailable  argument  There- 
fore I  yield,  do  I  not?" 

"You  do,"  I  agreed,  "when  it  is 
more— advantageous." 

"You,  on  the  other  hand,  if  I  may 
be  pardoned  for  detecting  a  slight 
weakness  in  one  whom  I  esteem  so 
highly,  incline  to  take  a  somewhat— er 
—stringent " 

"Say.  harsh." 

He  shook  his  head.  "To  one  who  did 
not  know  you,  it  might  seem  so;  but 
not  to  me.  A  somewhat  stringent 
view  upon  some  occasions.  It  is  then 
my  part  to  point  out  the  advantages 
of  a  reasonable  benevolence." 

I  smiled  bitterly.  '*It  does  not  pay 
to  have  a  reputation  for  hard  dealing." 

"Also  there  is  the  satisfaction  of  do- 
ing what  is  right  and  proper."  He 
smiled  the  smile  which  he  used  when 
presiding  at  charitable  associations^ 
"A  satisfaction  which  I  am  sure  you 
feel,  equally  with  myself.  For  I 
fancy,  my  dear  Hardy,  that  you  are 
not  quite  so  hard  as  you  imagine." 

"I  fancy,"  I  retorted,  "that  you  are 
not  weakly  benevolent" 

He  shook  his  head  slowly,  and 
looked  into  the  fire.  Steel  dislikes 
plain  «peaking.  He  has,  in  fact,  dealt 
in  platitudes  so  long  that  he  has  al- 
most come  to  believe  that  he  believes 
them. 

"Whatever  our  imperfections,"  he 
said,  "we  have  worked  well  together. 


Apart  from  our  savings  in  the  past— 
which  are  considerable— the  business 
itself  is  worth  £16,000.  I  do  not  think 
that  this  is  an  over-estimate?" 

•"No,"  I  agreed. 

"I  should  ascri1:>e  one-third,  or  more, 
to  your  efforts.  One-third— perhaps 
less— to  my  own." 

''Much  more."  He  is  singularly 
competent 

"The  remaining  third  I  ascribe  to 
neither  of  us  individually,  but  to  tlie 
fact  of  our  partnership." 

'^It  comes  to  the  same  thing." 

"Not  exactly.  If  one  of  us  sold  his 
share  for,  say  £8,000 " 

"I  am  thbiking  of  doing  so,"  I 
stated. 

I  expected  him  to  show  signs  of  sur- 
prise and  annoyance:  he  did  not  His 
wonderful  self-control  was  another  of 
our  assets! 

"Tben  the  value  of  my  share  would 
be  reduced  to  £5,000,"  he  continued 
calmly.    "That  is  my  point" 

There  was  silence  while  the  clock 
ticked  out  a  full  minute. 

"You  must  be  aware  that  I  have  no 
intention  of  injuring  you,  SteeL" 

He  raised  his  eyebrows  slightly.  "I 
have  made  no  complaint" 

"If  you  prefer,  we  could  sdl  the 
whole  concern." 

He  laughed  sharply.  ''Othello**  oc- 
cupation would  be  gone."  He  went 
over  to  the  mantelpiece  for  a  match 
to  light  his  dgar.  I  noticed  that  be 
walked  like  an  old  man;  and  his  hair 
had  grown  grayer  of  late.  He  had 
always  been  considered  young-looking. 

"I— I  am  sorry,'*  I  said. 

He  nodded,  and  took  a  few  slow 
draws  at  the  cigar.  Then  he  sat  down 
again.  "I  am  fond  of  the  business.** 
He  seemed  speaking  more  to  himself 
than  to  me. 

"So,"  I  exclaimed,  -am  I."  My 
voice  was  a  trifle  husky.  It  would  be 
a  great  break  in  my  life,  after  so 
many  years. 
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**If  yoQ  woQ't  think  me  impertineut, 
may  I  ask  yonr  reaaons?" 

**I  want  the  money." 

**1  thought  yon  had  saTOd  far  more.** 

"I  had." 

**You  have  had  loMea?" 

•*Yea." 

"Still  yon  will  hare  yoor  Income 
from  the  business.  It  is  not  a  small 
one." 

**It  is  not  enough  for  my  purpose." 

''You  are  a  bachelor,  and  live  sim- 
ply." 

"Yes." 

He  puffed  at  the  cigar  with  a 
frown. 

"An  unfortunate  speculatloii?^ 

I  nodded. 

"That  Is  not  like  you.  What  was  it 
in?" 

"In— my  brother's  son."  He  drew  a 
long  breath.  "I  suppose  I  caught  a 
touch  of  your  benerolence!" 

"You  entrusted  him  with  the 
money?" 

"Part  of  it" 

"Part?  Then  why  do  you  need 
more?" 

"To  save  him  from  gaoL" 

He  crossed  his  legs,  which  always 
meant  dissent  "Is  there  any  partlcu« 
lar  necessity  to  save  him  from  gaol?*' 
he  inquired. 

"He  bears  my  father's  name."  I 
groaned. 

"It  is  a  worthy  sentiment  but ^ 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"Merely  a  sentiment"  I  agreed.  "But 
I  am  going  to  do  it" 

".EiVen  if  you  dissolve  our  partner- 
ship?" 

I  rearranged  the  mantel  ornaments. 
Their  familiarity  seemed  to  annoy  me. 
"There  Is  no  other  way." 

"Why  can't  you  borrow  the  money ?*• 

I  turned  on  him  sharply.  "On  what 
terms  could  I  borrow?" 

"I  don't  know,"  he  owned  slowly. 

"You  have  had  some  experience— as 
lender." 


"Valuable  experience."  He  tayec 
with  a  paper-lfoife.  "How  much  di 
you  want?" 

"The  fuU/'£8,000— and  more.'* 

"Say  £10,000r 

"About  that" 

"If  you  give  up  the  business,  how 
are  you  going  to  Uve?" 

**8ome  one  will  employ  me  as  a  derk. 
Perhaps  yon,  as  you  value  my  talenti 
so  much!"  He  pursed  his  lips.  "Yoa 
need  not  be  afraid  that  I  shall  ask 
you."  I  had  entertained  the  idea— and 
dismissed  it 

"If  you  could  borrow  on  some  se- 
curity," he  suggested,  "it  would  not 
be  so  bad." 

"What  security  can  I  give?  Of  coum 

there  is  the  business,  but "  I  looked 

at  him. 

"Under  our  agreement  you  cannot 
pledge  that** 

"Bxcept  with  your  consent"  I  had 
hoped  against  hope  that  he  might  give 
it 

"It  would  bec<Kne  known,"  he  ob- 
jected, "and  lower  our— the  firm's— 
reputation.  Of  course  I  should  like  to 
help  you,  Hardy;  but  it  would  not  do." 

"You  need  not  say  any  more  about 
it"  His  selfishness  hurt  me,  although 
I  had  expected  nothing  else. 

"Put  yourself  in  my  place." 

"I  have  done  so." 

People  called  me  a  hard  man.  On 
the  whole  I  agreed  with  them;  but  I 
would  have  done  it  for  him. 

"Have  you  no  other  security  to  of- 
ferr 

"None  whatever." 

"You  will  have  to  pay  a  ruinous 
rate  of  interest  We  should  feti  com- 
pelled to  make  a  high  charge  in  such 
a  case." 

"I  have  told  you  that  I  do  not  pro- 
pose to  borrow." 

He  frowned.  *^  am  obliged  to  re- 
mind you  that,  under  our  agreement 
you  can  only  sell  your  share  of  the 
business  at  a  great  loss." 
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I  caught  my  breath.  I  had  not  ex- 
pected thi%  of  him.     "You  meau T 

''There  are  stringent  conditions  as  to 
calculation  of  profits,  and  as  to  invest- 
ments to  be  taken  at  their  original 
value." 

"Only  if  you  refuse  to  agree  to  the 
new  partner." 

"I  have  already  explained,  my  dear 
Hardy,  that  no  partner  could  equal 
you." 

I  would  not  answer  until  I  could 
speak  with  some  semblance  of  calm. 
"If  you  really  Insist ^**  I  began. 

"I  must  protect  myself  against 
loss." 

I  bit  my  Up.  I  should  get  barely 
£5,000  under  these  conditions.  "I  knew 
you  were  a  hard  man,  Steel;  but  I  did 
not  think  you  were  «o  liard." 

He  moved  impatiently.  "You  have 
often  warned  me  against  intruding 
sentiment  into  business." 

"You  have  often  advised  me  to  tem- 
per Justice  with  benevolence." 

"Not  in  this  mad  way."  He  got  up 
and  paced  the  room.  "You  propose  to 
ruin  the  business;  to  sacrifice  me;  and 
for  what?  To  save  a  worthless 
nephew." 

"Anyhow  I  shall  do  it,"  I  persisted, 
stubbornly. 

"You  caiCt  save  a  fellow  of  that 
kind." 

"ril  save  him  while  I  can." 

"I  shall  not  help  you." 

"I  did  not  suppose  you  would.  I 
have  known  you  for  thirty-odd  years." 

He  flushed.  "If  I  believed  that  the 
sale  would  really  be  for  your  benefit, 
there  are  considerations  which  I 
might  weigh." 

"And   outweigh!" 

"I  am  convinced  that  it  would  be 
more  to  your  advantage  to  borrow  the 
money." 

"At  what  rate  can  I  borrow  it?"  I 
demanded  impatiently.  "Tell  me 
that." 

He  walked  up  and  down  again.  "The 


personal  security  is  good.  You  have  a 
high  cliaracter  for  honesty." 

If  I  had  no  other  virtue,  I  possessed 
this. 

"What  value  will  a  lender  give  to 
itr' 

"He  would  take  it  into  consideration, 
if  he  knew  you." 

"Also  he  would  consider  the  risk  of 
my  death." 

"Then  there  would  be  your  share  of 
the  business." 

"Which  he  would  undervalue." 

"I  might  perhaps  iallow  some  inves- 
tigation: of  course  quite  confidential- 
ly." 

"It  would  be  no  real  security.  He 
could  not  prevent  my  mortgaging  it." 

"You  would  not,  I  am  sure." 

"He  would  not  be  sure.  As  you  have 
often  said,  personal  assets  are  unreal- 
izable!" 

"In  the  open  market,"  he  qualified. 

"In  what  other  market  can  I  bor- 
row?" 

He  sat  down  and  drew  figures  on 
his  blotting-pad.  Presently  he  looked 
up  with  a  curious  smile. 

"You  might  try— me!" 

"You?"  I  knocked  a  vase  off  the 
mantelshelf  in  my  astonishment 

"Why  not?" 

"Why  not?"  I  repeated  slowly.  If 
there  was  a  profit  to  be  made  out  of 
me,  why  should  he  not  make  it  as 
well  as  another?  I  should  not  have 
liked  to  take  advantage  of  "Ma  necessi- 
ties; but  that  was  only  a  sentiment 

"What  are  your  terms?"  I  asked,  in 
a  matter-of-fact  tone. 

He  drew  on  the  blotting-paper  again. 
"On  the  security  of  the  business?^ 

•^If  you  like." 

"Naturally  I  should  like  some  safe- 
guard." 

I  bit  my  Up  savagely.  He  evidently 
wished  to  buy  me  out  cheaply,  and  yet 
retain  my  services.  '^It  is  a  valuable 
security,  as  you  have  pointed  out— es- 
pecially while  we  remain  partners." 
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''A  good  «eciirlt7/'  he  admitted,  "of 
its  kind," 

''A  kind  which  does  not  allow  of  low 
interest,  you  mean.  What  rate  do  yon 
want?" 

He  hesitated  for  a  long  time.  He 
was  debating  between  seven  and 
seven  and  a  half  per  cent,  I  told  my- 
self. 

**Three  per  cent/'  he  said  at  last 

"Three  per  cent!"  I  stared  at  him  in 
amazement  He  most  be  making 
double  that  on  the  money  he  would 
lend  me.     "What  do  you  mean?" 

**To  me  the  security  that  you  offer 
is  as  good  as  the  funds.*' 

**But  you  do  not  want  to  invest  in 
the  funds." 

P«U  lUU  MacaEliie. 


He  has  always  insisted  on  a  mini 
mum  of  five  per  cent 

**NoI"  He  laughed  slowly.  "I  want 
to  invest  fad— you." 

I  looked  at  him  for  a  long  time 
«*You*U  think  me  a  fool  to  say  it, 
Steti;  but  my  presence  in  the  bnsineBfl 
is  not  worth  so  much  to  you." 

He  rose  aad  came  over  to  the  fire- 
place, and  put  hto  hand  oo.  my  shoul- 
der. "It  is  an  intrusion  of  sentiment" 
he  said  huskily,  "my  dear  old  partner 
—after  thirty-two  yeaia" 

"After  thhrty-two  years,"  I  echoed. 
Th^re  was  a  catch  in  my  voice^  and  a 
mist  in  my  eyea  "God  bless 
you!" 

Owm  OUver. 


THE  VOLCANIC  ERUPTIONS  IN  THE  WEST  INDIES. 


\ 


We  have  received  from  the  Royal 
Society  the  "Preliminary  Report  on  the 
recent  Eruption  of  the  Soufridre  in  St 
Vincent  and  of  a  Visit  to  Mont  Pelde 
in  Martinique"  by  Dr.  Tempest  An- 
derson and  Dr.  John  S.  Flett  who 
were  commissioned  to  proceed  to  the 
West  Indies  and  investigate  the  great 
volcanic  outbreak  on  the  spot.  These 
two  gentlemen  arrived  fcom  England 
on  June  8  in  St  Vincent,  where  they 
spent  nearly  four  weeks  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Soufri^e.  The  following  ac- 
count of  the  eruption  hae  been  gath- 
ered by  them  from  the  most  trust- 
worthy sources:— 

"The  Soufri^re  mountain  forms  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  island,  and 
its  general  form  at  once  suggests  a 
comparison  with  Vesuvius.  It  is  a 
simple  cone  without  lateral  or  para- 
sitic cratera  The  one  at  its  summit  is 
surrounded  on  the  north  side  by  the 
remains  of  a  gigantic  crater  ring, 
which  has  the  same  relation  to  the 


present  crater  as  Somma  has  to  Ve- 
suvius. On  the  north-east  lip  of  the 
main  crater  there  is  a  smaller  one 
known  as  the  New  Crater,  as  it  is  be- 
lieved to  have  originated  in  the  erup- 
tion of  1812.  It  is  only  one-third  of  a 
mile  in  diameter.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  the  New  Crater  was  active 
during  the  late  eruption,  and  there 
can  be  bo  doubt  that  it  was  from  the 
principal  or  'Old  Crater'  that  the 
materials  mostly  were  emitted.  Deep 
valleys,  often  with  precipitous  sides* 
have  been  cut  in  the  slopes  of  the 
mountain,  especially  on  its  southern 
side,  and  it  is  in  these- and  particu- 
larly in  the  Wallibu,  Roseau,  and  Ra- 
baca  Dry  River— that  the  greater  part 
of  the  ejecta  of  the  recent  eruption 
have  collected. 

The  eruption  of  May,  1902,  though 
sudden  in  its  outburst  and  disastrous 
in  its  effects,  was  far  from  unexpected. 
In  the  north  of  St  Vlxkcent  there  were 
two    settlements    of    the    aboriginal 
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by  the  frequent  yiolent  earthquakes 
that  in  February  of  last  year  they 
were  considering  the  advisability  of 
deserting  the  district  But  the  first 
signs  of  actual  volcanic  activity  were 
{m  Tuesday,  May  6.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  leeward  side  were  fortunate  in 
having  a  clear  view  of  the  crater,  and 
warned  by  the  outbursts  of  steam 
they  fled  to  Ghateaubelair,  and  other 
places  along  the  coast-line  to  the 
south,  80  that  few  lives  were  lost  in 
this  quarter.  But,  on  the  windward 
side,  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  as 
is  frequently  the  case,  was  wrapped 
in  cloud. 

Here,  at  the  base  of  the  moun- 
tain, there  is  an  extensive  stretch 
•f  fiat  land,  known  as  the  Garib  coun- 
try, on  which  were  situated  some  of 
the  largest  and  richest  estates  in  the 
island,  with  a  dense  population,  most- 
ly black  or  colored.  So  little  alarm 
was  f^t  here,  that  even  on  the  morn- 
ing of  Wednesday,  May  7,  when  the 
leeward  side  was  practically  deserted, 
sugar-making  was  in  progress  on  sev- 
eral estates^  and  all  of  the  operations 
of  tropical  agriculture  were  being 
conducted  as  usual.  From  Kingstown 
telephonic  messages  were  sent  to 
€reorgetown^  which  is  not  far  from  the 
base  of  the  hill,  stating  that  the  Sou- 
fridre  was  in  eruption,  but  they  appear 
to  have  occasioned  little  anxiety.  And 
when,  about  midday  on  Wednesday, 
the  danger  was  too  obvious  to  be  over- 
looked, the  Rabaca  Dry  River,  and 
some  of  the  streams  on  the  windward 
side,  usually  dry  except  after  rains, 
were  running  boiling  hot,  and  could 
not  be  crossed.  Many  fugitives  in  this 
way  found  their  escape  cut  off;  It  was 
here  that  the  loss  of  life  was  greatest, 
which,  though  many  escaped,  is  esti- 
mated to  have  amounted  to  2,000,  in- 
cluding about  a  dozen  white  men— the 
overseers  of  the  plantations.  The  ex- 
act number  will  never  be  known,  as 


where  they  fell. 

About  midday  on  Tuesday  the  first 
signs  of  the  erupti<Hi  were  observed 
by  those  dwelling  on  the  southwestern 
side  of  the  mountain.  At  2.40  that  af- 
ternoon there  was  a  considerable 
explosion,  and  a  large  cloud  of  steam 
ascended  into  the  air.  By  5  o'clock  a 
red  glare  was  visible  in  the  steam 
cloud  on  the  summit  Activity  con- 
tinued during  the  evening,  and  at  mid- 
night there  was-  a  great  outburst,  and 
red  flames  were  noticed  on  the  lip  of 
the  crater.  Next  morning  from  Cha- 
teaubelair  a  splendid  view  could  be 
obtained  of  gigantic  mushroom-shaped 
clouds  rising  to  a  great  height  in  the 
air— estimated  at  80,000  feet— and 
drifting  away  before  the  north-east 
trade  wind.  As  the  day  advanced  the 
eroptlcm  increased  in  violence;  by 
10.80  A.M.  enormous  clouds  of  vapor 
were  being  emitted  with  loud  noises, 
accompanied  by  much  lightning.  It  is 
remarkable  that  at  that  time  the  In- 
habitants of  the  windward  side  were 
still  in  doubt  about  the  reality  of  the 
eruption,  since  they  mistook  the  dark 
cloud  covering  the  mountain  for  a 
thunder  cloud.  The  mountain  was 
now  in  a  state  of  continuous  activity, 
and  from  Chateaubelair  it  could  be 
seen  that  the  materials  were  mostly 
discharged  from  the  old  or  principal 
crater.  Vast  clouds  of  steam,  showers 
of  dark  matter  (probably  mud),  and  of 
stones,  could  be  seen  projected  from 
it,  partly  on  the  leeward,  but  mostly 
on  the  windward  side.  At  midday  the 
iriopes  of  the  mountain  were  still  green, 
and  the  rich  mantle  of  tropical  vege- 
tation had  not  yet  been  destroyed.  A  ^ 
thin  layer  of  fine  ash  had  fallen  over 
the  lower  ground,  only  sufficient  to 
give  the  leaves  a  grayish  color.  The 
enormous  columns  of  vapor  continued 
to  ascend  from  the  crater  with  fre- 
quent violent  outbursts,  projecting 
showers  of  stones  and  mud. 
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About  this  time  it  was  noticed  that 
steam  was  rising  from  some  of  the 
valleys  on  the  south  side  of  tlie  hill, 
and  this  Increased  tiU  at  12.50  the 
whole  mountain  was  suddenly  en- 
veloped in  a  dense  cloud  of  vapor. 
Just  before  thU  the  Bivers  WalUbu 
and  Babaca  had  been  seen  rushing 
down  in  raging  floods  of  boiling  water. 
It  is  most  probable  that  these  phe- 
nomena were  due  to  the  escape  of  the 
crater  lake  which  was  driven  over  the 
lower  or  south  lip  of  the  crater  be- 
tween 12  o*clodL  and  1  o'clock  on  the 
Wednesday  afternoon,  and  poured 
down  the  valleys  to  the  sea.  So  far  as 
we  know  there  were  no  mud  lavas, 
in  the  ordinary  sense,  flowing  down 
these  valleys,  but  only  a  tremendous 
rush  of  boiling  water,  which  ieft  no 
traces  which  we  could  recognise  when 
we  visited  the  district 

By  1  o'clock  the  roaring  of  the  vol- 
cano was  tremendous.  Showers  of 
stones  were  being  projected  both  to 
windward  and  to  leeward.  The  enor- 
mous columns  of  steam  continued  to 
ascend  from  the  crater.  The  light- 
nings were  terriflc,  and  after  the  large 
outbursts,  which  took  place  every  few 
minutes,  volumes  of  vapor  might  be 
seen  covering  the  whole  area.  Hith- 
erto the  eruption  had  been  of  a  type 
with  which  geologists  are  familiar, 
and  the  destruction  done  was  conflned 
to  the  higher  parts  of  the  mountain  in 
the  close  vicinity  of  the  crater. 

But  about  2  o'clock— to  quote  the 
words  of  an  eye-witness  (Mr.  T.  M. 
McDonald,  of  Bichmond  Vale  Bstate) 
—'there  was  a  rumbling  and  a  large 
black  outburst  with  showers  of  stones, 
all  to  windward,  and  enormously  in- 
creased activity  over  the  whole  area. 
A  terriflc  huge  reddish  and  purplish 
curtain  advanced  to  and  over  Bich- 
mond Estate.'  This  was  the  strange 
black  cloud  which,  laden  with  hot 
dust,  swept  with  terriflc  velocity  down 
the  mountain^de,  burying  the  coun- 


try in  hot  sand,  suffocating  and  hxx^ 
ing  all  living  creatures  in  its  patli 
and  devouring  the  rich  vegetation  oi 
the  hill  with  one  burning  blast 

On  the  leeward  coast  few  were  over 
taken  by  the  black  dood,  as  the  is 
habitants  had  fled  and  taken  refugi 
in  the  villages  south  of  Chateaubdalz 
Those  who  were  caught  were  kUta 
or  badly  burned.  One  boat  was  neai 
Bichmond  at  the  time  the  blast  swep 
down.  They  describe  the  heat  as  fear 
fuL  Hot  sand  rained  into  the  boat 
and  the  sea  around  was  hissing  wit! 
its  heat  The  darknesa  was  so  com 
plete  that  a  man  could  not  see  hii 
hand.  They  saved  their  lives  by  diT 
ing  into  the  water;  when  they  retunie< 
to  the  surface  the  air  was  suffocating 
but  they  continued  to  dive  again  aiu 
again,  and,  when  at  their  last  gaip 
they  found  that  the  air  cleared,  am 
they  could  breathe  again.  This  occn 
pied  only  a  few  minutes— probably 
much  less  in  reality  than  It  appearei 
to  them.  One  man  was  too  exhauster 
to  continue  diving;  he  dung  to  tb 
gunwale  of  the  boat  and  the  tops  o 
his  ears  were  severely  scorched. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  quote  th( 
descriptions  of  a  few  spectators  wbi 
saw  this  cloud  from  a  safe  distance 
Dr.  Ghristian  Branch,  of  Kingstown 
writes:— 'We  saw  a  solid  black  wal 
of  smoke  falling  into  the  sea  aboa 
two  or  three  miles  from  us.  It  lookei 
like  a  promontory  of  solid  land,  but  i 
rolled  and  tumbled  and  spread  Itsel 
out  until  in  a  little  time  it  extendec 
quite  eight  miles  over  the  sea  to  tfa< 
west . .  Then  began  the  most  gorgeouj 
display  of  lightning  one  could  con 
ceive.  ...  It  was  still  bright  daylight 
but  the  whole  atmosphere  quivered 
and  thundered  with  wavy  lines  inter 
secting  one  another  like  trellis-work 
We  were  encircled  in  a  ring  of  fier] 
bayonets.' 

Another  eye-witness  (the  Bev.  Mr 
Darrell,  of  Kingstown),  who  was  ii 
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Bcribes  It  as  follows:— *  We  were  rap- 
Idly  proceeding  to  our  point  of  obser- 
vation when  we  saw  an  immense  cloud 
—dark,  dense,  and  apparently  thick 
with  volcanic  material— descending 
over  our  pathway,  impeding  our  prog- 
ress, and  warning  us  to  proceed  no 
further.  This  gigantic  bank  of  sul- 
phurous vapor  and  smoke  assumed  at 
one  time  the  shape  of  a  gigantic 
promontory,  then  as  a  collection  of 
twisting,  revolving  cloud  whirls,  turn- 
ing with  rapid  velocity— now  assum- 
ing the  shape  of  gigantic  cauliflow- 
ers, then  efflorescing  into  beautiful 
flower-shapes,  some  dark,  some  efful- 
gent, some  bronze,  others  pearly 
white,  and  all  brilliantly  illumined  by 
electric  flashes.' 

On  the  windward  side  of  the  island 
an  uninterrupted  view  of  the  progress 
of  the  eruption  could  not  be  obtained, 
owing  to  the  veil  of  cloud  which  ob- 
scured the  summit.  By  midday  on 
Wednesday  even  the  most  sceptical 
were  convinced  that  the  Soufritee 
was  in  eruption,  and  that  the  noises 
heard  continuously  were  not  due  to  a 
thunderstorm.  Before  midday  there 
had  been  very  heavy  rain-«hower8, 
and  it  was  noticed  that  the  rain-drops 
carried  down  flne  particles  of  ash. 
Work  ceased  on  the  plantations,  and 
those  laborers  who  still  remained  en- 
deavored to  escape  to  Georgetown  or 
shut  themselves  up  in  their  houses. 
By  2  o'clock  flne  ashes,  with  occa- 
sional larger  stones,  were  falling 
steadily,  but,  as  yet,  little  damage  had 
been  done,  and  no  one  had  been  hi- 
Jured.  Then  came  the  climax  of  the 
eruption,  and  those  who  were  In  the 
open  air  saw  a  dense  black  cloud  roll- 
ing with  terriflc  velocity  down  the 
mountain.  They  took  refuge  in  their 
houses  and  in  the  plantation  works, 
where  they  crowded  together  in  such 
numbers  that  in  one  small  room 
eighty-seven  were  killed.     The  cloud 


w^as  seen  xx>  n>u  aifwu  uyou  lue  sea, 
and  was  described  to  us  as  flashing 
with  lightning,  especially  when  it 
touched  the  water.  Ail  state  that  it 
was  intensely  hot,  smelt  strongly  of 
sulphur,  and  was  suffocating.  They 
felt  as  if  something  was  compressing 
their  throats,  and  as  if  there  was  no 
air  to  breathe.  There  was  no  flre  in 
the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  only 
the  air  was  intensely  hot  and  was 
charged  with  hot  dust  The  suffocat- 
ing cloud  only  lasted  a  few  minutes. 
Those  who  survived  this  ordeal  most- 
ly escaped,  though  many  died  within 
a  few  hours  from  shock,  or  from  the 
severity  of  their  injuries.  In  some 
cases  a  few  survived,  entirely,  or  al- 
most entirely,  uninjured,  in  a  room  in 
which  many  others  died.  Most  of 
those  who  escaped  had  shut  them- 
selves up  in  the  rum  cellars  or  in  sub- 
stantially built  houses,  and  had  flrm- 
ly  closed  all  docnrs  and  windows.  By 
the  time  the  hot  blast  had  reached  the 
coast  ^e  sand  it  contained  was  no 
longer  incandescent,  and  though  still 
at  a  very  high  temperature  it  did  not 
set  flre  to  wood  or  bum  the  clothes  of 
those  exposed  to  it  The  bums  on  the 
survivors  were  chiefly  on  the  outer  as- 
pect of  the  arms  and  legs,  and  on  the 
faces,  and  conflned  to  parts  not  pro- 
tected by  their  clothes. 

Complete  darkness  now  covered  the 
whole  north  end  of  St.  Vincent— a 
darkness  more  intense  than  any  that 
the  inhabitants  had  ever  before  expe- 
rienced. The  fugitives  had  to  creep 
along  the  roads  or  feel  their  way 
along  the  roadsides.  The  roaring  of 
the  mountain  was  terrible— a  long, 
drawn-out,  continuous  sound  resemb- 
ling the  roar  of  a  gigantic  animal  in 
great  pain.  Fine  ash  and  sand  rained 
down  over  the  whole  country  with  oc- 
casional showers  of  large  stones.  Some 
of  these  were  so  hot  as  to  set  fire  to 
the  **trash"  roofs  of  huts  in  the  south 
end  of  Georgetown,  at  a  distance  of 
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seyen  miles  from  the  crater.  In  Kings- 
town, twelve  miles  from  the  8oufridre» 
the  ash  was  at  first  moist  bat  after- 
w^ards  dry.  It  had  a  strong  sulphur- 
ous smell,  and  pattered  on  the  roofs 
like  a  heavy  shower  of  tropical  raixL 
Around  the  volcano  the  earth  shook 
and  trembled  continuously,  and  the 
motion  was  described  to  us  as  undu- 
lating rather  than  resembling  the 
sluirp  shock  of  an  earthquake.  Only 
in  one  or  two  cases  were  the  walls  of 
houses  injured.  What  was  taking  plac^ 
on  the  summit  of  the  mountain  no  one 
can  tell,  but  all  who  passed  that 
night  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Soufrldre 
agree  that  there  was  one  black  suffo- 
cating cloud  and  only  one.  In  all 
probability  the  eruption  had  reas- 
sumed  the  ordinary  phase,  and  the 
showers  of  ash  and  stones  were  pro- 
duced by  violent  upward  explosions  of 
steam.  By  half -past  5  o'clock  the  ash 
was  falling  in  Barbados,  one  hundred 
miles  to  the  eastward,  whither  it  had 
been  carried  by  the  upper  currents  of 
air  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  of 
the  trade  whids.  In  St  Vincent  the 
darkness  lessened  slightly  before 
nightfall,  but  the  rain  of  dust  and  the 
noises  lasted  till  early  in  the  ensuing 
morning." 

An  ascent  of  the  mountain  enabled 
them  to  investigate  very  closely  the 
most  striking  results  of  the  eruption:— 

'The  structural  modifications  pro- 
duced upon  the  hill  by  this  eruption 
liave  been  astonishingly  slight  We 
saw  no  fissures,  no  parasitic  craters  or 
cones,  and  no  lava  streams.  Even  the 
craters  at  the  summit  retain  essential- 
ly their  old  configuration.  All  the  evi- 
dence points  to  the  supposition  that  it 
was  from  the  large  or  old  crater  that 
this  eruption  for  the  most  part  pro- 
ceeded. But  the  smaller  crater  haa 
not  disappeared,  nor  has  it  been  filled 
up.  We  did  not  see  it,  but  we  can 
rely  on  the  evidence  of  several  ob- 
servers, who  knew  it  well  before  the 


eruption,  and  have  seen  it  since.  Tb 
narrow  ridge  between  it  and  the  lais 
crater  still  stands,  though  probata 
somewhat  lower  than  before,  and  poi 
sibly  is  slipping  down  in  land-slide 
on  both  Bides.  Like  all  the  higlM 
mountains  of  the  Windward  Island 
the  Soufridre  has  asually  its  summi 
capped  with  cloud,  especially  durin 
the  rainy  season,  and  this  was  tta 
case  on  both  the  days  on  which  w 
made  the  ascent  On  the  first  occaslo 
the  mist  lifted  for  a  few  minutes,  an 
enabled  xm  to  obtain  a  glimpse  of  tb 
bottom  of  the  crater.  Fortnnatdy  w 
had  with  us  B£r.  T.  M.  McDonald,  c 
Richmond-vale,  and  Bir.  Henry  Powd 
Curator  of  the  Botanic  Gardens  i 
Kingstown,  who  were  both  well  m 
quainted  with  the  monntain  in  p» 
vious  years.  The  crater  was  former! 
nine-tenths  of  a  mile  across  and  aboc 
eleven  hundred  feet  deep.  Its  imu 
slopes  were  steep  and  richly  woodei 
Its  bottom  was  occupied  by  a  lak 
which  is  said  to  have  been  over  fii 
hundred  feet  de^.  The  northern  wall 
now  a  naked  precipice  of  rock,  pe 
haps  two  thousand  feet  high,  from  tl 
face  of  which  rock-slides  are  fr 
quently  tumbling  into  the  abyss  b 
low,  with  a  loud  noise.  We  did  n< 
get  a  clear  view  of  it,  but  Professi 
Jagger,  of  Harvard,  U.  S.  A.,  who  a 
cended  shortly  before  we  did,  wi 
more  fortunate,  and  obtained  son 
photognM[>hs,  which  show  that  it  coi 
sists  of  layers  of  tuff  alternating  wil 
beds  of  lava.  What  seems  to  be 
thin  irregular  dyke  f<Mrms  a  prominei 
riblike  mass  cutting  across  the  be 
ding  planes.  The  southern  side  8lop< 
downwards  for  several  hundred  fe< 
at  an  angle  of  about  forty  degree 
and  is  covered  with  a  thick  layer  < 
fine  dark  mud  deeply  grooved  wil 
rain  channels.  The  lower  part  is 
precipice  of  bare  rock.  The  bottom  < 
the  crater  is  nearly  flat  or  slight! 
cupped.      When  we  saw  it,  it    coi 
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tained  three  small  lakes  of  water, 
greenish  and  turbid;  that  In  the  south- 
east corner  was  throwing  up  Jets  of 
mud  and  steam  with  a  hissing  noise. 
The  estimates  of  the  depth  varied  a 
good  deal,  but  It  seems,  on  the  whole, 
to  be  generally  agreed  that  It  Is  about 
sixteen  hundred  feet" 

During  their  stay  at  Martinique  they 
were  not  only  able  to  examine  the 
scene  of  the  great  disaster  on  May  8, 
but  actually  saw  Mont  Pel6e  burst 
forth  again  Into  full  activity. 

**We  were  fortunate  in  having  an  op- 
portunity of  witnessing  one  of  the 
more  important  eruptions  of  Mont  Pe- 
16e  before  we  left  Martinique,  and  this 
enabled  us  to  see  how  far  the  actual 
phenomena  corresponded  with  the 
ideas  we  had  been  led  to  form  from  an 
inspection  of  the  effects  of  the  earlier 
outbursts.  On  July  9  we  were  In  a 
small  sloop  of  ten  tons,  the  Minerva, 
of  Grenada,  which  we  had  hired  to  act 
as  a  convenient  base  for  our  expedi- 
tions on  the  mountain.  The  morning 
was  spent  In  St.  Pierre  city,  and 
among  the  sugar-cane  plantations  on 
the  lower  slopes  of  the  mountain  on 
the  banks  of  the  Rivldre  des  Ptees. 
The  volcano  was  beautifully  clear. 
Every  ravine  and  furrow,  every  ridge 
and  crag,  on  its  gaunt  naked  surface 
stood  out  clearly  in  the  sunlight  Thin 
clouds  veiled  the  summit  but  now  and 
then  the  mist  would  lift  sufficiently  to 
show  us  the  Jagged  broken  cliff  which 
overlooks  the  cleft  From  the  trian- 
gular Assure  which  serves  as  the  cra- 
ter hardly  a  whiff  of  steam  was  seen 
to  rise,  and  the  great  heap  of  hot 
boulders  which  lies  on  the  north  side 
of  and  above  this  fissure,  could  be  per- 
fectly made  out  Small  land-slides 
took  place  in  it  occasiomally,  and  small 
Jets  of  steam  rose  now  and  again  from 
between  the  stones. 

A  little  after  midday  large  steam 
clouds  began  to  rise,  one  every  ten  or 
twenty  minutes,  with  a   low  rumble. 


As  they  rose  they  expanded,  becoming 
club-shaped  and  consisting  of  many 
globular  rolling  masses^  constantly  in- 
creasing in  number  and  in  size  as  they 
ascended  in  the  air.  They  might  be 
compared  to  a  bunch  of  grapes,  large 
and  small,  or  to  a  gigantic  cauliflower. 
When  their  upward  velocity  dimin- 
ished they  floated  away  to  leeward, 
fine  ash  rained  down  in  a  dense  mist 
as  they  drifted  over  the  western  side 
of  the  mountain.  They  occasioned  no 
anxiety  in  our  minds,  as  we  had  found 
that  the  mountain  was  never  long 
without  exhibiting  these  discharges, 
and  they  were  due  merely  to  an  es- 
cape of  steam  carrying  with  it  flne 
dust.  They  rose,  as  a  rule,  to  heights 
of  flve  thousand  or  six  thousand  feet 
above  the  sea. 

That  afternoon  as  the  sun  was  get- 
ting lower  in  the  heavens,  and  the  de- 
tails otf  ravine  and  spur  showed  a  con- 
trast of  light  and  shadow  which  was 
absent  at  mid-day,  we  sailed  along 
from  St  Pierre  to  Prfecheur,  intent  on 
obtaining  a  series  of  general  photo- 
graphs of  the  hill.  The  steam  puffs 
continued,  and  about  6  o'clock,  as  we 
were  standing  back  across  the  bay  of 
St  Pierre,  they  became  more  numer- 
ous, though  not  much  larger  in  size. 
We  ran  down  to  Carbet  a  village  one 
and  a  half  miles  south  of  St  Pierre, 
where  there  is  a  supply  of  excellent 
water  and  good  anchorage.  About 
half -past  6  It  was  obvious  that  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  mountain  was  increasing. 
The  cauliflower  clouds  were  no  longw 
distinct  and  separate,  each  following 
the  other  after  an  interval,  but  arose 
in  such  rapid  succession  that  they 
were  blended  in  a  continuous  emis- 
sion. A  thick  cloud  of  steam  streamed 
away  before  the  wind  so  laden  with 
dust  that  all  the  leeward  side  of  the 
hill,  and  the  sea  for  six  miles  from  the 
shore,  was  covered  with  a  dense  pall 
of  flne  falling  ash.  The  sun  setting  be- 
hind this  cloud  lost  all  its  brightness, 
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and  became  a  pale  yellowisb-green 
disc,  eoaily  observable  with  the  naked 
eye.  Darkness  followed  the  short  twi- 
light of  the  tropics,  but  a  four  days' 
old  moon  shed  sufficient  light  to  en- 
able us  to  see  what  was  happening  on 
the  hillside. 

Just  before  darkness  closed  in,  we 
noticed  a  cloud  which  had  in  it  some- 
thing peculiar  hanging  over  the  lip  of 
the  fissure.  At  first  glance  it  re- 
sembled the  globular  cauliflower 
masses  of  steam.  It  was,  however, 
darker  in  color,  and  did  not  ascend  in 
the  air  or  float  away,  but  retained  Its 
shape,  and  slowly  got  larger  and  larg- 
er. After  observing  it  for  a  short 
time,  we  concluded  that  it  was  travel- 
ling straight  down  the  hill  towards  us, 
expanding  somewhat  as  it  came,  but 
not  rising  in  the  air,  only  rolling  over 
the  surface  of  the  ground.  It  was  so 
totally,  distinct  in  its  behavior  from 
the  ascending  steam  clouds  that  our 
attention  was  riveted  on  it,  and  we 
were  not  without  apprehension  as  to 
its  character.  It  seemed  to  take  some 
time  to  reach  the  sea  (several  minutes 
at  least),  and  as  it  rolled  over  the  bay 
we  could  see  that  through  it  there 
played  innumerable  lightnings.  We 
weighed  anchor  and  hoisted  the  sails, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  we  were  slip- 
ping southward  along  the  coast  with  a 
flight  easterly  wind  and  a  favorable 
tide.  We  had,  however,  scarcely  got 
under  way  when  It  became  clear  that 
an  eruption  was  impending.  As  the 
darkness  deepened,  a  dull  red  reflec- 
tion was  seen  in  the  trade-wind  cloud 
which  covered  tible  mountain  summll 
This  became  brighter  and  brighter, 
and  soon  we  saw  red-hot  stones  pro- 
jected from  the  crater,  bowling  down 
the  mountain  slopes,  and  giving  off 
glowing  sparks.  Suddenly  the  whole 
cloud  was  brightly  Illuminated,  and 
the  sailors  cried,  **The  mountain 
bursts!"  In  an  incredibly  short  space 
of  time    a    redhot    avalanche    swept 


down  to  the  sea.  We  could  not  see 
the  summit  owing  to  the  intervening 
veil  ot  cloud,  but  the  fissure  and  tbe 
lower  parts  of  the  mountain  were 
clear,  and  the  glowing  cataract  poured 
over  them  right  down  to  the  shores  of 
the  bay.  It  was  dull  red,  with  a  bil- 
lowy surface,  reminding  one  of  t 
snow  avalanche.  In  it  there  were 
larger  stones  which  stood  out  u 
streaks  of  bright  red,  tumbling  down 
and  emitting  showers  of  sparks.  In  a 
few  minutes  it  was  over.  A  loud  an- 
gry growl  had  burst  trom  the  moun- 
tain when  .this  avalanche  wai 
launched  from  the  crater.  It  is  di£B- 
cult  to  say  how  long  an  interval 
elapsed  between  the  time  when  the 
great  glare  shone  on  the  summit  and 
the  incandescent  avalanche  reached 
the  sea.  Possibly  it  occupied  a  coupk 
of  minutes;  it  could  not  have  been 
much  more.  Undoubtedly  the  ve 
locity  was  terrific.  Had  any  buildingt 
stood  in  its  path  they  would  have  been 
utterly  wiped  out,  and  no  living  crea- 
ture could  have  survived  that  blast. 

Hardly  had  its  red  light  faded  when 
a  rounded  black  cloud  began  to  shape 
itself  against  the  starlit  sky.  exactly 
where  the  avalanche  had  been.  The 
pale  moonlight  shining  on  it  showed 
us  that  it  was  globular,  with  a  bulg- 
ing surface,  covered  with  rounded  pro- 
tuberant masses,  which  swelled  and 
multiplied  with  a  terrible  energy.  It 
rushed  forward  over  the  waters,  di- 
rectly towards  us,  boiling,  and  chang- 
ing its  form  every  instant  In  its  face 
there  sparkled  innumerable  lightnings, 
short,  and  many  of  them  horizontal, 
especially  at  its  base  there  was  a 
continuous  scintillation.  The  cloud  it- 
self was  black  as  night,  dense  and 
solid,  and  the  fiickering  lightningfi 
gave  it  an  indescribably  venomous  ap- 
poarance.  It  moved  with  great  ve- 
locity, and  as  it  approached  it  got 
Inr;?er  and  larger,  but  It  retained  its 
rounded  form.     It  did  not  spread  oul 
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laterally,  neither  did  it  rise  into  the 
air,  but  swept  on  over  the  sea  in  surg- 
ing globular  masses,  oMruscating  with 
lightnings.  When  about  a  mile  from 
us  it  was  perc^tibly  slowing  down. 
We  then  estimated  that  It  was  two 
miles  broad  and  about  one  mile  high. 
It  began  to  change  its  form;  fresh  pro- 
tuberances ceased  to  shoot  out  or 
grew  but  ^owly.  They  were  less 
globular,  and  the  face  of  the  cloud 
more  nearly  resembled  a  black  curtain 
draped  in  folds.  At  the  same  time  it 
became  paler  and  more  gray  in  color, 
and  for  a  time  the  surface  shimmered 
in  the  moonlight  like  a  piece  of  silk. 
The  particles  of  ash  were  now  set- 
tling down,  and  the  white  steam, 
freed  from  entangled  dust,  was  begin- 
ning to  rise  in  the  air. 

The  cloud  still  travelled  forward,  but 
DOW  was  mostly  steam,  and  rose  from 
the  surface  of  the  sea,  passing  over  our 
heads  in  a  great  tongue-shaped  mass, 
which  in  a  few  minutes  was  directly 
above  us.  Then  stones,  some  as  largo 
as  a  chestnut,  began  to  fall  on  the  boat. 
They  were  followed  by  small  pellets, 
which  rattled  on  the  deck  like  a  shower 
of  peas.  In  a  minute  or  two  fine  gray 
ash,  moist  and  clinging  together  in 
small  globules,  poured  down  upon  us. 
After  that  for  some  time  there  was  a 
rain  of  dry  gray  ashes.  But  the  cloud 
had  lost  most  of  its  solid  matter,  and 
as  it  shot  forwards  over  our  heads  it 
left  us  in  a  stratum  ef  clear,,  pure  air. 
When  the  fine  ash  began  to  fall  there 
was  a  smell  of  sulphurous  acid,  but  not 
very  marked.    There  was  no  rain. 

The  volume  of  steam  dischaiged  must 
buve  been  enormous,  for  the  tongue- 
shaped  cloud  broadening  as  it  passed 
southwards  covered  the  whole  sky  ex* 
cept  a  thin  rim  on  the  extreme  horison. 
Dust  fell  on  Fort  de  France  and  the 
whole  south-end  of  Martinique.  The 
display  of  lightning  was  magnificent 
It  threaded  the  cloud  in  every  direction 
in  iiregular  branching  lines.     At  the 
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same  time  there  was  a  continuous  low 
rumble  overhead. 

What  happened  on  Mont  P61ee  after 
this  discharge  cannot  be  definitely  as- 
certained. For  some  hours  afterwards 
there  were  brilliant  lightnings  and  loud 
noises  which  we  took  for  thunder.  That 
Bight  there  was  a  heavy  thunderstorm 
over  the  north-end  of  Martinique,  and 
much  of  the  lightning  was  atmospheric, 
but  probably  the  eniptien  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  it,  and  the  noises  may 
have  been  in  part  of  volcanic  origin. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  erup- 
tion we  witnessed  was  a  counterpart 
of  that  which  destrc^ed  St  Pierre.  The 
mechanism  of  these  discharges  is  ob- 
scure,  and  many  interesting  problems 
are  involved.  But  w#  are  convinced 
that  the  glowing  avalanche  consisted  of 
hot  sand  and  gases— principally  steam; 
and  when  we  passsd  the  hill  in  R.M.S. 
Wear  a  few  days  later  we  had,  by  the 
kindness  of  the  captain,  an  excellent 
opportunity  of  making  a  close  examina- 
tion of  the  shore  frsm  the  bridge  of 
the  steamboat  The  south-west  side  of 
the  hill  along  the  course  of  the  Rlvidre 
Sdche  was  covered  with  a  thin  coating 
of  freshly  fallen  fine  gray  ashes,  which 
appeared  to  be  thickest  in  the  stream 
valleys.  The  water  of  the  rivers  fiow- 
ing;  down  this  part  of  the  hill  was 
steaming  hot  This  was  undoubtedly 
the  material  emitted  from  the  crater  on 
the  night  of  the  eruption.  There  was 
no  lava.  We  saw  no  explosions  of  com- 
bustiblt  gases,  and  nothing  like  a  sheet 
of  fiame.  We  were  agreed  that  the 
scintillations  in  the  cloud  were  ordinary 
lightnings  which  shot  from  one  part  of 
Its  mass  to  another,  and  partly  also 
struck  the  sea  beneath. 

The  most  peculiar  feature  of  these 
eruptions  is  the  avalanche  of  incandes- 
cent sand  and  the  great  black  cloud 
which  accompanies  it  The  preliminary 
stages  of  the  eruption,  which  may  oc- 
cupy a  few  days  or  «ily  a  few  hounv, 
consist  of  outbursts  of  steam,  fine  dwt. 
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and  atones,  and  the  discharge  of  the 
crater  laketf  as  torrents  of  water  <h:  of 
mud.  In  them  there  is  nothing  anusoal, 
but  as  soon  as  the  throat  of  the  crater 
Is  thorooghly  cleared,  and  the  cUmaz 
of  the  eruption  is  reached,  a  mass  of 
incandescent  lava  rises  and  wells  over 
the  Up  of  the  crater  in  the  form  of  an 
Avalanche  of  red-hot  dust  It  is  a  lava 
blown  to  pieces  by  tlie  expansion  of 
the  gases  it  contains.  It  rashes  down 
the  slopes  of  the  hill,  carrying  with  it 
a  terrific  blast,  which  mows  down 
everytliing  in  its  path.  The  mixture  of 
dust  and  gas  behaves  in  many  ways 
like  a  fluid.  The  exact  chemical  com« 
position  of     these  gases  remains  un- 
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settled*  They  apparently  ccmsist  prin- 
cipally of  steam  and  sulphurous  acid. 
There  are  many  reasons  which  make  it 
unlik^  that  they  contain  much  oxy- 
gen, and  they  do  not  support  reapin- 
tlon." 

To  the  report  are  attached  excelleiit 
reproductions  of  some  of  a  series  ol 
general  photographs  of  M<»it  Pelfe, 
with  its  huge,  arid  flanks  seamed  wltli 
de^  ravines,  whilst  another  most  sue 
cessful  one  represents  the  mountain  in 
eruption  envel(^>ed  in  the  roUini 
masses  of  steam  cloud  so  graphicall] 
described  in  the  last  passage  we  have 
quoted. 
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We  do  not  agree  that  the  enthusiastic 
scenes  at  Southampton  and  Waterloo 
last  Saturday  were  altogether  un- 
worthy  of  us  as  a  nation.  It  is  true 
that  the  memory  of  the  crowd  is  short, 
and  that  a  British  crowd  will  cheer  al- 
most anything  from  a  donkey-cart  to  a 
Parsee's  hat,  but  the  popular  interest 
in  De  Wet  and  the  admiration  for  his 
fighting  qualities  are  perfectly  genuine, 
and  though  the  records  of  Botha  and 
Delarey  are  less  vivid,  the  welcome  ac- 
corded to  the  three  defeated  generals 
last  week  strikes  in  some  respects  as 
true  a  note  as  that  which  greeted  Lord 
Roberts  and  Lord  Kitchener  on  their 
return  as  conquerors.  Though  there 
has  probably  never  been  a  war  which 
has  been  so  well  understood,  or  so 
heartily  approved,  or  so  keenly  followed 
by  the  nation  at  large,  we  are  able  to 
forget  the  bitterness  of  the  long 
struggle,  and  to  do  honor,  if  in  some- 
what noisy  fashion,  to  the  r^resenta- 
tlves  of  a  small  people  who  have  stood 
up  bravely  to  a  big  one.  That  they  have 


been  our  own  most  formidable  foes 
does  not  blind  us  to  the  astonishing 
character  of  their  military  achieve- 
ments. The  English  love  a  first-class 
fighting-man  wherev^  they  find  him. 
When  we  come  to  examine  these 
achievements,  and  to  estimate  the 
value  of  their  services  to  their  countiyt 
we  are  obliged  at  the  outset  to  admit, 
what  is  generally  agreed,  that,  owing 
to  the  want  of  good  generalship  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  the  war,  the  Boers  lost 
a  great  opportunity.  Until  the  advent 
of  Lord  Roberts  in  January,  1900, 
neither  side  had  employed  a  general  of 
first-class  ability.  This  was  all  the 
more  discreditable  to  us,  as  vire  lufd  a 
number  of  generals  with  experience  of 
war;  but  it  was  only  to  be  expected  in 
the  untrained  levies  of  our  enemy.  Only 
two  of  the  protagonists  of  the  war  of 
1880  survived  to  renew  the  struggle 
with  Eni^and,  and  both  of  these  were 
in  their  declining  years.  We  should 
have  liad  generals  ready-made;  the  Bo- 
ers had  to  create  theirs.     But  by  the 
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time  that  the  right  men  had  been  found 
and  i^yen  plenary  powers,  Lord  Rob- 
erts had  struck  home,  and  the  eventual 
Issae  of  the  struggle  was  assured.  It 
is  true  that  Louis  Botha  succeeded  on 
the  death  of  Joubert  to  the  Command- 
ant-Generalship  of  the  Transvaal 
Forces,  and  that  he  was  in  command 
at  the  battle  of  Golenso.  But  that 
battle  and  the  subsequent  victories  of 
the  Natal  Campaign  were  won  more 
owing  to  our  own  deflclendes  than  to 
any  active  strategical  policy  on  Botha's 
part  He  had  yet  to  learn  the  true 
strength  of  the  forces  under  his  com- 
mand, to  assert  his  present  authority 
in  the  Councils  of  the  Krygsrad  (a  body 
whose  powers  of  interference  and  dis- 
sent were  as  paralyzing  as  the  lil^erum 
veto);  above  all,  to  introduce  into  the 
Boer  forces  a  discipline  and  a  combina- 
tion which  alone  can  make  a  victorious 
army.  The  refusal  to  risk  a  second 
assault  upon  Ladysmith  after  the  fight 
on  Wagon  Hill,  the  confusion  of  the 
eventual  retreat  from  his. positions  in 
front  of  tliat  town,  the  half-heartedness 
of  the  defence  of  Botha's  Pass  in  May, 
1901,  compel  us  to  deny  real  general- 
ship to  Louis  Botha  until  after  the  cap- 
ture of  Pretoria.  Similarly,  though 
Delarey  was  present  before  Kimberley 
and  succeeded  Cronje  after  Paarde- 
berg,  the  greater  part  of  the  Western 
Transvaal  was  overrun  and  pacified  by 
Genial  Hunter  in  the  early  summer 
of  1900,  and  the  Boer  general  was  un- 
able to  do  anything  effective  until  the 
inauguration  of  the  guerilla  war. 

The  only  Individual  whose  achieve- 
ments stand  out  against  Lord  Roberts's 
victorious  advance  is  Christian  De  Wet, 
and  they  are  remarkable  Indeed.  De- 
spatched from  Natal  as  an  obscure  field 
comet  with  the  force  which  was  all  but 
in  time  to  relieve  Cronje,  his  first  ex- 
ploit is  the  capture  of  the  great  convoy 
at  Riet  River.  This  seriously  hampered 
the  advance  to  Bloemfontein  and  was 
the  direct  cause  of  the  exhaustion  and 


sickness  which  retained  Lord  Roberts 
for  close  upon  two  months  at  Bloem* 
fontein.  The  daring  offensive  campaign 
which  covered  the  northward  retreat 
of  Olivier's  army  from  the  Colony,  and 
resulted  in  the  notable  disasters  of 
Sauna's  Post  and  Reddersburg,  and  the 
investment  of  the  Colonial  division  in 
Wepener,  were  the  products  of  his  re- 
sourceful brain,  and  had  they  been  his 
only  successes  would  alone  have  se- 
cured for  him  a  place  among  the  cav- 
alry leaders  of  history.  But  they  were 
followed  by  nine  months  of  warfare 
during  which  he  bade  defiance  to  the 
united  forces  of  a  victorious^  army,  in- 
fused fresh  vigor  into  the  flagging  pa- 
triotism of  the  Free  State,  and  forced 
his  enemy  to  a  vastly  increased  expen- 
diture of  blood  and  treasure  if  she 
meant  to  retain  her  hold  upon  South 
Africa.  It  will  be  remembered  that  im- 
mediately after  De  Wet's  masterly  re- 
treats from  Wepener  and  Dewetsdorp 
in  the  face  of  a  combtnation  of  over 
thirty  thousand  men  under  Generals 
French  and  Rundle,  Lord  Roberts  de- 
termined to  commence  his  advance 
upon  Pretoria.  This  advance  was  made 
with  great  rapidity,  and  Rundle*8  di- 
vision on  the  extreme  right  flank  found 
itself  confronted  by  the  Free  State 
Army  under  Prlnsloo  and  De  Wet  at 
Senekal.  Hitherto  the  opposition  made 
had  been  slight,  and  every  mile  trav- 
ersed by  the  advancing  host  had 
brought  in  hundreds  of  surrenders.  The 
rot  appeared  to  have  set  in,  and  when 
we  arrived  at  Pretoria  the  end  of  the 
Boer  resistance  seemed  near.  We  be- 
lieve that  to  De  Wet  alone  l>elongs  the 
credit,  from  his  point  of  view,  of  hav- 
ing prolonged  the  war.  General  Rundle 
met  resistance  for  the  flrst  time  at 
Senekal,  and  was  unable  to  advance  for 
two  months.  Not  only  so,  but  tempted 
by  Lord  Roberts's  bold  neglect  of  the 
unbroken  fcnrce  on  his  right  flank.  De 
Wet  tried  to  strike  in  upon  his  rear,-^ 
and  succeeded.    Hitherto,  and  more  es- 
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pedally  Bince  Paardeberg,  the  Boen 
had  abown  a  wholesome  fear  of  being 
outflanked,  oren  at  wide  distancee,— 
they  had  retreated  all  along  their  ex- 
tended front  of  some  hundreds  of  miles 
whenever  any  Brltiah  force  was  north 
of  them.  But  firom  the  day  when  De 
Wet  OTerwhelmed  the  Irish  Yeomanry 
at  Lindley,  and  following  this  up  by 
the  capture  of  eight  hundred  men  at 
Roodeval,  threw  himself  astride  of 
Lord  Roberts's  line  of  communication, 
the  Boers  abandoned  their  respect  for 
strategic  lines,  and  the  long  era  of  tac- 
tical battles,  guerilla  warfare,  and 
raids  upon  the  railway  set  in.  The  re- 
sistance of  the  Free  State,  as  organized 
by  De  Wet  and  encouraged  by  his  ex- 
ample, gave  the  Transvaal  the  breath- 
ing-space they  required  in  which  to 
find  their  own  generals,  and  wage  war 
after  the  same  redoubtable  pattern. 
This  is  undoubtedly  De  Wef  s  great 
claim  to  fame.  The  surrendte  of  Prins- 
loo  with  over  four  thousand  men  in  the 
Brandwater  Basin  at  the  end  of  July 
was  without  effect  upon  the  course  of 
the  war  because  De  Wet  escaped.  His 
first  dash  southward  in  September  com- 
pelled the  abandonment  of  the  Free 
State  towns  for  the  formation  of  flying 
columns  to  pursue  him.  This  Inability 
on  our  part  to  hold  the  conquered  coun- 
try not  only  encouraged  the  Boers  in 
their  flrm  belief  in  the  eventual  success 
of  their  cause,  but  forced  the  hundreds 
who  had  already  surrendered  to  take 
up  arms  again  at  the  bidding  of  their 
burgher  brethren,  and  to  continue  the 
struggle  against  an  invader  who  was 
powerless  to  protect  them.  In  May, 
1900,  it  is  doubtful  whether  there  were 
fifteen  thousand  Boers  in  the  field.  By 
November  of  the  same  year  there  were 
probably  fifty  thousand  in  arms.  With 
doubtful  vdsdom  we  retaliated  by 
farm-burning,  and  the  work,  of  con- 
quest had  to  be  begun  de  fiot?o.  His 
second  dash  south  in  January,  1901, 
ruined  De  Wet,  though  he  managed  to 


light  up  a  formidable  conflagration  in 
the  Colony,  and  with  the  exception  of 
his  capture  of  Colonel  Firmin's  camp 
on  Christmas  Day  of  that  year,  he 
never  struck  a  real  blow  again.  No 
doubt  this  was  partly  due  to  the  press- 
ing attentions  of  our  own  colunms,  bnt 
we  hold  that  there  were  other  causes 
for  his  eclipse.  In  the  first  place,  he 
may  be  said  to  have  acquired  a  veri- 
table passion  iat  evasion;  his  object 
was  less  to  strike  often  and  strike  hard 
—as  he  had  done  in  the  days  of  his 
greatness— than  to  elude  his  pursuers, 
and  he  frequently  did  this  at  the  cost 
of  his  followers,  who  were  continually 
asked  to  sacriflce  themselves  for  his 
safety.  Seomdly,  there  is,  unfortu- 
nately, no  doubt  that  he  grew  embit- 
tered by  the  terrible  struggle,  and  al- 
lowed himself  to  sully  his  great  name 
as  a  leader  by  acts  of  brutality  which 
it  is  impossible  to  condone.  The  shoot- 
ing of  Morgendaal  may  or  may  not 
have  been  Justiflable,  but  nothing  can 
palliate  the  method  of  his  death;  and 
the  blow  given  to  an  unarmed  British 
officer  who  was  a  prisoner  in  his  haads 
De  Wet  would  himself  have  been  the 
flrst  to  condenm  a  year  previously.  Nor 
was  this  coarse  brutality  confined  to  his 
enemies;  his  own  followers  were  even 
more  the  victims  of  his  passion.  Hence 
they  fell  away  from  him  more  and 
more,  he  rarely  had  an  army  to  lead, 
and  his  infiuence  over  the  latter  stages 
of  the  war  was  consequently  almost  nO. 
Nevertheless,  no  one  who  remembers 
the  vdde-reaching  effects  of  his  victo- 
ries in  1900;  above  all,  no  one  who  has 
ever  felt  the  terribfe  vigor  of  his  at- 
tacks, will  deny  to  De  Wet  the  title  of 
a  fighting  general.  To  borrow  a  phrase 
from  Lord  Kitchener's  despatches,  his 
"bag"  flrst  and  last  was  over  four  thou- 
sand men  and  nine  guns,  to  say  nothing 
of  stores  of  well  over  a  million  pounds 
in  value. 

As  De  Wet*s  star    declined,  so  did 
those  of  Louis  Botha  and  "Koos"  De- 
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larey  grow  brignter.  They  appear  to 
hare  posBessed  the  very  qualities  that 
were  wanting  In  the  Free  Stater,  and 
in  the  later  stages  of  the  war  showed 
both  generalship  and  organizing  power. 
Above  all,  they  were  strict  disciplinari- 
ans, and  succeeded  in  controlling;  their 
men  under  most  difficult  circumstances 
to  a  marvellous  degree.  We  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  no  excesses  were  com- 
mitted,—Ylakfontein  and  Baakenlaagte 
are  sad  evidence  to  the  contrary.  But 
we  do  maintain  that  there  has  never 
been  guerilla  warfare  conducted  with 
such  humanity  on  the  part  of  the  gue- 
rillas, and  we  gladly  give  the  Boer  gen- 
erals credit  for  this  outstanding  fact. 
If  we  consider  the  character  of  the 
warfare  they  were  conducting,  their 
immense  power  over  their  men  is  all  the 
more  remarkable.  If  Diviaer  pour  vivre 
et  concentrer  pour  oombattre  was  Na- 
poleon's motto  for  a  European  war, 
with  guerilla  tactics  it  becomes  a  neces- 
sity. Some  sudden,  staggering  blow 
would  be  dealt  at  a  column  or  a  gar- 
rison; but  by  the  time  our  troops  had 
been  concentrated  to  punish  the  enemy 
he  had  vanished  and  dispersed.  The 
Boer  concentration  being  thus  broken 
up  by  our  columns,  the  order,  "To  your 
tents,  O  Israel!"  sent  the  individual 
Boer  back  to  his  farm  for  weeks  or 
months,  often  out  of  the  area  of  war 
altogether.  There  he  was  to  find  food 
and  rest  till  the  opportunity  for  another 
blow  came.  It  is  one  thing  to  flght 
bravely  when  kept  at  full  tension  and 
with  the  colors;  but  even  in  the  days  of 
Cincinnatus  It  was  considered  heroic  to 
return  from  the  plough,  and  from  the 
society  of  an  anxious  family,  to  some 
desperate  attack  upon  a  brave  enemy. 
That  influence  must  indeed  have  been 

The  Spectator. 


great  that  could  make  men  alternately 
agriculturists  and  heroes.  No  doubt 
the  Boers  reversed  our  methods  of  sup- 
plying an  army  in  the  field.  We  with- 
drew our  veterans  (because,  unlike  the 
Boers,  they  grew  sick  of  fighting)  and 
supplied  their  place  with  the  rawest  of 
recruits  who  could  "neither  ride  nor 
shoot"  They  shed  their  more  faint- 
hearted comrades  to  our  columns,  and 
ended  the  war  with  men  who  had  so 
supreme  a  contempt  for  death  that 
they  charged  knee  to  knee  two  deep 
against  formed  infantry,  an  operation 
which  was  declared  Impossible  of  exe- 
cution by  our  cavalry  at  the  very  out- 
set of  the  war. 

Nor  was  the  conduct  of  the  war  in  its 
later  stages  confined  to  the  independent 
efforts  of  local  leaders.  Though  we 
did  all  w«  could  to  cut  off  the  various 
commandos,  strategical  plans  of  the 
widest  were  laid  and  the  different  lead- 
ers in  the  east  and  west  and  south  were 
always  operating  on  a  combined  system. 
Communication  appears  never  to  have 
been  interrupted  between  the  rebels  In 
the  extreme  south  and  the  Administra- 
tion in  the  north.  Meetings  of  the  chief 
Boer  generals  were  frequently  held  in 
defiance  of  our  blockhouses  and  our 
columns,  and  the  organization  of  this 
constant  intercommunication  when  all 
the  appliances  for  telegram  or  signal 
were  gone  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  the 
campaign,  and  of  itself  a  proof  of  gen- 
eralship. We  shall  not  be  surprised  if, 
when  we  come  to  know  the  Boer  ver- 
sion, the  verdict  of  "The  Times  History 
of  the  War,"  that  their  strength  lay  in 
their  tactical  system  rather  than  in 
their  generalship,  will  need  conelder- 
able  modifitation. 
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BOOKS  AND  AUTHORS. 


The  Nestor  of  English  poets,  PhiUp 
J.  Bailey,  the  author  o£  "Festus",  died 
at  Nottingham  Sept  6th. 

Professor  Woodberry's  long-promised 
Life  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  in  the 
American  Men  of  Letters  series  is  on 
the  list  of  Houghton,  MifiEUn  &  Co.  for 
publication  this  falL 

The  new  edition  of  Brander  Mat- 
thews's  "Aspects  of  Fiction  and  other 
Ventures  in  Criticism,"  published  by 
the  Seribners,  is  enlarged  by  the  inclu- 
sion of  several  new  papers. 

The  Macmillans  are  about  to  bring  out 
a  collection  of  short  stories  by  Zang- 
will,  called  •*The  Grey  Wig"  and  deal^ 
ing  with  the  London  Ghetto,  which  has 
so  often  furnished  Mr.  Zangwill  liter- 
ary material. 


It  will  be  learned  with  regret  tliat 
George  Douglas  Brown,  the  author  of 
'The  House  With  the  Green  Shutten**, 
whose  recent  untim^  death  fcrilowed 
quickly  upon  the  success  of  that  re- 
markable book  left  no  work  far  enons^ 
advanced  to  admit  of  its  publication  oi 
of  its  completion  by  another  writer.  Hii 
fame,  therefore,  must  rest  upon  the  oiu 
novel. 

Some  one  has  been  wondering  latelj 
what  has  become  of  books  for  girls 
There  seems  to  be  promise  of  several 
good  ones  in  the  fall  list  of  Little, 
Brown  &  Co.  which  includes  "Natha- 
lie's Chum"  by  Anna  Chapin  Ray,  **Ii] 
the  Green  Forest"  by  E:atharine  Pyle^ 
•The  Princess  Kallisto^'  by  William 
Dana  Orcutt,  and  a  new  "Brenda"  book 
by  Helen  Leah  Reed,  entitled  '*Brenda'i 
Cousin  at  RadclilTe." 
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The  Baroness  von  Hutten,  whose 
story  "Our  Lady  of  the  Beeches"  has 
been  running  as  a  serial  in  The  Atlantic 
and  is  soon  to  be  published  in  book 
form  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  is  an 
American  by  birth,  and  has  won  an 
agreeable  reputation  by  her  earlier 
books  "Marred  in  the  Making"  and 
"Miss  Carmlchaers  Conscience." 

Browning  figures  conspicuously  In 
the  English  autumn  announcements. 
Besides  Mr.  Stopford  Brooke's  mono- 
graph upon  him,  he  is  dealt  with  by 
Leslie  Stephen,— now  "Sir  Leslie  Ste- 
phen"—in  his  "More  Studies  of  a  Biog- 
rapher" and  \Mr.  Gilbert  K.  Chesterton 
is  writing  his  life  for  the  Macmillans* 
English  Men  of  Letters  series. 


President  Kruger's  Memoirs  promise 
to  be  one  of  the  chief  sensations  of  the 
present  literary  season.  Messrs.  Leb- 
mann  of  Munich  were  the  successfol 
firm  among  many  houses  competing  for 
them,  and  editions  will  be  printed  si- 
multaneously  in  different  languages  io 
November.  T.  Fisher  Unwin  has  se- 
cured the  English  and  American  rights. 

A.  W.  Elson  &  Co.  of  Boston  publish 
a  brief  monograph  on  Italian  Painting 
by  John  C.  Van  Dyke,  L.  H.  D.,  which 
is  primarily  intended  as  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  study  of  an  extended  series 
of  carbon  photographs  of  Italian  paint- 
ings which  the  same  publishers  ha^e 
in  preparation,  but  which  will  be  found 
independently  serviceable  as  a  kind  of 
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thumb-nail  sketch  of  the  general  sub- 
ject 

.  Katharine  Prescott  Wormeley,  one  of 
the  most  skilled  and  graceful  of  trans- 
latorsi  has  undertaken  to  render  Into 
English  Alexandre  Dumas's  "Spero* 
nara",  the  first  volume  of  which  will 
be  published  this  fall  by  Little,  Brown 
&  Ck).  The  clear  and  limpid  Bnglish  of 
Miss  Wormeley'8  Balzac  is  a  delight  to 
every  reader  who  is  weary  of  the  crudi- 
ties perpetrated  by  translators  who  mix 
idioms  and  have  but  an  imperfect  mas- 
tery of  either  language  with  which 
they  deal. 

Mr.  Stopford  A.  Brooke's  monograph 
on  Robert  Browning  is  to  be  pubUshed 
this  month.  The  work  is  intended  as  a 
compar:on  study  to  Mr,  Brooke's  •Ten- 
nyson: his  Art  and  Relation  to  Modern 
Life"  and  follows  very  much  the  same 
lines.  The  principal  subjects  dealt  with 
are  "Browning  and  Tennyson,"  "Brown- 
ing's Treatment  of  Nature,"  "Brown- 
ing's Theory  of  Human  Life,"  "Brown- 
ing as  the  Poet  of  Art,"  "Browning  and 
Bordello,"  "The  Dramas,"  "Poems  of 
Love  and  of  other  Passions,"  "The 
Ring  and  the  Book,"  "Last  Poems." 

The  Roycroft  form  of  Philistinism 
seems  to  have  found  lodgment  in  Eng- 
land, where  there  has  Just  been  pub- 
lished the  first  number  of  a  new 
monthly  called  "The  Protest"  and  de- 
scribed as  a  "journal  for  Philistines." 
It  is  announced  that  the  journal  will 
be  unconventional  in  character,  and 
also  that  it  is  the  work  of  a  number  of 
young  literary  and  artistic  optimists 
who* are  settling  at  Crockham  Hill  in 
Kent.  Moreover,  the  same  coterie  pro- 
poses to  publish  eccentrically  printed 
and  whimsically  bound  books  at  prices 
far  above  their  real  value.  All  this  has 
a  familiar  sound. 


Mr.  John  Lane  has  the  American 
rights  to  the  publication  of  Emile  Zola's 
latest  novel  "Truth"  which,  however, 
will  not  appear  until  after  Christmas. 
The  story  la  the  third  in  the  so-called 
Gospel  series,  following  "Fecundity" 
and  "Labor."  It  centres  in  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  a  free-thinking  husband  mar- 
ried toi  a  devout  Roman  Catholic, 
and  with  that  journalistic  up-to-date- 
ness which  characterizes  M.  Zola  he 
has  freshened  the  story  with  episodes 
of  the  recent  rising  of  the  Breton  peas- 
ants against  the  enforcement  of  the 
Associations  law. 

Commenting  pleasantly  upon  a  vol- 
ume of  reminiscences  recently  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Goodall,  the  English  ar- 
tist, The  London  Times  goes  on  to  say: 

What,  one  is  often  led  to  wonder,  can 
the  rofoofi  d^Hre  of  the  average  volume 
of  contemporary  ceminiscences  be?  The 
answer  is  a  very  simple  one;  the  public 
have  got  to  like  them,  and  the  publish- 
ers like  them  too,  for  they  replace,  to 
a  certain  extent,  the  aching  void  left 
by  the  expensive  three-volume  noveL 
The  individual  book-buyer  may  be  re- 
luctant to  give  sixteen  shillings  for  the 
privilege  of  adding  the  diary  of  another 
dean,  doctor,  painter,  or  professor  to 
his  shelves,  but  there  is  a  good  market 
for  such  wares  through  the  medium  of 
the  circulating  library.  Of  all  the  sur- 
face workings  available  to  the  pub- 
lisher this  is  perhaps  the  most  securely 
profitable.  The  public  takes  to  a  new 
memoir  with  avidity  as  a  pleasant  al- 
ternative, after  continued  over-doses  of 
prose  fiction.  The  difference,  indeed, 
is  not  excessive  There  is  a  tale,  with- 
out a  tiresome  underplot,  and  a  pleas- 
ant touch  of  "Auld  Lang  Syne"  aboHt 
the  "stories."  The  difficulty  is  to  meet 
the  demand.  There  are  large  numbem 
of  accredited  performera,  any  amount 
of  tunes,  and  illimitable  variations.  But 
the  performers  are  coy  and  need  in- 
finite coaxing  before  they  can  be  in- 
duced to  pipe  to  the  publisher's  tune. 
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The  Prayers. — God  in  Nature. 


THE    PRAVEKS. 


r 


1  \vu8  111  lltnivtfu  one  day  wUeu  all  the 

prayei'H 
Came  lu.  uud  augels  bure  them  up  the 

Htairs 
Unto  a  place  where  he 
Who  was  ordained  such  ministry 
Should  8ort  them  bo  that  in  that  palace 

bright 
The  presenee-chambCT  might  be  duly 

di>;ht; 
For  thoy  were  like  to  flowers  of  various 

bloom; 
And    a    dlvincst    f  nigra  nee    filled    the 

room. 

Then  did   I  see  how  the  great  sorter 
chose 

One  flower  that  set^icnl  to  me  a  hedge- 
ling  rose, 
And  from  the  tangled  press 
Of  that  lm»giilar  loveliness 

Set  it  ajiart— and— *'Thr8/'  1  heard  him 
say, 

"Is  for  the  Master":  so  upon  his  way 

He  would  have  piisseil;  then  I  to  him:— 

••Whence  is  this  rose?  O  thou  of  cheru- 
bim 

The   chlefest?"— "Know'st   thou    not?" 
he  siiid  and  smiled, 

"This  is  the   first  prayer  of  a    little 
child." 

T.  F..  Brmrn. 


THE  COUP  DE   GRACE. 

(After  Albnn^ht  Dflrer.) 

Pain  and  the  Years  press  hard  upon 

onr  trnck. 
Sleuth-hounds   of  Time   and   his    gley 

huntsman.  Death: 
And   now    we   hide— and    new    would 

double  back— 
And  now  we  stand  and  halt  awhiH*  f«r 

breath. 

Most  green  and  goodly  is  the  hunting- 
ground. 

With  pleasant  shade  and  golden  gHnts 
of  s«n. 

Tet  still  we  hear  the  baying  of  the 
hound. 

Or  far.  <ir  near,  until  the  chase  be  done. 

The  gaunt  gray  TTuntsman  stalks  be- 
hind the  trees 

Until  the  laN>ring  heart  Is  anient  and 
broke. 


Till  the  doomed  quany  stumblefl  to  t1 

knees 
And  he  may  stoop  to  deal  the  meng 
stroke. 

Rosamond  Marriott  Watwu, 
Pall  If  aU  lf««MiDc. 


GOD    IN    NATURE. 

Oh,  men  that  darken  life,  3'ou  dream 
When  you  with  idle  words  blaspheme 
.VJid  laugk  at  any  ruling  God 
Moi-e  mighty  than  a  common  clod. 

Have  you  surveyed  all  Nature  rouD^ 
I*roved  well   the  clod  that  j'ou  hiv« 

found 
As  great  as  God  o'er  life  and  death? 
Say.  have  you  marked  its  living  breatb 

Take  one  poor  little  life  from  out 
The  conjmou  clod,  you  do  not  doubt. 
And  trace  the  wonder  of  design 
Till  justice  falters,  'tis  divine. 

Can  you  with  cunning  learning  make 
An  InstHrt  that  shall  warm  breath  take 
Nay.  Plato  could  not  make  tt  glow, 
Nur  evwi  Michael  Angelo. 

Paint  me  the  glory  of  the  grass 
That  doth  all  purple  state  svrpass; 
Then  li^ll   me   whence  the  wind  dot 

come. 
An<l  where  It  goes  when  ft  Is  dumb. 

Reveal  why  In  the  self -same  bed 
The  lily's  white,  the  rose  is  red. 
Why  <'olor  with  unseemlng  power 
Is  (IlffeiiMit  In  each  different  flower. 

Translate  the  language  of  the  oak. 
As  thouirh  in  living  words  it  spoke 
From  out  Its  mighty  heart  and  strong 
The  meaning  of  Its  ancient  song. 

Sing  me  the  song  of  all  the  sea 
In  moving,  wistful  melody: 
T'nroU  Its  sobbing  swell  and  fall. 
Say  why  waves  make  a  song  at  all. 

Then  sweep  th#  illimitable  sky. 
And  with  great  wisdom  tell  me  why 
The  everlastlne  stars  are  there. 
And  lay  eternal  mystery  Ijnre. 

Chart rn  Lnnfed^ 
Th^  OcntlnnaD's  lfii|EaslDe. 
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